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ST.  STEPHEN'S  PARISH  MAGAZINE. 


TO  THE  PARISHIONERS  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S. 

In  issuing  this  first  number  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Parish 
Magazine,  let  me  explain  in  a  few  sentences  what  the 
Magazine  is.  and  what  it  aims  at.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  a  desire  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  for  a  publication  which  might  be  circulated  in 
their  parishes,  with  a  local  supplement  of  one  or  two  pages 
where  desired.  Hitherto  this  want  has  been  met  to 
some  extent  by  English  Magazines,  which  have  been 
localised  in  several  parishes  with  considerable  success. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  these  magazines, 
which  necessarily  abound  with  allusions  and  expressions 
unfamiliar  to  our  ears,  are  more  or  less  unsuitable  for 
circulation  among  Scottish  readers.  Accordingly  the 
last  General  Assembly  authorised  the  Committee  on 
Christian  Life  and  Work  to  provide  a  Magazine  of  the 
kind  now  referred  to,  should  they  find  it  practicable  ; 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  is  to 
provide  a  Monthly  Penny  Magazine  containing  articles 
from  writers  eminent  in  various  walks  of  literature,  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  while  future  numbers  will  doubtless  be  more  special 
in  their  contents,  it  is  hoped  that  this  one  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  local  supplement,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  method  of  communication  may  be  turned  to 
invaluable  account  in  connection  with  our  Parochial  and 
Congregational  work.  As  minister  of  the  parish,  I  rejoice 
in  such  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you  from  time  to 
time  on  any  points  to  which  it  may  appear  necessary  to 
direct  particular  attention,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  use 
it  always  for  edification.  I  trust  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  Magazine  will  not  be  political  or  sectarian 
in  its  character.  True,  it  will  claim  to  speak  to  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  of  its  chief 
objects  being  to  quicken  and  increase  your  interest  in  all 
that  affects  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  that  Church. 
At  no  time  was  the  Church  of  Scotland  more  deserving 
of  the  loyal  support  of  all  her  children  than  she  now  is. 
There  never  was  a  period  in  her  history  when  the  ' '  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus"  was  more  faithfully  proclaimed  from 
her  pulpits  ;  and  never  was  she  more  earnest  in  her  en- 
deavours worthily  to  occupy  the  position  which  she  holds 
as  the  National  Church  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  Church 
of  our  fathers.  She  has  many  faults,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  remedy  these  faults  ; 
but  no  church  is  perfect,  and  it  is  for  those  who  are 
clamouring  for  the  destruction  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment to  tell  us  what  they  are  prepared  to  substitute  for 
that  admirable  parochial  system  which  has  been  for  so 
many  ages  the  glory  of  our  land.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  with 
regard  to  the  whole  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  endowments  of  the  Established  Church  are  paid  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  the  fact  of  course  being  that 
these  endowments  are  almost  wholly  the  provision  which 
the  piety  of  former  generations  has  made  for  the  supply 
of  religious  ordinances,  especially  among  the  poor  and 
destitute.  There  are  many  points  of  this  nature  to  which 
attention  may  sometimes  be  directed  in  these  pages,  but 
surely  it  is  possible  to  vindicate  our  own  Church  without 
attacking  others,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
no  word  will  ever  be  found  in  this  Magazine  which  is 
calculated  to  give  pain  or  just  ground  of  offence  to  the 
memlv-rs  of  any  Evangelical  Church.  Its  purpose  is  not 
controversial,  but  moral  and  religious.  The  end  contem- 
plated, in  short,  is  the  promotion  of  Christian  Life  and 
Work  in  all  the  manifold  forms  of  human  activity  and 
concern,  and  if  at  any  time  it  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  say  aught  in  explanation  or  defence  of  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  in- 
variably be  done  in  the  tone  and  spirit   of  Christian 


courtesy.  Such  being  the  general  objects  of  this  new 
Magazine,  let  me  commend  it  most  warmly  to  all  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's,  whether  they  worship  in  the 
Parish  Church  or  elsewhere.  And  may  the  blessing  of 
God  rest  on  this  endeavour,  and  make  it  helpful  in  many 
ways  for  the  diffusion  of  "  pure  and  undcliled  religion" 
in  our  own  and  other  parishes. 

And  now  a  few  words  appropriate  to  the  season. 

This  first  number  of  our  Parish  Magazine  will  be  put 
into  your  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  additional  channel  of 
communication  with  the  parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's 
should  be  opened,  on  my  part,  by  the  expression  of  those 
kindly  greetings  which  are  customary  at  this  time.  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  you,  dear  friends,  "a  Good  New  Year," 
and  may  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
abundantly  bless  and  prosper  you  and  yours  in  all  things 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  year  which  has  just  closed 
has  been,  in  many  respects,  a  singularly  disastrous  one. 
How  terrible  have  been  the  catastrophes  which  have 
happened  by  sea  and  land  !  How  manifold  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  during 
the  last  twelve  months  !  What  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity — men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ! 
The  calamities  which  have  overtaken  the  commercial 
world  in  particular  are,  I  suppose,  unprecedented,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
were  in  comfort  and  affluence  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year  have  been  reduced,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  a  condition  which  it  is  most  painful  to  contem- 
plate. The  depression  of  trade  still  continues,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that,  as  the  winter  advances,  there  will  be  an 
exceptional  amount  of  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have  the 
means  of  helping  others  may  be  found  ready  at  this 
time  to  extend,  not  their  sympathy  only,  but  the  succour 
of  a  practical  benevolence  and  charity  to  all  such  as  are 
in  any  need.  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  ye  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body, 
what  doth  it  profit?"  But  while  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  are  somewhat  dark,  even  those  who  have 
been  most  directly  afflicted  by  recent  events  can  yet 
"sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  judgment,"  and  all  have 
abundant  reason  to  "thank  God,  and  take  courage." 
For  some  time  back  the  Parish  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  all  infectious  and  epidemic  disease.  That  is  one 
great  cause  of  thankfulness.  And  how  many  are  the 
blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  as  families 
and  individuals  in  the  various  relationships  of  life  ! 
We  can  but  say,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits.  Blessed  he  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  be  unmind- 
ful at  this  season  of  the  many  tokens  of  the  Lord's 
favour  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  con- 
gregation entrusted  with  great  and  solemn  responsibili- 
ties. Lately  we  commemorated,  with  becoming  thankful- 
ness, the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Parish 
Church.  Half  a  century  is  a  long  time  in  the  history  of 
a  congregation  as  well  as  of  individuals  ;  and  few  now 
remain  who  were  worshippers  in  the  church  on  the  open- 
ing day.  But  the  work  then  commenced  is  still,  thank 
God,  in  active  operation.  "  Other  men  have  laboured, 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours  ;"  and  I  trust  that 
we,  in  our  turn,  may  be  enabled  to  leave  to  others, 
unimpaired,  the  bltssings  we  have  ourselves  inherited. 
To  this  end  may  God  bless  and  prosper  us  dining  the 
coming  year  in  every  "good  word  and  work  ;"  forgiving 
all  our  sloth  and  faithlessness,  and  quickening  us  to 
greater  zeal  and  diligence  in  His  service.  "  Brethren, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  among  us  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

NOEMAN  MACLEOD. 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 


By  the  Rev.  Principal  Tullocii,  D.D. 

//■y«r  Men.  6e  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth. — Col.  iii.  1,  2. 

fFHE  fact  that  there  is  a  Higher  Life  than  the 
-*-  merely  natural  and  earthly  life  into  which 
we  are  born,  and  that  all  men  are  bound  to  strive 
after  this  Higher  Life,  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
admitted  by  all  religions.  What  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity  is  the  corresponding  fact  that  this 
Higher  Life  can  only  be  lived  in  Christ  through  the 
power  of  a  living  Lord  who  was  Himself  in  His 
Incarnation  its  highest  example,  and  who  in  His 
risen  and  exalted  state  can  raise  others  to  His  own 
sphere  of  exaltation  and  blessedness.  This  is  the 
great  truth  implied  in  the  text,  and  on  which,  as  a 
foundation,  the  apostle  rests  his  noble  and  en- 
couraging exhortation  to  the  Colossian  Church. 

The  apostle  assumes  as  beyond  all  question  the 
reality  of  a  higher  life.  He  is  not  troubled  with 
any  of  the  questions  of  modern  thought.  He 
knows  in  what  he  has  believed — that  there  are 
"things  which  are  above" — that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  the  worldly,  external,  or,  as  he  frequently 
calls  it,  "  carnal "  life  which  all  men  share  —  a 
Life  which  is  as  the  Life  of  God,  and  of  Him  who 
"  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  And  his  own 
knowledge  of  this  Life,  and  of  the  power  through 
which  it  can  be  lived,  urges  him  to  call  others  to 
it.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  Life  makes  it 
more  to  us  than  any  fact  of  the  lower  life. 
Especially  the  fact  that  there  is  One  who  has  per- 
fectly realised  it,  and  who  has  not  only  Himself 
risen  to  its  supreme  enjoyment,  but  with  whom  we 
also  profess  to  be  risen,  should  make  this  Higher 
Life  the  supreme  object  of  our  desire.  It  should 
be  our  constant  aspiration.  Our  affections  should 
be  set  upon  it  more  than  upon  any  earthly  object. 
"  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Set  your  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

The  great  thought  before  us  is  the  necessity  of 
our  rising  with  Christ  to  the  Higher  Life.  The 
revelation  of  such  a  Life,  and  our  power  of  living  it, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Christ.  We  can  only 
reach  it,  and  dwell  in  it,  and  set  our  love  upon  it, 
through  Him.  The  things  which  are  above  are 
beyond  our  natural  reach.  The  Life  which  is  more 
than  the  life  of  sense,  or  passion,  or  even  intellect, 
does  not  come  to  any  of  us  by  natural  birth  or  in- 
heritance. It  is  a  Life  into  which  we  must  rise. 
We  can  only  come  to  it  through  some  quickening  of 
our  inner  being  in  contact  with  a  Life  that  is  higher 
than  our  own,  and  able  to  raise  by  its  native 
power  into  its  own  sphere  of  being.  We  must  be 
raised   toyetlier  with    Christ, — for  this   is  the  true 


meaning  of  the  original.  In  other  words  the  idea 
of  Resurrection  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  Higher  Life.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
other ;  and  because  the  one  is  true  the  other  is 
necessary.  It  can  never  be  said  of  Christianity  as 
of  any  mere  human  or  philosophic  system,  that 
while  it  proclaims  the  love  of  Higher  things,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  self-denial,  it  leaves 
man  unaided  before  a  hopeless  Ideal.  Its  Ideal  is 
indeed  exalted,  and  it  is  incessantly  set  forth,  but 
no  less  is  also  the  power  of  reaching  it — of  realising 
it — however  imperfectly.  The  summit  of  Christian 
aspiration  may  be  infinitely  removed  —  set  in  a 
light  which  is  "  full  of  glory  ;"  but  it  is  not  only 
clear  in  its  exaltation ;  the  way  towards  it  is  also 
made  clear,  and  strength  given  to  all  who  will 
strive  after  it  and  ascend  towards  it.  The  living 
Christ  is  not  only  an  Ideal,  but  Christ  within  us 
is  "the  hope  of  glory."  And  if  we  are  raised 
together  with  Him,  the  Higher  Life  becomes  for 
us  not  only  a  dream — an  idea — but  a  reality.  Our 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  and  all  our 
affections  are  directed  upwards  with  the  energy  of 
a  force  which  is  not  of  themselves,  but  of  Him 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect 

gift. 

There  is  always  the  necessity,  however,  of  Eesur- 
rection  to  every  human  soul.  The  teaching  of  the 
apostle  everywhere  runs  through  the  same  circle  of 
thought — death — resurrection — life.  We  are  all 
naturally  dead  not  only  to  the  capacity,  but  to  the 
instincts  of  the  Higher  Life.  We  have  no  strength 
of  our  own  to  rise  into  it.  This  negative  truth  is  never 
absent  from  the  apostle's  thought.  It  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  him  with  startling  and  vivid  force,  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  so  like  in  subject  to 
our  present  Epistle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  members 
of  the  Ephesian  Church  as  having  been  "  dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins "  before  they  were  "quick- 
ened together  with  Christ."  No  one  who  knows 
human  nature  can  doubt  how  truly  these  expressions 
apply  to  it  when  left  to  its  own  working  and  results. 
The  merely  natural  man  is  dead  to  higher  things. 
The  impulses  towards  good  are  choked  within 
him  by  the  impulses  of  selfish  desire  moving  his 
whole  being.  The  claims  of  appetite,  of  passion, 
of  intellect,  may  hold  him  in  turn,  but  the  love 
of  truth  and  purity  for  their  own  sake  is  unknown 
to  him.  Even  if  he  is  kind  he  owns  no  law  of  sebf- 
sacrifice,  no  divine  necessity  of  being  good  or  doing 
good — of  loving  righteousness  and  hating  sin.  His 
affections  are  not  set  on  "  things  above."  He  does 
not  feel  their  attraction — he  does  not  "  seek  "  them 
nor  cultivate  them  ;  he  does  not  perhaps  believe  in 
them.  Everybody  who  knows  the  world  knows 
that  there  are  men  and  women  in  it  who  live  solely 
for  themselves  and  the  gratification  of  their  natural 
desires — whose  thoughts  apparently  are  ever  busy 
with  the  service  of  such  desires,  and  such  only, 
— nay,  who  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  any  men 
and  women  are  better  than  themselves.     Any  idea 
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of  living  for  higher  ends  they  regard  as  little  more 
than  a  pretence.  This  tone  of  cynical  worldliness  is 
not  unfrequently  heard.  To  indulge  in  such  a  tone, 
or  rather  to  be  in  the  state  out  of  which  such  a 
tone  spontaneously  comes,  is  really  to  be  "  dead  in 
sins."  No  breath  of  higher  impulse  ever  visits  a 
soul  thus  sunk  and  torpid  in  the  grave  of  its  own 
carnality.  No  power  of  movement  from  within 
can  quicken  it  or  give  it  life.  The  grace  of  life — of 
quickening — must  come,  and  only  can  come  from  a 
Higher  Life  touching  a  soul  thus  dead,  infusing  new 
movement  into  it,  raising  it  out  of  the  grave  of  its 
own  lusts,  and  making  it  alive.  This  is  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  as  the  apostle  himself  had 
realised  it,  as  it  had  come  to  him  and  to  his 
converts.  He  describes  his  own  experience,  and 
their  experience,  alike  in  such  language  as  this 
(Eph.  ii.  4,  6),  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for 
His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ  (by  grace  ye  are  saved),  and  hath  raised 
us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  great  point  ever  emphasised  by  the  apostle 
is  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  Christ.  Without 
Christ  it  is  dead.  In  Him  it  is  alive.  It  is  quick- 
ened together  with  Him.  It  is  buried  with  Him  in 
baptism.  It  is  raised  with  Him  to  newness  of  life. 
There  is  no  feature  of  the  apostle's  thought  more 
marked  than  this  constant  identification  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Christ,  so  that  the  great  facts  of  our  Lord's 
passion  and  glory  are,  so  to  speak,  repeated  in  the 
experience  of  all  who  believe  in  Him  and  love  Him. 
He  himself  clung  to  Christ  with  a  passionate  in- 
timacy of  heart.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss, 
that  he  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him, 
not  having  his  own  righteousness,  but  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  God  by  faith,  that  he  might 
"know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufierings,  being  made  con- 
formable unto  His  death.  If  by  any  means,"  he 
adds,  "  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead"  (Phil.  iii.  8,  9,  10,  11).  What  a  passion 
of  self-sacrifice  breathes  in  these  words  !  what  a 
rapture  of  faith  !  They  seem  almost  a  mockery  on 
our  lips,  with  our  compromises  and  our  conventions, 
our  self-assertions  and  our  ambitions.  Whatever 
meaning  we  may  give  such  phrases, — or  even  shrink 
from  giving  some  of  them  a  clear  meaning  at  all, — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  imply  that  in  Christ 
alone  is  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life, — that  it  is  in 
and  through  Him  alone  there  is  any  awakening  of 
the  dead  soul.  To  be  in  Christ,  to  be  found  in  Him, 
to  be  risen  with  Him. — Here  alone  is  the  source 
of  spiritual  vitality.  Here  alone  is  the  power  of 
a  new,  of  a  Higher  Life  for  any  man  or  woman. 

There  may  be  many  ways  in  which  the  divine 
power  of  Resurrection  comes  to  us.  It  would  be 
very  untrue  to  experience  to  represent  the  process 
of  soul-quickening  after  the  manner  merely  of  this 
school  or   that  school  of   Christian   logic.       God 


works  in  the  world  in  many  ways.  No  less  does 
He  work  in  Christian  hearts  in  many  ways.  He 
draws  some  by  the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  terrifies 
others  by  the  wrath  to  come.  There  are  happy 
souls — who  has  not  known  such,  mingling  their 
bright  presence  with  the  darkest  evils  of  the 
world? — whom  He  leads  gently  onwards  from  the 
waters  of  baptism,  to  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  There  are  others  whom 
He  plucks  as  brands  from  the  burning,  arresting 
them  by  some  sudden  or  awful  stroke  in  their 
darkened  way,  and  bringing  them  stricken  and 
penitent  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Some  have  been, 
as  it  were,  always  with  Christ ;  they  can  hardly 
tell  when  His  gentle  presence  did  not  dwell  with 
them,  or  His  Holy  Spirit  move  them ;  others,  in 
some  agony  of  remorse  or  fear,  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them.  We  can- 
not measure  the  movements  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or 
say  of  Christ,  lo  here,  or  lo  there.  But  in  every  case 
we  may  say,  we  must  say,  that  the  spring  of  the 
divine  life  is  Christ  Himself — in  nothing  less,  nothing 
else.  He  is  the  source  of  all  awakening  to  higher 
thoughts  and  a  better  life.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  soul  is  with  Him  alone.  Without  such  a 
Resurrection  there  can  be  no  Higher  Life,  and  the 
power  of  the  Resurrection  is  with  Him,  and  Him 
only.     It  comes  from  Him — from  no  other. 

But  you  may  ask  me  now  more  particularly,  what 
is  this  Higher  Life  of  which  I  speak,  or  rather  which 
the  apostle  sets  before  us,  and  to  which  he  encour- 
ages us?  His  words  have  an  urgent  practical 
meaning  :  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
these  things  which  are  above.  Set  your  affection 
on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 
What,  then,  are  the  "things  above?"  If  the  ex- 
hortation is  practical  these  things  must  be  within 
our  reach.  They  must  be  something  that  we  can 
deal  with  now  and  make  our  own  in  some  measure. 
And  yet  does  not  the  language  also  imply  that  .they 
are  things  above  us, — beyond  our  reach, — things 
transcendental,  belonging  to  a  region  remote  from 
our  present  experience  ? 

Is  it  then  true  that  the  Higher  Life  must  always 
be  a  distant  Ideal,  a  heaven  of  which  we  may  dream 
but  cannot  reach  now  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  has  in  view  only  that  supernal  sphere 
where  we  have  been  taught  that  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  where  we  are  permitted 
to  hope  that  we,  too,  may  sit  with  Him  in  His 
Divine  majesty.  That  the  sphere  of  future  and 
heavenly  glory  is  within  the  apostle's  view,  in  the 
text,  can  hardly  be  doubted, — but  none  the  less  is  it 
evident  that  it  is  here,  as  everywhere,  the  spiritual 
rather  than  any  local  reality  on  which  his  mind  is 
fixed.  The  "  things  which  are  above"  are  heavenly 
in  their  perfection.  They  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed 
and  realised  in  the  future  celestial  life — but  no  less 
are  they — nay,  on  this  very  account  are  they  things 
not  transcendental,  or  beyond  our  present  reach, 
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but  real  and  living  elements  of  present  experience. 
They  ran  only  be  for  us  in  the  future  in  their  per- 
fection, if  now  we  have  learned  to  love  them  and  to 
cultivate  them,  and  make  them  a  part  of  our 
present  being.  In  the  highest  sense  heaven  lies 
about  every  true  and  good  man  in  this  state  of 
mortal  infancy,  and  if  we  know  not  something  of  its 
divine  realities  here  we  can  never  know  them 
hereafter. 

What   then   are   those    divine    realities,    those 
"  things  which  are  above  V     They  are  nothing  less 
than   all   the   elements  of  our   spiritual   nature. 
'•  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  these  are  the 
things,  as  the  apostle  says  elsewhere  (Phil.  iv.  8), 
on  which  we  are  to  think. — Such  things  as  might  be 
learned  and  seen  in  the  apostle's  own  life  and  ex- 
ample (v.  9),  of  incessant  and  beautiful  self-consecra- 
tion.   These  are  the  things  which  we  know  to  be  truly 
worthy, — whatever  our  own  conduct  may  be, — how- 
ever far  we  ourselves  may  fall  short  of  the  apostolic 
Ideal.     The  natural  life,  no  doubt,  has  its  charms, 
and  our  hearts  cling  to  many  things  on  the  earth. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  thwart  or  abuse 
the  natural  life.     To  do  this  is  not  Christianity, 
however  often  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  so.     But 
beyond  every  claim  of  nature — beyond  every  claim 
of  sense  or  sensibility — we  feel,  if  we  have  risen 
with  Christ  above  the  instincts  of  our  animal  and 
selfish  existence,  that  there  are  great  moral  and 
spiritual  facts  which,  more  than  all  else,  make  the 
sum  of  life.     There  is  a  Divine  world  of  truth  and 
spiritual  loveliness  around  us,  and  to  touch  that 
world,  and  still  more  to  live  in  it,  is  more  than  all 
that  the  world  of  sense  can  give  us.     We  feel  that 
to  be  true,  and  just,  and  pure ;  to  be  good,  and 
to  do  good  ;  to  be  loved,  and  to  love ;  to  be  tem- 
perate, and  self-restrained,  and  high-minded,  and 
courteous,  and   charitable ;  to   have   the   love  of 
Christ  shed  abroad  within  us,  and  His  righteous  in- 
dignation against  evil  burning  in  our  hearts ;  that 
to  be  like  Him,  and  to  share  in  such  virtues  of  the 
Higher  Life,  is  to  be  more  than  anything  the  world 
can  make  us,  and  to  possess  more  than  anything  the 
world  can  give  us.    Such  things  are  above  all  other 
things.     They  ravish  our  souls  in  all  our  higher 
moments,  when  the  world's  ambitions  are  at  rest 
within  us,  and  its  clamours  unheard.     They  rise 
upon  our  mental  vision  in  supreme  grandeur,  the 
clearer  and  calmer  it  becomes — they  are  seen  to  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  and  the  more  we  share  in 
them — the  more  we  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the 
perfect   embodiment    of   all  spiritual  verity  and 
beauty, — the  more  nearly  are  we  drawn  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  the  more  earnestly  does  the 
love  of  the  Divine  dwell  in  our  hearts. 

If  v;e  are  risen  with  Christ  we  shall  seek  such 
things.     No  Christian  can  escape  from  the  ambi- 


tion to  be  more  like  Christ — to  rise  with  him  to 
still  higher  ascents  of  the  spiritual  Life — to  lay 
aside  all  evil,  to  aspire  after  all  good.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  strain  after  spiritual  raptures — or  at 
least  it  may  not  be  given  us  to  rise  to  lofty  altitudes 
of  devotion.  Yet  even  these  may  come  to  you 
if  God  thinks  them  good  for  you.  There  is  no 
height  of  spiritual  aspiration  to  which  the  faith- 
ful and  devout  heart  may  not  rise.  The  Christian 
life  presents  and  encourages  the  highest  flights  of 
spiritual  ambition.  But  mainly  it  is  a  humble 
walk  with  God,  and  a  true  life  with  Christ — to  do 
as  He  did — to  love  the  things  that  He  loved — to 
be  true  as  He  was  amidst  falsehood — patient  under 
reproach — pure  amidst  corruption — peaceful  amidst 
contention — never  by  God's  help  and  blessing  to 
allow  the  cares  or  pleasure  of  the  world  to  deaden 
our  spiritual  sensibilities,  to  stifle  conscience,  to 
debase  the  heart ;  but  in  and  through  all  tempta- 
tions and  shortcomings  to  increase  in  us  what  is 
good,  to  kill  within  us  what  is  evil ;  to  love  better 
what  deserves  to  be  loved ;  to  "  follow  after  holi- 
ness, without  which  no  one  can  see  the  Lord." 
Nothing  is  so  practical  as  the  Higher  Life — and  its 
highest  flights  are  always  from  the  lowliest  depths. 
It  is  the  simple  and  pious  heart,  with  the  honest 
love  of  Christ  in  it,  which  from  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  its  own  weakness  is  "  steadfast  by  faith," 
ever  looking  upwards  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God, — it  is  such  a  heart  that  climbs 
most  easily  towards  Heaven.  Of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion dwells  in  them.  May  we  be  of  the  number, 
and  finally  dwell  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  to  learn 
more  perfectly  those  things  which  are  above,  after 
which  we  have  here  humbly  sought. 

"  And  now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  the  glory  with  exceeding  joy ;  to  the 
only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen." 

A  DEEP  AND  A  SHALLOW  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism, 
but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to 
religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second 
causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go 
no  farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them, 
confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to 
Providence  and  Deity. — Lord  Bacon. 


HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  BIBLE. 
I  hold  it  for  a  most  infallible  rule,  in  expositions  of 
sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construction  will 
stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and 
deluding  art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as 
alchemy  doth,  or  would  do,  the  substance  of  metals, 
making  of  anything  what  it  listeth,  and  bringing  in  the 
end  all  truth  to  nothing.—  HOOKER. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  I. 

TREATS  OF  OUR  HERO  AND  OTHERS. 

IF  the  entire  circuit  of  a  friend's  conversation  were 
comprised  in  the  words  "don't"  and  "do,"  it 
might  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  advice  was 
not  of  much  value  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  Philo- 
sopher Jack's  most  intimate  and  valuable — if  not  valued 
— friend  never  said  anything  to  him  beyond  these  two 
words.  Nor  did  he  ever  condescend  to  reason.  He 
listened,  however,  with  unwearied  patience  to  reasoning, 
but  when  Jack  had  finished  reasoning  and  had  stated  his 
proposed  course  of  action,  he  merely  said  to  him  "don't" 
or  "do." 

"  For  what  end  was  I  created  ?"  said  the  philosopher, 
gloomily. 

Wise  and  momentous  question  when  seriously  put,  but 
foolish  remark,  if  not  worse,  when  flung  out  in  bitterness 
of  soul ! 

Jack,  whose  other  name  was  Edwin,  and  his  age 
nineteen,  was  a  student.  Being  of  an  argumentative 
turn  of  mind,  his  college  companions  had  dubbed  him 
Philosopher.  Tall,  strong,  active,  kindly,  hilarious, 
earnest,  reckless,  and  impulsive,  he  was  a  strange  com- 
pound, with  a  handsome  face,  a  brown  fluff  on  either 
cheek,  and  a  moustache  like  a  lady's  eyebrow.  More- 
over, he  was  a  general  favourite,  yet  this  favoured  youth, 
sitting  at  his  table  in  his  own  room,  sternly  repeated  the 
question — in  varied  form  and  with  increased  bitterness 
— "  Why  was  I  born  at  all  ? " 

Deep  wrinkles  of  perplexity  sat  on  his  youthful  brow. 
Evidently  he  could  not  answer  his  own  question,  though 
in  early  life  his  father  had  carefully  taught  him  the 
"Shorter  Catechism  with  proofs,"  while  his  good  old 
mother  had  enforced  and  exemplified  the  same.  His 
taciturn  friend  was  equally  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  give 
a  reply. 

After  prolonged  meditation,  Jack  relieved  his  breast 
of  a  deep  [sigh  and  re-read  a  letter  which  lay  open  on  his 
desk.  Having  read  it  a  third  time  with  knitted  brows, 
he  rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  gazed  pathetically  on 
the  cat's  parade,  as  he  styled  his  prospect  of  slates  and 
chimney  cans. 

"So,"  said  he  at  last,  "my  dreams  are  over  ;  prospects 
gone;  hopes  collapsed — all  vanished  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision. " 

He  turned  from  the  cat's  parade,  on  which  the  shades 
of  evening  were  descending,  to  the  less  romantic  con- 
templation of  his  empty  fire-grate. 

"Now,"  said  he,  re-seating  himself  at  his  table  and 
stretching  his  long  legs  under  it,  "  the  question  is,  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  shall  I  kick  at  fate,  throw  care,  like  physic, 
to  the  dogs,  cut  the  whole  concern,  and  go  to  sea  ? " 

"Don't,"  said  his  taciturn  friend,  speaking  distinctly 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Or,"  continued  Jack,  "  shall  I  meekly  bow  to  circum- 
stances, and  struggle  with  my  difficulties  as  best  I  may  ? " 
"Do,"  replied  his  friend,  whose  name,   by  the  way, 
was  Conscience. 

For  a  long  time  the  student  sat  gazing  at  the  open 
letter  in  silence.  It  was  from  his  father,  and  ran  thus  : — 
"Dear  Teddie,  it's  a  long  time  now  that  I've  been 
thinkin'  to  write  you,  and  couldn't  a-bear  to  give  you 
such  a  heavy  disappointment,  but  can't  putt  it  off  no 
longer,  and,  as  your  mother,  poor  soul,  says,  it's  the 
Lord's  will,  an'  can't  be  helped — which  of  course  it 
shouldn't  be  helped  if  that's  true — but— well  howsom- 
ever,  it's  of  no  use  beatin'  about  the  bush  no  longer.  The 
seasons  have  been  bad  for  some  years  past,  and  it's  all 


I've  been  able  to  do  to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  with 
your  mother  slavin'  like  a  nigger  patchin'  up  the  child'n's 
old  rags  till  they're  like  Joseph's  coat  after  the  wild  beast 
had  done  its  worst  on  it — though  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  only  wild  beasts  as  had  to  do  with  that 
coat  was  Joseph's  own  brothers.  Almost  since  ever  I 
left  the  North  of  England — a  small  boy — and  began  to 
herd  cattle  on  the  border  hills,  I've  had  a  strange  wish 
to  be  a  learned  man,  and  ever  since  I  took  to  small 
farmin',  and  perceived  that  such  was  not  to  be  my  lot 
in'life,  I've  had  a  powerful  desire  to  see  my  eldest  son — 
that's  you,  dear  boy — trained  in  scientific  pursoots,  all 
the  more  that  you  seemed  to  have  a  natural  thirst  that 
way  yourself.  Your  mother,  good  soul,  in  her  own 
broad  tongue — which  I've  picked  up  somethin'  of  myself 
through  livin'  twenty  year  with  her — was  used  to  say  she 
'  wad  raither  see  her  laddie  trained  in  ways  o'  wisdom 
than  o'  book-learnin','  which  I'm  agreed  to  myself,  though 
it  seems  to  me  the  two  are  more  or  less  mixed  up. 
Howsomever,  it's  all  up  now,  my  boy  ;  you'll  have  to 
fight  your  own  battle  and  pay  your  own  way,  for  I've 
not  got  one  shillin'  to  rub  on  another,  except  what'll 
pay  the  rent  ;  and,  what  with  the  grey  mare  breakin' 
her  leg  an'  the  turnips  failin',  the  look  out  ahead  is 
darkish  at  the  best." 

The  letter  finished  with  some  good  advice  and  a 
blessing. 

To  be  left  thus  without  resources,  just  when  the  golden 
gates  of  knowledge  were  opening,  and  a  few  dazzling 
gleams  of  the  glory  had  pierced  his  soul,  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  poor  student.  If  he  had  been  a  true  philo- 
sopher, he  would  have  sought  counsel  on  his  knees,  but 
his  philosophy  was  limited  ;  he  only  took  counsel  with 
himself,  and  the  immediate  results  were  disastrous. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  with  an  impulsive  gush,  "I'll  go  to 
sea. " 

"Don't,"  said  his  quiet  friend. 

But,  regardless  of  this  advice,  Edwin  Jack  smote  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist  so  violently  that  his  pen 
leapt  out  of  its  ink-bottle  and  wrote  its  own  signature 
on  one  of  his  books.     He  rose  in  haste  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Mrs.  Niven,"  he  said  to  his  landlad}',  "  let  me  know 
how  much  I  owe  you.  I'm  about  to  leave  town — and — 
and  won't  return." 

"Ech!  maister  Jack;  what  for?"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  landlady. 

"  Because  I'm  a  beggar,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  and  I  mean  to  go  to  sea." 

"Hoots!  maister  Jack,  ye're  jokin'." 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  far  from  joking,  Mrs.  Niven  ;  I  have 
no  money  and  no  source  of  income.  As  I  don't  suppose 
you  would  give  me  board  and  lodging  for  nothing,  I 
mean  to  leave." 

"  Toots  !  ye're  haverin',"  persisted  Mrs.  Niven  ;  who 
was  wont  to  treat  her  "  young  men "  with  motherly 
familiarity.  "  Tak'  time  to  think  o't,  an'  ye'll  be  in 
anither  mind  the  morn's  mornin'."     Nae  doot  ye're  " 

"Now,  my  good  woman,"  interrupted  Jack,  firmly 
but  kindly,  "  don't  bother  me  with  objections  or  advice, 
but  do  what  I  bid  you — there's  a  good  soul ;  be.  off." 

Mrs.  Niven  saw  that  she  had  no  chance  of  impressing 
her  lodger  in  his  present  mood  ;  she  therefore  retired, 
while  Jack  put  on  a  rough  pilot-cloth  coat  and  round 
straw  hat,  in  which  he  was  wont  at  times  to  go  boating. 
Thus  clad  he  went  off  to  the  docks  of  the  city  in  which 
he  dwelt ;  the  name  of  which  city  it  is  not  important 
that  the  reader  should  know. 

In  a  humble  abode  near  the  said  docks  a  bulky  sea- 
captain  lay  stretched  in  his  hammock,  growling.  The 
prevailing  odours  of  the  neighbourhood  were  tar,  oil, 
fish,  and  marine-stores.  The  sea-captain's  room  par- 
took largely  of  the  same  odours,  and  was  crowded  with 
more  than  an  average  share  of  the  stores.  It  was  a 
particularly  small  room,  with  charts,  telescopes,  speaking- 
trumpets,  log-lines,  sextants,  portraits  of  ships,  sou'- 
westers,  oil-cloth  coats  and  leggings  on  the  walls  ;  model 
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ships  suspended  from  the  beams  overhead  ;  sea-boots, 
coils  of  rope,  kegs,  and  handspikes  on  the  floor,  and 
great  shells,  earthenware  ornaments,  pagodas  and  Chinese 
idols  on  the  mantelpiece.  In  one  corner  stood  a  child's 
crib.  The  hammock  swung  across  the  room  like  a 
heavy  cloud  about  to  descend  and  overwhelm  the  whole. 
This  simile  was  further  borne  out  by  the  dense  volumes 
of  tobacco  smoke  in  which  the  captain  enveloped  himself, 
and  through  which  his  red  visage  loomed  over  the  edge 
of  the  hammock  like  a  lurid  setting  sun. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  clouds  continued  to  multiply 
and  thicken.  No  sound  broke  the  calm  that  prevailed, 
save  a  stertorous  breathing,  with  an  occasional  hitch  in 
it.  Suddenly  there  was  a  convulsion  in  the  clouds,  and 
one  of  the  hitches  developed  into  a  tremendous  cough. 
There  was  something  almost  awe-inspiring  in  the  cough. 
The  captain  was  a  huge  and  rugged  man.  His  cough 
was  a  terrible  compound  of  a  choke,  a  gasp,  a  rend,  and 
a  roar.  Only  lungs  of  sole-leather  could  have  weathered 
it.  Each  paroxysm  suggested  the  idea  that  the  man's 
vitals  were  being  torn  asunder ;  but  not  content  with 
that,  the  exasperated  mariner  made  matters  worse  by 
keeping  up  a  continual  growl  of  indignant  remonstrance 
in  a  thunderous  undertone. 

' '  Hah  !  that  was  a  splitter.  A  few  more  hug — sh  ! 
ha  !  like  that  will  bust  the  biler  entirely.    Polly — hallo ! " 

The  lurid  sun  appeared  to  listen  for  a  moment,  then 
opening  its  mouth  it  shouted  "Polly — ahoy!"  as  if  it 
were  hailing  the  maintop  of  a  seventy-four. 

Immediately  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and,  straightway,  from  out  a  mass 
of  marine-stores  there  emerged  a  fairy  !  At  least  the 
little  girl,  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared, with  rich  brown  tumbling  hair,  pretty  blue  eyes, 
faultless  figure,  and  ineffable  sweetness  in  every  lineament 
of  her  little  face,  might  easily  have  passed  for  a  fairy  or 
an  angel. 

"What!  caught  you  napping?"  growled  the  captain 
in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm. 

"  Only  a  minute,  father;  I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied 
Polly,  with  a  little  laugh,  as  she  ran  to  the  fireplace  and 
took  up  a  saucepan  that  simmered  there. 

"  Here,  look  alive !  shove  along  !  hand  it  up  !  I'm 
chokin'  !" 

The  child  held  the  saucepan  as  high  as  she  could 
towards  the  hammock.  The  captain  reaching  down  one 
of  his  great  arms,  caught  it  and  took  a  steaming  draught. 
It  seemed  to  relieve  him  greatly. 

"You're  a  trump  for  gruel,  Polly,"  he  growled,  return- 
ing the  saucepan.  "Now  then,  up  with  the  pyramid 
and  give  us  a  nor'-wester." 

The  child  returned  the  saucepan  to  the  fireplace,  and 
then  actively  placed  a  chair  nearly  underneath  the 
hammock.  Upon  the  chair  she  set  a  stool,  and  on  the 
top  she  perched  herself.  Thus  she  was  enabled  to  grasp 
the  lurid  sun  by  two  enormous  whiskers,  and,  putting 
her  lips  out,  gave  it  a  charming  "nor'-wester,"  which 
was  returned  with  hyperborean  violence.  Immediately 
after,  Polly  ducked  her  head,  and  thus  escaped  being 
blown  away,  like  a  Hindoo  mutineer  from  a  cannon's 
mouth,  as  the  captain  went  off  in  another  fit. 

"Oh  !  father,"  said  Polly,  quite  solemnly,  as  she  de- 
scended and  looked  up  from  a  comparatively  safe  distance, 
"  isn't  it  awful  ?" 

"Yes,  Poll,  it's  about  the  wust  un  I've  had  since  I 
came  from  Barbadoes,  but  the  last  panful  has  mollified 
it  I  think,  and  your  nor'-wester  has  Pollyfied  it,  so,  turn 
into  your  bunk,  old  girl,  an'  take  a  nap.  You've  much 
need  of  it,  poor  thing." 

"  No,  father,  if  I  get  into  my  crib  i"  II  sleep  so  heavy 
that  you  won't  be  able  to  wake  me.  I'll  just  lie  down 
where  I  was  before." 

"Well,  well — among  the  rubbish  if  ye  prefer  it;  no 
matter  s'  long  as  you  have  a  snooze,"  growled  the  captain 
as  he  turned  over,  while  the  fairy  disappeared  into  the 
dark  recess  from  which  she  rose. 


Just  then  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  roared  the  captain. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  nautical-looking  man  entered, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  before  the  hammock,  whence 
the  captain  gave  him  a  stern,  searching  glance,  and 
opened  fire  on  him  with  his  pipe. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  intrude,  Captain  Samson,"  said  the 
stranger;  "I  know  you,  although  you  don't  know  me. 
You  start  to-morrow  or  next  day,  I  understand,  for 
Melbourne  1 " 

"  Wind  and  weather  permitting "  growled  the  captain 
— "  well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Have  you  completed  your  crew  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Nearly — what  then?"  replied  the  captain  with  a 
touch  of  ferocity,  for  he  felt  sensations  of  an  approach- 
ing paroxysm. 

"Will  you  engage  meV  asked  Philosopher  Jack,  for 
it  was  he. 

"  In  what  capacity  ?"  demanded  the  captain  somewhat 
sarcastically. 

"As  an  ordinary  seaman — or  a  boy  if  you  will,' 
replied  Edwin  with  a  smile. 

"  No,"  growled  Samson  decisively,  "  I  won't  engage  you. 
Men  with  kid  gloves  and  white  hands  don't  suit  me." 

From  the  mere  force  of  habit  the  young  student  had 
pulled  on  his  gloves  on  leaving  his  lodging,  and  had 
only  removed  that  of  the  right  hand  on  entering  the 
captain's  dwelling.  He  now  inserted  a  finger  at  the 
wrist  of  the  left  hand  glove,  ripped  it  off,  and  flung  it 
with  its  fellow  under  the  grate.  Thereafter  he  gathered 
some  ashes  and  soot  from  the  fireplace  with  which  he 
put  his  hands  on  a  footing  with  those  of  a  coal-heaver. 

"Will  you  take  me  now,  captain?"  he  said,  return- 
ing to  the  hammock  and  spreading  out  his  hands. 

The  captain  gave  vent  to  a  short  laugh,  which  brought 
on  a  tremendous  fit,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
gasped,  "  Yes,  my  lad,  p'raps  I  will,  but  first  I  must 
know  something  about  you. " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  philosopher,  and  at  once  gave 
the  captain  a  brief  outline  of  his  circumstances. 

"Well,  you  know  your  own  affairs  best,"  said  Captain 
Samson  when  he  had  finished  ;  "  I'm  no  judge  of  such 
a  case,  but  as  you're  willin'  to  ship,  I'm  willin'  to  ship 
you.  Come  here  before  ten  to-morrow.  Good-night. 
There,  it's  a-comin' — hash — k —  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  another  furious  paroxysm  Edwin 
Jack  retired. 

Not  long  after,  the  captain  raised  himself  on  one 
elbow,  listened  intently  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  Polly  was  asleep,  slipped  from  his 
hammock — as  only  seamen  know  how — and  proceeded 
to  dress  with  the  utmost  caution.  He  was  evidently 
afraid  of  the  little  sleeper  among  the  rubbish.  It  was 
quite  interesting  to  observe  the  quiet  speed  with  which 
he  thrust  his  great  limbs  into  his  ample  garments, 
gazing  anxiously  all  the  time  at  Polly's  corner. 

Issuing  from  his  own  door  with  the  step  of  an  elephan- 
tine mouse,  the  captain  went  rapidly  through  several 
streets  to  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend,  whom  he  found 
at  supper  with  his  wife  and  family. 

"Evenin',  Bailie  Trench;  how  are  'ee,  Mrs.  T.  ? 
how's  everybody,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  hearty  rasping 
voice,  as  he  shook  hands  right  and  left,  while  one  of 
his  huge  legs  was  taken  possession  of  and  embraced  by 
the  bailie's  only  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  six. 

"Why,  Samson,"  exclaimed  the  bailie,  after  quiet 
had  been  restored,  and  his  friend  had  been  thrust  into 
a  chair  with  little  Susan  on  his  knee,  "  I  thought  you 
were  laid  up  with  influenza — eh  ?  " 

"So  I  was,  bailie,  an'  so  I  am,"  replied  the  captain, 
"leastwise  I'm  still  on  the  sick-list  and  was  in  my 
hammock  till  about  half-an-hour  ago,  but  I'm  gettin' 
round  fast.  The  night  air  seems  to  do  me  a  world  o' 
good — contrary  wise  to  doctor's  expectations." 

"  Have  some  supper?"  said  Mrs.  Trench,  who  was  a 
weakish  lady  with  watery  eyes. 
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"No  supper,  Mrs.  T.,  thank 'ee;  the  fact  is  I  ve 
come  on  business.  I  should  be  on  my  beam-ends  by 
rights.  I'm  absent  without  leave,  an'  have  only  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  The  passenger  I  spoke  of  has 
changed  his  mind  and  his  berth  is  free,  so  I  m  glad  to 
be  able  to  take  your  son  Ben  after  all.  But  he'll  have 
to  get  ready  quick,  for  the  "Lively  Poll"  sails  the  day 
after  to-morrow  or  next  day— all  bein'  well." 


He 


The  eyes  of  young  Benjamin  Trench  sparkled, 
was  a  tall,  thin,  rather  quiet  lad  of  eighteen.  _ 

"I  can  be  ready  to-night  if  you  wish  it,  Captain 
Samson,"  he  said,  with  a  flush  on  his  usually  pale  face. 

Beside  Mrs.  Trench  there  sat  a  sturdy  little  boy.  He 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  Ben— a  bright  ruddy  fellow  of 
fourteen,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits  and  with  energy 
enough  for  three  lads  of  his  size.     This  youth's  counte- 


nance fell  so  visibly  when  Ben  spoke  of  going  away  that 
Mrs.  Trench  could  not  help  noticing  it. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Watty  Wilkins  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  returned  the  boy,  "only  I  don't 
like  to  hear  Ben  speak  of  leaving  us  all  and  going  to 
Australia.  And  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  go  with 
him.  Won't  you  take  me  as  a  cabin  boy,  Captain 
Samson  ? " 

"Sorry  I  can't,  lad,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  grin. 
"Got  a  cabin  boy  already." 

"Besides,  your  father  would  not  let  you,"  said  Mrs. 


Trench,  "  and  it  would  never  do  to  go  without  his  leave. 
Only  misfortune  could  come  of  that." 

"Humph!  it's  very  hard,"  pouted  the  boy.  "I 
wanted  him  to  get  me  into  the  navy,  and  he  wouldn't  ; 
and  now  I  want  him  to  get  me  into  the  merchant  service, 
and  he  won't.     But  I'll  go  in  spite  of  him." 

"No,  you  won't,  Watty,"  said  Ben,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"Yes,  Ben,  I  will,"  returned  little  Wilkins,  with 
such  an  air  of  determination  that  every  one  except  Ben 
laughed. 
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"Now,  bailie,"  said  the  captain  rising,  "I'm  off. 
The  truth  is,  I  wouldn't  have  come  if  it  had  not  been 
important  to  let  you  know  at  once  to  get  your  boy  ready, 
but  1  had  no  one  to  send  except  Polly,  and  I  wouldn't 
send  her  out  at  night  by  herself  for  all  the  wealth  of 
linlv.  Moreover,  she  wouldn't  have  let  me  out  to-night 
for  any  consideration  whatever.  She's  very  strict  with 
me  is  my  little  keeper.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  she 
should  wake  and  find  me  gone.     So,  good-night  all." 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  guilty  man  entered  his 
dwelling  on  tiptoe.  In  order  to  get  into  his  hammock 
with  extreme  caution  he  forsook  his  ancient  method  of 
a  spring,  and  mounted  on  an  empty  cask  The  cask  was 
not  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  went  through  the  head 
of  it  with  a  hideous  crash  !  Spurning  it  from  him,  he 
had  just  time  to  plunge  into  his  place  of  repose  and  haul 
the  clothes  over  him  when  Polly  emerged  from  her  lair 
with  wondering  eyes. 

"Whatever  was  that,  father  ?" 

"  Kothin',  my  dear,  nothin'  in  partickler — only  a  cask 
I  kicked  over.  Now,  then,  Poll,  since  you're  keepin' 
me  awake  in  this  fashion  it's  your  dooty  to  soothe  me 
with  an  extra  panful,  and  another  nor'-wester — so,  up 
wi'  the  pyramid  ;  and  after  you've  done  it  you  must  turn 
into  your  crib.  I'll  not  want  you  again  to-night.  The 
cough's  much  better.  There — thankee.  Pollyfy  me  now 
— that's  right.     Good-night." 

Oh,  base  mariner  !  little  did  you  merit  such  a  pleasant 
termination  to  your  evening's  work  ;  but  you  are  not  the 
only  wicked  man  in  this  world  who  receives  more  than 
he  deserves. 

Two  days  after  the  incidents  just  related  a  noble  ship 
spread  her  canvas  to  a  favouring  breeze,  and,  bowing 
farewell  to  her  port  of  departure,  commenced  the  long 
long  voyage  to  the  Antipodes. 

She  was  not  a  passenger  ship,  but  a  trader,  nevertheless 
there  were  a  few  passengers  on  her  quarter-deck,  and 
among  these  towered  the  colossal  figure  of  Captain 
Samson.  Beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  stood  a  fairy- 
like little  creature  with  brown  curls  and  pretty  blue  eyes. 
Not  far  from  her,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  Benjamin 
Trench  frantically  waved  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
eyes.  The  signal  was  responded  to  with  equal  feeling 
by  the  bailie,  his  wife,  and  little  Susan.  A  good  number 
of  people,  young  and  old,  assembled  at  the  pier-head, 
among  whom  many  waved  handkerchiefs,  and  hands, 
and  scarfs,  and  hats,  to  the  crew. 

Among  the  sailors  who  gazed  wistfully  towards  the 
pier  was  one  who  made  no  farewell  signal,  and  received 
no  parting  wave.  Philosopher  Jack  had  concealed  his 
intention  of  going  to  sea  from  all  his  college  chums,  and 
a  bitter  feeling  of  loneliness  oppressed  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  his  old  father  and  mother,  and  the  lowly 
cottage  on  the  border  hills.  He  had  not,  indeed,  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  but  he 
had  disobeyed  the  well-known  Scripture  command  to  do 
them  "honour,"  for  he  had  resolved  on  his  course  of 
action  without  consulting  them  or  asking  their  advice. 
He  felt  that  he  had  very  selfishly  forsaken  them  in  their 
old  age  ;  in  the  hour  of  their  sore  distress,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  stood  woefully  in  need  of  his  strong  muscles, 
buoyant  spirit,  and  energetic  brain.  In  short,  Edwin 
Jack  began  to  feel  that  he  required  all  his  philosophy, 
and  something  more,  to  enable  him  to  face  the  future 
with  the  unflinching  courage  of  a  man. 

So  the  ship  moved  slowly  on,  revealing  on  her  stern 
the  "Lively  Poll"  in  letters  of  burnished  gold — past 
the  pier-bead,  down  the  broad  river,  out  upon  the  widen- 
ing firth,  beyond  lighthouse,  buoy,  and  beacon,  until  at 
l.i.-.t  the  fresh  Atlantic  breezes  filled  her  snowy  sails. 

And  ever  as  she  rose  and  sank  upon  the  rolling  waves 
their  swish  and  thud  fell  strangely  on  the  ear  of  one  who 
lay  deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  hull,  where — among 
barrels  of  pork,  and  casks  of  tar,  and  cans  of  oil,  and 
soils  of  rope,  and  other  unsavoury  stores — he  consorted 
with  rats  and  mice  and  an  uneasy  conscience  in  thick 


darkness.  This  was  a  "stowaway."  He  was  a  sturdy, 
bright,  ruddy  little  fellow  of  fourteen.  Down  in  that 
unwholesome  place,  with  a  few  ship-biscuits  and  a  bottle 
of  water  to  keep  him  alive,  he  would  have  looked  like  a 
doubled-up  overgrown  hedgehog  if  there  had  been  light 
enough  to  reveal  him. 

Thus,  with  its  little  world  of  hopes  and  fears,  its  cares 
and  pleasures,  and  its  brave,  trembling,  trusting,  sorrow- 
ing, joyful,  anxious,  reckless  hearts,  the  good  ship  passed 
from  the  shores  of  Britain,  until  her  sails  quivered  like 
a  petrel's  wings  on  the  horizon,  and  then  vanished  into 
the  boundless  bosom  of  the  mighty  sea. 
To  be  continued. 


Efje  Jlgsters  of  (jTfjtllrlBeatfj. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macdotf,  D.D. 

"  The  child  died." — 2  Sam.  xii.  18. 

"  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?    And  she  a-nswered,  It  is  well."— 
2  Kings  iv.  26. 

PROFOUNDLY  touching  is  the  spectacle, 
When  called  to  gaze  upon  the  unused  toy, 
The  silent  plaything — mimic  bat  or  ball, 
The  tiny  spade  and  rake,  with  withered  flowers 
Still  lying  in  the  basket  as  fresh  plucked  ; 
Waking  fond  memories,  now  of  ringing  laugh, 
And  now  of  pattering  footstep,  while  the  name, 
Whispered  with  bated  breath,  is  found  among 
The  churchyard's  crowded  epitaphs.     Why  thus 
The  mother  called,  through  bitter  tears,  to  wail 
The  home-fold  emptied  of  its  tender  lamb  ? 
Her  flow'ret  in  its  op'ning  vernal  prime, 
Summoned  to  perish  ?     We  can  understand 
The  gradual  decline  of  reverent  age  ; 
Why  arms  that  fondled  us  in  infancy 
Should  moulder  in  the  dust.     We  wonder  not 
At  the  old  Christian's  timeous  exodus  ; 
Like  fading  crimson  hues  of  parting  day 
Bathing  the  hoary  summit  of  some  Alp  ; 
Or  like  the  birchen  forests  of  the  north, 
Which  in  their  mellow  golden  autumn  tints 
Are  grandest  in  decay.     The  shock  of  corn 
In  season  to  the  sickle  falls  ;  but  why 
Thus  blight  green  ears  ?     The  tenor  voice  may  go  ; 
Why  hush  the  infant  trebles  ?     Why  permit 
The  tend'rest  fibres  to  be  intertwined 
Amid  the  heart-roots  ;  then,  when  firmly  fixed, 
Wrench  them  away  ? 

Ye  who  bewail  the  loss 
Of  a  departed  child, — a  flower  soon  pluck'd 
(But  not  too  soon  for  glory)  which  distill  'd 
Celestial  fragrance  on  your  path  below — 
Speak  only  of  "  departure  "  not  of  "death  !  " 
We  do  not  call  that  "dying,"  when  we  mark 
The  virgin  blossom  of  the  bursting  spring 
Drop  from  the  tree.     'Tis  but  an  onward  step 
In  nature.     So,  when  lives  of  promise  "fall," 
'Tis  the  precursor  of  immortal  growth  : 
Gone  are  the  blossoms,  but  the  fruit  remains  ; 
The  casket  breaks,  the  jewel  still  survives. 

Might  not  the  insect  on  the  withered  moss, 

Or  nestling  in  some  hollowed  trunk  of  tree, 

Well  be  forgiven  his  envy  when  he  sees 

His  brother  insect  mounting  to  the  skies 

With  gilded  wings  dipped  in  the  rainbow  tints, 

Exulting  in  his  freedom,  as  he  speeds 

In  unimpeded  course  from  flower  to  flower  ? 

Oh  !  with  a  nobler  envy  be  it  yours 

To  follow  upwards,  in  its  early  flight, 

The  spirit  freed  for  ever  from  the  thrall 

And  tyranny  of  evil  ; — burst  the  shell 

Of  this  poor  torpid  life,  to  roam  amid 

The  amaranthine  bowers  of  Paradise. 


THE  FIRST  CRUISE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHIP  'BETHLEHEM.' 


Talk  not  of  "buried  memories  I" —  not  so  : 

The  dead  are  living  with  the  living  God. 

And  if  at  times  we  speak  of  them  as  "  lost," 

Lost,  only  as  the  orb  is  lost  behind 

The  visible  horizon,  there  to  light 

Some  other  segment  of  the  universe. 

Lost,  only  as  the  stars  are  lost  in  blaze 

Of  glorious  day.     Lost,  as  the  drop  of  dew 

Surrenders  its  bright  gem  to  be  absorbed 

In  the  resplendence  of  the  parent  sun. 

Lost,  not  to  tenant  unfamiliar  lands, 

But  in  a  second  home  and  rendezvous 

To  live  for  endless  years  !     The  gathered  flower 

Is  often  the  exotic  ;  better  far 

Transferred  from  earth,  to  bloom  in  genial  climes 

Where  tempest  is  unknown.     Consider  all 

That  bud  of  promise  has  been  saved  !     The  dove 

With  unsoiled  plumage  and  unruffled  wings 

Has  early  soared  above  the  sweep  of  storm 

Into  the  rock-clefts,  and  from  every  snare 

Has  "  clean  escaped  !  " 

Meanwhile,  bereav'd  one,  cast 
Thy  heavy  burden  on  the  Lord  thy  God  : 
He  will  sustain  thee  underneath  its  load. 
In  beautiful  proportion  doth  He  give 
Supporting  grace  to  meet  the  trial-hour. 
Oft  have  I  watched  on  summer's  early  morn 
The  bright  blue  gentian  shivering  on  the  lip 
Of  Alpine  glacier.     He  who  gives  it  strength 
To  battle  with  the  giant  mountain-storm, 
Its  tiny  stalk  unbroken,  will  be  true, 
In  mightier  wrestlings,  to  His  plighted  word. 
Stands  unrevoked  this  legacy  divine  ; 
The  lonely  cottager  in  lowly  hut, 
The  widow'd  monarch  in  her  sackcloth'd  halls, 
Alike  can  serve  themselves  its  chartered  heirs  ; 
"As  is  thy  day,  so  too  thy  strength  shall  be  !" 

Say,  "7s  it  well  with  thee  and  with  the  child  i" 
In  calm  assurance  of  its  peerless  bliss 
Make  answer,  "  It  IS  WELL  ! " 


EJje  tftrst  Cruise  of  tfje  (§000  Sfjip 
'Betfjlrfjem;' 

Or,   HIS  TWO   HALF-CROWNS. 
By  L.  B.  Walford. 

THE  short-lived  glory  of  a  winter  sunset  was  fast 
fading  out  of  the  sky.  An  hour  before,  the  long 
wide  plain,  with  its  undulating  surface  of  tree  and  field, 
had  been  lit  up  with,  a  glow  like  that  of  the  Indian 
summer,  and  the  leaves  which  yet  remained  on  the 
branches  clung  tightly,  and  a  few  flowers  even  unclosed 
themselves,  half  expecting  a  reward  of  their  early  vigour. 
But  alas  !  the  great  orb  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
western  horizon,  and  then  grew  smaller  and  smaller  till 
not  a  streak  remained.  A  dank  mist  crept  up  the 
valley,  and  hung  on  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  and  the  coat 
of  the  shepherd,  as  he  went  to  count  them  for  the  night. 
The  birds  were  silent.  The  voice  of  the  river,  rumbling 
beneath  its  fog,  sounded  harsh  and  near. 

It  was  already  dark  in  the  woods,  but  where  the  sun 
had  been  warmest  during  the  day  some  faint  light  still 
remained.  One  of  these  favoured  places  was  a  pleasant 
cottage  close  by  the  highway  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  rose  on  one  side  of  the  village.  Although  this 
hil'.  was  no  more  than  a  long,  easy  slope,  it  was  spoken 
of  by  the  villagers  with  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
only  one  for  many  miles  round.  A  huge  pair  of  iron 
gates  shut  in  the  cottage  at  the  top  of  the  hill  from  the 
highway,  for  it  was  one  of  the  lodges  belonging  to  the 
Hall,   and  was  generally  known  as  the  South  Lodge. 


The  avenue  towards  the  south  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  avenues,  and  the  trees  met  and  arched  over  it  for 
nearly  a  mile,  at  such  a  height  that  Bob  used  to  wonder 
when  they  ever  were  planted,  and  how  many  different 
sets  of  people  they  could  remember,  before  Squire  was 
born,  to  live  at  the  Hall,  and  afterwards  be  carried  to 
the  little,  quiet  burying-ground  among  the  woods. 

Bob  was  a  good  son,  and  if  his  mother  wanted  him,  as 
she  often  did,  to  help  her  with  the  small,  untidy  garden, 
or  to  brush  the  dead  leaves  in  heaps  along  the  avenue, 
Bob  was  always  ready. 

On  this  particular  December  day,  however,  about 
which  I  write,  Bob  had  neither  been  in  the  avenue  nor 
the  garden.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  he  was 
curled  up  within  the  deep  kitchen-window,  intent  upon 
something  which  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  attention. 

As  he  moved  hither  and  thither,  holding  it  close  to 
the  window  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  waning 
light,  it  showed  plainly  as  a  boy's  model  of  a  schooner 
ship.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  piece  of  boy's 
workmanship.  It  had  been  building,  if  one  may  use 
the  expression,  for  months,  and  was  now  all  but  com- 
pleted, even  to  the  firmly-placed  masts  and  the,  delicate 
tracery  of  ropes  and  ladders.  All  his  schoolfellows  had 
watched  the  manufacture  of  Bob's  ship,  some  with 
admiration,  some  with  incredulity.  Bob  himself,  though 
modest,  owned  that  he  felt  it  was  a  masterpiece  !  The 
masterpiece,  however,  needed  a  few  finishing  touches,  and 
these  were  being  given  as  fast  as  eyes  and  fingers  could 
give  them.  That  was  why  the  light  was  so  precious  and 
the  window-sill  so  convenient ;  not  another  nook  in  the 
kitchen,  not  even  Bob's  favourite  hearthstone,  would 
have  done  half  as  well.  But  in  through  those  little 
diamond-shaped  panes  came  all  the  sunbeams  that  ever 
strayed  that  way,  and  dark  and  dreary  as  was  that 
December  afternoon,  there  were  still  a  few  lingerers  left 
to  gladden  it.  Presently  the  kitchen  door  opened  and 
a  woman  came  in. 

"  Deary  me  !  what  a  mess  !  " 

Receiving  no  response  to  her  remark,  Widow  Trueman 
walked  forward  to  the  fireplace.  Snap  went  a  stick,  crack 
went  another,  wizz  went  a  third  with  a  prolonged  wrench  ! 
A  somewhat  superannuated  poker  was  next  in  requisition, 
and  a  slumbering  old  coal,  that  had  nearly  dragged  out 
its  life  in  unconsciousness,  was  suddenly  restored  and 
put  to  the  torture  by  such  violent  measures,  that  with 
a  loud  ejaculation  he  flew  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

"Now  then,  Bob,"  said  his  mother,  "I  want  the 
table.     Come  and  help  to  get  the  tea,  lad." 

Bob  laid  the  ship  down,  and  spread  the  cloth  with 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  place.  Cups  and  saucers, 
plates  and  knives,  were  put  down  in  the  same  dreamy 
way,  but  no  sooner  did  the  hot  cup  of  tea  steam  up 
under  Bob's  nose,  and  the  thick  brown  toast  crunch 
between  his  teeth,  than  all  of  a  sudden  the  thoughtful 
little  carpenter  was  transformed  into  a  ravenous  school- 
boy who  had  not  eaten  anything  since  his  frugal  dinner 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

Widow  Trueman  took  a  long  warm  drink,  and  setting 
down  her  cup,  pronounced  herself  a  "  different  creature." 
"  I  do  declare  I  had  almost  given  in,"  said  she.  "The 
fog  on  the  river,  as  I  came  by,  seemed  to  go  down  mj- 
very  throat.     The  fire'll  toast  some  more,  Bob." 

Bob  toasted  some  more,  and  then  ate  some  more,  and 
then  toasted  some  more  for  his  mother,  and  then  ate 
the  crusts,  and  buttered  his  hands,  and  drank  his  tea, 
and  looked  at  his  ship,  and  was  supremely  happy. 

"You'll  be  going  to  give  it  a  name,  Bob,"  observed 
his  mother  presently,  as  under  the  reviving  influence  of 
the  meal  she  grew  comfortable,  and  more  recognisant  of 
the  ship's  claims. 

Of  course  Bob  was. 

"  What  is  it  to  be,  if  it  aint  a  secret  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  myself,"  said  Bob,  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  importance.  "  We,  that's  Fred  Story  and 
me,  haven't  made  up  our  minds." 
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'"The  Flying  Mist,'  to  please  Rick?"  suggested  the 
widow. 

Rick  was  boatswain  of  the  "  Flying  Mist," — a  baronet's 
beautiful  schooner  yacht,  and  was  Bob's  grown-up 
brother,  the  only  one  he  had.  The  yacht  was  now  return- 
ing from  a  cruise  iu  Norway,  would  lie  by  for  the  winter 
at  Southampton,  and  Kick  with  his  mates  be  paid  off. 

Rick  was  expected  at  the  lodge  the  following  week, 
and  Bob  had  had  the  greatest  anxiety  to  have  the  ship 
finished  before  his  arrival.  But  to  call  it  the  "Flying 
Mist,"  that  wouldn't  do  !  Rick,  the  best-natured  fellow 
iu  the  world,  and  the  kindest  of  sons  and  brothers,  was 
so  extremely  tenacious  of  the  honour  of  his  craft,  that  to 
call  his  little  toy  by  its  name  would,  Bob  knew,  be  to 
draw  upon  it  Rick's  ridicule  instead  of  his  approval. 
If  Eiek  laughed  at  it,  Bob — he  was  but  a  little  fellow — 
felt  it  would  be  too  bitter  to  be  borne.  When  his 
mother  suggested  the  name,  therefore,  Bob  said  uneasily, 
"No,"  and  added  that  Rick  wouldn't  like  it.  This 
Widow  Trueman  thought  incomprehensible. 

"  'Twould  show  you  thought  about  the  dear  lad  when 
he's  away,"  she  said,  "and  that  would  please  him,  Bobby !" 

No,  Bob  thought  it  wouldn't,  and  his  mother  gave  in. 

"You  know  best,"  said  she,  cheerfully.  "You  two 
always  did  know  each  other's  ways,  and  that's  what  I'm 
very  thankful  for.  When  I  was  left  a  widow  woman 
with  two  boys,  one  a  man  almost,  and  the  other  a  little 
chap  in  petticoats,  folk  said  to  me  I'd  find  it  hard  to 
make  them  puU  together,  but  I've  never  had  a  trouble 
about  it,  never.  You're  a  good  boy,  Bob,  though  I'm 
your  mother  as  says  it,  and  as  for  Rick,  there  ain't  one 
like  him  ever  I  saw. " 

Bob  nodded.     It  was  his  opinion  quite. 

All  the  time  his  mother  worked  that  evening,  Bob 
was  thinking  of  his  ship,  and  thinking  more  particularly 
of  its  name.  Fred  Story  had  promised  to  consider  the 
matter  too  ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  anybody  on  such  a 
subject  was  worth  having,  next  to  Rick's,  of  course  it 
was  that  of  Fred  Story. 

Fred  was  older  than  Bob  by  a  year  or  two,  and  was  a 
good  friend  for  him.  He  could  not  cut  out  a  boat  like 
Bob,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  could  even  have 
managed  a  willow  whistle  correctly  ;  but  wasn't  Fred 
head  of  his  class  every  day  of  his  life  ?  didn't  he  read  all 
sorts  of  books  that  none  of  the  others  had  even  heard 
of?  couldn't  he  talk,  talk,  talk,  as  long  as  you  liked  to 
listen  to  him  about  all  sorts  of  things  that  made  you 
open  your  mouth  with  wonder  ?  and  hadn't  they  all 
pointed  him  out  to  each  new  comer,  with  a  touch  of  awe 
that  instantly  communicated  itself  to  the  listener,  as  the 
cleverest  fellow  in  Henbury.  He  knew  the  boat  was  to 
be  completed  that  Saturday  afternoon,  so  he  hailed  Bob 
next  morning,  on  their  way  to  church,  to  inquire. 

"Yes,  she's  done  !"  said  Bob. 

"  And  the  name?" 

"Haven't  you  got  one  for  me,  Fred  ?"  inquired  Bob, 
somewhat  disappointed,  for  he  had  relied  upon  it. 

"No,  I  haven't!"  confessed  Fred,  "I  couldn't  think 
of  one,  because  I  got  such  a  lot  into  my  head.  After  all, 
though,  none  of  them  would  do. " 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  get  one  out  of  a  book  ! "  said 
Bob. 

"  They  were  all  out  of  books,"  said  Fred. 

"  And  yet  they  wouldn't  do  ?" 

"  No,  nor  yet  they  wouldn't  do." 

"  Whatever  is  to  become  of  her?"  exclaimed  Bob, 
dolefully,  "there's  Rick  coming  next  week  and  alL" 

"  Oh,  why  don't  you  ask  him  ?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  ask  him,  don't  you  see?"  said 
Bob.  "  I  did  so  want  to  have  it  all  done,  and  the  name 
painted  on,  before  he  comes  !" 

"  Well,  we'll  see !  I'll  find  one  yet,"  said  Fred, 
nodding  his  head.      "  I  say,  what's  on  that  paper  ?" 

"  It's  the  missionary  services." 

' '  Well,  are  you  going,  Fred  ? " 

"  Not  I.     I  may  go  in  the  evening,  perhaps." 


"I'll  go,  if  you  do." 

"All  right ;  we'll  see  if  it's  a  fine  night.  I'm  not 
going  to  give  anything  though. " 

"I've  got  nothing  to  give,"  said  Bob. 

The  day  for  the  missionary  services  came,  and  the 
evening  proving  bright  and  frosty,  numbers  of  people 
who  had  been  unable  to  attend  church  in  the  day  pre- 
pared to  go  then. 

Mrs.  Trueman  and  her  son  reached  the  church  just  as 
Fred  Story  was  entering,  and  they  went  in  together. 
Fred  had  a  paper  in  his  hand  which  he  had  got  at  school, 
and  told  Bob  it  would  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  his 
hymn-book. 

"Why,  I  say,"  whispered  Bob  excitedly,  "it's  all 
printed  out  for  this  evening." 

"Who's  that?"  whispered  Fred  back.  "It's  a 
stranger." 

He  was  looking  at  the  manse  as  he  spoke,  and  watch- 
ing the  minister  and  his  friend  go  in  at  the  side  door. 
The  stranger  was  one  who  had.  never  preached  before  in 
that  church. 

There  was  something  about  him  as  he  came  forward 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs  which  struck  many  among 
the  congregation  with  interest.  As  he  gave  out  the 
words  of  the  text,  they  listened  with  a  certain  expectation, 
and  read  the  words  along  with  him.  "And  David 
longed,  and  said,  Oh,  that  one  would  give  me  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  Well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the 
gate.  And  the  three  mighty  men  brake  through  the 
host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  Well 
of  Bethlehem  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  brought  it  to 
David.  Nevertheless  he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but 
poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord." 

The  incident  was  one  which  had  to  be  explained. 
Many  among  the  listeners  had  either  never  heard  it  at 
all,  or  had  heard  it  without  in  the  least  degree  under- 
standing or  caring  about  it. 

It  sounded  like  a  new  thing  to  them,  the  story  of  the 
tired,  thirsty,  dusty  troops  encamped  under  a  burning 
sun,  their  heads  and  eyes  aching  from  the  glare,  their 
brains  tantalising  them  with  dreams  of  grassy  meadows 
and  glittering  lakes.  Their  king  was  with  them,  suffer- 
ing like  the  common  soldiers.  One  thought  of  one  thing, 
one  of  another  ;  David's  memory  went  back  to  the  days 
when  the  shepherd-boy  of  Bethlehem  brought  his  flocks 
to  water  them  at  the  well ;  he  heard  again  its  cool 
bubble,  his  lips  tasted  its  refreshing  stream,  until  he 
loathed  so  the  warm  fetid  water  of  the  camp,  and  longed 
so  for  one  draught  of  the  sparkling  fountain  so  near  and 
yet  so  unattainable,  that  his  three  gallant  generals  coidd 
stand  it  no  longer. 

TAey  consulted  together,  and  what  did  they  do  ?  Seek 
to  purify  the  water  that  they  had  ?  Send  for  other  water 
that  might  be  a  little  better,  and  satisfy  the  restless 
craving  ?  Oh,  no  !  they  went  beyond  that.  All  by 
themselves  they  broke  right  through  the  enemy's  ranks, 
counting  it  worth  while  to  risk  their  very  lives  that  they 
might  fill  one  little  pitcher  with  water,  and  bring  it  to 
one  thirsty  man. 

Jesus  has  said,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend  ; "  and  such 
love  the  broken-down  dispirited  king  of  Israel  experi- 
enced that  day. 

We  can  fancy  his  wonder,  his  awe,  when  that  pitcher 
of  water  was  handed  him.  But  we  are  not  prepared  for 
what  follows.  Such  a  blood-bought  cup  was  not  for 
him,  we  can  almost  fancy  we  hear  him  exclaim,  for  he 
calls  it  the  blood  of  these  men  who  went  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives,  and  then  he  "poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord." 

If  the  first  act  was  unsurpassable,  the  second  was 
unparalleled.  Whether  the  mighty  men  joined  in  the 
sacrifice,  or  whether  they  regarded  it  as  waste,  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  there  was  One  who  beheld,  and  who, 
David  knew  well,  would  not  scorn  his  offering. 

The  true  nature  of  the  king's  act  of  worship  was  then 
explained,   and  at  length,  with  quiet  familiarity,   the 
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preacher  brought  the  great  subject  down  into  the  little 
church. 

"But  few  of  you,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "are  rich; 
some  are  very  poor.  Yet  tell  me  is  there  any  here  so 
very  poor  in  goods  that  he  cannot  give  anything  to  his 
Lord,  any  so  poor  in  love  that  he  will  not  ?  There  was 
a  time  when  He  gave  all  He  had  for  each  one  of  you. 
Now,  He  says  and  repeats  more  than  once,  that  a  cup  of 
cold  water  given  for  His  sake  to  one  of  His  disciples  shall 
be  counted  as  given  to  Him.  Yet,  ere  you  offer,  pause. 
A  cup  of  cold  water,  of  common  water,  water  which 
flows  beside  your  very  doorsteps,  it  is  so  little  to  give  ! 
It  will  be  accepted  mind, — we  have  His  word  for  that— 
if  you  can  really  go  no  higher.  Fear  not  to  bring  it, 
fear  not  to  bring  anything,  however  small,  with  this 
conviction  in  your  heart,  'It  is  all  I  can  do,'  but  make 
very  sure  first  that  it  is  all.  Remember  that  when 
David  sat  upon  his  cedar  throne,  curtains  albeit  of 
purple  and  scarlet  and  gold  were  not  good  enough  for 
the  Ark  of  God.  Cold  water,  when  wealth  and  power, 
oxen  and  sheep  were  his,  was  not  the  king's  offering. 
But  a  jug  from  the  Well  of  Bethlehem  when  the  royal 
giver  sat  in  the  cave  and  longed  for  it,  and  when  the 
mighty  men  charged  an  army  and  fought  for  it,  was 
indeed  a  fitting  offering  for  the  Lord.  It  cost  them  dear, 
and  that  was  why.  And  so  remember,  too,  that  though 
two  mites  in  the  widow's  hand  drew  forth  the  Saviour's 
kind  approval,  two  mites  in  your  hand  to-night  may  be 
indeed  a  wretched  offering !  Do  not  give  what  you 
cannot  miss.  What  is  a  great  thing  in  your  affections 
may,  nay,  it  ought  to  be  His.  Give  money — give  as 
much  as  you  can,  give  as  often  as  you  can — but  do  not 
stop  there.  Give  your  time,  give  your  talents,  give  your 
prayers.  Jesus  Christ  is  looking  down  to  see  who  gives 
to-night.  He  will  not  heed  what  is  dropped  into  the 
plate,  nor  who  sings  loudest,  nor  who  kneels  longest. 
He  is  listening  to  the  prayer,  he  is  marking  the  sacrifice. 
Oh,  give  something !  What !  you  earn  Uttle,  you  are 
poorly  paid,  you  must  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day  ?  He  knows 
all  that.  He  would  not  have  you  do  otherwise  ;  it  is 
right,  it  is  your  duty,  but  yet  you  can  give  something. 
You  do  not  belong  to  the  Church?  Nay,  but  the 
heathen  are  perishing,  give  something. 

"And  you,  little  boy  or  girl,  you  have  no  money  of 
your  own,  and  so  you  think  you  have  nothing  to  give  ? 
Ah,  but  you  have  !  Did  you  ever  pray  for  a  missionary  ? 
Did  you  ever  pray  for  the  heathen  ?  Do  it  then  to-night, 
and  you  will  give  something  too.  Think  of  it  as  giving 
to  Jesus.  Jesus  loves  you,  Jesus  died  for  you,  Jesus  is 
longing  to  save  not  only  you,  but  every  one  of  those 
millions  [who  know  not  His  name,  and  whom  we  are 
allowing  to  die  in  their  ignorance.  Can  anything  please 
him  better  than  that  we  who  are  redeemed  by  His  love 
should  intercede  with  Him  for  the  redemption  of  those  ? 
Then  give  him  this  pleasure,  and  give  what  you  can 
besides.  Mean  and  shabby  it  may  be  at  the  best,  but  so 
given,  it  shall  become  forthwith  of  such  value  in  His 
eyes  that  it  shall  be  found  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life 
at  the  last  Day." 

Whose  was  that  little  troubled  face  looking  up  at  the 
preacher  as  he  stopped  ? 

"  Fred,"  said  little  Bob  Trueman  afterwards,  "  I  was 
so  sorry  I  had  nothing." 

"I  had  a  shilling,"  observed  Fred,  unnecessarily. 

"Mother,"  said  Bob,  "you  had  a  shilling  too;  I 
didn't  know  you  were  going  to  give  anything." 

"Yes,  dear,  I've  had  it  laid  by  a  long  time  ;  it's  little 
enough  sure,"  said  the  widow  cheerily,  "  but  somehow  I 
never  felt  it  was  so  much  till  to-night.  He  knows,  as 
the  minister  said — He  knows  I  would  have  given  more  if 
I  had  got  it.  Perhaps  I  may  have  another  sixpence  by 
Sunday,  but  if  I  haven't  it's  all  the  same.  What  a  sermon 
it  was  for  poor  folks,  and  what  a  comfort  to  many  a  one  !  " 

"Yes,  but  I  had  nothing,"  said  Bob. 

"Then  you  heard  what  you  had  to  do,  deary,"  said 
the  widow  in  the  same  cheerful  way. 


"  I  did  try,"  said  Bob  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  then  you 
see,  mother,  I  kept  thinking  I  wasn't  sure. " 

"Sure  of  what,  Bob?" 

Bob  looked  round  to  see  that  Fred  Story  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  said, 

"  I  wasn't  quite  sure  that  it,  that  I — I  mean  that  I 
had  nothing,  mother." 

"I  don't  think  you've  had  anything  for  a  long  time, 
not  since  Master  Charlie  went  away  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't  exactly,  not  money,"  said  Bob. 

"  What  have  you  haJ  then  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  mother,  I've  got  something  that's  as 
good  or  better,  and  that  I  could  get  a  good  price  for,  if  I 
liked  to  sell  it." 

"What's  that  Bob?" 

"The  ship,"  said  Bob.  "Mother  Davis  said  she'd 
give  me  five  shillings  for  it  any  day  I  liked  to  sell  it ; 
she  said  that,  when  she  was  up  on  Friday." 

' '  Did  she,  Bob  ?  Why  didn't  you  sell  it  then  ?  Five 
shillings  is  a  deal  more  than  it's  worth  !  At  least,"  added 
the  widow,  apologetically,  as  she  caught  sight  of  Bob's 
face,  "more  than  it's  worth  to  us,  not  more  than  it's 
worth  in  itself  you  know,  lad." 

But  Bob  was  shocked  and  pained.  If  that  was  the 
light  in  which  his  mother  looked  at  the  sacrifice  he  was 
already  contemplating,  it  certainly  seemed  a  pity  to 
make  it. 

"  Five  shillings  is  a  heap  of  money,  Bob." 

"I  wouldn't  have  taken  ten  for  it  to  please  myself," 
said  Bob,  "But  I  thought  maybe" — and  he  stopped. 

"Well,  think  about  it,  dear  ;  take  time  ;"  said  the 
mother.  "  There'd  be  a  shilling  for  the  missionaries  and 
four  shillings  for  yourself.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
as  well,  Bob  ! " 

"If  I  did  it,"  said  Bob,  solemnly,  "it  would  be  all 
for  the  missionaries  !" 

Nobody  would  have  believed  the  sacrifice  this  little 
boy  was  making.  He  did  not  wish  to  do  it,  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  do  it,  and  yet  it  seemed  laid 
upon  him.  He  had  one  thing  he  could  give,  and  that 
one  thing  was  the  most  precious  to  him  in  the  world. 
When  he  went  up  to  bed,  the  candle  was  set  down 
carefully  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  Bob  turned 
towards  a  little  tent  he  had  constructed  of  two  chairs 
with  a  duster  between.  In  this  comfortable  dock  the 
gallant  schooner  reposed.  Bob  took  it  out.  Ah  !  how 
the  beauty  and  the  pride  of  it  struck  him  afresh  !  He 
had  hardly  noticed  this,  and  had  not  fully  appreciated 
that !  He  smoothed  the  masts  down  between  his  fingers, 
he  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bowsprit.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
recollected  the  name  !  Was  it  of  any  use  giving  it  a 
name? 

"  What  was  the  name  of  that  well,  Bethlehem  ?" 
thought  Bob.  "  I'll  call  it  Bethlehem — that  is  into 
myself ;  and,  Lord  Jesus,  please  take  it." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  little  sob,  and  then 
Bob  went  to  bed. 

Mother  Davis  was  very  glad  to  give  Bob  five  shillings 
for  his  ship,  which  he  got  in  two  half-crowns,  and  put 
into  church  on  the  following  day,  no  one  knowing 
anything  about  it  but  Fred  Story.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  tell  Fred,  who  would  have  been  certain  to  find  out 
about  it  either  way. 

Fred  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  but  he  said 
nothing  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  two  half-crowns  go  into 
the  plate  he  rubbed  his  eyes  again.  In  the  evening, 
however,  Fred  put  in  his  one  only  sixpence  ;  the  shilling 
which  he  had  given  on  the  preceding  Friday  having  come 
from  his  parents.  That  was  one  result  of  Bob's  half- 
crowns.  Of  another  he  heard  next  day  from  his  mother. 
' '  Your  half-crowns  have  gone  farther  than  ever  you 
thought,  Bob,  I'll  answer  for  it,"  said  she.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  old  Westhead  the  miller  putting  in  a  bit  of 
gold  into  the  plate  in  the  evening,  and  saying  it  was 
owing  to  you?  He  told  me  so  himself,  Bob.  'And,' 
says  he,  '  my  little  boy  came  to  me  for  a  threepenny  bit  for 
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the  evening.  "  No,  no,"  says  I,  "  a  penny's  good  enough 
for  you."  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  there's  Bob  Trueman  gave 
:ive  shillings  this  morning."  "Well,"  sa}'s  I,  "I  don't 
believe  it."  "  Oh,  but  you  may,"  says  he,  "for  I  saw 
him,  and  I  know  how  it  all  came  about.  He  took  that 
splendid  ship  of  his  and  sold  it  to  Mother  Davis  at  the 
corner  for  those  very  two  half-crowns,  for  she  told  me  so, 
and  then  I  saw  him  put  them  in."  "  Well,"  says  I, 
"  I'm  beat."  So  then  I  thought,  here  am  I,  all  my  life 
I  have  been  making  money  and  saving  it,  and  never  once 
thought  of  putting  more  into  tLd  church  plate  than  my 
copper  regular.  That  boy  puts  me  to  shame  ;  and  so, 
Mrs.  Trueman,  I  took  a  bit  of  gold  out  of  the  drawer, 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I'll  put  into  church  a  bit  of  gold  this 
day  year  to  remind  me  of  it.  Coppers  ain't  for  such  as  me 
that  can  give  better,  and  Billy  had  his  threepenny  bit  too.' " 

"Wife,"  said  the  squire  that  evening,  as  they  drove 
home  from  church  in  the  close  carriage,  "  that  old  West- 
head  must  be  making  a  fortune." 

"Why?" 

"He  put  in  half  a  sovereign  to-night.  Upon  my 
word,"  the  squire  continued,  "I  was  half  ashamed  I 
didn't  give  more  !    I  ought  to  have  made  mine  a  whole  ! " 

Next  day  a  five-pound  note  went  down  from  the  Hall 
to  the  Manse.  That  was  another  result  of  Bob's  half- 
crowns.  And  Bob  was  perfectly  happy  ;  he  never  saw 
his  ship  again  ;  for  Christmas  came  directly  almost,  and 
the  ship  was  bought  and  carried  off  he  knew  not  where  ; 
but  one  night  not  long  afterwards,  as  he  and  his  mother 
and  Rick  were-  sitting  in  the  cosy  kitchen,  listening  to 
Rick's  tales  of  the  strange  lands  and  the  strange  people 
he  had  been  among,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Widow  Trueman  hastened  out. 

A  man's  voice  was  heard  in  conversation,  then  a  man's 
step  departing.  The  widow  came  back  with  a  large  brown 
paper  parcel  in  her  hand. 

"  It's  from  the  mill,"  she  said  ;  "  open  it,  Rick." 

Rick  turned  it  over  and  examined  the  direction  carefully. 

' '  I  know  of  nothing  for  me  that  would  come  from  a 
mill,"  said  he,  beginning  to  read  ;  "  Ri — Ro — it's  Robert. 
It's  for  Bob,  mother." 

"  Well,  you  open  it,"  said  Bob.  "  What  a  funny  shape 
it  is,  isn't  it  ? " 

"A  mortal  rum  shape,"  replied  Rick;  "never  saw 
such  a  shape  before." 

The  brown  paper  was  taken  off,  and  another  appeared. 

"Mortal  queer;  mortal  thin  ;  mortal  like  a  boat;" 
soliloquised  the  sailor.     "  Oh  !  I  say,  what  a  beauty  !  " 

It  was  a  boat,  and  Bob's  boat  had  been  nothing  in 
comparison  to  it.  The  fact  was,  although  Bob  never 
knew  it,  that  his  boat  never  would  swim.  Now  this  one 
which  old  Westhead  had  bought  at  the  very  best  place 
he  could  hear  of  in  London,  as  a  present  for  Bob,  swam 
like  a  duck. 

Of  course  all  had  to  be  explained.  Bob  could  almost 
have  cried  when  Rick  laid  his  hands  on  his  curly  head 
and  said  he  was  a  good  lad  ;  it  seemed  so  little  now  to  be 
made  so  much  of !  Then  Rick  must  needs  empty  his 
pockets  out,  too  ;  and  tell  Bob  he  was  to  put  their  con- 
tents into  the  plate  next  missionary  day. 

And  then  it  seemed  as  if  Bob  were  never  to  hear  the 
end  of  it !  For  the  good  old  minister,  meeting  him  next 
day,  stopped  to  speak  ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  Bob's  half-crowns,  yet  Bob  felt  sure  he  knew 
and  was  pleased,  for  he  said  he  was  just  going  to  give 
him  a  little  Christmas  gift,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
missionary  book  full  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  and 
stories,  and  with  his  name  written  inside. 

All  this  made  Bob  very  happy.  But  he  has  a  deeper 
happiness  still  in  his  heart.  He  has  learnt,  from  the  day 
on  which  he  gave  the  best  and  dearest  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  feel  a  personal  love  and  a 
personal  interest  in  him  ;  and  he  is  quite  certain  that 
some  day — a  day  sure  to  come — he  will  see  a  Great  Book 
I,  "and  find  that  all  this  time  there  has  been  written 
in  it  a  .small  record  of  the  good  ship  "  Bethlehem." 
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John  xiv.  27. — "Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid." 

When  Christ  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  He  made 
his  will.  His  soul  He  committed  to  his  Father  ;  His 
body  he  bequeathed  to  Joseph,  to  be  decently  interred  ; 
His  clothes  fell  to  the  soldiers  ;  His  mother  he  left  to 
the  care  of  John  ;  but  what  should  he  leave  to  his  poor 
disciples,  that  had  left  all  for  him  ?  Silver  and  gold  he 
had  none  :  but  he  left  them  that  which  was  infinitely 
better,  His  peace.  "I  leave  you,  but  I  leave  my  peace 
with  you.  I  not  only  give  you  a  "title  to  it,  but  put 
you  in  possession  of  it."  .  He  did  not  part  in  anger,  but 
in  love  ;  for  this  was  his  farewell,  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
as  a  dying  father  leaves  portions  to  his  children  ;  and 
this  is  a  worthy  portion. — Matthew  Henry. 

January  12. 

1  Thess.  iv.  3. — "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even 
your  sanctification." 

What  an  untold  might  would  be  ours  in  striving 
against  sin,  if  we  did  indeed  believe  it  to  be  God's  will 
that  we  should  overcome  in  the  struggle  !  If  you  would 
be  strong,  seek  the  strength  which  you  must  not  dare  to 
doubt  will  be  given  to  him  that  asks  in  faith  Seek  it 
in  the  hours  of  pressing  temptation.  Cast  yourself  down 
before  God  through  Christ ;  then,  when  the  earthly,  the 
ambitious,  the  untrue,  the  unloving  desire,  is  strong 
within  you,  then  say  to  him  :  ' '  Lord,  it  is  thy  will  that 
I  should  be  holy  ;  it  is  thy  will  that  I  should  trample 
upon  this  temptation  ;"  and  you  shall  have  sure  proof, 
by.  the  putting  forth  of  a  new  might  in  your  hour  of  trial, 
that  this  is  God's  gracious  purpose  for  you. — Bishop 

WlLBERFORCE. 

January  19. 

Eph.  iii.  19. — "  To  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge." 

I  am  unable  to  reach  the  lofty  theme ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  the  smallest  fish  that  swims  in  the  boundless 
ocean  ever  complains  of  the  immeasurable  vastness  of 
the  deep  :  so  it  is  with  me.  I  can  plunge  with  my  puny 
capacity  into  a  subject,  the  immensity  of  which  I  shall 
never  be  able  fully  to  comprehend. — Rowland  Hill. 

January  26. 
John  xi.  43. — "  Lazarus  !  come  forth  " 
He  calls  him  by  name,  lest  he  should  bring  out  all  the 
dead. — St.  Augustine. 

The  sublimest  moment  in  written  history  is  that  in 
which  Jesus  stood  by  the  tomb  of  the  four  days'  dead, 
and  having  wept  and  prayed,  shouted  (for  such  is  the 
word),  "Lazarus!  come  forth." — Dean  Alford. 
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©fje  finance  of  gojtttig  Jlcn. 

By  a  Country  Minister. 

rpHERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  present 
-*-     day  there  are  greater  opportunities  held  out 
to  the  working  classes  of  saving  their  means  than 
at  any  previous  period.     It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
paper  to  define  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the 
term   "  working   classes,"  as   the  expression  will 
convey  its  own  meaning  sufficiently  for  all  practical 
purposes.     With  the  wealthy  classes  it  is  sometimes 
a  difficulty  how  to  spend  their  means  judiciously  ; 
with  the  working  classes  it  is  always  a  question 
how  it  may  be  possible  to  save  them.     Yet  I  am 
convinced  that  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  is 
greater  than  is  generally  believed.     But  we  must 
lay  it  down   as   a   settled   principle,    that  youth 
is  the  time  when  habits  of  providence  must  be 
formed — that  the  burdened  years  of  life  may  best 
be  guarded  against  during  those  which  are  com- 
paratively unburdened,  and   the   most   expensive 
balanced  in  some  degree  by  those  which  are  least  so. 
Suppose  that  a  young  man  begins  to  ..receive 
journeyman's  wages  or  servant's  wages,  the  question 
is,   "Can  he  save?"     And  if  he  can,   the  other 
question  lies  behind,  "How  may  he  best  do  so?" 
Unquestionably  he  can  save  if  he  wishes.     I  am 
often  puzzled  to  know  what  young  men  make  of 
their  money  while  they  remain  single.     If  a  given 
wage  is  enough  to  support  a  whole  family,  a  portion 
of  it  must  be  free  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  man. 
He  may  indeed  be  helping  his  parents,  if  need- 
ful ;  but  I  am  not  called  upon  to  anticipate  this 
possibility  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present.     If  he 
can  save  money,  and  asks  us  how  saving  can  best 
be  effected,  we  may  answer  under  several  heads  : — 
1.  The  benefits  offered  by  Insurance  Companies 
are  not  sufficiently  understood   by   the   working 
classes,  as  well  as  by  many  others  besides.      As 
yet,  less  than  2  per  cent  {i.e.  one  in  fifty)  of  heads 
of  families  in    the  kingdom  are   insured.      Now 
there  is  this  advantage  about  insurance,  that  the 
moment  the  contract  is  concluded,  a  person  can 
calculate  upon  being  worth  the  sum  for  which  he 
is  insured.     Savings  accumulate  gradually,  but  an 
insurance  is  born  full  grown.     It  gives  confidence 
to  a  young  man,  or  any  man,   when  he   knows 
that  he  is  worth  so  much  money ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  things  he  can  undertake  in  consequence 
which  otherwise  would  be  impossible  to  him.    And 
how  often  has  an  insurance  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to  a  widowed  woman  and  a  fatherless  family  ! 
Insurances  may  be  effected  according  to  various 
methods.     The  insurer  may  pay  an   annual  sum 
during  the  whole  of  life,  or  limit  his  "  premium  "  to 
a  few  years — 7,  or  14,  or  21,  it  may  be.     I  prefer 
the  latter  system,  though  the  rate,  of  course,  is 
higher ;  because  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  done 
with  payments,  perhaps  at  the  very  time  when  the 
ability  to  make  them  is  being  lessened  ;    besides 


that,  it  is  often  easier  to  spare  a  larger  sum  iu 
earlier  years  than  a  smaller  one  later  in  life.  In- 
surances may  also  be  effected  so  that  the  party 
shall  be  able  himself  to  draw  the  money  at  a  given 
age, — say  fifty  or  sixty, — and  thus  personally,  if 
spared,  partake  of  its  benefits.  But  surely,  where 
information  is  desired  upon  the  subject,  it  can  be 
obtained  by  any  one  from  his  minister,  who  ought 
to  be  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

2.  But  while  insurance  is  a  provision  in  case  of 
death  (which  is  a  possibility  any  day  as  well  as  a 
certainty  some  day),  or  for  a  late  period  of  life,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  sickness  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against  also.  In  the  case  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  it  can  certainly  be  met  with  much  less 
pecuniary  strain  than  is  felt  by  the  working  classes. 
The  incomes  of  the  latter  are  often  not  more  than 
adequate  for  the  mere  necessities  of  life  when  all  is 
well ;  and  if  sickness  comes,  and  the  "  bread- 
winner "  is  prostrated,  what  remains  when  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  advice  are  added  to  loss  of  wage, 
but  that  the  family  run  into  debt  or  starve  1  Now 
the  Friendly  Societies  hold  out  opportunities  for 
insuring  against  sickness,  of  which  every  young 
man  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  avail  himself.  I  do 
not  specify  any  of  these  societies  in  preference  to 
others ;  but  the  two  with  which  I  am  best  ac- 
quainted, and  of  both  of  which  I  am  a  member,  are 
the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  these  societies,  nor  is  there 
space  to  do  so  in  such  a  paper  as  this  ;  but  it  is  quite 
well  known  that  for  about  6d.  weekly,  or  rather 
less,  a  young  man  can  fortify  himself  against  illness 
or  accident  to  the  extent  of  securing  10s.  a  week 
during  a  whole  year,  should  he  be  unfit  for  work, 
and  5s.  a  week  for  all  his  life  after,  if  necessary ; 
and  members  of  twenty  years'  standing  receive  12s. 
and  6s.  for  a  year  or  for  life  respectively.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  are  no  doctor's  fees  to  pay ; 
and  the  society  has  its  funeral  fund  as  well,  out  of 
which  it  pays  £3  on  the  death  of  a  member's  wile, 
and  £10  on  the  death  of  a  member.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  our  own  Lodge  of  Foresters.  I  was 
lately  delighted  to  hear  that  in  another  lodge  of 
our  district,  a  superannuation  fund  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  aged  members  in  -time  to  come  may 
be  assured  of  a  weekly  allowance.  What  can  be 
more  heart-rending  than  to  see  old  people  compelled 
to  go  out  to  work  that  they  may  have  bread  to 
eat,  when  their  limbs  are  crazed  and  their  frames 
enfeebled  1  Old  age  ought  rather  to  be  a  time  of 
well-earned  rest,  or  at  least  of  labour  self  chosen  and 
not  compulsory,  when  the  mind  matures  in  peace. 

Through  such  societies  working  men  are  practi- 
cally striking  the  balance  betwixt  health  and  sick- 
ness, life  and  death,  in  their  own  ranks,  and  saying, 
"  We  will  not  be  indebted  to  others  when  we  can 
help  ourselves :  we  will  support  our  own  sick  and 
bury  our  own  dead  at  no  man's  charges."  And  if 
members  have  never  been  obliged  to  make  use  of 
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the  fiuuls  in  their  own  case,  they  ought  thankfully 
to  remember,  that  while  enjoying  health  themselves, 
they  have  really  been  extending  a  helping  hand  to 
those  from  whom  it  lias  beeu  withdrawn.  A  member 
of  a  Friendly  Society  can  never  become  a  pauper. 
which  of  itself  must  be  a  comfort  toa  man's  mind  who 
has  any  true  pride  in  him.  From  every  point  of 
view,  those  societies  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
within  their  own  degree  of  usefulness  :  and  if  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  persons  in  position — ministers 
among  the  number — would  take  more  interest  in 
them  and  use  their  efforts  to  induce  young  men  to 
join  their  ranks,  the  solution  of  some  difficult  social 
problems  would  be  hastened,  as  well  as  much  indi- 
vidual good  effected.  And  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  such  a  spirit  of  honour  will  be  raised 
by  their  instrumentality,  that  for  a  young  man  to 
hold  aloof  from  them  will  be  regarded  as  little 
less  than  disgraceful 

3.  It  is  very  interesting  to  inquire  what  can  be 
done  by  regular  saving.  I  cannot  write  upon  the 
subject  from  a  wide  induction,  because  one  very 
important  question  is,  "  Where  are  savings  to  be 
lodged  1"  Now  I  do  not  know  if  other  parts  of 
the  country  afford  the  same  op  'ortunities  as  our 
own ;  but  with  us  the  Property  investment  Com- 
pany is  very  strong  in  the  county  town,  and  money 
can  be  deposited  at  4  per  cent  interest,  as  well  as 
shares  of  £25  each  taken  out.  I  take  it  as  an 
example  well  known  to  me.  This  Company  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  out  money  to  erect  new 
houses  and  improve  old  property.  Whatever  money 
is  deposited  in  it  is  invested  on  heritable  se- 
curity ;  and  under  wise  government  that  ought 
always  to  be  a  safe  investment.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  any  calculations  with  regard  to  money 
merely  deposited,  as  it  is  well  enough  known  that 
at  4  per  cent  it  doubles  itself  about  every  18  years, 
and  at  5  per  cent  about  every  14  years.  But 
suppose  a  young  man  takes  out  shares  in  the  Com- 
pany which  I  have  referred  to,  every  share  of  £25 
will  cost  him  6d.  weekly,  and  in  about  13  years 
it  will  be  realised.  If  he  begins  at  the  age  of 
20  every  6d.  a-week  which  he  pays  into  its  funds 
will  be  represented  by  £25  when  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  33,  by  £50  at  the  age  of  46,  and  by  £75 
at — say  the  age  of  60.  Every  6d.  a-week  continued 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60  will,  at  the  latter 
age,  secure  £75.  But  again,  if  he  uses  the  interest 
(at  4  per  cent)  upon  each  share,  as  it  is  realised,  to 
take  out  new  shares  instead  of  putting  it  in  his 
pocket,  the  above  £75  will  just  have  doubled  itself; 
so  that  6d.  a-week  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60, 
with  the  interest  acquired,  will  at  length  be  repre- 
sented by  £150.  From  this  any  further  calcula- 
tions may  be  drawn.  Think  of  5s.  a-week  during 
the  above  period  realising  £1500  ! 

Again,  if  it  is  said  that  a  working-man  cannot 
go  on  laying  money  aside,  though  he  may  do  so  in 
earlier  years;  let  us  suppose  that  he  pays  6d.  a-week 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  33,  and  then  stops 


altogether,  merely  employing  the  interest  of  what  he 
has  then  saved  to  save  more; — it  wdl  stdl  be 
found  that  at  the  age  of  60  the  accumulated  fund 
amounts  to  £80. 

4.  It  may  be  well  to  touch  in  conclusion  upon 
a  subject  of  great  importance — the  houses  of  the 
working  classes.  It  does  seem  hard  that  any  man 
should  pay  rent  all  his  life  into  somebody  else's 
pocket,  and  never  be  any  nearer  having  a  house  of 
his  own.  Many  a  time  old  men  have  said  to  me 
in  substance  this,  "  I  have  paid  what  would  have 
bought  my  house  twice  over,  and  now  I  have  no 
roof  to  cover  me,  and  no  hearthstone  that  I  can 
call  my  own."  One  of  the  first  things  a  profes- 
sional man  does  is  to  purchase  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  artisan  should  not 
do  the  same ;  and  I  know  several  instances  in 
which  people— country  shepherds,  farm  stewards, 
and  labourers — have  realised  enough  to  become 
proprietors  of  their  own  houses,  and  have  a  small 
competency  besides,  eked  out  or  not,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  some  kind  of  optional  employment. 
It  is  sometimes  urged,  and  with  truth,  tint  it  is 
not  usually  desirable  that  a  young  man  shoidd  tie 
himself  down  to  a  given  locality  by  building  or 
purchasing  a  house.  But  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  do  so :  until  a  young  man's  mind  is  well  made 
up  he  had  better  keep  himself  as  free  as  possible. 
A  young  man,  then,  may  take  out  some  of  the  shares 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  he  is  not  inclined  at  the 
present  time  to  build  or  purchase  a  house ;  and  the 
sum  they  are  worth  at  any  given  period  of  his  life 
wdl  be  ready  to  his  hand  whenever  he  has  a  mind 
to  do  so.  As  to  the  kind  of  houses  which  may  be 
best,  or  the  manner  in  which  houses  have  of  late 
years  been  constructed,  it  is  not  within  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  enlarge. 

To  show  the  real  benefits  of  building  societies, 
I  shall  submit  a  few  calculations  based  upon  data 
of  which  I  have  certain  knowledge.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  when  a  man  begins  to  pay  into 
such  a  society  he  is  in  reality  paying  into  his  own 
pocket ;  whereas  in  paying  rent,  his  money  goes 
into  the  pocket  of  another  party.  Now  an  ordinary 
charge  for  rent  is  7  per  cent  upon  the  value  of 
the  house,  though  in  the  case  of  badly  constructed 
houses  it  is  generally  more,  because  their  perishing 
point  is  less  distant  than  in  the  case  of  those 
soundly  budt.  Well,  if  a  man  pays  rent  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  34  and  60, 
he  has  at  length  paid  away,  in  bare  money,  £182 
upon  every  £100  the  house  is  worth.  Suppose  he 
had  budt  or  purchased  a  house  by  the  aid  of  the 
Building  Fund,  and  had  paid  into  it  no  more  than 
£182  upon  every  £100,  at  the  age  of  60  he  should 
not  only  possess  the  house,  but  shoidd  also  have 
had,  over  and  above  possession,  about  £15  upon 
every  £100  the  house  was  worth.  To  take  an 
extreme  case :  let  the  same  calculation  be  made  on 
the  supposition  that  two  young  men  of  the  age  of  20 
start  life  together ;  the  one  rents  a  house  at  7  per 
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cent,  and  the  other  purchases  a  house  through  the 
Building  Fund.  We  shall  call  the  former  A,  and  the 
latter  B.  At  the  age  of  60,  A  has  paid  away  £280, 
of  which  he  wdl  never  again  see  a  penny,  and  he  may 
be  turned  to  the  door  next  term  day  ;  B  has  gone 
on  all  the  time  paying  into  the  Building  Fund  at 
the  same  rate,  and  at  the  age  of  60  he  is  proprietor 
of  his  own  house,  and  of  £150  besides  upon 
every  £100  the  house  may  be  worth.  Now,  as 
a  rent  must  be  paid,  this  calculation  supposes  no 
more  than  that  the  rent,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
is  directed  into  a  good  Building  Fund  instead  of 
into  the  pocket  of  a  house  proprietor. 

Some  correction  may  be  necessary  upon  the  above 
figures  to  allow  for  incidental  expenses  connected 
with  house  property ;  but  it  is  only  possible  in 
such  calculations  to  set  forth  approximate  results. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  this  paper, 
many  thoughts  rise  in  one's  mind  beyond  and  above 
the  mere  financial  aspect  here  presented.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  young  minds  to  plan  for  the  future, 
— to  resolve  to  live  wisely,  and  to  direct  life  upon 
settled  principles,  not  leaving  it  to  be  the  drift- 
wood of  currents  of  chance.  This  educates  faith, 
which,  once  created,  may  rise  to  higher  things. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  life  is  often  made  very 
much  harder  for  the  working  classes  than  should 
be  necessary,  if  their  affairs  were  rightly  managed. 
Too  often  young  people  rush  into  marriage  without 
any  provision  for  it  even  in  the  way  of  money,  and 
as  family  cares  and  expenses  increase  they  are 
unable  to  meet  them  or  master  them.  Tempers 
soured  and  hearts  broken  in  men  and  women, — ay, 
and  evil  habits  formed  to  drown  for  the  moment  an 
intolerable  despondency, — are  not  unfrequently  the 
stern  and  irreversible  consequences  of  imprudence 
and  improvidence.  It  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  say  more  than  that,  as  a  ride,  married  life  will 
be  all  the  happier,  and  present  far  fewer  difficulties, 
if  young  men  and  women  will  tarry  a  little  to 
collect  their  means  as  well  as  their  wits,  before  they 
enter  into  a  state  which  has  its  frowns  for  the  rash 
intruder  as  well  as  its  smiles  for  those  who  deserve 
them.  How  often,  moreover,  are  children  taken 
from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age  simply  from 
want  of  means  and  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  that  they  may  begin  to  make  something  to 
help  the  house.  This  necessity,  and  with  it  this 
desire,  will  be  largely  decreased  by  easier  circum- 
stances in  money  matters. 

And  lastly,  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress, 
pressing  poverty  and  straitened  circumstances  often 
gall  the  aching  wound,  and  embitter  the  bitter  cup. 
We  would  like  to  see  more  of  sunshine  introduced 
into  the  workman's  home,  more  of  genuine  enjoy- 
ment mingled  with  his  life,  and  some  of  his 
difficulties  smoothed  and  his  burdens  relieved. 
We  cannct  forget  that  the  higher  nature  which 
sometimes  in  other  classes  is  choked  by  "  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  riches,"  may  bo  so  in  his  case  by  "  the 
cares  of  this  world." 


HINTS  AS  TO  CONDUCT. 

Beware  of  touchiness.  When  through  burdensome 
duties,  infirmity  of  body,  the  distraction  of  many  com- 
ing and  going,  we  become  irritable,  and  speak  short 
and  sharp,  we  are  losing  altogether  for  the  time  the  mind 
of  Christ.  We  must  put  our  foot  on  temper,  and  keep  it 
down  at  all  hazards. — Rev.  Geo.  Everard,  St.  Mark's, 
Wolverhampton. 

He  who  says,  "  I  will  be  happy  some  day,"  will  never 
be  happy  at  all.  If  we  can't  be  happy  now,  with  ten 
times  the  blessings  which  nine-tenths  of  God's  creatures 
have,  we  shall  never  be  happy  though  we  Lived  a  thousand 
years.  — Kingsley. 

A  Christian  man  will  eschew,  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  God,  the  smallest  approach  to  slovenliness. — 
Goulbukn. 

There  is  a  domestic  propriety  which  is  a  Gentile  court 
to  religion. — Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 

Let  us  beware  of  engendering  and  encouraging  dislike 
to  any  one  with  whom  we  associate.  This  evil,  un- 
checked, tends  to  corrode  the  whole  inner  man,  sours  the 
temper,  and  causes  us  to  be  an  annoyance  to  every  one 
around  us. — Mrs.  Winslow. 


PRAYER. 

Lord  !  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 

Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  avail  to  make  ! 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  ! 
What  parched  ground  refresh  as  with  a  shower  ! 
We  kneel — and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower  ; 

We  rise — and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 

Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear. 
We  kneel — how  weak  !  we  rise — how  lull  of  power  ! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others, — that  we  are  not  always  strong  ! 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care  ? 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heedless  be  ? 

Anxious  or  troubled  ? — when  with  us  is  prayer, 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage,  are  with  Thee. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
know  how  this  came  to  be  one  of  the  titles  of  the  British 
Crown.  It  was  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  Henry  VIII., 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  service  done  by  the  King  to 
the  Roman  Church,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  separated, 
in  writing  and  publishing  a  reply  to  Luther.  The  Court 
Fool,  entering  his  master's  room  just  as  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived the  good  news,  and  finding  him  in  transports  of 
delight,  enquired  the  cause,  and  was  informed.  Evi- 
ently  supposing  that  the  church  had  little  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  new  champion,  the  Fool  replied — "Ho! 
ho  !  good  Harry,  let  you  and  me  defend  one  another ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  let  the  faith  alone  to  defeiul 
itself." 
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IN  former  days,  when  one  king  ruled  in  Scotland  and 
another  in  England,  the  people  near  the  borders  very 
often  fought  against  one  another,  even  when  the  two 
countries  were  at  peace.  At  one  time  the  English  would 
cross  the  borders  and  cany  away  from  Scotland  all  they 
could  get,  and  at  another  time  the  Scotch  would  march 
into  England  and  burn  English  castles,  and  drive  off 
English  cattle,  and  bring  back  English  prisoners. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  went  on  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Syrians,  about  2700  years  ago.  Once 
when  the  Syrians  marched  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
they  carried  off  among  their  captives  a  young  girl.  The 
Syrian  general  saw  her,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
her  appearance,  that  he  took  her  home  to  be  a  little 
servant  to  his  wife.  Naaman  was  the  name  of  this 
general.  The  Hebrew  slave  girl  soon  noticed  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  her  master.  He  was  captain 
of  the  host,  a  great  man  with  the  king,  and  held  in 
honour  by  all  the  people  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour  ; 
but  he  was  a  leper.  Everybody  young  and  old  has  some 
but.  We  would  be  happy,  but  for  this.  We  have  some 
things,  but  we  have  not  that.  Naaman' s  but  was  a  very 
serious  one.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  white 
leprosy.  Little  white  spots  appeared  on  the  face  and 
then  covered  the  whole  body,  till  the  leper  became  as 
white  as  snow.  These  spots  grew  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
a  bean.  The  nails  of  the  hand  and  feet  became  scaly.  The 
teeth  began  to  drop  out,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  to  drop 
off.  The  whole  body  became  a  mass  of  disease,  and  the 
poor  victim  was  often  thankful  when  death  came  to  end 
his  misery.  The  general  was  not  very  bad  yet.  But  if 
he  had  been  in  Israel,  even  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  command  the  army.  He  would  have 
had  to  live  by  himself.  Even  in  Syria  he  knew  he  would 
soon  have  to  retire  into  private  life.  The  little  maid  saw 
and  heard  something  of  all  this.  She  knew  enough  to 
make  her  very  sorry  for  her  master.  So  one  day  she  said 
to  her  mistress,  "  I  wish  very  much  the  general  could  go  to 
the  Hebrew  prophet  in  Samaria,  for  I  am  sure  lie  could 
cure  him  of  his  leprosy."  Now  I  wish  to  set  this  little 
girl  before  the  young  readers  of  this  magazine  as  a 
good  example.  She  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

See  what  a  very  good  girl  she  was.  Her's  was  a  very 
hard  case.  The  soldiers  had  carried  her  away  captive, 
and  Naaman  was  their  general.  Many  a  one  in  her 
place  would  have  said,  "  I  hate  these  Syrians  soldiers  and 
everybody  connected  with  them.  My  master  is  their 
captain,  and  has  been  the  means  of  killing  and  making 
slaves  of  many  of  my  people.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
him  suffering  so  much,  and  to  see  his  wife  so  sorry.  I 
have  my  revenge."  Even  without  going  so  far,  she 
might  have  fretted  and  brooded  over  the  past,  and  taken 
no  interest  in  her  master  or  mistress.  But  she  did  not 
cry  and  sulk.  She  was  like  a  little  flower  plucked  from  a 
far-off  garden,  and  taken  away  to  be  all  alone  in  a  strange 
place.  But,  like  that  flower,  she  carried  a  sweet  fragrance 
along  with  her,  and  filled  her  new  home  with  a  delight- 
ful odour.  She  was  not  revengeful,  but  forgiving ;  she 
was  not  selfish,  but  thoughtful  of  others,  and  thankful 
for  their  kindness.  She  felt  for  others,  and  tried  to 
make  them  happy  and  to  do  them  good. 

But  besides  this,  the  little  maiden  showed  she  had  not 
forgotten  the  religious  lessons  of  her  childhood.  She 
had  no  mother  now  to  tell  her  about  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  people  she  lived  among  were  worshippers  of  idols. 
But  she  remembered  what  her  mother  had  told  her  of 


the  True  God  and  of  the  great  works  He  enabled  His 
servants  to  do.  She  had  heard  of  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  Elisha,  who  lived  in  Samaria,  and  she  believed 
that  he  could  heal  the  sick  and  do  great  wonders  by  the 
power  of  God.  And  so  she  said  to  her  mistress,  "I  wish 
my  master  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria,  for 
he  could  recover  him  of  his  leprosy. "  I  do  not  know  if 
Elisha  had  healed  any  lepers  before  this.  But  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  something  that  this  good  girl  thought  of, 
and  that  made  her  believe  Elisha  could  cure  her  master. 
You  may  read  about  it  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  2  Kings. 
I  daresay  some  of  you  remember  about  the  great  woman 
of  Shunem.  She  made  ready  a  little  room  for  Elisha  and 
called  it  "  The  prophet's  chamber,"  so  vhat  whenever  he 
passed  that  way  he  came  and  dwelt  in  it.  She  was 
married  and  like  everybody  else,  she  had  a  but.  She 
had  no  family.  Afterwards,  however,  she  had  a  child,  and 
he  became  a  fine  boy.  One  morning  he  was  on  the  harvest- 
field  with  his  father  looking  at  the  reapers  who  were  busy 
cutting  down  the  grain.  All  at  once  he  cried,  "  My  head, 
my  head."  His  father  told  one  of  the  lads  to  carry  him 
to  his  mother,  and  he  sat  on  his  mother's  knees  till  noon 
and  died.  Elisha  raised  this  little  boy  to  life  again  and 
said  to  his  mother,  "Take  up  thy  son,"  which  she  did 
very  gladly  and  thankfully,  you  may  be  sure.  Now  the 
little  maid  remembered  this,  and  she  believed  that  the 
man  who  could  do  that,  could  cure  her  master's  leprosy. 

I  am  sine  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  she 
was  a  very  good  girl,  and  now  I  must  tell  you  how  much 
good  she  did.  She  told  her  mistress  about  Elisha,  and 
soon  the  king  of  Syria  heard  what  she  had  said.  And 
the  king  of  Syria  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel. 
And  Elisha  heard  of  it  and  said,  ' '  Let  Naaman  come  to 
me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  IsraeL" 
Then  Naaman  went  to  Samaria  with  a  grand  chariot  and 
fine  horses,  and  a  number  of  servants.  I  have  not  room 
on  this  children's  page  to  tell  you  all  that  happened,  but 
Naaman  was  cured  by  going,  as  the  little  maid  desired. 
The  result  was  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  made  known 
to  the  heathen  as  the  Great  God  to  whom  all  should  look 
for  help.  Naaman  himself  said,  "Now  I  know  that 
there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  but  in  IsraeL  " 

Now  is  this  not  a  good  example  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  men  and  women  too  ?  We  should  all  be  forgiving,  and 
thoughtful  of  others.  We  should  try  to  make  one  another 
good  and  happy,  and  not  bad  and  miserable.  And  what- 
ever you  young  people  forget  when  you  go  from  home, 
you  should  remember  what  your  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  ministers  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  have  told 
you  about  your  heavenly  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  misery.  You  see,  too,  how 
much  one  person  can  do.  This  little  maid  sent  a  great 
man  to  God's  servant,  and  his  leprosy  departed.  And 
boys  and  girls  still  can  be  the  means  of  sending  persons 
— who  may  be  very  clever,  and  rich,  and  great,  but  who 
have  a  sad  spiritual  leprosy — to  the  Son  of  God,  who  is 
a  Great  Physician,  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  to  Him.  And  remember  a  boy  or  girl  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  evil  as  well  as  a  great  deal  pf  good. 
Let  all  of  my  young  readers  be  like  the  little  maid  and 
try  to  do  good,  and  every  little  will  help  to  make  the 
world  good  and  happy. 

"  Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean,  and  the  solid  land  ; 
Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden,  tike  the  heaven  above." 

W  H.  Gray. 
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SERVICES  AND  MEETINGS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


I. -CHURCH. 

Minister — Kev.  Norman  Macleod. 
Residence — 7  Royal  Circus. 

Assistant — Rev.  John  Turnbdll, 
6  N.E.  Circus  Place. 

Sabbath — Services,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
Thursday — Feb.  6  and  20.     Prayer  Meeting,  3  p.m. 

Members  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children  are 
requested  to  call  on  the  Minister  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,  be- 
tween 7  and  8  o'clock. 

II.— SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

BRUNSWICK  STREET. 
Girls,  4  p.m.     Boys,  6  p.m. 

HORNE  LANE. 

Boys  and  Girls,  6  p.m. 

Children's  service  (conducted  by  Assistant),  every 
Sabbath,  11.15  a.m.  ' 

III.— BIBLE  CLASSES. 

Sabbath — For  Young  Men,  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica 
Street,  6  p.m. 

Monday — Young  Women's  Association,  and  Bible 
Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Thursday — Mission  Hall,  every  alternate  Thursday, 
13th  and  27th,  at  3.15.  Meeting  intended 
for  young  people,  but  all  are  cordially  invited. 

IV.— MEETINGS. 

Sabbath — Morning  Fellowship,  Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
Evening  service  conducted  by  Assistant, 
Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 

Monday— Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 


Tuesday — Evening  service  by  Lay  Missionary,  Mis- 
sion Hall,  7  p.m. 

Last  Tuesday,  District  Visitors,  Sabbath 
School  Teachers,  and  all  other  workers,  meet 
for  prayer  and  conference,  Mission  Hall,  3 
p.m. 

Wednesday — Girls'  Sewing  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion Class,  presided  over  by  Bible  Woman, 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Tliursday — Evening  service  by  Minister,  4  Home 
Lane,  7  p.m.  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Temperance  Association,  Home  Lane,  8  p.m. 
The  Association  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
1 ,  a  Temperance  branch,  including  all  who  are 
willing  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objects 
aimed  at,  without  becoming  personally  ab- 
stainers ;  2,  a  Total  Abstinence  branch,  includ- 
ing those  who  are  conscientious  abstainers, 
but  who  are  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with 
others  who  are  seeking  the  same  objects. 

Friday — Choir  practising,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Parishioners  and  others  desiring  information 
regarding  church  seats  may  apply  to  Mr.  Smith, 
7  St.  Vincent  Street,  or  to  the  Church  Officer  at 
the  Church. 


Circulation  of  Magazine. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  Parishioners  and  Communi- 
cants have  become  subscribers  to  this  Magazine,  and  it  is 
earnestly  trusted  that  all  of  them  will  do  their  utmost  to 
make  it  known,  and  to  secure  subscribers  for  it.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  Parish. 
The  names  of  new  subscribers  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Matheson, 
at  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Proclamation  of  Banns. 

Although  publication  at  a  Registrar's  office  may  now 
be  legally  adopted,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Proclama- 
tion in  Church  is  yet  required  by  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  office  for  the  City  Parish  is  at  51 
Cockburn  Street.  The  fees  are  2s.  6d.  where  both  parties 
reside  within  the  City  Parish,  and  Is.  3d.  where  one  of 
the  parties  resides  beyond  the  boundaries  of  said  parish. 
Surely  the  time-honoured  practice  of  Proclamation  in 
the  Parish  Church  is  still  the  course  which  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  Scotchmen,  more  especially  to  such  as  have 
a  due  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage. 
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Our  Collections  for  the  Mission  Schemes  of 
the  Church  for  1878. 


Home  Mission    .         .         .         . 

Foreign  Mission 

Siinili  Livings  Fninl   . 

Endowment       . 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools 

Foreign  Churches 

Colonial  Scheme 

Jewish  Mission  .         .         .         . 

Patronage  Compensation     . 


£128  2  6 

110  0  0 

71  0  0 

104  0  0 

39  10  0 

45  0  0 

49  1 

66  0  0 

35  0  0 


0 


Feb. 

16. 

March  16 

April  20. 

May 

18. 

June  15. 

July 

13. 

Oct. 

12. 

Nov. 

9. 

Nov. 

30. 

Dec. 

14. 

£647  13     6 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  on  previous  years.     May 
God  quicken  in  all  our  hearts  a  true  missionary  zeal ! 

Collections  for  1879. 

The  following  are  the  collections  appointed  for  the 
present  year.  The  days  for  the  "  Schemes  "  collections 
are  those  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt 
other  days  : — 

Parish  Schools 

Endowment 

Colonial 

Highland  Committee 

Jews      .... 

Small  Livings 

Patronage  Compensation 

Foreign  Missions    . 

Infirmary 

Home  Mission 

Collection  for  the  Poor  on  First  Sabbath  of 
the  Year. 
This  collection  amounted  in  all  to  the  handsome  sum 
of  £167.  227  families  have  already  been  supplied  with 
coals.  130  families  are  receiving  aid  from  the  Soup  Kit- 
chen. This  charity  is  extended  to  all  within  the  parish 
who  are  in  need,  without  regard  to  Church  connection. 
During  the  late  bitter  cold  and  prevailing  distress,  much 
suffering  has  thus  been  relieved. 

The  Parish  Schools. 
The  attention  of  the  congregation  is  directed  to  the 
annual  collection  for  these  Schools,  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  February  16.  The  Kirk-Session  have  great 
pleasure  in  reporting  the  continued  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  in  all  departments. 

The  number  at  present  on  the  roll  is  as  follows  : — 
Boys         .         .         238 
Girls         .         .         236 
Infants     .  .  141 

615" 

The  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  also  the 
Report  on  Religious  Instruction  for  the  past  year,  were 
most  favourable. 

Forty  years  have  now  passed  since  these  Schools  were 
opened.  They  were  instituted,  and  have  always  been 
conducted,  as  schools  where  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular 
education  was  given  to  every  child.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Muir,  ' '  the  chief  aim  in  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
is  religious  and  moral.  Everything  is  guided  towards 
the  rendering  of  the  scholars  'wise  unto  salvation.'  St. 
Stephen's  Schools  form,  in  short,  a  Bible  Institution,  and 
while  an  outward  sign  of  the  school  is  a  representation 
in  stone  of  the  Sacred  Book,  what  is  done  within  is  for 
the  great  purpose  of  having  the  doctrines  and  lessons  of 
the  Sacred  Book  engraved  on  '  the  tablets  of  the  hearts  ' 
of  the  youth."  The  Kirk-Session  again  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  congregation  for  a  liberal  collection,  in  order 
that  these  admirable  Schools  may  be  carried  on  in  all  their 
wont'  d  efficiency. 


Proposed  Congregational  Meeting. 
It  had  been  intended  to  have  held  a  Congregational 
Meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
Conversazione,  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  our  Church,  which  was  lately  celebrated 
by  us  with  devout  gratitude  to  God  ;  the  object  being  to 
bring  all  classes  of  the  congregation  together  in  an  easy  and 
friendly  way.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  widespread 
distress  of  the  present  season  and  other  circumstances,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  postpone  this  meeting  till  the 
commencement  of  next  winter,  when,  God  willing,  it 
will  be  held,  probably  in  the  month  of  November.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  details 
of  such  a  meeting,  which  might  include  a  few  brief  reports 
and  addresses  on  matters  of  congregational  interest,  with 
music,  etc.  In  a  large  and  widely  scattered  congregation 
like  ours,  composed  of  various  classes,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  that  feeling  of  unity  and  brotherly  kindness 
which  ought  to  pervade  a  congregation  of  Christ's  Church. 
Such  a  meeting  as  is  contemplated  might  do  much  to 
produce  this  feeling,  and  so  to  weld  us  more  firmly 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  which 
our  Lord  has  given  us  severally  to  do.  The  matter  will 
of  course  be  explained  more  definitely  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches, but  it  is  now  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  the 
idea  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  Congregation  generally  take  it  up  with  heartiness, 
the  thing  can  easily  be  done,  and  with  good  effect,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

A  Congregational  Retrospect. 
The  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Macleod  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  St.  Stephen's 
has  been  published,  under  this  title,  at  the  request  of 
the  Kirk-Session,  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  45 
George  Street.     Price  ninepence. 

To  Young  Men. 

More  teachers  are  urgently  required  for  the  Sabbath 
School  (boys'),  which  meets  at  6  p.m.  The  schools, 
male  and  female,  were  never  more  numerously  attended 
than  they  now  are.  Upon  the  whole,  the  teachers 
are  devoting  themselves  with  great  punctuality  and 
earnestness  to  their  important  duties.  Our  chief  want 
is  three  or  four  additional  teachers  for  the  boys'  school. 
Will  none  of  the  young  men  of  the  congregation 
volunteer  their  services  ?  They  would  find  it  a  great 
help  to  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  some  Christian  work 
of  this  kind.  If  any  should  read  these  lines,  who  know 
that  they  are  doing  nothing  of  a  distinctively  religious 
nature,  for  the  sake  of  others,  they  are  entreated  to  give 
the  matter  their  serious  consideration.  Let  them  not 
doubt  their  fitness  till  they  have  tried.  It  is  but  too 
easy  to  find  excuse  for  sloth  and  selfishness. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Luther's  Hymn,  kindly  contributed  by  a  venerable  and 
esteemed  member  of  the  Kirk-Session,  Dr.  John  Gordon. 

Translation — Luther's  Hymn. 
To  us,  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower, 
A  sword  invincible,  and  shield, 
He  guards  us  safe  from  every  power, 
That  proudly  calls  on  us  to  yield. 
With  watchful  eye  and  lasting  hate, 
Our  ancient  foe  looks  on  his  prey, 
His  might  and  craft  threaten  our  fate, 
And  bid  us  guard  well  for  the  fray. 
Vain  all  the  efforts  we  can  try, 
If  on  ourselves  alone  we  lean, 
But  one  on  whom  we  must  rely 
God  sends  to  help  us  :  Him  I  mean, 
Jesus  our  Lord,  the  Man  Divine, 
Who  comes  in  love,  to  set  us  free, 
Him  could  not  even  the  heavens  confine, 
And  He  the  Conqueror  shall  be. 


ov 
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We  are  glad  to  say  that  58,000  copies  of  the  January  number  of  '  Life  and  Work'  have  been  sold  before 
going  to  press  with  this  one  ;  19,000  of  these  having  been  issued  with  Local  Supplements  in  46  parishes. 


Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Elder  (Humming,  D.D. 

"  He  said,  Sirs,  what  -must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  And  they  said, 
Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved." — Acts  xvi.  30,  31. 

I"  ET  us  try  to  realise  the  scene  first  of  all.  The 
two  disciples  Paul  and  Silas  are  in  much  suffer- 
ing, which  has  come  upon  them  just  after  a  time 
of  great  success.  Few  missionary  efforts  promised 
more  than  theirs  at  PhilippL  Already  many  con- 
verts had  been  made.  Already  the  heart  of  Lydia 
had  been  opened,  who  was  no  ordinary  acquisition 
to  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  God  had  abounded 
to  the  healing  of  a  poor  lunatic  girl,  known  to  all 
the  city.  But  their  very  success  proved  their 
danger.  Accused  and  maltreated  by  a  mob,  they 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  without 
trial,  scourged  and  cast  into  prison.  These  words 
are  easily  said,  but  they  give  us  only  a  faint  account 
of  what  was  done.  Need  I  dwell  on  the  shame  of 
the  bodily  scourging  upon  the  naked  body  ?  or  on 
the  severity  of  such  a  process  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  which  was  such  as  to  leave  the 
body  of  the  sufferer  a  mass  of  bruises  and  blood 
Why  !  now-a-days  men  are  crying  out  against  such 
a  punishment,  as  too  degrading  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  lowest  criminals.  We  were  shamefully  treated 
at  Philippi !  is  St.  Paul's  own  comment  on  it 
afterwards.  And  in  the  narrative  itself,  there  is  a 
proof  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment ;  the  jailor 
took  them  next  morning  and  "  washed  their  stripes." 
In  this  condition  then,  sore,  bruised,  and  bleeding, 
they  were  cast  into  the  "inner  prison,"  and  left  alone, 
the  other  prisoners  apparently  being  in  the  outer 
court.  And  thus,  without  "  a  light,"  with  too  much 
pain  to  be  able  to  sleep,  the  night  began  to  pass. 
The  long  hours — how  long  they  are  in  such  a  case 
even  the  sick  can  hardly  tell — were  wearing  away. 
Midnight  has  come  and  its  silence  and  its  utter 
darkness.  And  how  are  the  apostles  occupied  1 
Shall  we  find  them  murmuring'?  thinking  that 
Christ's  is  a  hard  service  1  dreading  the  dangers  of 
the  morrow  1  looking  back  with  wistful  eye  on  the 
peaceful  life  they  spent  ere  they  believed  ?  Nay, 
not  so.  While  all  is  silent,  and  "  wicked  dreams 
abuse  "  the  sleep  of  many  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out, there  comes  from  the  inner  prison,  muffled  by 
the  thick  walls,  the  sound  of  a  hymn.  It  is  the 
disciples  praising  God  in  the  prison; — "  Out  of  the 
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depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  God !"  A 
strange  sound  in  such  a  place !  A  psalm  within  a 
prison  !  Never  hymn  was  sweeter  than  this  of  Paul 
at  midnight. 

It  is  followed  by  another  marvel.  Heaven  was 
moved  to  hear.  The  great  prison  rocks  to  its 
foundations  ;  its  doors  fly  open  with  creak  and  jar, 
broken  fetters  fall  from  the  captive's  hands —  all  are 
set  free. 

And  now  another  person  appears  ;  —  another, 
whom  we  have  seen  before,  only  as  the  too  willing 
instrument  of  magisterial  haste  and  cruelty.  The 
jailor,  waking  from  his  sleep,  sees  in  a  moment  what 
is  done,  sees  that  his  charge  is  broken,  and  knows 
that  by  the  stern  Roman  law  he  suffers  death.  There 
is  something  noble  about  the  man,  in  his  strength 
and  his  simplicity.  He  had  lived  for  duty,  and  he 
would  die  of  disgrace.  Such  is  his  thought,  and 
in  another  moment  the  rash  deed  will  be  done,  which 
there  is  no  undoing.  In  that  one  moment  of  pause, 
however,  a  voice  comes  from  the  far  recess  of  the 
prison,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm  :  for  we  are  all  here  !" 
He  finds  it  so  ;  his  strange  prisoner  is  the  speaker ; 
there  has  been  no  escape ;  his  name  and  honour 
are  still  safe,  he  may  accept  his  life. 

Such  are  the  steps  that  led  this  man  to  his  great 
question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

I.  Notice  first  what  seems  a  mistake  and  error 
in  the  jailor's  mind  about  salvation. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
should  be  a  mistake ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it 
should  not  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was. 
But  I  rest  upon  it  for  a  little,  because  it  is  so 
natural  and  so  general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  goes 
so  deep.  What  must  I  do  ?  It  was  the  cry  of  this 
heathen — it  is  the  cry  of  all  nations — it  is  natur- 
ally the  cry  of  every  man  who  becomes  anxious. 
And  yet  the  answer  ever  is,  and  must  be,  As  for 
doing  and  working,  thou  canst  do  nothing  ! 

This  jailor,  if  he  had  ever  taken  thought  about 
such  things  before,  had  been  dealing  only  with 
idols,  with  false  gods,  with  heathenish  delusions 
and  dreams.  To  propitiate  these  gods  was  a  hard 
service,  a  matter  of  barter  and  price,  of  offering 
and  sacrifice.  To  remove  their  anger,  much  had 
to  be  done.  "  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul  1 "  Such  were  the  thoughts  to  which  this 
jailor  had  been  accustomed  :  "  The  gods  are  moved 
against  the  land" 
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"Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  ; 
What  would  you  have  of  us  ? — 
Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearest, 
Were  it  our  dearest, 
(Answer,  0  answer), 
We  give  you  his  life  ! " 

All  men  begin  with  this  thought  about  salva- 
tion :  we  must  do  something  to  obtain  it.  One  of 
the  hardest  lessons  man  has  to  learn  is,  that  no 
effort  of  ours  can  gain  it ;  to  work  for  it  and  win 
it  means  to  deserve  it ;  but  it  never  can  be  de- 
served by  a  fallen  man,  and  therefore  never  can  be 
won.  "It  is  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast." 

Now  I  know  that  at  first  this  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  and  that  men  are  inclined  to  fight 
against  it.  But  we  see  in  a  moment  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  if  we  consider 
that  the  demand  of  God's  law  is  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  holy.  If  you  ask  what  must  you  do  to 
be  saved,  the  law  says,  You  must  be  perfect !  "All 
your  heart,  and  strength,  and  soul,  and  mind  !" 
Anything  less  than  that  is  sin.  If  you  can  be 
perfect,  the  law  has  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  ; 
but  if  you  cannot,  all  your  efforts  and  strivings 
cannot  satisfy  it.  Therefore  you  see,  as  to  doing 
and  working,  it  is  vain ;  you  cannot  deserve  salva- 
tion, you  must  either  have  it  as  a  gift,  or  not 
at  all 

II.  Let  us  now  see  some  of  the  things  in  the 
jailor's  state  suggested  by  his  question. 

There  is  the  earnestness  of  the  man  to  begin  with. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  that.  The  man  who 
was  at  the  brink  of  suicide  but  a  moment  ago, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  earnest  now.  He  has 
not  had  time  to  cool.  This,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that,  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  He 
has  been  saved  already,  by  the  voice  of  the  apostle, 
from  a  fate  which  he  courted,  and  had  almost 
known.  But  something  has  stirred  his  soul  to  a 
new  thought.  There  is  another  salvation,  and 
another  death.  This  death  he  fears,  and  this 
salvation  he  seeks  beyond  all  other.  He  feels 
that  guilt  is  ruin,  and  sin  perdition ;  these  are 
what  he  is  seeking  to  be  saved  from.  He,  who 
never  uttered  a  cry  when  he  thought  that  death 
was  upon  him,  who  could  meet  it  with  the  stern 
resolution  of  a  Stoic — he  cannot  meet  this.  Not 
the  second  death  Not  the  soul's  ruin,  as  he  sees 
it.  With  the  agony  of  a  nature  deep  and  strong 
moved  to  its  depths,  he  cries  for  help.  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  V 

And  then,  mark  also  the  readiness  of  the  jailor 
to  act  on  his  convictions.  Not  like  Felix,  who 
trembled,  but  went  away;  this  man  not  only 
trcmble.i,  but  asks  and  acts.  He  does  not  go  into 
the  silence  of  his  house  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  past  hour.  He  does  not  even  go  to  medi- 
tate quietly  by  himself  on  all  that  has  been,  and 
on  all  that  yet  may  come.     He  does  not  shrink 


from  prosecuting  what  he  may  fear  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable process,  with  painful  results.  He  does 
not  stand  on  his  dignity  or  position.  The  man  of 
power  comes  in  trembling  to  his  own  prisoners  to 
ask  their  direction  and  help.  It  is  like  Paul's 
own  experience  on  the  Damascus  road,  when  he 
cried,  "Lord,  wliat  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 
This  jailor,  laid  hold  of  by  the  power  of  God's 
Spirit,  cries,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

I  need  not  wait  to  apply  all  this  formally  to 
ourselves.  If  our  hearts  are  open  to  conviction,  we 
shall  see  how  the  arrows  point;  we  shall  know 
how  near  we  are,  or  ever  have  been,  to  a  moment 
such  as  that  which  brings  men  to  their  knees,  in 
trembling  and  fear,  to  ask  for  themselves,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  rue  to  do?" 

III.  But  we  come  now  to  the  answer  which  the 
apostles  made  to  this  great  question.  The  answer 
was,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved." 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  enter 
so  entirely  into  the  jailor's  position  as  to  know 
exactly  what  he  understood  by  these  words.  But 
we  may  say,  in  general,  that  they  would  come  to 
him  with,  at  least,  this  meaning,  '  Believe  in  and 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  who  will  save 
thee  from  thy  sins;"  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  preaching  of  what  St.  Luke  calls  "the  word 
of  the  Lord." 

What  we  are  to  understand  by  these  words  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see.  The  meaning  is  just  this — that 
God  is  prepared  to  give  us  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  if  we  can  trust  Him  for  it.  If  we  will 
renounce  every  idea  that  we  can  do  it  for  ourselves ; 
if  humbly  and  penitently,  feeling  that  we  can  be 
saved  in  no  other  way,  we  be  content  to  place 
ourselves  in  God's  hands,  and  to  rest  upon  Him  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Can  we  be  content  with  this,  even 
when  our  anxiety  amounts  to  an  agony  like  the 
jailor's?  Can  we  be  content  to  rest  it  all  upon 
Christ  Jesus  and  His  finished  work  ?  If  we  do  so 
rest  it,  if  we  so  believe  on  Him,  we  shall  be  saved. 

Does  any  one  say,  Why  should  faith  be  made 
a  condition  ?  Could  God  not  have  saved  us  with- 
out such  a  condition  ?  My  friend,  neither  you  nor 
I  should  be  too  bold  in  demanding  a  reason  from 
God ;  a  finite  mind  might  well  take  the  word  of 
its  Creator  without  asking  an  explanation.  We 
could  not  understand  all  His  reasons  if  He  were  to 
give  them.  But  I  think  I  can  see  one  reason  why 
God  makes  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  a  condition  of 
salvation.  Without  trusting  Christ  you  could  not 
love  Him,  and  without  loving  Him  you  could  not 
become  strong  enough  to  fight  against  your  sins 
for  His  sake.  Faith  in  Christ  is  necessary  for 
your  holiness.  You  could  not  have  that  without  it 
And  without  making  you  hate  your  sins,  and  over- 
come them,  God  could  not  save  you. 

That  is  such  explanation  as  we  can  hastily  give 
in  passing.  But  at  all  events  we  go  back  upon 
God's  word.     The  condition  of  being  saved  is,  that 
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you  "believe  on  Christ  Jesus,"  that  you  trust 
Him — to  do  what  you  can  never  do  yourself,  what 
all  this  world  could  not  do  for  you,  a  guilty  sinner 
— to  save  you  from  your  sins.  That  is  the  state- 
ment of  God's  word. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
You  may  disbelieve  it ;  you  may  say,  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  Bible ;  I  don't  know  that  this  is 
God's  Word ;  I  will  not  rest  my  salvation  upon 
that !  In  that  case,  my  friend,  you  know  where  the 
responsibility  will  fall ;  and  if,  at  the  last,  you  find 
that  you  have  been  mistaken,  then,  though  there  be 
"  no  place  for  repentance,"  remember  it  will  be  your 
own  doing,  in  the  face  of  God's  love  and  God's  will. 

Or,  again,  you  may  believe  that  this  is  God's 
word,  and  do  nothing.  You  may  say,  Yes,  it  is  all 
true,  and  go  home  to  your  house  to  be  just  what 
you  were  before.  In  this  case,  you  are  treating  it 
with  contempt ;  as  true,  and  yet  not  worthy  to  be 
acted  on. 

Or,  again,  you  may  believe  it  and  resolve  to  give 
attention  to  it  some  day,  when  you  are  sick  or 
old ;  but  meantime  you  say,  I  love  my  sins  too 
much  to  give  them  up  now,  and  I  dislike  holiness 
too  much  to  take  up  with  it  yet.  In  that  case, 
you  are  going  to  harden  yourself  in  sin,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  giving  it  up  at  the  last ! 

Or,  once  more,  you  may  accept  the  word  as 
God's  own,  and  you  may  act  upon  it.  Feeling  your 
sin  to  be  ruinous,  and  that  you  cannot  save  your- 
self, you  may  trust  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  You 
may  rest  your  case  and  your  soul  upon  Him.  You 
may  take  God's  one  condition  and  receive  it  into 
your  heart.  You  may  so  believe  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  In  that  case  here  is 
the  assurance,  "  Thou  shalt  be  saved."  He  who 
accepted  that  guilty  jailor,  He  who  pardoned  that 
almost  suicide,  He  will  not  turn  away  from  you. 

First,  He  will  pardon  you,  and  then,  through  the 
power  of  that  love  of  Christ  which  you  have  come 
to  trust,  He  will  purify  and  cleanse  you  from  every 
sin;  He  will  lead  you  into  that,  without  which 
pardon,  were  it  possible,  would  be  useless  ;  He  will 
lead  you  into  holiness,  and  then,  after  the  proba- 
tion of  time,  and  trial,  and  temptation  is  over,  He 
will  bring  you  where  all  the  pardoned  and  the  holy 
shall  come  at  last — to  Heaven  ! 

&  Ealk  foitij  tfje  tfarm  Servants. 

No.  I. — The  Leaving  Home  for  the  First  Place. 

"TvEAR  FRIENDS— We  cannot  get  on  without  you. 
-*-^  If  we  had  not  yon  to  plough,  sow,  reap,  and  rear 
our  cattle,  we  should  soon  starve.  Moreover,  the  happi- 
ness of  our  homes,  especially  in  our  country  parishes, 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  you.  Whether  these 
homes  are  to  be  bright  and  heavenly,  or  dark  and  un- 
heavenly,  depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  of  spirit 
you  are  of,  upon  the  wajr  you  do  your  daily  work. 

Well,  then,  seeing  that  you  are  such  a  mighty  power, 
and  play  such  an  important  part  in  God's  world,  the 


promoters  of  this  Parish  Magazine  have  you  very  pro- 
minently in  their  minds  and  hearts.  They  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  you  ;  they  specially  desire  to  help  you. 
So  they  have  requested  me  to  tell  you  this  ;  and  have 
called  upon  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  your  good.  Right 
willingly  do  I  answer  this  call,  because  I  myself  feel  a  very 
special  interest  in,  and  connection  with,  you,  and  a  very 
special  call  from  God  to  do  what  I  am  able  for  your  good. 

Bat  who  am  I  ?  you  will  naturally  ask.  Well,  I  am 
not  goiDg  to  tell  you  my  name.  It  is  really  of  very  little 
importance  to  you,  whether  that  name  be  Andrew  or 
Thomas,  James  or  John,  or  any  other  of  the  common  or 
uncommon  names  by  which  men  are  called.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  you  is  to  give  earnest  heed  to  what  I 
am  earnestly  praying  our  God  to  give  me  to  speak  to 
you  ;  to  search,  consider,  judge,  and  decide,  whether 
what  I  say  to  you  be  not  God's  truth,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  well-being 
to  lay  it  up  in  your  hearts  and  practise  it  in  your  lives. 
Now  then,  never  mind  my  name.  Just  think  of  me  as 
one  who  loves  you,  as  one  who  knows  you  well ;  as  one 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  outs  and  ins 
of  your  life  ;  all  its  good  and  bad  things  ;  all  its  trials, 
temptations,  difficulties.  Just  think  of  me  as  one  of 
yourselves,  only  somewhat  better  schooled,  and  able  to 
spell  and  write  somewhat  better  than  most  of  you ;  and 
so  able  to  talk  with  you  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

Come  now,  let  us  draw  close  together  in  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  and  may  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  join  our  company,  and  brighten  and  bless  our 
intercourse  by  His  presence,  and  by  the  light,  leading, 
power,  and  comfort  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Well,  dear  friends,  where  shall  we  begin  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  where.  Let  us  begin  as  near  the  beginning 
as  we  can.  But  where  is  that  ?  Is  it  not  the  first  feeing, 
the  going  away  from  the  home  and  the  father  and  mother 
to  the  first  place,  the  boy  or  girl,  fairly  and  fully,  for  the 
first  time,  leaving  home  for  the  first  service  ?  Here,  at 
any  rate,  we  shall  begin. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
concerning  that  dear  boy  or  girl  of  yours  that  you  are 
sending,  for  the  first  time,  out  into  that  evil  world. 
Behold  your  beloved  one  !  Consider  and  say,  as  in 
God's  sight,  how  he  is  furnished  and  prepared  to  face 
the  evils,  temptations,  dangers,  into  which  he  is  setting 
out.  You  have,  I  suppose,  done  your  best  to  get  his 
clothes  all  right  and  ready  ;  the  mother  has  been  wash- 
ing and  mending  and  making  with  all  a  mother's  might 
and  love,  and  there  are  all  your  boy's  things  trim  and 
tidy  in  the  trunk  and  bag.  So  far  so  good.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  What  about  your  boy's  heart  and  mind  ? 
What  about  his  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual 
outfit  and  outset  ?  Have  you  seen  to  his  education  1  Is 
he  well  schooled  ?  Will  he  be  able,  with  ease,  to  write 
home  to  you  to  tell  you  how  he  is  getting  on  ?  Can  he 
read  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  reading  ?  Ah,  parents, 
I  have  met  with  a  good  many  of  your  children  sent  out 
into  the  world  very  badly  educated,  whose  education  had 
been  very  sinfully  and  shamefully  neglected.  They 
couldn't  write  to  any  practical  purpose.  They  couldn't 
count ;  and  from  this  circumstance  lost  good  situations, 
which  their  conduct  and  capabilities  in  other  respects 
fitted  them  for.  They  were  such  bad  readers,  that  when 
the  master  wished,  on  the  Lord's  day  evening,  to  gather 
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his  household  around  him  to  read,  verse  about,  a  portion 
of  God's  Word,  they  were  not  willing  to  come.  This  un- 
willingness the  muster  perhaps  thought  was  owing  to 
hardness  of  heart,  obstinacy,  wickedness  ;  whereas,  if 
the  poor  soul  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
would  have  said  something  like  this  :  ' '  Master,  I  don't 
like  to  come,  because  I  am  such  a  bad  reader.  I  can 
read  so  badly,  that  I  think  shame  to  come  and  read  with 
the  rest.  If  they  heard  me,  I  am  sure  they  would  look 
down  upon  me  and  laugh  at  me  ;  and  I  don't  like  to  be 
looked  down  upon  and  laughed  at."  For  the  same 
reason,  when  their  master  and  mistress  and  minister 
request  them,  they  will  not  come  to  the  Bible  Class. 
Parents,  I  have  seen  by  far  too  many  children  sent  out 
into  the  world  with  their  education  thus  neglected,  and 
my  heart  has  bled  over  them  ;  and  I  have  wondered 
what  kind  of  fathers  and  mothers  theirs  were,  who  could 
have  sent  them  out  into  the  world  in  that  way  ;  wondered 
what  kind  of  hearts  their  fathers  and  mothers  could  have, 
that  could  bear  the  thought  of  their  own  dear  boys  and 
girls  out  in  the  world  in  such  a  condition. 

Such,  parents,  is  one  most  important  question  to  be 
asked  and  answered  before  God  over  that  boy  who  is 
just  setting  out  to  his  first  place  : — How  has  he  been 
educated  ?  Is  it  well  with  the  child  in  this  respect  ?  It 
will  be  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  you 
in  parting  with  him,  if  you  can,  in  God's  sight,  say  : 
It  is  well  with  him  in  this  respect.  We  have  done  our 
best  for  his  education.  Our  boy  will  be  able  to  take 
his  place  and  hold  up  his  head  among  others  in  so  far 
as  scholarship  is  concerned.  He  can  read,  write,  and 
count  well.  He  has  also  been  taught  to  think.  The 
power  of  thought  has  been  awakened  in  him,  so  that  he 
can  distinguish  things  that  differ — can,  in  the  com- 
panions, books,  influences,  circumstances,  he  may  come 
in  contact  with,  search,  see,  and  decide  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  time  and  false,  pure  and  impure,  noble 
and  vile. 

So  far  so  good — very  good,  we  again  say,  parents  ;  but 
even  this  is  not  enough.  There  is  yet  another  question 
to  be  asked  and  answered  concerning  your  boy's  outfit 
and  outset  in  life.  It  is  this  :  Have  you  attended  to  his 
religious  education,  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  training  ? 
You  had  him  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  God  of  our 
salvation.  And  you  promised  then  to  bring  him  up  as  a 
child  of  God.  Well,  have  you  done  it  ?  Does  he  know 
his  Heavenly  Father's  name  and  love  as  made  known  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  ?  Is  he  familiar  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  about  the  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord  ?  0  parents,  as  a  farm-servant,  I  have  met  with 
many  boys  and  girls  sent  out  into  service  very  poorly  pro- 
vided for  in  this  respect — many,  many  that  know  hardly 
anything  about  God's  Word  and  the  way  of  life  revealed 
there.  They  could  tell  you  scarcely  anything  about  the 
simplest  facts  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Saviour.  In  these  young  hearts  and  minds  and 
memories  there  was  stored  up  nothing  for  God  to  save 
them  with, — no  material  laid  in  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  upon  and  save  them  by.  They  were  sent  out  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  without  God.  And  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  devil  and  the  world  and  the  flesh  had  very  easy 
work  in  conquering  and  crushing  them  ?  What  chance 
have  such  against  youthful  lusts,  evil  companions,  and  all 


the  manifold  powers  of  wickedness  ?  0  parents,  think 
of  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  send  your  children  away 
from  you  so  ill  provided  for  as  regards  the  one  thing  need- 
ful.    If  you  would  only  think  of  it,  you  could  not  do  it. 

Such,  parents,  is  another  most  important  question  to 
be  asked  and  answered,  before  your  God,  over  that  boy 
whom  you  are  just  parting  with  : — Has  he  been  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?  Has  he 
been  taught  to  know,  love,  and  obey  his  Father  in 
Heaven  ?  Father  —  mother,  we  will  hope  you  can 
answer  here  also  :  "  It  is  well  with  our  child.  In  the 
light  and  love  of  parting  with  him,  we  see  and  feel  that 
we  might  have  done  more  for  his  spiritual  well-being  ; 
but  we  can  say  that  we  have  earnestly  tried  to  lift  our 
beloved  one  up  on  our  love  into  the  love  of  the  Heavenly 
Parent.  We  can  say  that  he  knows  the  good  news  about 
the  All-sufficient  Saviour.  We  can  say  that  before  letting 
his  hand  out  of  ours,  we  have,  by  our  prayers  and  precepts 
and  practice,  earnestly  endeavoured  to  put  it  into  the 
loving  strong  hand  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  when 
he  leaves  us  he  does  not  go  out  alone  into  a  fatherless  and 
friendless  world.  His  Father  is  with  him  !"  Blessed  the 
parents,  and  blessed  the  child,  that  are  in  such  a  case  ! — 
Now  then,  thus  furnished  and  prepared,  our  boy  (or  girl) 
is  just  ready  to  start.  He  has  taken  up  his  bag  to  go 
away.  But  no,  not  just  yet.  There  is  something  still 
wanting.  His  mother  bids  him  lay  down  his  bag  for  a 
little,  takes  him  by  the  hand,  goes  with  him  to  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  house,  kneels  down  with  him  at  her  side, 
puts  her  hand  on  his  head,  and,  with  all  the  love  and 
power  of  a  mother's  heart,  puts  her  boy  into  the  love  and 
care  of  her  God  and  Father  ; — pouring  out  her  heart  to 
Him  that  He  would  protect  and  preserve  her  dear  one 
through  all  the  evils  and  temptations  and  dangers  of  the 
life  before  him — protect  and  preserve  him  to  meet  her, 
to  part  no  more,  in  the  heavenly  home.  This  done,  she 
puts  into  his  hand  the  nice  new  Bible  she  has  ready  for 
the  occasion,  and,  with  a  mother's  farewell,  he  sets  out. 
And  what  a  hopeful  outset  is  this  !  What  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  get  such  a  good  start  I  How  different  would  be 
the  condition  of  our  farm-servant  men  and  women  if  they 
all  had  a  start  like  this  !  That  boy  will  never  forget  that 
start — will  never  forget  that  mother.  Through  all  his  life 
he  will  feel  that  mother's  hand  on  his  head  and  hear  that 
mother's  prayers.  When  down  in  sin,  when  sorely 
tempted  to  some  great  wickedness,  the  pressure  of  that 
mother's  hand  and  the  power  of  that  mother's  prayers  will 
raise  him  up  again,  and  enable  him  to  overcome.  That 
mother's  God  will  hear  that  mother's  prayers,  and  keep 
that  which  she  has  committed  to  Him. 

If  spared,  we  shall  see  your  boy  home  to  his  first  place 
in  next  month's  Magazine.  Meantime,  we  cannot  part 
with  you  without  saying,  from  the  fulness  of  our  heart : 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  mother.  Go  away,  with  a 
peaceful,  hopeful  heart,  to  your  daily  duties  in  that  home 
and  among  those  children  still  with  you.  As  regards  the 
beloved  one  who  has  just  gone,  ' '  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  Your  God  and  his  God 
loves  him  far  better  than  even  you  do,  and  right  well  do 
you  feel  that  you  love  him  as  well  as  would  save  him  a 
hundred  times  over,  if  you  were  only  able.  Ah,  but 
your  God  and  his  'God,  unto  whom  you  have  entrusted 
him,  is  able,  and  He  will  do  it.  Go  away  and  bring  up 
and  send  out  all  your  children  into  the  world  as  well  as 
you  have  done  in  the  case  of  that  one,  and  verily  your  life 
and  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Great  will 
be  your  reward  in  heaven.  The  world  may  think  little 
or  nothing  of  you  and  your  self-sacrificing  love  and 
prayers  and  pains  in  that  humble  home  of  yours ;  but 
the  God  in  whom  you  trust,  and  unto  whom  you  are 
devoting  your  life — He  thinketh  upon  you.  You  are 
more  useful  to  Him,  are  doing  more  for  His  glory,  and 
have  more  of  the  honour  that  cometh  from  Him,  than 
many  of  the  world's  great  ones  who  are  living  in  the  full 
blaze  of  earthly  fame  and  renown. 

An  Old  Fakm  Servant. 


PHILOSOPHER  JACK. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  II. 

TELLS  OF  A  GHOST  AND  AN  OVERWHELMING  DISASTER. 

IT  may  seem  strange,  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  igno- 
rance is  a  misfortune  which  now  and  than  results  in 
good.  Of  course  we  do  not  make  this  remark  in  com- 
mendation of  ignorance,  but  if  Baldwin  Burr  had  not 
been  ignorant  and  densely  stupid,  Philosopher  Jack 
would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  instructing  him,  and 
the  seaman  himself  would  not  have  enjoyed  that  close 
intimacy  which  frequently  subsists  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Even  Polly  Samson  derived  benefit  from  Bald- 
win's want  of  knowledge,  for,  being  remarkably  intelli- 
gent for  her  years,  and  having  been  well  taught,  she 
took  great  pleasure  in  enlightening  his  darkness. 

"  How  is  it,"  she  asked  one  day,  while  sitting  on  the 
cabin  skylight  and  looking  up  in  the  man's  rugged 
countenance,  "  how  is  it  that  you  are  so  stupid  ?" 

Burr,  who  was  steering,  gave  the  wheel  a  turn,  looked 
up  at  the  mast-head,  then  round  the  horizon,  then  down 
at  his  questioner  with  a  bland  smile,  and  said, 

"  Well  now,  Miss  Polly,  d'ee  know,  that's  wot  I  can't 
exactly  telL  Pr'aps  it's  'cause  of  a  nat'ral  want  of  brains, 
or,  maybe,  'cause  the  brains  is  too  much  embedded  in  fat 
— for  I'm  a  fleshy  man,  as  you  see — or,  pr'aps  it's  'cause 
I  never  went  to  school,  my  parients  bein'  poor,  uncommon 
poor,  though  remarkably  honest.  I've  sometimes  thought 
w'en  meditatin'  on  the  subject,  that  my  havin'  bin  born 
of  a  Friday  may  have  had  somethin'  to  do  with  it." 

"  0  Baldwin,"  said  Polly  with  a  little  laugh,  "  surely 
you  can't  believe  that.  Father  says  it's  all  nonsense 
about  Friday  being  an  unlucky  day." 

"  Pr'aps  it  is,  an  pr'aps  it  ain't,"  returned  the  cautious 
seaman.  "  I  regard  your  father,  my  dear,  as  a  deeply 
learned  man,  and  would  give  in,  if  I  could,  to  wotever 
he  says,  but  facts  is  facts,  and  opinions  is  opinions  ;  you 
can't  change  that,  no  how  you  fix  it.  Wot's  the  cap'n's 
opinions,  now,  as  to  ghosts  V 

"He  don't  believe  in  'em  at  all,"  was  Polly's  prompt 
answer.  "  No  more  do  I,  for  father  knows  everything,  and 
he's  always  right." 

"He's  a  lucky  man  to  have  you,  Polly,  and  there's  a 
lucky  boy  knockin'  about  the  world  somewheres  lookin' 
out  for  you.  A  good  daughter,  it's  said,  inwariably  makes 
a  good  wife  ;  which  you  don't  understand  just  now,  but 
you'll  come  to  in  course  of  time.  Hows'ever,  as  I  wos 
observin',  I've  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  your  father  till 
two  nights  ago,  when  I  heard  a  ghost  right  under  the 
deck,  it  seemed  to  me,  b'low  my  hammock,  where  there's 
nothin'  but  ship's  stores  and  rats. 

Heard  a  ghost ! "  exclaimed  Polly,  with  opening  eyes. 

"Ay,  an'  seed  'im  too,"  said  Burr.  "  Night  before 
yesterday  I  heer'd  'im  as  plain  as  I.hear  myself.  He  wos 
groanin',  an'  it's  quite  impossible  that  a  tar-barrel,  or  a 
cask,  or  a  rat,  could  groan.  The  only  thing  that  puzzled 
me  wos  that  he  seemed  to  snore  ;  more  than  that,  he 
sneezed  one  or  twice.  Now,  I  never  heard  it  said  that  a 
ghost  could  sleep  or  catch  cold.     Did  you,  Polly  ?" 

Polly  laughed  and  said  that  she  never  did,  and  asked 
eagerly  what  the  ghost  was  like. 

"  It  was  wery  much  like  an  or'nary  man,  of  small  size," 
said  the  seaman,  "  but  it  were  too  dark  to  make  out  its 
face.  I  know  the  figure  of  every  soul  in  the  ship  by  this 
time,  an'  I  could  swear  before  a  maginstrate,  or  a  bench 
of  bishops,  that  the  ghost  is  neither  one  of  the  crew  nor 
a  passenger. " 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  it  ?"  asked  Polly. 

"  So  I  did  speak  to  it,  but  it  wouldn't  answer  ;  then  I 


made  a  grab  at  it,  but  it  was  as  active  as  a  kitten,  dodged 
round  the  mainmast,  flew  for'ed  on  inwisible  wings,  and 
went  slap  down  the  fore  scuttle,  head  first,  with  a  crash 
that  would  have  broke  the  neck  of  anything  but  a  ghost." 

At  this  interesting  point  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  Edwin  Jack,  whose  turn  it  was  to  relieve  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  He  nodded  to  Polly  as  he  came  up, 
took  his  post,  and  received  the  ship's  "course"  from 
Burr,  who  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  left  the 
quarter-deck. 

Edwin  was  by  this  time  a  considerably  changed  man, 
although  he  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  sea.  The  rough 
blue  trousers,  guernsey,  and  pea-jacket  took  as  natmally 
to  his  strong  limbs  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  a 
sailor,  and  already  some  huge  blisters,  a  few  scars,  and 
not  a  little  tar,  had  rendered  his  hands  creditable. 

Steering,  at  the  time,  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  a 
dead  calm  prevailed.  Our  philosopher  therefore  amused 
himself  and  Polly  with  commentaries  on  the  ghost-subject 
which  Bun-  had  raised. 

Late  that  night,  when  the  stars  were  shining  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  winking  at  their  reflections  in  the 
glassy  ocean,  the  ghost  appeared  to  Edwin  Jack.  It  was 
on  this  wise : — 

Jack,  being  one  of  the  watch  on  deck,  went  to  the  port 
bulwarks  near  the  foremast  shrouds,  leant  over,  and,  gazing 
down  into  the  reflected  sky,  thought  sadly  of  past,  present, 
and  future.  Tiring  at  last  of  his  meditations,  he  went 
towards  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  skulking  under  the 
shadow  of  the  long  boat,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
night,  but  the  man  made  no  reply. 

"A  most  enjoyable  night,  shipmate,"  he  said,  going 
closer. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  ghost,  "it's  any- 
thing but  enjoyable  to  me.  The  state  of  the  weather 
hasn't  much  effect,  either  one  way  or  another,  on  a  fellow 
who  is  half  dead  with  hunger,  half  choked  with  a  cold 
caught  among  the  rats  and  stores,  and  half  killed  by 
a  tumble  down  the  fore  scuttle,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
name  of  that  vile  ladder  that  leads  to  the  regions  below. " 

"  Surely,"  exclaimed  Jack  in  surprise,  seizing  the  ghost 
by  the  shoulders  and  looking  close  into  its  face,  ' '  I  have 
heard  your  voice  before  now,  and,  eh  ?  no,  I  don't  know 
you." 

"Yes,  Philosopher  Jack,  you  do  know  me,"  returned 
the  ghost ;  "I've  had  the  honour  of  playing  cricket  with 
you  on  the  green,  though  you've  forgotten  me,  and  no 
wonder,  for  I've  suffered  much  from  bad  air  and  sea- 
sickness of  late.  My  name  is  Walter,  more  familiarly 
Watty  Wilkins." 

"  Little  Wilkins  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  surprise,  "  well, 
you  are  changed  ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  ran 
away  from  home. " 

"That's  just  what  I've  done,"  said  the  poor  lad  in  a 
tone  of  despondency  ;  "but  you've  no  occasion  to  shake 
your  head  at  me  so  solemnly,  for,  to  all  appearance,  you 
have  run  away  too. " 

"No,  Wilkins,  you  are  WTong,  I  have  walked  away, 
being  my  own  master,  and  I  have  done  it  openly,  though 
I  admit,  somewhat  hastily  " 

Jack  was  interrupted  at  that  moment  by  Ben  Trench 
laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  he  said,  in  some  surprise,  "that  I  re- 
cognise the  voice  of  a  townsman — Mister  Jack,  if  I  mis- 
take not  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  not  mister,  only 
Edwin  Jack,  seaman  aboard  the  'Lively  Poll.'  You 
are  right,  however,  in  styling  me  townsman.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  another  townsman,  Mr.  Watty 
Wilkins,  stowaway  on  board  of  the  same  vessel !" 

Trench  had  not,  in  the  darkness,  recognised  his  friend. 
He  now  seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  and  peering  into 
his  face,  said, — 

"0  Watty,  Watty,  have  you  really  done  it?  I  had 
thought  better  of  you. " 

"  I  said  I  would  do  it,  and  I've  done  it,"  returned  the 
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little  youth  somewhat  testily  ;  "and  now  I  want  to  know 
what  is  to  be  done  next" 

••  Report  yourself  and  take  the  consequences,"  said 
Jack  promptly. 

This  advice  being  seconded  by  Ben  Trench,  Watty 
Wilkins  went  aft  to  the  captain,  who  had  just  come  on 
deck,  touched  his  cap,  and  confessed  himself. 

For  some  moments  the  captain  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
looked  at  the  young  culprit  with  a  portentous  frown. 
Then,  uttering  something  like  a  deep  bass  growl,  he 
ordered  the  lad  to  follow  him  into  Ins  private  cabin. 
When  there,  Captain  Samson  seated  himself  on  a  locker, 
and  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  glared  at  his  prisoner  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  from  under  his  shaggy  brows,  that 
Watty,  in  spite  of  his  recklessness,  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

"So,  youngster,  you've  run  away?"  he  said  at  length, 
in  deep  solemnity. 

"  Yes,  sir, "  replied  Wilkins. 

"  And  you  think  yourself  a  fine  clever  fellow,  no 
doubt?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't,"  said  Watty  with  much  humility. 

"I  knew  your  father,  boy,"  continued  the  captain, 
assuming  a  softer  and  more  serious  tone,  "and  I  think 
he  is  a  good  man." 

"He  is,  sir,"  returned  the  boy  promptly. 

' '  Ay,  and  he  is  a  kind  man— he  has  been  kind  to  you, 
I  think." 

Watty  hung  his  head. 

"  He  lias  fed  you,  clothed  you,  educated  you  since  you 
was  a  babby  ;  nursed  you,  maybe,  in  sickness,  and 
prayed  for  you,  no  doubt,  that  God  would  make  you  a 
good,  obedient,  and  loving  son. " 

The  boy's  head  drooped  still  lower. 

"And  for  all  this,"  continued  the  captain,  "you 
have  repaid  him  by  running  away.  Now,  my  lad,  as 
you  have  made  your  bed  you  shall  lie  on  it.  I'll  clap 
your  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  keep  it  there.    Steward  ! " 

A  smart  little  man  answered  to  the  call. 

"Take  this  boy  for'ed  and  teach  him  to  clean  up. 
Don't  spare  him. " 

In  obedience  to  this  order  the  steward  took  little  Wil- 
kins forward  and  introduced  him  to  the  cook,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  coppers  and  scrubbing  brushes.  From 
that  day  forward  Master  Watty  became  deeply  versed  in 
the  dirty  work  and  hard  work  of  the  ship,  so  that  all 
the  romance  of  a  sea  life  was  driven  out  of  him,  and  its 
stern  realities  were  implanted.  In  less  than  three  weeks 
there  was  not  a  cup,  saucer,  or  plate  in  the  ship  that 
Watty  had  not  washed  ;  not  a  "  brass  "  that  he  had  not 
polished  and  repolished  ;  not  a  copper  that  he  had  not 
scraped  ;  not  an  inch  of  the  deck  that  he  had  not 
swabbed.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  groaned 
under  this  labour.  Although  reckless,  hasty,  and  incon- 
siderate, he  was  not  mean-spirited.  Making  up  his 
mind  to  do  his  best  in  the  circumstances,  he  went  cheer- 
fully to  his  dirty  work,  and  did  it  well. 

"You  see,"  said  he  to  Philosopher  Jack,  as  they 
chanced,  one  dark  night,  to  have  a  few  minutes'  talk 
together  near  the  weather  gangway,  where  Watty  paused 
on  his  way  to  the  caboose  with  a  soup-tureen,  "as  the 
captain  says,  I've  made  the  bed  myself,  so  I  must  lie  on 
it,  and  I'm  resolved  to  lie  straight  and  not  kick." 

"Right,  Watty,  right,"  said  Jack  with  a  sigh  ;  "we 
have  both  been  fools,  so  must  grin  and  bear  it." 

Watty  greeted  this  remark,  to  Jack's  surprise,  with  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  yell,  as  he  received  a  cut  from  a 
rope's-end  over  the  back. 

"  What,  idling  ?  eh  !"  cried  the  steward  flourishing 
the  rope's-end  again. 

In  a  burst  of  rage  the  poor  boy  raised  the  soup-tureen 
and  would  infallibly  have  shattered  it  on  the  man  s  head 
if  Jack  had  not  caught  his  arm. 

"Come,  Wilkins,  mind  what  you're  about,"  he  said, 
pushing  him  towards  the  forepart  of  the  ship  to  prevent 
a  scuffle. 

A  moment's  reflection  sufficed  to  convince  Wilkins  of 


the  folly,  as  well  as  uselessness,  of  rebellion.  Pocketing 
his  pride  and  burning  with  indignation,  he  walked  for- 
ward, while  the  tyrannical  steward  went  grumbling  to  his 
own  private  den. 

It  chanced  that  night  that  the  captain,  ignorant  of 
what  had  occurred,  sent  for  the  unfortunate  stowaway, 
for  the  mitigation  of  whose  sorrows  his  friend  Ben  Trench 
had  more  than  once  pleaded  earnestly,  but  in  vain.  The 
captain  invariably  replied  that  Watty  had  acted  ungrate- 
fully and  rebelliously  to  a  kind  father,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  let  him  bear  the  full  punishment  of  his  con- 
duct. 

Watty  was  still  smarting  from  the  rope's-end  when  he 
entered  the  cabin. 

"Youngster,"  said  the  captain,  sternly,  "  I  sent  for 
you  to  let  you  know  a  fact  that  came  to  my  knowledge 
just  before  we  left  port.  Your  father  told  me  that,  being 
unwilling  to  disappoint  you  in  your  desires,  he  had 
managed  to  get  a  situation  of  some  sort  for  you  on  board 
a  well-known  line  of  ocean  steamers,  and  he  only  waited 
to  get  the  thing  fairly  settled  before  letting  you  know 
about  it.  There,  you  may  go  for'ed  and  think  what  you 
have  lost  by  running  away. 

Without  a  word  of  reply  Watty  left  the  cabin.  His 
day's  work  had  just  been  completed.  He  turned  into  his 
hammock,  and,  laying  his  head  on  his  pillow,  quietly 
wept  himself  to  sleep. 

"  Ain't  you  rather  hard  on  the  poor  boy,  father?"  said 
Polly,  who  had  witnessed  the  interview. 

"Not  so  hard  as  you  think,  little  woman,"  answered 
the  captain,  stroking  the  child's  head  with  his  great 
hand  ;  "  that  little  rascal  has  committed  a  great  sin.  He 
has  set  out  on  the  tracks  of  the  prodigal  son  you've  often 
read  about,  an'  he's  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  his 
guilt.  When  I  get  him  into  a  proper  frame  o'  mind  I'll 
not  be  so  hard  on  him.  Now,  Polly,  go  putt  your  doll 
to  bed  and  don't  criticise  your  father." 

Polly  seized  the  huge  whiskers  of  her  sire,  and,  giving 
him  an  unsolicited  "nor'-wester,"  which  was  duly  re- 
turned, went  off  to  her  little  cot. 

We  do  not  mean  to  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the 
incidents  of  a  prolonged  voyage  to  southern  latitudes, 
during  which  Philosopher  Jack  formed  a  strong  friendship 
with  Ben  Trench,  and  Watty  Wilkins  continued  his 
instruction  of  the  amiable  and  unfathomable  Baldwin 
Burr,  and  became  a  general  favourite  with  the  crew  of  the 
"Lively  Poll."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  went  well,  and 
the  good  ship  sailed  along  under  favouring  breezes 
without  mishap  of  any  kind  until  she  reached  that 
great  ocean  whose  unknown  waters  circle  round  the 
southern  pole. 

Here,  however,  good  fortune  forsook  them,  and  con- 
trary gales,  baffling  the  ' '  Lively  Poll, "  drove  her  out  of 
her  course,  while  tumbling  billows  buffeted  her  severely. 

One  night  a  dead  calm  prevailed.  The  air  became  hot, 
clouds  rose  rapidly  over  the  sky,  and  the  barometer — 
that  faithful  friend  of  the  mariner — fell  unusually  low. 

"  How  dreadfully  dark  it  is  getting,"  said  Polly,  in  a 
low,  half-frightened  tone,  to  Baldwin  Burr,  who  was  at 
the  wheel. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  night  of  it,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  seaman. 

If  he  had  said  that  the  winds  and  waves  were  going  to 
"have  a  night  of  it,"  Baldwin  Burr  would  have  been 
more  strictly  correct.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  the  captain  gave  orders  to  close  reef  the  topsails. 
Our  philosopher,  springing  aloft  with  his  comrades,  was 
out  on  the  topsail  yard  in  a.  few  seconds.  Scarcely  had 
the  sails  been  reefed  when  the  gale  burst  upon  the  ship, 
and  almost  laid  her  flat  upon  the  foaming  sea.  At  first 
the  very  violence  of  the  wind  kept  the  waves  down,  but 
they  gradually  rose  until  the  ship  was  tossed  on  their 
crests  and  engulfed  in  their  hollows  like  a  cork.  As  the 
force  of  the  gale  increased  sail  was  further  reduced,  until 
nothing  but  a  mere  rag  was  left,  and  even  this  at  last  was 
split  and  blown  to  ribbons.     Inky  clouds  soon  obscured 
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the  sky,  and  as  night  descended  on  the  wild  scene  the 
darkness  became  so  intense  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  the  pale  gleam  of  foaming  billows  as  they  flashed 
past  over  the  bulwarks.  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
there  came  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly 
by  a  terrible  crash  of  thunder.  This  was  succeeded  by 
a  sound  of  rending  which  was  not  the  result  of  elemental 
strife. 


"Foremast  gone,  sir,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  stagger- 
ing aft. 

Seizing  an  axe,  the  captain  sprang  forward.  Edwin 
Jack  followed.  They  found  the  ship's-carpenter  already 
at  work  cutting  the  shrouds  and  other  ropes  that  held 
the  wreck  of  the  mast.  As  flashes  of  lightning  followed 
in  quick  succession  they  revealed  a  scene  of  ruin  on  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel,  with  the  tall  figure  of  Edwin  as  he 


stood  on  the  bulwarks  wielding  an  axe.  At  last  the  wreck 
was  cleared,  but  the  seas  were  now  bursting  over  the 
decks  and  sweeping  away  everything  not  made  fast. 
Among  other  things  the  long  boat  was  carried  away,  and 
ere  long  all  the  other  boats  were  torn  from  their  fastenings 
or  destroyed.  It  was  a  fearful  night.  Even  the  most 
reckless  among  the  sailors  were  overawed  by  such  a  display 
of  the  terrors  of  God.  At  such  times  scoffers  are  wont 
to  become  tremblers,  and  those  who  "trust  in  God" 
find  Him  "  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 

The  gale  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  fierce.     By  the 


dawn  of  the  following  day  it  had  abated  considerably, 
and  it  was  found  that  less  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
ship  than  might  have  been  expected. 

"„  We're  all  right,  Polly,  thank  God  !"  said  the  captain, 

earnestly,  when  he  ventured  to  open  the  companion  hatch 

and  go  below.     "  You  prayed  for  us,  dear,  didn't  you? " 

•  "  Yes,  father,  I  did  ;  I  prayed  that  our  lives  might  be 

spared,  if  He  pleased." 

"  Well,  Polly,  our  prayers  have  been  answered,"  said 
the  captain  ;  "  our  lives  are  spared  and  the  ship  is  safe, 
though  we've  lost  the  foremast  and  the  boats.      How- 
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ever,  that  can  bo  putt  to  rights  ;  we'll  rig  up  a  jurymast 
and  get  on  famously,  so  keep  up  your  heart,  old  girl,  and 

give  us  a  nor' .     There,  you'd  better  stay  below  yet 

awhile  ;  it's  dirty  on  deck." 

The  weather  was  not  long  of  improving.  A  profound 
calni  followed  the  storm.  Bright  sunshine  banished 
the  thunder-clouds.  The  contrast  between  the  dangers 
just  past  and  the  peaceful  condition  that  prevailed  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  spirits  of  all  on  board  the  "  Lively 
Poll "  to  an  unusual  height,  so  that  snatches  of  song, 
whistling,  and  cheery  remarks,  were  heard  on  all  sides 
among  the  busy  crew  as  they  rigged  up  a  new  mast,  bent 
on  new  sails,  and  repaired  the  various  damages.  When 
night  put  a  stop  to  their  labours,  and  every  one  sought 
repose,  except  the  watch  and  the  captain  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  the  same  peaceful  calm  continued.  Only  the 
long  undulating  swell  of  ocean  remained  to  tell  of  the 
recent  storm,  while  the  glassy  surface  reflected  a  universe 
of  stars. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  profound  repose  and  fancied 
security  that  the  death-knell  of  the  "  Lively  Poll  "  was 
sounded.  In  the  southern  seas  there  is  a  little  creature, 
named  the  coral  insect  (of  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter)  which  is  ever  at  work  building  walls  and 
ramparts  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  rise  by  degrees 
to  the  surface  ;  rise  above  it,  and,  finally,  become  some  of 
the  fairest  isles  of  the  Pacific.  Charts  tell  of  the  isles, 
but  no  charts  can  tell  the  locality  of  coral  reefs  which 
have  just,  or  barely,  reached  the  surface.  The  "Lively 
Poll"  was  forging  slowly  ahead  under  a  puff  of  air  that 
only  bulged  her  topsails  as  she  rose  and  sank  on  the 
majestic  swelL  Presently  she  rose  high  and  was  then 
let  down  on  a  coral  reef  with  such  violence  that  the  jury- 
mast,  with  the  main-top  mast  and  all  the  connected 
rigging,  went  over  the  side.  Another  swell  lifted  her  off 
and  flung  her  on  the  ocean's  breast  a  total  wreck. 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined.  Whatever 
could  be  done  by  an  able  and  active  seaman  in  such  an 
emergency  was  done  by  Captain  Samson.  Water  was 
rushing  in  through  the  shattered  hull.  To  pass  a  sail 
under  the  ship's  bottom  and  check  this  was  the  first  act. 
Then  the  pumps  were  rigged  and  worked  by  all  on  board. 
Besides  Ben  Trench  there  were  three  gentlemen  passen- 
gers. These  took  their  turn  with  the  rest,  but  all  was 
of  on  avail.  The  ship  was  sinking.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  those  whose  lives  seemed  dependent  on  her  only  delayed 
the  final  catastrophe. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  said  the  captain  in  a  low  tone  to 
bis  chief  mate,  to  whom  he  gave  some  rapid  orders,  and 
went  below. 

It  was  daybreak,  and  the  first  gleam  of  light  that  leaped 
over  the  glassy  sea  tinged  the  golden  curls  of  Polly  Samson 
as  she  lay  sleeping  on  one  of  the  cabin  sofas.  She  awoke 
and  started  up. 

"  Lie  still,  darling,  and  rest  as  long  as  you  may,"  said 
the  captain  in  a  low  tender  voice,  "  and  pray,  Polly,  pray 
for  us  again.  God  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  my 
pet." 

He  said  this  without  pausing  as  he  went  to  his  berth 
and  brought  out  a  sextant,  with  which  he  returned 
on  deck. 

Standing  near  the  foot  of  the  companion-ladder,  Watty 
Wilkins  had  heard  the  words,  "  There  is  no  hope,"  and  the 
few  sentences  addressed  to  the  child.  His  impressionable 
spirit  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  all  on  board 
was  sealed.  He  knew  that  the  boats  had  all  been  swept 
away,  and  a  feeling  of  profound  despair  seized  him.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  contrition  for  his  past  conduct 
and  pity  for  bis  father,  under  the  impulse  of  which  he 
sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  steward's  pantry  and  groaned 
aloud.  Then  he  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
paper  bidding  farewell  to  his  father.  Often  had  he  read  of 
such  messages  from  the  sea  being  wafted  ashore  in  bottles, 
but  little  did  he  expect  ever  to  have  occasion  to  write 
one.  He  had  just  put  the  paper  in  a  bottle,  corked  it  up 
and  dropped  it  out  of  one  of  the  cabin  windows,  when  he 


was  summoned  on  deck,  and  found  that  a  raft  was  being 
hastily  prepared  alongside.  Already  some  casks  of  biscuits 
and  water  had  been  lowered  on  it,  while  the  carpenter 
and  several  men  were  busily  at  work  increasing  its  size 
and  binding  it  together  with  iron  clamps,  hawsers,  and 
chains. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  haste,  as  the  ship  was  fast 
settling  down. 

"Now  then,  my  lads,  look  alive!"  cried  the  captain 
as  he  lifted  his  little  daughter  over  the  side.  "  The  ship 
can't  float  much  longer.     Here,  Jack,  catch  hold." 

Edwin  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  raft,  and,  standing  up, 
received  Polly  in  his  arms. 

' '  Take  care  of  her  !  Hold  her  tight !"  cried  the  anxious 
father. 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Philosopher  Jack. 

The  child  was  placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  raft, 
with  the  passengers,  and  partially  covered  with  a  shawl. 
The  crew  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the  ship.  Having 
seen  every  one  out  of  it,  Captain  Samson  descended  and 
gave  the  order  to  shove  off.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  the 
distance  was  slowly  increased  by  means  of  two  large  oars. 
The  huge  mass  of  spars  and  planks  moved  gradually  away 
from  the  doomed  vessel,  whose  deck  wa?  by  that  time 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  had  not  got  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  when  Baldwin  Burr,  who 
pulled  one  of  the  oars,  uttered  an  exclamation.  Edwin 
Jack  and  Ben  Trench,  who  knelt  close  to  him  fastening  a 
rope,  looked  up  and  saw  the  captain  standing  on  the  high 
part  of  the  raft  near  Polly  and  little  Wilkins,  waving  his 
right  hand.  He  was  bidding  farewell  to  the  old  ship, 
which  suddenly  went  down  with  a  heavy  rolL  Another 
moment,  and  only  a  few  ripples  remained  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  "  Lively  Poll "  had  found  an  ocean  tomb. 

To  be  continued. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  "  Life  and  Work,  a  Parish 
Magazine  for  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,"  there  is  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  MacGregor  to  his  col- 
league Mr.  Barclay.  Many  of  our  readers  will  share  the 
joy  of  his  own  congregation  at  the  news  of  the  improve- 
ment in  Dr.  MacGregor's  health  since  he  went  to  Malaga, 
the  climate  of  which,  he  says,  "  is  perfection."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  a  word  for  the  times  : — 

"  When  these  lines  reach  you,  the  year  will  be  drawing 
to  an  end.  It  is  a  year  which  closes  in  darkness  to 
many,  and  among  them  to  our  Queen.  It  has  been  a 
year  full  of  misery  and  shame  to  our  deal-  land.  It  is 
awful  to  think  of  the  wretchedness  which  has  come  upon 
thousands  of  innocent  people  from  the  most  colossal 
swindle  of  modern  times,  and  which  is  likely  to  prove  a 
bottomless  pit  of  black  mire  to  all  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it ;  of  its  vast  ramifications,  of  the  paralysis 
of  trade  and  commerce,  of  the  many  strong  willing 
working  men  who  are  thrown  idle,  of  the  homes  where 
there  is  no  bread  to  eat.  I  fear  that  some  of  our  own 
people  may  be  in  that  sad  plight.  I  would  fain  be  back 
among  you  all  to  speak  some  words  of  cheer,  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  to  those  of  our  people  who  are 
wearied  and  heavy  laden  from  whatever  cause,  and  whom 
I  do  not  forget,  as  I  know  they  do  not  forget  me,  at  a 
throne  of  grace.  I  would  fain  urge  them  to  a  firmer 
trust  in  the  fatherly  goodness  of  God  in  Christ,  amid  all 
the  clouds  of  this  perplexed  and  sore  troubled  time,  till 
'  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.'" 
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Cfce  ©lasgoto  Jflission  Wttk. 

T^OR  more  than  a  year  there  has  been  much 
preparation  in  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  a 
simultaneous  "mission"  in  the  eight  days  from 
January  19  to  January  26.  At  the  time  we 
write  it  is  still  future;  and  our  present  notice 
can  only  put  our  readers  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  account  we  propose  to  supply  in  next 
number.  The  name  "  mission  "  is  not  very  familiar 
in  Scotland.  In  England  it  is  well  known,  and 
the  Church  of  England  owes  much  of  its  revived 
spiritual  zeal  to  "  missions."  The  following  para- 
graph from  the  admirable  Pastoral  Letter  issued  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  the  congregations 
within  their  bounds  explains  what  is  meant. 

"The  proposed  mission  aims  at  an  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous pressing  of  the  Gospel  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  attention  of  men.  For  the  space  of 
a  week  it  is  intended  to  break  in  on  the  ordinary  course 
of  pastoral  action,  in  order  that  increased  prominence 
and  urgency  may  be  given  to  the  appeals  of  eternal  love  ; 
and  that  the  great  salvation  may  be  presented  with  such 
fulness,  directness,  and  variety  of  application  as  shall 
tend,  by  God's  blessing,  to  arouse  the  indifferent,  to  con- 
vince the  ungodly,  as  well  as  to  quicken  and  confirm  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  believer." 

The  Pastoral  proceeds  to  point  out  the  abundant 
need  of  such  an  effort.  Not  only  do  all  Christians 
at  all  times  mourn  their  want  of  love  to  their  Lord 
and  Master,  and  their  lack  of  power  in  service, 
but  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  our  own  day  make  it  clear  how  much  we 
lack  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  people  of  Glasgow 
are  reminded  of  the  appalling  calamities  which 
have  recently  come  upon  them ;  and  while  no 
judgment  is  pronounced  on  others,  the  Presbytery 
say :  "  As  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  the 
daughter  of  our  people,  let  us  penitently  acknow- 
ledge all  treasons  and  negligences  through  which 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed." 

"  With  regard  to  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
this  time,  we  are  assured  that  you  will  join  with  us  in 
deploring  the  strifes  and  division  which  so  obscure  the 
signs  of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  waste  its  strength, 
and  often  poison  the  springs  of  its  activity.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  millions  on  millions  of  heathendom,  on  the 
multitudes  in  our  own  land  who  are  living  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  without  God  and  hope  in  the  world, 
on  the  intemperance  which  so  fearfully  prevails,  and  all 
the  evils  associated  with  it,  on  the  depths  of  misery  which 
our  institutions  and  agencies  in  great  measure  fail  to 
reach,  do  we  not  hear  the  voice  sounding  through  our 
land,  '  O  thou  that  art  named  the  House  of  Jacob,  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ?  are  these  His  doings  ? ' 
As  you  desire  to  know  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
to  have  a  part  with  Him  in  His  yearning  over  sinners, 
and  His  revelation  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  we  are 
convinced  that  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the  plea  for  such 
a  beseeching  of  God  on  behalf  of  men,  and  such  a  beseech- 
ing of  men  on  behalf  of  God,  as  that  which  we  set  before 
you." 

The  Presbytery  (while  leaving  it  to  ministers  to 
explain  the  purposes  and  modes  of  the  mission  to 
their  congregations)  go  on  to  "  bespeak  the  most 
sympathetic  response  to  the  invitations  which  they 


will  give."  The  fervent  intercessions  of  the  people 
are  entreated,  and  they  are  reminded  that  "  if  we 
expect  great  things,  and  in  His  name  attempt  great 
things,  we  shall  not  be  put  to  confusion." 

In  the  following  words  they  ask  help  of  another 
kind. 

"  Next,  we  trust  that  you  will  be  ready  to  help  forward 
the  services  of  the  Mission  Week,  and  that  those  who 
have  a  mindufco  work  will  offer  themselves  willingly,  and 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  their  success.  Heads  of 
families  may  render  valuable  aid  by  so  ordering  their 
domestic  arrangements  that  the  members  of  their  house- 
holds may  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  services. 
And  it  would  be  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  if 
employers  of  labour,  owners  of  mills  and  workshops, 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  permit,  at  or  near  meal-hours 
or  at  such  times  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  delivery  of  short  actresses  to  those  in  their 
employment." 

Although  the  week  of  work  and  prayer  and 
anxious  hope  will  be  past  ere  our  readers  see  these 
lines,  we  ask  their  prayers  that  in  the  results  of 
the  mission  the  desire  of  the  authors  of  the  Pastoral 
Letter  may  be  fulfilled. 

"[Our  desire  is  that  our  Congregations  may  be  anew 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  there  may  be  to  all  a 
most  blessed  enlightenment  of  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing, to  know  the  hope  of  the  calling  and  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  God's  inheritance  in  the  saints,  that  many 
may  be  converted  to  God,  and  that  those  now  serving  the 
Lord,  yet  wanting  liberty  in  service,  may  attain  to  a 
higher  stature  in  the  Christian  life,  and  fulness  of  joy 
in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  both  now  and  for 
ever,  Amen." 

By  the  Committee  of  Presbytery — Dr.  John 
Marshall  Lang  of  the  Barony  being  convener — 
everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  be- 
forehand to  attain  the  objects  of  the  mission.  In 
every  parish  church  in  Glasgow,  or  in  churches 
selected  as  the  centres  of  their  respective  districts, 
there  will  be  two  daily  services  conducted  by  the 
mission  preacher  or  preachers,  under  the  respon- 
sible superintendence  of  the  minister  of  the  parish ; 
and  a  definite  course  of  instruction,  or  syllabus  of 
subjects,  has  been  arranged,  and  duly  intimated  in 
the  church  or  churches.  There  are  to  be  also 
special  additional  services  for  various  classes — as 
for  parents,  servants,  mill-workers,  etc. — at  such 
hours  and  places  as  may  be  most  convenient.  A 
special  service  for  men  of  business  will  be  held 
every  day  in  St.  George's  Church.  All  church- 
workers  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  visiting  through- 
out the  parishes  before  and  during  the  mission 
week. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  other  denominations 
are  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  similar  services, 
so  that  the  week  will  be  one  of  unusual  Christian 
activity  in  Glasgow.  It  has  been  a  herculean  work 
to  arrange  for  special  preachers  from  a  distance, 
and  for  special  services,  so  as  to  have  not  a  partial, 
but  a  general  mission  in  the  great  commercial 
capital  All  preliminary  difficulties  seem  to  have 
been  overcome ;  the  furrows  are  drawn ;  the  sowers 
are  going  forth  to  sow.     May  there  be  an  abundant 
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increase  shown  when  the  harvest  comes !  The 
words  of  the  Committee  of  Presbytery  in  the  end 
of  their  Report  are  as  wise  as  they  are  devout. 

"  The  work  set  before  the  Presbytery  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  work,  demanding  great  faith,  hearty  and  simul- 
taneous action,  and  continuous  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 
A  series  of  meeting  with  addresses  may  easdy  be  arranged 
for,  and  thus  a  temporary  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  pastoral  duty  be  realised.  But  a  Mission  which 
will  really,  by  God's  blessing,  stir  the  heart  of  the  Church 
and  be  more  than  a  passing  excitement,  is  an  undertak- 
ing of  a  different  character.  For  its  prosecution,  may 
God  anoint  His  ministers  and  people  with  the  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  sound  mind." 


©riginal  ^ortrg* 


'  Now 
know 


we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I 
iw  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 

1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 


f\  CITY  asleep  in  the  calm  moonlight, 

^    Wrapped  in  a  snow-robe  pure  and  white, 

All  hushed  and  silent  in  the  night ; 

Like  a  phantom  city  thou  dost  lie 

So  clear  and  cold  'neath  the  frosty  sky, 

No  sight  more  fair  to  mortal  eye  ! 

What  seeth  the  moon  as  her  soft  rays  fall 
On  frosted  window,  roof,  and  wall, 
With  silvery  radiance  flooding  all  ? 

She  seeth  dim  eyes  that  cannot  weep, 
And  weary  forms  that  dare  not  sleep, 
And  breaking  hearts  that  vigil  keep. 

Here  a  mother  hath  prayed,  and  prayed  in  vain, 
Through  the  long  hours  breathing  one  sad  refrain, 
"  Oh,  save  my  darling,  ease  her  pain  ! 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  to  Thee  I  cry, 

Here  at  Thy  feet  I  lowly  lie, 

Let  not  my  child,  my  best-loved,  die." 

Now  the  moonlight  falls  on  the  white  crib-bed, 
Where  the  sweet  child  face  is  cold  and  dead, 
And  the  mother  kneels  with  bowed  head. 

She  prayeth,  but  not  as  she  prayed  before  : 
"  Father,  I  thank  Thee,  the  struggle  is  o'er, 
My  darling  will  suffer  pain  no  more. " 


Poor  mother,  that  mournest  thy  best-loved  one, 
Dost  thou  weep  o'er  a  victory  early  won  ? 
There  are  deeper  griefs  beneath  the  sun  ; 

For  the  moonbeams  fall  where,  wild  with  fear, 
With  clasped  hands  and  strained  ear, 
Another  lists  a  step  to  hear  : 

It  comes  ;  not  the  step  she  knows  so  well, 

But  bitter  tidings  hard  to  tell  : — 

"  Her  boy  sleeps  to-night  in  a  prison  cell." 

He  lieth'  thus  low,  in  shame  and  disgrace, 
He,  the  last  of  all  his  name  and  race, 
Her  only  son,  with  his  father's  face. 

"  0  God,  had  he  died,  had  he  only  died  I" 

In  her  burst  of  bitter  grief,  she  cried ; 

"  Had  I  but  laid  him  by  his  father's  side  ! " 

Yet  the  same  fair  moon,  with  its  soft  mild  ray, 
Lit  the  cold  stone  wall,  and  floor  of  clay, 
Where,  crushed  and  stunned,  the  wanderer  lay. 


Betrayed,  forsaken,  and  left  to  his  fate, 

Heartsick,  lonely,  and  desolate, 

Could  he  turn  to  God  ?  too  late  !  too  late  ! 

He  hateth  it  now,  each  step  of  the  way, 
Since  first  his  footsteps  turned  astray, 
Wandering  farther  and  farther,  day  by  day. 

From  the  close-barred  window,  narrow  and  high, 
In  the  moonlight  he  seeth  the  pure  snow  lie, 
And  there  breaks  from  his  soul  a  sudden  cry. 

A  rush  of  his  thoughts  to  a  bygone  day, 
To  the  home  of  his  childhood  far  away, 
Where  he  knelt  at  his  mother's  knee  to  pray. 

Through  his  clasped  hands  the  hot  tears  flow, 
As  he  murmurs  the  prayer  learnt  long  ago, 
"  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 


(Ah  !  faithless  weepers  !  One  heard  your  moan, 
Who  in  His  hour  of  agony  prayed  alone, — 
One  day  ye  shall  know  as  ye  are  known.) 

While  the  mothers'  hearts  are  sorely  riven, 
There  is  joy  o'er  a  sinner  new  forgiven, 
And  a  little  child  come  home,  in  heaven. 

God  knoweth  the  way  of  one  and  all, 

He  watcheth  His  children  great  and  small, 

His  love  seeth  deeper  than  moonbeams  fall. 


M.  P. 


November  1878. 


JEemortos  of  <£ttg  jainistrjj. 

No.  I. 

TN  the  first  year  of  my  ministry  in  the  city,  the 
bell  of  my  lodging  was  rung  one  night  about 
half-past  eleven.  It  was  a  loud,  unmannerly, 
drunken  kind  of  a  ring.  As  my  landlady  and  her 
servants  were  asleep,  I  closed  my  book,  lifted  my 
study  window,  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  The 
policeman  on  "  the  beat,"  with  his  lighted  lantern, 
was  standing  beside  a  young  man  who  was  shiver- 
ing, half-drunk,  and  weeping.  The  young  man 
said  that  his  mother  was  dying,  and  that  she  was 
crying  for  the  minister  to  come  and  "  say  a  prayer." 
I  knew  well  the  wretched  home  from  which  he 
came,  and  as  I  had  no  wish  for  his  drunken 
fellowship  in  my  walk,  I  told  him  to  go  home,  and 
that  I  would  follow  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It 
was  a  cold  damp  night  about  the  end  of  January. 
The  cutting  east  wind  was  driving  "  a  Scotch  mist" 
across  the  bare  fields  and  over  the  bleak  hills,  and 
round  the  fashionable  terraces,  and  through  the 
stately  squares,  and  along  the  dirty  streets,  and  up 
the  long  stairs,  and  in  through  broken  doors,  to 
mingle  with  the  breath  of  shivering  sleepers,  and 
creep  into  the  very  heart  of  the  poor.  On  my 
way  to  the  dying  woman  I  crossed  a  park  now 
deserted  by  all  but  the  prowling  evil-doers,  up  an 
avenue  bordered  by  comfortable  houses  that  could 
shut  out  the  mist,  along  a  commercial  street 
that  led  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  And  what  a 
black,  begrimed  heart  the  city  had.  I  was  too 
familiar  with  the  scenes  there  to  wonder  at  them. 
The  public-houses  had  turned  out  of  their  warm 
glaring    saloons    a   ragged,    wretched,    maddened 
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crowd.  Profane  men  and  foul-mouthed  women 
were  laughing,  or  cursing,  or  weeping,  or  fighting, 
as  the  unclean  spirit  moved  them.  The  whole 
head  was  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

As  I  turned  down  the  dark  close,  through  a 
group  of  bloated  women,  the  clock  of  the  parish 
church  struck  twelve.  At  the  sound  of  that  bell 
the  spirit  of  cheer  came  into  my  soul  It  told  me 
that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  not  far  even  from 
that  scene  of  vice  and  crime.  The  parish  church 
stood  there,  a  witness  for  Christ  to  that  wretched 
crowd,  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor  in  the  hour  of 
their  penitence  and  sorrow.  In  that  church  there 
were  the  memories  of  conflicts  in  silent  hearts  with 
sin  and  doubt,  and  of  victories  over  self  and  lust, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  could 
still  plead  the  old  argument  in  her  defence,  that 
"  unto  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  It  is 
one  of  the  consolations  of  trying  work  that  a 
minister  lives  a  charmed  life  in  his  own  parish, 
and  hence  I  passed  through  the  worst  of  men  and 
women  without  the  risk  of  a  rude  word.  I  knew 
every  one  of  the  worn  damp  steps  in  the  long 
stair,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  wretched  home 
where  the  woman  was  dying.  The  room  was 
nearly  filled  with  people,  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  was  saturated  with  strong  drink.  The  bed 
on  which  the  woman  lay,  and  a  wooden  box  beside 
the  fireplace — for  there  was  no  fire — were  all  the 
furniture  in  the  house.  The  husband  and  father 
sat  on  the  wooden  box  in  the  weeping  stage  of 
intoxication.  Old  withered  women  stood  round 
the  bed  phrasing  about  religion.  Sons  and 
daughters,  with  the  affection  sinned  out  of  them, 
stood  apart  trying  to  shed  tears.  The  woman  on 
the  bed  had  reached,  through  a  course  of  polluted 
womanhood  and  degraded  motherhood,  the  reckon- 
ing of  conscience  and  the  fear  of  death.  There 
was  only  one  object  in  the  room  on  which  the  eye 
and  heart  could  for  a  moment  find  rest.  It  was  a 
little  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  "  the  misfortune  " 
of  one  of  the  dying  woman's  daughters.  The  child 
was  ragged  and  tattered,  and  red-eyed  with  weep- 
ing, and  yet  she  was  unspeakably  beautiful. 
Familiar  with  every  phase  of  vice,  but  as  yet 
unsoiled.  It  is  true,  in  God's  great  dispensation 
of  love,  that  until  sin  is  known  in  experience  it 
does  not  deeply  stain  or  strongly  bind  the  heart. 
There  was  a  purity  and  an  innocence  about  that 
child  that  made  the  uncleanness  and  guilt  of  all 
around  her  look  more  hateful.  "  Their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  their  Heavenly  Father." 

What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  scene  ?  To  read 
the  Scriptures  or  kneel  and  pray  in  the  presence  of 
these  besotted  and  excited  men  and  women,  would 
have  taken  all  sense  of  reality  out  of  one's  ministry; 
there  were  only  two  in  the  room  who  were  in 
sober  earnest,  and  to  whom  I  could  minister — the 
dying  woman  and  the  little  child.  I  therefore  re- 
quested all  the  others  to  retire  to  a  neighbour's 
house — including  the  degraded  husband  and  father. 


When  they  were  gone  I  went  up  to  the  child  sob- 
bing at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  put  back  her  matted 
hair  from  her  face  and  eyes,  spoke  a  gentle  word 
to  her,  and  gave  her  a  penny.  I  then  took  the 
hand  of  the  dying  woman — what  a  touch  !  the 
thought  of  it  brings  a  chill  over  the  heart.  The 
hand  was  blue  with  disease,  and  the  damp  of  death 
was  already  upon  it.  What  I  said  need  not  be 
told  here.  One  felt  the  weakness  of  the  best  of 
human  efforts,  and  one  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  a  priest  or  a  "  soul-curer ;"  but  simply  a  mes- 
senger to  make  audible  the  voice  of  God;  the 
minister  of  Christ's  great  love  to  the  lost,  and 
a  brother  man  to  tell  out  to  God  the  fear  and 
struggling  trust  of  a  soul  in  the  grip  of  death.  In 
course  of  time  the  drunken  crowd  came  in  again, 
but  I  stood  and  held  that  blue  cold  hand  till  the 
life  went  out  with  the  tide  that  bore  it  to  the 
farther  shore.  I  then  went  home  through  the  now 
silent  streets  and  the  cold  drifting  mist ;  glad  that 
her  eyes  were  closed  to  the  sight  of  her  companions 
in  sin,  and  that  she  was  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
mockery  of  their  howling. 

And  where  did  the  story  that  so  sadly  ended 
begin  ?  It  began  thirty  years  before  in  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  when  the  gamekeeper's  daughter 
was  married  to  the  coachman's  son,  and  when  the 
happy  pair  left  for  life  in  the  city.  The  husband 
was  to  be  coachman  to  an  eminent  physician,  and 
the  wife  was  to  assist  in  the  doctor's  household. 
Their  after  history  was  an  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink.  They  had  twelve  children, 
and  at  the  date  of  the  mother's  death  her  husband 
was  a  third-rate  cabman,  and  all  her  children  were 
alive,  and  not  one  of  them  doing  well.  As  this  Maga- 
zine reaches  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  preparing  to  leave  their  country  homes  for 
life  in  the  great  cities  of  our  land,  I  earnestly 
counsel  them  to  come  armed  by  the  grace  of  God 
against  city  temptations,  that  so  they  may  never 
experience  the  shame  of  their  sins  and  sorrows. 

D 


Messiah  has  sat  on  the  Hill  of  Zion  for  1800  years. 
He  has  been  long  expecting  that  his  enemies  shall  be 
made  His  footstool  ;  and  may  we  not  expect,  too,  and 
lift  up  our  heads,  seeing  the  redemption  of  the  world 
draweth  nigh  ?  The  bow  in  the  cloud  once  spread  its 
majestic  arch  over  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  ascend- 
ing as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  before  God — a  sign  of  the 
covenant  of  peace,  and  the  flickering  light  of  the 
Shechinah  often  intimated  the  good  will  of  Jehovah. 
But  these  did  not  more  certainly  show  the  presence  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  than  does  the  shaking  among 
the  nations  the  presence  and  energy  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  to  be  permitted  to  rank  as  a  fellow-worker  with  Him 
is  a  mercy  of  mercies.  0  Love  Divine  !  how  cold  is  our 
love  to  Thee  !  True,  the  missionary  of  the  present  day 
is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  future  ;  but  what  a  privi- 
lege he  possesses.  He  is  known  to  ' '  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory. "  Is  that  not  enough  ? — Missionary  Sacrifices, 
by  the  late  David  Livingstone,  in  the  Catholic  Presbyterian 
for  January.     (A  singularly  noble  Essay.) 
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ffifflU  &!)cmtjtts  for  tfje  Saooatfjs  of 
tijc  Jlontfj, 

February  2. 

Psalm  xxxvii  7. — "  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait 
patiently  for  Him." 

There  is  no  peace  but  in  being  still  in  God  ;  in  always 
committing  all  to  Him.  And  they  drink  the  deepest  of 
those  refreshing  waters  who  have  so  far  mastered  this 
truth,  that  He  is  all  to  them  ;  that  to  live  is  to  serve 
Him.  There  is  a  true  finding  of  our  life  in  thus  losing  it. 
There  is  a  blessed  peace  in  looking  for  nothing  but  our 
daily  task,  between  this  day  and  the  appointed  time, 
when  we  shall  fall  asleep  in  Him. 

Bishop  "Wilberforce. 

February  9. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14. — "For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  Him." 

I  wonder  that  people  should  make  a  question  of  our 
knowing  each  other,  and  having  the  Christian  attachments 
of  the  present  life  renewed  and  perpetuated  in  a  future 

state As  to  the  idea 

that  all  special  affections  will  be  lost  in  a  general  and 
equal  charity  for  all  alike,  we  should  ever  recollect  that 
our  Saviour  on  earth  exemplified  a  more  intense  friendship 
for  some  than  for  others,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  who  is 
signalised  among  all  the  other  disciples  as  the  one  whom 
Jesus  loved.  Now  the  very  character  He  had  on  earth, 
He  has  borne  up  with  Him  to  heaven  ;  and  we,  if  like 
unto  Him,  may  indulge  the  very  preferences  and  special 
likings  which  He  did.  And  on  these  grounds  I  do 
cherish  the  hope,  that  not  only  will  1  know,  and  recognise, 
and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  your  mother  in  heaven, 
but  that  I  will  continue  there  to  be  on  the  same  cordial, 
and  intimate,  and  affectionate  footing  with  her,  which  has 
subsisted  here  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  that  without  a  flaw.— Db.  Chalmers,  Letter  on  death 
of  a  Christian  Friend. 

February  16. 

1  John  L  5. — "  God  is  light." 

Endeavour  always  to  remember  that  you  are  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  and  strive  to  act  as  you 
would  if  you  saw  the  Saviour  standing  by  your  side. 
Recollect  that  He  is  really  there. 

Always  intentionally  aim  to  please  God  in  all  things. 
Frequently  call  to  mind  the  expression,  "Thou  God 
6eest  me. " 

Neither  do  nor  undertake  anything  which  you  would 
abstain  from  doing  if  the  Lord  Jesus  were  visibly  before 
you,  nor  engage  in  anything  which  you  feel  you  would 
have  to  repent  of  in  the  solemn  hour  of  your  death. 

February  23. 

Eph.  v.  17. — "  Understanding  what  the  will  of  the 
L'/rd  is." 

There  is  many  a  thing  which  the  world  calls  a  disap- 
pointment ;  but  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  dictionary 
of  faith.  What  to  others  are  disappointments  are  to 
believers  intimavions  of  the  will  of  God. — Newton. 


Efce  JHtmstrg  of  SEomen  in  tije  Cfjurri). 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Milne,  M.A.,  Towie. 

TNa  great  and  well-ordered  house  there  is  not 
-*-  only  diversity  of  character,  rank,  and  experi- 
ence among  the  inmates,  but  the  faithful  ministry 
of  each,  whether  male  or  female,  parent  or  child, 
master  or  servant,  serves  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  So  is  it,  according 
to  the  Apostolic  model,  in  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ.  The  best  way  to  make  that  church  a 
self-developing  body,  is  to  secure  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  Christian  influence  by  each  member, 
acting  in  association  with  all  the  others,  so  that 
each,  however  feeble,  contributes  his  or  her  share 
to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Hence,  the  work  of  the 
smallest,  as  of  the  greatest,  is  needed.  "  The  eye 
cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee : 
nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  body, 
which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary"  (1 
Cor.  xii.  21,  22).  "Many  members  in  one  body 
and  all  members  not  having  the  same  office,"  but 
working  together  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  for  a 

ommon  end, — that  was  St.  Paul's  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  his  day,  nor  should  it  be 
anywise  different  in  ours. 

Now,  what  serves  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole  should  also  form  the 

trength  and  prosperity  of  its  component  parts  in 
each  parish.  Here,  just  as  in  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  every  variety  of 
sanctified  talent  and  Christian  experience — for  the 
work  of  each  unit,  whether  male  or  female,  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Christ  under  proper  direction.  If 
there  is  room  for  the  office  of  God's  ministering  ser- 
vant as  the  visible  head,  and  for  the  lay  eldership  and 
other  subordinate  offices,  no  less  is  there  room  and 
scope  for  woman's  influence  and  woman's  work.  It 
was  the  blessed  privilege  of  devoted  women  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  Founder  of  the  Church 
while  on  earth,  and  to  prepare  for  the  last  offices  of 
affection  to  His  lifeless  body  in  the  tomb;  and 
their  devotion  was  rewarded  by  their  being  among 
the  first  to  whom  He  showed  Himself  alive  after 
His  resurrection.  The  same  offices  of  affection  can- 
not now  be  literally  performed  by  devoted  women, 
but  "the  gentle  service  of  love"  in  smoothing 
the  sick  man's  pillow — in  breathing  comfort  into 
the  heart  bowed  down  with  the  mystery  of  sorrow 
— in  whispering  peace  to  the  wounded  soul — in 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked — in 
promoting  in  untidy  and  filthy  homes  that  cleanli- 
ness and  self-respect  which  are  so  great  a  help  to 
Christian  influences — that  is  a  work  most  suitable 
for  the  ministry  of  women,  and  that,  when  done  to 
His  poor  ones,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
regards  as  done  to  Himself.  For  this  work  there 
is  in  most  parishes  a  large  unused  force  of  female 
Christian  influence,  stagnant  and  corrupting  for 
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want  of  being  drawn  out  and  directed  into  proper 
channels.  There  are  hidden  germs  of  greatness 
and  goodness  lying  undeveloped  in  many  a  female 
heart,  because  the  Church  has  provided  no  means 
of  developing  them.  "  Much  of  the  peevishness 
and  contention,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  which 
ruin  the  relations  of  families,  is  the  effect  of  the 
wasted  energies  and  purposeless  lives  to  which 
custom  and  the  complications  of  society  tend  to 
reduce  many  women  in  the  present  day."  In 
every  parish,  more  or  less,  there  are  mothers  whose 
motherly  experience  would  be  invaluable  where 
instruction  in  the  proper  training  of  children  is 
needed ;  and  housewives  without  families,  from 
whose  experience  valuable  lessons  of  cleanliness 
and  economy  could  be  taught  in  the  homes  where 
filth  and  waste  prevail ;  young  ladies,  who,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  indulge  in  the 
frivolities  of  life,  or  give  all  their  time  to  read- 
ing works  of  fiction  (thereby  often  divorcing 
feeling  from  action),  that  might  find  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  many  openings  for  female 
benevolence  in  every  parish  romances  of  real 
life,  and  many  an  opportunity  of  combining  the 
luxury  of  pity  with  that  of  doing  good  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  maiden  aunt,  with  large  house- 
wife experience,  often  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
self-sacrificing  of  her  sex,  who  might  find  in  active 
Christian  work  outside  her  home  a  channel  for  the 
outflow  of  her  Christian  love.  In  short,  there 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  large  resources  of 
female  Christian  influence  needing  only  proper 
development  to  become  one  of  the  highest  bless- 
ings to  the  Church.  The  present  age,  and  the 
present  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world, 
specially  demand  that  there  should  be  no  wasted 
force,  no  talents  laid  up  in  a  napkin,  but  that  all 
should  be  diligently  cultivated  for  the  Master's  use. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  calling  out  all  the  powers  of  all  workers, 
not  as  mere  isolated  units,  as  too  often  hitherto, 
but  by  association  and  that  harmonious  working 
which  are  the  surest  means  of  success.  We  do 
not,  in  all  this,  forget  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  parish  there  are  already  female  workers, 
some  occupied  as  Sabbath  School  teachers,  some 
as  lady  visitors,  some  as  tract  distributors  or 
superintendents  of  mothers'  meetings  and  the  like  ; 
but  the  question  before  us  is  as  to  the  proper 
employment  not  of  isolated  units,  but  of  all  the 
existing  female  Christian  influence  in  harmonious 
and  well-directed  combination. 

L  What  we  advocate,  in  the  first  place,  as  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  Church,  is,  a  female  Christian 
association  in  every  parish,  working  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  minister  and  kirk-session,  for  the  ends  about 
to  be  specified,  which  shall  be  composed,  not  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  but  of  all,  whether  married  or 
single,  who  have  leisure  and  will  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  work.  This  association,  to  be  perman- 
ent, must  have  its  rules  and  properly  defined  sphere 


of  action,  and  its  work  and  office  recognised  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  Church,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  members  should  be  free  to  act  each  in  that 
sphere  most  congenial  to  herself.  (1.)  There  is, 
for  instance,  scope  in  each  parish  for  the  deeply 
interesting  and  important  work  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  missions,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  receiving 
contributions  for  them.  Specially,  the  Zenana 
mission,  destined,  we  believe,  to  work  a  great  social 
and  moral  revolution  among  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  India,  might  form  everywhere  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  association.  Already,  in  several 
parishes,  especially  in  Aberdeenshire,  female  asso- 
ciations exist  for  promoting  this  scheme,  and  means 
are  employed  by  the  ladies  at  headquarters  to 
communicate  from  time  to  time  intelligence  of  its 
working  to  the  branch  associations.  Nothing  could 
be  more  admirable ;  but  the  associations  we  pro- 
pose would  not  be  limited  in  their  scope  to  this  one 
object,  but  embrace  others  of  a  missionary  and  still 
more  general  purpose.  (2.)  There  might  be  much 
directly  parochial  work  for  the  members  of  this 
association  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  healthy 
and  religious  literature,  as  a  counteractive  of  the 
great  amount  of  trashy,  and  in  some  cases,  irreli- 
gious literature  now  so  widely  read,  which,  by 
describing  a  world  without  God,  is  gradually  sap- 
ping the  faith  and  morals  of  many.  Further, 
there  is  (3),  as  the  replies  to  last  year's  queries 
of  the  committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work 
clearly  show,  a  large  number  of  certain  classes  in 
certain  districts  falling  from  church  attendance, 
and  going  to  swell  the  lapsed  masses  of  the  country. 
And  there  are  homes  in  every  parish  where  untidi- 
ness and  filth  more  or  less  prevail,  where  ragged 
and  ill-brought  up  children  testify  to  the  careless- 
ness or  drunkenness  of  their  parents,  or  where 
there"  is  much  waste  going  on  from  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  domestic  economy,  or  where 
family  life  is  seldom  gladdened  by  the  sunshine  of 
love.  There  are  households  whose  inmates  are 
ignorant  of  the  elements  of  cooking  and  nursing, 
and  of  the  advantages  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water, 
and  who  experience  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
they  continually  breathe  such  depression  of  spirits 
as  creates  a  constant  temptation  to  resort  to  the 
public-house  or  to  the  use  of  stimulants  at  home. 
The  kindly  offices,  the  Christian  sympathy,  the 
homely  intercourse  of  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, would  fall  like  bright  sunshine  on  many  such 
homes.  There  are  individual  ladies  here  and  there 
in  every  district  who  are  deterred  by  false  modesty, 
or  by  a  not  unnatural  dislike  of  singularity,  from 
making  constant  attendance  on  their  sick  and 
sorrowing  neighbours  the  avowed  object  of  their 
lives ;  and  yet  what  other  way  of  serving  Christ 
lies  so  ready  to  their  hand  1  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

II.  But  to  make  this  female  ministry  as  effec- 
tive   as    possible,   some  practical  knowledge  of   one 
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or  more  of  the  departments  of  Christian  work  is 
required.  Ability  to  tend  the  sick  effectively,  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  plain  and  economical  cook- 
ing, and  to  deal  with  the  degraded  and  vicious, 
does  not  come  by  instinct.  Those  who  would  be 
proficient  in  these  arts  must  submit  themselves  to 
some  preliminary  training,  else,  through  igno- 
rance, the  best  intentioned  may  fail.  "  I  believe," 
says  Miss  Nightingale,  in  her  Notes  on  Nursing, 
"  that  the  very  elements  of  nursing  are  all  but 
unknown."  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  these  and 
similar  matters  bearing  on  the  temporal  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  lapsed, 
would  impart  to  the  ministry  of  women  far  greater 
efficiency,  and  be,  therefore,  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  Church.  But  this  implies  the  need  of  some 
normal  training  institution,  where  voluntary 
workers,  one  or  more  from  each  parish,  may  be 
trained  in  the  art  of  nursing  and  of  dealing  with 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  We  mean  an  institution 
modelled,  with  such  differences  as  would  make  it 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  people,"  on 
that  at  Kaiserswerth  in  Germany,  founded  and 
long  superintended  by  the  lamented  Fliedner,  where 
nurses  for  private  families  and  public  hospitals, 
and  teachers  for  the  poor,  are  trained  on  Christian 
principles,  under  the  name  of  "deaconesses,"  and 
sent  forth  through  the  Continent,  and  even  through 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  America,  to  gladden  many  a 
home  by  their  labours  of  love.  In  France,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
Homes  for  training  deaconesses,  fostered  or  stimu- 
lated by  that  at  Kaiserswerth,  have  taken  root, 
and  yearly  send  out  their  trained  female  nurses  of 
various  ranks  to  wait  upon  the  sick  and  poor.  We 
might  have  an  institution  somewhat  similar  to  these, 
founded  on  faith  and  maintained  by  prayer  and  by 
the  liberal  free-will  offerings  of  rich  and  poor,  into 
which  would  be  received  for  a  certain  training, 
and  under  certain  regulations,  all  voluntary  female 
workers  of  whatever  rank,  who  wished  to  obtain  such 
a  practical  knowledge  of  nursing  and  other  arts  as 
would  make  their  labours  of  love  most  effectual  at 
home.1  Such  an  institution  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment to  that  female  ministry  which  has  here 
been  advocated.  Whether  the  order  of  "  dea- 
conesses," which  seems  to  have  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,2  and  which  certainly  existed  in 

1  A  lady  of  influential  position  has  an  institution  for 
training  nurses  in  connection  with  the  Western  Infirmary 
of  Glasgow  ;  and  her  pupils  (some  of  them  ladies)  are 
already  highly  valued  both  in  the  public  institution  and  at 
private  homes  to  which  sickness  comes.  Something  similar 
might  be  done  in  other  places.  We  hope  to  have  practical 
articles  in  future  numbers  carrying  out  what  is  here  indi- 
cated.— Ed. 

1  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  1)  commends  "Phoebe  our  sister" 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  styles  her  "a  servant  of  the 
Church  which  is  at  Cenchrea,"  in  the  original,  "a  dea- 
coness," a  "female  deacon."  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan, 
speaks  of  two  handmaids,  quae ministrce  vocabantur,  "who 
were  called  female  ministers,"  i.e.  deacons,  implying  that 
they  were  a  distinct  order. 


the  Christian  Church  for  several  centuries  after  the 
first,  should  now  be  revived,  is  a  matter  on  which 
there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but  call 
them  by  what  name  you  will,  let  our  high-minded 
Christian  women  in  each  parish  be  associated  to- 
gether in  this  ministry  of  love  ;  let  such  of  them 
as  can  conveniently  do  so  obtain  at  some  institution, 
established  for  the  purpose,  that  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  duties  which  will  help  them  to  the 
moral  and  temporal  elevation  of  society,  and  the 
problem  of  woman's  mission  in  the  Church  will  be 
solved.  Female  agents  have  formed  the  Church  of 
Rome's  best  support,  and  many  of  the  most  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  of  their  sex  have  risen  up  within 
her  pale  to  do  the  work  which  none  other  could 
accomplish  But,  great  tower  of  strength  to  her 
as  they  have  been,  it  would  have  been  greater  still 
had  they  not  been  subjected  to  monastic  vows  and 
divorced  from  the  influences  of  family  life.  Our 
proposal  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and 
while  avoiding  the  errors  into  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  her  ecclesiastical  imitators  have  fallen, 
we  may  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  her  book  in  seeking 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best  means  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  Church 
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E  fear  that  only  too  many  fancy  that  a  mis- 
sionary is  likely  to  be  a  man  of  inferior 
ype ;  and  until  this  idea  be  displaced,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  missions  will  excite  the  interest 
and  command  the  support  of  the  Church  as  they 
ought.  It  may  be  helpful  towards  a  good  end  to 
speak  of  a  Christian  missionary  of  our  own  day 
who  won  his  place  in  the  long  roll  of  Christian 
martyrs. 

John  Coleridge  Patteson,  elder  son  of  Sir  John 
Patteson,  was  born  in  the  year  1827,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Though  an  intelli- 
gent boy,  he  was  not  a  very  steady  worker  at  school 
and  college;  and  more  than  once  in  later  years 
laments  the  desultory  habits  of  his  youth  as  having 
inflicted  on  him  irreparable  loss.  He  was  a  first-rate 
swimmer  and  rower ;  and  such  was  his  reputation 
as  a  cricketer  that  many  years  later,  when  he  had 
been  long  a  missionary,  the  champion  of  the  English 
eleven,  happening  to  meet  him  on  the  street  in 
Melbourne,  said,  "  I  know,  sir,  the  Bishop  of  Mel- 
bourne does  not  approve  of  cricket  for  clergymen  in 
public,  but  if  you  would  meet  me  in  private  at  five 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  let  me  give  you  a 
few  balls,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction." 

He  was  naturally  shy.  When  at  Eton  he  had 
daily  regular  readings  of  the  Bible  there  in  his 
room  with  his  brother,  cousins,  and  one  or  two 
friends ;  but  the  boys  kept  an  open  Shakspeare  on 
the  table,  and  had  the  Bible  in  a  drawer  below, 
so  that,  whenever  intrusion  was  threatened,  the 
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drawer  with  the  Bible  in  it  was  closed,  and  only 
the  Shakspeare  remained  exposed.  Some  readers 
will  perhaps  thiuk  that  there  was  not  much 
promise  here  of  the  earnest  Christian  career  which 
followed.  But  allowance  was  no  doubt  made  for 
these  boys  by  Him  who  does  not  "quench  the 
smoking  flax." 

Connected  with  this  natural  shyness  and  his 
extreme  reluctance  to  speak  about  himself,  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  memoir  of  Bishop  Patteson  we  do 
not  find  any  account  of  his  conversion.  His  home 
was  one  in  which  growth  in  grace  was  to  be 
expected,  and  his  whole  life  showed  that  in  him, 
if  in  any,  there  was  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

He  would  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
securing  preferment  at  home  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  But  he  was  destined  for  a 
more  arduous  service. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  that  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  missionary  first  occurred  to  him.  Dr. 
Selwyn,  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land, who  had  given  up  a  parish  at  home,  to  go 
out  there,  was  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Patteson  family.  On  taking  leave  of  Lady  Patte- 
son, he  said,  knowing  the  direction  of  the  boy's 
thoughts,  "  Will  you  give  me  Coley?"  and  she,  on 
learning  from  the  boy  himself  that  such  was  his 
wish,  replied  that  if  it  were  still  his  mind  to  go 
when  he  grew  up,  he  should  have  her  blessing 
and  consent.  Lady  Patteson  did  not  think  the 
surrender  of  her  elder  son  too  great  a  sacrifice  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

And  go  he  did,  and  never  returned.  For  he 
took  no  furlough.  Writing  home  to  his  father, 
after  he  had  been  some  years  at  the  work,  he  says, 
"I  see  nothing  at  all  to  make  it  likely  that  I  shall 
ever  revisit  England.  I  can't  very  well  conceive 
any  such  state  of  things  as  would  make  it  a  duty 
to  gratify  my  constant  inclination." 

His  field  of  labour  was  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Sea,  created  a  separate  bishopric  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Melanesian  Islands,"  and  he 
was  himself  the  first  missionary  bishop.  His  views 
were  of  the  High  Church  type.  But  the  student 
of  a  fife  like  his  sees  how  small  a  place  is  found 
for  mere  sectional  differences  in  the  mission  field. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  not  go  out  with  a  purely 
romantic  idea  of  a  missionary's  work.  "  When  you 
have  to  teach  boys"  (writes  Bishop  Selwyn  to  Sir 
John  Patteson)  "  how  to  wash  themselves  and  to 
wear  clothes  for  the  first  time,  the  romance  of  mis- 
sionary work  disappears."  The  ludicrous  element 
in  the  following  instance  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  the  most  prominent  in  the  bishop's  view : 
"  The  old  chief  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
aside  to  the  spot  where  the  ladies  were  assembled, 
and  divining,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a  bachelor, 
politely  offered  me  his  daughter  and  his  protection, 
etc.,  if  I  would  five  among  them." 

The  bishop's  method  of  work  was  to  visit  the 


different  islands  in  a  missionary  ship,  and  introduce 
himself  to  the  natives  as  best  he  could,  giving  them 
knives,  fish-hooks,  and  other  articles  they  would 
value,  in  exchange  for  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  Having 
thus  made  their  acquaintance,  he  got  them  to  give 
him  their  boys,  who  were  to  receive  a  Christian 
education  and  training  at  his  missionary  school  in 
New  Zealand,  and  afterwards  return  to  their  parents. 
This  was  a  tedious  process,  as  several  visits  to  one 
island,  at  considerable  intervals,  were  sometimes 
needed  before  any  good  resulted ;  and  often  the 
attempt  had  to  be  abandoned  altogether. 

There  were  no  servants  in  the  school,  so  that  at 
first  the  boys  had  the  household  work  to  do.  But 
after  a  time  the  bishop  got  the  natives  to  give  him 
their  girls  too.  The  boys,  before  their  education 
was  finished,  became  marriageable  according  to 
heathen  notions,  and  would  have  gone  home  and 
married  heathen  girls.  The  good  got  at  school 
would  thus  have  been  dissipated ;  and  so  the 
bishop  took  advantage  of  the  heathen  fashion 
which  allowed  of  his  buying  or  appropriating  girls, 
and  trained  and  educated  them  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  become  the  wives  of  his  lads.  And  the  mar- 
riages went  off  with  great  eclat,  winding  up  with 
suppers,  native  dances,  and  cheers  for  the  brides 
and  bridegrooms,  led  off  by  the  bishop.  No  doubt 
all  this  to  our  British  notions  seems  a  little  gro- 
tesque, and  the  bishop  was  himself  quite  conscious 
of  it,  for  he  writes  to  his  sisters,  ''You  would  be 
amused  to  see  me  engaged  in  this  match-making." 
But  he  adds  : — "  It  is  all  the  same  a  very  import- 
ant matter,  for  clearly  it  is  the  best  way  to  secure, 
as  I  trust,  the  introduction  of  Christian  family  life 
among  these  people." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  house  cost  the  bishop  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  As  for  instance: — "I  have 
daily  to  get  Wadrokala  and  Carry  to  prevent  their 
child"  (a  little  girl  three  years  old)  "  from  being  a 
nuisance  to  everybody."  "But"  (adds  the  bio- 
grapher) "this  might  have  been  a  difficulty  had 
she  been  white." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bishop  Patteson 
was  so  immersed  in  the  cares  of  his  large  establish- 
ment in  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  to  forget  the 
home  and  the  country  he  had  left.  He  was  a  man 
to  whom  a  quiet  domestic  life  at  home  would  have 
been  thoroughly  congenial.  Within  a  year  of  his 
death  he  writes  home,  "  I  have  the  knowledge  that 
if  ever  I  did  have  to  go  to  England,  I  should  find  all 
the  old  family  love,  only  intensified  and  deepened," 
"  and  then  the  hope  of  meeting  by  and  by  for  ever." 
To  the  very  last  he  maintained  his  interest  in 
all  that  was  going  on  in  his  country,  in  the  church, 
and  in  Europe.  Yet  his  heart  was  in  Melanesia. 
As  we  shall  see  in  another  number,  he  dedicated 
all  his  large  patrimony  to  the  mission  to  which 
he  was  giving  his  life.  rp.  J    W. 

To  be  concluded  in  a  future  number. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  PAGE. 


tOjc  Voice  of  a  feljclL 

/CHILDREN,  come  down  with  me  now  to  the  shore, 
^  and  I  will  help  you  to  hear  what  a  shell  is  saying. 
It  is  a  level  shore,  the  tide  is  far  out,  and  the  day  is  fine. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  well-mixed  shore.  Here  is  a  stretch  of 
clean  sand,  where  the  waves  bring  to  your  feet  delicate 
white  and  pink  tellens,  and  John  e'  Groat  cowries  with 
three  spots  on  their  hacks.  Farther  on  there  is  a  little 
mud  in  the  sand,  and  we  shall  find  cockles  living.  And 
here  are  great  rocks,  with  seaweeds  on  them,  and  count- 
less mussels  tied  to  the  rocks  with  their  own  strings,  and 
dog-whelks  to  eat  the  mussels — one  of  them  will  think 
nothing  of  spending  two  days  in  drilling  a  hole  in  the 
shell  of  a  mussel,  that  he  may  suck  up  its  tender  juices. 
The  winkles  are  walking  about ;  for  they  are  wandering 
creatures.  The  limpets — surely  you  know  them — are 
fast  on  the  rock,  and  if  you  give  them  a  tap,  they 
will  stick  closer  still ;  but  when  the  sea  comes  over 
them  again,  they,  too,  will  walk  about  a  little,  and 
put  out  long  rough  tongues,  and  feed  on  thin  seaweeds, 
like  cows  eating  grass,  and  then  they  will  go  back 
each  one  to  its  own  round  mark  on  the  rock,  just  as 
every  cow,  at  the  home-coming,  knows  her  own  stall  in 
the  byre.  Oh,  how  many  kinds  of  shells  are  about !  You 
may  pick  up  thirty,  all  different,  in  a  short  time.  And 
if  you  look  well  in  the  rock-pools,  and  under  the  stones, 
and  in  the  soft  rock  where  the  boring  shells  live,  and 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  at  the  very  lowest  spring- 
tides ;  and  if  you  pull  the  little  seaweeds,  and  dip  them 
in  fresh  water  at  home,  to  make  the  tiny  living  shells  fall 
off ;  and  if  you  do  all  this  on  many  shores,  getting  some 
new  shells  on  each  new  shore,  you  will  by  and  by  have 
gathered  more  than  three  hundred  different  sea-shells  of 
this  country,  without  ever  taking  a  boat  to  dredge  in 
deep  water.     I  know  a  person  who  has  done  it. 

But  what  shell  is  this  ?  A  great  living  whelk,  like  a 
shell-trumpet,  five  inches  long,  and  made  up  of  eight 
whorls,  like  a  screw  or  a  winding  staircase — only  the 
whorls  enlarge  at  a  rapid  rate  from  the  small  ones  at  the 
top,  which  you  can  hardly  see,  down  to  the  last  one  which 
is  much  bigger  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  It  is 
brown,  and  mottled,  and  banded,  and  has  ridges  big  and 
little  running  round  the  spires,  and  great  wrinkles  long- 
ways, like  the  buttresses  of  a  church.  From  the  wide  and 
pearly  opening  of  the  shell  the  living  body  swells  out, 
firm,  though  yielding  to  the  touch,  its  colour  a  creamy 
white  beautifully  speckled  with  black,  like  the  breast  of  a 
mavis.  There  is  a  wonderful  head,  with  a  sort  of 
elephant's  trunk,  and  a  sheath  in  the  trunk,  and  a 
tongue  in  the  sheath  ;  and  the  head  has  feelers  like  those 
of  a  snail,  and  eyes  on  the  feelers,  but  not  at  their  tips  ; 
and  there  are  other  curious  parts  of  the  body,  with  places 
of  the  shell  to  fit  them  ;  and  this  strange  creature  keeps 
its  liver  in  the  topmost  whorls  of  the  shell,  and  it  has 
nerves  and  veins  through  its  body,  and  its  little  heart 
beats  time,  as  yours  does.     Now,  what  can  it  be  ? 

"Why,  it  is  a  roaring  buckie,  and  surely  this  must  be 
the  shell  that  has  a  voice  ;  for  everybody  says  that  the 
Bound  of  the  sea  is  in  it,  so  that  when  you  take  an  empty 
one  and  put  it  to  your  ear,  though  it  has  been  for  years 
far  away  from  the  sea,  you  can  still  hear  the  waves  roaring. 


No,  no,  children,  there  is  no  sound  of  the  sea  in  a 
shell.  "What  you  hear  in  that  way  is  only  the  rustling 
of  your  hair,  and  other  such  sounds  ;  and  a  narrow  tea- 
cup at  your  ear  will  do  almost  as  well.  "We  can  afford  to 
know  that  that  is  just  a  pretty  fable  ;  for  the  truth  is  a 
great  deal  more  wonderful.  Now  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  Buckie. 

It  had  a  wonderful  childhood.  It  was  one  of  a  numer- 
ous family,  its  mother  having  laid  quite  a  hundred 
thousand  eggs  at  one  time.  She  made  little  bags,  and 
put  some  hundreds  of  eggs  in  each  bag — the  whole  bag- 
ful looking  like  a  drop  of  milk.  She  fastened  hundreds 
of  bags  together,  and  the  sea  flowed  in  among  them,  and 
began  to  hatch  the  eggs.  "When  this  one  and  a  number 
more  came  out  of  their  eggs,  being  strong  and  hungry 
little  buckies,  they  ate  up  all  the  rest  of  the  eggs  in  their 
bag,  and  made  their  way  out  into  the  sea.  All  that  the 
buckie  had  then  for  a  shell  was  two  whorls  and  a  half, 
which  are  now  the  small  point  of  the  shelL  But  it  kept 
eating  and  growing  (what  it  likes  best  to  eat  is  fish  and 
flesh  that  have  begun  to  decay,  so  that  it  is  a  useful 
little  scavenger  of  the  sea)  ;  and  the  soft  body  and  the 
hard  shell  grew  big  together. 

A  boy  once  asked  me  if  a  shell-fish  can  come  out  of  its 
shell.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  if  a  boy  can  come 
out  of  his  bones.  The  shell  is  a  part  of  the  animal.  "We 
have  our  skeletons  inside  our  flesh  ;  the  buckie  has  its 
skeleton  on  the  outside.  The  shell  grows  on  the  soft 
body  of  the  buckie,  just  as  the  nails  grow  on  the  tender 
points  of  your  fingers. 

But  how  does  a  shell  grow  ?  I  shall  give  you  three  an- 
swers to  this  question.  The  second  shall  be  better  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  better  than  the  second  ;  and  yet 
they  shall  all  be  true. 

1.  The  buckie's  mantle  makes  the  shelL  The  mantle 
is  that  soft  and  wavy  part  which  is  next  the  shell.  It 
has  the  power  of  taking  lime  out  of  sea-water,  and  chang- 
ing it  into  shining  mother-of-pearl  ;  and  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  can  take  colours  too  out  of  the  sea,  and  lay  them 
on  the  shell  in  a  pattern. 

2.  Life  makes  the  shell.  The  microscope  has  revealed 
the  little  workshops,  called  cells,  where  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  cell  there  is  a 
mysterious  thing — a  speck  of  Life.  The  lime  comes  into 
the  cell  in  a  current  of  water  as  mere  dead  mineral ;  but 
it  touches  Life,  and  straightway  it  lives.  Then  another 
current  takes  it  away  out  of  the  cell,  and  it  is  dead  again  -r 
but  the  great  change  has  passed  upon  it,  and  now  it  is 
shell.  Thus  every  atom  of  the  shell  was  alive  for  a 
little  time,  while  it  was  being  made. 

3.  God  makes  the  shell.  Nobody  knows  what  Life  is  ; 
we  only  know  that  it  does  what  nothing  else  can  do.  The 
best  machines  in  the  world  cannot  make  a  shell ;  chemis- 
try cannot  make  lime  into  shell :  but  Life  can  do  it  as  it 
makes  every  other  part  of  every  animal  and  of  every 
plant— and  the  Life  is  of  God.  "  Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing find  out  God?" 

This  is  the  Voice  of  the  Shell.  No  work  is  so  orderly, 
so  beautiful,  or  so  good,  as  the  work  that  comes  direct  from 
God.  John  M'Murtrie. 
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SERVICES  AND  MEETINGS  FOR  MARCH. 


L— CHURCH. 

Minister — Rev.  Norman  Macleod. 
Residence — 7  Royal  Circus. 

Assistant — Rev.  John  Ttjrnbull, 
6  N.E.  Circus  Place. 

Sabbath — Services,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m. 
Thursday — March  6  and  20.  Prayer  Meeting,  3  p.m. 
Members  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children  are 
requested  to  call  on  the  Minister  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,  be- 
tween 7  and  8  o'clock. 

II—  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 
BRUNSWICK  STREET. 
Girls,  4  p.m.     Boys,  6  p.m. 

HORNE  LANE. 

Boys  and  Girls,  6  p.m. 

Children's  service  (conducted  by  Assistant)  every 
Sabbath,  11.15  a.m. 

III.— BIBLE   CLASSES. 

Sabbath — For  Young  Men,  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica 

Street,  6  p.m. 
Monday — Young  Women's  Association,  and  Bible 

Class,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Thursday — Mission  Hall,  every  alternate  Thursday, 

March    13th  and  27th,  at    3.15.      Meeting 

intended  for  young  people,  but  all  are  cordially 

invited 

IV.— MEETINGS. 

Sabbath — Morning  Fellowship,  Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
Evening  service  conducted  by  Assistant, 
Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 

Monday — Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Tuesday — Evening  service  by  Lay  Missionary,  Mis- 
sion Hall,  7  p.m. 

LAST  Tuesday,  District  Visitors,  Sabbath 
School  Teachers,  and  all  other  workers,  meet 
for  prayer  and   conference,  Mission    Hall,  3 

P.M. 


Wednesday — Girls'  Sewing  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion Class,  presided  over  by  Bible  Woman, 
Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Thursday — Evening  service  by  Minister,  4  Home 

Lane,  7  p.m.    Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Temperance  Association,  Home  Lane,  8  p.m. 

Friday — Choir  practising,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Parishioners  and  others  desiring  information 
regarding  church  seats  may  apply  to  Mr.  Smith, 
7  St.  Vincent  Street,  or  to  the  Church  Officer  at 
the  Church. 


The  Parish  Schools. 

The  annual  collection  on  February  16th  curt,  amounted 
to  £82  :  10s.  The  inclement  weather  and  the  prevalent 
sickness,  no  doubt,  prevented  many  from  being  at  church, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  this  sum  may  yet  be 
considerably  augmented.  The  continuance  of  the  schools 
may  almost  be  said  to  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the 
congregation  support  the  annual  collection. 

Parochial  Visitation. 

The  minister  takes  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 
is  obliged  by  members  of  the  congregation  letting  him 
know  when  they  really  desire  to  see  him  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  from  any  other  cause.  He  is  very  conscious  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  overtake  the 
general  visitation  of  the  parish  and  congregation.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  aged,  and 
infirm,  might  of  itself  occupy  all  the  time  that  can  be 
spared  for  this  purpose.  He  has  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
but  must  trust  to  people  letting  him  know  in  any  case  of 
urgency  which  may  arise.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  complain  when  this  is  not  done. 

Preparatory  Meetings  for  Young  Communi- 
cants. 

The  minister  intends,  God  willing,  to  give  AD- 
DRESSES in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  on 
WEDNESDAY  evenings,  commencing  March  26,  speci- 
ally intended  for  those  who  have  not  yet  become  com- 
municants, or  who  have  fallen  away  from  attendance 
at  the  Lord's  table.  These  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  following  nights — March  26,  April  2,  9,  16,  at  8 
o'clock.  There  will  also  be  an  AFTERNOON"  Meeting 
on  these  days,  at  7  Royal  Circus,  for  any  who  cannot 
attend  in  the  evening.  The  subjects  of  the  addresses 
will  be,  The  Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  The  Dis- 
positions with  which  we  should  receive  it ;  The  Diffi- 
culties and  Hindrances  which  are  sometimes  felt  in  re- 
gard to  it  ;  and  the  Motives  which  should  prompt  us  to 
'•  do  this"  as  our  blessed  Lord  hath  commanded  us.  As 
the  minister  will  have  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  con- 
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versing  individually  with  the  candidates,  no  questions  are 
put  at  the  meetings,  so  that  none  need  be  deterred  from 
attending  by  any  feeling  of  timidity  on  that  ground. 
The  attendance  of  all  whoso  minds  have  been  directed 
to  this  subject  is  earnestly  requested,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  meetings.  Let  them  not  postpone 
a  step  to  which  they  are  called  by  many  solemn  consid- 
erations. "  Behold  NOW  is  the  accepted  time."  Should 
any  read  these  lines  who  have  never  even  given  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  they  too  are  entreated  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  To  have  no  DESIRE  to  come  to  this 
holy  feast  is  unquestionably  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
spiritual  indifference  and  unconcern.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  among  those  who  are  communicants,  there  is,  in 
many  rases,  very  great  irregularity  of  attendance.  The 
new  arrangements  which  are  adopted  at  the  October  and 
April  sacraments  leave  no  excuse  for  this  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  induced  the  Kirk-Session  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  FORENOON  and  AFTERNOON 
communion,  was  a  desire  to  afford  abetter  opportunity  to 
heads  of  families,  domestic  servants,  and  others  who 
cannot  attend  on  the  same  occasion  without  much  incon- 
venience and  difficulty.  The  communion-roll  gives 
painful  evidence  of  the  fact  that  many  communicate  at 
rare  intervals  only.  There  could  be  no  surer  indication 
of  a  low  tone  of  Christian  life.  It  reveals  only  too 
plainly  that  the  value  of  the  sacrament  as  a  MEANS  OF 
GRACE  in  which  our  loving  Saviour  feeds  His  people 
with  the  spiritual  food  of  His  own  most  precious  Body  and 
Blood  is  not  sufficiently  realised  or  appreciated.  This  is 
a  SIN  to  be  confessed  to  God  and  deeply  repented  of.  It 
becomes  us  to  examine  ourselves  with  regard  to  these 
things.  ' '  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup."  May  God 
increase  in  all  our  hearts  a  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst 
after  CHRIST,  and  after  the  heavenly  nourishment  and 
refreshment  which  Christ  in  this  ordinance  imparts. 

Sermons  on  First  Truths. 

As  a  further  means  of  preparation  for  the  approaching 
communion  season,  Mr.  Macleod  intends,  God  willing,  to 
preach  a  short  course  of  sermons  on  Sabbath  AFTER- 
NOONS in  March  and  April  on  FIRST  TRUTHS. 
These  sermons  will  be  founded  on  the  words  in  Acts  xxvi. 
17,  18. 

' '  I  send  thee  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me." 

March  23.   "I  SEND  thee." 

,,      30.   "  To  OPEN  their  EYES." 
April     6.   "To  TURN  them." 

„      13.   "  That  they  may  RECEIVE  the  FORGIVE- 
NESS OF  SINS." 
„      20.    "  And  INHERITANCE  among  them  which 
are  SANCTIFIED  by  FAITH  that  is  in 
me." 
The  object  aimed  at  in  this  course  of  instruction  will 
be  to  set  forth  in  consecutive  order  and  in  a  plain  and 
simple  form,  those  great  elementary  truths  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  true  religion  in  the  soul.     It  is  believed 
that  many  have  as  yet  failed  thoroughly  to  grasp  even 
the  "  first  principles"  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  are, 
consequently,  not  a  little  hindered  in  their  Christian  race. 
They  have  never  got  a  "fair  start,"  so  to  speak.     They 
need  to  lay  afresh  the  whole  foundation  of  their  religion. 
They  neither  apprehend  the  freeness  of  God's  grace,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  calling,  on 
the  other.     The  attendance  of  YOUNG  men  and  women 
is  particularly  requested.     Let  them  come  EXPECTING 
to  find  help  and  direction,  and  PRAYING  for  more  light 
on  these  topics  which  are  of  such  vital  importance,  and 


"THEY  THAT  SEEK  SHALL  FIND."  The  prayers 
of  all  are  earnestly  and  specially  entreated,  that  the  word 
spoken  may,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  be  made  effectual 
for  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  ends  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  passage  above  referred  to. 

Collection  for  the  Endowment  Scheme. 

This  collection  will  be  made  in  our  Church  on  Sabbath 
the  16th  of  March.  This  is  the  first  of  the  "Schemes" 
collections  for  1879,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  creditable 
position  we  occupied  in  1878  will  be  more  than  main- 
tained during  the  present  year.  As  regards  the  Endow- 
ment Scheme,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  first  to  last 
274  parishes  have  been  added  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Many  of  these  new  parishes  are  now  among  the  most 
vigorous  and  prosperous  in  the  country.  The  work  of 
the  scheme,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  accomplished. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  large  number  of  churches 
ready  for  endowment  so  soon  as  the  Committee  are  in 
funds  to  pay  the  grants  which  have  been  already  voted 
towards  this  object.  There  are  reasons  too  of  a  public 
nature  which  imperatively  call  upon  the  Church  at  this 
time  to  be  true  to  that  fundamental  principle  in  her  con- 
stitution of  which  the  Endowment  Scheme  is  a  practical 
application.  The  purpose  of  the  Endowment  is  not  to 
provide.  ' '  a  living  "  for  the  minister,  but  to  secure  that, 
amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  society,  the  Word  of 
Eternal  Life  shall  be  permanently  and  inalienably  placed 
within  reach  of  all  in  a  given  district.  What  is  aimed  at, 
in  short,  is  the  moderate  endowment  of  a  STRICTLY 
TERRITORIAL  MINISTRY  adequate  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  whole  population. 

A  single  word  as  to  the  Special  CENTRAL  FUND.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  members  and  even  office-bearers 
of  the  Church  are  not  aware  that,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
collections  like  that  now  intimated,  a  special  central 
fund,  amounting  to  more  than  double  the  Church-door 
collections,  is  absolutely  needed,  and  that  upon  this  fund 
the  endowment  of  churches  mainly  depends.  For  what 
are  called  the  "1st  100  Churches,"  St.  Stephen's  con- 
tributed some  years  ago  £1323  :  10s.  to  the  Central  Fund, 
which  subscriptions  are  now  very  nearly  all  paid  up.  For 
the  "  2d  100  Churches,"  which  is  the  work  to  which  the 
Church  is  now  committed,  £635  have  been  contributed 
by  three  or  four  individuals.  Therefore,  besides  contri- 
buting to  the  collection  on  the  16th,  members  of  the 
congregation  are  requested  to  have  the  goodness  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  Special  Central  Fund,  for  which  it 
behoves  us,  without  delay,  to  make  some  further  effort  as 
a  congregation.  Subscriptions  may  be  made  payable  in 
annual  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  may  be  intimated  either  to  the  minister  or  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  at  the  offices  of  the  Church,  22  Queen  Street. 

Obituary. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  congregation  has 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  elders  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Smith.  He  was  ordained  to  the  eldership 
in  1849,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  most  estimable  man, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  have  also  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Greenslade,  the  leader  of  the  church  Choir,  who  has 
been  cut  down  by  decline  at  the  early  age  of  33.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  St.  Stephen's,  Mr.  Greenslade  was  exceed- 
ingly painstaking  and  effective.  High  testimony  has 
often  been  borne  by  competent  authorities  to  his  musical 
talents  and  qualifications.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  a 
singularly  amiable  and  unobtrusive  disposition,  with 
whom  intercourse  was  always  agreeable.  He  will  be 
much  missed  by  the  Choir,  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
interested,  and  by  the  congregation  generally.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  two  young  children.  He  was  a  sincere 
Christian. 
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_  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  D.  D. ,  New 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh. 

"  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — 1  Corinthians  xv.  57. 

TITHAT  is  your  religion  worth  1  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  fear  we  do  not  often  propose  to 
ourselves,  and  yet  surely  it  is  one  which  deserves 
serious  consideration,  and  demands  a  solemn,  truth- 
ful answer.  We  all  profess  to  have  a  religion,  but 
I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  the  religion  of  many 
of  us  is  worth  very  little,  of  some  of  us  nothing  at 
all  We  cannot  deny  that  the  religion  which  we 
profess,  viz.  Christianity,  claims  for  itself  practical 
results  of  a  very  marked  character,  and  surely  it  is 
an  inquiry  of  no  small  moment  how  far  these 
results  are  to  be  found  in  us,  that  is  to  say,  what 
our  religion  is  worth.  Christianity  is  victory — 
victory  over  sin,  victory  over  self,  victory  over 
death.  This  every  one,  who  knows  ever  so  little 
about  it,  knows  right  well.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  this  is  proclaimed  to  be  its  special 
character,  this  its  necessary  and  invariable  conse- 
quence. You  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  clearly 
this  is  proclaimed  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  the  Revelations,  which,  though  containing 
so  much  that  is  dark  and  mysterious,  may  yet,  in 
some  respects,  be  regarded  as  the  summing  up  of 
the  whole.  In  each  one  of  those  solemn  messages 
to  the  churches  victory  is  invariably  set  forth  as 
that  without  which  all  else  is  worthless.  "  To 
him  that  overcometh,"  and  to  him  alone,  are  the 
promises  made.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  that  I 
ask,  What  is  your  religion  worth  1  Is  it  victory  1 
Is  it  victory  over  sin  which  Christ  calls  holiness  1 
Is  it  victory  over  self  which  Christ  calls  self-denial 
and  self-crucifixion  1  Is  it  victory  over  death 
whom  the  apostle  styles  the  last  enemy  1  If  not, 
what  is  your  religion  worth  1  The  complete  and 
final  conquest  is,  no  doubt,  reserved  for  the  time 
when  death  and  sin  shall  alike  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  But  progressive  victory  ought  to  distin- 
guish the  Christian's  life  on  earth.  His  "  path  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,"  for  in  increasing  holiness  the 
Christian  clearly  realises  Christ's  victory  over  sin 
and  self,  and  an  increasing  emancipation  from  the 
fear  of  death,  Christ's  victory  over  the  grave.  It 
is  of  the  last  that  we  propose  now  to  speak,  as 
being  that  to  which  our  text  specially  refers. 
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The  apostle  calls  death  the  last  enemy,  and  he  is 
a  mere  fool,  and  not  a  brave  man,  who  does  not 
recognise  him  to  be  a  very  terrible  enemy.  He  is 
also  an  ever-present  enemy.  That  we  are  every 
moment  subject  to  his  attack,  that  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,  that  we  are  daily  dying,  and 
so  on,  are  all  truisms,  but,  unhappily,  our  very 
familiarity  with  them,  which  renders  them  truisms, 
too  often  deprives  them  of  all  power  over  us,  and 
it  is  only  when  there  occurs  some  sudden  and 
striking  example  of  their  truth,  startling  us  from 
our  equanimity,  that  we  are  roused,  as  if  by  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  at  midnight,  to  realise  their  truth. 
But  such  examples,  one  might  think,  are  of  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  invest  the  truism  with  a  terrible 
emphasis.  Dur'  lg  my  holiday  rambles  last  summer 
I  was  brought  i  lto  such  close  contact  with  occur- 
rences of  this  description  that  it  almost  seemed 
that  I  had  witnessed  them.  One  day,  in  the 
Valley  of  Grindelwald,  I  encountered  a  party  of 
four  youthful  adventurers.  I  regarded  with  admir- 
ation their  athletic  forms,  their  muscular  limbs, 
their  elastic  steps,  and  joyous  countenances,  and  I 
thought,  perhaps  not  without  a  species  of  envy,  of 
the  wonders  they  were  soon  to  enjoy  in  climbing 
the  high  Alps.  But  suddenly  the  midnight  bell 
tolls,  and  the  sad  news  reached  my  ear  that  four 
young  men,  in  all  the  pride  of  manly  strength,  had 
perished  in  the  glacier's  icy  depth.  Again,  which 
of  us  does  not  often  commit  his  life  to  the  whirling 
speed  of  the  rapid  locomotive  ?  But  what  a  woeful 
tolling  of  the  midnight  bell  was  that  which  but  a 
few  months  ago  told  us  of  the  dead  and  the  dying 
strewing  the  fatal  line  as  if  it  had  been  a  battle- 
field. Once  more,  which  among  us  do  not  some- 
times seek  enjoyment  on  the  sweet  lakes  or  shining 
rivers  of  our  own  or  of  foreign  lands  ?  There  was 
a  joyous  multitude  assembled  last  September  on 
the  deck  of  a  fair  steamer.  How  beautiful  the 
moonlight  shone  on  the  quiet  waters  !  No  thought 
or  symptom  of  danger  there,  pleasure  beaming  from 
every  eye  and  smiling  on  every  lip.  How  we 
sympathise  with  their  enjoyment  whilst  we  remem- 
ber how  we  ourselves  have  shared  the  like.  But 
the  midnight  bell  tolls  again,  and  we  hear  the  crash 
of  rending  timbers,  the  irresistible  rush  of  the 
greedy  tide,  the  gallant  ship  suddenly  become  a 
sinking  wreck,  and  bearing  with  it,  into  the  cold 
deep,  its  living  freight  of  800  men,  women,  and 
children,  when  at  the  very  height  of  mirth  and 
happiness. 
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"  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 

And  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  the  grave  ; 

While  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. " 

But  what  efiect  on  us  have  such  examples  of  the 
incessant  danger  of  death  ?  Do  they  rouse  us  from 
our  strange  lethargy  ?  Only  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  like  the  sleeper  who  wakes  from  some  terrible 
dream,  we  turn  round  and  go  to  sleep  again.  A 
moment's  trembling,  perhaps,  when  disturbed  by 
the  midnight  boll,  and  then  all  is  quiet  and  security 
once  more.  Brethren,  there  is  but  one  thing  which 
can  effectually  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  our  true 
condition,  and  that  is  the  grace  of  God ;  and  it  is 
this  alone  that  can  effectually  show  us  where,  in 
the  midst  of  such  incessant  danger,  security  for  life 
is  to  be  found.  Has  your  religion  thus  effectually 
roused  you?  Has  your  religion  secured  for  you 
this  place  of  safety  ?  If  not,  what  is  your  religion 
worth  ? 

A  cloud  of  impenetrable  darkness  hangs  over  the 
grave.  No  human  genius,  speculation,  or  research, 
can  penetrate  a  single  hairbreadtl  into  that  dark- 
ness, or  shed  upon  it  a  single  gleam  of  light.  Both 
in  heathen  and  in  Christian  times  there  have  been 
abundant  speculations  on  the  subject,  but  as  these 
had  never  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  to  rest 
on,  they  never  afforded  satisfaction  to  any  human 
being.  There  is,  indeed,  and  has  ever  been,  in 
men's  minds  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  that 
impenetrable  cloud  is  not  the  termination  or  extinc- 
tion of  man's  real  life,  though  it  is  of  his  mere 
animal  life.  But  this  instinctive  consciousness  that 
there  is  something  beyond  what  we  call  death  leaves 
that  something  as  dark  and  unknown  as  ever.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  the  unseen,  we  in  a  moment 
part  with  everything  with  which  we  were  previously 
conversant.  Everything  known  we  leave  behind  ; 
all  is  unknown  that  lies  before.  We  cannot  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  what  there  is  in  the  world  beyond  for 
ourselves,  and  none  have  ever  returned  to  give  us 
the  smallest  information.  God  has  purposely  con- 
cealed it  from  us,  so  that  those  who  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  like  Lazarus,  never  disclosed 
anything,  probably  because  they  knew  no  more 
than  ourselves.  This  made  a  great  Emperor  long 
ago  cry  out,  "  0  poor,  trembling,  wandering  soul, 
unto  what  place  of  darkness  art  thou  going?" 

And  now,  after  these  reflections,  I  repeat  the 
question,  What  is  your  religion  worth?  When 
with  solemn  thoughtfulness  you  allow  your  mind 
to  contemplate  the  rapidly  approaching  darkness, 
does  your  religion  supply  you  with  courage  ?  Does 
it  give  you  peace  1  Will  it  enable  you  to  enter 
into  the  cloud  with  calmness?  Has  it  provided 
you  with  a  guide,  on  whom  you  can  rely  to  con- 
duct you  safely  through  ?  Once  in  the  course  of 
my  travels,  five-and-tliirty  years  ago,  I  lighted  by 


accident  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  deep  cavern. 
I  suspected,  however,  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
subterranean  passage  through  the  mountain  ridge 
which  separates  the  Bay  of  Baiae  from  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  similar  to  the  well-known  grotto  of  Poso- 
lippo,  though  in  comparison  a  mere  footpath. 
Curiosity  tempted  me  to  explore  it.  The  farther 
I  proceeded  the  more  obscure  the  light  became, 
until  it  altogether  disappeared,  and  I  found  myself 
in  total  darkness.  I  then  began  to  consider 
whether  it  were  wise  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
farther  alone.  There  might  be  many  unknown 
dangers  in  my  way, — pitfalls,  water-courses,  or 
what  not.  But  if  some  well-known  friend  in 
whom  I  had  entire  confidence  were  to  have  joined 
me  at  that  moment,  and  said,  "  There,  give  me  your 
hand,  and  in  twenty  minutes,  if  you  step  out,  you 
will  see  the  light  like  a  distant  star  before  you, 
and  shortly  after  we  shall  be  in  broad  day," — 
would  not  all  apprehension  have  immediately  dis- 
appeared ?  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  require 
as  we  approach  the  dark  cavern  which  lies  before 
each  one  of  us,  and  this  is  what  your  religion  will 
provide  you  with  if  it  is  worth  anything.  Then 
you  will  hear  One  speaking  to  you  and  saying, 
"  Fear  not,  it  is  I — give  me  your  hand.  I  have 
passed  through  here  before,  and  I  know  the  pass- 
age well.  Enter  into  the  darkness  without 
apprehension.  Trust  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  into  a  bright  and  glorious  day."  Have 
you  met  with  this  trustworthy  guide  ?  Can  you 
trust  him  ?  Are  you  able  to  say,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God  "  ?     If  not,  What  is  your  religion  worth  ? 

What  peace  and  quietness  of  mind  must  result 
from  such  confidence  as  this.  Once  let  a  man 
place  his  hand  with  loving  confidence  in  Christ's, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  that  fear  which  has  torment. 
The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
is  the  natural  result  •  for  not  only  is  all  personal 
apprehension,  all  dread  of  the  coming  darkness, 
removed,  but  the  pangs  of  separation  from  those 
we  love  are  marvellously  alleviated  as  we  are 
assured  of  a  blessed  reunioa  The  want  of  this 
adds  unspeakably  to  the  gloom  that  lies  before  us. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  this,  which  is 
indeed  more  than  illustration,  for  it  is  a  proof 
positive  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  Many  of  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  world-renowned  Vatican, 
the  Pope's  palace  in  Rome.  Let  me  conduct  you 
to  a  place  there  of  deepest  interest  to  all  men,  but 
especially  to  Christians.  It  has  often  been  a 
favourite  haunt  of  mine ;  I  allude  to  the  Galleria 
Lapidaria,  or  Gallery  of  Epitaphs.  It  is  a  corridor 
of  immense  length,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments  and  epitaphs.  Of 
these  there  are  upwards  of  3000.  On  the  light 
hand  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  j  on  the  left  the  Christian,  also  of  great  an- 
tiquity, extending  back,  indeed,  to  the  earliest  days 
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of  the  Church.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  grandest 
opportunity  anywhere  afforded  of  studying  and 
comparing  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  heathens  and 
Christians  with  reference  to  that  awful  subject 
which  compels  the  anxious  thought  of  all  thought- 
ful men — Death.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that 
wonderful  gallery,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no 
intelligent  man  ever  examined  it  without  being 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  marvellous  contrast, 
in  this  particular  respect,  which  the  monuments  on 
the  right  and  left  hand  present.  On  the  right 
hand,  among  the  heathen  inscriptions  on  the  tombs 
of  departed  friends,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
single  expression  of  hope  beyond  the  grave.  The 
grief  engraven  and  rendered  immortal  on  these 
tablets  of  stone  is  uniformly  and  without  one  excep- 
tion hopeless  grief.  There  we  find  all  the  tender- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  the  deep  and  true  affec- 
tion which  nature  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of  both 
heathens  and  Christians ;  but  we  seem  to  hear  the 
voice  of  human  love  breaking  in  hopeless  wail- 
ing on  the  graves  of  the  departed,  like  the  melan- 
choly waves  of  Styx  or  Cocytus  on  their  gloomy 
shores.  Turn  we  next  to  the  left,  and  read  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  our  early  brethren  in 
the  faith.  0  what  a  contrast !  There,  darkness  ; 
here,  light :  there,  utter  despondency ;  here,  a 
confident  anticipation  of  future  reunion  :  there,  the 
mourning  of  those  without  hope,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it;  here,  mourning,  it  is  true,  but  a 
mourning  so  brilliantly  coloured  with  peace  and 
hope,  and  even  with  joy,  that  these  Christian 
tombstones  remind  us  of  the  beauty  of  some  glori- 
ous summer  sunset,  where  the  red  colouring  of 
earth  and  cloud  and  sky  gives  promise  of  a  still 
brighter  dawn. 

Nor  are  we  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  source 
whence  such  cheerful  hope  was  derived.  There  are 
symbols  and  monograms  sculptured  on  these  monu- 
mental stones  which  place  that  beyond  question. 
There  we  have  the  famous  representation  of  Christ 
which,  by  a  single  figure,  proclaims  "  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 1  There  we  have  the  well- 
known  monogram  formed  by  the  interweaving  of  the 
two  initial  Greek  letters  of  Christ's  name.  There 
we  have  countless  Christian  symbols — the  Vine,  the 
dove  with  the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  the  Good 
Shepherd  with  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  the 
palm  of  victory,  the  anchor,  and  others,  all  unmis- 
takably pointing  to  Christ  our  Saviour,  Christ  our 
life,  Christ  our  peace,  Christ  our  shepherd,  Christ 
our  victory,  Christ  our  hope.  Here,  then,  we  have 
probably  the  most  ancient  Confession  of  Faith  in 
existence  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  before  that 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  formulated,  and 
identical  with  the  faith  in  Christ  which  we  still 

1  That  figure  is  a  fish,  because  the  Greek  word  for  a  fish 
(i'X0tfs)  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  common 
Greek  epigraph,  'Itjo-oOs  Xpiards  6eod  wos  Sorijp.  Other 
interpretations  of  this  remarkable  figure  have  been  given, 
but  none  so  satisfactory  as  the  above. 


hold  handed  down  to  us  in  God's  holy  Word.  And 
here  more  especially  we  are  placed  face  to  face  with 
man  in  the  two  great  phases  of  his  moral  being — 
man  without  Christ,  in  dark,  cheerless  despondency, 
without  a  hope  reaching  beyond  the  grave ;  and 
man  with  Christ,  full  of  light,  and  hope,  and 
comfort,  realising  the  truth  of  His  word,  "  He  that 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  Brethren,  make 
your  choice.  In  one  of  those  two  pictures  you  see 
your  own  portraiture.  Is  your  religion — I  do  not 
mean  the  religion  which  you  profess,  but  the 
religion  which  you  believe,  which  you  have  received 
into  your  soul,  which  is  your  life — is  your  religion 
that  of  those  early  believers  ?  Might  the  religion 
which  dwells  in  your  heart  be  truthfully  symbol- 
ised as  theirs  was?  And  is  Christ  to  you  what 
these  precious  symbols  declare  He  was  to  them? 
Has  the  Good  Shepherd  sought  and  found  His 
lost  sheep?  Are  you  now,  through  faith,  joined 
to  Him  as  a  living  branch  to  the  living  Vine? 
Has  He  given  you  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  the 
palm  of  victory?  Is  the  anchor  of  your  hope 
in  very  deed  securely  moored  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages  ?  Is  Christ  your  life,  the  Son  of  God  your 
Saviour?  If  so,  why  should  you  tolerate  any 
alarming  apprehensions  with  regard  either  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  or  to  the  life  which  lies  beyond 
the  coming  darkness  ?  "0  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?"  But  if  not,  What  is 
your  religion  worth  ? 

&  &alk  fotti)  tfje  JFarm  &erbantg. 

No.  II. — The  road  to,  and  arrival  at,  the 

FIRST    PLACE. 

rPHE  great  Napoleon,  on  being  once  asked, 
"  What  is  the  great  want  of  the  French 
nation?"  replied,  "Mothers."  So  we  would  say  that 
one  great  want  of  the  farm-servants  is  mothers; 
pure,  elevated,  consecrated,  Christian  mothers,  to 
bring  up  their  children  and  send  them  out  into  the 
world  in  the  way  we  pictured  in  our  last  month's 
talk.  Yes,  pictured ;  for  we  had  the  painful  feeling 
that  there  are  few  such  mothers  and  few  such  out- 
sets in  life  as  we  there  painted.  That  there  are 
some  such  mothers,  we  know ;  but  we  also  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  mothers  coarse, 
careless,  ignorant,  ungodly,  whose  mighty  motherly 
power  darkens  God  and  drives  their  children  away 
from  Him,  instead  of  brightening  God  and  bring- 
ing their  children  near  to  Him,  and  putting  them 
into  His  fatherly  love  and  keeping  :  many  more 
children  sent  out  into  the  world  from  homes  from 
which  God  is  shut  out ;  homes  in  which  they  often 
heard  cursing,  swearing,  foul  and  profane  language; 
homes  where  they  never  saw  father  and  mother 
kneeling  in  prayer,  nor  were  ever  taken  to  father's  or 
mother's  side  and  made  to  kneel  in  prayer  with 
them  :  so  that  the  very  position  of  kneeling  in  prayer 
is   altogether  strange  to  them.     And  when  they 
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come  iuto  homes  where  there  is  family-worship,  or, 
when  invited  to  unite  in  prayer  with  their  minister, 
we  have  seen  them  looking  with  amazement  at  the 
— to  them — strange  posture,  and  taking  it  up  with 
painful  unreadiness  and  awkwardness.  Nursed  and 
nurtured  under  such  impure  and  ungodly  influences, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  they  turn  out  and  up  in  the 
world  fornicators,  swearers,  Sabbath-breakers,  etc.  1 
Instead  of  holding  up  our  hands  in  amazement  and 
abhorrence,  let  the  rest  of  us  ask  ourselves,  Would 
I  have  been  any  better  had  I  been  brought  up  in 
the  same  way  ?  Also  let  us  ask  ourselves,  Can  I 
do  anything  to  improve  this  state  of  matters  ? 
Have  I  as  a  minister,  have  I  as  a  week-day  or 
Lord's  Day  teacher,  have  I  as  a  master  or  mistress, 
have  I  as  a  Christian  man  or  woman,  any  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  to  help  to  purify,  elevate,  and 
Christianise  these  homes,  these  spring-heads  whence 
our  farm-servants  come  ? 

But  I  must  not  forget  where  I  am,  and  what  I 
undertook  to  do  in  this  month's  Magazine,  viz.  to 
see  home  to  his  first  place  the  boy  whom  last  month 
we  parted  with  just  setting  out.  This  boy  has  a 
good  start.  Very  few  have  a  start  like  his.  I 
must  not  forget  others  who  have  a  very  different 
outset.  These  others  need  my  thoughts  and  help 
far  more  than  such  as  he.  Well,  all  of  you,  dear 
young  friends,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
maidens,  leaving  home  for  your  first  places,  I  very 
earnestly  desire  to  help  you  at  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant stage  of  your  life  :  will  you  let  me  ?  It  is 
an  exceedingly  important  epoch  in  your  history 
this.  Your  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  depends 
very  much  upon  how  you  pass  through  this  crisis 
of  your  existence. 

Well,  there  you  go  :  and,  as  you  go,  what  are 
you  thinking  about  ?  Many  things  :  many  things 
about  the  home,  the  father  and  mother,  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  school,  and  school-companions,  you 
have  left  behind  :  many  things  also  about  the  place 
you  are  going  to,  about  your  work,  your  companions, 
your  enjoyments,  and  how  you  will  get  on  there. 
Ah  !  but  is  this  all  ?  Are  you  thinking  about 
nothing  else  ?  Are  your  thoughts  all  down  upon 
this  earth  1  Have  you  no  heavenly  thoughts  ?  At 
this  unspeakably  important,  impressible  season  of 
your  life,  has  not  your  heavenly  Father  a  chief 
place  in  your  heart  and  mind?  I  am  sure  that 
Father  is  specially  near  to  you,  and  specially  think- 
ing of  you  on  that  road  between  the  home  you  have 
left  and  the  home  you  are  going  to.  Do  you  not 
feel  His  nearness  ?  In  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts 
within  you  have  you  not  some  of  this  kind  :  Now 
that  I  am  away  from  my  earthly  father  and  mother 
I  specially  need  my  Heavenly  Father  to  take  me  up  : 
going  out,  as  I  am,  to  a  strange  place  and  amongst 
strange  people,  I  specially  need  His  companionship 
and  fellowship  ;  setting  out,  as  I  am,  into  those 
special  temptations  and  dangers,  what  can  I  do 
without  Him,  without  His  presence  and  power  to 
comfort,  guide,  and  preserve  me  ? 


My  dear  young  friend,  what  is  all  this  moving 
in  your  mind  and  pulling  at  your  heart  but  just 
the  Father  you  need,  in  His  seeking  and  drawing  love, 
seeking  and  drawing  you  to  Himself  that  He  may  be 
unto  you  all  you  waut ;  seeking  and  drawing  you 
into  the  very  heart  of  His  Father-name,  that  there 
you  may  be  as  in  a  strong  tower  of  safety ;  that 
there,in  all  the  partings  and  Sittings  and  vicissitudes 
of  your  pilgrimage,  you  may  find  an  abiding  home  of 
joy  and  peace  ?  Will  you  not  give  Him  what  He  is 
seeking?  He  is  very  particularly  and  very  power- 
fully drawing  you;  will  you  not  rush  into  His  ever- 
lasting arms  ?  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Down 
on  your  knees  at  that  dykeside  and  give  your  life 
up  to  Him  in  a  perpetual  covenant  never  to  be 
forgotten.  When  your  God  and  Father  thus 
appears  to  you  as  He  did,  of  old,  to  Jacob  when  he 
left  his  home  and  his  beloved  mother  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life,  do  you,  like  Jacob,  in  a  solemn  act 
of  consecration  yield  yourself  up  to  Him ;  and 
Jacob's  God  will  be  your  God,  and  all  that  He 
was  to  Jacob  He  will  be  to  you ;  He  will  keep 
thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest ;  He  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  till  He  hath  done 
all  that  He  hath  spoken  to  thee  of.  Let  that  spot 
between  your  father's  house  and  your  first  place  be 
your  Bethel— the  memorial  and  witness  of  your 
decided  and  solemn  consecration  to  your  God  and 
Father  who  so  specially  sought  and  drew  you  to 
Himself  at  the  outset  of  your  life.  Then,  as 
Jacob  rose  from  his  Bethel,  so  rise  you  from  yours, 
with  a  light,  joyous,  courageous,  hopeful  heart,  and 
with  a  light  foot  go  on  your  way ;  for  your 
covenant  God  is  with  you,  and  who  or  what  can 
be  against  you? 

But  we  are  not  to  part  here :  I  must  see  you 
home  to  your  new  place.  Will  you  tell  me  when 
we  come  in  sight  of  it  ?  Ah  !  there  it  is  at  last. 
Stop  then,  for  a  little  while,  till  we  look  at  it  and 
think  about  it.  There  are  the  houses — the  dwelling- 
house,  the  kitchen,  the  barn,  byres,  stable — all  now 
so  strange  like,  but  soon  to  become  quite  familiar : 
there  are  the  fields  in  which  you  will  have  to  work ; 
there  are  the  master  and  mistress  and  fellow- 
servants  with  whom  you  will  have  to  do.  There — 
in  those  houses  and  fields,  among  those  fellow- 
servants,  on  that  farm,  on  that  spot  of  God's  earth 
— your  life  is  to  be  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
is  to  shed  around  it  a  bright,  blessed,  heavenly 
influence,  or  a  dark,  blighting,  devilish  influence. 
Your  life  on  that  farm  will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  associations,  the  connections,  the  ongoings 
of  your  life  there  will  be  engraven,  as  with  a  pen 
of  iron,  on  your  young,  fresh,  impressible  heart  and 
memory.  They  will  stick  to  you  all  your  life  long. 
Though  you  live  to  an  extreme  age,  however  much 
else  may  be  forgotten,  they  will  be  clear  and  vivid 
like  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

Well,  dear  young  soul,  are  not  these  serious 
considerations,  solemn  reflections  1  What  had  you 
best  do  with  them  ?     Take  them  to  your  God  and 
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Father.  Down  on  your  knees  again,  and,  with 
that  new  home  full  in  your  view,  pour  out  your 
soul  to  Him.  "  My  Father  in  heaven,  Thou 
knowest  all  about  it.  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  get 
on,  there  without  Thee.  I  do  take  Thee  home 
with  me.  I  do  look  and  trust  to  Thee  to  help  me 
to  do  my  duty  there.  0  my  Father,  help  me 
there  to  glorify  Thee  and  finish  the  work  Thou 
hast  given  me  to  do.  May  that  master  and 
mistress,  in  their  desires  and  efforts  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  their  servants,  not  be  discour- 
aged and  cast  down  by  me,  but  heartened  and 
helped  on.  Grant  that  my  example  and  influence 
may  be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse,  to  those  fellow- 
servants.  In  that  kitchen  and  bothy  and  sleeping 
apartment  give  me  courage,  purity,  light,  love, 
strength  to  own,  honour,  and  please  Thee.  In 
those  houses  and  fields,  where  I  have  to  go  out 
and  in  at  my  dady  work,  may  there  be  altars  and 
memorials  raised  to  Thee.  May  all  my  life  and 
work  on  that  farm  be  so  associated,  so  connected, 
with  Thee,  that,  when  in  after  life  I  come  the  way 
of  it,  or  when  it  comes  in  my  way,  as  often  it 
will  come  into  my  mind  and  memory,  it  may 
waken  up  bright  and  joyous  feelings,  and  not  dark 
torturing  ones  of  guilt  and  remorse.  My  Father,  I 
earnestly  wish  that  my  life  and  work  at  that  place 
may  be  such  chat,  when  I  leave  it,  Thou  mayest 
be  able  to  say :  He  hath  done  what  he  could. 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  So  help  me, 
my  beloved  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour ; 
for  I  trust  in  Thee,  and  go  home  clinging  to  Thy 
guiding,  sustaining  hand." 

Ah  yes  ;  dear  young  friends,  that  is  the  way  to 
go  home ;  committing  your  way  to  your  Heavenly 
Father — taking  Him  home  with  you.  How  differ- 
ent would  be  our  farm-servant  life  and  work  if  we 
all  thus  entered  upon  it  !  And  why  don't  we  all 
enter  upon  it  thus  ?  Is  not  this  way  of  it  very 
natural,  very  right  and  reasonable  1  Is  it  not  the 
best  way  of  securing  happiness  and  success  for  time 
and  for  eternity  1     I  am  sure  it  is. 

An  Old  Farm  Servant. 


If  we  stand  right  with  Heaven,  every  cross  is  a 
blessing ;  and  if  we  be  in  God's  disfavour,  every  one 
of  His  benefits  is  a  judgment.  —  Hall,  Select 
Thoughts. 

God  denies  a  Christian  nothing,  but  with  a  design 
to  give  him  something  better. — Cecil. 

If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  go  to  God  as  a  saint, 
go  to  Jesus  as  a  sinner. — Smith  of  Cheltenham. 

Be  thankful  that  you  desire  to  be  better  :  those 
desires  prove  sincerity,  and  are  a  greater  blessing 
than  all  the  riches  of  the  world.  God,  that  gave 
them  to  you,  will  not  see  them  lost. — Baxter. 

He  that  would  be  angry  and  sin  not,  must  not 
be  angry  with  anything  but  sin. — Secker. 


&J)c  Jflerles, 

By  Mona  Noel-Paton. 

TT  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  early  spring-time  when 
-*-  two  little  Merles  made  up  their  minds  to  take  up 
house  and  rear  their  young  family  in  some  pretty 
sequestered  spot.  It  took  a  long  time  to  decide 
where  this  wonderful  nest  should  be  built ;  and 
many  were  the  journeys  taken  by  Mr.  Merle  to  dis- 
cover a  suitable  place,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find.  This  was  too  near  houses, — that  too  high 
up ;  here  the  fitting  nook  was  too  low  down, — 
there  it  was  too  much  exposed.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  nothing  was  good  enough  for  this  little  home. 

But  one  day  Mr.  Merle  made  a  longer  journey 
than  usual,  and  at  night  came  home  very  tired,  but 
oh !  so  happy ;  for  he  had  found  at  last  the  very 
spot  wherein  to  build  their  nest.  He  would  tell 
his  wife  nothing  about  it ;  but  next  day  he  would 
take  her  to  see  it  for  herself.  Mrs.  Merle  would 
have  liked  to  hear  something  about  this  beautiful 
place  that  was  to  be  her  home,  but  seeing  that  her 
husband  was  resolved  on  silence,  she  put  her  head 
under  her  wing,  like  a  wise  little  Merle,  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Next  morning  when  she  awakened  the  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  rise  red  over  the  hills,  and  many 
other  birds  were  blithely  singing  in  the  fresh  clear 
air.  She  gave  a  little  start — it  was  so  very  late 
— and  looked  round  for  her  husband  ;  but  he  was 
not  to  be  seen.  For  a  moment  she  felt  frightened, 
but  the  next  she  heard  his  sweet  note  calling  her 
from  beyond  a  neighbouring  copse.  She  softly 
answered  him,  and  fluttering  down  from  her  perch, 
sped  away  to  the  field  from  whence  his  summons 
had  come.  There  she  found  her  clever  little  hus- 
band with  his  bill  and  soft  black  breast  all  wet 
with  dew,  scraping  up  worms  for  their  morning 
meal. 

"  My  dear,"  he  chirped,  hopping  forward  to 
meet  her,  "  you  must  make  a  good  breakfast,  for 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to-day." 

So  Mrs.  Merle  set  to  work  and  ate  up  no  end  of 
worms,  and  then  told  her  husband  she  was  quite 
ready  to  start.  But  first  they  bade  farewell  to  all 
their  old  friends,  with  whom  they  exchanged  good 
wishes  in  the  midst  of  infinite  fluttering  and 
chirping.  Then  Mr.  Merle,  who  was  evidently 
getting  impatient,  looked  at  the  sun,  and  said,  with 
a  knowing  little  frisk  of  his  tail,  that  they  must  be 
going ;  and  the  two  happy,  hopeful  little  creatures 
spread  their  shining  wings,  and,  gliding  swiftly 
away,  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  morning 
air. 

It  was  evening  when  at  last  they  came  within 
sight  of  a  lovely  lake,  which  stretched  away  into 
the  far  distance  like  a  shining  path. 

On  all  sides  rose  great  mountains,  that  showed 
purple  and  red  in  the  evening  sun.  The  lake  was 
still  as   crystal,  and  here  and  there  a  tiny  boat 
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moved  slowly  over  the  waveless  water,  breaking 
the  reflections  of  the  darkening  shores  with  trails 
of  silver.  At  the  head  of  this  loch  was  a  pretty 
village  with  its  "  big  house,"  manse,  and  belfried 
church,  and  here  Mrs.  Merle  wished  to  stay  and 
rest ;  but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of  this. 
"  We  have  just  a  very  little  farther  to  go,"  said  he 
cheerily ;  "  come  along,  little  woman,  don't  give 
in.  Why,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  went  and  came 
in  a  day." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  are  so  much  cleverer  than  I  am," 
answered  his  wife ;  at  which  Mr.  Merle  frisked  his 
tail,  and  said,  with  some  condescension,  that  she 
might  rest  for  five  minutes.  When  the  five 
minutes  were  past  the  two  birds  once  more  set  off, 
and  soon  arrived  at  a  beautiful  wooded  point,  a 
short  way  down  the  loch. 

There  it  was  that  Mr.  Merle, — or  Jim,  as  he  was 
more  usually  called, — had  decided  to  make  his 
home.  And  it  certainly  was  a  very  nice  place. 
There  were  plenty  of  old  trees,  and  a  splendid  burn 
with  lovely  mossy  banks.  There  was  also  a  large 
ruined  garden  full  of  delightful  slugs.  But  best  of 
all,  there  were  great  shady  laurel  bushes,  just 
made,  as  it  appeared,  for  birds  to  build  their  nests 
in.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  house,  but  it  was  shut 
up,  and  quite  silent  and  neglected.  "  And  even  if 
it  had  not  been  so,"  thought  these  innocent  little 
creatures,  "  who  could  have  the  heart  to  hurt  us 
or  our  pretty  home  1 " 

Mrs.  Merle  was  perfectly  delighted  with  all  she 
saw,  and  quite  forgot  her  tiredness  as  she  hopped 
about  from  twig  to  twig,  twittering  her  admiration 
of  everything.  But  soon  her  wise  mate,  seeing  the 
sun  sinking  behind  the  rosy  hills,  reminded  her  of 
the  long  journey  she  had  made,  and  of  the  need  of 
her  being  up  betimes  next  morning,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  go  to  bed.  So  to  bed  with  happy 
fluttering  hearts  they  went,  and  slept  so  soundly 
that  they  never  saw  the  young  moon  peeping  in  at 
them  through  the  laurel  branches,  nor  heard  the 
far-off  bleat  of  the  sheep,  or  the  drowsy  splash  of 
the  great  fish  as  they  leapt  in  the  silence  of  the 
still  night.  In  fact,  when  morning  came  and  Jim 
awakened  his  wife,  she  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  that  it  was  already  day.  And  oh !  what  a 
busy  day  they  had.  There  were  so  many  splendid 
places  for  nest-building  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  decide  upon  which  to  choose.  Again  and 
again  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  found  the  very  best  one,  but  next  moment  a 
better  appeared.  At  length  Mrs.  Merle  flew  off 
by  herself,  and  by  and  by  Jim  heard  her  calling 
him  in  a  delighted  voice. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Jim,  who  had  just  at 
that  moment  alighted  on  what  he  considered  a 
perfect  spot,  and  felt  rather  unwilling  to  leave  it. 

"  Oh  !  do  come  and  see  what  I  have  found," 
continued  she ;  "  this  is  the  place  to  make  our  nest. 
Do  come,  Jim." 

Jim,  impelled  by  curiosity,  flew  slowly  over  to 


her,  and  there  she  was,  perched  on  the  bough  of  an 
old  laurel  bush,  looking  in  great  complacency  at  a 
cosy  fork  between  the  branches. 

"  This  is  the  very  place,"  chirped  she.  "  It  is 
sheltered  yet  sunny  enough  ;  and  just  look  what  a 
beautiful  view  one  gets  away  down  the  loch."  Mr. 
Merle  looked  at  it  critically,  hopping  and  fluttering 
round  it,  and  sticking  his  head  all  on  one  side  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  presently  in  a  meditative  voice, 
"  it  certainly  is  a  nice  place ;  but  I  think  the  one 
I  have  just  found  is  better." 

"  0  Jim,  no,"  pleaded  his  wife,  "  there  couldn't 
be  a  more  perfect  place.  What  fault  can  you  find 
with  it?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  one  thing  which  strikes  me  as 
an  objection  is  the  difficulty  there  will  be  in  getting 
in  and  out,"  replied  sage  little  Jim. 

"  Oh  no,  not  a  bit ;  see,  you  ca  1  get  in  and  out 
quite  easily,"  persisted  his  mate,  proceeding  to  fly 
to  it  from  all  directions. 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  nest  is  not  there  yet ;  that 
will  take  up  some  room.  I  really  do  think  my 
place  is  better." 

"  Now,  Jim,  dear,"  twittered  his  wife,  looking 
injured,  "  that's  just  what  you  always  do.  I  never 
get  my  own  way.  Do  let  me  have  it  just  this 
once  for  a  change." 

Jim  gave  a  low  chirp,  which  stood  for  a  laugh, 
shrugged  his  glossy  shoulders,  and  gave  in. 

And  then  the  building  of  the  nest !  First  sticks, 
then  moss  and  soft  wool.  There  never  was  such 
a  nest,  or  such  two  happy  builders  !  and  every- 
thing seemed  just  to  come  the  minute  they  wanted 
it.  By  the  river  side  was  moss  enough,  they 
thought,  to  build  all  the  nests  in  the  world ;  and 
the  sheep  surely  just  scattered  their  wool  on  pur- 
pose for  them.  Still  it  took  a  good  while  to  build  ; 
for,  of  course,  such  a  miracle  of  a  nest  could  not  be 
made  all  in  a  day.  But  at  last  it  was  ready,  and 
one  bright  Sunday  morning  the  first  egg  was  laid  ; 
and  by  and  by  all  five  were  lying  warm  in  the 
lovely  nest  underneath  their  mother's  soft  ftuffled 
feathers.  How  pretty  they  looked,  the  little 
delicately  coloured  things,  in  their  soft  downy  bed. 
Jim  was  sometimes  allowed  to  peep  at  them ;  but 
not  very  often ;  for  Mrs.  Merle  was  the  most 
devoted  of  mothers,  and  would  scarcely  ever  leave 
the  nest.  Then  Jim  used  to  get  up  early  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  and  come  home  at  sunrise 
with  her  breakfast.  And  such  a  kind  little 
husband  as  he  was  !  If  Mrs.  Merle  had  eaten  all 
he  brought  her  she  would  certainly  have  grown  so 
fat  that  she  could  never  have  left  the  nest  at  all. 
And  all  day,  when  he  was  not  away  looking  for 
worms,  he  would  sit  on  a  branch  beside  her  and 
sing  to  her,  or  talk  about  what  he  had  seen  in  his 
wanderings,  or  about  what  they  should  do  when 
the  eggs  were  hatched.  For  a  little  while  he  liked 
this  peaceful  life ;  but  by  and  by  he  tired  of  being 
so  much  alone  (for  he  was  a  social-minded  young 
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fellow),  and  began  to  ask  almost  impatiently  if  she 
thought  these  eggs  ever  intended  to  be  hatched. 
She  reassured  him,  and  told  him  it  was  not  nearly 
time  yet,  and  that  he  might  as  well  make  the 
most  of  his  leisure  while  he  had  it ;  for  when  he 
had  five  hungry  little  birds  to  feed  as  well  as  her, 
he  would  not  have  much  time  for  idleness.  This 
quieted  him  for  a  time.  But  as  day  by  day  passed, 
and  still  the  eggs  looked  just  the  same,  he  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  asked  quite  anxiously 
if  there  really  was  nothing  wrong,  and  if  she  were 
quite  sure  they  were  not  stones  !  One  day  indeed  he 
put  her  in  a  dreadful  state  by  proposing  gravely  to 
help  them  a  little  by  breaking  the  shells  with  his 
bill  Mrs.  Merle  was  very  angry,  and  scolded  him 
soundly,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  selfish, 
impatient  bird,  and  did  not  deserve  that  the  eggs 
should  ever  be  hatched.  Poor  Jim  wen*-  away  in 
sad  disgrace,  and  almost  hating  in  his  soul  the 
horrid  little  eggs  that  made  his  gentle  wife  speak 
so  cruelly  to  him.  He  went  and  talked  the 
matter  over  with  another  blackbird  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  very  much  relieved  to  find  that  his 
eggs  took  quite  as  long  to  hatch,  and  that  his  wife 
was  sometimes  quite  as  cross.  Then  he  came  back 
with  a  large  worm  in  his  mouth  as  a  peace-offering, 
and  found  Mrs.  Merle  sitting  unusually  quietly  on 
her  nest.  When  she  saw  him  she  looked  up  with 
something  very  like  tears  in  her  bright  round  eyes, 
and  chirped,  "  I'm  sorry,  Jim." 

And  Jim  said  he  was  sorry  too,  and  promised  he 
would  never  be  impatient  any  more.  Then  they 
kissed  each  other  and  went  to  sleep.  At  last  Jim's 
patience  was  rewarded :  one  egg  chipped,  then  one 
after  another.  And  oh  !  how  happy  then  was  Jim, 
as  he  looked  in  wonder  at  the  queer  little  callow 
things,  with  their  round  heads,  and  yellow  gaping 
bills.  He  was  never  weary  of  seeking  for  and 
bringing  them  worms  and  dainty  slugs.  But  now 
his  wife  began  to  find  that  .her  husband  had  been 
right,  as  usual,  when  he  had  said  that  the  nest  was 
difficult  to  get  at.  Sometimes  she  would  almost 
cry  to  see  him  come  flying  with  a  large  worm  and 
knock  his  poor  head  against  one  of  the  troublesome, 
intertwisted  branches.  But  Jim  did  not  seem  to 
mind.  So  long  as  his  wife  and  children  were 
plump  and  cheery,  what  was  a  knock  on  the  head 
to  him !  But  even  birds  cannot  always  be  per- 
fectly happy,  and  our  little  Merles  had  their  own 
trouble  like  other  people;  but  out  of  that  very 
trouble  I  think  Jim  drew  the  purest  joy  of  his  life. 
The  youngest  of  their  children  was  very  delicate, 
and  never  seemed  to  grow  like  the  others.  He 
was  weak  and  cross,  and  needed  a  great  deal  of 
care ;  but  oh  !  how  Jim  loved  him  !  He  used  to 
hunt  the  whole  garden  for  a  peculiar  small  red-nosed 
worm  of  which  Weardie  was  very  fond.  And  often 
he  would  sit  for  hours  singing  to  him,  even  when 
he  himself  was  most  tired.  If  Weardie  looked 
pleased  and  contented,  then  the  whole  world 
looked  bright  to  tender-hearted  Jim. 


One  night  when  the  moon  was  clearly  shining 
Jim  was  wakened  by  hearing  Weardie's  weak  voice 
softly  crying.  At  once  he  started  up  and  flew  to 
the  edge  of  the  nest. 

"  What  does  my  Weardie  want  V  he  chirped  low, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  mother  and  the  other  little 
ones.  Weardie  thrust  his  ugly,  bare  head  and 
scraggy  neck  out  from  among  his  mother's  warm 
feathers,  and  whimpered, 

"  I  want  a  red-nosed  worm.  I'm  so  hungry  I 
can't  go  to  sleep,  an'  I  want  a  red-nosed  worm." 

Poor  Jim  was  not  accustomed  to  flying  through 
the  night  He  did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  queer 
light  the  moon  cast,  and  there  were  strange  animals 
that  were  not  birds  darting  through  the  air.  But 
Weardie  wanted  a  worm,  that  was  enough.  So  off 
he  softly  fluttered  to  the  dark  ruined  garden.  A 
great  owl  flew  out  upon  him  from  a  hollow  yew-tree 
by  the  garden  gate ;  Jim  cleverly  dodged  him,  but  it 
made  his  little  heart  beat  fast ;  and  when  these 
queer  bird-like  creatures  swooped  screeching  past 
him  he  felt  so  frightened  that  he  could  have  cried. 
But  Weardie  wanted  a  worm,  and  all  else  must  be 
set  at  naught !  Down  on  the  ground  he  hopped  ; 
and  oh  !  the  night  dew  felt  cold  to  his  tiny  feet, 
and  the  feathers  of  his  breast  were  dripping  with 
the  wet.  But  Weardie  wanted  a  worm,  and  his 
little  Weardie  should  not  want.  So  he  scraped, 
and  searched,  and  strained  his  bright  eyes  in  the 
dim  moonlight.  And  by  and  by  his  search  was 
rewarded.  He  found  a  red-nosed  worm ;  and  softly 
calling  to  Weardie  to  have  patience  but  for  a 
minute  longer,  he  picked  it  up  in  his  bill,  and  flew 
gladly  off  towards  his  nest,  silencing  the  frightened 
throbbing  of  his  heart  with  the  thought  that  his 
little  Weardie  had  not  cried  in  vain.  As  he  got  to 
the  nest  Weardie  popped  his  head  up  with  his 
mouth  gaping  wide  for  the  promised  dainty,  when 
all  at  once  Jim  felt  himself  caught  firmly  by  the 
foot.  What  was  it  ?  What  had  caught  him  1 
He  tugged  and  flapped  in  vain.  Weardie  kept  his 
mouth  wide  open  for  a  little,  then  began  to  whimper, 

"  Papa,  papa,  where  are  you  V 

"  Hush,  Weardie,"  answered  Jim's  poor,  quiver- 
ing voice,  "  you  will  disturb  mama :  I'm  caught, 
and  can't  get  up." 

"  But  I  want  my  worm,  I  want  my  worm.  Oh  ! 
I  am  so  hungry ; "  and  the  little  creature  chirped 
piteously,  understanding  nothing  of  his  father's 
trouble. 

It  was  too  much  for  Jim's  feelings.  He  still 
held  the  worm  in  his  bill,  though  he  had  very 
nearly  let  it  fall  when  he  had  tried  to  speak. 
With  one  great  effort  he  twisted  himself  up,  and 
dropped  the  worm  into  Weardie's  open  mouth. 
The  pain  in  his  leg  was  dreadful ;  he  knew  that  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  Weardie  he  had  broken  it, 
and  he  fell  heavily  back  and  hung  quite  still  for  a 
little,  head  downwards.  Then,  as  if  he  knew  he 
was  fighting  for  dear  life,  he  struggled  madly,  and 
could  not  help  uttering  a  low  cry. 
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Mrs.  Merle  heard  the  cry,  and  half  wakening 
asked  sleepily  what  was  wrong  1 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  it's  nothing,"  soothingly 
answered  the  brave  Jim ;  and,  comforted  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  she  went  to  sleep  again. 

After  that  he  kept  very  still  for  fear  of  waking 
her,  and  watched  the  moon  slowly  sinking  and  the 
sun  begin  to  shed  a  cold  light  in  the  east.  The 
wind  had  risen  and  shook  the  branches  about,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  too,  a  chill  rain  had  begun  to 
falL  Jim  knew  his  leg  was  broken,  and  felt  he 
need  struggle  no  more.  There  he  must  hang, 
close  beside  his  dear  ones,  yet  without  being  able 
to  see  them,  till  death  released  him  from  his  pain. 

And  as  he  hung  there  he  thought  of  all  his 
brief  but  happy  life.  He  thought  of  how  he  and 
his  wife  had  come  there  so  full  of  hope  ;  how  merrily 
they  had  built  their  nest ;  how  pretty  the  blue  eggs 
had  looked,  and  how  proud  he  had  felt  when  the  first 
little  bird  came  out.  He  did  not  remember  the 
warning  he  had  given  about  the  nest  being  difficult 
to  get  in  and  out  of,  or  her  perverse  pleading  for 
her  own  way.  He  only  thought  of  her  as  his 
gentle,  loving,  little  wife,  and  his  heart  was  very 
sore  to  leave  her. 

"  How  will  she  bring  up  all  these  young  ones 
without  me  to  help  her  ? "  said  he  sadly  to  himself. 
"  Poor  little  wife  !  it  will  be  a  hard  fight.  And 
my  Weardie,  my  little  one !"  and  the  poor  wings 
fluttered  wildly  for  a  moment.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  The  broken  leg  held  on  tight ;  and  there  was 
no  help  for  little  Jim: 

When  the  morning  came  Mrs.  Merle  wakened 
and  called  loudly  for  her  mate.  A  weak,  sad 
voice  answered  her  from  below  the  nest.  She 
looked  over  and  saw  him  hanging  helplessly  there. 
With  a  cry  she  flew  down  and  fluttered  round  him. 
But  she  could  give  him  no  help.  "  Do  not  mind 
me,  dear,"  chirped  poor  Jim.  "  Look  after  the 
children — I  wish  I  could  have  helped  you." 

"  0  Jim  !■  0  Jim  ! "  cried  she,  "  it  is  all  my  fault. 
I  would  have  my  own  way,  and  would  not  believe 
you  when  you  told  me  the  nest  was  difficult 
to  get  at.     0  Jim  !  I  have  killed  you." 

"  I'm  not  dead  yet,"  chirped  poor  Jim,  trying  to 
laugh. 

"  Oh  !  how  dreadful  it  must  be  hanging  like 
that,"  moaned  his  mate. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  you  might  think,"  replied  the 
brave  fellow,  with  a  hopeless  attempt  to  appear 
comfortable ;  "  one  gets  accustomed  to  it."  To 
himself  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  hope  she  may  never  know 
how  terrible  it  is."     Then  aloud  he  continued, 

"  There  is  one  comfort :  I  shall  die  near  to  you, 
and  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  stdl  be  beside  you. 
Are  the  children  all  asleep  1" 

When  she  told  him  yes,  he  gave  a  little  sigh 
and  chirped, 

"Just  as  well.  I  shall  be  dead  before  they 
waken  ;  and  before  they  are  able  to  look  over  the 
nest  to  see  me  they  will  have  forgotten  all  about 


me.  Be  good  to  my  Weardie.  I  am  so  glad  I  wa  - 
able  to  give  him  that  last  worm  !"  Just  at  that 
moment  Weardie's  poor  thin  voice  was  heard 
crying, 

"  Papa,  papa,  I  want  a  worm." 

Instinctively  Jim  made  a  desperate  struggle, 
flapped  his  wings  in  an  agony  of  longing,  gave  one 
despairing  look  at  his  poor  wife,  and  with  a  low 
twittering  cry  was  dead. 

For  a  long  time  his  wife  hovered  round  and 
round  him.  kissing  him  softly,  and  gently  stroking 
him  with  her  wings ;  but  as  the  children  wakened 
one  by  one,  crying  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  did 
what  she  knew  Jim  would  have  liked  her  to  do, — 
left  him  and  flew  up  into  the  nest. 

And  when  she  had  warmed  them  she  told  them 
to  be  good  while  she  went  to  find  their  breakfast. 

As  the  day  went  on  each  little  bare  head  popped 
itself  up,  and  gazing  round  inquired  where  papa 
had  gone.  And  sadly  the  poor  widow  bird  told 
them  that  he  was  dead  ;  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand. They  cried  for  a  little,  but  that  was  because 
mamma  was  sad,  and  because  they  missed  his  wel- 
come feeding,  and  the  blithe  sound  of  his  voice. 
Very  soon  they  got  accustomed  to  his  absence ;  and 
when  at  last  they  grew  so  strong  and  big  that  they 
could  look  over  the  nest,  it  was  only  with  a  feeling 
of  wonder  and  fear  that  they  saw  the  body  of  their 
father  still  hanging  to  the  nest 

It  was  a  long,  long  time,  however,  before  Weardie 
forgot  him.  In  fact,  I  think  he  never  did ;  and 
when  all  the  young  birds  were  fully  fledged,  he  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  spot.  And  even  then  he  used 
often  to  come  back  just  to  look  at  it. 

And  the  poor  mother  ?  She  brought  up  all  the 
young  ones  carefully  and  lovingly.  But  her  heart 
was  broken.  She  never  sang  or  chirped,  but 
sadly  went  abont  her  duty,  doing  it  all  for  Jim's 
dear  sake.  And  when  all  the  young  ones  left  her, 
— she  having  had  simply  to  implore  Weardie  to  go 
away — she  still  hovered  round  the  old  home ;  and 
when  one  cold  day  in  winter  she  felt  that  she  was 
dying,  she  laid  herself  down  with  a  happy  heart 
among  the  snow,  for  she  was  beside  her  dead  Jim. 

THE  SCHEMES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Under  this  heading  one  of  the  Local  Supplements  to 
Life  and  Work  for  February,  among  many  other  vigor- 
ous paragraphs  suggested  by  a  review  of  the  year,  says  : 
' '  We  were  enabled  to  send  to  the  six  Schemes  and  the 
Patronage  Compensation  Fund  £107,  as  against  £38  in 
1877.  The  increase  is  so  far  satisfactoiy  and  gratifying  ; 
but,  '  do  1  praise  you  in  this  ?  I  praise  you  not '  When 
we  have  given  to  the  Foreign  Mission  alone  as  much  as  we 
have  given  to  these  seven  Schemes,  it  will  be  soon  enough 
to  speak  of  '  praise  ! '  At  present  it  appears  that  on  an 
average  we  value  our  Lord's  last  command  at  something 
under  tenpence  per  communicant  per  annum.  Again  I  ask  : 
Do  I  say  this  to  shame  you  ?  God  forbid.  I  only  say  it  lest 
you  may  forget  that  we  are  still  in  the  days  of  small  gifts, 
and  can  therefore  only  expect  small  blessings.  .  .  . 
Three  continents  invite  our  Christian  chivalry  and 
liberality.  Surely  £29  is  a  sum  indicating  very  '  small 
things,'  as  a  response  !  1" 
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philosopher  Sack: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  III. 

AD  K I  FT  ON  THE  GREAT  OCEAN. 

SUNSHINE  gladdens  the  heart  of  man  and  causes  him 
more  or  less  to  forget  his  sorrows.  The  day  on 
which  the  "Lively  Poll"  went  down  was  bright  and 
warm,  as  well  as  calm,  so  that  some  of  those  who 
were  cast  away  on  the  raft — after  the  first  shock  had 
passed,  and  while  busily  employed  in  binding  the  spars 
and  making  other  needful  arrangements — began  to  feel 
sensations  approaching  almost  to  hilarity. 

Polly  Samson,  in  particular,  being  of  a  romantic  turn 
of  mind,  soon  dried  her  eyes,  and,  when  called  on  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  a  little  place  of  shelter  for 
herself  on  the  centre  of  the  raft,  by  means  of  boxes  and 
sails,  she  began  to  think  that  the  life  of  a  castaway 
might  not  be  so  disagreeable  after  all.  When  this  shelter 
or  hut  was  completed,  and  she  sat  in  it  with  her  father 
taking  luncheon,  she  told  him  in  confidence  that  she 
thought  rafting  was  "very  nice." 

"  Glad  you  find  it  so,  Polly,"  replied  the  captain  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"Of  course,  you  know,"  she  continued,  with  great 
seriousness  of  look  and  tone,  "I  don't  think  it's  nice 
that  our  ship  is  lost.  I'm  very  very  sorry — oh  !  you 
can't  think  how  sorry — for  that,  but  this  is  such  a  funny 
little  cabin,  you  know,  and  so  snug,  and  the  weather  is 
so  fine  ;  do  you  think  it  will  last  long,  father  ?" 

"I  hope  it  may  ;  God  grant  that  it  may,  darling,  but 
we  can't  be  sure.  If  it  does  last,  I  daresay  we  shall 
manage  to  reach  one  of  the  islands,  of  which  there  are 
plenty  in  the  Southern  Seas,  but " 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  men  arrested  and  sur- 
prised the  captain.  He  raised  the  flap  of  sail  which 
served  as  a  door  to  the  hut — Polly's  bower,  as  the  men 
styled  it — and  saw  one  of  the  passengers  dragged  from  a 
hole  or  space  between  the  spars  of  the  raft,  into  which 
he  had  slipped  up  to  the  waist.  Mr.  Luke,  the  pass- 
enger referred  to,  was  considered  a  weak  man,  mind  and 
body,  a  sort  of  human  nonentity,  a  harmless  creature, 
with  long  legs  and  narrow  shoulders.  He  took  his  cold 
bath  with  philosophic  coolness,  and  acknowledged  the 
laughter  of  the  men  with  a  bland  smile.  Regardless  of 
his  drenched  condition,  he  sat  down  on  a  small  keg  and 
joined  the  crew  at  the  meal  of  cold  provisions  which 
served  that  day  for  dinner. 

"  Lucky  for  us,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  making  play 
with  his  clasp-knife  on  a  junk  of  salt  pork,  "  that  we've 
got  such  a  fine  day  to  begin  with." 

"  That's  true,  Bob,"  said  another  ;  "  a  raft  ain't  much 
of  a  sea-goin'  craft.  If  it  had  blowed  hard  when  we 
shoved  off  from  the  ship  we  might  ha'  bin  tore  to  bits 
before  we  was  well  fixed  together,  but  we've  had  time  to 
make  all  taut  now,  and  can  stand  a  stiffish  breeze. 
Shove  along  the  bread-basket,  mate." 

"You've  had  your  allowance,  Bob;  mind  we're  on 
short  commons  now,"  said  Baldwin  Burr,  who  superin- 
tended the  distribution  of  provisions,  and  served  out  a 
measured  quantity  to  every  man.  "  There's  your  grog 
for  you." 

Bob  Corkey  growled  a  little  as  he  wiped  his  knife  on 
his  leg.  and  accepted  the  allowance  of  "grog,"  which, 
however,  was  only  pure  water. 

"Are  you  sure  the  raft  can  stand  a  storm  ?"  inquired 
"Watty  Wilkins  of  Philosopher  Jack,  who  sat  eating  his 
meagre  meal  beside  him. 

"  Sure  ?"  responded  Jack,  ' '  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing 
in  this  life. " 


"Except  trouble,"  growled  Corkey. 

"Oh  yes,  you  can  be  sure  of  more  than  that,"  said 
Baldwin  Burr  ;  "you  can  always  be  sure  of  folly  coming 
out  of  a  fool's  mouth. " 

"Come,  come,  Baldwin,  be  civil,"  said  Philosopher 
Jack  ;  "it's  cowardly,  you  know,  to  insult  a  man  when 
you  can't  fight  him." 

"Can't  fight  him  ?"  repeated  Burr  with  a  grin  ;  "who 
said  I  couldn't  fight  him  ?  eh  !  why,  I'm  ready  to  fight 
him  now,  right  off." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  can't,"  persisted  the  philosopher  ; 
"  how  could  two  men  fight  on  a  raft  where  there's  not 
room  for  a  fair  stand-up  scrimmage  between  two  rats  ? 
Come  now,  don't  argue,  Burr,  but  answer  little  Wilkins' 
question,  if  you  can." 

"  Stowaways  don't  desarve  their  questions  answered," 
said  Corkey  ;  "in  fact,  they  don't  desarve  to  live.  If  I 
had  my  way,  I'd  kill  little  Wilkins  and  salt  him  down 
to  be  ready  for  us  when  the  pork  and  biscuit  fail." 

"  Well,  now,  as  to  the  safety  of  this  'ere  raft  in 
a  gale,  small  Wilkins,"  said  Baldwin,  regardless  ot 
Corkey's  interruption,  "that  depends  summat  on  the 
natur'  o'  the  gale.  If  it  was  only  a  half-gale  we'd 
weather  it  all  right,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  if  it  should 
come  to  blow  hard,  d'ee  see,  we'd  have  no  occasion  to  kill 
and  eat  you,  as  we'd  all  be  killed  together  and  eaten  by 
the  sharks." 

"Sharks!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Luke,  whose  damp  gar- 
ments were  steaming  under  the  powerful  sun  like  a  boiler 
on  washing-day,  "are  there  sharks  here  ?" 

' '  Ay,"  said  Corkey,  pointing  to  the  sea  astern,  where 
the  glassy  surface  was  broken  and  rippled  by  a  sharp 
angular  object,  "that's  a  shark  a  follerin'  of  us  now, 
leastwise  the  back  fin  of  one.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
jump  overboard  and  you'll  soon  be  convinced." 

This  reference  to  the  shark  was  overheard  by  Polly, 
who  came  out  of  her  bower  to  see  it.  The  monster  of 
the  deep  came  close  up  at  that  moment,  as  if  to  gratify 
the  child,  and,  turning  on  its  back,  according  to  shark 
habit  when  about  to  seize  any  object,  thrust  its  nose  out 
of  the  water.  For  one  moment  its  double  row  of  teeth 
were  exposed  to  view,  then  they  closed  on  a  lump  of 
pork  that  had  been  accidentally  knocked  overboard  by 
Corkey. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  take  care  of  our  provisions?" 
said  the  captain,  sternly,  to  Baldwin. 

"  We've  got  a  big  hook,  sir,"  said  Edwin  Jack,  touch- 
ing his  cap  ;  "  shall  we  try  to  recover  the  pork  ?" 

"You  may  try,"  returned  the  captain. 

Little  Wilkins  uttered  something  like  a  war-whoop  as 
he  leaped  up  and  assisted  Jack  to  get  out  the  shark-hook. 
It  was  soon  baited  with  another  piece  of  pork.  Ben 
Trench,  who  had  a  strong  leaning  to  natural  history, 
became  very  eager,  and  the  men  generally,  being  ever 
ready  for  sport,  looked  on  with  interest  and  prepared  to 
lend  a  hand.  The  shark,  however,  was  cautious.  It 
did  indeed  rush  at  the  bait,  and  seemed  about  to  swallow 
it,  but  suddenly  changed  its  mind,  swam  round  it 
once  or  twice,  then  fell  slowly  astern,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared. 

Although  the  fish  was  not  caught,  this  little  incident 
served  to  raise  the  spirits  of  every  one,  and  as  the  calm 
sunny  weather  lasted  the  whole  day,  even  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  party  found  it  difficult  to  realise  their 
forlorn  condition  ;  but  when  evening  drew  near  the  aspect 
of  things  quickly  changed.  The  splendid  ocean-mirror, 
which  had  reflected  the  golden  crags  and  slopes,  the 
towers  and  battlements  of  cloud-land,  was  shivered  by  a 
sudden  breeze  and  became  an  opaque  grey  ;  the  fair  blue 
sky  deepened  to  indigo  ;  black  and  gathering  clouds  rose 
out  of  the  horizon,  and  cold  white  crests  gleamed  on  the 
darkening  waves.  The  men  gathered  is  anxious  groups, 
and  Polly  sat  in  the  entrance  of  her  bower  gazing  on  the 
gloomy  scene,  until  her  young  heart  sank  slowly  but 
steadily.  Then,  remembering  her  father's  advice,  she 
betook  herself  to  God  in  prayer. 
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Young  though  she  was,  Polly  was  no  sentimentalist  in 
religion.  She  believed  with  all  her  heart  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  living,  loving  Saviour.  Her  faith  was  very  simple, 
and  founded  OO  experience.  She  had  prayed,  and  had  been 
answered.  She  had  sought  Jesus  in  sorrow,  and  had  been 
comforted.  The  theologian  can  give  the  why  and  how 
and  wherefore  of  this  happy  condition,  but  in  practice  he 
can  arrive  at  it  only  by  the  same  short  road.  One  result 
of  her  prayer  was  that  she  went  to  sleep  that  night  in 
perfect  peace,  while  most  of  her  companions  in  misfortune 
sat  anxiously  watching  what  appeared  to  be  a  gathering 
storm. 

Before  going  to  rest,  however,  Polly  had  an  earnest 
little  talk  with  her  father. 

"  Polly,"  said  Captain  Samson,  sitting  down  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tarpaulin,  and  drawing  the  child's  fair  head 
on  his  breast,  "  I  never  spoke  to  you  before  on  a  subject 
that  p'raps  you  won't  understand,  but  I  am  forced  to  do 
it  now.     It's  about  money. " 

"About  money  !  "  exclaimed  Polly  in  surprise  ;  "  oh  ! 
father,  surely  you  forget.  The  very  last  night  we  spent 
on  shore  you  spoke  to  me  about  money  ;  you  gave  me  a 
half-sovereign,  said  you  meant  to  give  a  blow-out  to  old 
Mrs.  Brown  before  leaving,  and  told  me  to  buy — stay,  let 
me  see — there  was  half  a  pound  of  tea,  and  four  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  threepenn'orth  of  snuff,  and " 

"Yes,  yes,  Polly,"  interrupted  the  captain  with  a 
smile,  "  but  I  meant  about  money  in  a  business  way,  you 
know,  because  if  you  chanced,  d'ee  see,  ever  to  be  in 
England  without  me,  you  know,  it  would — it " 

"  But  I'll  never  be  there  without  you,  father,  will  I  ?" 
asked  the  child  with  an  earnest  look. 

"Of  course  not — that's  to  say  I  hope  not — but,  you 
know,  Polly,  that  God  arranges  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  sometimes  in  His  love  and  wisdom  He  sees 
fit  to  separate  people — for  a  time,  you  know,  only  for  a 
time — so  that  they  don't  always  keep  together.  Now, 
my  darling,  if  it  should  please  Him  to  send  me  cruising 
to — to — anywhere  in  a  different  direction  from  you,  and 
you  chanced  ever  to  be  in  England  alone — in  Scotland, 
that  is — at  your  own  home,  you  must  go  to  Bailie 
Trench — you  know  him — our  old  friend  and  helper  when 
we  were  in  shoal  water,  my  dear — and  say  to  him  that  I 
handed  all  my  savin's  over  to  Mr.  Wilkins — that's  Watty's 
father,  Poll — to  be  invested  in  the  way  he  thought  best. 
When  you  tell  that  to  Bailie  Trench  he'll  know  what  to 
do  ;  he  understands  all  about  it.  I  might  send  you  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  direct,  but  he's  a  very  great  man,  d'ee  see, 
and  doesn't  know  you,  and  might  refuse  to  give  you  the 
money." 

' '  To  give  me  the  money,  father  ! — but  what  should  I 
do  with  the  money  when  I  got  it  ? ' 

"  Keep  it,  my  darling." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  keep  it  safe  for  you  till  you  came  back  ?  " 
said  Polly. 

"  Just  so,  Poll,  you're  a  clever  girl — keep  it  for  me  till 
I  come  back,  or  rather  take  it  to  Bailie  Trench  and  he'll 
tell  you  how  to  keep  it.  It's  a  good  pot  o'  money,  Poll, 
and  has  cost  me  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime,  workin'  hard 
and  spendin'  little,  to  lay  it  by.  Once  I  used  to  think," 
continued  the  captain  in  a  sad  soliloquising  tone,  "  that 
I'd  live  to  cast  anchor  near  the  old  spot,  and  spend  it 
with  your  mother,  Polly,  and  you  ;  but  the  Lord  willed 
it  otherwise,  and  He  does  all  things  well,  blessed  be  His 
name  !  Now  you  understand  what  you're  to  do  about 
the  money,  don't  you,  if  you  should  ever  find  yourself 
without  me  in  Scotland,  eh  ?" 

Polly  did  not  quite  clearly  understand,  but  after  a 
little  further  explanation  she  professed  herself  to  be 
quite  prepared  for  the  transaction  of  that  important 
piece  of  financial  business. 

Poor  Captain  Samson  sought  thus  to  secure,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  that  the  small  savings  of  his  life  should 
go  to  Polly  in  the  event  of  her  being  saved  and  himself 
lost.  Moreover,  he  revealed  the  state  of  his  finances  to 
Philosopher  Jack,    Ben   Trench,   and   Watty   Wilkins, 


whom  he  found  grouped  apart  at  a  corner  of  the  raft  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  begged  of  them,  if  they  or  any 
of  them  should  survive,  to  see  his  daughter's  interests 
attended  to. 

"  You  see,  my  lads,  although  I  would  not  for  the  world 
terrify  the  dear  child  uselessly,  by  telling  her  that  we  are 
in  danger,  it  must  be  clear  to  you  that  if  a  gale  springs 
up  and  our  raft  should  be  broken  up,  it's  not  likely  that 
all  of  us  would  be  saved.  Yet  Polly  might  escape,  and 
some  of  you  also.  We  are  all  in  the  Lord's  hands,  how- 
ever, and  have  nothing  to  fear  if  we  are  His  followers." 

Ah,  that  "if"  went  home.  The  captain  did  not  lay 
stress  on  it,  nevertheless  stress  was  laid  on  it  somehow, 
for  the  three  youths  found  it  recurring  again  and  again 
to  memory  that  night,  though  they  did  not  speak  of  it 
to  each  other. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  threatening  gale  passed 
away  ;  the  stars  came  out  in  all  their  splendour,  and  the 
morning  sun  found  the  glassy  sea  again  ready  to  reflect 
his  image.  Thus  they  floated  for  several  days  in  com- 
parative peace  and  comfort.     But  it  came  at  last. 

One  evening  a  squall  came  rushing  down  on  them, 
turning  up  the  sea,  and  converting  it  to  ink  and  foam, 
as  it  approached.  The  rag  of  sail  with  which  they  had 
previously  courted  the  breeze  in  vain  was  hastily  taken 
in  ;  the  fastenings  of  everything  were  looked  to.  Polly 
was  placed  in  her  canvas  bower,  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  raft  was  strengthened  with  a  network  of  hawsers 
and  cordage. 

When  the  squall  struck  them,  the  raft  appeared  to 
tremble.  The  seas  broke  clean  over  them,  several  articles 
not  properly  secured  were  swept  off,  and  weak  points  in 
the  main  fastenings  were  made  plain,  as  the  spars,  beams, 
and  planks  writhed  and  struggled  to  get  free. 

But  Captain  Samson  and  his  men  were  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  an  iron  clamp  here,  and  an  extra  turn  of  a 
chain  or  hawser  there,  made  all  fast,  so  that  before  the 
squall  had  time  to  raise  the  sea,  the  raft  held  well  to- 
gether and  yielded,  without  breaking,  to  the  motions  of 
the  waves. 

Of  course  every  one  was  drenched,  including  poor  little 
Polly,  for  although  the  tarpaulin  turned  off  the  waves 
and  spray  above,  it  could  not  prevent  the  water  spirting 
up  between  the  spars  from  below.  But  Polly  was,  accord- 
ing to  Baldwin,  "a  true  chip  of  the  old  block  ;"  she  bore 
her  discomforts  with  heroism,  and  quite  put  to  shame 
poor  Mr.  Luke,  whose  nervous  temperament  caused  him 
great  suffering. 

Thus  was  spent  a  night  of  anxiety.  The  next  day 
was  little  better,  and  the  night  following  was  worse.  In 
addition  to  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  constant  break- 
ing over  them  of  heavy  seas,  the  darkness  became  so 
intense  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  damage  to  the 
fastenings  occurred,  and  repairs  became  almost  impossible. 

About  midnight  there  was  a  terrible  rending  of  wood 
in  that  part  of  the  raft  lying  farthest  from  Polly's  bower, 
and  a  great  cry  of  fear  was  heard.  The  more  courageous 
among  the  men  sprang,  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  assist 
those  in  distress.  It  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  raft  had  broken  adrift,  and  was  only  held  to  it  by  a 
single  rope.  On  this  portion  were  two  passengers  and 
one  of  the  crew.  The  former  were  apparently  panic- 
stricken  ;  the  latter  made  frantic  but  futile  attempts  to 
haul  in  on  the  rope. 

"  Bear  a  hand,  boys,"  cried  Edwin  Jack,  as  he  laid  hold 
of  the  inner  end  of  the  rope. 

Strong  and  willing  hands  were  ready,  but  before  they 
could  lay  hold  the  rope  parted,  and  Jack  was  dragged 
violently  into  the  sea.  He  rose  like  a  cork.  Little  Wilkins 
lay  down,  and  stretched  out  a  helping  hand.  Jack  caught 
it  and  would  infallibly  have  dragged  the  little  fellow  into 
the  water  if  Ben  Trench  had  not  thrown  himself  on  his 
legs  and  held  on.  Baldwin  Burr  seized  hold  of  Ben,  and 
the  captain  coming  up  at  the  moment,  lent  his  powerful 
aid.  Jack  was  saved,  but  the  broken  part  of  the  raft 
with  its  hapless  occupantswas  swept  away  and  lost  sightof 
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This  sad  event  had  naturally  a  very  depressing  effect 
on  every  one.  True,  the  portion  of  the  raft  which  had 
broken  away  was  large  enough  to  sustain  the  unfortu- 
nates who  were  on  it.  Moreover,  some  of  the  provisions 
had  also  "one  with  them,  so  that  there  was  hope  of  their 
holding  out  for  a  time  and  being  picked  up  by  a  passing 
ship,  but  the  hope  was  slight,  and,  in  the  event  of  rougher 
weather,  their  fate  would  be  certain. 


For  six  days  and  nights  the  raft  was  tossed  about  on 
the  open  sea.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  it  sailed, 
although  as  large  a  mast  and  piece  of  canvas  as  they 
could  set  up  urged  it  slowly  through  the  water  when 
the  wind  was  strong.  As  to  steering,  that  was  next  to 
impossible,  and  in  truth  it  did  not  matter  much  how 
they  steered. 

Constant  exposure  by  night  and  by  day  now  began  to 


tell  on  the  less  robust  of  the  crew.  Little  Polly,  however, 
was  not  one  of  these.  She  possessed  a  naturally  good 
constitution,  and  was,  besides,  specially  cared  for  by  her 
father,  who  devoted  all  the  powers  of  an  inventive  mind 
to  the  strengthening  and  improving  of  "the  bower." 
In  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Philosopher  Jack,  whose 
love  for  the  child  deepened  dally  as  he  watched  the  sweet 
contented  manner  with  which- she  received  every  drench- 
ing— and  she  got  many — and  the  anxious  way  in  which 
she  inquired  for,  and  sought  to  help,  those  of  the  party 
whose  health  began  to  fail. 


Among  these  latter  was  Ben  Trench. 

"  Ah  !  Polly,"  said  Ben  one  sultry  forenoon  when  she 
brought  him  a  glass  of  sweetened  lime-juice  and  water, 
"  you're  a  kind  little  nurse.  I  really  don't  know  how  I 
should  get  on  without  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  little  Wilkins,  pouting,  "  you  re 
a  grateful  fellow  !  Here  have  I  been  nursing  you  all  the 
morning,  yet  you  seem  to  think  nothing  of  that  in  com- 
parison with  Polly's  glass  of  lime-juice." 

"  Come,  Watty,  don't  be  jealous,"  said  Ben  ;  "it's  not 
the  glass   of  lime-juice,    but   Polly's   sympathetic   face 
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beaming  behind  it,  that  doos  mo  so  much  good.  Besides, 
you  know,  Polly's  a  girl,  and  a  girl  is  always  a  better 
nurse  than  a  man  ;  you  must  admit  that." 

Watty  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that,  but  his 
being  spoken  of  as  a  man  did  much  to  mollify  his  hurt 
feelings. 

"But  I  do  hope  you  feel  better  to-day,"  said  Polly, 
observing  with  some  anxiety  the  short,  half-breathless 
manner  in  which  the  invalid  spoke. 

"Oh  yes  !  I  feel  better— that  is  to  say,  I  think  I  do. 
Sometimes  I  do,  and  sometimes  I  don't.  You  know,  Polly, 
I  came  on  this  voyage  chiefly  on  account  of  my  health, 
and  of  course  I  must  expect  to  be  a  little  damaged  by 
so  much  exposure,  though  your  good  father  has  indeed 
done  his  best  to  shelter  me.  Why,  do  you  know,  I 
sometimes  think  the  berth  he  has  made  for  me  between 
the  logs  here  is  a  greater  triumph  of  his  inventive  genius 
than  your  bower.  I  often  think  they  spoiled  a  splendid 
engineer  when  they  made  your  father  a  sailor." 

Polly  laughed  at  this,  and  Watty  Wilkins  tried  to  laugh, 
just  by  way  of  keeping  up  his  friend's  spirits  and  being 
what  Baldwin  called  good  company  ;  but  poor  Watty 
could  not  laugh.  He  had  loved  and  played  with  Ben 
Trench  since  ever  he  could  remember,  and  when  he  looked 
at  his  pale  face  and  listened  to  his  weak  voice,  a  dread 
foreboding  came  over  him  and  brought  such  a  rush  of 
feeling  to  his  heart  that  he  was  fain  to  leap  up  and  spring 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  raft,  where  he  fell  to  hauling 
and  tightening  one  of  the  rope-fastenings  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  little  body  and  soul. 

"  Land  ho  !"  shouted  one  of  the  men  at  that  moment 
from  the  top  of  a  cask,  which  formed  the  outlook,  where, 
every  day  and  all  day,  a  man  was  stationed  to  watch  for 
a  sail  or  a  sign  of  land. 

An  electric  shock  could  not  have  produced  greater 
excitement  than  these  two  words. 

"Where  away?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  leaping  up 
beside  the  look-out. 

"  On  the  port-bow,  sir,  there  !"  pointing  eagerly. 
"  I  don't  see  it — oh — yes — no.  It's  only  a  cloud.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  port-bow  of  a  raft  ?  Bah  !  your  eyes 
have  been  squintin.'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  see  it— low  lyin' 
— why,  I  see  the  palms— and  I  the  nuts — ah,  and  the 
monkeys,  no  doubt,  a  eatin'  of  'em — hip,  hip,  hurrah  !" 
Such  were  some  of  the  exclamations,  ending  in  a  long, 
deep-toned,  British  cheer,  with  which  the  discovery  of 
land  was  greeted. 

In  a  short  time  all  uncertainty  was  removed,  and  the 
land  was  clearly  made  out  to  be  a  small  coral  island  with 
its  narrow  outlying  reef,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  palms  waving 
thereon. 

The  joy  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  was  excessive — some- 
what in  proportion  to  their  previous  depression.  They 
shook  hands,  laughed,  cheered,  and  in  some  cases  wept, 
while  a  few  clasped  their  hands,  looked  up,  and  audibly 
thanked  God. 

"You'll  soon  get  ashore  now,"  said  Polly,  laying  her 
hand  on  Ben  Trench's  arm. 

' '  Ay,  and  the  cocoa-nut  milk  will  set  you  up  and  make 
you  fat  in  no  time,"  added  Watty  Wilkins. 

"So  it  will,"  returned  Ben,  who  had  not  risen  like  the 
others  ;  "  we'll  have  jolly  times  of  it,  won't  we?  Like 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  sister  Susan  was 
here.  She  would  enjoy  it  so  much.  It's  an  island,  isn't 
it  <" 

"Yes,"  said  Edwin  Jack,  coming  forward  at  the 
moment,  "a  coral  island,  with  plenty  of  vegetation  on 
it.     So  cheer  up,  Ben,  we  shall  soon  be  ashore." 

Not  so  soon,  however,  as  they  expected,  for  the  wind 
was  light,  although  favourable,  the  raft  was  heavy,  and 
the  two  oars  had  but  little  influence  on  it.  The  sun  sank 
and  rose  again  before  they  drew  near  to  the  reef.  Inside 
the  reef,  between  it  and  the  island-shore,  there  was  a  lake 
or  lagoon  of  calm  water,  but  outside,  on  the  reef  itself,  a 
heavy  Bwell  broke  with  continuous  roar.  To  get  involved 
i„  those  ;  kens  would  have  been  destruction  to 


the  raft  and  probably  death  to  most  of  those  on  board. 
One  narrow  opening,  marked  by  a  few  shrubs  and  palms 
on  either  side,  formed  the  only  portal  to  the  calm  lagoon. 
The  captain  himself  took  the  steering  oar  and  summoned 
our  philosopher  to  his  assistance. 

"  Give  way  now,  lads,  with  a  will." 

As  many  men  as  could  grasp  the  two  oars  laid  hold  of 
them  and  bent  their  backs  till  the  strong  wood  cracked 
again.  Gradually  the  raft  neared  the  opening.  As  it 
did  so  the  ground-swell  began  to  act  on  it.  By  degrees 
the  towering  billows,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  a  calm 
sea  and  rush  to  their  destruction  like  walls  of  liquid  glass, 
caught  it,  dragged  it  on  a  little,  and  then  let  it  slip. 
At  last  one  great  wave  began  to  curl  in  hissing  foam 
underneath,  caught  the  raft  fairly,  earned  it  forward  on 
its  boiling  crest,  and  launched  it  with  lightning  speed 
into  the  opening.  The  space  was  too  narrow  !  One  of  the 
projecting  -pars  touched  the  reef.  Instantly  the  fasten- 
ings were  rent  like  pack-thread,  and  the  raft  was  hurled 
forward  in  disconnected  fragments.  One  of  these  turned 
completely  over  with  several  men  on  it.  Another  portion 
passed  through  the  opening  and  swung  round  inside. 
The  steering  oar  was  wrenched  from  Jack's  hands,  and 
struck  the  captain  into  the  water.  As  if  by  instinct, 
Jack  sprang  to  the  "bower,"  caught  Polly  in  his  arms, 
and  leaped  into  the  sea.  At  the  same  moment  Wilkins 
ran  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend  Ben.  These  two  were  on 
the  part  that  had  swung  round  to  the  calm  side  of  the 
reef,  and  Watty  waded  to  it  with  Ben  on  his  back.  The 
captain  and  all  the  rest  were  washed  in  a  cataract  of 
foam  and  wreckage  through  the  opening  into  the  lagoon, 
and  pitched  by  curling  eddies  on  the  shore.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  all  stood  in  safety,  panting,  but  uninjured, 
on  the  white  sands  of  the  coral  reef. 

To  be  continued. 


©riginal  $oetrjL 

Matthew  xvi.  20. 

rpELL  not  all  the  crowd  of  scoffers, 
-"-     That  your  Christ  is  there  or  here, 
And  that  He  is  truth  and  goodness, 

And  you  are  His  worshipper. 
Your  words  are  meaningless  to  them, 

Though  pressed  with  tongue  and  sword  ; 
Until  they  see  the  God  in  man, 

They  know  Him  not  as  Lord, 

Let  them  read  the  Master's  patience, 

Writ  along  His  servants'  days  : 
Let  them  see  His  truth  in  all  things, 

By  your  truth  in  little  ways  ; 
And  wonder  where  you  find  the  joy 

That  shines  through  all  your  life, 
And  the  strength  that  holds  you  in  such  peace, 

When  there  is  cause  for  strife. 

A  measure  of  His  love  for  them 

Show  forth  in  love  to  each, 
And  something  of  His  tenderness 

Be  yours  in  act  and  speech. 
Until  at  last  it  may  be, 

By  Christ,  who  lives  in  you, 
The  careless  ones  may  raise  the  prayer  : 

"  Christ,  be  my  Master  too." 

W. 
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temperance. 


By  Rev.  Geo.  Wilson, 
Convener  of  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Temperance. 


TpVERY  one  admits  that  drunkenness  is  a  large 
and  alarming  element  in  our  public  life.  If 
we  examine  our  Poors'  Roll  we  find  that  seventy-five 
out  of  every  hundred  are  paupers  because  of  drunken- 
ness ;  and  an  investigation  into  our  crime  brings  out 
the  fact  that  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  are  crimi- 
nals from  the  same  cause.  When  we  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  existing  insanity,  we  are  met  by  the  appalling 
fact  that  fifty  thousand  out  of  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand are  lunatics  from  giving  way  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  And  from  our  mortality  tables  we 
learn  that  every  year  more  than  sixty  thousand  of 
our  countrymen  go  down  to  an  early  and  dishonoured 
grave  through  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink. 
These  are  hard  official  facts,  free  from  the  bent  of 
enthusiasm  or  the  colour  of  over-statement.  And 
they  are  true  of  our  own  country  in  our  own  day. 

In  view  of  this  prevailing  and  many-sided  evil, 
the  question  of  temperance  becomes  a  very  import- 
ant and  a  very  pressing  one.  The  evil  does  not 
affect  one  class  and  one  interest  alone,  and  it  cannot 
be  met  and  overcome  by  one  agency.  As  it  has 
entrenched  itself  in  all  classes,  and  is  fostered  by 
many  influences,  it  must  be  met  at  every  point  and 
by  every  lawful  means  that  the  wisdom,  and 
patriotism,  and  self-denial  of  the  country  can  bring 
to  the  conflict.  One  hopes  that  the  day  is  now 
gone  when  friends  of  the  temperance  reformation 
spent  all  their  strength  on  conflict  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  best  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils. 
Total  abstinence  is  now  no  longer  a  barrier  to 
respect,  or  an  embarrassment  amid  the  hospitalities 
of  society.  No  one  now  thinks  of  condemning  the 
temperance  movement  because  there  are  men  en- 
gaged in  it  who  are  more  vehement  than  enlight- 
ened, more  earnest  than  wise.  The  total  abstainer 
can  now  give  an  account  of  himself  without  fear  of 
being  sneered  at  or  counted  weak.  It  is  now  con- 
fessed on  all  sides  that,  as  promoting  health  and 
preventing  drunkenness,  total  abstinence  is  almost 
always  safe,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  con- 
firmed drunkard  when  total  abstinence  does  not  be- 
come the  rule  of  fife.  Abstinence  is  daily  gaining 
adherents  in  all  professions  and  sections  of  society, 
and  one  is  sure  that  the  community,  as  a  whole, 
will  yet  recognise  'he  immense  advantage  of  being 
independent  of  the  daily  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Drunkenness  is  now  considered  a  disgrace  among 
the  educated  classes  and  among  the  upper  half 
of  the  working-classes.  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  personal  total  abstinence  in  the  country  apart 
from  the  societies  and  guilds  of  professed  abstainers. 
The  medical  profession  is  beginning  to  teach  that 
alcohol  is  not  needful  as  food  and  often  dangerous 
as  medicine,  and  the  practice  of  the  profession  is 


already  far  ahead  of  its  theory.  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  combining  in  enterprises  which  seek  to  provide 
amusement  and  recreation  for  the  people  apart  from 
the  temptations  of  the  public-house.  The  periodical 
press,  by  its  pictures  of  the  evil,  and  its  reports  of 
remedial  efforts,  and  often  by  its  direct  advocacy,  is 
at  once  expressing  and  fostering  a  healthier  spirit ; 
and  the  libraries  of  the  country  are  enriched  by  many 
readable  books  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  In 
the  country  bargains  are  not  so  frequently  made 
under  the  influence  of  spirits,  and  workmen  are 
now  seldom  paid  their  wages  in  public-houses. 
All  this  indicates  a  growing  sentiment  in  favour 
of  sobriety,  and  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  wrestle  with  the  realities  of  drunkenness. 
But  the  grounds  of  our  highest  hopes  of  success 
are  in  the  Church,  with  the  weapons  of  grace  and 
truth  that  God  has  placed  in  her  hands.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness  could 
not  entrench  itself  in  human  nature  if  it  had  not  a 
favourable  soil  in  the  lusts  of  the  depraved  heart ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  original  lusts  must  be 
destroyed  and  die,  and  counter  graces  must  be 
quickened  and  live,  before  the  drunkard  can  be 
delivered  from  his  old  enemy,  or  be  trusted  amid 
prevailing  temptations.  One  is  very  slow  to  believe 
that  the  cure  of  personal  drunkenness  is  a  matter 
of  mere  will  or  firm  resolution ;  for  one  of  the 
saddest  phases  of  the  evil  is  the  complete  paralysis  of 
the  will.  The  springs  of  desire  must  be  touched  with 
new  life,  and  conscience  must  regain  its  supremacy, 
before  the  drunkard  is  free  to  lean  on  the  will  or 
trust  his  resolution.  All  this  points  to  the  temper- 
ance movement  as  one  specially  interesting  to  the 
Church,  and  one  in  which  the  Church  can  do 
great  service.  But  the  Church  must  not  place 
drunkenness  among  the  abstract  wrongs  of  life, 
and  preach  at  it  feebly,  because  remotely.  Our 
hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  awakening 
to  realise  her  true  place  in  this  movement,  and  she 
is  putting  forth  her  great  power  with  energy  and 
success.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  this  awakening 
is  unmistakable.  The  question  of  temperance  is 
now  before  the  Church  courts  with  a  frequency  and 
fulness  of  discussion  unknown  in  times  past.  A 
Temperance  Society  is  now  a  very  popular  agency 
in  the  parochial  machinery  of  both  our  city  and 
country  parishes.  There  is  a  Temperance  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  temperance,  and  a  large  and 
successful  Association,  including  both  abstainers  and 
non-abstainers,  is  approved  and  recommended  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Church.  In  a  succeeding 
number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  these  Church 
agencies,  and  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
may  be  more  widely  useful  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Church.  In  the  meantime,  we 
appeal  to  our  readers  to  consider  calmly,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  interests  involved,  what  they  can 
do,  by  personal  self-denial  and  earnest  effort,  to 
counteract  an  evil  that  every  one  deeply  deplores. 
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Bible  Eljougijts  for  tljc  Sabbaths  of 
tt)c  ftiontj). 

March  2. 

Psalm  exxxix  7. — "  Jtliither  shall  I  go  from 
Thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  -presence  ?  " 

Not  any  whither,  0  my  God.  From  Thy  Spirit  I  do 
not  desire  to  go  :  from  Thy  presence  I  do  not  wish  to 
hide  myself.  Thou  art  not  mine  enemy  ;  they  are  mine 
enemies  who  would  make  me  think  so.  My  sins,  my 
doubts,  my  unbelief — they  are  mine  enemies  ;  but  Thou 
my  Friend,  my  Father.  I  do  not  wish  to  flee  from  Thee  ; 
it  is  my  hope  and  joy  to  be  near  Thee  ;  the  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  song,  and  He  is  become  my  salvation. — 
The  late  Dr.  John  Robertson,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

March  9. 

Psalm  xxxix.  9. — "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
mmdh,  because  Thou  didst  it." 

Piesignation  is  a  silent  grace.  Yet  she  speaketh  by 
silence  ;  by  silence  she  praiseth,  and  by  silence  she 
doth  worship.  The  silence  of  resignation  proclaimeth  the 
victory  of  faith.  It  is  melodious  as  church  music  in  the 
ear  of  God  ;  yea,  it  praiseth  above  anthems,  and  is  louder 
than  hosannas.  God  heareth  the  voices  of  the  heart, 
and  when  the  heart  is  too  full  for  speech,  it  saith  by  the 
silence  of  resignation,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Resignation  hideth  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and 
wipeth  away  her  tears  with  the  hem  of  His  garment.  She 
claspeth  it,  as  it  were,  and  holdeth,  and  silently  presseth 
the  Father's  hand,  and  so  doth  greatly  magnify  the 
Father's  love. — The  late  Dr.  John  Robertson,  Glasgow 
Cathedral 

March  16. 
Job  xxxv.  10. — "Songs  in  the  night." 

If  you  search  the  history  of  God's  dealings,  you  will 
find  that  it  has  been  His  manner  to  give  these  songs  in 
the  deepest  night  to  those  who  look  to  Him.  What  are 
David's  Psalms  in  trouble  but  songs  when  God  made 
"the  very  night  to  be  light  about  him"!  Paul  and 
Silas  found  it  in  prison  when  "they  prayed  and  sang 
praises  at  midnight,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them,"  for 
He  in  whom  they  trusted  made  His  comforts  come  gliding 
like  His  own  angels  tlirough  the  prison  bars,  till  strange 
sounds  of  song,  such  as  dungeons  had  not  known  before, 
came  floating  to  the  wondering  listeners.  In  the  night 
of  trial  God  has  filled  the  history  of  His  church  as  full 
of  songs  beneath,  as  of  stars  of  promise  above.  They 
console  the  hearts  of  the  singer,  and  they  rise  to  join  the 
eongs  of  the  morning  stars — to  announce  that  a  ransomed 
company  is  marching  through  the  gloom,  anticipating 
the  time  when  they  too  "  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." — Dr.  John  Ker. 

March  23. 

John  v.  39. — "Search  the  scriptures." 
We  should  study  to  be  wise,  not  above  Scripture  but 
in  Scripture,  to  learn  not  the  things  which  God  has  con- 
cealed, but  what  He  has  declared. — Whately. 

March  30. 

Psalm  cxix  105. — "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path." 

God's  word  is  not  a  light  to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon 
ible  knowledge,  but  "  a  lamp  to  our  path,"  always 
sufficient  to  guide  our  steps,  though  not  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity. — Dr.  N.  Macleod. 


Sfofjn  ^oleritrge  Patteson, 

The  Missionary  Bishop. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

"DISHOP  PATTESON'S  heart  was  so  completely 
-^  in  the  islands  for  which  he  lived,  and  laboured, 
that  he  intimated  to  his  father  at  an  early  6tage  of 
his  life,  his  determination  to  give  whatever  might 
be  his  patrimony  to  the  Melanesian  mission.  And 
he  did  by  his  will  bequeath  to  it  all  he  possessed. 

With  all  this  devotion  there  was  associated  a 
profound  humility.  He  writes  to  his  uncle  : — "  I 
can't  bear  the  things  Sophy  said  in  one  of  her 
letters.  And  if  I  am  conscious  of  a  life  so  utterly 
unlike  what  all  you  dear  ones  fancy  it  to  be,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  sight  of  God  and  His  holy  angels  ? 
Not  a  day  goes  by,  and  I  can  say  I  have  done  my 
duty."  Speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  mission- 
aries, he  says  : — "  The  fellows  we  want  must  be 
men  without  the  notion  of '  making  sacrifices,  etc.,' 
perpetually  occurring  to  their  minds,  and  must  not 
think  themselves  better  than  other  people  because 
engaged  in  mission  work."  He  was  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  having  made  one  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake  that  has 
been  made  in  modern  times. 

He  was  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  the 
natives,  though  they  saw  (with  a  certain  curious 
pride)  that  the  Bishop  could  "  use  sharpness  "  when 
occasion  called  for  it,  and  they  appreciated  him. 
Regarding  any  white  man  entitled,  by  virtue  of  his 
colour,  to  the  name  of  "a  gentleman,"  they  dis- 
tinguished Bishop  Patteson  from  our  countrymen 
of  a  different  type  by  calling  the  latter  "  pig- 
gentlemen,"  and  the  former  "  gentleman -gentle- 
man ; "  a  Maori  expressing  himself  thus  :  "  Gentle- 
man-gentleman thought  nothing  that  ought  to 
be  done  at  all  too  mean  for  him ;  pig-gentleman 
never  worked."  To  his  scholars  he  was  all 
geniality  and  kindness.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
they  learned  to  love  him  when  they  saw  how 
he  loved  them.  He  brought  into  his  room, 
and  laid  in  his  own  bed,  any  who  were  sick. 
"  Excellent  patients  they  are,"  he  says,  "  as 
good  as  can  be.  They  don't  make  the  fuss 
that  I  did  in  my  low  fever  when  I  was  so  savage 
with  your  doves  that  would  go  on  cooing  at 
my  window, — don't  you  remember?"  Again, 
"  Certainly  I  would  sooner  have  my  present  school 
to  manage,  forty-five  of  all  ages,  from  nine  to  per- 
haps twenty-seven  or  twenty-eifht,  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  islands,  speaking  at  least  eight  languages, 
than  half  the  number  of  English  boys  up  to  all 
sorts  of  mischief."  "  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of 
these  little  fellows.  Even  the  babies  come  to 
me  away  from  almost  any  one,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  acquainted,  at  a  very  early  age, 
with  a  corner  of  my  room  where  dwells  a  tin  of 
biscuits." 

To  a  merely  superficial  observer  the  result  of  all 
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his  work,  in  the  shape  of  visible  conversions,  was 
not  large.  More  was  known  to  the  bishop  himself 
than  he  cared  to  tell.  Yet  he  says  :  "  How  many 
have  died  in  my  arms,  God  be  thanked,  in  good 
hope."  And  in  addition  to  much  Christian  con- 
duct in  ordinary  matters,  there  were  instances 
where  the  reality  of  the  work  was  even  more 
severely  tested.  Here  is  one.  A  boat  from 
his  ship  was  pushing  off  from  one  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  islands,  the  bishop  steering,  and 
some  of  the  scholars  rowing,  when  the  natives 
commenced  shooting  with  arrows.  One  of  the 
boys  was  struck.  For  some  days  he  went  on 
well,  and  the  wound  would  not  in  itself  have 
proved  mortal.  But  tetanus,  to  which  the  hot 
climate  conduces,  and  the  natives  are  peculiarly 
liable,  set  in.  The  boy  observing  one  morning,  "  I 
can't  make  out  what  makes  my  jaws  feel  so  stiff," 
the  bishop  says, "  Then  my  heart  sank  down  within 
me,  and  I  prayed  earnestly,  earnestly  to  God.  I 
talked  to  the  dear  dear  lad  of  his  danger ;  night  and 
day  we  prayed  and  read.  He  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  hold  upon  God.  During  the  night  on 
which  he  died  he  said  faintly,  '  Kiss  me.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  was  doing  my  duty.  Tell  my 
father  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  he  will 
be  so  glad.  Poor  Santa  Cruz  people  ! ' "  And 
seeing  the  bishop  crying,  he  said,  "  Poor  bishop  ! " 
A  little  further  on,  "  Kiss  me,  bishop ;"  and  just 
before  he  died,  starting  as  if  from  a  trance,  "  They 
never  stop  singing  there,  sir,  do  they?"  So  that 
this  poor  lad,  whose  life,  but  for  Bishop  Patteson, 
must  have  been  spent  in  heathen  darkness,  and  his 
deathbed  not  gilded  by  one  single  ray  of  hope,  was 
already,  though  in  excruciating  pain,  longing  to  join 
in  "  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb."  Contrast 
with  this  the  bishop's  own  description  of  the  sick 
or  dying  savage,  written  some  years  before  : — "  The 
house  one  round  room,  a  log  burning  in  the  centre,  no 
chimney,  the  room  full  of  smoke,  common  receptacle 
of  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  pigs,  and  fowls.  In  the 
corner  a  dying  woman  or  child.  No  water  in  the 
island  that  is  fresh.  A  few  holes  in  the-  coral 
where  water  accumulates,  more  or  less  brackish ;  no 
cleanliness,  no  quiet,  no  cool  fresh  air,  hot,  smoky 
atmosphere,  no  proper  food,  a  dry  bit  of  yam,  and 
no  knoivledge  of  a  life  to  come  ;  such  is  the  picture  of 
the  invalided  or  dying  South  Sea  Islander." 

About  eighteen  months  before  his  death  the  bishop 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  from 
which  he  never  completely  recovered. 

With  failing  health  there  was  also  increasing 
danger.  As  the  sugar-growing  trade  of  Queens- 
land and  Fiji  developed,  black  labourers  were  re- 
quired for  the  plantations,  such  work  in  that  climate 
being  too  severe  for  white  men.  For  a  time  the 
natives  of  the  islands  went  readily  in  the  ships 
sent  to  procure  them,  but  afterwards  grew  tired  of 
it.  They  were  then  asked  to  come  on  board  to 
trade,  but  once  on  board,  they  were  forced  under  the 
hatches  and  carried  off.     When  the  traders  crossed 


the  bishop's  path,  they  would  tell  the  natives  that 
"  the  bishop  could  not  come  himself,  but  had  sent 
this  vessel  to  fetch  them."  The  natives  then  became 
still  more  cautious,  and  remained  in  their  canoes. 
But  even  here  the  white  men  were  more  than  a 
match  for  them,  for  the  canoes  were  upset,  the 
struggling  boatmen  picked  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
shot  if  any  escape  or  rescue  were  attempted.  They 
then  vowed  vengeance  on  the  first  white  man  who 
should  come  within  their  reach. 

Hitherto  the  mission  party  had  been  tolerably 
safe.  The  savages  among  whom  they  laboured 
were  as  wild  and  fierce  as  any,  yet  the  bishop  him- 
self says  that  in  the  course  of  a  missionary  tour 
Dr.  Selwyn  and  he  had  visited  sixty-six  islands, 
and  landed  eighty-one  times,  while  only  two  arrows 
had  been  shot  at  them.  But  now  the  risk,  which 
before  was  no  more  than  a  fair  one  for  a  missionary 
to  contemplate,  became  something  like  a  certainty 
of  death.  Bishop  Patteson  knew  it  quite  well. 
"  There  is  scarcely  one  island  "  (he  says)  "  where 
I  can  fully  depend  upon  immunity  from  all  risk," 
and  that  risk  he  cheerfully  accepted.  "Of  course," 
he  says  to  his  father,  "it  is  wrong  to  risk  one's 
life,  but  to  carry  one's  life  in  one's  hand  is  what  other 
soldiers  besides  those  of  the  cross  do  habitually." 

Four  days  before  the  end,  off  Nukapu  (where 
he  was  hardly  known  to  the  natives),  he  writes 
home  : — "  I  pray  God  that  if  it  be  his  mil,  and  if 
it  be  the  appointed  time,  he  may  enable  us  in  his 
own  way  to  begin  some  little  work  among  these 
very  wild,  but  vigorous,  energetic  islanders."  "  It 
is  not  prudent  to  go  near  the  large  island,  unless 
we  have  a  good  breeze,  and  can  get  away  from  the 
fleet  of  canoes,  if  we  see  reason  for  so  doing."  "  I 
shall  be  thankful  if  this  visit  ends  favourably,  and 
oh  !  how  thankful  if  we  obtain  any  lads." 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  September  1871  he 
caused  his  ship's  boat  to  be  lowered.  He  was  quite 
unarmed,  according  to  his  invariable  practice.  The 
natives  keeping  at  some  distance,  he  called  out  to 
them,  offering  to  get  into  one  of  their  canoes.  They 
took  him  in,  and  rowed  him  ashore.  As  he  landed 
on  the  beach,  he  was  no  longer  seen  from  the  ship, 
and  was  left  quite  alone  among  the  savages.  And 
then  they  beat  in  his  head  with  a  club,  and 
returned  his  dead  body  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
allowing  it  to  drift  out  to  the  ship.  No  account 
has  ever  been  obtained  of  what  occurred  on  shore, 
so  that  all  we  know  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  learned  from  the  appearance  of  the  body. 
"  There  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  pain  in  his  face,  just 
the  look  that  he  used  to  have  when  asleep,  patient 
and  a  little  wearied." 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  laid  in  the 
deep.  And  now  he  rests  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific,  against  that  day  when  "  the  sea  shall  give 
up  the  dead  that  are  in  it,"  and  he  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  Him  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  T.  J.  W. 
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ILittlc  3or. 

'TWAS  in  a  lonely  garret 

Above  a  wretched  street, 
That  little  Joe  lay  sleeping 
A  slumber  deep  and  sweet. 

His  mother  was  out  working 
For  food  for  her  only  son  ; 
And  now  that  son  was  dying, 
His  little  life  near  done. 

A  broken  jug  stood  by  him, 
And  propped  against  its  brim 
Lay  a  tiny  bunch  of  snowdrops, — 
His  mother  had  brought  them  in. 

A  lady's  hand  had  dropped  them 
In  a  fashionable  street, 
And  the  mother's  hand  had  snatched 
The  flowers  so  pure  and  sweet. 

The  winter  sun  was  setting, 
Far  in  the  purple  west, 
Bathed  in  a  sea  of  glory 
Before  he  sank  to  rest. 

And  a  parting  gleam  came  dancing — 
It  seemed  so  full  of  joy — 
It  glinted  through  the  window, 
And  kissed  the  sleeping  boy, 

And  stole  away  so  gently, 

Just  as  the  child  awoke, 

As  a  grating  noise  was  heard  at  the  door, — 

His  mother's  key  in  the  lock. 

"  0  mother  !  is  it  you  ?"  he  cried, 
"  I've  wearied  for  you  so, 

But  now  I'm  glad  you're  back  beside 

Your  poor  sick  little  Joe." 

"  I've  had  such  a  nice  sleep,  mother, 
I  had  felt  so  bad  and  sore, 
And  I've  seen  such  a  beautiful  thing, 
Like  I  never  saw  before. 

"  It  was  like  a  lady,  mother, 
Her  face  was  so  white  and  fair, 
And  I  thought  she  had  wings  too,  mother, 
And  beautiful  long  bright  hair. 

"  She  asked  me  why  I  was  crying, 
Her  voice  was  so  soft  and  low. 
And  she  wiped  my  tears  away, 
And  she  stooped  and  kissed  my  brow. 

"  She  said  she  couldn't  wait  longer, 
That  now  she  could  not  stay, 
But  bade  me  wait  a  few  hours  more, 
For  she'd  come  again  next  day. 


' '  She  said  she  would  take  me  with  her, 
Away  from  all  my  pain, 
And  I  never  should  feel  tired, 
And  never  cry  again. 

"  Then  I  asked  her  to  take  you  too, 
But  she  said  you  must  n't  come  yet, 
But  that  we'd'eome  for  you  some  day. 
So,  mother,  you  mustn't  forget. 

"  Then  I  showed  her  my  pretty  snowdrops. 
And  told  her  what  friends  they'd  been, 
And  asked  to  bring  them  in  my  hand. 
I  was  sure  they'd  never  be  seen. 

"  And  then  she  smiled  so  sweetly, 
And  said,  '  You  may  if  you  care, 
But  you  don't  understand  me,  darling, 
Little  Joe  won't  need  them  there.' 

"  Then  she  slipped  away  so  gently 
I  did  not  know  she  was  gone, 
Till  I  spoke  and  got  no  answer 
And  found  I  was  all  alone. 

"  Then  I  fell  fast  asleep 
And  slept  till  you  came  in — 
But  why  are  you  crying,  mother  ? 
For  I'm  sure  it  was  no  dream. 

"  I'll  have  no  more  weary  pain  ; 
Think,  mammie  !  aren't  you  glad  ? " 
And  little  Joe  softly  stroked  her  face, 
So  pale  and  worn  and  sad. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  she  meant, 
But  I  do  feel  sure  it's  true  ; 
So  keep  beside  me,  mother, 
And  bring  the  snowdrops  too. 

"  For  the  lady  said  I  might  bring  them 
On  the  way  to  that  new  place. 
Now,  mother,  we  will  sit  and  wait 
And  watch  for  the  lady's  face." 

His  mother's  heart  half  failed  her, 
As  she  heard  the  words  he  said, 
But  she  tried  to  check  her  falling  tears 
As  she  sat  beside  his  bed. 

They'd  not  very  long  to  wait — 
Just  a  few  short  hours  of  pain. 
It  was  as  the  dawn  was  breaking 
That  little  Joe's  lady  came. 

And  his  mother  folded  the  flowers  in  his  hand 

And  kissed  his  pale  cold  brow, 

And  the  parish  came  and  laid  to  rest 

The  remains  of  her  little  Joe. 

"Frances." 
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Communion  Arrangements. 
The   Lord's   Supper   will   be   celebrated    on   the   last 
Sabbath  of  April.     Preparatory  services  will  be  held  on 
the  previous  Thursday  at  11  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturday  at  2.30  P.M. 

There  will  be  a  FORENOON  and  an  AFTERNOON 
TABLE  SERVICE,  the-  same  as  in  October:  the 
AVHOLE  of  the  lower  part  of  the  church  being  reserved 
for  the  forenoon  table,  and  the  CENTRE  for  the  after- 
noon. The  forenoon  service  is  usually  concluded  at  one 
o'clock.  The  afternoon  service  will  commence  at  HALF- 
PAST  TWO,  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  com- 
municants to  come  forward  much  before  the  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  all  will  be  in  their  places  punctually  in  the 
forenoon  at  11,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2.30.  Evening 
service  at  6. 30. 

TOKEN  CARDS  will  be  given  out  in  the  AFTER- 
NOON of  the  FAST  DAY,  and  to  such  as  may  not  then 
be  present,  on  Saturday.  Communicants  are  requested 
to  be  careful  to  fill  in  their  name  and  address. 

LINES  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  to  be  presented 
at  the  elders'  seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast  Day,  or 
they  may  be  handed  to  the  minister  at  his  house,  any 
time  that  is  convenient. 

YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS  will  be  received  at  the 
close  of  public  worship,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  Fast  Day. 

PREPARATORY  MEETINGS  for  young  communi- 
cants will  be  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street, 
on  Wednesday  the  2d,  9th,  and  16th  April,  at  8  p.m. 
For  particulars,  see  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  alluding  to  the  ATTEND- 
ANCE at  the  services  on  the  Fast  Day  and  Saturday. 
Probably  St.  Stephen's  will  compare  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  any  of  the  Edinburgh  churches.  Still,  the 
attendance  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  our  Communion 
RoU,  which  was  recently  revised  and  corrected  with  much 
care,  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary  return,  there 
are  over  2000  names.  What  proportion  does  the  attend- 
ance on  a  Fast  Day  bear  to  this  ?  Allowing  that  many 
can  only  get  out  "  half  the  day,"  or  even  every  "  second  " 
Sabbath,  what  proportion  does  the  attendance  at  any  of 
our  Services  bear  to  this  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  painful 
or  disheartening  than  the  IRREGULARITY  with  which 
many  attend  the  house  of  God  at  all  times. 

With  reference  to  the  FAST  DAY  services  in  particu- 
lar, there  is  special  need  of  improvement.  The  Church 
should  be  very  slow  to  make  the  concession  which  is 
asked  of  her  in  this  matter.  Would  our  common  Presby- 
terianism,  above  all,  would  religion  in  the  land,  be  a 
gainer  by  so  doing?  We  fear  not.  Till  something 
better  is  provided,  let  us  make  the  best  use  we  can  of 
these  services,  dedicating  them  heartily  to  God's  glory. 
It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  Communion  should  invariably 
be  preceded  by  such  days.  This  would  interfere  with  that 
frequent  celebration  which  is  so  desirable.  But  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Christian  people  of  Scotland 
to  devote  two  week  days  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
religious  ends.  Alas  !  there  is  too  much  cause  for 
national  humiliation  and  repentance. 

The  Congregation  are  reminded  that  the  COLLEC- 
TION on  Communion  Sabbath  is  a  special  one  for  con- 
gregational purposes. 


Bequests. 

The  late  Mr.  Tait,  of  6  Bellevue  Crescent,  bequeathed 
to  St.  Stephen's  School  £10,  and  to  the  Clothing  Society 
£5.  Both  these  legacies  have  been  duly  paid  by  Messrs. 
Sprot  and  Wordie,  W.S. 

Our  Sabbath  Schools. 

None,  perhaps,  of  our  parochial  efforts  exercises  so  wide 
au  influence,  or  reaches  directly  to  so  many  homes,  as 
does  the  work  of  our  Sabbath  Schools.  These  schools 
supply  religious  instruction  to  about  660  children,  of 
whom  410  attend  the  classes  for  girls  and  infants,  which 
meet  in  the  Brunswick  Street  School  at  four  o'clock  ;  145 
the  classes  for  boys,  which  meet  in  the  same  place  at  six  ; 
and  105  the  classes  both  for  boys  and  girls,  which  meet 
at  the  same  hour  in  our  new  schoolroom  at  Home  Lane. 
The  teaching  staff  consists,  in  all,  of  sixteen  male  and 
thirty-four  female  teachers,  of  whom  twenty-eight  teach 
in  the  girls'  and  fourteen  in  the  boys'  school  in  Bruns- 
wick Street,  and  eight  in  the  Home  Lane  School.  These 
figures  indicate  an  amount  of  work  which,  if  it  be  as 
thorough  as  it  is  extensive,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  rising  generation  of  the  parish 
and  district. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  provide 
some  entertainment,  during  the  winter  season,  for  the 
children  attending  our  Sabbath  Schools,  and,  although, 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  children  have  enjoyed  a  trip 
in  summer  to  the  country,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
expedient  entirely  to  suppress  the  winter  gathering. 
The  Home  Lane  treat  accordingly  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  February,  and  the  Brunswick  Street  ones — boys  on 
the  28th  of  February,  and  girls  on  the  7th  of  March. 
No  attempt  was  made,  on  any  of  these  occasions,  to  pro- 
vide an  elaborate  or  expensive  entertainment.  One  or 
two  short  addresses,  and  a  few  popular  songs,  kept  the 
children  interested  and  amused  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  they  dispersed  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
apparently  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  please  them.  In  June  or  July  next  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  run  for  a  day  to  the 
country. 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  which  they  afford  to  the 
children,  these  gatherings  are  useful  as  helping  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  their  teachers 
are  not  mere  TASKMASTERS,  but  take  a  real  interest 
in  their  well-being  and  happiness.  After  all,  however, 
the  most  successful  treats  can  go  but  a  small  way  in  this 
direction.  The  real  key  to  success  as  a  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  as,  we  trust,  most  of  our  teachers  have  by  experi- 
ence learned,  is  to  accustom  the  children  to  regard  their 
teacher  as  a  friend  to  whom  they  can  betake  themselves 
in  all  their  difficulties.  Such  a  relationship  can  only  be 
established  by  a  knowledge  of  the  children  IN  THEIR 
OWN  HOMES  ;  for  the  teacher  who  has  talked  to  a 
child  by  its  own  fireside,  and  to  the  child's  parents,  will 
generally  find  that  he  has  thereby  acquired  an  influence 
over  it,  and  a  power  to  form  its  character,  which  could 
never  have  been  gained  even  by  the  most  earnest,  able, 
and  painstaking  efforts  in  the  School.  The  sweet  story 
of  the  "Friend  for  little  children"  above,  will  always  be 
best  brought  home  to  their  hearts  by  one  whom  they 
have  learned  to  love  as  a  friend  here  below. 
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St.  Stephen's  Mission  in  India. 

The  congregation  are  aware  that  some  months  ago 
this  mission  was  transferred  from  Nychatty  to  PURSE- 
WAUKUM,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.  There  we 
support  a  school  taught  by  "Joshua,"  a  sincere,  quiet,  God- 
fearing num.  and  in  addition  to  this  a  ZENANA  agency 
conducted  by  "  Ruth,"  his  wife,  who  is  our  Zenana  worker 
or  Bible-woman.  Altogether,  the  station  would  appear 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  a  congregational  mission  like 
ours.  We  are  singularly  fortunate  in  our  agents,  whose 
work  generally  is  supervised  by  Mrs.  Drury,  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Female  Missions  in  Madras. 
We  hope  from  time  to  time  to  give  information  regarding 
this  most  interesting  mission  in  the  Magazine.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  letters  recently  received. 

Extract  Letter  from  Mrs.  Drury. 

Madras,  January  25,  1879. 

Coniammah  and  Thoyar  came,  with  four  other  native  ladies  of  the 
"Pursewaukum"  district,  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  me  on 
Wednesday  week,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  time,  very  interesting,  I 
think,  to  Mrs.  Qoldie,  who  was  also  present;  although,  of  course, 
she  could  understand  but  little  of  what  was  said,  native  gestures 
are  expressive,  and  she  understood  quite  the  pleasure  it  gave  the 
poor  things  to  come  and  see  us.  "  Coniammah  "  (who,  you  will 
remember,  did  not  know  her  letters  when  first  we  visited  her,  nor 
seemed  to.  care  to  do  so,  poor  dear,  until  after  several  visits)  read 
a  portion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  as  did  also  the  other  visitors,  and 
all  answered  very  nicely  the  questions  put  to  them.  After  a  little 
talking  and  teaching  and  showing  of  pictures,  Mrs.  Goldie  had  her 
aviary  of  small  Indian  birds,  which  she  has  collected,  brought  into 
the  room  for  our  visitors  to  see.  This  was  a  great  pleasure  to  them. 
We  afterwards  gave  them  figs,  plantains,  and  pulled  some  Christ- 
mas crackers  with  them,  which  caused  great  astonishment  and 
delight ;  and  they  afterwards  went  off  under  the  escort  of  Ruth,  in 
their  various  jutkas.  (A  jutka  is  a  native  coach,  very  like  a  large 
packing-case  on  wheels,  with  a  door  at  the  end,  and  windows 
(venetianed)  at  each  side.)  Coniammah  is  never  quite  happy 
unless  she  can  sit  up  quite  close  to  ray  side,  nearly  into  my 
pocket,  in  memory,  I  think,  of  my  being  the  tirst,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  help  her  out  of  her  misery  and  depression  ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  her  on  Wednesday  making  quiet  signs  to  me,  to  let 
her  come  by  my  side,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  important 
place  I  had  assigned  her.  I  always  feel  very  thankful  I  ever  came 
to  Madras  when  I  see  Coniammah's  bright  face,  so  different  from 
the  dull,  hopeless  one  she  had  when  I  first  saw  her.  May  God 
grant,  in  very  truth,  the  change  of  heart  may  be  even  greater  than 
the  change  of  face  :  she  is  going  on  very  hopefully. 

"  Cummerlumbo"  we  still  visit,  but  she  is  a  disappointment  to 
me  as  yet,  not  at  all  like  the  bright  eager  girl  who  used  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  own  room,  delighting  in  Feep  of  Day,  and  getting  so 
vexed  with  that  "  naughty  old  Satan,"  as  she  called  him,  for  bring- 
ing Eve  into  trouble  with  the  "  great  and  good  God."  Her  father 
disappoints  me  also  ;  he  has  betrothed  Cummerlumbo  to  a  deter- 
mined heathen  young  man,  which  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  young 
girl.  She  does  not  care  as  she  did  for  her  Bible  lesson  and  hymns. 
The  father  used  to  tell  me  he  believed  the  Bible  and  wished  to  be 
a  Christian,  so  he  allowed  Cummerlumbo  more  freedom  than  caste 
girl's  usually  have  ;  but  I  fear  he  would  have  spoken  more  truly  if 
he  had  said  he  liked  to  affect  "European  customs,"  and  allow 
Cummerlumbo  to  do  so,  where  the  restrictions  are  less  than  in 
native  customs  ;  there  is  too  much  of  this  feeling  growingjin  India, 
I  fear.  We  must  still,  however,  pray  for,  teach,  and  hope  about 
Cummerlumbo:  she  is  young,  and  she  knows  what  is  right  and 
good  full  well. 

The  Pursewaukum  school  is  increasing  in  numbers  so  fast  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  on  two  new  assistant  teachers.  I  went  down 
to  it.  yesterday  morning,  and  was  delighted  to  find  it  in  thorough 
order,  the  right  lessons  going  on  in  each  class  at  the  right  hour, 
according  to  the  "  time-table,"  and  everything  as  it  should  be.  I 
never  found  this  in  any  school  for  more  than  a  year  after  my  first 
arrival  in  1875.  I  am  so  thankful  that  in  Blaektown  and  Purse- 
waukum I  seldom  find  anything  going  wrong  now.  Mrs.  Goldie 
hopes  t"  give  the  Christinas  prizes  of  medals  and  dolls,  presents 
of  skirts  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  on  Wednesday  next ;  we  must 
send  you  a  little  account  of  it  for  the  kind  friends  who  made  the 
skirts  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  I  have  given  Mrs.  Dawson  the 
>ii"  '  rni  en,  leiife  under  me  of  Blaektown  and  part  of  Pursewaukum, 
in  all,  twenty-live  Teleyn  houses  containing  some  thirty-eight 
pupils. 

Extract  Letter  from  Mrs.  Goldie. 

Madras,  7th  January  1879. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs.  Drury  gathered  all  her  Christian 
teachers,  men  and  .'.'/men,  gave  them  tea  here, and  then  sent  them 
oil  I',  lie  Memorial  Hall  for  the  first  prayer  meeting  of  the  week  of 
unite'!  prayei  ;  we  went  ourselves  afterwards,  and  saw  them  all  go 
in  together.     It  was  a  crowded  meeting  and  deeply  interesting  ; 

oni '    neatly  delighted.     They  were,  all  waiting  outside, 

'    came  out,  to  say  Good-night.     At  their  head  was  Joshua, 

the  catechist,  and  his  wife  Ituth.     She  is  a  Bible-woman,  and  he  is 

the  school  of  Pursewaukum.     I  have  a  great  fancy 

for  Joshua,  he  lias  such  a  grand  face,  full  of  intelligence  and  good- 


ness. I  think  it  is  the  finest  native  face  I  have  seen.  He  come 
here  every  Saturday  morning  to  instruct  our  servants,  and  every 
Sunday  morning  to  give  a  Bible  lesson  to  the  children  of  the 
Industrial  School. 

Colonial  Scheme. 
The  Annual  Collection  for  this  scheme  will  be  made  in 
St.  Stephen's  on  Sabbath  the  20th  April. 

The  Young  Women's  Association. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  encourage  and  assist 
young  women  in  living  a  Christian  life,  and  to  unite  them 
together  as  members  of  Christ  and  members  one  of  another. 

The  members  are  recommended,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  to  adhere  to  the  following  rules  as  the  condition  of 
membership  : — 

"  1.  To  attend  church  with  regularity,  unless  hindered 
by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

"2.  To  pray  morning  and  night. 

"3.  To  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  try  to  meditate 
upon  it,  at  least  once  a  day. 

"4.  To  attend,  if  possible,  the  weekly  Class  from 
November  to  April. 

"  5.  To  be  modest  and  gentle  in  manner,  avoiding  all 
bad  language,  improper  reading,  and  giddy  behaviour, 
and  to  keep  away  from  all  bad  companions  and  evil 
places  of  amusement. 

"  6.  To  strive  in  some  way, '  as  they  have  opportunity,' 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  others.  Such  work 
might  include  the  visitation  of  sick  Members  ;  the  seek- 
ing out  of  those  who  might  attend  the  Class  and  other 
meetings  with  advantage  ;  the  exercise  of  a  good  Christian 
influence  on  friends  and  companions,  and  especially  on 
younger  Girls  ;  Sunday  School  Teaching ;  interest  in 
Missions,  etc.  etc." 

The  Association  makes  good  progress.  Sixty-five  mem- 
bers have  now  joined.  The  weekly  Bible  Class,  which, 
however,  includes  many  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Association,  is  attended  with  commendable  regularity. 
The  Library  is  also  much  appreciated.  Already  there  are 
forty  readers.  We  REQUIRE  MORE  BOOKS,  especi- 
ally books  of  entertaining  narratives — travel  and  the  like. 
Members  of  the  congregation  might  be  helpful  in  this 
matter  ;  also  in  the  way  of  making  the  Association  more 
widely  known  among  those  for  whose  good  it  is  designed. 

The  late  Mr.  Greenslade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sympathy  felt  for  the 
widow  of  our  late  choir  leader  should  find  expression  in 
some  form  that  would  be  helpful  to  her.  We  feel  assured 
that  very  many  will  gladly  respond  to  this  suggestion, 
and  all  who  feel  disposed  to  do  so  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Macleod,  Professor  MacLagan,  or  Mr. 
Finlay,  S.S.C.,  12  Pitt  Street. 

St.  Stephen's  Junior  Literary  Society. 

This  Society,  which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement  and  mental  culture,  by  the  young 
men  attending  the  Sunday  Evening  Bible  Class,  held  its 
first  annual  social  evening  on  Wednesda)r,  the  5th  March, 
in  the  Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street.  Mr.  Macrae 
occupied  the  Chair,  and  after  tea  the  company,  consisting 
of  the  young  men  and  ladies  present,  to  the  number  of 
over  70,  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macleod,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Wilson,  S.S.C.,  and  others.  The  success  and  pro- 
gress of  this  Society  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  it  gives 
promise  of  being  greatly  useful  by  affording  opportunities 
of  recreation  as  well  as  instruction  to  the  young  men  of 
the  parish. 

Presentation. 

The  lady  workers  of  St.  Stephen's  last  month  presented 
Mr.  Macleod  with  a  very  handsome  Pulpit  Gown  and 
( 'assock  ;  also  with  a  Pulpit  Bible,  with  Psalm  Book  and 
Scottish  Hymnal.  Mr.  Macleod  takes  this  way  of 
warmly  thanking  the  kind  donors  for  their  gift,  and 
most  of  all  for  their  ready  help  and  sympathy  in  all  the 
work  of  the  parish. 
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.Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tuxloch,  B.D.,  of  Maxwell  Parish, 
Glasgow. 

"  Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."— 
1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
-^*-  importance  of  example,  and  many  stories  told 
to  illustrate  its  power,  yet  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
we  realise  its  bearings  on  ourselves.  I  wish  to 
ask  my  readers,  when  they  peruse  this  paper  in 
their  homes,  in  our  big  cities,  or  in  our  country 
villages ;  or  in  their  workshop,  farm-kitchen,  or 
bothy,  if  they  have  ever  really  seriously  thought  of 
the  good  or  harm  they  may  be  doing  every  day  of 
their  lives,  simply  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
living,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  doing  their 
daily  work.  I  wish  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  think  about  the  duty 
enforced  upon  every  professing  Christian  to  become 
an  "  example  of  the  believers." 

No  person  lives  entirely  to  himself.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  is  ever  exerting  some  influence 
upon  others,  the  circle  of  his  influence  widening 
with  the  importance  of  his  position.  When  St. 
Paul  long  ago  enjoined  his  young  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  Timotheus  to  be  a  pattern  or  "  ex- 
ample of  the  believers,"  he  used  a  word  which 
illustrates  my  meaning.  The  Greek  word  which 
in  our  English  Bible  is  translated  "example,"  in 
the  first  instance  means  "  a  blow,"  and  then  "  the 
mark  made  by  a  blow."  Each  person  who  lives 
touches  in  some  manner  the  Life  of  others.  By 
reason  of  his  very  existence  and  presence  in  the 
world  he  leaves  some  mark  upon  those  with  whom  lie 
comes  in  contact.  Need  I  say  of  how  much  import- 
ance it  is  that  the  impression  you  make  should  be 
favourable,  that  the  pattern  you  present  should  be 
a  good  one  and  worthy  of  the  belief  you  have  pro- 
fessed and  the  Master  you  serve  ] 

Man  from  his  very  childhood  is  imitative.  He 
takes  his  tone  and  colour  from  those  about  him. 
The  younger  child  imitates  the  elder.  He  returns 
the  same  answers.  He  will  endeavour  to  play  at 
the  same  games,  and  perform  the  same  feats.  The 
whole  character  and  tone  of  a  school,  as  masters 
well  know,  often  depends  upon  the  older  boys.  It 
i3  from  them  that  the  younger  ones  take  their  cue. 
It  is  a  truism  that  one  evil-minded  boy,  or  one  bad 
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girl,  will  irretrievably  hurt  and  damage  the  morality 
of  a  boarding-school :  the  "  one  sinner  "  destroying 
the  "  much  good  "  of  religious  habits  taught  at  a 
mother's  knee,  and  the  high-toned  education  re- 
ceived from  Christian  instructors.  It  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  every  collection  of  people.  One  idle 
or  impure  servant  does  a  great  deal  of  evil  in  a 
household  or  at  a  farm.  He  teaches  his  fellows  to 
think  of  things  which  perhaps  formerly  lay  in  the 
background  of  their  life.  He  makes  them  think 
lightly  of  some  dereliction  of  duty,  or  some  sin  of 
which  they  formerly  thought  seriously,  and  from 
words  and  thoughts  actions  quickly  arise.  In  the 
same  manner  will  one  man  raise  and  elevate  the 
whole  tone  of  an  institution  or  body  of  men.  What 
a  power  of  good,  for  example,  was  Henry  Havelock 
to  the  regiment  he  commanded,  bringing  before  his 
men  the  necessity  of  religious  conviction  and  the  need 
of  their  leading  Christian  lives  ;  preparing  them  for 
battle  with  "  exhortation  and  prayer."  Thus  it 
was  his  soldiers  left  an  "  impression  "  for  good  both 
individually  and  in  their  collective  capacity.  Thus 
it  was  they  became  "  patterns  "  of  what  Christian 
soldiers  ought  to  be.  Thus  it  was  on  one  occasion 
that  a  general  who  had  learned  that  the  troops  he 
wished  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  duty  during 
the  Indian  campaign,  were  drunk,  cried  out,  "  Out 
then  with  Havelock's  saints  !  they  are  never  drunk  ! 
and  Havelock  is  always  ready  ! " 

Take  again  the  influence  that  setting  a  good 
example  has  in  Church  matters.  How  much  good 
is  done  by  one  person  taking  a  real  interest  in  some- 
thing in  connection  with  his  church — its  Sunday 
schools,  its  Savings  Bank,  its  Band  of  Hope,  its 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  enterprises,  by  giving 
in  any  way  some  help,  some  life  and  impetus,  to 
any  good  cause  in  connection  with  it.  The  result 
is  that  others  are  led  to  do  the  same.  The 
members  come  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a  holy 
and  righteous  rivalry.  The  Church  gets  known 
everywhere  for  her  good  works. 

But  let  me  rather  bring  these  remarks  to  a  still 
more  practical  bearing,  and  speak  of  some  things  in 
which  we  ought  to  strive  to  be  such  an  "  example," 
and  show  such  a  pattern. 

St.  Paul  specifies  certain  things  in  which  he 
wished  his  friend  to  be  a  pattern  of  believers. 
These  were — "  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity, 
in  spirit,  in  faith,  and  purity."  If  it  was  right 
that  Timothy  should  set  an  example  in  these 
matters,  no  less  is  it  our  duty  to  do  so. 
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SERMON. 


I.   First  of  all  we  are  exhorted  to  be  a  pattern  of 
what  believers  ought  to  be  in  word ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  our  utterances  in  public  and  private 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  be  to 
others  as  an  example  of  what  the  speech  of  believers 
ought  to  be.     Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  our  words 
are  uniformly  of  such  a  character  ;  are  they  of  the 
kind  that  we  feel  will  be  acceptable  to  God ;  true, 
generous,  brave,  free  from  spite,  passion,  and  unclean- 
ness  1    If  all  our  past  words  were  echoed  back  to  us, 
would  they  be  heard  by  us  with  joy  and  pleasure,  or 
would  they,  as  they  struck  upon  our  ear,  awaken  in  us 
wonder,  shame,  and  remorse  1  How  would  that  angry 
exclamation  now  sound,  that  irreverent  oath,  that 
filthy  jest,  that  idle  tale,  or  malicious  slander  about 
one  who  may  now  be  dead,  or  who  since  then  has 
been  kind  to  us,  and  unconsciously  returned  good 
for  evil?   How  strange,  stupid,  and  malignant  would 
they  now  seem.    How  would  we  like  them  repeated 
in  public  ?     How  would  we  like  our  children,  or 
our  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  to  hear  them1? 
Let  us  then  henceforth  take  heed  to  our  words  : 
"  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."1     If  the 
breath  with  which  we  utter  them  beats  the  air 
around  us,  and  sets  it  in  motion,  bearing  the  sound 
to  other  ears,  so  each  word  that  we  speak  leaves 
some  impression  for  good  or  evil.     In  our  own 
households,   in  our  business  transactions,  at  our 
work,  in  our  lighter  moments  of  social  enjoyment, 
as  we  gather  round  the  "  ingle  nook,"  as  we  ex- 
change confidences  with  our  most  intimate  friends, 
let  us  give  heed  to  the  words  of  our  lips  ;  let  us 
resolve  that  we  will  say  as  little  as  possible  to 
offend  and  hurt  our  brother,  or  that  will  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Him  in  whose  mouth  there  was  found 
to  be  "no  guile."2 

II.  But  not  only  in  word  are  we  exhorted  to  be 
examples,  but  also  in  conversation.  If  we  regard  only 
the  English  version,  this  does  not  seem  to  convey 
much  more  than  the  former  expression;  but  when  we 
turn  to  the  original  Greek,  we  find  that  the  word 
translated  "  conversation"  means  our  whole  outward 
behaviour,  our  whole  external  bearing,  the  manner 
in  which  we  deport  and  carry  ourselves  in  what- 
ever we  may  be  busied  about.  The  words  of  our 
mouth  may  be  much  as  they  ought  to  be.  Nay, 
our  actions  may  be  outwardly  correct  and  our 
behaviour  decorous.  But  there  may  be  something 
about  us  which  leads  men  to  distrust  us.  You  all 
must  know  what  I  mean.  You  all  must  know 
people  with  whom  you  really  have  almost  no  fault 
to  find  as  to  their  words  and  actions.  Yet  there 
is  something  about  the  way  in  which  their  words 
are  spoken  and  their  actions  done,  something  about 
their  general  bearing  that  hurts  you,  which  makes 
you  doubt  their  sincerity  and  the  motives  which 
suggest  their  words  and  actions. 

III.  There  may  be  nothing  wrong  in  the  words 
and  actions  themselves,  but  the  spirit  that  breathes 

1  Matthew  xii.  37.  2  1  Peter  ii.  22. 


through  them  may  be  such  as  to  deprive  them 
of  much  of  their  worth  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there   may   be    deeds    done    and   words    spoken 
which  are  of  small  account  in  themselves,  and  yet 
which   are   ennobled   and   elevated  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  them.     Thus,  while  keeping  our 
behaviour  as  outwardly  correct  and  exemplary  as 
we  can,  we  should  endeavour  also  to  be  examples  of 
the  believers  in  the  spirit  which  animates  our  daily 
conduct.    Nor  need  we  look  far  for  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  ought  to  animate  our  behaviour.     Love  and 
Faith  are  the  two  great  springs  from  which  Chris- 
tian conduct  issues.     They  involve  the  principles 
from  which  right  words  and  holy  actions  spring. 
We  are  to  be  patterns  of  the  believers  in  love,  or 
in  charity  as  our  English  version  renders  it.     Our 
actions  must  be  animated  by  love  to  God.     We 
must  do  our  daily  work  well,  not  from  fear,  but 
because  we  love  God  who  gives   it  to  us  to  do. 
Actions  done  out  of  slavish  dread  lose  almost  all 
their  beauty.    What  would  we  think  of  our  own  chil- 
dren if  we  saw  their  every  deed  animated  by  dread 
of  us :  how  we  should  grieve  over  their  mistaken 
view  of  our  nature.     So  must  a  God  of  love  grieve 
over  all  false  and  unworthy  views  of  His  character. 
Let  us  then  more  thoroughly  believe  in  the  love  of 
God  toward  us,  and  love  Him  in  return.     Then  out 
of  the  very  consequence  of  this  will  our  hearts  be 
full  of  love  to  our  brethren.     We  will  be  ever 
trying  to  do  them  all  the  good  we  can,  seeing  in 
every  one,  however  poor  and  sinful,  the  making 
of  a  Christian,  the  seeds  of  an  immortal  life  of  no 
less  account  to  our  Father  than  is  our  own  life. 
Let  us  henceforth  endeavour  to  be  more  "kindly 
affectioned  one  towards  another,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another."1     One  of  the  practical  outcomes  of 
this  love  is  what  we  generally  associate  with  the 
word   charity.     Are   we   charitable   even   in   the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term — of  giving  to  the  poor, 
of  helping  good  causes,  of  adding  to  the  funds  of 
our  church?     Can  we  be  called  patterns  in  this 
respect  1     Let  us  think  of  these  things,  and  if  the 
conscience  of  any  of  us  pricks  us,  let  us  henceforth 
begin  to  do  more. 

IV.  But  we  are  also  exhorted  to  be  patterns  in 
faith  This  probably  does  not  so  much  mean  ac- 
quiescence of  the  intellect  in  certain  views  of  truth, 
as  the  possession  of  a  right  attitude  of  the  whole 
spirit  to  God,  a  "loyal  and  affectionate  trust  in  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  light  of  the  world — the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  It  is  an  attachment 
to  a  Person,  divine  yet  human,  in  whom  all  virtue 
stands  out  beautiful  and  full  orbed.  It  is  adher- 
ence to  Him  who  is  the  Saviour  from  sin  in  its 
power  as  well  as  in  its  guilt.  It  is  an  attachment 
too  weak  within  all  of  us.  Be  it  ever  ours  to 
cry,  "Lord,  we  believe,  help  thou  our  unbelief."2 
"Lord,  increase  our  faith."3 

V.  The  last  virtue  mentioned  by  the  apostle  is 


2  Mark  ix.  24. 


1  Rom.  xii.  10. 


3  Luke  xvii.  5. 
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purity.  If  we  have  faith  in  God,  and  in  His 
purposes  with  us ;  if  we  realise  what  another 
apostle  meant  when  he  said,  "  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that,  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is;"1  we  shall  be  endeavouring  to 
follow  out  into  practice  His  conclusion,  which 
is,  "  Every  man  that  rests  this  hope  upon  Him 
purine th  himself,  as  He  is  pure."2  This  purity,  of 
course,  includes  chastity  of  mind  and  body.  Are 
we  as  chaste  as  we  ought  to  be  in  thought,  in 
word,  and  in  deed  ?  Do  we  always  remember  that 
our  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — houses 
in  which  God's  own  divine  Spirit  is  encased? 
This  paper  may  be  read  in  some  places  where  the 
temptation  to  impurity,  as  between  the  sexes,  in 
conversation,  even  in  action,  may  be  great.  If  so, 
I  earnestly  trust  that  this  matter  may  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  There  is  no  greater  curse 
than  the  curse  of  an  impure  mind.  There  are 
few  things  that  lead  to  more  awful  results  than 
impurity  in  thought,  in  word,  and  action  Re- 
member that  only  to  the  pure  in  heart  is  a  vision 
of  God  vouchsafed. 

In  regard  then  to  our  whole  conduct,  let  us  in 
these  matters  endeavour  to  be  an  "  example  of  the 
believers."  Let  us  endeavour  to  have  "  simplicity 
of  holy  motive,"  followed  out  by  "  consistency  of 
holy  action."  Alas  !  none  of  us  can  lay  claim  to 
be  all  we  ought  to  be.  Thomas  Erskine  was  one 
of  the  most  saintly  men  that  ever  lived,  and  yet  he 
wrote,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  myself  reproduced 
entire  in  any  human  being."  Much  more  should 
these  words  be  ours.  In  fact,  the  moment  we 
begin  to  think  of  ourselves  as  patterns  to  others 
we  cease  to  have  a  claim  to  the  title.  We  must 
be  unconscious,  not  conscious  patterns.  We  must 
never  look  down  and  compare  ourselves  with  others, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  higher  attain- 
ment— our  further  advancement  on  the  path  of 
Christian  progress.  Possessed  by  a  personal  at- 
tachment to  a  personal  Saviour,  by  whose  grace 
and  strength  we  live,  we  must  ever  look  up- 
ward to  the  One  Great  Pattern,  the  One  Great 
Exemplar,  who  said,  "  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you,"3  who  "  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  in  His  steps  :  who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth :  who, 
when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when 
He  suffered,  He  threatened  not ;  but  committed 
Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously  :  who  His 
own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness." '4 
May  God  give  each  one  of  us  grace  to  follow 
His  most  blessed  and  holy  example  in  all  things, 
as  well  as  "  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  and  in  purity." 


1  1  John  iii.  2. 
s  John  xiii.  15. 


2  1  John  iii.  3. 
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Secularism  tcstetr  fog  its  ofon 
JStantiartis. 

By  a  Working  Man. 

T  T  is  not  very  easy  to  tell  what  Secularism  is ;  it 
-*-     is  easier  to  tell  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  religion.  Some  of  its  advocates  (as  C. 
Bradlaugh)  declare  that  it  is  atheistic,  and  opposed 
to  all  and  every  kind  of  religion,  while  others,  like 
Holyoake,  assert  that  it  simply  ignores  it.  To 
ignore  is  not  to  deny,  that  is,  it  is  affirmative,  not 
negative  or  destructive.  It  so  happens  that,  in 
reality,  the  far  greater  part  of  secularist  lectures 
and  literature  is  taken  up  with  attacks  on  the 
Bible,  and  religion,  and  Christian  churches  •  so 
that,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be.  they  do  not 
differ  much  in  practice. 

To  live  without  God  and  without  any  hope 
beyond  this  world,  to  concern  oneself  only  with 
the  things  of  time  and  sense,  to  pursue  pleasure  as 
the  end  of  existence,  to  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow 
we  die,  —  to  do  all  this,  they  tell  us,  not  from 
wickedness,  or  carelessness,  or  indifference,  but 
simply  that  this  is  all  the  positive  knowledge  we 
can  get  while  here.  The  rest  is  unknowable  and 
unknown.  They  say,  The  things  of  this  life  only 
we  know ;  we  do  not  know  any  other  till  we  die. 
The  things  of  this  life  are  good,  and  it  is  goodness 
to  seek  their  good.  Religion,  at  best,  is  a  great 
waste  of  time,  and  money,  and  energy.  It  does 
nothing  to  advance,  much  to  retard,  science,  which 
is  the  true  providence  of  life.  It  makes  men  in- 
sensible to  the  evils  around  them,  and  causes  them 
to  look  for  compensation  to  another  and  a  better 
world.  Would  it  not  be  better,  they  say,  to  make 
this  a  better  world,  than  look  forward  to  another 
we  may  never  see ;  to  seek  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  the  greatest  possible  number  now,  where 
we  are,  than  idle  away  our  time  in  dreaming  of 
another  life  ? 

Secularism  concerns  itself  with  the  present  and 
the  practical :  its  labours  can  be  tested  here  and 
now.  "  Utility  is  the  test  of  truth.  We  can  only 
know  that  to  be  good  and  virtuous  which  produces 
happiness.  All  men  seek  no  higher  aim  in  life  than 
happiness,  not  the  greedy,  selfish  kind  of  happiness 
the  ancients  used  to  talk  about,  but  benevolence, 
purity,  and  good-will  to  all  men.  Live  for  others, 
is  their  cry.  If  ye  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again,  looking  for  a  recompense  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  that  is  only  other-worldliness 
and  selfishness  at  best.  If  ye  do  all  this  only  to 
make  others  happy,  hoping  for  nothing,  but  only  to 
see  them  happy,  then  that  is  true  secularism." 

We  are  again  and  again  assured  that  if  we  will 
only  give  up  all  religion,  and  serve  our  fellow-men, 
whom  we  do  know,  and  who  need  our  help,  instead 
of  serving  God,  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  who 
does  not  need  our  service,  this  earth  would  become 
a  paradise,  and  that  would  be  far  better  than  look- 
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ing  for  any  other.  They  only  forget  to  tell  us  two 
thiugs — 1st,  How  long  a  lease  any  of  ua  would 
have  of  this  earthly  paradise.  I  am  afraid,  then  as 
now,  we  would  only  be  tenants  at  will,  liable  to  re- 
moval at  a  moment's  notice.  2d,  How  we  are  to 
get  this  earth  made  a  paradise  without  its  God, 
for  I  have  known  many  infidels,  and  they  are  not 
extra  good  at  making  paradises.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  them  making  the  attempt  now ;  they  have 
full  liberty  of  speech  and  organisation  ;  they  have 
had  this  advice  given  them  for  years.  Are  they 
the  most  benevolent  men  you  know  ?  do  they  head 
the  subscription  lists  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
relief  of  the  Bank  shareholders  1  etc.  etc.  Are  they 
the  chief  supporters  of  all  our  charitable  institu- 
tions? or  have  they  better  ones  of  their  own? 
"  Away,"  as  Holyoake  says,  "  from  the  word-jug- 
glery of  the  pulpits,  and  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  churches,  where  men  go  because  their  neigh- 
bours do,  to  pray  by  rote  and  worship  through 
fear."  What  does  the  Secular  Union  of  Edin- 
burgh give  to  any  benevolent  institution  ?  Not  a 
penny  !  Our  churches  gave  last  year  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  £1725  :  12  :  11,  and  it  was  the  members 
of  our  churches  chiefly  who  gave  the  rest.  Where 
are  their  missionaries  at  home  or  abroad  teaching  all 
the  secular  virtues  ?     Nowhere  ! 

Are  they  in  earnest,  then,  even  in  their  secular- 
ism ?  If  their  earnestness  be  measured  by  what  it 
costs  them,  would  not  a  penny  a  head  per  week 
be  above  the  average?  But  they  are  poor,  they 
say, — but  why  poor  ?  They  have  one  gospel  only, 
which  costs  them  little  money,  and  less  time  and 
energy,  to  preach  it.  It  is  the  gospel  of  making 
the  most  of  this  world,  and  if  poor,  they  have  lost 
the  race.  They  believe  in  the  gospel  of  getting  on, 
and  they  don't  get  on  at  all.  But  they  have,  they 
say,  no  influence.  Why  ?  Have  they  not  found 
out  the  true  secret  of  life?  and  while  we  are  assured 
in  one  breath  that  men  seek  no  other  or  higher 
object  in  life  than  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they 
have  not  attracted  men  to  follow  their  example ; 
they  are  still  few,  and  feeble,  and  poor,  restless  and 
miserable. 

Now  we  do  not  assert  that  a  man's  life  consisteth 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  know  that  there  is  here  and  now 
a  higher  life  to  which  wealth  and  outward  circum- 
stances bear  no  relation,  and  that  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  in  this  life,  rich  in  faith,  to  be  heirs  of 
His  kingdom.  But  even  if  this  life  be  all,  and  death 
end  all,  the  secularist  has  made  a  bad  bargain  ;  for 
we  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  that  if  this 
world  be  the  only  prize  worth  having,  and  they 
deliberately  lose  their  souls  in  order  to  gain  it,  then 
they  are  doubly  foolish,  for  they  have  lost  both 
worlds ;  and  let  them  talk  as  they  will  about  the 
superiority  of  infidel  to  Christian  virtue,  the  world 
is  wonderfully  slow  to  believe  it.  A  true  Christian 
is  still  the  highest  style  of  man.  That  there  are 
hypocrites,  pretenders  only  to  the  Christian  name, 


is  the  highest  proof  that  that  name  is  reckoned  a 
good  name.  Nobody  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
pretend  to  be  an  infidel  to  get  a  good  name ;  and 
why,  except  that  this  modern  attempt  to  identify 
infidelity  with  a  purer  and  loftier  morality  is  a 
transparent  fallacy  ?  However  earnest  and  sincere 
its  advocates  be,  it  must  fail.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  to  plant  a  tree  without 
a  root.  For  example,  they  teach,  or  try  to  teach, 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  by  denying  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  How  can  we  be  Brothers  if  we  have 
not  a  common  Father  ?  Where  can  they  find  a 
loftier  motive  for  being  kind  to  the  evil  and  the 
good,  than  to  be  like  our  Father,  who  causes  His 
sun  to  shine,  and  His  rain  to  fall,  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust  ? 

It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
has  commanded  us,  but  that  our  Father  in  Heaven 
is  good,  that  we  are  to  be  like  Him.  Secularism 
has  no  motive  strong  enough  to  influence  a  man 
who  says,  "  My  happiness  is  the  end  of  my  exist- 
ence ;  I  will  look  after  that  first.  I  may  be  good 
to  them  that  will  be  good  to  me.  For  the  rest,  let 
them  die."  So  far  from  secularism  being  a  system 
of  pure  morality  and  lofty  self-sacrifice  to  them 
that  need  it  most,  it  offers  an  excuse  and  premium 
to  their  self-will  and  selfishness,  and,  at  best,  is 
only  a  paralysis  and  desolation  to  the  whole  moral 
nature  of  man.  As  a  scheme  for  this  world,  to  be 
tested  in  this  world,  it  is  an  utter  failure ;  as  a 
scheme  for  the  whole  of  man's  nature  and  destiny 
it  is  utter  ruin.  It  offers  no  help  or  strength  against 
temptation  ;  it  knows  of  no  being  higher  than  man  : 
no  comfort  in  trouble  ;  no  sympathising  Father  in 
heaven,  who  is  making  all  things  work  together 
for  our  good,  and  giving  us  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need ;  no  pardon  for  the  past,  and  no  hope  for 
the  future  :  our  children,  once  gone,  are  gone  for 
ever ;  and  our  friends,  in  leaving  us,  shall  see  us  no 
more.  Looking  up,  the  secularist  sees,  instead  of 
a  beaming,  loving  eye,  a  dark  and  hopeless  blank, 
and  behind  him  hears  only  the  groans  of  a  father- 
less world. 


By  a  Working  Man's  Wife. 

OTHOU,  the  tender  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ! 
How  can  I  grudge  Thee  what  is  all  Thine  own  ? 
The  little  lambs  Thou'st  given  me  to  keep 
I  cannot  claim  ;  they  unto  Thee  belong. 
And  though  Thou  choose  to  take  the  best  from  me, 
They're  not  too  good  for  Thee. 

As  when  a  shepherd  doth  a  lamb  up-take, 
The  ewe  will  follow  of  her  own  accord, 
And  keep  close  to  him  for  her  young  one's  sake, 

Even  thus  may  I  be  drawn  unto  the  Lord  ; 
That  at  the  last  my  lambs  I  may  behold 

Safe,  safe  within  the  fold. 

A.  JL 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

Br  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  CORAL  ISLAND — PROCEEDINGS  THEREON. 

THE  island  on  which,  the  raft  with  its  occupants  had 
been  cast  was  of  small  size,  not  more  than  six  miles 
in  extent,  and  lay  low  in  the  water.  Nevertheless  it  was 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  among  which  were 
several  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  the  long  feathery 
branches  of  which  waved  gracefully  in  a  gentle  breeze,  as  if 
beckoning  an  invitation  to  the  castaways  on  the  reef  to 
cross  the  lagoon  and  find  shelter  there.  But  crossing  the 
lagoon  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

"Shure  it's  a  mile  wide  if  it's  a  futt,"  said  one  of  the 
men  as  they  stood  in  a  group  on  the  reef,  dripping  and 
gazing  at  the  isle. 

"No,  Simon  O'Rook,"  said  Bob  Corkey,  in  that  flat 
contradictious  way  to  which  some  men  are  prone,  ' '  no, 
it's  only  half  a  mile  if  it's  an  inch." 

"You're  wrong,  both  of  you,"  said  Baldwin  Burr,  "it 
ain't  more  than  quarter  of  a  mile.  Quite  an  easy  swim 
for  any  of  us." 

"Except  my  Polly,"  observed  the  captain  quietly. 
"Ay,   and  those  who  are  too  weak  to  swim,"  said 
"Watty  Wilkins,  with  a  glance  at  his  friend  Ben,  who  had 
lain  down  on  the  sand  and  listened  with  a  calm  un- 
troubled look  to  the  conversation. 

"You  don't  seem  at  all  anxious,"  whispered  Polly  to 
Ben. 

' '  No,  Polly.  I'm  not.  I  have  lately  been  taught  how 
to  trust  in  God  by  your  example. " 

' '  By  mine  ! "  exclaimed  the  child  in  extreme  surprise. 
Before  Ben  could  reply  the  captain  turned  and  called 
to  Polly. 

"  Come  here,  niy  duckey  ;  Edwin  Jack  offers  to  swim 
over  the  lagoon  to  the  island  with  you  on  his  back.  Will 
you  trust  yourself  to  him  ?" 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  the  child  promptly, 
"  But  maybe  there  are  sharks,"  suggested  O'Rook. 
There  was  a  momentary  silence.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  every  one  had  forgotten  sharks.  "What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  raft  was  utterly  destroyed.  Only 
a  few  of  the  logs  which  had  formed  it  lay  on  the  reef ;  the 
rest  were  floating  on  the  lagoon  at  various  distances,  none 
nearer  than  fifty  yards. 

"There's  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  reconstruct  our 
raft,"  said  the  captain,  throwing  off  his  coat  and  shoes  ; 
"so  these  logs  must  be  secured." 

He  had  only  taken  two  steps  towards  the  water  when 
Philosopher  Jack  grasped  his  arm. 

"  Stop,  sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  Polly.  Now 
lads,  those  who  can  swim  come  along  !" 

Another  instant  and  he  was  in  the  sea,  regardless  of 
sharks,  and  striking  out  for  the  floating  wreckage,  closely 
followed  by  O'Rook,  Corkey,  Burr,  and  "Watty  Wilkins. 
Strange  to  say,  eight  other  men  of  the  crew  could  not 
swim,  although  they  had  managed  somehow  to  scramble 
on  the  reef.  Whether  it  was  that  the  sharks  were  not 
there  at  the  time,  or  that  the  number  and  energy  of  the 
swimmers  frightened  them,  we  cannot  tell,  but  each  man 
reached  a  log  or  plank  in  safety,  and  began  pushing  it 
towards  the  reef.  It  was  when  they  drew  near  to  this 
that  the  trial  of  their  courage  was  most  severe.  The  ex- 
citement and  gush  of  daring  with  which  they  had  plunged 
in  was  by  that  time  expended,  and  the  slow  motion 
of  the  logs  gave  them  time  for  reflection.  O'Rook's 
lively  fancy  troubled  him  much. 

"If  the  baists  would  only  attack  a  man  in  front,"  he 
muttered,  "it's  little  I'd  mind  'em,  but  to  come  up 
behind,  sneakin'  like — hooroo  !" 


At  that  moment  a  branch  of  coral,  which  projected 
rather  far  from  the  bottom,  touched  O'Rook's  toe  and 
drew  from  him  an  incontrollable  yell  of  alarm.  Baldwin 
Burr,  who  swam  close  behind,  was  humorously  inclined 
as  well  as  cool.  He  pushed  the  plank  he  was  guiding 
close  to  his  comrade's  back,  dipped  the  end  of  it  and 
thrust  it  down  on  O'Rook's  kgs. 

The  effect  was  even  more  powerful  than  he  had  hoped 
for. 

"  A  shark  ! — a  sha-a-a-rk  ! "  howled  O'Rook,  and  dived 
under  the  broken  main-yard  which  he  was  piloting  ashore. 
Coming  up  on  the  other  side,  he  tried  to  clamber  on  it, 
but  it  rolled  round  and  dropped  him.  He  went  down 
with  a  gurgling  cry.  Again  he  rose,  grasped  the  spar 
with  his  left  arm,  glared  wildly  round,  and  clenched  his 
right  hand  as  if  ready  to  hit  any  creature — fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl — on  the  nose  that  should  assail  him. 

"  Take  it  easy,  messmate,"  said  Burr  in  a  quiet  tone  ; 
"sorry  I  touched  you.     Hope  it  didn't  hurt  much." 

"  Och  !  it  was  you,  was  it  ?  sure,  I  thought  it  was  a 
shark  ;  well,  well,  it's  plaised  I  am  to  be  let  off  so 
aisy." 

With  this  philosophic  reflection  O'Rook  landed  with 
his  piece  of  timber.  Enough  of  material  was  soon  col- 
lected to  form  a  raft  sufficiently  large  to  ferry  half  of  the 
party  across  the  lagoon,  and  in  two  trips  the  whole  were 
landed  in  safety  on  the  island. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Jack,"  said  Baldwin 
Burr,  that  this  island  was  made  by  coral  insects  ?" 
"  Yes  I  do  !"  said  Jack. 
"  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  ?"  asked  Burr. 
"  From  the  bottom  to  the  top,"  said  Edwin. 
Baldwin  asked  this  question  of  the  philosopher  during 
a  pause  in  their  labours.     They  were,  at  the  time,  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  new  bower  for  Polly  among  the 
flowing  shrubs  under  the  cocoa-nut  palms.     Polly  herself 
was  aiding  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  scattered 
among  the  bushes,  variously  employed  in  breaking  down 
branches,  tearing  up  long  grass,  and  otherwise  clearing 
ground  for  an  encampment. 

"How  could  insects  make  an  island?"  asked  Polly, 
sitting  down  on  a  bank  to  rest. 

' '  Don't  you  know,  Poll  ? "  said  Edwin ;  ' '  why,  I  thought 
your  father  taught  you  about  almost  everything. " 

" Oh  no,"  replied  Polly,  with  an  innocent  smile,  "not 
everything  yet,  you  know,  but  I  daresay  he  will  in  the 
course  of  time.     Tell  me  about  the  insects." 

"Well,  let  me  see,  how  shall  I  begin?"  said  Jack, 
leaning  against  the  bank,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his 
breast.  ' '  The  coral  insects,  Polly,  are  very  small,  some 
of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  They  are  great 
builders.  There  is  lime  in  sea-water.  The  insects, 
which  are  called  corallines,  have  the  power  of  attracting 
this  lime  to  them  ;  drawing  it  away  from  the  water,  so 
to  speak,  and  fixing  it  round  their  own  bodies,  which  is 
called  secreting  the  lime.  Thus  they  form  shells,  or 
houses,  to  themselves,  which  they  fix  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Having  laid  the  basements  of  their  houses  close 
together,  they  proceed  to  add  upper  storeys,  and  thus 
they  add  storey  to  storey,  until  they  reach  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  They  work  in  such  innumerable  millions  that, 
in  course  of  time,  they  form  reefs  and  islands,  as  you  see. 
"But  I  don't  see!"  said  Polly,  looking  round;  "at 
least,  I  don't  see  corallines  working. " 

' '  Ah,  good, "  said  Baldwin,  with  a  nod  of  approval  to 
the  child,  as  if  to  say,  "You  have  him  there  !" 

"  True,"  returned  the  philosopher,  "  because  the  coral- 
lines can  only  work  under  water.  The  moment  they 
reach  the  surface,  they  die  ;  but  those  that  remain  con- 
tinue their  labours  on  the  sides  of  the  reef,  or  island,  and 
thus  widen  it.  Then  the  waves  break  off  masses  of 
coral,  and  cast  them  with  drifting  sea-weed  and  other 
things  up  on  the  reef,  which  makes  it  higher  ;  then 
sea-birds  come  to  rest  on  it.  The  winds  carry  seeds  of 
various  plants  to  it,  which  take  root,  grow  up,  die  ;  and 
thus  thicken  the  soil  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last,  after 
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a  long,  long  time,  the  island  becomes  a  pretty  large  and 
fertile  one  like  this." 

••  Wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Polly  ;  "what  a  clever  insect." 

"Clever  indeed,"  returned  Edwin;  "  especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  has  got  no  brains.'' 

"  No  brains  !"  echoed  Baldwin. 

"  No,  it  has  little  more  than  a  stomach." 

"  Oh  !  come  now,"  remonstrated  Baldwin  ;  "  we  can't 
believe  that,  can  we,  Miss  Tolly?  Even  a  house-builder 
must  think,  much  more  an  island-builder  ;  and  no  fellow 
can  think  with  his  stomach,  you  know." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  I  tell  you,"  continued  Jack, 
"and  these  little  creatures  manage  to  create  hundreds 
of  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas,  by  their  perseverance, 
energy,  and  united  action.  Quite  an  example  to  man — 
eh,  Baldwin?" 

"  Ha  !  just  so — a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  all  together.  I  think  we'd  better  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  corry-lines,  else  Miss  Polly's  bower  won't 
be  ready  afore  dark." 

So  saying,  the  seaman  and  our  philosopher  resumed 
their  work  with  such  united  energy — aided  by  Polly  her- 
self— that  a  very  comfortable  habitation  of  boughs  and 
large  leaves  was  finished  before  the  day  closed.  It  re- 
sembled a  large  bee-hive,  was  overshadowed  by  dense 
foliage  of  a  tropical  kind,  and  carpeted  with  a  species  of 
fern. 

Polly  was  profuse  in  her  thanks,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  called  to  her  father  to  come  and  admire  it.  The 
stout  mariner  at  once  obeyed  the  summons.  He  quitted 
the  pile  of  firewood  on  which  he  had  been  labouring,  and, 
with  a  violently  red  face  and  perspiring  brow,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  bearing  a  mighty  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Splendid  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  beaming  admiration. 
"  It's  fit  for  the  queen  of  the  coral  isles." 

"  For  whom  it  is  intended!"  said  Philosopher  Jack, 
quickly. 

Polly  laughed,  for  she  understood  the  compliment,  but 
suddenly  became  grave,  as  she  remembered  Ben  Trench, 
and  said,  "  No,  no,  it  must  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  Ben." 

"That's  kind  of  you,  Polly,"  said  Watty  Wilkins, 
coming  up  with  a  huge  bundle  of  grass  and  foliage  for 
bedding  at  the  moment;  "but  Ben  has  got  friends  to 
remember  him  as  well  as  you.  Bob  Corkey  and  I  have 
made  him  a  hut  on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes — there, 
you  may  see  the  top  of  it  through  the  leaves." 

"  Does  any  one  know  where  Mr.  Luke  is  1"  asked  the 
captain. 

None  of  those  assembled  at  the  bower  had  seen  him 
for  some  hours,  and  Captain  Samson  was  on  the  point  of 
organising  a  party  to  go  in  search  of  him,  when  one  of 
the  crew  came  in  from  the  bush  and  said  he  had  gone 
off  with  Simon  O'Rook  to  the  highest  point  of  the  low 
islet,  to  ascertain  if  possible  its  extent. 

"He's  all  right  if  O'Rook  is  with  him,"  said  the  cap- 
tain to  Polly,  in  confidence,  when  they  went  into  the 
bower  together  ;  "  but  he's  not  to  be  trusted  away  by  him- 
self.    I  never  saw  a  man  more  unfit  to  look  after  himself. " 

"  And  yet  he  is  a  good,  kind  man,  father,"  said  Polly. 

"  True,  quite  true,  Poll,"  replied  the  captain,  musingly. 
"  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  some  men  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  meant  for  women  ;  maybe  it  is  by  way  of  balancing 
those  women  who  seem  to  have  been  meant  for  men  ! " 

Polly  listened  to  this  with  a  look  of  grave  considera- 
tion, but  not  having  formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
wisely  held  her  tongue. 

Meanwhile,  O'Rook  led  his  companion  towards  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  islet,  which,  being  elear  of  trees, 
seemed  likely  to  afford  them  a  good  outlook.  The  sailor 
was  a  man  of  inquiring  disposition,  and  being  of  a  free- 
and-easy  nature,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  his  mind 
on  all  occasions.  After  walking  beside  his  tall  com- 
panion, and  eyeing  his  thin  figure  and  sad  countenance 
in    ilence  for  some  time,  he  said  abruptly, 

,:  You're  a  cadaverous  sort  o'  man,  Mr.  Luke." 

"Think  so?"  said  Mr.  Luke,  gently. 


"  Of  course,  I  can't  help  thinkin'  so,  because  I  see  it," 
returned  O'Rook.  ' '  Was  it  a  fall,  now,  w'en  you  was  a 
babby,  that  did  it,  or  measles  ?" 

"  Neither,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  Mr.  Luke,  with 
a  good-natured  smile  ;  ' '  my  father  before  me  was  cada- 
verous." 

"Ah  !"  said  O'Rook,  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  as  he 
touched  the  region  of  Ms  heart  with  his  left  thumb, 
"p'raps  it  was  somethin'  o'  this  sort,  eh?  I've  bin 
through  that  myself  in  the  ould  country,  where  as  purty 
a — well,  well,  it's  all  over  now,  but  I've  a  fellow-feelin' 
for " 

"No,"  interrupted  Mr.  Luke,  with  a  sigh,  "it  wasn't 
a  disappointment.     It  was — oh  !  what  a  splendid  view  ! " 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  the  moment, 
and  the  view  of  the  verdant  islet  that  burst  upon  them 
might  well  have  called  forth  admiration  from  men  of 
coarser  mould  than  they. 

O'Rook  forgot  for  a  few  minutes  the  subject  of  his 
curiosity,  and  compared  the  prospect  to  some  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Ireland,  though  there  was  no 
resemblance  whatever  between  the  two.  He  soon  re- 
turned, however,  to  the  previous  subject  of  conversation, 
but  Mr.  Luke  had  ceased  to  be  communicative. 

"What  is  that  lying  on  the  beach  ?"  he  said,  pointing 
in  the  direction  referred  to. 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  answered  O'Rook ;  "looks 
like  a  boat,  don't  it  ?" 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Luke,  "and  there  is  something 
lying  beside  it  like  a  man.     Come,  let's  go  see. " 

The  two  explorers  went  rapidly  down  the  gentle  slope 
that  led  to  the  beach,  and  soon  found  that  the  object  in 
question  was  indeed  a  boat,  old,  rotten,  and  blistered 
with  the  sun.  Beside  it  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with 
a  few  rags  of  the  garments  that  had  once  formed  its 
clothing,  still  clinging  to  it  here  and  there.  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight.  Evidently  the  unfortunate  man  had  been 
cast  away  in  an  open  boat,  and  had  been  thrown  on  that 
beach  when  too  much  exhausted  to  make  a  last  struggle 
for  life,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  his  having  wandered 
from  the  boat,  or  cut  down  bushes,  or  attempted  to  make 
a  fire.  His  strength  had  apparently  enabled  him  to  get  out 
of  the  boat,  that  was  all,  and  there  he  had  lain  down  to  die. 

For  some  time  the  two  wanderers  stood  contemplating 
the  sight  in  silence,  and  when  at  length  they  spoke  it 
was  in  low,  sad  tones. 

"Poor,  poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Luke,  "he  must  have 
been  shipwrecked,  like  ourselves,  and  cast  adrift  in  the 
boat.  But  I  wonder  that  he  is  alone ;  one  would  expect 
that  some  of  his  comrades  must  have  got  into  the  boat 
along  with  him." 

"No  doubt,"  said  O'Rook,  "they  was  all  starved  at 
sea  and  throw'd  overboard.  Come,  Mr.  Luke,  let's  bury 
him  ;  it's  all  we  can  do  for  the  poor  man  now. " 

Saying  this,  O'Rook  threw  off  his  jacket,  and,  with  his 
companion's  assistance,  soon  scraped  a  hole  in  the  sand 
Into  this  they  were  about  to  lift  the  skeleton,  when  they 
observed  that  its  right  hand  covered  a  decayed  remnant 
of  rag,  under  which  was  seen  a  glittering  substance.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  clasp  of  a  notebook,  which,  however, 
was  so  decayed  and  glued  together  that  it  could  not  be 
opened.  O'Rook  therefore  wrapped  it  in  his  handker- 
chief and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  they  buried  the 
skeleton,  and  rolled  a  large  mass  of  coral  rock  upon  the 
grave  to  mark  the  spot. 

A  careful  examination  was  next  made  of  the  old  boat 
and  the  locality  around  it,  but  nothing  whatever  was 
found  to  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  the  vessel  to  which 
the  man  had  belonged. 

Returning  to  the  encampment,  O'Rook  and  his  com- 
panion found  their  friends  busy  preparing  supper,  which 
consisted  of  some  provisions  saved  from  the  raft  and 
cocoa-nuts. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  party  was  assembled  in 
front  of  Polly's  bower,  listening  eagerly,  while  O'Rook 
described  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  to  the  captain, 
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and  produced  the  old  note-book.  Deep  was  the  interest 
of  every  member  of  that  little  community  as  the  captain 
attempted  to  open  the  book,  and  intense  was  the 
expression  of  disappointment  on  each  countenance, 
— especially  on  that  of  Polly — when,  after  a  prolonged 
trial,  he  utterly  failed. 

"Let   Philosopher  Jack    try  it,"   exclaimed  Watty 
Wilkins  eagerly. 


The  Captain  at  once  handed  the  book  to  Jack  with  a 
smile. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  "a  philosopher  ought  to  under- 
stand the  management  of  books  better  than  a  skipper, 
but  when  a  book  is  glued  hard  and  fast  like  that,  it  may 
puzzle  even  a  philosopher  to  master  its  contents." 

Jack  made  the  attempt,  however.  He  went  to  work 
with  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  thorough  workman.     By 


the  aid  of  heat  and  gentle  friction  and  a  little  moisture, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  a  penknife,  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  opening  the  book  in  one  or  two  places.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest  of  the  party  supped  and 
speculated  on  the  probable  contents  of  the  book. 

^' Here  is  a  legible  bit  at  last,"  said  Jack,  "but  the 
writing  is  very  faint.  Let  me  see.  It  refers  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  wind.  The  poor  man  evidently 
kept  a  private  journal.  Ah  !  here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  the  damp  has  not  had  so  much  effect." 

As  he  turned  and  separated  the  leaves  with  great  care, 


Jack's  audience  gazed  at  him  intently  and  forgot  supper. 
At  last  he  began  to  read  slowly  : — 

"'Saturday,  4th.—  Have  been  three  weeks  now  on 
short  allowance.  We  are  all  getting  perceptibly  weaker. 
The  captain,  who  is  not  a  strong  man,  is  sinking.  The 
boat  is  overcrowded.  If  a  gale  should  spring  up  we  shall 
all  perish.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  two  of  the  men. 
They  are  powerful  fellows,  and  the  captain  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  quite  capable  of  murdering  the  most  of  us, 
and  throwing  us  overboard  to  save  their  own  lives. ' 

"Here  there  is  a  blank,"  said  Jack,  "and  the  next 
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date  is  the  Sth,  bat  there  is  no  month  or  year  given. 
The  writing  continues : — '  I  scarce  know  what  has  passed 
daring  the  last  few  days.  It  is  like  a  horrible  dream. 
The  two  men  made  the  attempt,  and  killed  big  George, 
whom  they  feared  most,  because  of  his  courage  and  known 
fidelity  to  the  captain,  but  before  they  could  do  further 
mischief  the  second  mate  shot  them  both.  The  boat 
floats  lighter  now,  and,  through  God's  mercy,  the  weather 
continues  fine.  Our  last  ration  was  served  out  this 
morning — two  ounces  of  biscuit  each,  and  a  wine-glass  of 
water.  Sunday,  11th. — Two  days  without  food.  The 
captain  read  to  us  to-day  some  chapters  out  of  the  Bible, 
those  describing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  "Williams  and 
Ranger  were  deeply  impressed,  and  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  lament  their  sins,  and  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  crucifiers  of  Jesus.  The  captain's  voice  very  weak, 
but  he  is  cheerful  and  resigned.  It  is  evident  that  his 
trust  is  in  the  Lord.  He  exhorts  us  frequently.  We 
feel  the  want  of  water  more  than  food.  Wednesday. — 
The  captain  and  Williams  died  yesterday.  Ranger  drank 
sea  water  in  desperation.  He  went  mad  soon  after,  and 
jumped  overboard.  We  tried  to  save  him,  but  failed. 
Only  three  of  us  are  left.  If  we  don't  meet  with  a  ship, 
or  sight  an  island,  it  will  soon  be  all  over  with  us. 
Thursday. — I  am  alone  now.  An  island  is  in  sight,  but 
I  can  scarcely  raise  myself  to  look  at  it.  I  will  bind  this 
book  to  my  hand.  If  any  one  finds  me,  let  him  send  it 
to  my  beloved  wife,  Lucy.  It  will  comfort  her  to  know 
that  my  last  thoughts  on  earth  were  of  her  dear  self,  and 
that  my  soul  is  resting  on  my  Redeemer.  I  grow  very 
cold  and  faint.     May  God's  best  blessing  rest '" 

The  voice  of  the  reader  stopped  suddenly,  and  for  some 
moments  there  was  a  solemn  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
sob  from  Polly  Samson. 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"There  is  nothing  more,"  said  Jack  sadly.  "His 
strength  must  have  failed  him  suddenly.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, for,  as  he  has  neither  signed  his  name,  nor  given 
the  address  of  his  wife,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fulfil  his 
wishes." 

"  Maybe,"  suggested  O'Rook,  "  if  you  open  some  more 
o'  the  pages  you'll  find  a  name  somewheres." 

Jack  searched  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  book 
would  admit  of,  and  found  at  last  the  name  of  David 

Ban ,  the  latter  part  of  the  surname  being  illegible. 

He  also  discovered  a  lump  in  one  place,  which,  on  being 
cut  into,  proved  to  be  a  lock  of  golden  hah-,  in  perfect 
preservation.     It  was  evidently  that  of  a  young  person. 

"  That's  Lucy's  hair,"said  O'Rook  promptly.  "  Blessin's 
on  her  poor  heart.  Give  it  me,  Philosopher  Jack,  as 
well  as  the  hook.  They  both  belong  to  me  by  rights, 
'cause  I  found  'em  ;  an'  if  ever  I  set  futt  in  old  England 
again  I'll  hunt  her  up,  and  give  'em  to  her." 

As  no  one  disputed  O'Rook's  claim,  the  book  and  lock 
of  hair  were  handed  to  him. 

Soon  afterwards  Polly  lay  down  to  rest  in  her  new 
bower,  and  her  father,  with  his  men,  made  to  themselves 
comfortable  couches  around  her,  under  the  canopy  of  the 
luxuriant  shrubs. 

A  week  passed.  During  that  period  Captain  Samson, 
with  Polly,  Jack,  and  Wilkins,  walked  over  the  island 
in  all  directions  to  ascertain  its  size  and  productions, 
while  the  crew  of  the  "  Lively  Poll"  found  full  employ- 
ment in  erecting  huts  of  boughs  and  broad  leaves,  and  in 
collecting  cocoa-nuts  and  a  few  other  wild  fruits  and  roots. 

Meanwhile  the  bottle  thrown  overboard  by  Watty 
Wilkins,  with  its  "message  from  the  sea,"  began  a  long 
and  slow  but  steady  voyage. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  to  the  reader  that 
there  are  two  mighty  currents  in  the  ocean,  which  never 
cease  to  flow.  The  heated  waters  of  the  equator  flow 
north  and  south  to  get  cooled  at  the  poles,  and  then  flow 
back  again  from  the  poles  to  get  reheated  at  the  equator. 

The  form  of  continents,  the  effect  of  winds,  the  motion 
of  tne  earth,  and  other  influences,  modify  the  flow  of  this 
great  oceanic  current,  and  produce  a  variety  of  streams. 
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One  of  these  streams,  a  warm  one,  passing  up  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  driven  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which 
it  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  and  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  Watty  Wilkins' 
bottle  had  been  caught  by  this  stream  it  would,  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  many  months,  have  been  landed  on  the 
west  of  Ireland.  If  it  had  been  caught  by  any  of  the 
other  streams,  it  might  have  ended  its  career  on  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  Australia,  or  any  of  the  many  "  ends  of 
the  earth."  But  the  bottle  came  under  a  more  active 
influence  than  that  of  the  ocean  streams.  It  was  picked 
up,  one  calm  day,  by  a  British  ship,  and  carried  straight 
to  England,  where  its  contents  were  immediately  put  into 
the  newspapers,  and  circulated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  effect  of  little  Wilkins'  message  from  the  sea  on 
different  minds  was  various.  By  some  it  was  read  with 
interest  and  pathos,  while  others  glanced  it  over  with 
total  indifference.  But  there  were  a  few  on  whom  the 
message  fell  like  a  thunderbolt,  as  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show. 

To  be  continued. 


By  Rev.  George  Matheson,  B.D. 

I  HE  heaven  and  earth  are  meeting, 
The  day  and  dark  are  greeting, 
For  God  Himself  in  splendour  has  filled  the  sunless  sky, 
And  all  the  plains  are  ringing 
With  angel  voices  singing, 
"  Peace  to  the  lowly  hearted  ;  glory  to  God  most  high." 

0  shepherds  worn  and  weary, 

The  night  no  more  is  dreary, 
Your  watch  hath  been  surprised  by  unexpected  day  ; 

Unheralded  by  warning 

Breaks  out  the  midnight  morning, 
And  all  the  startled  shadows  in  terror  flee  away. 

Blest  morning  of  God's  pity, 

Let  down  from  that  fair  City 
That  needeth  not  the  sun  to  be  its  noonday  light ; 

Before  thy  golden  portals 

We  mortals  stand  immortals, 
And  longing  fades  in  wonder,  and  faith  is  lost  in  sight. 

Hear,  all  ye  sons  of  sadness, 

The  tidings  of  great  gladness 
That  stir  the  sleeping  valleys,  that  hush  the  wakerife  seas, 

To  you  in  Bethlehem's  manger 

Is  born  the  heavenly  Stranger 
For  whom  the  anxious  world  waiteth  on  bended  knees. 

Nature  hath  heard  the  story, 

And  sent  a  star  of  glory 
To  pay  her  meed  of  tribute  to  Him  that  wears  her  crown  : 

Wisdom,  from  all  the  ages, 

Hath  singled  out  her  sages 
Before  His  infant  feet  to  lay  proud  reason  down. 

0  Child  of  beauty  golden, 

Young  'mid  the  nations  olden, 
Earth  kindles  at  Thy  morning  her  days  of  youth  long  set, 

And  hearts  that  seemed  to  wither 

Burst  into  bloom  together 
Beneath  the  sunlit  hope  that  waits  Thy  Olivet. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  Barony  Parish, 
Glasgow. 

T  ET  me  explain  at  the  outset  why  the  title 
"  The  Glasgow  Mission  "  was  adopted.  We 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  week  of  meetings  only, 
with  a  variety  of  speakers  and  of  addresses  :  we 
wished  a  time  of  continuous  and  progressive 
spiritual  instruction,  in  which,  day  by  day,  and 
from  more  to  more,  the  Word  of  Keconciliation 
should  be  opened  up.  Moreover,  we  desired  not 
to  wait  for  people,  but  to  go  in  quest  of  people 
— to  the  institutions,  workshops,  homes,  streets, 
and  lanes  of  our  city — that,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
might  hear  the  gospel  of  eternal  love.  It  seemed 
to  us,  therefore,  that  no  term  could  more  fitly 
indicate  what  we  sought  and  aimed  at  than  that 
which  we  selected.  Serious  was  the  responsibility 
implied  in  its  use,  but,  in  dependence  on  God's 
strength,  we  did  not  shrink  from  it.  Knowing 
that  our  sufficiency  was  of  Him,  we  attempted 
great  things. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Life  and  Work  for  the  first  impulse  and  proposal 
that  we  should  have  some  special  services.  That 
proposal,  first  made  at  a  conference,  to  which  all 
the  ministers  of  the  city  were  invited,  led  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Presbytery  being  asked  and  ob- 
tained, before  further  action  was  taken.  A  Pas- 
toral Letter  embodied  the  sanction  and  counsels  of 
the  Presbytery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, save  to  say,  that  it  is  a  feature  of  our 
work  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  has  been  under 
the  cognisance  and  authority  of  the  Presbytery. 

With  regard  to  preparations,  we  felt  that  the 
first  and  most  important  was  that  which  concerned 
the  spiritual  life  of  us  on  whom  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility rested.  The  Presbytery  enjoined  us  to 
hold  frequent  meetings  for  counsel  and  prayer. 
These  were  held  every  fortnight ;  and  very  help- 
ful meetings  they  were.  There  were  never  less, 
sometimes  more,  than  thirty  ministers  present. 
We  consulted  with  God  and  with  one  another 
as  to  the  preparations  for  ministry,  the  call  to 
repentance,  the  relation  of  the  mission  to  com- 
mercial immoralities  and  disasters,  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  spiritual  difficulties,  truths  for  the 
mission ;  and  in  one  conference  we  were  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  many  of  those  who  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  help  us  as  Mission  Preachers. 
So  pleasant  and  good  were  these  gatherings,  that  a 
strong  desire  has  been  expressed  that  they  should 
be  continued. 

The  next  part  of  our  preparatory  work  had 
reference  to  our  own  congregations.  The  Pastoral 
Letter  opened  the  ground ;  and  many  of  our 
ministers  followed  with  sermons  bearing  on  the 
mission.     By  and  by,  special  services  on  Sunday 


evenings  and  on  week  evenings  were  held.  In 
some  districts  meetings  for  office-bearers  were 
arranged.  As  the  time  approached,  tracts,  leaflets, 
intimations,  etc.,  were  distributed  in  the  parishes. 
Not  that  any  excitement  was  sought,  beyond  that 
which  awakened  attention  and  which  invited  the 
co-operation  of  the  earnest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  clergyman  needed  to 
appeal  in  vain  for  sympathetic  workers. 

All  the  while,  the  organisation  was  being  com- 
pleted. Nothing  cheered  us  more  than  the  prompt 
and  most  cordial  response  given  by  those  whom  we 
asked  to  take  the  onerous  duty  of  Mission  Preachers. 
We  secured  harmonious  progress  by  the  division 
of  the  city  into  five  districts ;  each  having,  as  its 
convener,  a  Member  of  Committee.  No  doubt,  we 
made  many  mistakes ;  we  omitted  much  to  which 
we  ought  to  have  attended  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
when  the  time  came,  we  were  ready.  It  was  a 
week  filled  with  other  things  to  which  all  eyes  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  were  turned.  Long  after  our 
arrangements  were  completed,  the  trial  of  the 
Directors  of  our  ill-fated  City  Bank  was  fixed  to 
begin  on  the  19  th  of  February,  the  first  day  of  our 
mission.  But,  notwithstanding  this  engrossment 
of  public  attention,  we  went  on,  and  all  the  natu- 
ral distraction  made  our  congregations  and  our- 
selves turn  more  humbly  and  confidingly  to  God, 
realising  more  than  we  would  otherwise  have 
done,  that  our  only  strength  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

What,  then,  shall  I  say  as  to  the  mission  week  ] 
I  speak  only  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  because, 
as  Convener  of  the  Committee  of  Presbytery,  I 
know  what  was  done  in  it.  Our  brethren  in  other 
churches  adopted  our  time,  and  kindred  meetings 
were  held  in  their  churches,  also,  I  trust,  blessed 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  all  the  districts 
and  in  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  city — the 
exceptions  being  few  and  far  between — there  were 
services  through  the  eight  days  of  the  mission.  In 
some  cases,  two  or  more  congregations  were  associ- 
ated. I  have  before  me  some  printed  outlines  or 
tables  of  these  services,  more  than  one  expressly 
mentioning  the  topics  of  instruction  ;  they  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  by  the  Minis- 
ters and  Mission  Preachers,  and  of  the  searching 
and  deeply  spiritual  instruction  given. 

So  far  as  attendance  is  concerned,  I  think  that,  con- 
sidering the  excessive  severity  of  the  weather,  and  con- 
sidering other  things  connected  with  a  time  of  mone- 
tary distress,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  Accounts 
vary  as  to  numbers  ;  some  ministers  mourning  that 
there  were  few,  others  speaking  of  large  congrega- 
tions. But,  generally,  the  congregation  increased 
each  evening,  and  the  attention  is  always  spoken 
of  as  having  been  most  marked.  In  some  churches 
where  second  meetings  were  held — meetings,  i.e., 
for  more  special  prayer  and  guidance — a  very 
solemn  impression  was  manifest.  Let  this  suffice 
as  to  results.    It  is  better  that  these  should  not  be 
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■written  about.  Yet,  there  are  who  know  that 
many  have  been  helped  to  the  supreme  Amen,  that 
many  have  been  sent  on  their  way  with  a  new  joy 
and  strength  in  God. 

The  Presbytery  recommended  "special  addi- 
tional services  for  various  classes  of  persons,  e.g., 
parents,  children,  young  women,  young  men, 
etc."  Such  services  were  held  in  many  churches, 
and  were  often  largely  attended.  Some  of  them, 
in  connection  with  my  own  parish,  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  Again,  the  Committee  were  instructed 
to  arrange  for  afternoon  mission  sermons  in  St. 
George's  Church,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city.  These  were  arranged 
for,  and  were  listened  to  by,  large  congregations, 
and  were  so  appreciated,  that  a  request  for  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  has  been  made. 

One  part  of  the  programme  set  before  us  I  must 
not  omit.  It  referred  to  short  addresses  to  em- 
ploye's in  mills  and  workshops.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  addresses  were  great,  but  in 
some  cases  they  wTere  overcome.  In  one  of  the 
parishes  with  many  large  factories,  the  minister 
obtained  access  to  every  mill,  and  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  thousands.  In  another 
parish,  or  rather  circuit  of  parishes,  which  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city,  nearly  all 
the  institutions,  with  the  willing  consent  of  the 
authorities,  were  visited,  and  short  addresses  were 
given. 

In  reviewing  this  week  of  holy  and  blessed 
activity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  its  more  salient  points. 

It  had  the  weight,  not  merely  of  individual  zeal, 
but  of  distinct  corporate  action.  That  such  a 
body  as  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow — the  constitu- 
ency so  large,  and  comprehending  such  diversities 
of  mind — should  have  acted  throughout  with  such 
unity  is,  indeed,  noteworthy — a  circumstance  on 
account  of  which  we  may  be  truly  grateful. 

It  was  a  movement  which  brought  the  clergy 
and  office-bearers  into  closer  fellowship  than  had 
been  realised  in  previous  times.  Looking  back  on 
our  conferences,  I  cannot  recall  a  jarring  word,  an 
expression  or  an  act  unbrotherly.  We  began  really 
to  know  each  other ;  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  inspired  all  was  a  help 
to  each. 

It  was  a  movement  which  established  most 
intimate  relationships  between  us  who  work  in 
this  great  city  of  the  West  and  beloved  and  honoured 
brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This 
was  to  us  a  very  great  and  much -appreciated 
privilege, — a  gain  to  us  as  it  was  to  our  flocks. 
Oni  friends  and  companions  have  borne  away  with 
them  our  hearts'  love  and  gratitude. 

Finally,  it  was  a  movement  which  bound 
ministers  and  their  eongregations  in  a  new  sense 
of  communion  and  responsibility.  The  Holy 
Communion  was,  in  several  of  the  churches,  the 


end  of  the  mission  week.  In  all,  I  am  sure 
that,  having  been  united  in  the  holiest  acts  of 
worship  each  of  the  eight  days,  having  been 
together  led  from  strength  to  strength  in  the 
truth  of  the  calling  in  Christ,  having  thus  been 
made  partakers  of  each  other's  joy,  pastors  and 
people  alike  have  received  a  fresh  consecration  to 
the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do,  and  an 
enlivened  consciousness  of  their  reciprocal  relation 
and  duty.  If  God  has  used  our  mission  for  the 
revival  of  life  in  a  portion  of  His  Church,  to  His 
name  be  the  praise  !  May  we  hear  the  command 
"Go  forward,"  and,  by  increased  earnestness,  with 
increased  blessing,  may  we  not  lose  but  add  to 
"  the  things  which  have  been  wrought." 


%  Ealft  tottfj  tfje  jfarm  ^erfcantg. 

No.  III. — The  Introduction  to  the  New 
Home. 

T^E  have  now  seen  our  young  friend  home  to  his 
first  place.  We  have  now  tried  to  guide  and 
get  him  there  all  right.  But  we  cannot  yet  part 
with  him.  We  must  introduce  him  to  his  new  home 
before  we  leave  him. 

Well,  master  and  mistress,  here  is  a  young  life 
that  God  has  brought  within  the  sphere  of  your 
home  and  influence.  You  will  do  not  a  little  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  this  life.  Whatever  you 
may  think  or  propose  about  it,  you  will  exert  a 
mighty  influence  upon  this  young  soul.  You  shall 
not  have  done  with  him  when  the  half-year's  work 
is  wrought,  and  the  half-year's  wages  paid.  There 
is  another  reckoning  and  settling  up  between  you 
and  him.  Now,  what  is  your  influence  upon  him 
to  be  1  surely  you  wish  it  to  be  for  good.  Well, 
then,  think  of  him — his  wants,  temptations,  diffi- 
culties, dangers,  and  you  will  discover  a  good  many 
things  you  could  do  for  him.  Where  there  is  the 
will,  there  is  the  way  .You  know  that  there  are 
many  evil  influences  at  work  upon  him.  You  know 
that  the  devil  and  his  agencies  are  busy  for  his 
ruin.  Will  you  not,  then,  be  a  power  on  God's 
side  for  his  salvation?  Perhaps  you  have  dear 
children  of  your  own.  Well,  think  of  them.  Think 
of  any  of  them  at  the  same  age  away  from  you — out 
in  that  evil  world,  and  among  companions  such  as 
you  know  him  to  be  among.  What  would  you  wish 
done  for  that  beloved  one  of  your  own  so  circum- 
stanced 1  Well,  go  and  do  likewise  for  him.  Even 
a  kind  word  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  now 
and  then  will  be  a  great  help.  I  well  remember 
how  it  was  with  myself  when  in  my  first  places  as  a 
farm  servant — well  remember  how  much  I  thought 
of  it,  and  how  much  encouraged  I  was,  when  my 
master  or  mistress  spoke  such  a  word  to  me. 

Master  and  mistress,  do  not  think  and  say : — 
"  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  help  them,  our  labour 
would  be  in  vain.    They  are  so  rude  and  forbidding, 
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so  refractory  and  repulsive,  that  they  would  be  sure 
to  reject,  or  to  render  of  none  effect,  all  our  efforts 
to  do  them  good.  If  you  knew  them  as  well  as 
we  do,  you  would  know  that  your  fond  notions  and 
theories  of  the  good  we  might  do  them,  are  very 
much  imaginary  and  impracticable."  Ah  !  but  I 
do  know  them  as  well  as  you  do,  perhaps  better, 
for  I  have  been  one  of  them.  Mind,  it  is  an  old 
farm  servant  that  is  talking  with  you.  I  have  been 
behind  the  scenes  of  all  that  rudeness  and  repul- 
siveness  which  you  feel  tempted  to  turn  so  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly  away  from.  And,  maybe,  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  it  that  will  induce  you 
to  think  and  act  differently  regarding  it. 

Well,  as  regards  a  great  deal  of  it,  it  is  only  skin 
deep,  only  on  the  surface.  It  is  just  their  manner, 
just  the  style  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
— in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  If  you 
bring  to  bear  upon  that  outward  coating,  apparently 
so  coarse,  and  callous,  and  repelling,  the  power  of 
genuine  Christian  kindness  and  love,  you  will  find 
beneath  it  a  heart  and  a  handle  to  lay  hold  of  that 
will  astonish  you.  Try  and  see.  But  try  in  the 
right  way,  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  the  convinc- 
ing, constraining  force  of  a  consistent  Christian  life. 
There  is  a  wrong  way  of  trying,  there  is  a  haughty, 
heartless,  domineering,  wrathful,  unchristian  way, 
and  this,  sometimes,  in  connection  with  a  life  whose 
daily  tone,  and  temper,  and  behaviour  are  utterly 
inconsistent  and  out  of  keeping  with  all  effective 
efforts  for  good.  This  way,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  not  succeed.  Nay,  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Instead  of  conciliating,  and  captivating,  and 
compelling  them  into  the  love  and  obedience  of 
their  Saviour,  it  will  irritate,  alienate,  stir  up 
defiance  and  disgust. 

Also  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  special  hope  as 
regards  your  efforts  to  help  the  young.  And  it  is 
of  these  I  am  now  speaking  to  you.  It  is  the 
young  I  am  now  introducing  to  you. 

Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  not  a  few  of 
the  older  servants  bad  to  the  heart's  core — saturated 
through  and  through  with  pollution  and  profanity, 
in  whose  case  your  efforts  to  benefit  them  may  prove 
like  casting  pearls  before  swine  ;  for  they  will,  likely 
enough,  trample  these  efforts  under  foot,  and  turn 
again  and  rend  you.  But  with  respect  to  the  young 
it  is  not  so.  With  God's  grace  and  good  hand  upon 
you,  you  may  confidently  hope  to  benefit  and  bless 
them.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
young,  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  much  that  is 
bad  and  discouraging.  But  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  very  probably  owing,  not  to  their  bad- 
ness of  heart,  nor  to  their  indifference  to  your  efforts 
on  their  behalf;  but  to  the  evil  influence  of  the 
upper  and  older  servants.  Let  me,  from  my  own 
history  as  a  farm  servant,  give  you  an  instance 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  matter,  and  to 
encourage  you  in  your  endeavours  to  help  your 
young  servants.  During  my  young  farm-servant 
life,  I   once  had   a  very  good  and  godly  master, 


who  thought  of  me  and  wished  to  help  me.  As  I 
was  a  pretty  good  reader,  this  master  arranged  that, 
every  night  before  going  to  bed,  I  should  read  a 
portion  of  God's  Word  in  the  hearing  of  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  servants.  At  first  I  willingly 
did  as  he  wished.  But,  after  a  while,  I  became 
sullen,  unwilling,  and  all  but  refused,  to  the  great 
distress  and  discouragement  of  my  good  master. 
Well,  what  was  the  reason  of  such  conduct  on  my 
part  ?  It  was  not  because  I  had  a  specially  bad 
heart.  Nor  was  it  because  I  didn't  respect  and  love 
my  master ;  for  I  did  respect  and  love  him  very 
sincerely — ay,  and  still  do  so.  To-day,  over  the 
retrospect  ]of  forty  long  years,  I  look  back  upon 
him,  and  very  vividly  and  distinctly  do  I  behold 
him  as  one  bright  spot  in  my  farm-servant  life ; 
and  even  yet — although  he  is  now  dead  and  gone 
— do  I  sometimes  catch  myself  breathing  up  a 
prayer  to  God  to  bless  and  reward  him  for  all  his 
goodness  and  kindness  to  me.  Well,  what  was 
the  reason  of  my  conduct  1  It  was  the  scoffs  and 
jeers  and  mockery  of  the  older  servants.  They 
began  to  scoff,  mock,  and  point  at  me  the  finger 
of  scorn.  "  That's  our  parson,  that's  our  saint, 
how  very  holy  he  is ! "  and  so  forth.  No  doubt,  it  was 
wrong  and  cowardly  of  me  to  be  scared  away  from 
what  I  knew  to  be  right,  by  such  base  and  despic- 
able conduct.  Nevertheless,  what  did  I  need  then, 
and  what  do  young  servants  so  situated  need  still  1 
Surely  not  to  be  considered  and  cast  off  as  incor- 
rigibly and  insufferably  bad,  but  rather  to  be  all 
the  more  cared  for,  and  clung  to,  and  encouraged 
to  overcome  such  mean,  detestable,  diabolical 
influences. 

In  short,  dear  masters  and  mistresses,  is  not  this 
the  right  view  to  take  of  it?  Succeed  or  not 
succeed,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear,  let  us  do  our  part,  and  hopefully  leave 
results  to  God,  to  whom  they  belong.  And  are 
there  not  some  very  blessed  results  which  are  sure 
and  certain  1  Here  is  one  such  result :  an  ap- 
proving conscience  and  an  approving  God  with 
respect  to  this  thing.  Here  is  another  : — When 
your  day  and  work  are  done,  and  from  your  dying 
pillow  you  look  back  on  what  has  been  such  an 
important  element  in  your  life — viz.,  the  many 
servants  with  whom  you  have  had  to  do,  will  it 
not  do  much  to  smooth  that  pillow  if,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  you  feel  that  you  sincerely  tried  to  do  your 
duty  towards  them  ?  Here  is  still  another : — When 
you  meet  them  all  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  will  it  not  be  to  you  a  matter  of  unspeak- 
able joy  to  be  able  to  look  them  fair  in  the  face, 
and  to  feel  that,  from  love  to  God  and  to  them, 
you  cared  for  their  souls,  and  are  clear  from  their 
blood  ]  And,  masters  and  mistresses,  is  it  nothing 
— nay,  is  it  not  something  very  precious  and 
gratifying  to  have  many  servants  scattered  abroad 
looking  back  on  their  connection  with  you  with  the 
feelings  with  which  I  look  back  on  the  beloved 
master  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  1     With  what 
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different  feelings  do  I  look  back  upon  those  masters 
and  mistresses  who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  half-year,  never  thought  of  me,  never  spoke 
a  kind  word  to  me,  nor  hardly  any  word  at  all ! 

I  must  introduce  my  young  friend,  also,  to  the 
older  and  upper  servants  on  the  farm. 

You,  also,  dear  friends,  will  exert  a  mighty 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  this  young  life. 
Oh,  that  I  could  get  you  to  realise  your  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  him  !  Well  do  I  remember 
here,  too,  what  an  unspeakably  great  power  the 
upper  servants  exercised  over  me  (I  have  just 
given  an  instance  of  this  power) ;  well  do  I  re- 
member how  I  looked  up  to  them,  how  I  desired 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  them,  how  I  dreaded  their 
laugh  and  sneer. 

You  upper  servants,  then,  you  grieves,  foremen, 
second  horsemen,  in  the  name  of  God  I  call  upon 
you  to  think  of  this,  to  think  of  these  young  lives 
whose  fate  hangs  so  much  on  you,  over  whom  you 
exert  such  a  powerful  influence. 

If  you  curse,  swear,  take  God's  blessed  name  in 
vain,  and  speak  coarse,  filthy,  obscene  language, 
they  will  think  it  right  and  manly  to  do  the  same. 
If  you  break  the  Lord's  Day,  and  keep  away  from 
the  house  of  God,  you  will  induce  them  to  do 
likewise.  If  you  mock  and  scoff  at  what  is  good 
and  godly,  you  will  tempt  and  terrify  them  to  mock 
and  scoff  with  you.  If  you  are  living  an  unclean, 
impure,  godless  life,  your  influence  and  example 
will  be  mighty  to  draw  and  to  drag  them  down  to 
wallow  with  you  in  the  same  loathsome  sink  of 
pollution  and  degradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  pure,  noble,  manly, 
Christian  fellows,  you  will  exercise  over  them  an 
equally  great  power  for  good — an  equally  great 
power  to  lift  them  up  and  keep  them  up  to  your 
own  elevation.  If  you  are  truly  men,  loving  and 
practising  what  is  really  manly  and  godly,  and 
loathing  and  rebuking,  scorning  and  crushing, 
whatever  is  unmanly,  and  mean,  and  debasing,  and 
displeasing  to  God,  then  what  a  mighty,  blessed 
power  will  you  wield  over  these  young  souls  to 
make  and  mould  them  after  your  own  image. 

I  remember  once  asking  a  mother  about  her  boy, 
who  had  lately  left  her  for  his  first  place,  how  he 
was  getting  on,  what  kind  of  companions  he  had. 
and  so  on  ;  she  told  me  that  her  boy  had  gone  to  a 
very  nice  place,  and  that  her  great  comfort  in 
regard  to  him  there  was  that  the  chief  servant  was 
a  good  and  godly  man,  who  regularly  read  God's 
Word,  and  lived  a  right  life,  and  also  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  her  boy  right  too.  Oh,  if  all  the 
chief  servants  on  our  farms  were  like  this  one,  well 
might  our  mothers'  hearts  sing  for  joy  over  their 
dear  boys  and  girls  away  out  under  their  influence. 
Great  God,  unto  whom  the  power  belongeth, 
raise  up  on  all  our  farms  more  and  more  of  such 
servants  to  work  with  Thee  in  filling  Thy  heaven, 
and  to  counterwork  the  devil  and  his  agents  in 
filling  his  hell !  An  Old  Farm  Servant. 


aSifcie  ©Ijoufl&te  for  tfje  Sairtatfjs  of 
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April  6. 

PsALM  lv.  6. — "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  / 
for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest." 

Nay  but,  0  psalmist,  thou  wouldst  carry  thine  own 
unrest  with  thee  ;  the  dove's  wings  might  bear  thee, 
according  to  thy  prayer,  away  from  the  "  violence  and 
strife"  thou  hast  seen  in  the  city,  and  the  "guile"  and 
the  "deceit"  which  depart  not  from  her  streets  ;  away 
from  the  troubles  which  surround  thy  throne  ;  away  from 
the  labyrinth  of  politics  and  the  factions  of  politicians  ; 
away  from  the  opposition  of  thine  enemies  and  the 
treachery  of  thy  pretended  friends  ;  away  into  the 
wilderness  among  the  silent  hills  thou  so  lovest  to  re- 
member, where  thou  didst  tend  the  flocks  in  the  years 
long  ago  ;— but  thou  wouldst  carry  thine  unrest  with  thee  ; 
thou  wouldst  carry  it  in  thy  heart ;  ay,  even  though  the 
dove's  wings  were  to  bear  thee,  not  back  to  peaceful 
Bethlehem  alone,  but  up  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven. — 
Dr.  John  Robertson,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

April  13. 

Matt.  xi.  28.—"  Gome  unto  Me,all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Not  were  the  dove's  wings  to  carry  us  far  from  the 
worldly  cares  with  which  perhaps  we  are  oppressed  ;  not 
were  they  to  carry  us  to  any  fairest  Bethlehem  plains 
of  our  imagination,  where  the  sun  is  shining  the  most 
brightly,  and  the  birds  are  singing  the  most  cheerily,  and 
all  around  is  happiest.  But  if  they  shall  carry  us  into 
the  bosom  of  God  ;  if  they  shall  carry  us  away  up  out  of 
our  sins,  our  worldly-mindedness,  our  selfishness,  into  a 
nearer  fellowship  with  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  into 
a  warmer  sympathy  with  His  righteousness  and  love  ; — 
then  are  we  rising  towards  the  land  of  peace,  and  we 
shall  find  rest  unto  our  souls.— Dr.  John  Robertson, 
Glasgow  Cathedral. 

April  20. 
Psalm  ciii.  1. —  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  bless  God  amid  tokens  of 
temporal  prosperity  ;  though,  alas  !  as  He  knows,  it  is 
only  too  easy  to  forget  Him  ;  but  faith  in  His  provi- 
dence is  most  precious  in  His  eyes,  and  to  us,  when  it  is 
tested  by  adversity.  To  believe  in  it  still,  when  our 
plans  are  failing,  when  our  friends  are  few,  when  health 
is  broken,  and  with  broken  health  poverty  is  perhaps 
hard  at  the  door,  when  disappointment  here  and  suffer- 
ing there  have  done  their  work — this  is  our  difficulty  ; 
this  might  be  our  triumph.- — Liddon. 

April  27. 

Heb.  xiii.  8. — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

In  that  vast  treasure  house  of  the  dead,  the  human 
soul,  amid  all  that  there  lies  stagnant,  amid  all  that 
belongs  to  the  irrevocable  past,  amid  the  thoughts  which 
pall,  the  memories  which  depress,  the  forms  of  feeling 
which  once  quickened  within  us  the  highest  and  most 
subtle  enjoyment,  but  which  have  long  ceased  to  move, 
or  which  are  roused  for  a  moment  only  to  create  some- 
thing like  positive  repugnance,  there  is  for  Christians 
one  thought  which  is  ever  fresh,  one  memory  which  is 
ever  invigorating,  one  train  of  feeling  which  ever 
kindles  within  the  soul  a  burning  tide  of  the  keenest 
and^purest  passion. — It  is  the  thought,  the  memory,  the 
love*,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. — Liddon. 
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"  Cannot  But/' 

By  Lady  Liston  Foulis. 

"  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  ivhich  we  have  seen  and 
heard." — Acts  iv.  20. 

"DOLD  words  these  to  speak  to  relentless  judges 
hi  whose  hands  were  the  prisoners'  life  or 
death. 

Who  were  the  prisoners  ?  The  judges  said  they 
were  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men."  Yes,  un- 
learned in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  but  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  had  been  their  teacher,  and 
they  were  wise  to  win  souls. 

And  now  they  stand  before  the  same  council  at 
which  their  beloved  Master  had  stood  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  so  speedily  are  the  Lord's  words  being 
fulfilled — "  If  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will 
also  persecute  you,"  while  His  promise  is  also 
being  made  good — "  It  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak."  Peter, 
"  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  dares  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  in  Jesus,  and  "  none  other," 
before  these  his  enemies  •  and  when  the  sentence  is 
passed  "  not  to  speak  at  all,  or  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  instead  of  bowing  to  the  decree,  he  plainly 
shows  the  path  they  intend  to  follow,  ending  with 
these  words — "  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  ivhich 
we  have  seen  and  heard." 

Is  there  any  teaching  for  us  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  this  enlightened  country,  from  the  sentence 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  Peter's  reply  ? 

Let  our  consciences  answer.  Is  that  very  sen- 
tence not  written  across  our  society  ? — "  Speak  ?wt 
at  all,  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

You  may  speak  to  one  another,  the  world  would 
say,  you  who  are  His  more  immediate  disciples,  if 
you  please,  but  "  it  is  to  spread  no  farther,"  "  speak 
not  at  all  to  others  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

And  are  we  not  obeying  this  sentence?  our  lips 
utterly  silent  about  the  Master,  even  amongst  those 
who  profess  to  be  His  followers  ? 

We  have  not  the  excuse  the  early  Christians  might 
have  had  of  persecution,  and  perhaps  death,  fol- 
lowing the  breaking  of  the  command.  Alas  !  is  it 
not  that  we  are  unready  to  give  the  Apostles' 
answer,  "We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard"? 

"  Cannot  but."  There  is  an  old  Scotch  word  that 
seems  to  express  the  meaning  of  this  cannot  but,  it 
is  "  maun."  I  maun  speak  the  things  which  I  have 
seen  and  heard.  I  cannot  help  speaking  of  Him 
I  love. 

There  are  objections,  and  reasonable  ones,  to  ask- 
ing personal  questions  about  the  state  of  our  friends' 
souls  ;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  utter  silence  on 


the  subject  of  Him  who  should  be  to  each  Christian 
the  very  "  Chiefest  among  ten  thousand"  ? 

"  Cannot  but."  Ah  there  is  the  truth  ;  we  have 
not  reached  the  "  cannot  but "  stage  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian life,"  and  "till  we  do,  this  "  Christian  work  " 
will  not  be  done. 

"  Cannot  but."  Just  take  this  into  common  life, 
and  see  how  our  lips  haste  to  tell  all  we  meet  of 
something  that  interests  us,  and  of  any  one  high  in 
our  esteem  and  love. 

"  Cannot  but  speak  of  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard."  Have  we  not  seen  much  of  God's 
goodness  and  love?  Have  we  not  "seen"  by  faith 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  our  Saviour  ?  Have  we  not 
"  heard "  from  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  in  His 
Word,  things  of  wondrous  glory  and  beauty  ?  and 
are  we  to  pass  from  one  house  to  another,  and  from 
one  friend  to  another,  and  be  utterly  silent  on  the 
joy  which  is  filling  our  hearts  ? 

In  that  council  we  speak  of,  long  ago,  there  was 
one  standing  with  the  prisoners,  who,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  lay  a  helpless  cripple  at  the  temple 
gate.  He  stood,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  willing 
witness  by  the  Apostles'  side.  The  council,  me- 
thinks,  would  rather  have  failed  to  find  him  on 
that  day.  One  can  fancy  him  saying,  "  i"  cannot  but 
stand  by  these  servants  of  Jesus." 

Not  glibly,  and  not  unseasonably,  would  we  speak 
of  this  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  but  with  loving 
tender  earnestness,  our  very  manner  saying,  "  I 
cannot  but  speak  of  Him." 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  ashamed  of  Jesus  ? 

"  Jesus,  and  shall  it  ever  be, 
A  mortal  man  ashamed  of  Thee  ? 
Ashamed  of  Thee,  whom  angels  praise, 
"Whoss  glories  shine  through  endless  days  ! " 

What  is  it,  then,  that  causes  the  silence  on  this 
subject,  which  most  of  us  must  acknowledge  to  be 
a  fact  ?  Suppose  each  of  us  were  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  Am  I  silent  about  Jesus  ?  If  so,  what 
reason  have  I  to  give  ? 

Just  try  to  write  the  answers,  and  see  whether 
they  are  satisfactory.  We  won't  call  them  excuses, 
because  when  we  excuse,  we  accuse. 

Some  people  were  asked  the  other  day  if  they 
could  give  a  reason  why  they  never  spoke  of  Jesus. 
Not  one  could  give  an  answer,  but  a  sick  one  said, 
"  We  like  to  speak  of  Him  when  we  are  in  trouble." 
The  thought  would  come  when  that  answer  was 
given — "  0  then  !  Jesus  may  have  to  send  'trouble' 
to  teach  us  to  speak  of  Him  from  hearts  filled  with 
His  love."  The  One  who  holds  the  cup  of  affliction 
for  His  child  to  drink,  stands  very  near,  and  often 
makes  His  presence  to  be  felt.  But  should  not  a 
cup  filled  with  blessing  make  our  hearts  overflow 
with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  so  that  we  cannot 
but  speak  of  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  ? 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh."     (Matt.  xii.  34.) 
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TO  MOTHERS. 


An  Appress  during  Glasgow  Mission  Week  in  Govan 
Parish  Church,  by  Her.  J.  Robertson,  Whittinghame. 

T    FEEL   that   your   Minister   has  done  me  an 
honour  in  asking  me  to  address  (as  I  do  with 
more   than  respect)  you  who  are  called   by  the 
high  and  tender  name  of  Mother. 

The  first  thought  I  would  express  to  you  is, 
that  she  who  receives  a  child  receives  a  great 
gift  A  child  is  a  great  blessing,  if  for  only  one 
reason,  that  it  gives  you  something  of  your  own  to 
love,  and  worth  loving  with  your  whole  heart.  No 
greater  blessing  is  there  than  this  in  life.  The 
greatest  impoverishment  in  life  is,  if  we  have  never 
had  the  heart  opened  to  love  greatly.  Now,  the 
gift  of  a  child  is  especially  one  to  bless  you,  by 
enlarging  your  heart  and  making  you  give  yourself 
out  in  love.  The  better  and  wiser  we  are,  the  more 
we  shall  value  the  wonderful  gift  of  a  child.  And 
even  if  the  sore  trial  comes  of  being  bereaved,  of 
the  child  God  gave  being  taken  away,  I  am  sure 
this  thought  will  rise  in  every  mother's  heart — 

"  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall, 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Do  you  ever  think  your  sphere  as  a  mother  a 
small  and  obscure  one1?  Does  it  dishearten  you 
sometimes  that  so  much  of  your  life  should  be 
taken  up  with  things  that  seem  petty  ]  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  privilege  is  yours — you 
have  a  sphere  which  ■  certainly  belongs  to  you,  and 
to  no  one  else.  In  it  you  certainly  know  that  you 
have  a  call  from  God,  as  certainly  as  any  one  who 
ever  was  inspired  by  that  great  thought.  In  it 
you  can  daily  feel  that  you  are  engaged  on  an 
en-and  of  God,  on  which  He  has  sent  you.  No 
doubt,  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  work  of  a 
mother  in  her  home  is  an  obscure  work.  It  wins 
no  public  reputation,  hardly  is  observed  even  when 
done  best.  It  is  a  life-effort  which  passes  in  its 
fruits  into  other  lives,  and  shows  itself  only  in  them. 
But  just  on  this  account  may  your  life  more  resemble 
the  life  of  Jesus  Himself.  One  great  principle  of 
His  life  He  disclosed,  when  He  said — "  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 
He  was  content  to  be  the  corn  of  wheat  that  dies 
itself  to  be  fruitful  in  others.  And  it  is  the  very 
dignity  that  invests  a  mother,  that,  from  the  pain 
of  childbirth  onwards,  self-sacrifice  is  the  law  of 
her  life.  When  I  see  a  mother,  as  I  often  do,  toil- 
worn  and  early  old,  in  the  circle  of  her  strong  sons 
and  bright  daughters,  for  whose  young  lives  she 
has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  old,  I  understand 
the  secret  of  the  honour  that  belongs  to  the  name 
of  Mother.  Bless  God  each  of  you  whose  heart 
has  been  opened  60  to  love  your  household  that  you 


feel  content  to  give  yourself  to  it  completely.  It 
is  a  grand  thing  when  we  see  a  work  before  us 
worth  giving  our  life  to.  We  never  are  so  blessed 
as  in  thus  giving  ourselves  away.  Pray  God  to 
keep  you  in  this  esteem  of  your  sacred  sphere  of 
home. 

I  desire  to  speak  in  sincere  sympathy  for  the 
usually  toilsome  life  of  a  mother  and  house-mistress. 
In  my  country  parish  (so  very  different  from  this) 
I  often  think  the  wives  of  ploughmen  the  most 
hard-worked  people  in  it,  because  they  have  not 
only  much  to  do,  but  (as  is  usual  in  working  men's 
homes)  on  them  lies  the  burden  of  the  thinking, 
planning,  and  caring  of  the  family.  I  daresay  it  is 
much  the  same  with  you  who  live  not  in  country 
cottages,  but  up  long  stairs  and  in  the  clamour  of 
Govan.  Yet  you  may  take  the  encouragement  that 
the  ordinary  guiding  of  a  house  is  of  very  great 
importance  ;  because,  though  the  things  that  occupy 
you  are  small,  all  good  possibilities  of  the  family 
depend  upon  this.  Anything  good  may  come  out 
of  a  frugal,  well-ordered  house,  while  all  good  pur- 
poses are  marred,  and  good  works  hindered,  by  dis- 
order in  the  home.  In  a  minister's  house,  a  servant 
who,  for  his  work's  sake,  promotes  its  order,  has 
really  a  share  in  his  ministry.  Do  not  despise, 
then,  such  things  as  the  constant  effort  you  need 
to  "  make  ends  meet."  Just  there,  often,  the  battle 
of  a  family's  weal  is  fought  and  won.  And  it 
is  worth  much  toil  if,  by  good  order  in  your  house, 
you  can  help  to  exempt  it  from  that  which  is  so 
sadly  true  of  many,  "  Where  envying  and  strife  is, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work." 

In  iegard  to  temper,  read  Luke  x.  38-42.  In 
that  endlessly  significant  life  of  Jesus  how  interest- 
ing to  find  Him  once  present  and,  indeed,  Himself 
involved  in  a  family  jar.  It  happened  in  one  of 
His  visits  at  the  house  of  Lazarus  in  Bethany. 
Martha  was  busy  with  preparations  for  the  comfort 
of  Him  whom  she  so  honoured,  who  had  come  in 
unexpectedly  and  tired  from  His  journey,  and  it 
provoked  her  that  Mary  should  sit,  as  she  thought, 
idly  at  Jesus'  feet.  She  burst  in,  at  length,  dis- 
tracted and  bustled,  and  made  complaint  even 
against  Jesus  Himself :  "  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care 
that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ? "  Do 
not  misunderstand  our  Lord's  reply  to  her.  Put 
aside  the  common  idea  that  Martha  was  simply  a 
worldly  person,  Mary  only  of  the  two  godly,  and 
the  idea  that  goes  with  this,  that  household  cares 
and  hospitalities  are  irreligious,  that  only  prayer 
and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  is  religion.  Both 
of  these  were  godly  women.  "  Jesus  loved  Martha," 
we  read,  and  His  gentle  blame  was  not  for  her 
being  occupied  with  household  matters,  but  for 
being  "  distracted  and  bustled "  in  them,  and  for 
this,  which  was  the  cause,  that  she  was  omitting 
that  first  requisite  of  fitness  to  go  through  the 
work  of  life  with  balance,  considerateness,  and 
cheerfulness,  namely,  times  spent,  as  Mary  had 
been  spending  this,   at  the  feet  of  the  Master. 
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Learn  from  this  incident  a  great  secret  of  strength 
and  peace — not  to  miss  such  times  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  And  when  you  go  there,  do  not  let  your 
prayer  be  mostly  about  things  away  from  your  life  ; 
do  not  leave  out  these  details  and  duties.  Rather 
let  your  prayer  go  over  the  whole  sphere  of  your 
life.  If  you  have  not  time  for  this  every  day,  take 
now  and  then  one  of  your  best  times  in  which  to 
go  over  all  the  machine  of  household  life  under 
His  eye,  and  get  His  judgment,  His  guidance,  His 
preparation  for  temptations  you  are  liable  to.  Ripen 
there  all  plans.  Oh,  what  flashes  of  light  and 
insight  you  will  get  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  !  What  a 
place  that  is  for  renewing  strength,  for  refitting  the 
broken  energies  of  our  nature,  for  plucking  out 
what  was  bitter,  and  putting  in  tune  what  was 
jarred !  In  your  busiest  day,  even  a  moment  in 
which  you  bow  yourself  and  look  up  to  Him  will 
be  a  gain  to  you,  just  as  one  clasp  of  a  friend's 
hand  helps  us  in  an  anxious  hour. 

I  would  wish  to  say  a  reverent  word  about  the 
family  trial.  Probably  enough  there  is  a  special 
trial  in  every  house,  and  I  would  speak  of  it 
reverently,  for  often  it  is  very  heavy,  heaviest 
sometimes  when  most  secret. 

"  0  hearts  that  break  and  make  no  sign, 
Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses." 

Know  this,  however,  of  your  special  trial,  that  in 
bearing  it  you  can  offer  the  most  acceptable  sacri- 
fice of  your  life  to  God.  It  is  meant  to  be  the 
highest  discipline  of  your  character,  and  to  invest 
you  with  your  purest  adorning.  Let  me  try  to 
show  you  this  in  a  similitude  taken  from  the  form- 
ing of  pearls,  so  precious  as  ornaments.  A  grain 
of  sand,  or  some  such  hard  thing,  intrudes  itself 
by  accident  within  the  shell  of  the  oyster  lying 
deep  in  the  Indian  sea.  The  little  creature,  to 
protect  its  exceedingly  tender  body,  has  the  power 
to  cover  the  intrusive  grain  with  layer  after  layer, 
film  after  film,  of  that  beautiful  semi-transparent 
matter  which  we  call  "  mother-of-pearl,"  and  this 
going  on  for  long  produces  a  round  pearl  of  iridescent 
whiteness.  Thus  the  gem  is  produced  that  gives 
the  creature  its  value.  So  the  best  thing  in  a 
house,  the  noblest  ornament,  the  finest  enrichment 
of  character,  often  comes  through  patient  meeting 
of  the  family  trial  in  the  resource  which  communion 
with  Jesus  affords.  A  wife  (for  example)  year  by 
year  watching  over  her  husband,  guarding  him  at 
his  weak  point,  drink,  never  ceasing  to  fight  the 
battle  of  his  deliverance  by  patient  wisdom,  what 
reverence  is  due  to  this  !  What  a  halo  it  invests 
her  with  in  her  quiet  path  of  life  ! 

I  confine  myself  to  one  thought  on  the  training 
of  children,  meant  for  mothers,  and  especially  for 
widows,  who  feel  themselves  weak  to  govern  sons. 

Be  assured  a  woman  may  be  very  strong,  not, 
however,  by  self-will,  but  by  self-control,  by  truth, 
and  the  influence  of  goodness.  Let  me  give  to  you 
a  counsel  that  struck  me  much  as  given  lately  to 


clergymen  by  Lord  Coleridge,  that  they  should  aim 
at  influence  rather  than  power,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  power  for  the  sake  of  influence.  A  mother 
will  not  be  wise,  however  sure  she  is  of  being  in 
the  right,  to  try  to  dictate  her  sons'  beliefs  and 
opinions.  It  is  far  more  important  that  they  think 
conscientiously  than  that  they  agree  with  her. 
Do  not,  indeed,  hide  your  convictions.  But  if  you 
would  influence  young  men,  avoid  "fussiness;" 
know  how  weak  constant  speaking  is.  Your  godly 
conviction  will  often  have  far  more  weight  unex- 
pressed. If  you  try  to  express  it,  you  may  often 
fail  to  do  it  justice.  But  the  deep  conviction  of  a 
Christian  heart,  which  yet  has  self  control  enough 
to  check  utterance  that  would  be  wasted,  has  great 
power.  And  a  mother  has  done  a  great  work  for 
her  family  if,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  herself,  she 
has  planted  in  their  hearts — too  deep  for  the  world 
to  prevail  to  pluck  it  up — a  faith  in  goodness. 
May  your  children,  after  they  lose  their  mother, 
often  feel  a  wish  like  this  rise  in  their  hearts,  as 
they  think  of  you  : — 

' '  Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  goodness  strong." 

Eijrte  Companions, 

WE  go  on  our  way  together, 
Baby,  and  Dog,  and  I, 
Three  merry  companions, 

'Neath  any  sort  of  a  sky  ; 
Whether  blue — as  her  pretty  eyes  arc, 

Or  grey — like  his  dear  old  tail  ; 
Be  it  windy,  rainy,  or  stormy, 
Our  courage  does  never  fail. 

Sometimes  beneath  the  hedgerows, 

Lie  snowdrifts  so  white  and  bleak  ; 
Then  Baby  cries  "  Pretty,  pretty  !" 

The  only  word  she  can  speak. 
Sometimes  two  streams  of  water 

Bun  down  each  side  of  the  lane, 
Then  Dog  leaps  backwards  and  forwards, 

Barking  with  might  and  main. 

Baby's  a  little  lady, 

Dog  is  a  gentleman  brave, 
If  he  had  but  two,  and  not  four  legs, 

He'd  kneel  like  her  knight  and  her  slave. 
As  it  is,  he  loves  and  protects  her, 

As  dog  and  gentleman  can. 
Who  would  not  be  a  kind  doggie, 

Instead  of  a  brute  of  a  man  ? 
The  Author  of  'John  Halifax,  Gentleman.' 

In  all  other  sciences  theory  precedes  practice ;  in 
divine  science — i.e.  in  religion — practice  goes  before 
theory. — Rodriguez  :  On  Perfection. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  prayer  :  the  one  in  which  the 
soul  seeks  God  with  care  and  pains  and  zeal  ;  the  other 
in  which  God  comes  down  to  the  soul  and  dwells  in  it. 
The  latter  is  higher  far. — Rodriguez. 

St.  Bernard  says  that  in  most  cases  a  ship  does  not 
sink  till  the  planks  part  asunder  ;  so  a  community  is 
ruined  when  the  members  are  not  well  joined  together 
in  the  bonds  of  mutual  love. 
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SEJjat  tljc  fHountains  tell  us. 

By  John  T.  Maolagan,  Esq. 

ON  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  Mr.  M'Laren  and  four  of  his  children, 
Elsie,  Carry,  Alice,  and  Cyril,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
twelve  to  six,  sat  down  to  have  a  family  talk  about 
mountains  and  hills,  and  what  the  Bible  said  of  them  ; 
beginning  with  their  old  favourite  psalm  to  its  familiar 
tune  of  French, 

"  I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes 
From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid." 

Then  the  conversation  went  on. 
Father.  Now,  Elsie,  what  is  your  first  text  ? 
Elsie.  My  first  is  Psalm  xc.  2,  "  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  .   .  .  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
Thou  art  God." 

Father.  Well,  we  could  not  have  had  a  more  suitable 
one  to  begin  with,  for  it  tells  us  about  God  who  never 
had  a  beginning  and  never  will  have  an  end.  We  read 
about  the  "everlasting  hills"  (Genesis  xlix.  26),  and 
about  the  "everlasting  mountains  and  perpetual  hills  " 
(Habakkuk  iii.  6),  which  look  so  firm  that  they  seem  as 
if  they  had  always  been  there  and  never  could  be  moved 
— but  your  text  tells  us  they  were  brought  forth — and 
Habakkuk  tells  us  they  shall  be  scattered.  Now,  Carry, 
what  is  yours  ? 

Carry.  Mine  is  Psalm  civ.  32,  ' '  He  toucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke." 

Fal/wr.  Veiy  good.  That  shows  us  how  great  God  is  ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  taught  us  in  Psalm  xviii.  7,  "  The 
foundations  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because 
He  was  wroth,"  and  in  Psalm  xcvii.  5,  "The  hills 
melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Now, 
Alice,  what  is  yours  ? 

Alice.  Mine  is  Genesis  vii.  19,  "All  the  high  hills 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered,"  and  in 
the  20th  verse,  "  the  mountains  were  covered." 

Father.  Ah,  yes.  That  is  a  solemn  lesson,  for  it 
shows  us  God's  anger  against  sin.  When  He  sent  the 
flood  to  destroy  the  ungodly,  there  was  no  place  they 
could  reach  high  enough  to  escape  from  Him  ;  and  you 
will  find  in  Rev.  vi.  16,  that  there  is  a  time  coming 
when  those  who  are  not  the  friends  of  God  shall  call  on 
the  mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them 
from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  tlirone,  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  Now,  Cyril,  my  boy, 
what  have  you  to  tell  us  ? 

Cyril.  My  text  is  Psalm  ii.  6,  "Yet  have  I  set  my 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion." 

Father.  That  reminds  us  that  God  chose  a  hill  as  the 
place  where  His  temple  was  to  be  built ;  where  He  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  where  there  were  sacrifices  for  sin 
to  be  offered,  telling  beforehand  of  the  great  sacrifice 
that  God's  own  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  was  to  offer 
when  He  died  for  us  ;  and  when  the  incense  was  burnt 
every  day,  teaching  how  the  praises  and  prayers  of  God's 
people  rise  up  to  Him  like  the  smoke  from  the  altar 
with  its  sweet  smell.  And  it  is  God's  Son  who  is 
spoken  of  as  "  My  King,"  whose  reign  shall  endure  for 
ever.  And  now  I  think  we  might  have  some  texts  that 
tell  about  Jesus  and  mountains.  Do  you  know  any  ? 
Elsie.  Oh  yes,  a  great  many.  One  of  the  temptations 
on  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain."  It's  in  Matthew 
iv.  8. 

Fulher.  Quite  true  ;  and  one  of  the  others  was  on  a 
mountain  too.  The  temple  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  one 
of  the  three  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  the 
"pinnacle"  of  which  we  read  is  supposed  to  have  been 


the  top  of  the  portico  built  above  the  great  wall  which 
was  itself  600  feet  high.  The  place  must  have  been 
nearly  as  high  as  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  a 
great  deal  higher  than  the  Leigh  Craig  we  were  up 
yesterday.  Do  you  remember,  Carry,  how  Jesus  drove 
away  the  tempter  ? 

Carry.  Yes,  He  always  had  a  text  ready  and  said,  "  It 
is  written." 

Father.  Just  so,  and  you  see  how  important  it  is  for 
us  to  have  a  knowledge  of  God's  Word,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  answer  Satan  when  he  tempts  us.  But  can 
we  drive  him  away  ourselves  ? 

Carry.  No,  we  need  God's  help  to  do  that. 
Father.  And  how  are  we  to  get  God's  help  ? 
Carry.  By  praying  for  it. 

Father.  Well,  do  the  mountains  tell  us  anything 
about  that  ? 

Carry.  Yes,  Jesus  often  went  up  to  a  mountain  to 
pray.  I  have  two  or  three  texts  about  that.  Matt, 
xiv.  23  ;  Mark  vi.  46  ;  Luke  vi.  12. 

Fatlier.  Well,  you  see,  if  even  Jesus  found  it  needful 
to  pray,  so  that  He  might  do  His  Father's  work,  how 
much  more  do  we  need  to  be  often  asking  Him  for  His 
grace.  Now,  who  has  anything  more  to  tell  about  Jesus 
and  mountains  ? 

Alice.  I  have  a  text  from  Matt.  xvii.  1  about  Jesus 
going  with  Peter  and  John  and  James  to  a  high  moun- 
tain, where  He  was  transfigured,  and  His  face  was  like 
the  sun  and  His  clothes  all  bright  and  shining,  and  when 
Moses  and  Elias  came  down  from  heaven  to  speak  to 
Him. 

Cyril.  And  Jesus  preached  a  sermon  on  a  mountain  ; 
it's  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Elsie.  And,  father,  it  was  on  Mount  Calvary  that 
Jesus  was  crucified. 

Father.  It  was  on  Calvary,  but  the  Bible  does  not  call 
it  a  mount,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  one  or  not. 
I  rather  think  not,  though  people  generally  speak  of  it 
as  one.  There  is  one  mount  that  is  often  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  our  Lord.  Do  you  know  what  it  was 
called  ? 

Elsie.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  I  suppose  you  mean  ;  it  was 
there  that  the  people  called  out  ' '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,"  when  Jesus  rode  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ass  (Mark 
xi.  1-9),  and  Bethany  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  where 
He  used  to  go  so  often  to  Lazarus,  and  Martha,  and  Mary, 
and  where  He  brought  Lazarus  back  to  life  when  he  was 
dead  and  buried  (John  xi. ),  and  where  He  at  last  ascended 
up  to  Heaven. 

Father.  You  see  the  mountains  remind  us  of  a  great 
many  things  about  the  Lord  Jesus  when  He  was  in  the 
world,  and  they  teach  us  too  how  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  to  spread  through  the  whole  earth.  I  daresay  you 
won't  be  able  to  find  out  by  yourselves  what  I  refer  to, 
but  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Daniel  you  will  find  how 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  about  a  great  image,  and  a 
stone  cut  out  without  hands  that  broke  the  image  to 
pieces  and  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 
earth.  I  will  give  you  some  more  texts  about  this  which 
you  can  look  up  for  yourselves  this  evening.  Isaiah  ii. 
2,  Isaiah  xl.  4,  Zechariah  iv.  7.  And  before  we  go  let 
us  remember  one  very  precious  lesson  that  the  mountains 
teach  us,  how  God  takes  care  of  His  people,  and  how  He 
will  never  forget  them.  "As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever "  (Psalm  exxv.  2). 
"For  the  mountains  shall  depart  and  the  hills  be  re- 
moved ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee"  (Isaiah  liv.  10). 
And  now  we'll  sing  a  verse  of  the  18th  paraphrase  : — 

"  Behold  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
In  latter  days  shall  rise, 
On  mountain-tops  above  the  hills 
And  draw  the  wond'ring  eyes." 
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Our  Temperance  Association. 

This  Association  may  now,  we  trust,  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  established  organisation  of  the  parish.  It 
was  formed  in  November  last,  chiefly  by  working  men — 
members  of  the  church.  There  are  two  sections — Tem- 
perance and  Total  Abstinence.  The  Temperance  pledge 
simply  engages  members  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to 
suppress  drunkenness.  The  two  branches  are  working 
together  most  harmoniously.  Meetings  are  held  weekly, 
on  Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  in  Home 
Lane,  at  which  addresses  are  given,  with  occasional 
readings  and  music.  Several  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion have  given  their  kind  assistance  during  the  past 
winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  others  will  be  found 
willing  to  be  helpful  in  a  like  manner.  Already  fliere  is 
a  membership  of  55,  of  whom  14  belong  to  the  Temper- 
ance, and  41  to  the  Total  Abstinence  Branch.  Only  four 
females  have  as  yet  joined.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cochrane  that  a  female  branch  of  the  Association 
might  be  formed  with  much  advantage.  We  trust  that 
this  excellent  idea  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  first  Social  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
the  Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  18th  April,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
Mr.  Macleod  occupied  the  chair,  and  suitable  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nieol,  Mr.  Macrae,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  others. 

"We  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Association  during  the  short 
time  it  has  been  in  existence.  Those  who  are  more 
immediately  concerned  with  its  management  deserve  all 
possible  encouragement,  and  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  in 
the  spirit  which  now  pervades  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
by  God's  blessing  it  will  diffuse  a  good  moral  influence 
throughout  the  whole  district. 

The  following  Address  by  the  minister  to  the  parish- 
ioners has  been  circulated  along  with  the  Rules : — 

My  dear  Friends — Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  Association 
lately  formed  in  our  Parish.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  mind  of  the  country  has  been  awakened,  as  it  never 
was  before,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  now  felt 
on  all  sides  that,  both  on  grounds  of  patriotism  and 
religion,  we  are  bound  to  grapple  with  what  assuredly  is 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  evils  of  our  social  and  public 
life.  Possibly,  some  of  the  statements  one  hears  from 
time  to  time  are  more  or  less  exaggerated  ;  but,  if  it  be 
the  case — as  can  be  proved,  I  believe,  by  stern  official 
facts — that  seventy-five  out  of  every  hundred  whose 
names  are  on  the  Poor's  Roll  have  become  paupers  through 
intemperance  ;  that  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  in  our 
prisons  are  criminals  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  that  out 
of  eighty-seven  thousand  lunatics,  fifty  thousand  are  in 
that  condition  from  giving  way  to  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance ; — there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.      This,  indeed,   must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 


Again  and  again  we  have  seen  what  misery  is  brought 
on  families  and  individuals  from  this  cause.  On  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  The 
practical  question  for  all  is,  What  can  be  done  to 
reform  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  this  debasing  vice, 
and  generally  to  exalt  and  purify  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  whole  subject  ?  To  this  aim 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  common  with  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  land,  has  in  recent  years 
addressed  herself  with  much  earnestness  and  activity. 
Such  Associations  as  our  own  have  the  cordial  approval 
and  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly.  They 
have  one  feature  which  appears  to  me  specially  deserving 
of  approbation.  They  are  an  attempt  to  unite  for  mutual 
aid  and  encouragement  all  who  are  willing  to  make  any 
effort  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  ;  and  now  that 
we  see  those  who  are  Total  Abstainers  on  conscientious 
grounds,  working  side  by  side  with  those  who,  though 
not  Total  Abstainers,  are  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  there  is  good  ground  to  hope  for  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  heretofore.  Be  it 
remembered,  there  is  no  "  specif  c  "  for  the  cure  of  intem- 
perance. Humanly  speaking,  that  is  a  result  which  can 
only  be  attained  through  the  force  of  many  influences, 
backed  up  by  a  sound  and  healthy  public  opinion.  The 
foe  is  the  foe  of  society,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  we  should  not  stand  "shoulder  to  shoulder"  in 
fighting  it,  though  perhaps  we  do  not  use  precisely  the 
same  weapons,  or  practise  the  same  methods.  There  is 
room  for  all ;  and  every  one,  be  he  abstainer  or  non- 
abstainer,  can  do  something  in  the  common  cause.  I 
hope  the  day  may  soon  come  when  it  will  be  as  disgrace- 
ful to  commit  any  excess  in  drink  as  it  is  to  lie  or  to  steal. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  glad  that  this  Association 
has  been  formed.  It  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  reason- 
able and  sound  basis,  and  I  trust  many  will  join  it,  and 
strive  earnestly  to  promote  those  blessed  and  happy 
ends  which  are  contemplated  by  it.  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  commend  it  most  warmly  to  those  who  know 
that  they  are  prone,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  habits 
of  intemperance.  When  that  is  the  case,  I  believe  firmly 
that  their  only  chance  is  in  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  who  say,  ' '  I  have  not 
been  what  you  may  call  a  drunkard,  but  I  have  been 
often  as  I  should  not  have  been."  For  them,  too,  the 
safe  rule  is  TO  GIVE  UP  THE  USE  OF  STRONG 
DRINK  ENTIRELY.  But  whether  you  join  the  one 
section  or  the  other,  do  it,  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
STRENGTH  WHICH  GOD  GIVES.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  received 
in  the  love  and  power  of  it,  is  the  grand  remedy  for  this, 
as  for  every  other  evil.  In  His  name,  then,  and  looking 
for  His  blessing,  would  we  entreat  your  co-operation  in 
this  good  work.  "For  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  aU  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  every  worldly  lust,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave 
Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works. "  N.  M'L. 
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The  Poor  of  the  Parish. 

The  following  statement  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  E.  ^cott,  C.A.,  and  Lewis  Hilton,  W.S.,the  Committee 
of  Session  who  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  56^  tons  of  coal  were 
distributed  among  226  poor  families  in  the  Parish.  This 
is  a  much  larger  supply  than  has  ever  before  been  given, 
the  dulness  of  trade  and  want  of  work  having  rendered 
it  necessary  in  many  cases  where  such  relief  may  not 
again  be  required. 

In  February  a  second  distribution  of  26  tons  was 
made.  This  second  distribution  is  usually  confined  to 
Church  Members,  the  first  being  PAROCHIAL,  but, 
owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  present 
year,  this  rule  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  Soup-Kitchen  was  opened  on  Dec.  30,  and  closed 
on  March  15,  having  thus  been  open  for  eleven  weeks, 
two  weeks  longer  than  any  previous  year.  The  number 
on  the  roll  was  177  families,  150  being  in  regular  attend- 
ance till  the  close.  Assuming  four  as  a  fair  average  per 
family,  the  congregation  has  supplied  food,  during  the 
severe  weather  embraced  in  the  above  period,  to  about 
600  persons  :  of  the  150  enrolled,  84  received  a  double 
quantity,  this  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  the 
household.  The  number  of  families  supplied  is  about  40 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
when  some  repairs  became  necessary  at  the  end  of  last 
season,  it  was  arranged  to  enlarge  one  of  the  boilers, 
which  enabled  the  increased  demand  to  be  met.  While, 
of  course,  some  may  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
charily  without  cause,  while  others  were  suffering  from 
poverty  brought  upon  themselves  through  improvidence 
and  evil  habits,  it  is  yet  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
deserving  poor  were  helped  through  the  dark  days  of 
winter  by  means  of  it,  and  not  a  few  have  expressed  the 
most  sincere  gratitude.  Some  sent  their  thanks  when 
the  husband  or  sons  got  work,  with  a  message  that  they 
would  not  require  to  come  any  longer.  Others  have  said 
that  except  for  the  Soup-Kitchen  their  children  would 
never  have  got  a  dinner. 

It  may  be  added  that  assistance  is  also  given  to  the 
deserving  parochial  poor  in  the  shape  of  money,  food,  or 
clothing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  lay-missionary 
throughout  the  year,  besides  the  more  special  aid  here 
referred  to. 

The  Choir. 

The  Kirk-Session  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  L.  Davidson 
as  leader,  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Greenslade.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  occupied  a  similar  piosition  for  several  years 
in  North  Leith  Parish  Church,  and  has  also  been  con- 
ductor of  the  Leith  Choral  Union.  He  comes  to  us 
highly  recommended  by  parties  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging  both  of  his  character  and 
musical  qualifications.  This  opportunity  is  taken  of 
again  directing  the  attention  of  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  late  Mr.  Greenslade's 
family,  which  will  be  found  in  the  April  Magazine.  Mr. 
Macleod  begs  to  thank  those  who  have  already  responded. 


Collection  for  May  18. 

The  Collection  in  connection  with  the  General 
.',  embly'fl  Highland  Committee,  of  which  Principal 
Tulloeb  is  Convener,  will  be  made  in  St.  Stephen's  on 
tli-  I  -tb.  The  work  entrusted  to  this  Committee  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  in 
the  Highlands,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  collection  will 
be  liberal. 


Home  Lane  Mission. 

It  may  interest  the  congregation  to  know  the  position 
of  this  Mission.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  district 
lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
still  forms  part  of  the  original  West  Church  Parish, 
including  Brunswick  Street,  Church  Street,  Glanville 
Place,  Market  Place,  Spring  Gardens,  etc.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  regular  agency  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  operation  in  this  district.  No 
doubt,  practically,  it  has  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
St.  Stephen's.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  some  special  organisation  was  required. 
This  became  more  apparent  when,  two  years  ago,  the 
statistics  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district  were  carefully 
taken  by  some  members  of  the  Parochial  Association  (an 
Association,  let  it  be  observed  in  passing,  which  has  not 
altogether  realised  the  promise  with  which  it  com- 
menced), who  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this  matter. 
It  was  then  found  that  in  the  streets  visited  there  is  a 
population  of  aboirt  1200.  About  this  time  the  Hall  in 
Home  Lane,  for  some  years  rented  by  Dean  Montgomery, 
was  to  let.  It  is  well  situated  as  regards  the  district 
above  referred  to,  and  being  quite  close  to  India  Place  is 
also  convenient  for  parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's  proper. 
It  was  accordingly  taken  by  Mr.  Macleod,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  as  it  could  hardly  be  included  in  the 
parochial  organisation  of  the  Kirk-Session,  being  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  parish.  This  step,  however,  was  not 
taken  without  the  approval  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  and  this  year  the  Kirk-Session  of  that  parish 
have  contributed  the  amount  of  the  rent  (£20).  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  so  long  as  good  work  is 
done  in  the  district,  this  support  will  not  be  wanting. 
During  the  past  winter  a  weekly  service  has  been  held 
in  the  Hall  on  Thursday  evenings,  by  Mr.  Macleod, 
which,  all  things  considered,  has  been  well  attended  for 
a  week  night.  The  Temperance  Association  meets  on 
the  same  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Turnbull  has  a 
Children's  Service  on  the  Sabbath  forenoon,  which  is 
numerously  attended,  and  there  is  a  Sabbath  School 
attended  by  upwards  of  100  children,  superintended  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Johnston.  Within  the  last  few  days 
a  further  and  most  important  step  has  been  taken,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Bible-woman,  whose  salary  has 
been  provided  through  the  kind  and  generous  help  of 
four  or  five  members  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  Bible-woman 
appointed  is  Mrs.  Rae,  who  has  been  working  for  some 
years  in  the  Old  Town  in  connection  with  West  St  Giles'. 
In  her  we  have  secured  a  mast  efficient  and  valuable 
Agent,  and  we  trust,  now  that  the  Mission  has  been 
placed  on  this  footing,  that  much  good  work  will  be 
done  in  the  district  in  co-operation  with  other  Christian 
Churches. 

As  regards  the  finances  of  the  past  year,  as  already 
stated,  the  rent  has  been  paid  by  the  Kirk-Session  of  St. 
Cuthbert's.  Coals,  gas,  cleaning,  etc.,  have  amounted 
to  about  £8.  £5  of  this  sum  has  still  to  be  provided, 
while  there  has  been  a  special  outlay  of  £10  :  10s.  for 
an  harmonium.  In  all  £15  :  10s.  would  clear  expenses 
for  the  year  ending  May  15,  1879.  Will  kind  Iriends 
give  this  matter  their  consideration  ?  The  district  is 
clearly  one  which  ought  to  be  JOINTLY  WOEKED 
by  St.  Cuthbert's  and  St.  Stephen's,  and  from  the  above 
statement  it  will  appear  that  such  an  arrangement  is  at 
length  in  the  fair  way  of  being  realised.  To  those  who 
have  played  the  harmonium  at  the  services  during  the 
past  winter,  we  beg  to  return  thanks. 
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SPECIALLY  ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Grant,  Dundee. 

"  /  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong, 
and  tile  word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  over- 
come the  wicked  one." — 1  John  ii.  14. 

A  T  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  St.  John  had  three 
classes  before  his  eye,  when  he  spoke  of 
"  little  children,"  "  young  men,"  and  "  fathers." 
But  a  second  look  will  probably  show  us  that  the 
"  little  children  "  embrace  all  true  Christians,  and 
the  "  young  men"  and  "fathers  "  are  the  two  classes 
into  which  these,  who  are  all  "  little  children  "  of 
God,  naturally  divide  themselves,  viz.  (1)  young 
believers  who  are  only  setting  out  on  the  way  and 
have  still  "  the  dews  of  their  youth ;"  and  (2)  those 
more  advanced  Christians,  who  have  long  com- 
panied  with  Christ  and  have  attained  a  fuller  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  person  and  work,  the 
power  and  peace  of  "Him  that  is  from  the  begin- 
ning." All  of  these,  being  God's  children,  have  a 
common  likeness  and  description ;  they  are  alike  in 
the  twofold  respect  that  they  "are  forgiven  for 
His  name's  sake,"  i.e.  they  start  from  and  stand  in 
Christ,  they  seek  and  find  the  procuring  cause  of 
pardon  in  Him  ;  and  that  they  "  know  the  Father," 
i.e.  having  consciously  received  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
tion, they  know  God — not  simply  as  God,  or  as  the 
great  First  Cause,  or  as  the  Omnipotent,  or  even  as 
the  Merciful,  but — as  "the  Father,"  and  therefore 
themselves  as  "  the  children."  The  two  classes 
are  thus  negatively  alike  as  "  forgiven,"  and  posi- 
tively alike  as  knowing  God's  Fatherhood  and  their 
own  childlike  position.  But,  though  thus  alike, 
each  class  has  its  own  peculiarity,  on  which  a  special 
appeal  may  be  based.  As  if  he  said,  To  you,  fathers, 
I  write  and  appeal,  because  you  are  no  strangers  to 
your  Lord  ;  you  have  long  known  Him,  you  have 
had  the  bliss  of  a  long  company  and  an  experimental 
acquaintance  ;  and  to  you,  young  men,  I  write  and 
appeal  for  the  threefold  reason  special  to  you  (1) 
ye  are  strong ;  (2)  the  Word  of  God  abideth  in  you  ; 
and  (3)  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  Let  us 
run  these  in  review,  and  show  how  they  constitute 
a  ground  of  appeal,  merely  premising  that  John 
addresses,  as  I  now  address,  Christian  young  men. 

(1.)  Ye  are  strong.  As  a  politically  and  socially 
important  fact  this  "strength"  has  always  been 
recognised,  in  ancient  times  even  more  markedly 
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than    in   modern.     In    those   wonderful  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  memoirs  which  have  kindled  the  flame 
of  classic  love  and  martial  ardour  in  so  many  young 
breasts,  there  is  perpetual  reference  to  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  aspirations  of  "  the  young  men  ; "  there  is 
faith  in  the  moral  health  and  robustness  of  their 
views  and  aims,  in  the  generosity  and  unselfishness 
of  their  sentiments  and  sympathies.     "With  all  the 
advantages  of  age  in  the  way  of  experience  and  in- 
creased knowledge,  there  is  always  an  accompany- 
ing and  grievous  loss.     Youth's  songs  are  the  songs 
of  hope  and  joyful  confidence,  of  bursting  life  and 
bounding  strength  ;  those  of  age  are  only  too  often 
the  wailings  of  bleeding  mortals,  stripped,  stiffen- 
ing, emptied  of  "  the  blood  which  is  the  life ; "  at 
best  they  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  minor  key, 
hearse-like  airs  sounding  after  the  morning  carols. 
Only  too  terribly  true  to  the  facts  of  nature  and 
human  life  is  that  picture  which   the  wise  man 
drew  of  old  age,  when  "  the  daughters  of  music  are 
brought  low ;    when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that 
which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,"  that 
terrible  word-picture  painted  by  the  inspired  son  of 
wisdom,  who  ended  life  as  a  blase*  and  sickened 
worldling.     Youth  soars,  old  age  creeps ;   youth 
exults  in  that  which  is  lofty  and  dares  to  grasp 
at  the  unattained,  age  is  afraid  of  that  which  is 
high,  and  is  content  to  hold  that  which  it  has 
reached.     The  one  lives  in  the  future,  the  other  in 
the  past ;  the  one  is  strong  in  unbroken  strength, 
the  other,  at  its  best,  has  only  that  sober  strength 
which  follows  upon  the  lessons  of  defeat  bravely 
borne.     In  no  words  ever  written  is  the  contrast 
more  truthfully  or  more  poetically  phrased  than  in 
those  which  describe  the  effects  of  the  spiritual 
outpouring  upon  young   and  old — "  Your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  your  old  men  (only)  dream 
dreams;" — the  one,  projecting  self  into  the  future, 
sees  visions  of  great  things  yet  to  be  done ;  the  other, 
maundering  along  the  ways  and  by  the  hedges  of  the 
bygone,  only  dreams,  dreams  concerning  the  past, 
its  mingled  gains  and  losses,  victories  and  defeats. 
In  two  ways  is  this  strength  of  youth  manifested ; 
in  originating  and  in  accomplishing;  in  planning  and 
in  executing  ;  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  done  and  in 
daring  to  do  it.     As  the  years  pass  on,  both  powers 
pass  away.     Young  men  (and  young  women  too), 
I  tell  you,  that  you  will  find  this  to  be  so  with  you, 
as  it  has  been  with  others.     Do  not  expect  that  you 
will  ever  possess  a  keener  vision  than  you  now  pos- 
sess for  far-off  things,  a  higher  courage  for  daring, 
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a  purer  power  of  forming  ideals  of  that  which  is  noble 
and  worthy  of  sons  of  God  ;  nor  yet  that  you  will 
ever  be  mightier  for  throwing  yourself  into  work,  for 
noble  enterprise,  chivalrous  self-surrender,  Christ- 
like self-sacrifice.  With  every  declining  year  you 
must  prepare  to  deplore  the  departure  of  seeing  and 
working  power.  Unless  you  have  meanwhile  been 
realising  than,  you  will  find  that  at  thirty  the  visions 
of  twenty  are  beginning  to  grow  dim,  at  forty  you 
will  shrink  from  that  lofty  sacrifice  which  at  thirty 
you  might  have  welcomed  as  the  bride  of  your 
spirit,  and  you  will  taste  the  bitterness  of  that 
wormwood  and  gall  which  fill  the  being  when 
constrained  to  the  admission  :  "  I  cannot  venture 
now;  once  it  might  have  been,  but  now  it  never 
can  be  ;  oh  for  the  buoyant  hope,  the  aspiring 
courage,  the  springing  elasticity,  that  once  were, 
but  are  now  taking  wings,  so  that  I  am  already 
beginning  to  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high." 
"With  weakening  bodily  eyes  come  dimmer  sights  of 
those  great  and  Christlike  ideals,  to  transmute  which 
into  realities  is  the  glory  of  Christian  alchemy  ;  with 
stiffening  joints  comes  stiffened  power  for  venturing 
upon  aud  working  out  new  aims  and  enterprises. 
Begin  your  seeing  of  that  which  is  noble  now,  or  you 
will  soon  lose  the  power  of  seeing;  begin  the  task  of 
throwing  yourself  out  of  yourself  and  into  unselfish 
work  now,  for  the  time  is  coming  when  you  will 
be  able  only  to  work  upon  that  which  is  begun, 
and  will  shrink  from  initiating  that  which  is  new ; 
and  when  that  time  comes,  what  doom  must  be 
yours  if  you  be  working  upon  that  which  is  little, 
unsacrificing,  selfish  1  The  doom  of  inability  to 
originate,  of  inability  to  dare  that  which  is  high, 
when  you  can  only  plod  along'your  mean  paths,  un- 
able to  rise  to  those  of  great  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
great  glory. 

Let  me  appeal  to  your  own  reading  of  history. 
By  whom  have  the  original  thoughts  of  our  race 
been  thought  ?  By  whom  have  the  seed-ideas  of  the 
world  been  sown?  By  men  who,  as  a  rule,  had 
not  passed  the  half-way  house  to  the  three  score 
and  ten.  By  whom  have  the  great  achievements 
of  our  history  been  accomplished  1  by  whom  the 
mightiest  results  produced?  By  those  who  were 
still  in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  St.  John  addresses 
as  the  "young  men." 

Take  the  great  Thinkers — the  seed-sowers  of 
thought  —  and  who  are  they  ?  At  thirty-one 
Sophocles  was  at  the  eminence  on  which  he  stands 
as  the  mightiest  of  the  Greek  tragic  dramatists.  At 
twenty-four  Goethe  emancipated  German  literature 
from  the  tyranny  of  French  and  classic  models,  and 
inaugurated  its  majestic  career.  Byron  wrote  his 
noblest  poems  before  he  was  thirty,  and  died  at 
thirty-six.  Burns's  genius,  too,  flowered  its  purest 
before  lie  was  thirty,  and  he  died  before  he  was 
thirty-seven.  In  the  earlier  Psalms  of  the  poet- 
king  of  Israel  there  is  a  freshness  of  inspiration, 
a  lofty  faith  and  sweet  simplicity,  for  which  we  look 
in  vain  in  the  mournings  and  penitence  of  his  later 


years.  John  the  Divine  was  the  Master's  loved 
one  whilst  still  in  the  buddings  of  his  manhood, 
and  his  old  age  achieved  nothing  higher  than  the 
visions  of  his  first  love.  Nay,  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self, as  a  "  young  man,"  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  died  for  men  before  He  was  thirty-four. 

Take  the  world's  great  Doers,  and  who  are  they  ? 
Alexander  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  planned 
his  enterprise,  and  had  won  Issus  and  Arbela  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  Alfred  the  Great  saved  Eng- 
land before  he  was  twenty-nine,  and  had  already 
entered  on  the  paths  of  his  immortal  honour. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  saved  France  from  the  mob 
at  twenty-six,  and  at  thirty-five  had  prostrated 
Europe.  William  Pitt  at  twenty-four  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  twenty-five  was  the 
vindicator  of  European  freedom. 

But  you  point  me  to  the  many  thinkers  and 
workers  who  to  old  age  carried  out,  in  the  vigour 
of  matured  wisdom,  their  achievements  of  thinking 
and  doing.  And  I  admit  it  alL  But  observe, 
they  only  carried  out  what  they  had  early  begun ; 
the  originating  power  grew  less  ;  they  could  work 
along  lines  already  opened  up,  they  could  not  open 
new  ones  ;  they  could  fill  in  the  details  of  the  ideal 
picture  of  youth,  they  never  conceived  it ;  they 
might  give  it  body,  they  never  gave  it  birth. 

And,  friends,  recognising  this  truth,  so  glorious 
to  the  faithful  young  man,  and  so  full  of  terror  to 
the  faithless  old  man,  is  it  any  wonder  that  John 
says,  "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
strong  "  ? 

(2.)  But  there  is  another  reason  :  "  Because  the 
Word  of  God  abideth  in  you."  I  think  that  in 
these  words,  and  even  more  manifestly  in  those 
that  follow,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  temptation 
and  victory  of  the  Master.  You  remember  what 
His  words  were  in  rebutting  the  first  temptation  : 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  The  Word  of  God,  living,  quickening, 
energising,  is  the  true,  inner,  essential  life.  And 
He  Himself  is  the  Word,  by  and  in  whom  all  who 
are  His  live  and  conquer,  even  as  He  did.  When 
He  is  in  us  in  living  power,  cherished  and  loved, 
we  have  life,  we  live ;  when  He  is  neglected,  starved, 
or  crucified  within  us,  we  become  spiritually  weak, 
the  light  goes  out,  the  power  decays ;  we  die,  we 
"  have  no  life  in  us  at  all." 

"  The  Word  of  God  is  in  you  ! "  And  therefore 
an  infinite  possibility  of  power,  honour,  and  glory. 
And  therefore,  too,  an  infinite  possibility  of  dis- 
honour, loss,  and  shame.  Cherished,  that  Word  shall 
be  an  inner  light  to  make  you  luminous,  an  inner 
life  to  make  you  live,  an  inner  liberty  to  make  you 
rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  your  heavenly  sonship ; 
an  ever-increasing  light,  life,  liberty  —  the  light 
shining  more  and  more ;  the  life  deepening  and 
enriching  as  the  Word  possesses  and  holds  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  the  liberty  becoming  franker  and 
more  joyous  as  the  sense  of  sonship  grows  and  the 
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spirit  of  bondage  dies.  And  so  the  infinite  possi- 
bility of  honour  is  realised  !  But,  neglected,  that 
Word  becomes  as  the  lamp  uutrimmed,  faints, 
flickers,  goes  out ;  as  the  life  unfed,  languishes, 
starves,  dies ;  as  the  liberty  unprized,  sours, 
degenerates,  is  lost.  And  so  the  infinite  possibility 
of  dishonour  is  reached  ! 

And  for  this  reason,  also,  "  I  write  unto  you, 
young  men  :  "  The  Word  of  God  is  in  you.  How 
is  the  Divine  Visitant  to  be  welcomed  ?  the  Divine 
Guest  to  be  entreated  ?  An  infinite  issue  is  on  the 
question.  Again  I  ask  :  Young  men,  in  whom  the 
Word  is,  is  it  any  wonder  the  apostle  writes  to 
you? 

(3.)  But  still  another  reason  :  "  Because  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one."  Here  is  the  more 
evident  reference  to  the  Master's  temptation  and 
victory  to  which  I  alluded.  At  the  outset  of  His 
career  He  faced,  fought,  and  overcame  the  wicked 
one.  Was  that  victory  final  1  Was  it  like  His 
offering  of  Himself  and  His  victory  in  death  "  once 
for  all "  ?  No.  It  was  only  the  victory  in  the 
first  battle  of  a  lifelong  campaign.  Every  after- 
day  He  had  to  repeat  the  fight,  and  every  after- 
day  He  repeated  the  victory.  Every  day  of  His 
life  He  was  "offering  Himself  without  spot  unto 
God  " — never  one  day  without  the  temptation  to 
prefer  self  to  God,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  walk  in  self-ease ;  never  one  day 
without  the  hardship  as  well  as  the  glory  of  self- 
conquest  !  He  overcame  at  the  beginning,  but  that 
did  not  exempt  Him  from  the  necessity  of  over- 
coming to  the  end.  He  conquered,  being  tempted, 
all  through — the  temptation  fiercer  than  ever  before 
in  the  garden,  fiercest  of  all  on  the  cross. 

Do  you  not  see  now  the  force  of  this  reason  :  "  Ye 
have  overcome  "  1  Of  what  is  that  the  proof?  The 
proof  that  they  were  Christian  young  men,  that 
they  had  taken  their  stand,  that  they  had  faced  and 
fought  the  primary  temptations  to  faithlessness. 
As  if  he  said :  "  You  have  done  well ;  you  have 
gained  a  victory  ;  you  have  gone  through  your  first, 
your  wilderness,  temptation  ;  but  that  is  only  one  of 
unnumbered  others :  your  enemy  is  repulsed,  not 
routed ;  wounded,  not  killed  ;  scorched,  not  burnt. 
0  young  soldier,  victorious  in  your  first  essay  in 
arms,  faithful  in  your  first  shock  of  war,  conqueror 
in  your  first  grapple  with  hell,  simply  because  you 
have  been  so,  you  need  reminder  that  the  first 
skirmish  is  not  the  campaign's  close,  the  first 
temptation  baffled  is  not  the  tempter's  final  over- 
throw. Christian  young  man,  because  you  have 
overcome,  "  I  write  unto  you." 

And  for  all  these  very  reasons  I  make  my  appeal 
to  you  now.  I  appeal,  "  because  ye  are  strong  " — 
think  nobly,  plan  wisely,  see  high  things,  aspire 
after  the  lofty  in  these  your  days  of  aspiring,  of  see- 
ing visions,  of  forming  ideals.  Work,  conquer  out, 
achieve  your  ideals  in  these  the  days  of  your  might 
for  doing,  warring,  conquering.  You  have  the  needed 
powers  now  :  you  will  not  always  have  them.     I  ap- 


peal, "  because  the  Word  of  God  abideth  in  you ; "  be- 
cause you  have  a  priceless  jewel  which  may  be  lost ; 
a  heavenly  light  which  may  go  out ;  a  Divine  Guest 
who  may  be  grieved  and  depart ;  a  liberty  that 
may  end  in  slavery  ;  a  life  in  death.  I  appeal, 
"  because  ye  liave  overcome;"  because  you  have 
begun  well,  have  buckled  on  your  armour,  seized 
your  sword,  struck  your  first  blow,  gained  your 
first  triumph.     And  so  God  help  you.     Amen. 


BBJearg  of  iLife. 

THOU  sayest,  "lam  weary.     Day  by  day, 
Time,  like  a  quiet  river,  glideth  on  ; 
No  ruffle  on  the  tide,  no  shifting  skies — 
Naught  save  the  noiseless  round  of  common  tasks. 
Oh  !  'tis  a  tasteless  life.     Heaven  send  me  change  !" 

Friend,  many  feel  as  thou,  the  thought  unshaped  ; 
Many  are  vainly,  vaguely,  weary  thus. 
Such  weariness  is  rash,  ungrateful,  mean. 
Consider — change  brings  grief  more  oft  than  joy, 
Monotony  of  good  is  good  supreme, 
And  pain's  exemption  test  of  health  entire. 

Oh  !  there  be  men  and  women  who  ne'er  owned 
Of  thy  full-measured  blessings  even  a  tithe  ; 
Whose  natural  wants,  health,  money,  friends  denied, 
Might  well  have  sapp'd  the  core  of  sweet  content, 
And  caused  them  pine,  and  fret,  and  weep  for  change — 
Who  yet  go  almost  singing  on  their  way  : 
Such  music  patience  makes  in  great  meek  souls ! 

Art  weary  of  God's  love,  that  wraps  thee  close 
In  the  sweet  folds  of  mercy  hour  by  hour  ? 
Weary  of  strength  renewed,  and  sight  undimmed, 
To  walk  'mid  Summer  scenes  'neath  open  skies  ? 
Weary  of  friendship's  voice  that  woos  thee  forth, 
And  calm  affection  of  the  household  band, 
That  watch  thy  steps  and  hail  thee  home  with  smiles  2-  - 
Art  weary  of  all  fair  and  gracious  things 
That  make  the  sum  of  good  to  man  below — 
Food,  raiment,  kindred  and  domestic  ties, 
Music  and  books,  and  Art's  exhaustless  stores, 
With  glorious  pageantry  of  Nature's  realm  ? 
If  these  have  wearied  thee,  look  to  thyself — 
Thy  wit's  diseased.     Go,  pray  to  have  it  healed. 
Down,  down  upon  thy  knees  ;  or  if  there  be 
A  lowlier  posture,  wherein  knees,  hands,  face, 
Clasp  the  cold  earth,  pour  out  thy  spirit  there 
And,  while  hot  tears  for  pardon  plead,  cry  out, 
"0  Lord  !  change  naught  but  this  weak,  thankless  heart ! " 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


EL  SHADDAI— GOD  ALL-SUFFICIENT. 

Q.OD  should  be  all  in  all  to  us  :  He  is  "  God  all- 
sufficient."  Let  us  part  even  with  common 
lawful  comforts,  and  try  if  He  alone  be  not  better 
than  all  Like  the  child  with  the  stalk  of  grapes — 
who  picked  one  grape  after  another  from  the  cluster 
and  held  it  out  to  her  father,  till,  as  affection  waxed 
warm  and  self  faded,  she  gaily  flung  the  whole  into 
her  father's  bosom,  and  smiled  in  his  face  with  trium- 
phant delight — so  let  us  do,  until,  loosening  from 
every  comfort,  and  independent  of  the  help  of  broken 
cisterns,  we  can  say,  I  am  not  my  own  !  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  1  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  whom  I  desire  besides. — Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar. 
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fHiSSion=3Ltfe  on  tije  3Sortor  of 
Zululanfc. 

[When  all  eyes  are  turned  to  Zululaiul,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  missionary  party  will  inter- 
est our  readers.  They  give,  in  various  ways,  a  graphic 
picture  of  missionary  life,  its  constant  trials  and  toils,  its 
occasional  dangers.  The  "Gordon  Mission,"  in  Natal, 
was  founded  by  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen  family,  in 
memory  of  the  Hon.  James  Gordon,  elder  brother  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  When  Dr.  Duff  came  home 
trom  India,  by  way  of  South  Africa,  his  descriptions  so 
animated  the  young  and  vigorous  student,  as  full  of 
Christian  zeal  as  of  love  of  adventure,  that  he  resolved  to 
go  out  as  the  head  of  a  mission  colony,  and,  had  he  lived, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  there  at  the 
present  time.  After  his  lamented  death,  the  members 
of  the  family  resolved  to  found,  in  memory  of  him,  this 
"Gordon  Mission,"  which  is  a  medical  mission,  and  to 
some  extent  industrial  also.  A  carpenter,  an  agricul- 
turist, and  a  trained  schoolmaster,  each  with  his  wife  and 
family,  are  the  staff  of  which  Dr.  Dalzell  is  the  head. 
The  following  letters  have  been  kindly  put  at  our  dis- 
posal, for  "Life  and  Work,"  by  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Aberdeen.] 

From  Dr.  Dalzell. 

Goedon  Mission,  April  7,  1878. 
T\TE  cannot  pretend  to  being  without  cause  for 
anxiety,  not  on  account  of  any  real  danger, 
but  because  of  what  may  not  unreasonably  be  feared 
from  the  Zulus.  Truly,  we  have  not  given  them 
offence,  have  rather  done  otherwise,  but  still,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  the  Zulus  and  the 
Transvaal,  no  one  ever  imagines  that  Natal  would 
be  held  neutral  by  the  Zulus,  especially  if  at  the 
first  blush  they  were  victorious,  as  it  is  more  than 
Ukely  they  would  be.  Our  governments  always 
seem  to  need  a  defeat  before  they  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  state  of  South  Africa  at  present,  as  a  whole, 
is  somewhat  serious.  The  natives  seem  to  have 
found  the  importance  of  union,  and  are  to  some  ex- 
tent acting  upon  it.  I  feel  certain  that  had  Kreli 
in  Transkei  been  markedly  successful,  the  flames  of 
war  would  months  ago  have  been  kindled  in  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal  by  the  Zulus  and  Bechuanas. 
It  is  believed  that  the  kings  and  chiefs  know  earlier 
than  our  authorities,  or  at  least  as  early,  what  is 
happening  down  south,  and  that  they  have  their 
spies  even  there. 

Though  it  is  already  late,  I  cannot  permit  this 
Sabbath  to  close  without  trying  to  let  you  share 
in  our  joy.  To-day,  by  baptism,  we  admitted  into 
the  membership  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  six 
souls,  a  father  and  mother,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  about  ten  down  to  two  years  of 
age.  Macala's  case  is  peculiarly  interesting.  As 
a  boy  he  had  been  in  service  with  an  American 
missionary  now  in  heaven,  had  been  taught  a  little, 
but  never  given  his  heart  to  the  Lord.  He  joined 
his  heathen  father  in  a  large  kraal  in  Zululand, 
where  his  father  died  in  heathenism.  The  seed  of 
the  Word  would  not  permit  Macala  to  live  and  die 
a  heathen.  His  conscience  was  never  at  rest.  He 
came  out  again  into  Natal,  settled  about  twenty 


miles  from  us,  and  since  has  been  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  our  mission.  Before  baptism 
I  asked  him  to  tell  the  people  how  he  had  become 
a  Christian,  which  he  did  very  modestly  and  clearly, 
and  with  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
truth  beyond  the  mere  way  of  salvation.  Mr.  Black 
visits  his  place  once  a  month,  and  holds  service 
there.  On  the  other  Sabbaths,  Dr.  Dalzell  adds 
that  Macala  exhorts  his  neighbours  himself,  and 
observes,  "  If  he  stick  to  what  he  knows,  he  will  do 
well." 1  We  had  him  for  a  fortnight  with  us  lately, 
that  he  might  be  put  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, but  what  is  a  fortnight  after  all  1  There  is 
evidently,  however,  a  preparatory  work  going  on  in 
that  neighbourhood.  May  the  Lord  develop  and 
extend  it ! 

From  Mrs.  Dalzell. 

Gordon  Manse,  April  11,  1878. 
It  seems  almost  like  negligence  on  my  part  to 
have  been  a  month  in  the  Manse,  and  not  to  have 
written  to  you  from  it.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
name  "  Manse  "  1  We  like  it  because  it  is  Scotch, 
and  it  really  is  the  minister's  house.  "Mission 
House  "  might  mean  any  kind  of  place,  either  pub- 
lic institution  or  private  residence,  so  we  incline  to 
"  Manse  "  for  this  particular  house.  We  came  here 
on  the  8th  of  March,  and  when  we  three  sat  down 
to  our  first  meal,  tea  in  the  study,  it  was  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude,  and  praise,  and  wonder  for 
all  the  mercies  we  had  received  from  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  to  Him  we  dedicated  our  new  house, 
and  asked  that  this  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  fresh 
consecration  of  our  lives  to  His  service,  and  not  a 
settling  of  ourselves  into  personal  ease  and  comfort. 
It  is  a  wonderful  house,  planned  and  built  by  such 
inexperienced  hands,  and  with  such  poor  assistants 
as  Kaffirs  !  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  their  as- 
tonishment as  bit  by  bit  was  added  to  the  finish- 
ing of  the  rooms  ;  the  ceilings,  the  planks  to  walk 
upon  (they  never  had  seen  a  wooden  floor,  of  course), 
and  then  the  white  lime-washed  walls,  covering  up 
the  bricks  which  some  of  them  had  made  and 
helped  to  build.  Some  of  the  farm-workers  became 
very  handy,  both  at  plastering  and  washing  the 
walls,  and  laying  the  cement  floors. 

From  Dr.  Dalzell. 

April  15,  1878. 
A  Zulu  audience  is  a  most  interesting  sight.  Of 
course  all  are  seated  on  the  ground  ;  a  few  young 
men  perch  themselves  upon  the  cattle  wall  en- 
closure. The  men  are  all  together,  the  women  and 
maidens  are  each  in  separate  lots ;  the  little 
children  near  their  mothers,  the  bigger  ones  nearer 
the  front.  All  listen  most  attentively,  more  so 
than  a  home  audience.  I  often  wonder  whether 
they  do  so  because  of  our  imperfect  language,  or  in 
spite  of  it.  Their  natural  politeness,  however,  aids 
them  in  attending.  Sometimes  a  married  man 
will  interject  a  questioning  remark  ;  most  generally, 

1  In  a  later  letter  it  is  said  that  Macala  does  "  stick  to 
what  he  knows  ! " 
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however,  they  are  perfectly  silent.  I  must  except 
the  women  and  girls  from  the  real  listeners.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  some,  even  of  them,  listen  well;  but 
the  whole  life  and  training  of  these  poor,  poor 
women  has  this  effect ;  it  makes  them  regard 
themselves  as  not  fit  to  understand  anything  one 
says  to  them,  and  therefore  they  do  not  try  to 
understand. 

Let  us  glance  at  last  night's  prayer-meeting — 
between  thirty  and  forty  black  faces  present.  It 
was  for  one  hour — we  began  with  prayer,  then 
hymn  after  hymn  (Zulu)  was  sung,  those  present 
often  selecting  the  hymns,  which  (verse  about)  the 
school  children  read,  and  then  it  was  sung.  After 
half  an  hour,  prayer  again  (the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English),  then  my  exposition.  The  studied  deep 
attention  of  the  whole  meeting  was  most  interest- 
ing— exceedingly  so — as  deep  as  I  ever  saw  in  any 
audience  at  home.  Miss  L.  said  their  minister  in 
Glasgow  would  rejoice  to  see  such  attention 
general  in  his  prayer  meeting. 

April  16,  1878. 

I  may  mention  that  the  gift  of  books,  pictures, 
etc.,  came  in  most  seasonably  as  school  prizes  at 
the  New  Year.  Such  rewards  are  a  great  stimulus, 
and  when  a  boy  or  girl  was  learning  English,  the 
story  of  Puss  in  Boots,  etc.,  was  a  great  incentive 
to  learning  it.  Books  with  pictures,  not  too  difficult 
to  understand,  but  the  value  not  wasted  in  rich 
bindings,  are  simply  invaluable.  Also  old  toy  car- 
riages, Noah's  arks,  etc.,  will  be  welcomed  with 
feelings  of  joy,  and  be  a  means  of  good  among  the 
wee  black  boys  and  girls  here.  I  would  say  the 
same  of  children's  old  dresses,  were  it  not  that  I 
am  afraid  of  encouraging  pride  of  dress  among  them. 
The  children  would  be  amused  to  see  what  often 
happens,  viz.  when  one  native,  with  a  broken  head, 
say,  has  had  his  wound  dressed  carefully,  and  a 
white  cotton  bandage  tied  round  to  keep  the  dress- 
ing in  its  place,  others,  ay,  men  of  forty  or  even 
sixty  years,  come  forward  and  beg  me  to  bind  a 
strip  round  their  heads  too,  it  is  so  handsome  ! 

June  16,  1878. 
I  am  unwilling  to  let  this  day  wholly  pass  with- 
out writing  at  least  a  few  lines.  Yesterday  com- 
pleted three  years  since  our  return  from  home. 
How  much  has  happened — what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  such  a  short-long  time  !  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  June  15,  1875,  our  little  waggon 
arrived  at  the  Dutchman's  house,  bearing  its  precious 
freight  to  an  empty,  cheerless,  tireless  house,  Ml  of 
dust  and  insects.  And  now  there  is  a  change  cer- 
tainly in  that  respect.  But  the  soul-work,  what  of 
that  1  is  it  at  all  commensurate  with  the  outlay  of 
money  and  work  ?  of  earnest  prayers  1  If  we  look 
to  some  missions,  with  faithful,  warm-hearted 
workers  too,  earnest  Christian  men — missions  which 
have  been  established  for  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  and 
measure  their  results  with  ours,  the  answer  must  be 
an  unhesitating  "  Yes."    God  has  blessed  our  work, 


and  given  fruit  as  well.  In  many  Missions  in 
Natal  and  Zululand  there  have  not  been  as  many 
baptisms  as  we  have  had,  and  their  schools  are 
nowhere.  While  again,  if  we  look  at  other  Missions, 
such  as  that  of  the  Swiss  in  the  Zanthansberg,  with 
already  sixty  converts,  and  others  of  whom  they 
have  great  hope,  we  would,  as  compared  with  these, 
say  our  work  has  been  a  failure.  Our  numbers  and 
theirs  cannot  compare  ;  fruit  they  have  had,  and 
that  richly.  We  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
these  devoted  Swiss  brethren,  in  which  they  tell  us 
as  above,  and  speak  most  hopefully  of  their  work. 
May  God  still  more  and  yet  more  bless  them. 

June  20,  1878. 
The  Zulu  question  has  not  remained  long  quiet. 
We  hear  that  Zulu  impis  (impi,  a  detachment  of 
spearmen)  have  gone  to  several  detached  Boer 
homesteads  and  attempted  to  drive  them  away, 
but  without  succeeding.  No  shots  have  yet  been 
fired,  but  this  seems  a  state  of  matters  which 
cannot  last.  Cetywayo  denies  that  he  sends  these 
impis,  but  they  say  that  they  come  by  his  order, 
and  certainly  they  are  not  punished  for  coming. 
While  I  deprecate  war  exceedingly,  and  wish  and 
pray  that  it  may  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  gospel  will  not  have  free  course — will 
not  triumph  among  the  Zulus  (including  Natal) — 
till  their  pride  is  laid  low.  If  Zululand  be 
humbled,  the  natives  in  Natal  will  feel  humbled 
too.  The  presence  of  that  proud,  and  as  they 
think,  invincible  kingdom  across  the  river,  makes 
them  think  themselves  "some  great  ones." 

From  Mrs.  Dalzell. 

November  22,  1878. 

We  are  a  little  anxious  about  our  own  relations 
in  this  Zulu  war.  We  are  not  well  defended  here, 
and  are  very  near  the  border.  A  regular  fight  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  farther  north,  but 
marauding  parties  may  break  through  anywhere, 
and  what  havoc  they  would  make  ! 

We  all  hope  to  stay  here  safely  with  the  mission 
property  and  our  own,  but  if  danger  to  life  arise, 
we  shall  of  course  all  leave,  and  leave  all  else  to  its 
fate.  We  do  hope  and  think,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  at  present,  that  this  will  not  be  necessary, 
and  everybody  is  sowing  as  if  they  expected  to 
reap  a  good  harvest.  All  the  other  white  people, 
Dutch,  etc.,  are  still  quietly  here.  We  hope 
friends  at  home  will  not  take  undue  alarm  about 
us;  it  is  different  with  missionaries  in  Zululand. 
They  have  all  left,  as  far  as  we  can  learn — with 
one  exception,  a  Mr.  Weber — who  is  suffering  so 
much  from  sore  eyes  (as  also  his  wife)  that  literally 
he  cannot  see  to  come  out.  He  sent  here  for 
medicine. 

From  Mrs.  Dalzell. 

December  20,  1878. 

The  present  state  of  matters  is  this. — Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  our  Governor  sent  deputies  with  the  award 
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and  ultimatum  to  Oetywayo  last  week.     On  the 
16th   it   was   delivered — fourteen  chiefs  and  fifty 
Zulus  as  guard  went  to  receive  it.     Oetywayo  must 
giTB  his  reply  within  thirty  days.      The  greater  part 
of  the  disputed  territory  is  ceded  to  Oetywayo.    The 
terms  are  considered  very  mild.     The  general  im- 
pression now  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  no  war, 
but  of  course  it  is  all  speculation  until  Oetywayo 
gives  his  reply.     If  it  should  be  peace,  troops  will 
be  needed  for  some   time  to  watch  his  Majesty's 
movements.     I  fear  he  will  break  any  promises  he 
may  make  now,  just  as  he  has  broken  previous  ones. 
The  location  of  troops  so  near  has  removed  any 
thought  of  our  having  to  leave  this  place.  .  .  .  We 
have  had  some  delightful  soaking  rain,  and  the 
-round  is  again  soft  enough  for  ploughing.     The 
first    sown   mealies   are    looking   very   well,    and 
every  one  is  inclined  to  sow  abundantly,  but  many 
of  the  poor  Kaffirs  have  no  seed— we  have  supplied 
some.     One  of  our  Kraal  men  has  come  to  work  for 
three  weeks  to  earn  seed.    His  wife  works  too  ;  the 
little  child  comes  with  her,  and  the  boy  from  school 
stops  on  his  way  home,  and  so  the  family  dine  in 
our  kitchen  every  day.     Any  man  or  woman  who 
works  a  day  on  the  Manse  ground,  picking  or  weed- 
ing, gets  about  1  lb.  of  mealies  in  payment  and  joins 
at  the  dinner  pot. 

From  Mrs.  Dalzell. 

January  16,  1879. 

In  my  last  I  told  you  of  some  of  the  preparations 
for  war,  and  now  I  have  to  tell  you  that  it  is  actually 
begun.  Native  levies  have  been  raised,  numbering 
about  300  each,  and  put  under  white  leaders. 
These  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Natal,  but  must 
remain  about  three  miles  from  the  river.  All  the 
young  and  strong  men  from  the  Kraals  on  the 
Mission  Farm  have  had  to  join,  willing  or  unwilling, 
but  most  were  very  willing.  Twelve  turned  out, 
and  only  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  remain. 
On  Monday  the  6th  our  mission  party  met  to  con- 
sider whether  we  could  all  stay  here  with  safety.  It 
was  decided  to  remain,  with  this  plan  before  us,  viz. 
to  be  ready  with  a  few  clothes  and  some  food  to  get 
into  the  waggon  on  the  shortest  notice  and  go  to 
the  Laager,  that  is  the  Government  office,  which  will 
be  defended  with  guns,  and  on  which  Mr.  Black 
has  been  fitting  iron  shutters. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  as  no  danger  has  arisen 
at  the  first  entering,  so  there  will  be  none  afterwards, 
but  that  it  may  recede  from  us  as  the  troops  get 
nearer  to  the  King.  Laager  life  would  be  miser- 
able, but  of  course  one  would  do  anything  in  an 
emergency  to  save  life.  I  do  trust  we  may  be  able 
to  remain  here  in  safety. 

From  Mrs.  Dalzell. 

Makitzduug,  Feb.  1,  1879. 
I  daresay  you  would  hear  from  Glasgow  the 
startling  news  we  sent  from  this  on  Monday  last  of 
our  sudden  flight  from  the  Gordon,  and  our  hurried, 


anxious  journey  to  Maritzburg.  Thank  God,  He 
kept  us  in  safety,  and  Dr.  Dalzell  and  Mr.  Black, 
who  remained  behind,  are  in  safety  too.  I  have 
just  had  a  letter  from  my  husband,  written  on 
Wednesday  (Jan.  29).  The  mission  premises  are 
all  secure  up  to  that  date.  The  22d  January  will 
be  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Natal.  It 
was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  British  army,  and  a 
most  unlooked-for  victory  on  the  part  of  the  enemy; 
the  marvel  is  that  they  did  not  realise  themselves 
how  great  their  success  had  been,  and  how  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  follow  it  up  by  sweeping 
down  upon  Natal  and  carrying  all  before  them ; 
coming  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  they  could 
have  done  it  had  they  tried.  Mercifully  they  did 
not,  but  returned  to  Zululand  at  break  of  day  on 
the  23d.   .  .  . 

Colonel  Durnford  was  in  our  house  at  the  Gordon 
on  Saturday  the  18th  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
was  engaging,  or  rather  requisitioning,  waggons  for 
transport.  Hendrick,  one  of  our  Dutch  makolmas, 
went  off  with  his  that  afternoon.  The  Colonel 
would  reach  General  Chelmsford  in  the  evening ; 
part  of  his  men  passed  the  same  day,  among  them 
a  corps  of  Edendale  mission  Kaffirs,  who,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  fought  nobly  and  stuck  together, 
though  they  were  terribly  cut  up  (many  of  the 
native  contingents  fled  when  the  terrible  battle 
came).  Colonel  Durnford  spoke  in  praise  of  these 
men  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Witt  a  short  time  before. 
He  said,  they  pray  and  sing  night  and  morning 
together,  their  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  he  felt 
sure  they  were  to  be  trusted  Poor  Colonel  Durn- 
ford's  life  is  over,  and  many  say  he  was  the  "  some 
one  who  blundered,"  and  who  led  into  the  jaws  of 
death  another  600,  if  not  700  or  800.  I  have  since 
heard  that  Colonel  Pulleine  is  blamed  also.  .  .  . 

Maritzburg  took  alarm  after  the  catastrophe,  and 
set  about  fortifying  the  town.  A  large  "  laager  " 
is  now  ready,  though  it  is  hoped  it  will  never  be 
needed.  We  found  them  at  work  hammering  and 
loopholing  when  we  arrived  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  itself  it  was  alarming,  though  it  was  a  relief  to 
see  they  were  alive  to  danger,  and  were  taking  pre- 
cautions. We  travelled  very  anxiously  along,  and 
heard  firing  more  than  once.  All  the  way  from 
Grey  town  we  met  Dutch  families  "tukking"  to 
town,  warned  by  the  authorities  to  be  in  readiness 
for  "laager."  We  got  into  the  empty  Dutch 
parsonage,  and  found  the  large  rooms,  with  wooden 
floors,  a  great  relief  from  the  waggon.  We  did  not 
sleep  much.  I  was  always  watching  for  the  signal 
guns  to  go  to  "  laager."  It  is  a  great  comfort  they 
have  not  been  heard  yet,  and  I  hope  they  never 
will.  We  are  ready  if  necessary — biscuits,  rusks, 
meat  and  milk  tins,  kettle,  etc. — all  ready;  but 
it  would  be  a  scramble  at  the  best.  I  hope  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget  the  lessons  of  last  week,  but 
that  all  our  lives  may  be  influenced  by  them  in  far 
more  entire  consecration  and  self-forgetting  and 
earnest  efforts  in  God's  work. 
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'Uanitg  of  Canities,  sattfc  tfje  ^rcacfjcr** 

A  Layman's  Sermon. 
TTOW  mauy  of  us  iniss  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
■^  life  by  living  and  dying  wholly  immersed  in  the 
anxieties  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Law  Courts, 
or  the  Counting  House,  scrambling  for  halfpence 
till  the  very  day  of  our  death  !  Though  a  man  of 
this  class  may  have  passed  the  "  three  score  years 
and  ten,"  yet  he  has  no  time  for  a  holiday.  Though 
he  has  amassed  fifty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  yet  he  is  really  too  poor  to  part  with  almost 
any  of  it  to  promote  Christ's  cause  in  the  world. 
There  is,  too,  he  shrewdly  observes,  so  much  hypo- 
crisy and  imposture  among  priests  and  parsons, 
that  one  does  well  to  be  careful.  Many  of  his 
neighbours  are  no  doubt  in  destitution,  but  he  can- 
not afford  to  carry  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  his 
back.  Besides,  he  pays  his  poor's  rates  as  regu- 
larly as  they  are  applied  for.  Others,  it  is  true 
enough,  are  dying  round  about  him,  but  his  business 
engagements  are,  in  fact,  too  pressing  to  admit  of 
his  going  to  see  them,  and  even  though  he  had 
gone,  he  could  not,  for  his  life,  have  found  anything 
to  say  to  them ;  moreover,  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  dying  is  parson's  duty,  for  which  he  is 
paid.  Thousands  are  living  in  vice  and  irreligion, 
but  he  has  something  else  to  do  than  wander  about 
the  streets  to  seek  out  profligates  and  drunkards. 
Besides,  this  too  is  the  special  work  of  religious 
missionaries.  And  so,  with  excuses  such  as  these, 
he  has  turned  his  back  on  the  claims  of  Christ,  and 
of  sick  and  suffering  humanity,  for  fifty  long  years. 

But  at  last  comes  the  end.  The  bitter  cup,  which 
so  many  others  had  to  drink  while  he  was  all- 
engrossed  with  business,  has  come  at  length,  and 
most  unexpectedly,  to  himself,  and  he  in  his  turn 
must  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  His  business  engage- 
ments are  as  engrossing  as  ever  they  were,  but 
there  is  a  sickness  at  heart  that  destroys  the  old 
allurement.  His  best  clients  may  be  at  the  door, 
urgently  seeking  his  counsel,  but  he  is  too  ill  to 
see  them.  A  most  important  cause  is  to  be  tried 
in  Court — or  he  is  wanted  to  set  out  upon  a  journey 
on  which  the  gravest  issues  depend,  and  he  alone 
is  equal  to  the  emergency — but  to  bed  he  must  go, 
whatever  may  come  of  it.  He  has  now  time  to 
await  the  minister's  decision  on  his  spiritual  state, 
but  no  time  for  the  expected  verdict  in  the  Court  of 
Law.  He  has  another,  and  a  far  more  formidable 
assize  to  prepare  for,  in  which  the  Judge  seems 
wholly  against  him,  and  there  is  little  enough  time 
to  look  into  his  titles,  and  to  secure  the  Great 
Advocate  who  alone  can  effectively  plead  his  cause 
in  that  Court.  He  must  give  up  the  journey  for 
his  client,  and  let  some  one  else  go  in  his  stead.  He 
himself  has  another  and  a  longer  journey  to  under- 
take, the  result  of  which  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
and  it  is  more  than  time  he  was  packing  up. 

What  is  his  retrospect  of  that  active,  bustling 
life  of  half  a  century  ?     Surely  he  has  not  already 


forgotten  the  celebrated  Succession  case  which  he 
won  so  cleverly  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  which 
he  was  so  much  praised  at  the  time,  or  all  the 
other  suits  which  he  subsequently  conducted  with 
such  credit  to  himself?  Are  there  not  still  treasured 
up  in  his  archives,  letters  from  His  Grace  and  His 
Lordship,  expressing  thanks  for  his  ability  and  for 
his  devotion  to  their  interests  1  Yes,  these  he  has 
forgotten  ;  his  thoughts  are  all  in  another  direction. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  cried  out  on  the  approach  of  death 
how  far  too  well  he  had  served  his  king,  to  have 
served  his  God  well  enough.  Our  poor  friend  is  in 
the  same  case,  only  not  for  a  king  clad  in  gold  and 
purple,  but  for  the  ruck  of  petty  tyrants,  whom  he 
called  his  clients.  He  has  given  away  his  heart, 
he  has  bargained  away  his  soul,  he  has  pawned 
both  the  present  and  the  future  in  the  service  of 
those  who  paid  him  so  much  per  letter,  and  thus  were 
quit  of  him  and  his  claims !  A  voice,  and  it  is  to  him 
a  strange  voice,  asks  in  language  more  stern  and 
urgent  than  that  of  his  most  exacting  client,  "  How 
much  owest  thou  to  thy  Lord  ?  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward." 

Anxiety  and  distress  now  harass  him  by  day, 
while  night  comes  without  any  refreshing  sleep. 
The  minister  and  the  doctor  come  and  go,  but  their 
prescriptions  do  not  heal  either  soul  or  body.  He 
is  scared  by  feverish  dreams,  in  which  his  friends, 
attired  in  black,  seem  to  be  thronging  to  his  house, 
or  he  is  suddenly  wakened  up  by  the  rattle  of  clods 
of  earth  about  his  head,  till  at  last  he  passes  from 
consciousness  to  unconsciousness,  from  coma  to 
death. 

The  old  house  now  wants  its  ruling  spirit,  whose 
word  was  once  law  in  every  minute  detail  of 
domestic  economy.  His  business  room,  formerly 
so  thronged  with  visitors  and  clerks,  is  dark  and 
desolate.  Above  the  fireplace,  now  full  of  dead 
cinders,  stands  the  presentation  timepiece,  which 
never  failed  for  twenty  years  to  ring  out  the  pass- 
ing hour,  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  down, 
and  its  chimes  are  as  silent  as  the  former  occupant 
of  the  chair  that  still  stands  beside  the  table. 
The  clerks  can  now  take  their  ease,  and  come  and 
go  when  they  like.  The  female  domestics,  relieved 
of  their  house  work,  sit  and  gossip  round  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  coachman  is  in  the  harness  room 
writing  out  some  third  or  fourth  edition  of  a  letter, 
applying  for  another  situation. 

A  few  more  days  pass,  and  the  room  where 
lords  and  baronets  and  judges  used  to  meet  to- 
gether at  convivial  parties,  and  where  the  well- 
known  wines  of  rare  vintage  passed  round,  is  once 
more,  but  for  the  last  time,  occupied  by  its  former 
guests.  The  table  is  again  spread,  and  the  wine 
again  goes  round.  But  there  is  no  hilarious  buzz 
of  conversation  now,  no  toasts,  no  songs,  no  humor- 
ous speeches,  no  loud  and  boisterous  laugh.  The 
silence  of  the  house  of  death  is  broken  only  by  the 
messenger  of  Christ,  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.     He  cometh 
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forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also 
like  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not." 

And  then,  at  the  call  of  the  bell  that  tolls  in  the 
distant  church,  and  midst  the  gaze  of  a  few  on- 
lookers, the  gloomy  procession  moves  slowly  off  from 
the  spacious  mansion,  to  "the  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living." 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  remorseless 
earth  has  swallowed  up  the  dead.  The  sextons, 
having  done  their  work,  are  convening  at  the  ale- 
house near  the  churchyard  gate.  The  coachmen, 
by  a  natural  mental  recoil,  urge  their  horses  all 
the  quicker  back,  because  before  they  went  out  so 
slowly.  The  same  inspiriting  influence  affects  the 
mourners,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  return  to  the 
usual  routine  of  politics,  horses,  the  crops,  the 
money-market,  and  such-like  engrossing  topics  of 
the  day.  The  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  descants  largely  on  certain  clauses  of  the 
new  Road  Bill.  Two  young  men  in  the  same 
carriage,  who  care  nothing  about  politics,  canvass 
the  relative  merits  of  the  horses  that  are  to  run  at 
the  next  county  races.  In  another  carriage,  a 
speculator  is  anxiously  consulting  a  stockbroker 
about  A  and  B  shares  in  a  railway,  where  he  has 
invested  largely,  but  it  appears  not  wisely.  Some 
distant  relatives  of  the  deceased  speculate  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  will  are  likely  to 
favour  "  Jack "  the  natural  heir,  or  his  cousins 
"  Dora  "  and  "  Betty,"  who  did  not,  as  he  did,  get 
loans  of  money  which  were  never  repaid. 

Within  a  week  after  his  funeral  two  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  which  he  held  have  been  filled  up,  while 
the  county  town  and  its  newspapers  are  all  agog 
with  the  keen  contest  that  is  going  on  between  two 
aspirants  to  a  third  office,  which  is  also  vacant  by 
his  death.  But  what  of  his  memory  among  the 
sons  of  men  1  It  is  true,  there  are  not  many  widows 
or  orphans  to  shed  tears  over  his  grave,  nor  are 
there  many  grateful  hearts  whose  troubles  have 
been  lightened  by  him,  nor  any  anxious  souls  whose 
doubts  have  been  solved  by  him,  but  there  are  others 
who  have  an  interest  in  him  still.  There  is  the  sable 
fraternity  of  mutes  and  undertakers  whose  bills  have 
yet  to  be  paid  Then,  too,  in  the  Court,  before  the 
Judge  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench,  there  is  the 
memorial  tribute  of  barristers,  solicitors,  and  law 
clerks,  who  praise  the  ability  and  sharpness  with 
which  he  conducted  his  business,  and  who  speculate 
as  to  how  much  he  has  left.  But  soon  midst  the 
fever  and  bustle  of  pleadings,  examinations  and  cross- 
examinations  of  witnesses,  sparrings  of  barristers, 
verdicts  of  juries  and  judges,  there  is  not  so  much 
as  one  lingering  thought  about  our  poor  friend, 
whose  presence  was  once  so  familiar  in  the  Court. 
He  is  now  in  the  churchyard,  lying  there  all  alone, 
till  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound. 

What  do  we  think  of  his  life?  Are  ours  any 
truer  or  better  ?  Have  we  done  any  more  than  he 
did  for  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  or  for  Christ's 
cause  on  the  earth  1  T.  S. 


Sister  Songs. 


I.— A  SISTER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

0  SISTER,  how  the  waves  are  rolling 
On  the  breast  of  the  dark,  deep  sea  ! 
The  foam-flakes  whiten  their  upheaved  crests, 

And,  thus  plumed,  they  cease  to  be. 
So  the  years  sweep  o'er  life's  turgid  main, 

Like  those  waves  that  fall  and  rise  ; 
And  each  is  tricked  with  a  birthday's  plume, 
As  it  sinks  in  the  sea  and  dies. 

For  the  sea  is  changeless  in  its  change, 
And  monotonous  life  is  ever  strange  ! 

0  sister,  call  we  monotonous 

The  great  life  our  God  has  given, 
Which,  through  the  cameras  of  the  stars, 

Is  photographed  in  high  heaven  ? 
The  waves  may  swing  with  unchanging  shape, 

And  the  years  go  as  they  came  ; 
But  souls  that  toss  in  life's  turbulence 

Can  never  abide  the  same. 

The  sea  may  be  changeless  in  its  change, 
But  their  life  is  ever  new  and  strange ! 

0  sister,  how  the  winds  are  blowing, 

Yet  the  mists  ahead  are  thick. 
The  foam  curls  high  on  our  hard-pressed  prow, 

And  our  heaving  hearts  are  sick. 
For  we,  who  live  as  if  anchor-held 

Between  the  Eternities, 
Are  rushing  through  waters  that  writhe  and  rage, 

Like  the  confluence  of  two  seas. 

The  sea  may  be  changeless  in  its  change, 
But  our  life  is  ever  new  and  strange  ! 

0  sister,  how  the  shore  is  nearing, 

Though  the  land-lights  be  unseen, 
And  there's  nought  on  the  sea  by  which  the  eye 

Can  measure  the  stretch  between. 
But  we  learn  by  these  rolling  crested  waves — 

By  these  birthdays  of  our  years, — 
That,  with  full  set  sail,  we're  speeding  on, 

Though  the  course  unchanged  appears. 

For  the  sea  is  changeless  in  its  change, 
But  our  life  is  ever  new  and  strange  ! 

II.— A  SISTER  GONE. 

THE  sky  grew  black,  and  the  whirlwind  came, 
And  the  red  fire  gleamed. 
Then  there  rose  to  heaven  with  lightning  speed 

What  a  chariot  seemed  ; 
And  we  of  our  dear  one  were  bereft — 
Her  fallen  mantle  alone  was  left — 

And  we  thought  we  dreamed  ! 
Ah,  would  we  had  !  but  our  hearts  were  filled 

With  a  bitter  grief, 
Which,  but  in  the  thought  that  she  was  welL 

Could  find  no  relief. 
What  else  can  soothe  when  a  sister  lies 
With  the  sweet  light  quenched  in  her  loving  eyes, 

After  life  so  brief? 
She  lies  where  is  garnered  up  by  Death 

Every  sheaf  he  reaps  ; 
Where  silence  reigns,  and  the  angels  watch, 

And  the  willow  weeps  ; 
Where,  carved  in  stone  o'er  her  lowly  bed, 
Are  the  words  of  faith — "  She  is  not  dead, 

But  she  only  sleeps  ! " 
So  a  bell  tolls  in  the  lonely  heart 

For  a  sister  gone, 
And  mirths  and  murmurs  alike  are  lost 

In  its  one  sad  tone, 
For  its  solemn  sounds,  unmingled,  roll 
Through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  soul 

With  a  constant  moan.  T.  Y. 

Manse  of  Ellon,  6ft  February  1879. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  V. 

TELLS   OF   PLOTTINGS  AND   TRIALS  AT  HOME,    WITH 
DOINGS   AND   DANGERS   ABROAD. 

IN  a  dingy  office,  in  a  back  street  in  one  of  the  darkest 
quarters  of  the  city,  whose  name  we  refrain  from 
mentioning,  an  elderly  man  sat  down  one  foggy  morning, 
poked  the  fire,  blew  his  nose,  opened  his  newspaper,  and 
began  to  read.  This  man  was  a  part-owner  of  the 
"Lively  Poll."  His  name  was  Black.  Black  is  a  good 
wearing  colour,  and  not  a  bad  name,  but  it  is  not  so 
suitable  a  term  when  applied  to  a  man's  character  and 
surroundings.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  positively  that 
Mr.  Black's  character  was  as  black  as  his  name,  but  we 
are  safe  in  asserting  that  it  was  very  dirty  grey  in  tone. 
Mr.  Black  was  essentially  a  dirty  little  man.  His 
hands  and  face  were  dirty,  so  dirty  that  his  only  clerk 
(a  dirty  little  boy)  held  the  firm  belief  that  the  famous 
soap,  which  is  said  to  wash  black  men  white,  could  not 
cleanse  his  master.  His  office  was  dirty,  so  were  his 
garments,  and  so  was  his  mean  little  spirit,  which 
occupied  itself  exclusively  in  scraping  together  a  paltry 
little  income  by  means  of  little  ways  known  only  to  its 
owner.  Mr.  Black  had  a  soul,  he  admitted  that ;  but 
he  had  no  regard  for  it,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it 
whatever.  Into  whatever  corner  of  his  being  it  had  been 
thrust,  he  had  so  covered  it  over  and  buried  it  under 
heaps  of  rubbish  that  it  was  quite  lost  to  sight  and  almost 
to  memory.  He  had  a  conscience  also,  but  had  managed 
to  sear  it  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  still  alive,  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  feel. 

Turning  to  the  shipping  news,  Mr.  Black's  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  message  from  the  sea.  He  read  it,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  his  hands  closed  on  the  newspaper  convul- 
sively ;  his  eyes  opened,  so  did  his  mouth,  and  his  face 
grew  deadly  pale — that  is  to  say,  it  became  a  light 
greenish  grey. 

"Anything  wrong,  sir?"  asked  the  dirty  clerk. 

"The  '  Lively  Poll,'"  gasped  Mr.  Black,  "is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ! " 

"She's  in  a  lively  position,  then,"  thought  the  dirty 
clerk,  who  cared  no  more  for  the  "  Lively  Poll "  than  he 
did  for  her  part-owner  ;  but  he  only  replied,  "  Oh  dear," 
with  a  solemn  look  of  hypocritical  sympathy. 

Mr.  Black  seized  his  hat,  rushed  out  of  his  office,  and 
paid  a  sudden  visit  to  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins 
senior.  That  gentleman  was  in  the  act  of  running  his 
eye  over  his  newspaper.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Turning  on  his  visitor  a  bland,  kindly  countenance,  he 
bade  him  good  morning. 

"I  do  hope — excuse  me,  my  dear  sir" — said  Mr. 
Black  excitedly,  "I  do  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to 
grant  me  the  accommodation  I  ventured  to  ask  for  yester- 
day. My  business  is  in  such  a  state  that  this  disaster  to 
the  '  Lively  Poll ' " 

"  The  '  Lively  Poll !'"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a 
start. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Black,  with  a  confused 
look,  for  his  seared  conscience  became  slightly  sensitive  at 
that  moment.  "  I  suppose  you  have  not  yet  seen  it  (he 
pointed  to  the  paragraph) ;  but,  excuse  me,  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  came  to  know  that  your  son  was  on 
board — pardon  me " 

Mr.  Wilkins  had  laid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud,  then  looking  up  suddenly,  said,  "I  did 
not  certainly  know  that  my  dear  boy  was  on  board,  but 
I  had  too  good  reason  to  suspect  it,  for  he  had  been  talk- 
ing much  of  the  vessel,  and  disappeared  on  the  day  she 
sailed,  and  now  this  message  from " 


He  rose  hastily  and  put  on  his  greatcoat. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  Mr.  Black,  "  at  such 
a  time  it  may  seem  selfish  to  press  you  on  business  affairs, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me " 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  death  to  me,"  interrupted  the  other 
in  a  low  tone,  "  but  I  grant  your  request.  My  clerk  will 
arrange  it  with  you." 

He  left  the  office  abruptly,  with  a  bowed  head,  and 
Mr.  Black,  having  arranged  matters  to  his  satisfaction 
with  the  clerk,  left  it  soon  after,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
He  cared  no  more  for  Mr.  Wilkins'  grief  than  did  the 
dirty  clerk  for  his  master's  troubles. 

Returning  to  his  dirty  office,  Mr.  Black  then  proceeded 
to  do  a  stroke  of  very  dingy  business. 

That  morning,  through  some  mysterious  agency,  he 
had  learned  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  unfavourable 
kind  in  reference  to  a  certain  bank  in  the  city,  which,  for 
convenience,  we  shall  name  the  Blankow  Bank.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Black  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  directors  of  that  bank,  in  whom,  as  well 
as  in  the  bank  itself,  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
Mr.  Black  happened  to  have  a  female  relative  in  the  city 
named  Mrs.  Niven — the  same  Mrs.  Niven  who  had  been 
landlady  to  Philosopher  Jack.  It  was  one  of  the  root- 
principles  of  Mr.  Black's  business-character  that  he 
should  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  He  knew  that 
Mrs.  Niven  owned  stock  in  the  Blankow  Bank  ;  he  knew 
that  the  bank  paid  its  shareholders  a  very  handsome 
dividend,  and  he  was  aware  that,  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able rumours  then  current,  the  value  of  the  stock  would 
fall  very  considerably.  That,  therefore,  was  the  time  for 
knowing  men  like  Mr.  Black,  who  believed  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  buy.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Niven,  advising  her  to  sell  her  shares,  and  offering 
to  transact  the  business  for  her,  but  he  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  he  meant  to  buy  them  up  himself.  He  added 
a  postscript  on  the  back,  telling  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Lively 
Poll." 

Mrs.  Niven  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  as  the  reader 
knows  ;  moreover,  she  was  a  trusting  soul. 

"Very  kind  o'  Maister  Black,"  she  observed  to  Peggy, 
her  maid-of-all-work,  on  reading  the  letter.  "  The 
Blankow  Bank  gi'es  a  high  deevidend,  nae  doot,  but  I'm 
weel  enough  off,  and  hae  nae  need  to  risk  my  siller  for 
the  sake  o'  a  pund  or  twa  mair  income  i'  the  year.  Fetch 
me  the  ink,  Peggy." 

A  letter  was  quickly  written,  in  which  worthy  Mrs. 
Niven  agreed  to  her  relative's  proposal,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  interest  he  took  in  her  affairs.  Having  despatched 
Peggy  with  it  to  the  post,  she  re-read  Mr.  Black's  epistle, 
and  in  doing  so,  observed  the  postscript,  which,  being 
on  the  fourth  page,  had  escaped  her  on  the  first  perusal. 

"  Hoots  ! "  said  she,  "  that's  stipid.  I  didna  notice  the 
P.S."  Reading  in  a  low  tone,  and  commenting  paren- 
thetically, she  continued,  "  '  By  the  way,  did  not  one  of 
your  lodgers,  a  student,  sail  in  the  '  Lively  Poll '  (Atweel 
did  he ;  he  telt  me,  though  he  telt  naebody  else,  an'  gaed 
muckle  again'  my  wull)  as  a  common  sailor  ?  (Common 
indeed  !  na  na,  he  was  an  wwcommon  sailor,  if  he  was 
onything.)  If  so,  you'll  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  '  Lively 
Poll '  is  lost,  and  all  her  crew  and  passengers  have  per ' " 

Instead  of  reading  "perished"  poor  Mrs.  Niven 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  shriek,  and  fell  fiat  on  the 
floor,  where  she  was  found  soon  after,  and  with  difficulty 
restored  to  consciousness,  by  the  horrified  Peggy. 

That  same  morning,  in  his  lowly  cottage  on  the 
Scottish  border,  Mr.  John  Jack  opened  a  newspaper  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Besides  Mrs.  Jack  there  sat  at  the 
table  four  olive  branches — two  daughters  and  two  sons — 
the  youngest  of  whom,  named  Dobbin,  was  peculiarly 
noticeable  as  being  up  to  the  eyes  in  treacle,  Dobbin's 
chief  earthly  joy  being  "  treacle  pieces." 

Mr.  Jack's  eye  soon  fell  on  the  message  from  the 
sea.  Of  coirrse  he  knew  nothing  of  the  writer,  but 
recognised  the  name  of  the  vessel  as  being  that  in  which 
his  son  had  sailed  for  the  Southern  Seas,  for  our  hero  had 
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written  to  toll  of  his  departure,  although  he  had  not 
asked  or  waited  for  advice.  Mr.  Jack  was  a  man  of 
strong  nerve.  Quietly  rising  from  the  table,  he  left  the 
room,  but  his  wife  noticed  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
followed  him  into  their  bedroom. 
•  What's  wrong,  John?" 

The  poor  man  turned  abruptly,  drew  his  wife  to  him, 
and  pressed  her  head  on  his  breast. 

"O  Maggie!"  he  said,  in  a  low  husky  voice,  "'the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,'  can  you 
finish  the  sentence  ?" 

"Ay,  'blessed  be  the  name  o'  the  Lord,'"  said  Mrs. 
Jack,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  but  what " 

"  Listen,"  said  her  husband,  and  he  read  out  the  fatal 
message. 

"  It  canna  be — oh  !  it  canna  be — that  my  Teddie  is 
gone,"  said  the  stricken  mother,  clasping  her  hands  ;  "  I 
canna,  I  winna  believe  it.  Are  ye  sure  that  was  the 
ship's  name  ? " 

"Yes,  too  sure,"  answered  her  husband.  "I've  mis- 
laid the  dear  boy's  letter,  but  I'll  go  and  see  Mrs.  Niven. 
He  mentioned  it,  I  know7,  to  her." 

There  was  yet  another  house  in  Scotland  into  which 
the  message  carried  profound  grief,  namely  that  of 
Bailie  Trench.  Need  we  say  that  the  supposed  loss  of 
an  only  son  was  a  crushing  blow,  rendered  all  the  more 
terrible  by  the  thought  that  death  had  been  met  so  sud- 
denly in  a  voyage  which  had  been  undertaken  in  search 
of  health  ? 

But  we  will  spare  the  reader  further  details,  and 
return  once  more  to  the  Coral  Island,  where  we  left  the 
castaways  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the 
nature  of  the  place  would  admit  of. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  there  are  many  people  in  civilised 
lands  much  less  comfortably  situated  than  were  these 
same  castaways. 

The  weather,  as  O'Rook  said,  "  was  splendacious, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  ould  Ireland."  Cocoa-nuts  and 
other  fruits  were  abundant.  The  lagoon  swarmed  with 
fish,  including  sharks,  which  rendered  fishing  an  excit- 
ingly dangerous,  as  well  as  enjoyable,  pastime.  Polly 
Samson  found  gardens  of  coral  and  seaweed  in  crystal 
pools,  which  she  could  gaze  at  and  admire  for  hours, 
though  she  could  not  walk  in  them.  But  she  could,  and 
did,  sympathise  with  the  little  fish  of  varied  size  and 
colour  which  darted  about  in  these  water  gardens, 
and  Philosopher  Jack  found  in  them  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  discourse  to  the  teachable  and  inquisitive 
Baldwin  Burr.  The  captain  found  enough  of  employment 
in  directing  and  planning  generally  for  the  whole  party. 
Cutting  firewood,  gathering  nuts  and  wild  fruit,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Bob  Corkey,  and  Simon  O'Rook  slid  naturally 
into  the  office  of  cook.  The  remainder  of  the  men  were 
employed  at  various  jobs  according  to  circumstances. 

Watty  Wilkins  was  a  passionate  fisher.  He  divided 
his  time  between  the  lagoon  and  the  couch  of  his  sick 
friend  Ben  Trench,  who  soon  began  to  improve  on  rest, 
sunshine,  and  cocoa-nut  milk.  As  for  Mr.  Luke,  being 
fit  for  nothing,  he  was  allowed  to  do  very  much  what  he 
pleased,  except  at  meal  times,  when  O'Rook  made  him 
wash  the  dishes,  many  of  which  were  merely  flat  stones. 
In  short,  the  place  was,  according  to  Polly,  a  sort  of 
paradise,  and  would  have  been  almost  perfect  but  for  a 
tendency  in  one  or  two  of  the  men  to  quarrel,  and  a 
powerful  disposition  in  Bob  Corkey  and  Simon  O'Rook 
to  argue.  Though  the  arguing  never  quite  degenerated 
into  quarrelling,  and  the  quarrelsome  men  never  abso- 
lutely came  to  blows,  their  tendencies  made  this  coral 
paradise  imperfect. 

Two  of  the  most  troublesome  men,  named  respectively 
Bounce  and  Badger,  were  cured  by  the  captain  in  the 
following  manner  : — They  had  been  quarrelling  verbally 
for  half-an-hour  one  morning,  calling  each  other  names, 
and  threatening,  as  usual,  to  fight,  but  not  doing  so. 

"Come,  lads,  follow  me,"  said  the  captain  to  them 
sternly,  and  much  to  their  surprise. 


He  led  the  way  to  a  neighbouring  grove,  where  he 
stopped.  "Now,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  cool,  shady  spot. 
I  want  to  know  which  of  you  two  is  the  best  man. 
Come,  go  to  work  and  fight  it  out.     I'll  see  fair  play." 

Bounce  and  Badger  showed  much  unwillingness, 
whereupon  the  captain  buttoned  his  coat,  turned  up  his 
wristbands,  doubled  his  enormous  fists,  and  declared  that 
they  would  have  to  fight  with  him  if  they  would  not 
fight  with  each  other. 

"  But  we  don't  want  to  fight,  sir,"  said  Bounce,  humbly, 
seeing  that  the  captain  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

"Very  well,  then,  shake  hands,"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
tone  so  peremptory  that  the  men  were  fain  to  obey. 

"Now,  go  back  to  camp  together,"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  let  us  have  no  more  boasting — d'ee  understand  ?" 

They  went  off  at  once.  After  that  there  was  less 
disagreement  and  no  threatening  to  fight  among  the  men. 

One  morning — it  was  a  Sunday — the  captain  called 
the  whole  party  together  after  breakfast,  and  announced 
the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  preach  them  a  sennon. 

"You  see,  my  lads,"  said  he,  "since  yorr  have  agreed 
that  I  shall  continue  to  be  your  captain  on  shore  as  well 
as  at  sea — to  be  the  governor,  in  short,  of  this  little 
colony — it  is  right  that  we  should  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  as  to  our  new  position  and  be  guided  by 
fixed  laws.  In  time  I  will  draw  you  up  a  code  that  I 
hope  will  be  ratified  by  yourselves,  and  will  work  well. 
To-day  I  mean  to  start  by  preaching  a  sermon.  I  pro- 
pose to  do  so  every  Sunday,  and  to  have  family  prayers 
every  morning.     Is  that  agreed  to  ?" 

"  Agreed,"  said  nearly  every  one.  Bounce  and  Badger 
laughed,  however,  supposing  that  the  captain  was  jesting. 

But  he  was  very  far  from  jesting.  Taking  no  notice 
of  the  laughter,  he  continued,  in  an  earnest,  impressive 
manner,  which  enforced  respect,  while  he  pointed  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  island — 

"  My  lads,  the  skeleton  that  lies  over  yonder  furnishes 
me  with  a  text.  'One  is  taken,  and  another  left.' 
That  poor  fellow  was  taken  away  from  this  life.  You 
and  I  have  been  left  behind.  Assuredly,  we  have  been 
left  for  a  good  purpose,  and  the  merciful  God  who  has 
spared  us  means  that  we  should  henceforth  live  for  His 
glory.  My  lads,  you  all  know  what  a  blessed  thing  is  a 
state  of  peace,  and  you  also  know  what  a  miserable  thing 
it  is  to  be  for  ever  quarrelling.  Since  we  landed  on  this 
island,  we've  had  a  little  of  both.  I  took  in  hand  to 
stop  the  quarrelling  the  other  day,  in  my  own  way. 
P'raps  it  wasn't  altogether  my  own  way  either,  for  I've 
read  in  the  Bible  of  smiting  a  scorner,  that  the  simple 
might  take  warning.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  that 
system  may  serve  a  turn  ;  but  it's  not  the  straight  road 
to  come  to  a  state  of  peace.  If  we  are  to  live  happily 
here,  my  lads,  to  avoid  quarrelling,  to  honour  our  Maker, 
and  to  prove  to  each  other — as  well  as  to  angels  and 
devils,  who  may  be  lookin'  on  for  all  that  I  know — that 
we  stand  on  a  higher  level  than  the  brutes,  we  must 
square  our  conduct  by  the  rules  and  laws  laid  down  by 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  desire  is  that  on  earth  men 
should  live  together  in  peace  and  goodwill.  I'll  now- 
read  you  some  of  these  laws." 

Here  the  captain  drew  a  small  Bible  from  his  pocket, 
and  slowly  read  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
pausing  at  each  verse,  and  commenting  thereon,  after 
his  own  peculiar  fashion,  to  the  surprise  of  aU  who  heard 
him,  for,  although  all  knew  the  captain  to  be  an  upright 
man,  they  were  not  prepared,  by  his  usually  stern  look 
and  brusque  off-hand  manner,  for  the  tender  spirit  and 
depth  of  feeling  which  he  now  displayed. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  he,  shutting  the  book,  "that's 
all  that  I've  got  to  say  to  you  to-day,  but  before  closing, 
let  me  ask  you  to  think  like  men — not  like  children — 
about  what  we  have  been  reading.  The  service  of  God 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  ceremonies.  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  save  you  and  me,  not  so  much  from  punishment,  as 
from  sin  itself.  It  is  a  great  salvation.  Those  of  you 
who  may  have  been  swimming  with  the  current  know 
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and  cave  nothing  about  the  power  of  sin.  Ii  you  think 
you  do,  my  lads,  turn  up  stream.  Try  to  resist  sin,  and 
you'll  learn  something  new.  Only  those  who  are  made 
willing  and  strong  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  it  success- 
fully.0 No  doubt  that  remark  will  set  adrift  a  lot  o' 
thoughts  and  questions  in  your  minds.  To  all  of  them 
I  give  you  a  short  text  as  a  good  course  to  steer  by  ; 
'  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.'     Ask  light  and  ask  wisdom. 


"Now,  cook,"  continued  the  captain,  turning  to 
O'Rook,  "  go  to  work  and  get  your  dinner  under  weigh, 
for  talking  makes  one  hungry.  Meanwhile,  I  intend  to 
go  and  have  a  short  ramble  on  the  sea-shore,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  there  is  any  small  female  on  this  island  who 
wants  to  go  with  me. " 

At  this  Polly  jumped  up  with  a  laugh,  put  her  little 
hand  in  that  of  her  father,  and  stood  on  tiptoe,  with 
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upturned  face.  The  captain  stooped,  received  a  stiff 
nor'-wester,  and  the  two  went  off  together. 

The  following  night,  as  the  party  were  seated  round 
the  fire  finishing  supper,  Watty  Wilkins  surprised  his 
friends  by  rising,  clearing  his  throat,  extending  his 
right  arm,  after  the  manner  of  an  orator,  and  delivering 
himself  of  the  following  speech  : — 

"Lady  and  gentlemen,  I  rise  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  or  without  your  leave  (Order,  from  Ben  Trench),_  to 
make  a  few  pertinent  remarks  (Impertinent,  from  Philo- 
sopher Jack)  regarding  our  present  strange  and  felicitous 


circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  community  is  a  le- 
public— a  glorious  republic  !  Having  constituted  Cap- 
tain Samson  our  governor,  pastor,  and  lawgiver,  it  lias 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might,  with  great  advantage  to 
ourselves,  institute  a  college  of  learning,  and,  without 
delay,  elect  professors.  As  a  stowaway,  I  would  not 
have  presumed  to  make  such  a  proposal,  but  as  a  nee 
and  independent  citizen  of  this  republic  I  claim  the  right 
to  be  heard  ;  and  I  now  move  that  we  proceed  to  elect  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history  and  any 
other  natural  or  unnatural  science  that  any  of  us  may 
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happen  to  remember  or  invent.  (Hear,  hoar,  and  laughter.) 
As  a  student  is  naturally  allied  to  a  professor,  and  some- 
what resembles  him — the  only  difference  heing  that  the 
one  knows  mostly  everything,  and  the  other  next  to 
nothing — I  further  propose  that  we  appoint  to  this  pro- 
fessorship Philosopher  Jack,  with  a  salary  of  gratitude 
depending  on  merit,  and  the  duty  of  lecturing  to  us 
every  night  after  supper  for  our  entertainment." 

Watty  Wilkins  sat  down  amid  great  applause,  and 
Ben  Trench  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  of  course 
carried  unanimously. 

Philosopher  Jack  at  once  accepted  the  professorship, 
and  proceeded  then  and  there  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address,  in  which  he  philosophised  of  things  past,  pre- 
sent,  and  to  come,  both  seriously  and  humorously,  in  a 
way  that  filled  his  favourite  pupil,  Baldwin  Burr,  with 
inexpressible  delight. 

When  he  had  finished,  Bob  Corkey  rose,  and  with  an 
air  of  intense  solemnity  said — 

"  Messmates,  my  lady,  fathers,  and  brethren,  I  begs 
to  otfer  a  observation  or  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
college  with  only  one  professor  ain't  quite  the  thing  for 
this  great  and  enlightened  republic.  Seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  should  appint  a  professor  who  could 
spin  yarns  for  our  amusement,  not  to  say  edification. 
And,  for  this  end,  I  moves  that  we  appint  Simon  O'Rook 
(great  applause),  whose  gifts  in  the  way  o'  story-tellin',  or 
nat'ral  lyin',  so  to  speak,  is  unequalled  by  any  nat'ral 
philosopher  on  the  island."  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers 
mingled  with  laughter.) 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Bounce,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  gracefully  accepted  by  O'Rook,  who,  however, 
declined  taking  office  till  the  following  night,  as  it  was 
getting  late,  and  he  required  time  to  compose  his  pro- 
fessional lies  ;  but  he  ventured,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  noo 
republic,  to  move  that  the  house  should  adjourn  to  bed. 

The  idea  thus  jestingly  introduced  was  so  far  carried 
into  effect  in  earnest,  that  Philosopher  Jack  did,  on 
many  evenings  thereafter,  amuse  and  interest  his  com- 
rades round  the  camp-fire,  by  relating  many  a  tale  from 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  which  his  memory 
was  well  stored.  He  also  proved  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  others,  the  great  value  of  even  a  small  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge,  by  being  able  to  comment  on  the 
objects  of  surrounding  nature  in  a  way  that  invested 
them  with  an  interest  which,  to  absolutely  ignorant  men, 
they  could  not  have  possessed. 

O'Rook  also  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  some  extent, 
being  not  only  able,  but  willing,  to  spin  long-winded 
yarns,  which,  when  genuine  material  failed,  he  could 
invent  with  facility. 

Thus  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  shipwrecked  crew  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
their  spirits  despite  the  undercurrent  of  heavy  anxiety  with 
which  they  were  oppressed, — as  indeed  they  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be,  when  they  reflected  on  the  fact  that  the  island 
on  which  they  had  been  cast  lay  far  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  of  ships.  This  had  been  ascertained  by  the  cap- 
tain, who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  taken  his  sextant 
from  the  ship,  and  who,  the  day  before  the  destruction 
of  the  raft  on  the  coral  reef,  had  obtained  a  reliable  ob- 
servation, and  fixed  their  position. 

But  this  anxiety  was  deepened,  and  a  darker  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  party,  by  an  incident  which  happened 
soon  afterwards. 

It  has  been  said  that  Watty  Wilkins  was  passionately 
fond  of  fishing.  This  business  he  prosecuted  by  means 
of  a  small  raft,  made  from  the  remnants  of  the  old  one, 
which  he  pushed  about  with  a  long  pole.  But  the  raft 
was  inconvenient ;  moreover,  it  had  been  more  than  once 
nearly  upset  by  a  shark.  Watty  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  small  boat  out  of  the  remains  of  the  old  boat 
be  ide  which  the  skeleton  had  been  found.  In  this  he 
was  30  ably  assisted  by  his  friends  Jack  and  Ben,  that  the 
boat — which  was  a  very  small  one — was  launched  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks.      A  pair  of  light  oars  was  also 


made,  and  in  this  boat  the  fishing  was  prosecuted  with 
redoubled  vigour.  Sometimes  the  three  friends  went  off 
in  company,  more  frequently  little  Wilkins  went  out 
alone. 

One  day  he  pushed  off  by  himself,  and  pulled  to 
different  parts  of  the  lagoon,  casting  his  line  at  times 
with  varying  success.  The  day  happened  to  be  unusually 
calm  and  bright.  When  he  passed  the  opening  in  the 
reef,  the  surf  appeared  less  violent  than  usual,  so  that 
he  was  tempted  to  pull  through  it.  The  breakers  were 
passed  in  safety,  and  he  soon  found  himself,  with  a 
sensation  of  great  delight,  floating  on  the  gentle  swell 
of  the  open  sea.  He  pulled  out  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  then  cast  his  lines.  So  intent  was  he  on 
these,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  approach  of  a  squall 
till  it  was  almost  upon  him.  Seizing  tlie  oars,  he  pulled 
towards  the  island,  but  he  had  drifted  off  shore  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  wind,  also,  was  against  him. 
His  efforts  were  vain.     In  short,  he  was  blown  out  to  sea. 

The  desperate  anxiety  of  the  poor  boy  was  changed  to 
despair  when  the  island  gradually  receded  and  final  ly 
disappeared.  At  first  the  little  boat  was  nearly  swamped, 
but  by  clever  management  of  the  oars  Watty  saved  it. 
The  squall  was  short-lived.  Before  long  it  again  fell 
calm,  and  the  sky  cleared,  but  nothing  was  now  to  be 
seen  save  the  unbroken  circle  of  the  horizon. 

Who  can  tell  the  feelings  of  the  poor  youth  when  night 
descended  on  the  sea  ?  For  hours  he  sat  in  the  stern- 
sheets  quite  motionless,  as  if  stunned.  Rowing,  he  knew, 
would  be  of  no  use,  as  he  might  be  pulling  away  from 
the  island  instead  of  towards  it.  Fastening  his  jacket 
to  an  oar,  he  set  it  up  as  a  signal,  and  sat  down  helpless 
and  inactive,  but  his  mind  was  busy  as  he  gazed  into  the 
depths  of  the  moonlit  sky.  He  thought  of  home,  of  the 
father  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  of  the  prospects 
that  he  had  unwittingly  blighted,  of  his  comrade  Ben 
Trench,  and  his  other  friends  on  the  Coral  Island.  As 
he  continued  to  think,  conscience  rose  up  and  condemned 
him  sternly.  Wilkins  bowed  his  head  to  the  condem- 
nation, and  admitted  that  it  was  just. 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  in  a  passion  of  sudden  remorse, 
' '  0  God  !  spare  me  to  return  home  and  be  a  comfort  to 
my  father, — my  dear  dear  father  ! " 

He  put  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept  bitterly.  Sit- 
ting thus,  overcome  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  he  gradually 
sank  lower  and  lower  until  he  slid  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  lay  at  last  with  his  head  on  the  thwart,  in 
profound  slumber.  He  dreamed  of  home  and  forgive- 
ness as  he  floated  there,  the  one  solitary  black  spot  on 
the  dark  breast  of  the  solemn  sea. 

To  be  continued. 


"  But  I  will  hope  continually,  and  will  yet  praise  Thee  more 
and  more." — Psalm  lxxi.  14. 

SOARING  upward,  soaring  upward, 
Where  the  great  white  clouds  of  March 
Look  like  snow-capped  mountain  summits 
Piled  against  heaven's  dark  blue  arch. 

Joyous  lark,  thy  gush  of  music 

Speaks  a  lesson  to  my  heart, 
In  that  song  of  thanks  and  praises 

Shall  my  spirit  bear  no  part  ? 

Ofttimes  clouds  obscure  thy  sunshine, 
Hail-showers  beat  upon  thy  breast, 

And,  covering  all  the  budding  daisies, 
Snow-drifts  cold  surround  thy  nest. 

Still  thou  dost  not  cease  from  soaring, 

Let  the  skies  be  dark  or  bright ; 
Ah  !  dear  lark,  'mid  storm-clouds  singing, 

May  I  learn  thy  lesson  right ! 

M.  A.  1S63. 
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No.  IV. — The  Teem  and  Feeing-Makkets. 

T\E  AR  FRIENDS— It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
this  is  the  mouth  of  "  the  term,"  and  of  the 
feeing  and  feeing-markets,  I  should  try,  with  God's 
help,  to  speak  to  you,  in  our  May  Magazine,  a 
word  in  season  concerning  those  things  which  are 
of  so  much  interest  and  importance  to  you. 

Yes  ;  the  term,  the  feeing,  and  the  feeing-market, 
are  very  interesting  and  important  to  you.  You 
are  always  thinking  and  speaking  about  them,  and 
counting  the  weeks  and  the  days  between  you  and 
them.  Then  you'll  get  your  wages  into  your  hand  ; 
and  what  ought  you  to  do  with  that  hard-won  fee 
of  yours  which  the  God  of  your  health  and  strength 
has  enabled  you  to  earn  ?  You  ought  to  put  the 
great  bulk  of  it  into  the  bank  to  be  ready  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  and  that  you  may  have  the  plea- 
sant feeling  and  glorious  privilege  of  being  inde- 
pendent. If  spared,  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  talking  over  this  matter ;  I  shall  only  say  just  now 
that,  if  you  are  a  free  man,  and  gaining  the  average 
wages  agoing  for  good  servants,  you  should  be  able 
to  put  in  the  bank  ten  pounds  or  so  of  your  half- 
year's  fee.  And  if  you  are  a  free  woman,  you  should 
be  able  to  put  in  at  least  four  pounds  of  yours. 

Then  you  have  yourself  to  dispose  of  for  the  next 
six  months.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  ?  Are  you  going  or  biding  1  Dear  friend, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  I  say  decidedly,  "  Don't  go; 
bide."  By  all  means  stay  where  you  are,  if  things 
are  fairly  comfortable  and  satisfactory.  A  great 
many  of  you  are  by  far  too  much  given  to  change. 
I  am  convinced,  and  I  wish  to  convince  you,  that 
this  constant  changing  is  very  much  against  both 
your  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being. 

Very  much  against  your  spiritual  well-being  : — 
When,  by  years  of  acquaintance  and  intercourse, 
you  and  your  master  and  mistress  come  to  know, 
respect,  and  love  each  other  ; — when  you  and  your 
minister  become  acquainted,  and  you  are  getting 
good  from  his  ministry  ; — when  you  are  known 
and  respected  in  the  neighbourhood — these  are  all 
so  many  inducements,  encouragements,  helps  to 
hold  up  your  goings  in  God's  good  and  holy  and 
happy  way.  But  a  vast  number  of  you  will  not 
have  it  so.  Just  when  you  are  beginning  to  take 
root  in  the  home  and  in  the  parish,  off  you  go  to 
a  strange  place  and  a  strange  people, — off  you  go 
into  circumstances  in  which  these  props  and  stays 
and  helps  are  taken  from  you. 

Very  much  against  your  temporal  well-being 
also  : — Looking  at  these  perpetual  shif tings  and 
wanderings  from  a  money  point  of  view,  they  don't 
pay.  It  will  likely  cost  you  a  good  deal  more  to 
flit  than  to  stay.  The  rolling  stone  gathers  not 
fog  nearly  so  readily  as  the  resting  one.  Very 
probably  you'll  get  less  wages  to  go  than  to  stay. 
Moreover,  when  you  look  into  your  purse  after 
you  are  settled  in  your  new  place,  I  am  much  mis- 


taken indeed  if  you  don't  find  that,  between  your 
old  place  and  your  new  one,  you  have  squandered 
away  not  a  little  of  your  precious  money. 

My  friends,  think  of  this  matter.  Jlliy  are  so 
many  of  you  so  much  given  to  this  injurious,  un- 
profitable changing'?  Here  is  one  reason,  is  it 
not  1  "  I'll  not  come  down  to  bide.  I'll  not  stay  in 
my  present  place  for  less  wages  than  I  now  have." 
Well,  is  this  a  sound  and  sensible  reason  1  No  ; 
it  is  not.  It  is  a  very  foolish  and  senseless  one. 
Examine  it  and  see.  Why  will  you  not  come  down 
to  bide?  You  are  willing  enough  to  come  up  to 
bide — to  get  a  rise  of  wages  from  your  present 
master  when  he  can  afford  it  and  when  your  labour- 
is  worth  it.  Well,  why  are  you  not  equally  will- 
ing to  take  less  wages  from  him  when  he  is  not 
able  to  give  you  so  much  as  you  now  have  ?  and 
when,  in  the  labour  market,  your  labour  is  not 
worth  so  much  1  Why  will  you  give  to  a  strange 
master  what  you  refuse  to  your  present  one? 

Owing  to  the  present  depression  in  the  business 
of  farming,  and  in  trade  generally,  the  wages  at 
this  term  will,  in  all  probability,  be  somewhat 
down.  Well,  dear  friends,  you  should  throw  to 
the  winds  that  senseless  reason — "  I'll  not  come 
down  to  bide."  Don't  leave  a  good  master  and 
mistress,  and  a  good  place,  from  such  a  nonsensical 
notion.  And  you,  masters  and  mistresses,  if  you 
will  listen  to  an  old  servant,  you  will  meet  your 
good  and  tried  servants  half-way  in  this  down- 
come  of  wages ;  for,  as  an  old  experienced  hand,  I 
assure  you  that  a  few  shillings  upon  the  wages  is 
a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  a  reckless,  un- 
principled, unfaithful  servant  will  cost  you  in  a 
half-year's  service. 

Here  is  a  second  reason : — "  Such  and  such  of 
the  other  servants  are  leaving,  and  I  must  leave 
with  them.  They'll  look  down  upon  me,  make  an 
outcast  of  me,  and  taunt  me  with  holding  in  with 
the  master  and  mistress  if  I  stay  while  they  go." 
Servants,  don't  leave  for  a  weak  and  cowardly 
reason  like  this.  Don't,  I  beseech  you,  follow,  like 
a  silly  sheep,  the  lead  of  those  servants.  What 
do  they  care  for  you  1  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
point,  because,  when  a  young  farm-servant,  I  was 
once  induced  to  leave  one  of  the  best  masters  I 
ever  served,  and  to  refuse  from  him  far  more  wages 
than  I  got  from  the  stranger.  And — mark  this — 
the  servant  who  chiefly  tempted  me  to  leave  stayed 
after  all ! 

Here  is  a  third  reason  : — Just  the  restless  desire 
of  change.  The  thought  that,  somehow,  you'll  be 
better,  happier,  easier,  in  another  place.  Now,  my 
friends,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  reason  has  not  a 
sound,  substantial  leg  to  stand  upon.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  there  is  no  reality 
in  it — it  is  a  pure  delusion.  True,  for  a  week  or 
so,  there  is  some  excitement  in  the  novelty  of  the 
new  place,  the  new  companions,  the  new  horses, 
etc. ;  but  ere  a  month  pass  away  there  you  are  at 
the  old  jog-trot  again — bettered,  it  may  be,  in  some 
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things,  but  a  groat  deal  worse  in  man}'  more  things, 
Again  I  say,  think  of  this  matter. 

Now  as  to  firing  -markets  :  I  frankly  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  think  so  hadly  of  them  as  many  do. 
I  do  not  think  women  who  have  a  pure  womanly 
spirit  ought  to  go  to  them.  But  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  describe  and  denounce  them  as  out-and- 
out  abominable  and  accursed  things.  Right  well 
do  I  know  what  goes  on  at  these  markets  : — right 
well  do  I  know  the  heart-sickening  and  heart- 
saddening  drunkenness,  and  swearing,  and  pro- 
fanity, and  obscenity,  and  brawling  in  connection 
with  them  :  but  then  I  distinguish  things  that 
differ.  I  distinguish  between  the  feeing-market 
and  this  abuse  of  it.  As  I  view  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  feeing-markets,  as  those  who  go  to  them, 
that  are  to  blame  for  these  disgusting,  degrading, 
shocking  scenes  of  wickedness.  The  feeing-market 
might  be  a  good  thing,  and  yet  be  so  abused  by  the 
perversity  and  depravity  of  man.  A  holiday,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  witness  how 
these  holidays  are  used,  or  rather  abused,  by 
rioting  and  drunkenness  and  all  the  attendant 
abominations  and  miseries  ! 

But,  my  friends,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is 
this  :  At  present,  these  feeing-markets  exist.  There 
they  are  with  their  tents  and  public-houses  and  all 
their  temptations,  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  have 
to  face  and  go  through  them.  Well,  what  is  to 
be  done  1  Are  we  to  quail  and  cower  before  these 
temptations,  to  whimper  and  whine  over  the 
impossibility  of  overcoming  them,  and  about  how 
good  we  would  be,  were  there  nothing  to  tempt  us 
to  be  bad  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  we  are  to  quit 
us  like  men,  and  set  our  face  like  a  flint  to  what 
is  before  us,  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might.  Life  is  short,  and  ours  is  fleeting 
fast  away.  We  have  to  do  with  this  month  and 
this  term.  And  the  feeing-markets  and  the  other 
temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed  will  not  be 
done  away  at  this  term,  at  any  rate.  Ah,  you 
and  I  will  be  off  this  evil  world  long  before 
temptation  is  off  it.  Supposing  the  feeing-markets 
and  the  public-houses  were  abolished  to-morrow, 
the  devil  and  his  agents  would  soon  raise  up  other 
temptations  equally  powerful  to  decoy  and  destroy 
souls.  This  being  so,  men  and  brethren,  the 
right  thing  to  do  is,  now,  in  this  present,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  strength  of  your  God  and  Saviour, 
and,  in  this  strength,  rise  up  to  that  elevation  of 
manliness,  purity,  power,  wisdom,  and  grace, 
whereon  you  may  safely  and  securely  go  through 
the  feeing-market  and  all  the  other  temptations 
which  lie  in  your  way.  It  is  to  assist  you  in 
getting  your  feet  set,  and  your  goings  established 
on  this  elevation,  that  I  am  praying  and  working. 
Oh,  if  God  could  get  you  up  thither,  the  drink- 
seller,  and  fleshly,  filthy,  degrading,  animal  lust, 
and  all  the  other  temptations  of  the  feeing-market 
and  elsewhere,  would  lay  their  baits  and  ply  their 
hellish  work  in  vain,  in  so  far  as  you  were  con- 


cerned. Yes,  my  friends,  the  true  safeguard  and 
protection  consists,  not  so  much  in  this  or  that 
reformation  outside  of  you,  but  in  the  regeneration 
and  reformation  and  elevation  of  your  own  self — of 
your  own  individual  heart  and  mind. 

And  what  I  say  is  this :  You  might  so  combine 
pleasure  with  business  as  to  make  the  feeing- 
market  a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  holiday ; 
a  day  on  which  you  get  out  of  the  routine  and 
monotony  of  your  life, — meet  old  friends  and 
acquaintances, — see  and  hear  what  is  going  on, — 
have  an  interesting  talk  over  matters,  and  a  social 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  together.  Yes,  men,  if  you 
would  like  to  do  a  grand  and  noble  work  for  God's 
glory  and  your  own  good,  as  also  for  the  great 
improvement  of  the  feeing-markets,  do  this.  When 
in  the  market  you  feel  you  need  refreshment,  and 
go  into  the  tent  or  public-house  to  get  it,  don't 
seek  that  hateful,  poisonous  whisky ;  but  call  for 
a  refreshing  cup  of  good  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  fine 
mutton  chop  or  a  nice  bit  of  cold  beef.  And  if 
they  say  to  you,  "  We  can't  give  you  that,  but  we 
can  give  you  such  and  such  eatables,  and  any 
quantity  of  whisky :" — do  you  reply,  "The  curse  of 
God,  and  the  shame  and  misery  of  our  country,  are 
upon  that  loathsome,  accursed  whisky  of  yours. 
Not  a  farthing  of  my  money  shall  be  wasted  upon 
it,  not  a  drop  of  it  shall  poison  and  degrade  my 
body  and  soul."  If  you  would  thus  send  these 
drinksellers  home  with  their  detestable,  degrading 
whisky  untouched,  untasted,  depend  upon  it,  the 
supply  would  soon  adapt  itself  to  the  demand,  and, 
next  market,  they  would  come  prepared  to  give 
you  the  right  rational  refreshment  you  desired 
And,  as  I  have  just  said,  what  a  grand  and  noble 
work  for  God  and  for  yourselves  would  you  thus 
accomplish  ! 

My  dear  friends,  will  you  not  think  and  pray 
over  these  things  before  the  coming  feeing-markets, 
and  in  your  own  market  try  to  do  them  ? 

On  the  market  morning  pray  specially  for  God's 
grace  and  strength  for  the  day.  On  starting,  be 
sure  that  you  have  a  specially  firm  grasp  of  your 
Saviour's  hand.  Take  Him  to  the  market  with 
you.  Keep  Him  with  you  all  through  it.  Come 
home  in  His  company.  And  so  have  the  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  of  being  able,  with  a  bright 
heaven  overhead,  and  a  clear,  pure  conscience  in 
your  breast,  to  kneel  down  at  your  bedside  and 
seek  His  blessing  on  the  business  and  enjoyment 
of  the  day,  and  then  to  lay  you  down  and  enjoy 
the  sleep  which  He  giveth  to  His  beloved.  And 
oh,  be  not  content  with  keeping  only  yourself  right. 
If  you  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  you,  that  love 
will  move  you  to  try  to  keep  others  right  also. 
Are  there  not  two  or  three  or  four  over  whom  you 
have  influence  ?  Are  there  not  some  young  fellow- 
servants  that  have  come  to  the  market  with  you  1 
Well,  could  you  not  manage  to  get  them  safely 
through  it,  and  safely  home  with  yourself? 

An  Old  Farm  Servant. 
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Bible  ftijouctjrjts  for  tlje  £aobat|)S  of 
t&e  Jflontfj. 

May  4. 

Matt,  xviii.  11. — "For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  vxis  lost." 

Genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  grafted  on  any  other 
stock  than  the  apostasy  of  man.  The  design  to  reinstate 
beings  who  have  not  fallen,  to  propose  a  restoration 
■without  a  previous  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radical 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity. — Hannah  Moke. 

May  11. 

2  Peter  iii.  16. — "  In  which  are  some  things  hard 
to  be  understood." 

' '  But  we  can  never  think  that  God  would  tell  man 
things  for  the  understanding  of  which  he  is  to  be  always 
incapacitated.  If  he  know  them  not  now,  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  told  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  shall  know 
them  hereafter,  and  therefore,  in  every  Scriptural  difficulty, 
I  read  the  pledge  of  a  mighty  enlargement  of  the  human 
faculties.  I  muse  upon  one  of  those  ' '  things  hard  to  be 
understood  "  till  it  seems  to  put  on  the  prophet's  mantle 
and  preach  to  me  of  futurity,  telling  me  that  the  present 
is  but  the  infancy  of  my  being,  that  in  a  nobler  and  more 
glorious  estate  I  shall  start  from  moral  and  mental 
dwarfishness,  and,  endowed  with  vigour  of  perception, 
and  keenness  of  vision,  and  vastness  of  apprehension, 
walk  the  labyrinth,  and  pierce  the  rock,  and  weigh  the 
mountain.  Oh,  the  difficulties  of  Holy  Writ  constitute 
one  great  sheet  of  our  charter  to  immortality!  And  in 
place  of  wondering  that  God  should  have  permitted  them, 
or  lamenting  that  they  cannot  be  overcome,  I  rejoice  in 
them  as  earnests  given  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  man 
has  yet  to  advance  to  a  sublime  rank  among  orders  of 
intelligence,  and  to  stand  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  panorama  of  truth." — Henry 
Melville. 

May  18. 

Romans  viii.  9. — "  If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  you" 

"  How  little  can  even  our  nearest  friend  or  neighbour 
know  of  the  secrets  of  our  heart,  the  real  thoughts,  the 
actual  wishes,  the  mingled  feelings, — or  fathom  the 
hidden  well  which  each  carries  within  him  of  memory  or 
consciousness  !  But  to  the  Divine  indwelling  Spirit  the 
very  depths  are  clear  ;  He  does  not  wait  for  the  wording 
of  the  lips,  or  the  actings  of  the  hand  ;  He  knows,  He 
searches,  He  would  fain  sanctify  the  most  inward  stirrings 
of  thought  and  wish  and  will ;  He  is  the  one  only  witness, 
the  one  undeceived,  unbaffled,  infallible  witness  of  all  we 
have  been,  of  all  we  are,  and  of  all  that  in  our  hearts  we 
truly  wish  and  purpose  to  be." — G.  Mobekly. 

May  25. 
2  Cor.  ix  7. — "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
It  contributes  greatly  to  that  peace  of  mind,  which  is 
so  essential  an  element  of  spiritual  progress,  to  be  assured 
that  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  we  are  fulfilling  our 
religious  obligations.  This  assurance  we  can  have  respect- 
ing almsgiving,  only  if  we  are  giving  on  principle  and 
methodically.  And  another  happy  effect  of  this  method- 
ical giving  on  the  mind  will  be,  that  the  very  satisfactori- 
ness  of  the  process  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  further  advance 
in  the  same  direction.  He  who  has  conscientiously  given 
one  twentieth  this  year  will  feel  urged  to  give  a  tenth 
next.  The  appetite  for  Christian  liberality  will  grow,  when 
it  is  healthily  indulged  instead  of  morbidly  stimulated. 
And  that  wretched  feeling,  that  every  fresh  charitable 
appeal  is  an  exaction,  would  wholly  cease  when  we  know 
that  a  sum  has  been  set  apart  for  expenditure  of  this  kind 
in  one  form  or  another. — Goulburn. 


Ctttmlttg  of  UnMisi. 

TF  any  man  can  believe  that  at  a  time  when  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  then  in  their 
meridian  lustre,  were  insufficient  for  the  task,  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  together  with  twelve  of  the 
meanest  and  most  illiterate  mechanics,  his  associ- 
ates, unassisted  by  any  supernatural  power,  should 
be  able  to  discover  or  invent  a  system  of  theology 
the  most  sublime,  and  of  ethics  the  most  perfect, 
which  had  escaped  the  penetration  and  learning  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero ;  and  that  from  this 
system  by  their  own  sagacity  they  had  excluded 
every  false  virtue,  though  universally  admired, 
and  admitted  every  true  virtue,  though  despised 
and  ridiculed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  if  any 
one  can  believe  that  these  men  could  become 
impostors,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach 
honesty,  and  martyrs  without  the  least  prospect 
of  honour  or  advantage ;  or  that,  if  all  this  should 
have  been  possible,  these  few  inconsiderable  persons 
should  have  been  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
to  have  spread  this  their  religion  over  most  parts 
of  the  then  known  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
interests,  pleasures,  ambition,  prejudices,  and  even 
reason  of  mankind ;  to  have  triumphed  over  the 
power  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of  states,  the  force 
of  custom,  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  influence  of 
priests,  the  arguments  of  orators,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  world,  without  any  supernatural 
assistance ; — if  any  one  can  believe  all  these  mi- 
raculous events,  contradictory  to  the  constant 
experience  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  he  must  be  possessed  of  much  more  faith 
than  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and 
remain  an  unbeliever  from  mere  credulity. — Soame 
Jenyns  :  View  of  an  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion.      1776. 


8Hje  SEaloenses. 

AVENGE,  0  Lord  !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not  :  in  Thy  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who  having  learned  Thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

John  Milton.     1655. 

Cromwell  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
with  great  vigour.  He  proclaimed  a  solemn  fast,  and  caused 
large  contributions  to  be  raised  for  them  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  He  sent  his  representatives  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
alarmed  the  Pope  himself ;  so  that  the  Duke  restored  to  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  the  privileges  of  which  he  had  deprived  them. 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  threatened  that  his  cannon  would  be 
heard  in  Rome  unless  his  wishes  were  respected,  and  justice  done. 
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£ijc  ©ooa  Example  of  $tmx  Mist 
Creatures. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Weik,  M.A.,  Dumfries. 
A  MAX  called  Agur  once  said,  "There  be  four  things 
which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ing wise  :  the  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  summer  ;  the  conies  are  but  a  feeblo 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks  ;  the  locusts 
have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands ; 
the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings' 
palaces."  The  wisdom  of  those  creatures  is  worth  think- 
ing about,  and  worth  imitating.  We  will  take  thenf one 
by  one. 

"  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  summer."  As  instinct  makes  certain  in- 
sects prepare  for  winter,  when  they  will  be  certain  to 
suffer  if  they  have  no  store  of  food,  so  experience  teaches 
thinking  creatures  that  they  ought  also  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  Many,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  wise  as  these 
insects,  and  waste  money  and  time  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  sick,  or  without  work,  or  in  old  age,  they 
have  to  seek  that  help  from  others,  which,  had  they  been 
more  thrifty,  they  never  would  have  required. 

There  are  other  ways  also  in  which  a  like  want  of 
wisdom  may  be  shown.  For  example,  the  entrance  to 
most  professions  is  now  obtained  only  after  passing  strict 
examinations,  and  failure  in  these  is  a  certain  thing  to 
those  who  will  not  carefully  prepare  beforehand.  In  the 
same  way,  all  life  is  just  a  series  of  trials  of  the  results  of 
previous  preparations.  Men  and  women  are  useful  only 
when  they  have  such  qualities  as  honesty,  truthfulness, 
energy,  courage,  kindliness,  good  temper,  prudence,  and 
some  learning.  These  good  things  are  thoroughly  ob- 
tained only  after  long  efforts,  and  they  who  do  not  begin 
early  and  persevere  diligently  in  seeking  them  can  never 
be  as  useful  as  they  might  have  been.  Then  when  we 
recall  how  our  good  qualities  are  put  to  the  test  here, 
we  cannot  but  remember  that  hereafter  all  shall  be  judged 
"  every  man  according  to  their  works,"  when  the  re- 
sults of  our  lives  here  will  have  a  tremendous  influence  on 
a  great  future  elsewhere — a  day  when  the  books  will  be 
opened. 

"We  may  thus  all  desire  that  which  may  make  us  care 
for  our  future,  as  much  as  instinct  makes  some  insects 
care  for  their  future. 

Seeing  thus  how  much  depends  on  a  preparation  for 
the  future,  we  ought  to  seek  strength  to  become  "  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  That 
strength  is  given  to  those  who  acknowledge  and  serve 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  The  conks  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their 
houses  in  the  rocks."  There  are  no  conies  in  Scotland. 
The  creatures  in  this  country  that  they  most  resemble  in 
their  habits  are  our  wild  rabbits,  who,  like  them,  are  but 
a  feeble  folk,  and  yet  often  make  their  homes  among 
rocks,  or  in  stony  places.  A  feeble  creature  can  make 
itself  strong  by  thus  going  where  its  enemies  cannot  reach 
it.  Foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits,  when  driven  from  a  low- 
lying  country,  take  refuge  in  the  hills  and  among  the 


rocks.  Men  hunted  by  enemies  have  often  had  to  do  the 
same.  Sir  William  Wallace,  King  Robert  Bruce,  the 
Covenanters,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  many  others 
that  you  read  about  in  Scottish  history  and  elsewhere, 
had  to  do  this.  As  instinct  and  experience  thus  prompt 
all  creatures  to  seek  safety  in  strong  places,  so  all  wisdom 
tells  us  that  we  ought  to  seek  safety  from  troubles  and 
temptations  and  the  fear  of  God's  anger.  As  children  go 
to  their  parents  in  distress,  so  we  ought  all  to  go  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  is  said  to  be  "  our  refuge  and 
strength."  Thinking  of  this,  we  may  remember  what  our 
Lord  said  about  the  house  built  on  the  rock  and  the 
house  built  on  the  sand  ;  and  we  may  remember  also 
how  many  who  have  been  in  trouble  about  us  have  been 
able  to  say  : — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

' '  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of 
them  by  bands."  Locusts  are  large  insects  that  travel 
together  in  great  companies,  and  eat  up  everything  in 
the  fields,  so  that,  where  they  go,  no  food  is  left  for 
cattle  or  for  sheep,  and  great  distress  is  caused  to  all  the 
people  who  live  there.  They  are  to  be  dreaded,  because 
they  go  in  such  numbers.  If  they  were  few  in  number, 
or  if  they  were  scattered  over  the  country — a  few  here  and 
a  few  there — they  would  have  little  power.  To  be  wise, 
then,  as  the  locusts,  we  must  learn  to  work  together.  What 
a  number  of  people  scattered  about,  and  working  without 
direction,  cannot  do,  the  same  number  working  together, 
under  orders,  can  easily  do.  It  is  the  long  pull,  the 
strong  pull,  and  above  all,  the  pull  all  together,  that  does 
the  work.  We  must  all  try,  then,  not  to  quarrel  with 
one  another  ;  but  to  be  helpful  to  one  another,  to  obey 
orders,  and  to  do  our  duty  well.  The  one  careless,  bad- 
tempered  boy  or  girl  in  the  family,  or  school,  or  work- 
shop, is  not  much  ;  but  his  or  her  badly  done  work  hurts 
the  work  and  the  tempers  of  others  ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  whole  "  band  "  is  lessened.  We,  as  Christians,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  as  a  "band,"  not  spreading  desolation, 
but  peace  and  happiness.  Each  one  can  do  a  little  to 
help  this  great  good. 

"  The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings'  palaces."  Every  Scottish  boy  or  girl  has  heard 
about  Robert  Bruce  lying  down  and  thinking  that  he  was 
quite  beaten,  and  then  taking  such  encouragement  from 
the  sight  of  a  spider  trying  again  and  again  to  make  a 
web,  that  he  roused  himself  to  new  exertions  that  ended 
in  great  success.  The  spider  gives  a  wonderful  example 
of  perseverance,  as  all  the  girls  who  have  to  clean  rooms 
know  only  too  well.  Sweep  as  you  like,  the  cobwebs  will 
appear,  and  that  even  in  "kings'  palaces."  To  be  wise 
as  the  spider,  we  must  try,  and  try,  and  try  again.  There 
are  lessons  to  learn,  bad  habits  to  be  overcome,  bad 
tempers  to  be  mastered.  When  you  find  that  these  are 
difficult,  think  of  the  spider,  and  be  wise  as  the  spider. 

God  has  thus  given  us  a  good  example  in  these  four 
creatures,  and  as  we  ought  to  know  much  more  than 
ants,  conies,  locusts,  and  spiders,  we  show  ourselves  to 
be  both  wicked  and  stupid  if  we  do  not  learn,  like  them, 
to  provide  for  the  future,  to  seek  true  safety,  to  work 
well  together,  and  always  to  persevere. 
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SERVICES  AND  MEETINGS  FOR  JUNE. 


Home  Lane. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  by  the  Minister  in 
Home  Lane,  having  been  discontinued  for  the  month  of 
May.  will  be  resumed  on  the  FIRST  THURSDAY  OF 
JUNE,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  hour 
is  from  7  to  8  o'clock.  Subject—' '  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Acts,"  commencing  with  the  18th  chapter.  This 
service  is  specially  intended  for  those  who  are  living  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  all  are  invited.  It 
is  hoped  that  District  Visitors  and  others  will  kindly 
make  it  known,  more  particularly  among  those  who  are 
living  in  neglect  of  ordinances.  Even  those  who  are 
most  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  House  of  God 
would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities 
as  are  afforded  them  of  meeting  together  occasionally  on 
a  week-day  for  prayer  and  intercession.  How  many  are 
there  in  this  generation  to  whom  the  Lord  saith,  as  on 
that  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed— WHAT  ?  CAN 
YE  NOT  WATCH  WITH  ME  ONE  HOUR? 

Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street. 

Service  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  Assistant,  every  Sabbath 
evening  at  7. 30.  By  Mr.  Cochrane  on  Tuesday  evening 
from  7  to  8. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

As  the  first  Sabbath  of  June  falls  during  the  Meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is 
postponed  to  the  SECOND  SABBATH.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  there  will  be  a  CHILDREN'S  SER- 
VICE. 

Young  Women's  Association. 

The  June  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  the  9th, 
at  8  o'clock.  The  Library  is  open  weekly  on  Monday, 
at  8. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  the  Association  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  May  2,  in  the  Upper  Schoolroom, 
Brunswick  Street.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Mac- 
Duff  of  Dairy,  Rev.  J.  Brown  of  Elder  Street  Church, 
and  others.  The  Members  are  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately entreated  to  be  careful  in  the  observance  of  the 
rules  under  which  they  have  come,  especially  during 
the  summer  months,  when  many  of  them  are  necessarily 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  Bible  Class  during  the  past  season  has  been 
satisfactory. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Schools  will  be  closed  as  usual  about  the  middle 
of  July.  After  May  it  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that 
there  should  be  considerable  irregularity  in  the  attend- 
ance of  the  TEACHERS.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary 
therefore,  that  those  who  are  in  town  should  be  present, 
if  at  all  possible.  And  if  those  who  leave  could  provide 
a  substitute  for  a  few  weeks,  it  would  be  a  great  favour. 
The  want  of  teachers  during  the  summer  months  is 
specially  felt  in  the  Boys'  School,  where  several  of  the 
teachers  are  students. 


Psalmody  Class  for  Children. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  David- 
son, the  new  Psalmody  conductor,  to  give  a  course  of 
instruction  in  sacred  music  to  the  children  attending  the 
Sabbath  Schools,  commencing  30th  May,  at  7  o'clock,  in 
the  Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  meetings  will  be  largely  attended.  The  presence 
of  parents  and  teachers  will  be  an  encouragement. 

July  Communion. 

The  Kirk-Session  have  resolved  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
shall  be  celebrated  in  July,  probably  on  Sabbath  the 
13th.  There  will  thus  be  a  Quarterly  Celebration  in 
St.  Stephen's.  No  doubt  very  many  are  absent  in 
summer,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  large  number  will 
highly  value  the  additional  opportunity  of  partaking  of 
the  Communion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  and  not 
least,  the  aged  and  delicate,  who  are  perhaps  unable  to 
go  to  church  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All  the  Com- 
municants can  be  accommodated  at  one  table.  The 
service  will  be  more  particularly  intimated  in  the  July 
Magazine. 

Probably  it  would  be  found  advantageous  on  Com- 
munion occasions  to  CURTAIL  PREACHING  some- 
what, and  to  make  the  service  more  DEVOTIONAL  in 
its  character  —  giving  greater  prominence  to  praise 
and  prayer.  Otherwise  it  is  believed  there  is  little 
room  for  improvement  in  the  outward  manner  of  our 
observance.  All  must  feel  that  recent  changes  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation.  On  the  last  occasion  nearly  1200  partook 
in  the  greatest  peace  and  quiet.  Let  us  trust  that, 
through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  it  was  to  all  a 
time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord — a 
season  rich  in  those  spiritual  results,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life  ! 

For  three  weeks  before  the  Communion  there  will  be  a 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  Mission  Hall  on 
Thursday,  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  commencing  June  26. 

Collection  for  the  Jewish  Mission. 

The  Annual  Collection  for  this  Mission  will  be  made 
in  St.  Stephen's  on  SABBATH  THE  15th  OF  JUNE. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  present 
strength  of  this  important  Mission  : — 

1.  Constantinople. 

Agents. 

Ordained  Missionary — Rev.  James  Christie. 

(To  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  B.  Spence,  M.A.) 

Head  Master  of  School — Mr.  Raphael  Segura. 

Teacher  of  Girls'  School — Miss  Tucker. 

Native  Evangelist — Mr.  Melltz. 

2.  Smyrna. 

Ordained  Missionary — Rev.  D.  B.  Spence,  M.A. 

(To  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Charteris. ) 

Teachers  of  Boys'  School — Mr.  Spath  and  Mr.  Kynegos. 

Superintendent  of  Girls'  School — Mrs.  Spath. 

Teachers  of  Girls'  School — Miss  Gaillardin  and 

Miss  Angelopoter. 
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3.  Alexandria. 

Ordained  Missionary — Rev.  Dr.  Yule. 

Teacher  of  Hoys'  School — Mr.  Alexander  Drunimoud. 

Teacher  of  Girls'  School— Miss  Clare. 

Assistant  Teacher — Miss  "Williams. 

4.  Beyhout. 

Ordained  Missionary — Rev.  W.  F.  Scott. 

Teacher  of  Boys'  School — Mr.  Staiger. 

Teacher  of  Girls'  School — Miss  Salt. 

5.  Salonika. 

Ordained  Missionary — Rev.  Peter.  Croshie. 

Teachers  of  Girls'  School — Mrs.  Tannoch  and 

Mrs.  Crosbie. 

"  These  agents,"  says  the  Convener,  in  a  recent  report, 
"are  sent  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  commission,  to  preach 
'  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.' 

"  They  are  sent,  and  they  go,  to  the  Jew  first.  They 
regularly  hold  meetings  for  Jews,  visit  them,  sell  and 
distribute  among  them  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  also  books  and  tracts  designed 
for  their  instruction  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Sir.  Christie  of  Constantinople,  after  long- 
continued  labour,  has  just  finished  his  Judreo-Spanish 
version  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  they  also  preach  to  the 
Gentiles.  They  preach  to  our  Scottish  engineers  at 
Constantinojjle,  to  the  merchants  and  sailors  at  Smyrna, 
Alexandria,  and  Salonica,  to  the  whole  English-speaking 
community  at  Beyrout,  to  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia,  to 
all,  in  short,  to  whom  they  can  gain  access." 

Whatever  may  be  God's  purpose  towards  His  ancient 
people  under  the  present  dispensation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  unless  they  are  to  be  excepted  from  the 
benefits  of  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations,  they  must  be  the  subject  of  a  special  mission 
sending  forth  men  specially  trained  in  the  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  necessary  languages,  but  of  the  Jewish 
literature  and  mode  of  thought.  Such  a  mission  ought 
to  be  neglected  by  no  church  ;  for  the  special  claim  of  the 
Jew  to  our  gratitude  and  interest  and  pity  appeals  to  all 
Christians  alike.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  work 
must  be  beset  with  difficulties  ;  if  God  be  true  it  cannot 
fail. 


The  Missionary  Record. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  bringing  the  Missionary 
Record  specially  under  the  notice  of  such  members  of  St. 
Stephen's  as  do  not  "take  it  in."  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  Parish  Magazine  is  not  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Record.  Their  aims  are  totally  distinct. 
The  Record  is  the  chronicle  in  detail  of  the  work  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  doing  through  its  Committees. 
The  Magazine — apart  from  all  Mission  Committees — 
seeks  to  represent  the  influence  of  Christian  life  in  a 
the  manifold  forms  of  human  activity  and  concern. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  one  periodical 
should  in  the  least  degree  encroach  on  the  sphere  of  the 
other.     Rather  should  they  be  mutually  helpful. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  May  Record,  as  usual 
contains  a  full  statement  of  collections  and  contributions 
received  from  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland  in  aid  of  the 
General  Assembly  Schemes  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1878.  It  may  interest  the  congregation  to 
know  that  St.  Stephen's  is  again  second  highest,  the 
Park,  Glasgow,  taking  the  first  place.  The  total  for 
St.  Stephen's  is  £962  :  3s.  This,  however,  includes 
£313  :  3s.  for  the  Special  CENTRAL  FUND  of  the 
Endowment  Scheme,  and  as  this  sum  is  mainly  made  up 
by  LAST  INSTALMENTS  of  one  or  two  large  contribu- 
tions, it  is  plain  that,  unless  new  subscriptions  are  in- 
timated in  the  course  of  the  year  for  this  object,  there  will 
be  an  apparent  falling  off  next  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Record  may  be  ordered 
through  any  bookseller,  price  l£d.,  or  Is.  6d.  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  Parish  Schools. 

These  schools  were  examined  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  on  the  12th  and  13th  May.  The  result  will 
not  be  known  for  some  weeks,  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Circulation  of  Magazine. 

There  are  now  nearly  1000  subscribers  to  the  Maga- 
zine. The  number  may  yet  be  increased  considerably. 
Present  subscribers  may  be  helpful  in  this  matter.  Any 
who  may  wish  the  Magazine  sent  by  post  to  their  country 
address  are  requested  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Matheson,  the 
Church-Officer,  with  regard  to  this. 


EXPECTANCY. 

Should  you  ask  what  I  am  doing,  doing  here  from  day  to  day  ? 
"  I  am  working  for  my  Father," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  what  I  am  hoping,  hoping  for  from  day  to  day  ? 

"  Shortly  to  appear  before  Him," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  what  I  am  longing,  longing  for  from  day  to  day  ? 
"  For  the  voice  of  my  Beloved," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 
Should  you  ask  what  I  am  trusting,  trusting  in  from  day  to  day  ? 
"In  the  certain  word  of  promise,"- — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  what  word  of  promise  cheers  me  ever  on  my  way  ? 
"  It  is  '  Surely  I  come  quickly,'  " — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 
Should  you  ask  what  I  am  watching,  watching  for  from  day  to  day  ? 
"  Watching  for  the  '  sudden  moment,'  " — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  if  I  am  worthy,  worthy  to  be  caught  away  ? 

"He,  the  worthy  One,  will  take  me," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  what  I  am  praying,  praying  for  from  day  to  day  ? 
"Praying  that  the  time  be  hastened," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  me,  ' '  Why  so  mournful  while  you  watch  and  while  you  pray  ? " 
"  I  am  weeping  for  the  wayward," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  me,  "  What  the  movement  in  the  dull  insensate  clay  ? " 
"  'Tis  the  moving  of  the  sleepers  ;  they  are  waking,"  I  would  say. 

Should  you  ask  me,  "  What  the  glory  of  the  great  supernal  day  ?  " 
"  'Tis  the  glory  of  Redemption," — that  is  what  my  heart  would  say. 

"Sadly  weeping,  watching,  praying,  ever  on,  from  day  to  day  ; 
Trusting,  longing,  hoping,  working,  for  my  Father," — I  would  say. 
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Cure  of  (Care. 

By  the  Kev.  James  C.  Hekdman,  D.D.,  Melrose. 

"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Sim,  for  He  careth  for  you." 
1  Petee  v.  7. 

A  LL  your  care  !  Why,  it  would  occupy  my  whole 
space  to  enumerate  human  cares.  Whether  in 
riches  or  rags,  there  is  no  exemption  for  any  rank. 
Fallen  creatures  we  are,  in  a  sinful,  suffering  world, 
and  touching  one  another  at  so  many  points — how 
can  any  man  be  without  care  !  Consider  a  wounded 
spirit,  poverty,  bereavement !  Nameless  little  crosses 
meet  us  constantly,  which  by  their  multiplicity 
make  up  a  heavy  burden.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
drudgery  of  routine'?  especially  when  out  of  health 
or  ill  associated.  Who  is  never  disturbed  by 
changes  of  the  weather,  attacks  of  sickness,  inade- 
quacy of  friendship  1  What  vexation  is  caused  by 
temper,  manners,  interruptions,  untoward  accidents  ! 
Our  cares  relate  now  to  matters  so  trivial  that  we 
should  blush  to  mention  them  to  a  neighbour,  and 
now  to  those  so  transcendental  that  the  utmost 
solicitude  cannot  make  the  least  change.  Here 
they  are  about  events  gone  by,  which  no  thought 
can  undo ;  and  there  about  the  future,  which  may 
never  occur.  With  some  it  is  the  commonest  things 
which  constitute  their  weariness  ;  while  with  others 
it  seems  as  if  the  cares  of  a  lifetime  were  brought 
together  into  one  crushing  load,  which  their  poor 
aching  heart  is  set  to  carry.  But  what  our  duty  1 
It  is  proper  to  distinguish.  There  are  anxieties 
that  originate  in  false  views  as  to  happiness,  and 
corresponding  inordinate  desires.  Men  crave  what 
they  ought  never  to  have  desired,  and  that  is  often 
the  object  of  fear  which,  were  they  not  blinded,  would 
occasion  no  alarm.  Now  we  are  not  to  expect  God 
to  gratify  such  desires,  disappoint  such  fears,  realise 
such  hopes.  Cares  of  this  character  ought  to  be 
taken  to  Him  as  enemies  to  be  slain  before  His  face. 
There  are,  again,  cares  which  God  has  laid  upon  us, 
meaning  that  we  shall  bear  them.  He  would 
have  us  "without  carefulness,"  in  the  sense  of 
painful  anxiety  ;  but  not  without  considerate  reflec- 
tion and  earnest  attention.  We  are  not  to  resign 
ourselves  to  mental  inactivity,  and  expect  uncon- 
sciously to  be  preserved  from  error.  We  are  war- 
ranted to  look  up  to  God  for  aid,  both  in  our 
inquiries  and  our  exertions  ;  but  not  to  expect  Him 
to  do  that  directly,  which  His  plan  and  our  profit 
alike  require  to  be  done  by  us. 
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Still,  all  such  cares  as  properly  belong  to  God, 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  agency,  whether 
in  a  state  of  affliction,  or  the  reverse ;  whether  re- 
specting secular  or  spiritual  things,  time  or  eternity, 
duties  or  events — all  such  we  are  commanded  to 
"cast  on  God." 

This  is  done  by  Prayer.  You  encountered  a 
vexatious  annoyance  ;  and  instead  of  carrying  it 
straight  to  the  footstool,  you  kept  brooding  on  it, 
and  turning  it  over  in  your  mind,  till  the  mite 
swelled  up  to  a  mountain,  and  your  nerves  were 
unstrung. 

Away  with  the  troubler  of  your  peace  !  away 
with  it  to  God,  and  see  whether  His  grace  cannot 
help  you  to  banish  or  else  to  bear  it.  And,  let  me 
say,  lose  no  time  in  taking  it  to  your  Father,  and 
telling  Him  all  about  it  frankly.  The  relief 
depends  greatly  on  promptitude  and  thoroughness. 
It  is  got  by  Faith — a  simple,  affectionate  trust, 
which  staggers  not  at  difficulties  or  delays,  which 
diffuses  peace  in  the  soul,  which  inspires  hope, 
which  draws  down  strength. 

And  it  is  got  by  Submission — saying,  "  Thus 
God  willed  it,  and  He  is  wise,  faithful,  and  loving. 
All  our  disappointments  are  His  appointments — to 
school  our  wills,  subdue  our  tempers,  and  mould 
our  characters.  His  will  is  the  highest  reason. 
His  will  be  done  I" 

Let  me  point  the  application  of  this  remedy  some- 
what in  a  few  particulars.  Is  it  your  sinfulness 
that  troubles  you  1  Well  it  may.  God  alone  can 
meet  that.  That  is  the  very  foremost  question  for 
each  of  us,  how  to  get  rid  of  that.  There  is  a 
terrible  secret  in  every  heart,  not  to  be  shut  up  for 
ever — but  to  whom  shall  it  be  told  1  To  ourselves  1 
No  use ;  "  our  hearts  condemn  us."  To  others  1 
They  could  not  heal  or  help.  Then  to  whom? 
To  Him  who  knoweth  all  things — to  Him  who  in 
view  of  all  our  guilt  gave  His  Only-Begotten  to  die 
for  the  ungodly — to  Him  who  laid  the  iniquity  of 
us  all  on  His  sinless  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  Sub- 
stitute and  so  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  To  God  in 
Christ,  who  brought  in  remission  and  everlasting 
righteousness  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  the  cross, 
to  Him  confess  all ;  and,  according  to  His  promise, 
He  will  forgive  all  freely,  and  cleanse  you  from  every 
stain  in  the  precious  blood  of  atonement,  and  fill 
you  with  peace  in  believing,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Again,  there  is  the  natural  care  for  daily  bread. 
Well,  you  must  seek  guidance,  and  shrink  from  no 
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honest  labour,  however  hard  or  humble.  But 
withal,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ;  so  shalt 
thou  dwell  iu  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed."  Unlike  the  lilies,  we  are  bound  to  toil,  and 
may  be  called  to  spin  ;  yet  Jesus  sends  us  to  the 
lilies  to  learu  confidence  in  our  Father,  because, 
like  them,  we  need  much  done  for  us  which  we  can- 
not do  for  ourselves  ;  and  what  He  has  to  do  for 
us,  He  does  perfectly,  and  without  our  care.  Why 
then  allow  that  consuming,  disquieting  unbelief 
which  spoils  present  blessings,  borrows  trouble,  and 
is  always  for  crossing  rivers  before  they  are  reached? 

Again,  anxiety  may  respect  your  children.  These 
may  prove  choice  comforts,  or  the  greatest  curse. 
Mother  !  father  !  you  have  cause  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned for  your  offspring;  and  to  take  perhaps 
even  more  pains  than  you  do  for  their  godly  up- 
bringing, in  habits  of  obedience  and  diligence, 
attendance  on  ordinances,  and  keeping  at  home. 
Parents  are  too  easy,  many  of  them,  in  letting  their 
boys,  and  their  girls  too,  have  their  own  way.  It 
really  rests  with  you  to  command  them  to  keep  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  taking  ceaseless  trouble  to  save 
them  from  all  that  is  wrong,  and  train  them  in  all 
that  is  right  and  lovely.  You  do  this  1  You  labour 
to  teach  them  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  1  You 
travad  in  birth  for  their  souls,  till  Christ  be  formed 
in  them  ?  It  is  well :  now  quietly  wait  for  the 
blessing.  In  importunate  and  faithful  prayer  carry 
these  beloved  ones  to  God ;  cast  them  upon  His 
grace  and  covenant  kindness ;  leave  them  there  ;  do 
not  doubt  His  compassion  or  His  truth ;  and  so 
enjoy  ye  the  rest  of  faith. 

Reader,  are  you  troubled  about  yourself?  Fail- 
ing health,  want  of  work,  ill  success  ?  Now 
consider,  are  you  a  Believer  ?  No  !  Then  it  is 
folly  to  fume  for  things  seen,  with  the  soul  at 
sea.  As  if  a  fisherman  ready  to  drown  should  fret 
for  his  line,  and  forget  his  life !  Haste,  then,  to 
Emmanuel !  accept  Him,  get  life  from  Him,  and 
see  if  the  world  does  not  assume  an  altered  aspect. 
Reconcded,  then  go  with  all  those  things  that  tor- 
ment you  to  your  Divine  Friend.  He  will  account 
nothing  a  trifle  that  is  a  trial  to  you.  He  clothed 
Adam  and  Eve ;  He  sent  ravens  to  Elijah ;  He 
heard  Eliezer  concerning  a  wife  for  Isaac ;  He 
marked  the  unspoken  anguish  of  Hannah ;  He  put 
the  Psalmist's  tears  in  His  bottle.  We  are  not  to 
seek  God  in  a  great  crisis  merely,  but  in  all  our 
history.  The  great  crisis  may  never  come.  There 
may  be  no  fiery  furnace  awaiting  us,  nor  lion's  den. 
But  we  have  our  ordinary  burden ;  let  us  cast  all 
of  it  on  the  Lord. 

"For  He  careth  for  us."  There  is  the  motive. 
That  is  the  inducement  to  take  your  troubles  of 
every  kind  to  Him — "  for  He  careth  for  you." 

The  consideration  meets  this  fear,  "lama  worm 
— how  can  Jehovah  entertain  my  petty  matters?" 
Answer,  It  is  because  He  is  Jehovah  that  He  can 
do  so.  Nothing  is  so  great  but  He  can  grasp  it  j 
nothing  so  small  as  to  escape  His  notice,  or  be  be- 


neath His  regard,  or  beyond  His  controL  He  sustains 
the  government  of  the  universe,  and  He  attends  to 
all  the  cares  and  cries  of  every  one  of  His  chddren. 
Verily  He  is  one  to  be  trusted,  He  has  given  you 
such  proofs  of  His  care. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  Christ's  doctrine  to 
encourage  indolence.  Think  when  you  ought  to 
think,  plan  where  you  need  to  plan,  strive  where 
you  are  called  to  strive  ;  but  let  all  be  done  in  a 
spirit  of  confiding  trust.  As  little  children  will 
sport  and  be  happy  if  every  time  they  look  up  they 
can  see  their  mother's  form  or  hear  her  voice,  so 
we  are  to  have  such  an  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
our  Father's  presence  as  shall  make  us  cheerful  and 
contented  in  all  circumstances.  For  we  are  dear  to 
God.  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Bethany, 
Gethsemane,  Calvary,  Olivet — these  are  the  demon- 
strations that  "  He  careth  for  you  !"  0  silly  and 
sinful  soul,  receive  that  holy  love  of  His  !  Put  not 
away  the  Great  Salvation.  Let  the  bleeding  Lamb 
be  your  Refuge  !  And  by  the  love  for  you  that 
burns  in  His  cross,  learn  ever  more  to  trust  Him  ! 

"  Thou  art  as  much  His  care,  as  if  beside 

Nor  man  nor  angel  lived  in  heaven  or  earth  ; 
Thus  sunbeams  pour  alike  their  glorious  tide 

To  light  up  worlds,  or  wake  an  insect's  mirth  ! 
They  shine,  and  shine,  with  unexhausted  store — 
Thou  art  thy  Saviour's  darling,  seek  no  more  ! " 

Blessed,  blessed  be  His  name  !  Please  and  praise 
Him  by  hearty  reliance  always.    Amen. 
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The  True  '  Gentleman  '  and  the  True  '  Lady.' 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

T  REMEMBER,  several  years  ago,  being  present 
at  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  young  people 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  humblest  grade,  who  had  themselves 
lately  begun  "  the  battle  of  life "  in  workshops 
and  factories,  and  who  stood  much  in  need  of 
words  of  kindness,  encouragement,  and  warning. 
It  was  one  of  those  audiences  peculiarly  difficult  to 
interest.  A  well-known  and  esteemed  clergyman 
(the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Arnot),  who  had  a  special  gift  in 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  young,  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  Those  who  had  preceded  had  not  been 
successful  in  securing  the  thoughts  and  fixing  the 
gaze  of  that  juvenile  multitude.  But  I  vividly 
recollect  how  thoroughly  his  practised  lips  suc- 
ceeded as  follows.  He  began  his  address  something 
to  this  effect : — 

"  The  gentlemen  who  have  gone  before  me  to- 
night have  addressed  you  in  different  ways.  Some 
have  called  you  '  My  young  friends,'  others,  '  My 
dear  young  friends,'  others,  '  Dear  chddren,'  others, 
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'  My  good  boys  and  girls.'  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  new  name.  I  am  going  to  address  you  by  a  new 
title."  That  somewhat  restless  band,  of  many 
hundred  strong,  pricked  up  their  ears  to  hear  what 
this  new  appellation  could  be.  Mr.  Arnot,  with  his 
genial  and  humorous  face,  drew  himself  up  in  stately 
form,  and,  stamping  with  his  foot,  in  loud  tones 
began  : — "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen !"  Of  course  the 
success  was  immediate;  a  loud  "ruff"  of  appro- 
bation greeted  the  speaker.  The  arrested  eyes  were 
at  once  fixed  on  him,  and  he  sustained  their  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  the  very  last. 

But  he  did  not  stop  with  merely  announcing 
the  new  title.  He  proceeded  to  speak  upon  it  as 
a  sort  of  text.  After  the  announcement,  "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,"  he  went  on  to  ask,  what  I  would 
now  do  in  addressing,  in  a  homely  way,  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  "  Wlio  is  a  Gentleman  ?" 

Is  a  gentleman  one  who  is  known  by  some  titled 
name  he  bears,  or  by  some  heaps  of  money  he 
owns  ?  Is  he  a  gentleman  because  he  has  on  a  fine 
frock-coat  with  velvet  collar,  and  has  a  gold- 
headed  staff  and  rings  on  his  finger  1  Yes,  it  may 
be  so.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  despise  wealth, 
and  title,  and  social  rank.  Money  means  power 
and  influence,  title  means  power  and  influence ; 
and,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  hundreds  of  such 
in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  men  who  do 
honour  to  their  station  and  position  in  the  world, 
for  whom  the  world  is  the  better  while  they  live, 
and  whose  loss  the  world  bitterly  mourns  when 
they  die.  But  let  us  never  commit  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  it  is  these  mere  outer  things  which 
make  the  true  and  real  gentleman.  The  person 
who  receives  that  name  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  very 
poor  creature,  selfish,  hard,  niggardly,  grasping,  the 
slave  of  base  and  bad  passions ;  all  unworthy  of  so 
honourable  a  designation.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  genuine  "  Gentleman "  may  be  found  in  the 
lowliest  station.  He  may  be  seen  following  his 
ho.ses  in  the  plough,  or  digging  with  his  spade  in 
the  garden,  or  working  at  his  loom  in  the  outhouse, 
or  tending  his  flocks  on  the  hillside ;  or  even,  it 
may  be,  in  lowlier  occupations  stilL  I  have  one 
specially  in  my  eye,  an  old  parishioner  of  my  own, 
who  broke  stones  on  the  road.  These,  and  such 
like,  are  not  what  would  be  called  "  Gentlemen," 
so  far  as  their  working  clothes,  and  bronzed  faces, 
and  humble  homes  are  concerned ;  but  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  "  Gentle-men  "  in  their  nobleness 
of  heart,  their  kindness  and  honesty,  their  courtesy 
and  honour. 

Then,  who  is  a  "  Lady  "  ?  Is  it  she  who  drives 
in  her  carriage,  with  her  powdered  and  liveried 
servants ;  the  owner  of  costly  jewels,  and  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors  ?  Yes, 
she  may  be  so ;  many  such  are  well  known  and  rever- 
enced, who  with  all  their  wealth,  and  title,  and 
outward  possessions,  are  gracious,  and  humble,  and 
good ;  serving  God,  and  delighting  to  be  kind  to  all 
around  them.     God  be  thanked,  again  I  say,  there 


are  many  such  in  our  land,  ministering  angels  to 
the  poor,  and  sick,  and  sorrowing ;  an  honour  to 
their  rank,  and  a  blessing  in  their  neighbourhood. 

But  I  have  known,  too,  "ladies"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  occupying  very  different  positions. 
Ladies,  not  outwardly  so  (they  would  have  greatly 
objected  to  the  word),  but  ladies  in  true  feeling, 
and  heart,  and  character.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  worthy  to  be  called  such,  under  the  roof  of  a 
thatched  cottage,  with  a  clay  floor,  and  ceiling  of 
rough  rafters.  I  have  known  more  than  one  worthy 
of  the  name,  engaged  in  daily  work  in  the  kitchen 
or  parlour.  I  can  personally  recall  one  pre-emi- 
nently so  in  my  own  household.  I  can  go  in 
thought  to  a  quiet  churchyard  in  England  :  there, 
at  the  foot  of  a  slab-stone  that  has  upon  it  the 
name  of  a  domestic  servant,  I  can  point  to  the 
resting-place  of  one  of  the  truest  "ladies"  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life ;  and  whose  name  and  memory 
will  ever  be  sacred  to  myself  and  others,  who  had 
good  reason  to  prize  her  rare  goodness  and  worth. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  ago,  shortly  after  I  first  went  to 
Glasgow,  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  principal 
streets  (Sauchiehall  Street)  with  a  respected  brother 
clergyman.  When  we  came  to  the  open  space 
called  Charing  Cross,  I  saw  a  man  (I  have  his 
whole  appearance  distinctly  before  me  now).  He  was 
an  old  porter.  He  had  on  a  brown  shooting  coat, 
very  much  tattered.  He  had  a  small  blue  cap 
covering  his  white  hairs,  which  few  of  my  readers 
would  have  cared  much  to  have  worn.  He  had  a 
coil  of  ropes,  as  porters  generally  have,  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  and  even  these  seemed  to  be  in 
a  ragged  and  forlorn  condition.  My  companion, 
the  clergyman,  all  at  once  stepped  off  the  pave- 
ment, and  shook  heartily  the  old  man's  horny  hand. 
When  he  returned,  I  said,  half  in  joke,  "  Who  is 
your  friend?" 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  "that  is  a  noble  fellow. 
There  is  no  man  more  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
Sunday  in  my  church.  There  is  no '  man  more 
exemplary  in  his  own  family ;  and,"  he  added, 
"  when  the  collection  for  the  Indian  Mission  takes 
place,  that  man  puts  a  pound  note  in  the  plate." 
That  old  porter,  despite  coat,  and  hat,  and  ragged 
ropes,  was  a  "  gentleman."  I  never  could  help, 
afterwards,  looking  with  a  sort  of  reverence  upon 
him.  I  made  it  a  point  always  in  meeting  to  touch 
my  hat  to  him,  as  he  did  to  me. 

I  slwuld  like  to  have  seen  that  old  man  die. 

It  is  "worth,"  according  to  the  well-known  saying, 
that  "  makes  the  man."  It  is  worth  that  makes  the 
woman.  The  world  may  have  its  roll  made  up  of 
social  ranks  and  distinctions ;  but  I  love  that 
divine  saying  of  the  Divine  Master,  "  A  man's  life 
(a  man's  worth)  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."  Those  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  such  as  they,  are  what  the  old 
writers  call  "  God's  gentlemen"  and  "  God's  gentle- 
women j"   who,  whatever  their  outward  circum- 
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stances  be,  are  "  gentle "  and  kind,  loving  and 
unselfish,  straight  forward  in  all  their  dealings ; 
who  would  scorn  to  he  greedy  and  grasping  ;  who 
would  shun  a  lie,  as  they  would  do  the  gates  of 
hell.  I  like  much  the  poet's  lines  on  the  artisan, — 
the  toiling,  conscientious  worker  :  they  have  long 
been  favourites  : — 

"  His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 
He  earns  whate'er  he  can  ; 
He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
And  owes  not  any  man." 

In  my  first  parish  in  the  country,  I  used  fre- 
quently to  look  with  interest  on  a  gravestone  in 
the  churchyard.  It  was  all  mouldering,  and  moss- 
grown.  The  letters  were  ill  shaped  and  ill  spelt. 
It  was  I  know  not  how  old;  hut  this  was  the 
inscription  : — 

"  Here  lies  an  honest  man." 

The  poet  Pope  penned  a  line,  which  is  perhaps 
the  better  known  because  our  own  national  bard 
thought  the  sentiment  so  good,  that  he  has  quoted 
it  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  I  often 
think  it  has  helped  to  mould  the  character  of  our 
countrymen  : — 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

There  is  just  one  slip,  one  word  left  out.  If 
it  had  been  a  Christian  man,  all  would  have  been 
right.  An  honest  Christian  man,  and  Christian 
woman,  are  indeed  God's  noblest  handiwork  ! 

Let  Scotland  continue  to  have  many  such 
"  noblest  works."  Weavers  at  your  looms,  plough- 
men in  your  bothies,  fishermen  on  your  midnight 
sea,  farmers  at  your  markets,  women  in  your 
domestic  service,  lads  and  lasses  in  your  field-work, 
boys  and  girls  at  your  village  schools ; — seek,  one 
and  all,  in  your  varied  positions,  to  keep  your 
name  and  heart,  your  words  and  thoughts,  un- 
soiled  and  untainted  with  what  is  ungentlemanly 
and  unladylike,  bad  aud  base,  impure  and  unholy, 
vulgar  and  boorish,  rude  and  uncourteous.  You  may 
be  poor  and  in  lowly  life,  and  yet  peers  and  peer- 
esses in  the  true  realm  of  greatness  and  goodness. 
You  may  have  nothing  but  a  comparative  pittance  to 
live  on  :  you  may  with  difficulty  be  eking  out  your' 
weekly  wages.  It  may  even  be  worse  than  this ; 
you  may  have  little  else  than  a  bed  of  planks  and 
a  mattress  of  straw  ;  a  garret  in  town,  or  a  shieling 
on  the  mountains  ;  but  you  may  be  one  of  God's 
aristocracy,  with  the  best  of  all  coronets  on  your 
brow,  that  of  goodness  and  uprightness. 

"  Howe'er  it  he,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  : 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. " 

Happy  truly  will  it  be  for  our  humbler  classes, 
even,  it  may  be,  amid  the  struggles  of  poverty,  if 
they  thus  serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  best  part 
of  the  title  which  nothing  but  character  can  claim, 
that  of  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen." 
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II. — The  Pawnshop.1 

A  MONG  the  saddest  memories  of  my  ministry 
in  the  city,  is  that  of  my  weary,  sore-hearted, 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the 
pawnshop.  Pawnbroking,  in  this  country,  goes  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First ;  it  has 
been  the  trade  of  merchant  princes ;  again  and 
again  it  has  been  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
it  is  carried  on  under  careful  police  supervision ; 
in  authoritative  works  on  political  economy  it  is 
not  without  argument  in  its  favour  ;  and  yet,  in 
view  of  the  domestic  interests  of  the  poor,  and  in 
view  of  its  general  influence  on  social  morality,  it 
is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  cruel  and 
degrading  institution. 

I  will  not  soon  forget  my  half-hours  of  medita- 
tive sorrow,  as  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stair 
which  leads  to  the  most  popular  pawnshop  in  my 
city  parish,  and  watched  an  ascending  and  a 
descending  procession  of  poor  victims,  with  their 
ill-concealed  bundles,  and  their  furtive  glances  of 
cunning  or  shame.  Let  us  mark  a  few  typical 
ones.  Here  comes  the  common  "gaol-bird"  with 
his  high  cheek-bones  and  heavy  jaws,  and  sunken 
eyes  and  hair  closely  cut,  hastening  to  exchange 
for  money  his  stolen  goods.  There  the  daughter 
of  shame,  with  the  watch  or  studs  of  last  night's 
robbery.  Now  a  drunken  husband,  with  his  wife's 
dress,  or  the  dirty  blankets  from  their  wretched 
bed.  He  has  taken  them  out  of  the  house  while 
his  wife  was  from  home,  toiling  at  some  steaming 
washing  tub,  or  in  some  cold  and  damp  bottling 
store.  A  wife  now  rushes  past  with  the  Sunday 
suit  of  her  husband.  In  a  forgetful  moment  he 
left  them,  when  home  at  breakfast,  without  the 
protection  of  lock  and  key.  He  will  find  his  wife 
drunk  when  he  returns,  and  he  will  lose  his  temper, 
curse  her,  beat  her,  take  the  pawn  ticket  and  any 
remaining  money  from  her,  and  go  to  drown  his 
sorrow  in  whisky.  A  fierce-eyed,  desperate-look- 
ing man  comes  up.  This  is  a  specially  sad  case. 
He  has  been  a  teetotaller  for  a  whole  year,  and 
during  that  time  his  life  has  been  useful  and  his 
home  happy.  But  an  ill-timed  glass  of  whisky,  for 
helping  to  carry  a  piano  into  a  Christian  lady's 
drawing-room,  has  awakened  the  old  craving,  and 
before  he  stops  drinking  every  movable  article  of 
his  twelvemonth's  savings  will  be  carried  up  that 
stair.  The  next  one  that  comes  is  a  young  woman. 
She  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  drunkard,  and 
she  seems  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  pawnshop 
stair.     Her  tale  is  soon  told.     She  was  married 

1  For  the  benefit  of  readers  happily  ignorant  of  what 
is  meant,  we  may  explain,  that  at  a  pawnshop  articles 
are  deposited,  and  money  is  advanced  by  the  pawnbroker 
in  a  loan,  on  the  security  of  the  articles.  If  the  deposi- 
tor can  pay  back  the  money,  with  an  addition  which  gives 
the  pawnbroker  his  profit,  the  article  is  "redeemed." 
If  not  redeemed,  the  pawnbroker  sells  it,  and  keeps  the 
price. 
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last  week  to  a  journeyman  mason.  The  marriage 
outfit  and  supper  were  so  out  of  place,  that  every 
spare  penny  was  spent  upon  them.  She  is  going 
tc  put  in  pawn  the  tawdry  muslin  dress  and  white 
slippers  in  which  she  was  married,  till  her  husband 
gets  his  pay  on  Friday.  She  will  redeem  the  dress 
and  slippers  on  Saturday,  and  never  go  up  that 
stair  agaiu.  Poor  young  wife !  She  is  the  un- 
thinking fly,  and  the  pawnshop  is  the  thinking 
spider.  In  six  months  she  will  enter  that  stair 
without  a  blush,  with  the  shawl  that  is  the  last  link 
between  her  and  attendance  at  the  House  of  God. 

An  old,  thin  woman,  shivering  with  cold  and 
tottering  with  age,  comes  next.  Her  bundle  is  a 
large  one.  It  contains  the  warm  dress  and  petti- 
coat which  I  gave  her  from  the  parochial  clothing 
store  yesterday.  She  prefers  a  momentary  warm- 
ing with  fiery  bad  whisky  to  a  whole  winter's 
comfort.  I  have,  of  course,  been  deceived,  but  that 
is  no  new  experience  in  life,  and  does  not  greatly 
depress  me.  I  am  sad  with  the  larger  thought 
that  the  pawnshop  turns  the  gifts  of  Christian 
charity  into  the  means  of  degradation  and  death. 
Here  comes  a  strong,  broad-featured  young  man. 
His  limbs  are  a  little  bowed  and  his  face  is  un- 
sunned. He  is  a  miner  from  the  country.  He 
came  to  town  on  Saturday  just  for  the  day.  It  is 
now  Monday,  and  the  spirit-dealers  and  the  sirens 
have  got  his  last  penny.  Before  he  leaves  the  city 
they  will  also  get  the  pawn  price  of  his  warm  blue 
overcoat.  And  mark  with  special  interest  that 
girl,  just  over  sixteen,  carrying  toward  the  pawn- 
shop stair  a  large,  loudly  gilt  family  Bible.  It  is 
not  her  own,  but  the  property  of  a  young  couple 
that  live  on  the  same  flat  with  her  mother.  The 
young  wife  was  to  have  a  tea-party  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  with  something  hot  after 
tea.  She  looked  round  her  house  for  something  she 
could  put  in  pawn  to  raise  the  money.  The  large 
Bible  was  never  used,  she  could  send  that.  But  the 
pawnbroker  would  not  take  it  in.  He  was  over- 
stocked with  Bibles.  They  were  never  redeemed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  legal  year  they  would  not  sell. 
The  young  wife  took  back  the  Bible  with  a  curse, 
and  sent  her  Sunday  bonnet.  The  pawnbroker  did 
not  refuse  that.  The  Bible  was  less  thought  of  than 
ever,  and  to  attend  church  was  now  impossible. 

Thus  the  sad  procession  of  doomed  victims 
passes  up  and  down  that  stair  from  day  to  day, 
from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  with  its 
Richard  the  First  history ;  its  merchant  princes ; 
its  three  balls,  borrowed  from  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  its  regulating  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  its  police  oversight ;  and  its  backing 
from  political  economy.  The  pawnshop  robs  and 
degrades  and  ruins  the  poor,  defeats  the  school, 
and  defies  the  wisest  efforts  of  the  Church. 

And  the  evils  of  the  pawnshops  are  not  merely 
pictorial  Its  degrading  influence  can  be  formu- 
lated, distinctly  stated,  and  easily  understood.  It 
tempts   the   poor   to    anticipate    income;   and   if 


borrowing,  in  any  sense,  dulls  the  edge  of  industry, 
to  borrow  on  the  capital  of  future  labour  takes 
the  spring  of  hope  out  of  industrial  effort.  It  is  a 
means  of  powerful  support  to  the  public-house. 
But  for  the  pawnshop,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  enforced  abstinence  among  the  poor,  and 
though  this  is  not  a  distinguished  virtue,  it  is 
vastly  better  than  the  indulgence  to  which  the 
institution  directly  ministers.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  from  under  those  obligations  of 
self-denial  and  endurance  which  are  among  the 
things  ordained  of  God  for  the  good  of  man  If 
God  sends  a  trial  of  poverty  or  family  distress  of 
any  kind,  He  also  lays  down  the  laws  of  submissive 
waiting  and  wise  working  by  which  man  may  over- 
come the  trial,  and  yet  be  blessed  in  bearing  it ; 
and  the  pawnshop,  which  makes  a  new  distress  in 
order  to  lighten  an  old  one,  crosses  the  path  of 
these  righteous  laws.  It  takes  away  from  life  the 
restraining  influence  of  healthy  shame.  It  is  with 
a  fluttering  heart  and  downcast  look  that  any  one 
enters  a  pawnshop  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  first 
blush  is  always  the  deepest,  and  a  few  visits  re- 
move it  altogether,  and  leave  life  without  one  of 
its  strongest  guards.  It  tempts  the  idle  to  steal, 
and  the  criminal  to  acts  of  violence,  by  its  ready 
market  for  all  kinds  of  plunder.  It  defeats  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  poor, 
with  their  limited  knowledge  and  their  weak  wills, 
under  the  gospel  of  light,  and  life,  and  self-denial. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  counteracting  institu- 
tion. It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it  in  the 
closing  sentence  of  this  page.  At  different  periods 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  Christian  charity 
has  tried  to  establish  what  are  called  Monts  de 
Piete',  or  institutions  to  advance  small  sums  to  the 
poor  at  a  moderate  interest.  But  these  have  all 
failed,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  an  enter- 
prise, where  the  motive  is  personal  gain  more  than 
the  public  good.  The  discovery  of  a  workable 
agency  to  give  the  accommodation  of  the  pawnshop 
without  its  degrading  influence  weuld  be  an 
unspeakable  gain  to  our  parochial  organisation. 
But  after  all,  our  hope  lies  in  an  enlightened  care, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  guard  her  poor  against 
its  influence,  by  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  an  enlightened  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  untainted  poor  that  the  pawnshop  is 
one  of  their  most  dangerous  temptations.  D — 

THE  FLOWER  MISSION. 
Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit — after  it  was  put  in 
type — an  account  of  this  interesting  Mission.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  all  our  friends  with 
gardens,  how  easily  they  might  refresh  the  sick  and 
lonely  who  are  spending  summer  in  city  hospitals.  Any 
— may  we  not  say  every  ? — parish  might  send  a  basket  to 
the  nearest  infirmary.  There  are  branches  of  this  Mission 
in  most  of  the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  the  poorest  par- 
ishioners might  contribute  a  posy  to  cheer  some  sick 
heart  which  the  sight  even  of  a  daisy  would  gladden. 
Particulars  may  be  learned  from  the 

Edinburgh  Secretary  :  Miss  Ferguson,  5  Forbes  Road. 

Glasgow  , ,         Miss  Church,  5  Greenvale  Place. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  VI. 

WATTY  VTILKINS   IS   TRIED,    COMFORTED,    RUN  DOWN, 
RESCUED,    AND    RESTORED. 

WHEN  Watty  Wilkins  awoke  from  sleep,  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens  and  the  sea  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

The  poor  boy  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  looked 
about  him,  at  first  with  a  confused  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  where  he  was.  Then  the  truth  burst  upon  him 
with  overwhelming  force.  Not  only  was  he  alone  in  a 
little,  half-decayed  boat,  without  sail,  rudder,  or  compass, 
on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fish,  he  was  without  food,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had 
not  a  drop  of  fresh  water. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  An  unspoken  prayer  ascended 
from  his  heart  to  God,  as  he  rose  and  seized  the  oars.  A 
belief  that  it  was  needful  to  act  vigorously  and  at  once 
was  strong  upon  him.  For  several  minutes  he  relieved 
his  feelings  by  rowing  with  all  his  might.  Then  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  his  spirit  sank  almost  in  despair  as 
he  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  What's  the  use  ?  I  don't  know  where  the  island  is. 
I  may  only  be  pulling  farther  away  from  it.  Oh  !  what 
shall  I  do?" 

At  that  moment  of  extreme  depression,  the  value  of 
having  had  a  God-fearing  father  who  had  taught  him  the 
Bible  was  unexpectedly  realised,  for  there  flashed  into 
his  mind,  as  if  in  reply  to  his  question,  the  words  "  Call 
upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me." 

He  pulled  in  the  oars  at  once,  fell  on  his  knees,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  prayed  fervently.  Watty  had  been 
taught  a  form  of  prayer  in  childhood,  and  had  often  used 
it  with  little  or  no  regard  to  its  meaning.  Now,  in  his 
distress,  he  prayed  in  earnest.  He  meant  what  he  said. 
It  followed,  also,  that  he  said  what  he  meant.  The  old 
form,  being  quite  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  was  for- 
gotten, and  very  homely  language  indeed  was  used,  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  substance  of  it 
was  a  cry  for  pardon  and  deliverance.  That  which 
winged  it  to  the  throne  of  grace  was  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Resuming  the  oars,  he  rowed  gently  ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  directing  the  boat,  but  because  a  state  of  inaction  was 
disagreeable,  and,  as  he  rowed  he  thought  of  the  promise 
that  had  been  sent  to  him.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter 
part  of  it  "thou  shalt  glorify  me,"  seemed  to  take  a 
stronger  hold  of  his  mind  than  the  first.  "Yes,"  he 
thought,  "  the  whole  promise  is  true.  He  will  deliver 
me  and  make  me  to  glorify  Himself  in  some  way  or 
other.  Perhaps  He  will  let  me  live  to  return  home, 
and  be  a  comfort  to  my  father. " 

The  thought  of  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  his  father 
weighed  heavier  than  ever  in  the  poor  boy's  mind,  and 
the  desire  to  express  his  repentance,  and,  if  possible, 
make  his  father  glad  again,  became  very  intense.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  millstone  would  be  removed  from 
his  heart  if  he  could  be  allowed,  even  for  one  minute,  to 
hold  his  father's  hand  and  say,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  sony, 
sorry  that  I  ran  away  I"  The  millstone  was  not  removed 
at  that  time,  however,  but,  in  answer  to  prayer,  it  was 
unquestionably  lightened. 

The  exercise  of  rowing  and  the  fresh  morning  air  pro- 
duced their  natural  effect  ere  long  on  the  little  cast- 
away. \\i;  became  ravenously  hungry,  and  turned  his 
eyes  inquiringly  on  the  few  fish  which  surged  about  in  the 
pool  of  dirty  water  that  had  gathered  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  It  was  not  an  inviting  breakfast.  Watty 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  it,  looked  up  into  the  fair, 


blue  sky,  and  tried  to  think  of  other  things  !  But  the 
calls  of  nature  were  not  to  be  silenced.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  other  things,  he  somehow  thought  of  bread 
and  butter.  He  even  fell  into  a  species  of  argument 
with  himself  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  uncom- 
monly pleasant,  in  various  supposable  circumstances,  to 
eat  bread  without  butter.  Then  he  found  himself  medi- 
tating on  the  delights  of  butter  and  jam  together,  which 
somehow  suggested  the  scriptural  figure  of  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. 

"Oh!"  he  sighed  at  this  point,  "  if  the  sea  was  only 
milk  and  honey — milk  even  without  honey  !  what  a 
glorious  prospect !" 

He  looked  at  it  as  if  he  half  thought  it  would  be  trans- 
formed under  the  power  of  his  intense  wish.  Then  he 
looked  again  at  the  floating  fish  and  shuddered.  Well 
might  he  shudder,  for  they  were  contemptible  little  fish 
most  of  them,  with  unnaturally  large  heads,  and  great 
staring  eyes,  as  if  they  had  failed,  even  in  death,  to  get 
rid  of  their  surprise  at  being  caught.  With  their  mouths 
opened  to  the  uttermost,  they  seemed  to  wish  to  shout, 
but  couldn't. 

"  I  may  as  well  take  them  out  of  the  dirty  water  any- 
how," he  muttered,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
spreading  the  fish  on  the  thwart  in  front  of  him.  Liking 
their  appearance  still  less  in  that  position,  he  put  them 
on  the  thwart  behind  him,  and  tried  to  forget  them. 
Impossible  !  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  forget  his 
own  existence.  At  last,  after  holding  out  as  long  as 
possible,  the  poor  boy  made  up  his  mind  to  eat  a  little. 
Then  he  thought,  "  If  I  could  only  cook  them  ;  oh  !  for 
only  one  small  lump  of  live  coal  from  the  camp  fire 

on " 

The  thought  was  checked  abruptly,  for  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  a  burning-glass  in  his  trouser 
pocket.  He  might  perhaps  be  able  to  roast  them  with 
that — in  a  somewhat  underdone  fashion,  no  doubt — still, 
any  sort  of  cooking  would  be  better  than  none  ! 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  attempt  failed.  The 
only  results  were  a  burnt  spot  or  two  and  a  faint  odour 
that  served  to  intensify  his  hunger.  At  last  he  bit  a 
mouthful  out  of  the  back  of  .  ,ne  of  the  fish,  chewed  it 
viciously,  swallowed  it  in  a  hurry,  and  felt  very  sick.  The 
ice  was  broken,  however,  and  he  got  on  better  than  he  had 
expected.  But  when  hunger  was  appeased,  there  came 
gradually  upon  him  the  far  less  endurable  condition  of 
thirst.  He  really  felt  as  if  he  should  choke,  and  once 
or  twice  he  dipped  his  baring  dish  over  the  side,  but 
restrained  himself  on  remembering  the  journal  of  the 
skeleton,  wherein  it  was  recorded  that  one  of  the  men 
had  gone  mad  after  drinking  salt  water. 

Towards  the  afternoon  hope  was  revived  in  his  breast 
by  the  appearance  of  clouds  indicating  rain.  It  came  at 
last,  in  a  soft  gentle  shower — far  too  gentle,  indeed,  for 
it  could  not  be  collected.  What  dropped  upon  the 
wooden  baling-dish  seemed  to  sink  into  or  evaporate  off 
it.  The  few  drops  that  fell  upon  his  patiently  protruded 
tongue  served  only  to  tantalise  him.  But  Watty  was  not 
prone  to  give  way  to  despair  ;  at  least,  not  to  remain  in 
that  condition.  He  took  off  his  jacket,  spread  it  out  so 
as  to  form  a  basin,  and  eagerly  watched  the  result.  Alas  ! 
the  cloth  was  too  soft.  It  acted  like  a  sponge,  into  which 
the  rain-drops  disappeared. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  coat  was  a  failure — 
refusing  even  to  part  with  a  single  drop  when  wrung, — 
Watty  chanced  to  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  they  naturally 
fell  on  his  trousers.  They  were  stiff  canvas  trousers, 
and  very  greasy  from  much  service  among  the  dishes. 
Instantly  he  had  them  off,  and  spread  out  as  the  coat  had 
been.  Joy  inexpressible — they  held  water  !  To  convert 
the  body  of  them  into  a  lake  and  the  legs  into  two  water- 
courses was  not  difficult  for  one  whose  ingenuity  was 
beyond  the  average.  But  oh  !  the  lake-basin  was  slow  to 
gather  the  precious  drops  !  He  caused  the  two  legs  to  de- 
bouch into  the  baling-dish,  and  watched  eagerly  for  half  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  period  about  a  wineglassful  was 
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collected.  He  sucked  it  in,  to  the  last  drop,  and  waited 
for  more.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  sky  sympathised  with 
the  boy's  distress,  for,  soon  afterwards,  the  rain  increased, 
then  it  poured,  and  finally,  Watty  Wilkins  was  more 
than  satisfied,  he  was  drenched.  Fortunately  the  down- 
pour was  short-lived.  It  ceased  suddenly  ;  the  clouds 
broke  up,  and  the  evening  sun  came  out  in  full  splendour, 
enabling  him  to  partially  dry  his  garments. 

In  the  Southern  Seas,  at  that  time,  the  weather  was 
particularly  warm,  so  that  our  castaway  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  his  ducking,  and  spent  the  second  night 
in  comparative  comfort,  his  dreams — if  he  had  any — 
being  untroubled  with  visions  of  food  or  drink.  Once, 
indeed,  he  awoke,  and,  looking  up,  recalled  so  vividly 
the  fate  of  the  man  who  had  been  cast  alone  and  dying 
on  the  Coral  Island,  that  he  became  deeply  depressed 
by  the  thought  of  meeting  a  similar  fate  ;  but  the  text 
of  the  previous  day  again  recurred  to  him  Clinging  to  it, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  again  till  morning. 

Looking  over  the  side,  he  saw  what  sent  a  gush  of  hope 
and  joy  to  his  heart.  A  ship,  under  full  sail,  not  half 
a  mile  off !  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Was 
he  dreaming  ?    Could  it  be  ? 

He  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
long,  loud  cheer — as  much  to  relieve  his  feelings  as  to 
attract  attention.  It  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  he 
thought.  Then  a  voice  within  whispered,  "  Did  you  not 
ask  for  deliverance  ?"  and  the  boy  mentally  responded, 
"Yes,  thank  God,  I  did." 

While  he  was  thinking,  his  hands  were  busy  refastening 
his  jacket  (which  he  had  taken  down  to  sleep  in)  by  a 
sleeve  to  its  former  place  at  the  end  of  an.  oar.  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  signal.  The  vessel,  a  barque, 
was  running  straight  towards  him  before  a  light  breeze 
under  full  sail — as  Baldwin  Burr  would  have  said,  with 
"stuns'ls  alow  and  aloft."  Believing  that  he  had  been 
observed,  he  ceased  waving  his  flag  of  distress. 

But  soon  a  new  idea  sent  a  thrill  through  his  heart.  No 
sign  of  recognition  was  made  to  him  as  the  ship  drew  near ! 
Evidently  the  look-out  was  careless. 

Leaping  up,  Watty  seized  the  oar,  waved  his  flag  franti- 
cally, and  yelled  out  his  alarm.  Still  the  ship  bore 
majestically  down  on  him,  her  huge  bow  bulking  larger 
and  higher  as  she  drew  near.  Again  Watty  yelled— 
loud  and  long — and  waved  his  flag  furiously.  The  ship 
was  close  upon  him — seemed  almost  towering  over  him. 
He  saw  a  sailor  appear  lazily  at  the  bow  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  saw  the  eyes  of  that  seaman  suddenly 
display  their  whites,  and  Ms  hands  with  the  ten  fingers 
extended,  fly  upwards.  He  heard  a  tremendous  "Star- 
board ha-a-a-rd!"  followed  by  a  terrific  "Starboard  it 
is  !"  Then  there  was  a  crashing  of  rotten  wood,  a  fearful 
rushing  of  water  in  his  ears,  a  bursting  desire  to  breathe, 
and  a  dreadful  thrusting  downwards  into  a  dark  abyss. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  extremity  the  text  of  the  morn- 
ing flashed  through  his  whirling  brain — then  all  was  still. 
When  Watty's  mind  resumed  its  office,  its  owner  found 
himself  in  a  comfortable  berth  between  warm  blankets 
with  a  hot  bottle  at  his  feet,  and  the  taste  of  hot  brandy- 
and-water  in  his  mouth.  A  man  with  a  rough  hairy 
visage  was  gazing  earnestly  into  his  face. 

"Wall,  youngster,  I  guess,"  said  the  man,  "that 
you'd  pretty  nigh  slipped  your  cable." 

Watty  felt  thankful  that  he  had  not  slipped  his  cable, 
and  said  so. 

"  You  went  over  me,  I  think,"  he  added. 
"Over  you  !  Yes,  I  just  think  we  did.  You  went 
down  at  the  bows — I  seed  you  myself — and  came  up  at 
the  starn.  The  cap'n,  he  seed  you  come  up,  an'  said  you 
bounced  out  o'  the  water  like  the  cork  of  a  soda-water 
bottle.  But  here  he  comes  himself.  He  told  me  I 
wasn't  to  speak  much  to  you." 

The  captain,  who  was  an  American,  with  a  sharp- 
featured  and  firm  but  kindly  countenance,  entered  the 
berth  at  the  moment. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you  revived.     You  had  a 


narrow  escape.  Wouldn't  have  been  so  if  it  hadn't 
chanced  that  one  of  our  worst  men  was  the  look-out — or, 
rather,  wasn't  the  look-out.  However,  you're  all  right 
now.     Your  ship  went  down,  I  expect,  not  long  since  ?" 

"About  three  or  four  months  ago,"  answered  Watty. 

"Come,  boy,  your  mind  hasn't  got  quite  on  the 
balance  yet.  It  ain't  possible  that  you  could  be  as  fat  as 
a  young  pig  after  bein'  three  or  four  months  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat.     What  was  the  name  of  your  ship  ? " 

"The  'Lively  Poll.'" 

"  What !  a  Scotch  ship  ?" 

"Yes  ;  part  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Samson. " 

"/  know  him  ;  met  him  once  in  Glasgow.  A  big, 
rough-bearded,  hearty  fellow — six  foot  two  or  thereabouts. 
Didn't  go  down  with  his  ship,  did  he  ? "  asked  the  captain, 
with  a  look  of  anxiety. 

"No,"  replied  Watty  with  increasing  interest  in  the 
American.  "  We  escaped  on  a  raft  to  an  island,  off 
which  I  was  blown,  while  alone  in  my  boat,  only  two 
days  ago." 

"  Only  two  days  ago,  boy  ! "  echoed  the  captain,  starting 
up,  "  d'you  happen  to  know  the  direction  of  that  island  ?" 

"Watty  did  not  know,  of  course,  having  had  no 
compass  in  his  boat,  but  he  fortunately  remembered  what 
Captain  Samson  had  said  when  he  had  ascertained  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  it. 

"Mr.  Barnes,"  shouted  the  captain  to  the  first  mate, 
who  stood  on  deck  near  the  open  skylight,  ' '  how's  her 
head?" 

"Sou'  sou'  west,  sir." 

"Put  her  about,  and  lay  your  course  west  and  by 
north.  Now,"  said  the  captain,  turning  again  to  Watty, 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  "we'll  soon  rescue  Captain 
Samson  and  his  crew.  I'm  sorry  I  won't  be  able  to 
take  you  all  back  to  England,  because  we  are  bound 
for  San  Francisco,  but  a  trip  to  California  is  preferable 
to  life  on  a  coral  island.  Now,  boy,  I've  talked  enough 
to  you.  The  steward  will  bring  you  some  dinner.  If 
you  feel  disposed,  you  may  get  up  after  that.  Here  are 
dry  clothes  for  you.  We  ripped  up  your  own  to  save 
time  after  hauling  you  out  of  the  sea." 

It  was  not  usual  for  the  gentle  Polly  Samson  to  alarm 
the  camp  with  a  shriek  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
mad  cockatoo,  nevertheless,  she  did  commit  this  outrage 
on  the  feelings  of  her  companions  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  Watty  was  run  down  and  rescued. 

Her  father  and  all  the  others  were  seated  around  the 
camp  fire  among  the  bushes  at  the  time.  Polly  had  left 
them,  intending  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  her  beautiful 
water-gardens  on  the  beach,  and  had  just  emerged  from 
the  bushes  and  cast  eyes  upon  the  sea,  when  she  beheld 
the  sight  that  drew  from  her  the  shriek  referred  to.  She 
gave  it  forth  in  an  ascending  scale  : — 

"  Oh  !  oh  ! !  OH  ! ! !  father  !  come  here  !  quick  ! 
quick  !  oh  !" 

Never  since  he  was  a  boy  had  the  captain  jumped  so 
sharply  from  a  sitting  posture  to  his  legs.  Every  man 
followed  suit  bike  a  Jack-in-the-box.  There  was  a  rush 
as  if  of  a  tempest  through  the  bushes,  and  next  moment 
the  whole  party  burst  upon  the  scene,  to  find  Polly — not 
as  they  had.  feared  in  some  deadly  peril,  but — with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  waving  her  arms  like  a  wind- 
mill, and  shrieking  with  joy  at  a  ship  which  was  making 
straight  for  the  island  under  full  sail. 

The  captain  greeted  the  sight  with  a  bass  roar,  Philo- 
sopher Jack  with  a  stentorian  shout.  Ben  Trench  did 
his  best  to  follow  Jack's  example.  Simon  O'Eook  uttered 
an  Irish  howl,  threw  his  cap  into  the  air,  and  forthwith 
began  an  impromptu  hornpipe,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  Bob  Corkey.  Baldwin  Burr  and  his  comrades  vented 
their  feelings  in  prolonged  British  cheers,  and  Mr.  Luke, 
uttering  a  squeak  like  a  wounded  rabbit,  went  about 
wanting  to  embrace  everybody,  but  nobody  would  let 
him.  In  short,  everyone  went  more  or  less  mad  with 
joy  at  this  sudden  realisation  of  "hope  long  deferred." 
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Only  then  did  they  become  fully  aware  of  the  depth  of 
anxiety  which  had  oppressed  them  at  the  thought  of 
being  left,  perhaps  for  years,  it  might  be  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  on  that  unknown  island. 

As  the  vessel  approached,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  some  one  on  board  whose  temporary  insanity  was  as  de- 
monstrative as  their  own— so  wild  were  his  gesticulations. 

"It's  too  fur  oil',"  said  Baldwin,  "to  make  out  the 


critter's  phisog  ;  but  if  it  warn't  for  his  size,  I'd  say  he 
was  a  monkey. 

"  P'raps  it's  a  ourangoutang,"  suggested  Corkey. 

"  Or  a  gorilla,"  said  O'Rook. 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Polly  in  a  low,  eager  voice  of  surprise, 
"  I  do  believe  it  is  Watty  Wilkins  !" 

"  Polly  is  right,"  said  Philosopher  Jack  ;  "I'd  know 
Watty's  action  among  a  thousand." 


As  he  spoke,  the  vessel  rounded-to  outside  the  reef, 
backed  her  topsails,  and  lowered  a  boat.  At  the  same 
time  the  excited  figure  disappeared  from  her  bow,  and  re- 
appeared—wilder than  ever— in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  As 
it  crossed  the  lagoon,  the  voice  of  Watty  became  audible, 
and  was  responded  to  by  a  succession  of  hearty  cheers,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  boat  was  run  ashore.  The  excited 
lad  sprang  on  the  beach,  and  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  species  of  miscellaneous  embracing  that  he  immedi- 
ately underwent. 

Need  we  say  that  Captain  Samson  and  his  men  were 


only  too  thankful  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ance ?  They  at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  the  American 
captain  ;  embarked  in  his  ship  the  following  morning  ; 
passed  Cape  Horn  not  long  after ;  sailed  up  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and,  in  course  of  time,  cast  anchor  in  the 
renowned  harbour  of  San  Francisco. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  excitement  about 
the  gold-fields  of  California  was  at  its  highest  pitch. 
Men  were  flocking  to  that  region  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Fortunes  were  being  made  by  some  in  a  few 
months,  and  lost  by  others,  at  the  gaming  tables,  in  a  few 
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days,  or  even  hours.  While  a  few  gained  a  competence, 
many  gained  only  a  bare  subsistence,  thousands  lost  their 
health,  and  not  a  few  their  lives.  It  was  a  strange 
play  that  men  enacted  there,  embracing  all  the  confusion, 
glitter,  rapid  change  of  scene,  burlesque,  and  comedy  of 
a  pantomime,  with  many  a  dash  of  darkest  tragedy  inter- 
mingled. Tents  were  pitched  in  all  directions,  houses 
were  hastily  run  up,  restaurants  of  all  kinds  were  opened, 
boats  were  turned  keel  up  and  converted  into  cottages, 
while  ships  were  stranded  or  lying  idle  at  their  anchors 
for  want  of  crews  who  had  made  off  to  that  mighty 
centre  of  attraction,  the  diggings. 

Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  Captain  Samson  and  his  crew 
were  landed  one  fine  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  went 
up  to  a  modest-looking  hotel  without  any  definite  idea  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
Feeling  a  strange  sensation  of  helplessness  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  turmoil  and  human  energy,  after  their  quiet 
sojourn  on  the  Coral  Island,  they  kept  together  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  wandered  about  the  town.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  their  hotel  and  had  luncheon,  for  which  so  large 
a  sum  was  demanded  that  they  resolved  to  return  on  board 
at  once,  and  ask  the  American  captain's  advice. 

They  found  their  deliverer  pacing  his  quarterdeck, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  stern  frown  on  his 
countenance.  He  was  quite  alone,  and  the  vessel  wore 
an  unusally  quiet  air. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,"  said  Captain  Samson,  as  he 
stepped  over  the  gangway. 

"Everything  wrong,"  replied  the  American;  "crew 
skedaddled." 

"What!  bolted?' 
"Ay — every  man — to  the  diggin's." 
"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Captain  Samson,  in  a 
sympathetic  tone. 

"  Sell  off  the  ship  and  cargo  for  what  they'll  fetch,  and 
go  to  the  diggin's  too,"  replied  the  other.  "Moreover, 
I'd  strongly  recommend  you  to  do  the  same." 

' '  What  say  you  to  that  advice,  Philosopher  Jack  ? ' '  asked 
Captain  Samson,  turning  to  our  hero  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  I  say,"  answered  the  philosopher,  returning  the  smile, 
"that  the  advice  requires  consideration." 

"  Cautiously  replied  ;  and  what  says  my  Polly  ?"  con- 
tinued the  captain. 

"  I  say  whatever  you  say,  father." 
"Ah!  Poll,  Poll,  that  sort  of  answer  don't  help  one 
much.  However,  we'll  call  a  council  of  war  and  discuss 
the  matter  seriously  ;  but,  first  of  all,  let's  see  how  the 
wind  blows.  How  do  you  feel  inclined,  Ben  Trench  ? 
Bein'  the  invalid  of  our-  party,  so  to  speak,  you're  en- 
titled, I  think,  to  speak  first." 
"I  say,  Go,"  replied  Ben. 

"And  I  say  ditto,"  burst  from  Watty  Wilkins  with 
powerful  emphasis. 

"You  wasn't  axed  yet,"  observed  Bob  Corkey.     "  Be- 
sides, stowaways  have  no  right  to  speak  at  all. " 
"  What  says  Mr.  Luke  ?"  continued  the  captain. 
"  Don't  go,"  answered  Mr.  Luke  feebly. 
"Now  lads,"  said  the  captain,  after  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  others,  "  we'll  go  in  for  the  pros  and  cons." 

They  went  in  for  the  pros  and  cons  accordingly,  and, 
after  an  animated  debate,  resolved  that  the  path  of  duty, 
as  well  as  that  of  interest  and  propriety,  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diggings  ! 

Having  settled  the  matter,  and  gathered  together  into 
a  common  fund  the  small  amount  of  cash  and  property 
which  each  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  they  went  ashore, 
purchased  the  articles  necessary  for  their  expedition,  and 
followed  the  great  stream  of  Californian  gold-diggers. 

We  shall  join  them,  but  let  not  the  reader  suppose 
that  we  intend  to  bore  him  or  her  with  the  statistics 
and  details  of  Californian  gold-digging.  It  is  our  purpose 
only  to  touch  lightly  on  those  salient  points  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  our  wanderers,  which  had  a  more  or  less 
direct  bearing  on  the  great  issues  of  their  lives. 
To  he  continued. 


[MINISTRY  OF  WOMEN  IN  SKILLED  NURSING. 

In  the  February  number  of  "Life  and  Work,"  the 
Rev.  R.  Milne  pointed  out  many  ways  in  which  unused 
talent  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  through  the 
organisation  of  women's  work,  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church.  One  branch  of  that  work  is  nursing 
the  sick — especially  the  sick  poor.  There  are  several 
institutions  in  Scotland  which  aim  at  training  nurses, 
some  of  whom  attend  the  sick  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
their  services,  while  others  attend  the  destitute.  The 
oldest  known  to  us  is  the  "  Edinburgh  Institution  for 
Training  Sick  Nurses,"  which  dates  from  1862  ;  the  young- 
est known  to  us  is  the  "  Association  for  providing  Trained 
Nurses  for  the  West  of  Scotland,"  which  dates  from  1875. 
We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  Higginbotham,  the 
devoted  lady  superintendent  of  the  latter,  for  help  in  our 
inquiries.  Both  Associations  aim  at  supplying  gratui- 
tous nursing  of  the  destitute ;  nursing  of  the  poor  at  a 
very  low  fee  ;  and  nursing  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay. 
The  receipts  from  fees  go  to  diminish  the  cost  of  nursing 
the  destitute. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  say  that  "  district  nursing  was 
part  of  their  original  scheme,  but  after  a  fair  trial  in  more 
than  one  part  of  the  city,  the  attempt  was  given  up." 
' '  To  make  district-nursing  what  it  should  be,  requires 
a  staff  of  ladies  to  take  the  superintendence  of  each  nurse, 
to  encourage  her  in  her  labours,  direct  her  in  her  diffi- 
culties, and  supply  her  with  comforts  needful  for  the 
sick  poor.  Such  committees  are  difficult  to  be  got  to 
work  together  in  such  a  divided  community  as  Edin- 
burgh." The  Edinburgh  Society,  therefore,  has  "to 
content  itself  with  giving  the  services  of  a  nurse  gratis 
to  any  poor  one  who  is  specially  recommended."  This 
not  very  satisfactory  result  is  therefore  due  to  ecclesi- 
astical divisions  ;— one  proof  more  how  deep  they  cut 
down  into  the  heart  of  Christian  society.  There  are 
twenty-one  nurses  and  six  probationers  on  the  staff. 

The  Glasgow  Society  devotes  itself  more  especially 
to  district  nursing,  in  which  four  nurses  are  said, 
in  last  report  (1878),  to  be  regularly  employed  ;  and 
' '  many  of  the  private  nurses  have  also  assisted  in  the 
district. "  The  whole  staff  consists  of  seventeen  nurses 
and  four  probationers  in  course  of  training.  There  are 
three  districts :  one  in  Anderston,  one  in  Cowcaddens, 
and  one  in  the  south  side  of  the  city.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  does  not  operate  so  pre- 
judicially in  Glasgow  as  in  Edinburgh.  But  the  nursing 
is  not  in  connection  with  any  other  Christian  work. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  both  cities  the  training  of 
skilled  nurses  does  good  ;  for  it  is  no  small  matter  to 
know  that  competent  and  trustworthy  women  can  be 
had  for  payment.  There  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
cases  of  illness  in  which  the  clumsy  though  kind  attend- 
ance of  ordinary  domestic  servants  was  an  aggravation 
of  the  unrest  it  sought  to  mitigate.  In  both  cities  there 
is  a  demand  for  skilled  private  nurses  much  greater 
than  the  supply.  But  there  is  also  an  ample  field  for 
gratuitous  though  skilled  nursing  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  a  Christian  congregation ;  a  field  which  (as 
we  understand  it)  has  not  been  occupied  in  either  of  the 
great  cities  of  Scotland.  District  nursing,  as  a  department 
of  parochial  or  territorial  church  work,  has  been  ignored 
by  Glasgow,  and  district  nursing  in  any  form  has  been  by 
Edinburgh  abandoned  in  despair.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  a  simple  and  effective  mode  of  doing  what  is 
so  desirable. — Ed.] 

©ur  ©(strict  ftae. 

(Newington  Parish,  Edinburgh.) 

TK7HEN  I  began  to  visit  some  of  the  poorer  parts 

of  Newington,  the  realisation  of  an  old  desire 

to  know  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  was  at  first 

painful  and  depressing.     There  was  so  much  dirt 
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and  foul  air,  such  ignoring  of  God's  first  and 
simplest  laws  of  physical  health,  that  it  was  not 
strange  His  pure  laws  of  moral  life  should  be 
ignored  also. 

There  was  one  drunken  mother,  who  used  to 
boat  her  poor  little  baby  of  fifteen  months,  till  the 
neighbours  were  roused  by  his  cries.  There  were 
chronic  "  bad  legs,"  made  still  more  hopelessly 
chronic  by  neglect  of  washing,  and  by  their  un- 
wholesome wrappings.  In  one  house  a  young  girl 
was  slowly  dying  of  consumption ;  in  another  a 
baby  came  into  the  world  one  day  (happily  for  it- 
self it  didn't  stay  long),  and  on  the  day  following, 
the  weak,  ill-fed  mother  was  found  trying  to  rise, 
in  order  to  do  some  necessary  house-work,  before 
the  drunken  father  should  come  home. 

It  is  well  known  how  terribly  high  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  among  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered  that  it  arises 
chiefly  from  causes  which  might  easily  be  prevented 
by  a  little  knowledge  and  a  little  care,  for  they 
die,  for  the  most  part,  not  from  want  of  food,  but 
from  improper  food,  bad  air,  and  cold.  Seeing 
their  surroundings,  one  wonders  sometimes  how 
any  of  those  babies  live  at  all 

Even  a  short  experience,  in  one  part  of  our  large 
parish,  showed  the  want  of  some  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic woman,  with  the  exact  knowledge  which  only 
regular  training  can  give,  and  with  strength  and 
goodwill  enough  to  scrub  a  floor,  if  necessary,  or 
carry  water  up  a  flight  of  stairs ;  for  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  washing  in  those  houses. 

The  idea  of  district  nursing  is,  of  course,  not 
new.  From  its  home  in  Liverpool,  it  spread  to 
Belfast  and  London,  where  Mrs.  Ranyard  has  long 
trained  and  sent  out  her  "  Bible  nurses  "  among  the 
poor ;  and  those  who  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Higgin- 
botham's  admirably  organised  and  devoted  work  in 
Glasgow,  will  understand  how  the  thought  was 
suggested,  Why  should  not  we  have  a  district  nurse 
at  Newington  ? 

Though  nursing  never  comes  by  instinct,  mere 
training,  though  essential,  is  not  enough,  and  many 
high  qualities  are  required  in  a  good  nurse,  as  Miss 
Nightingale  has  clearly  shown.  As  for  motive,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  other  than  the  love  of 
God,  strong  enough  to  animate  and  sustain  a  truly 
faithful  woman  through  the  daily  conflict  with  the 
pain,  and  dirt,  and  disorder,  which  she  will  meet 
among  the  sick  poor.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
nurse  them  in  their  own  homes,  than  amongst  the 
appliances  of  a  well-regulated  and  comfortable 
Hospital  ward.  Our  great  difficulty,  therefore, 
lay  in  finding  the  right  woman  for  the  work,  but 
through  "  prayer  and  pains  "  she  was  found. 

She  had  been  for  two  years  in  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  and  brought  with  her  a  high  charac- 
ter. To  fit  her  still  further  for  her  work,  she 
received,  through  the  considerate  kindness  of  Miss 
Pringle  and  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
''and  without  charge),  two  months'  training,  first 


in  a  medical,  and  then  in  a  surgical  ward,  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Lowe,  of  the  Medical  Mission, 
allowed  her  the  advantage  of  going  out  daily  with 
one  of  his  best  nurses,  to  study  specially  confine- 
ment cases.  In  these,  she  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  Since  she  began  her  work  last  year 
(Jan.  1878)  she  has  attended  eleven.  Labourers' 
wives,  who  have  often  had  only  the  help  of  a 
partially  trained  student,  because  they  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  for  a  doctor,  will  understand  the 
comfort  that  a  thoroughly  trained,  kind  woman 
can  be  at  such  times.  She  is  able  to  wash  and 
dress  a  delicate  infant  with  all  a  mother's  tender- 
ness and  experience,  and  her  treatment  of  the 
babies  has  been  as  successful  as  her  tending  of  their 
mothers.  There  has  been  no  variation  in  the 
testimony  of  her  patients  to  her  kindness  and 
helpfulness,  and  the  curative  influence  of  her  visits. 
Even  among  the  lowest,  her  daily  presence  has 
come  to  have  an  elevating  effect.  Hair  has  been 
combed,  and  dirty  faces  washed,  rooms  have  been 
tidied,  and  windows  have  been  opened,  where  fresh 
air  used  to  be  unknown,  all  in  preparation  for  the 
expected  visitor.  As  nurse  herself  expresses  it, 
"  Even  the  untidiest  gets  ashamed  after  a  bit,  and 
spries  themselves  up." 

At  first,  however,  some  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome.  Her  work  was  an  interference  with 
habits,  which,  though  bad  and  attended  with  dis- 
comfort, were  habits.  There  is  nothing  so  obstinate 
as  the  prejudices  of  ignorance.  One  woman,  who 
had  been  confined  to  bed  for  years  with  sores  in 
both  legs,  positively  refused  to  let  the  nurse  see 
them  on  her  first  visit.  She  had  to  leave  in 
despair,  and  came  to  tell  me.  I  returned  with 
her,  first  exhausted  all  the  little  eloquence  I 
possessed  in  trying  to  reason  with  the  refractory 
patient,  but  in  vain,  then  I  coaxed,  entreated,  and 
finally  threatened  !  At  last  she  melted  into  tears 
and  showed  the  legs.  Her  reluctance  was  easfly 
accounted  for  by  the  state  of  neglect  and  dirt  in 
which  they  were  discovered.  But  even  by  next 
day  Betsy  had  found  the  comfort  of  the  nurse's 
gentle  and  thorough  washing  and  bandaging,  and 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  submit  to  her  further 
treatment.  Now  she  is  able  to  move  about  her 
room,  and  to  clean  it  herself, — she  could  even  get 
out  in  summer,— and  her  whole  look  and  air,  as 
well  as  the  room,  are  brighter  and  more  hopeful. 

A  few  simple  rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  the  nurse,  principally  adapted  from 
those  framed  for  the  Belfast  and  Glasgow  nurses. 
Of  these  the  only  one  we  have  found  infringed  is 
that  which  requires  her  to  work  only  eight  hours 
a  day.  She  is  often  so  interested  in  her  patients, 
that  she  sits  up  night  after  night  with  them,  and 
two  hopeless  cases  of  cancer  she  attended  constantly 
till  death  gave  release.  It  was  touching  to  hear 
how  the  sufferers  watched  for  her  coming,  and  how 
earnestly — when  she  left  in  the  morning  for  some 
necessary  rest — they  begged  her  to  come  back  soon. 
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It  may  seem  as  if  I  have  been  dwelling  too 
much  on  the  personal  qualities  of  our  own  nurse, 
but  my  object  has  beeu  to  show  what  kind  of 
woman  is  needed,  and  how  much  good  she  may  do 
if  she  is  well  trained  and  faithful. 

Statistics  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a 
slight  sketch  as  this,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  past  year,  fifty-seven  cases  of  more  or  less 
serious  illness  have  been  attended,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  has  recovered.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  for  the  nurse  to  attend  infectious  cases, 
such  as  fever  or  smallpox,  but  happily  those  are  of 
rarer  occurrence.  By  her  timely  aid  and  judicious 
nursing,  the  doctor  has  a  chance  of  curing  the 
more  common  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  which 
become  dangerous  if  neglected.  Although  the  first 
business  of  the  nurse  is  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor, 
who  cannot  pay  anything  for  her  services,  she 
attends  also  the  wives  or  families  of  respectable 
working-men,  and  others  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
moderate  sum,  in  no  case  exceeding  fourpence  an 
hour.  About  one  fifth  of  her  salary  during  the  past 
year  has  been  made  up  in  this  way. 

If  it  has  been  shown,  however  imperfectly,  that 
district  nurses  are  needed,  and  if  this  first  experi- 
ment in  Edinburgh  has  not  been  a  failure,  what  a 
vast  amount  of  good  might  easily  be  done,  were 
every  parish  to  take  up  the  work,  and  have  its  own 
nurse  !  M.  M.  A. 


JHetiitattons* 

By  the  Eev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

I. 

"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me." — John  xii.  32. 

"VES,  it  is  Thy  dying  which  hath  vanquished  all 
hearts.  Only  Thy  cross  of  death  could  prove 
Thy  love  universal.  The  crosses  of  Thy  life  bore 
the  burdens  of  special  sufferers ;  we  have  not  all 
special  sufferings,  but  we  must  all  die.  Thou  hast 
borne  in  Thy  dying  the  common  penalty  of  our 
nature,  sinless  Thou  hast  reaped  the  wages  of  sin, 
Thou  hast  touched  the  one  sad  chord  which  makes 
the  world  akin.  Therefore,  Thou  crucified  One,  we 
cling  to  Thee  in  Thy  crucifixion.  Thou  art  here 
the  meeting-place  of  our  united  souls.  We  gather 
together  to  greet  Thee  in  the  dolorous  way.  We 
load  Thee  with  our  burdens,  and  Thou  earnest  them 
alone  into  the  valley,  and  on  the  other  side  we  see 
Thee  come  out  unburdened,  and  we  know  that  we 
are  free.  Thou  hast  done  more  by  what  Thou  hast 
borne  than  by  what  Thou  hast  wrought.  All  our 
human  frailty  weighted  Thee  at  that  hour,  all  our 
load  of  sin  weighed  down  Thy  spotless  soul  The 
revelation  of  Thy  strength  only  becomes  perfect  to 
me  in  the  climax  of  Thy  weakness.  Thou  art 
never  so  strong  to  me  as  when  I  hear  it  said  of 
Thee,  "  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot  save." 
Oh  powerful  impotence  !   oh  strength  that  could 


restrain  strength  !  oh  glorious  surrender  of  glory  ! 
I  bow  myself  to  Thee.  I  bend  beneath  the  majesty 
of  the  still  small  voice.  I  see  Thee  lifted  up,  not 
from  Thy  humiliation,  but  by  Thy  humiliation. 
Thy  cross  hath  crowned  Thee,  Thy  gentleness  hath 
made  Thee  great.  The  thorns  that  wreath  Thy 
brow  have  become  a  laurel  wreath,  green  with  the 
reviving  hope  of  myriad  human  hearts.  Thou  art 
wearing  our  thorn,  Thou  art  sharing  our  cross,  Thou 
art  bearing  our  burden,  and  in  the  joys  of  our  frailty 
made  divine  our  souls  rise  up  to  meet  Thee  uplifted 
in  the  majesty  of  death. 

II. 

"  To  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge." — Ephesians 
iii.  18,  19. 

How  shall  I  measure  Thy  love  ?  It  is  as  long 
as  eternity,  as  broad  as  humanity,  as  high  as  purity, 
as  deep  as  necessity.  My  love  is  not  always 
long ;  the  friends  of  my  youth  are  sometimes  the 
strangers  of  my  age,  but  Thou,  when  Thou  lovest 
at  the  beginning,  lovest  even  unto  the  end.  My 
love  is  not  often  broad ;  my  devotion  to  one  blinds 
me  to  the  interest  of  another,  but  Thou  wilt  not 
give  to  me  what  will  hurt  my  brother  man.  My 
love  is  rarely  high ;  it  seeks  the  pleasure  rather 
than  the  good  of  its  object,  but  Thou  lovest  so 
much  my  good,  that,  to  perfect  it,  Thou  wflt  not 
shrink  from  sending  me  bitter  tears.  My  love  is 
seldom  deep ;  it  is  warm  in  the  summer,  but  cold  in 
the  winter,  it  cannot  survive  the  withering  of  its 
ideal.  But  Thy  love  shines  on  the  withered  flower. 
It  goes  down  into  the  valley  of  humiliation.  It 
seeketh  and  saveth  the  lost.  It  is  radiant  where 
the  world  is  cold.  It  has  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Thy  love  is  Thy  presence. 
Whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  love  ?  Not  into  the 
ages,  for  it  is  long ;  not  into  the  deserts,  for  it  is 
broad  ;  not  into  the  heaven,  for  it  is  high ;  not  into 
the  grave,  for  it  is  deep.  How  shall  I  comprehend 
Thy  love  ?  it  passeth  all  reason  ;  to  know  it,  I  must 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  itself.  My  individual 
experience  cannot  compass  it ;  help  me  by  the 
united  testimony  of  all  saints  to  comprehend  its 
length  and  its  breadth,  its  height  and  its  depth. 

III. 

"Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him  :  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne." 
— Psalm  xcvii.  2. 

It  is  only  round  about  Thee  there  are  clouds,  the 
inner  circle  is  all  bright.  Darkness  covers  the  out- 
skirts of  Thy  dominion,  but  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
habitation  of  Thy  throne,  is  a  blaze  of  cloudless 
glory.  When  I  consider  Thy  ways,  I  am  often 
mystified,  but  when  I  consider  Thyself,  the  mist 
vanishes.  The  clouds  are  not  in  Thee,  but  in  my 
sight  of  Thee.  When  I  get  near  to  Thee  there 
will  be  no  clouds.     0  Thou  that  reignest  in  day- 
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light,  let  me  begin  my  course  with  Thee  !  Let  me 
come  out  to  the  study  of  Thy  universe  from  the 
habitation  of  Thy  throne.  Let  me  have  first  the 
light  of  the  transfiguration,  ere  I  am  forced  to  go 
down  into  the  valley  where  the  sufferers  wait 
below.  I  shall  need  all  Thy  light  to  help  me.  The 
path  is  unknown  to  me,  and  the  clouds  have  stolen 
my  view.  But  the  clouds  are  only  before  me,  the 
habitation  of  Thy  throne  is  behind  me,  and  there 
is  glory  coining  in  the  rear.  Let  me  read  the 
shadows  by  the  radiance  of  Thy  throne.  Let  me 
not  interpret  Thee  by  them,  but  let  me  interpret 
them  by  Thee.  Let  me  not  say,  "  Thou  art  good, 
since  I  can  see  through  the  clouds ; "  but  "  The 
clouds  are  good,  since  they  come  from  Thee."  Let 
Thy  light  in  all  things  be  my  light.  Thou  hast 
not  given  me  the  universe  to  prove  Thy  goodness, 
but  to  prove  my  trust  in  it.  Therefore,  in  the 
shadows  will  I  praise  Thee,  0  my  God  !  They 
are  love  because  Thou  art  love.  They  are  not  the 
frown  of  the  storm-cloud,  but  the  haze  of  the 
summer  morning,  predicting  the  warmth  of  the 
coming  day,  and  I  know  when  I  see  them  that  not 
far  remote  is  the  burning  glory  of  Thy  luminous 
throna 

IV. 

' '  The  multitude  throng  thee,   and  sayest  thou,   Who 
touched  me?" — Luke  viii.  45. 

There  were  many  that  thronged  Thee,  but  few 
that  touched  Thee.  A  soul  in  contact  with  Thee 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  remarkable.  Thy  solitude 
was  increased  by  the  crowd  which  thronged  Thee  ; 
there  is  no  loneliness  like  the  loneliness  amidst  a 
crowd.  Thou  wert  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
knew  Thee  not.  Thou  wert  alone  in  the  centre  of 
busy  life.  Our  life  did  not  touch  Thy  life.  There 
was  more  communion  to  Thee  in  the  one  touch, 
than  in  all  the  thronging.  The  individual  hand 
influenced  Thee  more  than  the  multitude.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  undervalue  the  acts  of  my 
individual  hand.  It  seems  so  mean  a  power  beside 
the  energies  of  the  race,  I  call  out  in  my  despair, 
that  Thou  art  careful  only  of  the  type  and  indifferent 
to  a  thousand  human  forms.  Let  me  touch  Thee 
amid  the  multitude.  Let  me  feel  the  contact  of 
Thy  presence,  that  I  be  not  trampled  down  by  the 
crowd.  Let  me  know  I  am  something  to  Thee, 
that  I  may  lose  my  nothingness.  Let  me  be  alone 
with  Thee,  if  but  for  a  moment.  Give  me  Thy 
undivided  communion.  Is  not  the  mother's  love 
undivided  to  each,  even  while  it  is  given  to  all  1 
So  shall  it  be  with  Thy  love.  The  crowd  shall 
not  rob  me  of  Thy  touch.  By  the  memory  of  Thy 
child-life,  by  the  memory  of  Thy  human  weakness, 
by  the  memory  of  Thy  cross  and  passion,  Thou  shalt 
keep  me  in  Thy  remembrance.  I  shall  know  Thee 
amongst  ten  thousand,  and  Thou  shalt  know  me  as 
if,  in  all  this  universe,  I  stood  alone — alone  with 
Thee  in  the  darkness  which  comprehended  Thee 
not. 


%  Suntmg  at  Mount  Sinai. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. 

"  QH,  Hadj,  it  is  very  hot !" 

"  Yes,  sar,  him  very  hot,  but  when  we  got 
to  Sinai,  you  will  plenty  water  ! " 

The  speakers  were  the  writer  of  these  notes  and 
our  old  dragoman  Hadj  Ishmael,  a  distinguished 
follower  of  the  False  Prophet.  Having  been  at  Mecca, 
he  had  received  the  degree  of  Hadj  or  "  Holy,"  and 
was  a  kind  of  Mahometan  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Our 
party  had  engaged  him  at  Cairo  to  act  as  their 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  "in  their  journey 
through  the  desert  to  Palestine."  We  had  been 
moving  along  for  six  days  from  one  waddy  or  rocky 
glen  into  another,  and  now,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
were  taking  our  luncheon  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock,  in  what  is  called  the  Waddy  Es-Sheik, 
a  long  valley  which  forms  one  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Holy  Mount.  Naked  Arabs  were  squatted 
around,  kneeling  camels  patiently  chewed  the  cud, 
and  the  thermometer  marked  90°  in  the  shade. 

"  Sar,  we  will  be  Sinai  this  night,  de  monk  will  be 
joy  for  you,  and  you  will  see  de  stone  of  Mousa 
and  much  curious  things.     Time  be  going  !" 

So  spake  the  dragoman,  and  we  were  soon  under 
way,  wagging  on  top  of  our  groaning  camels,  like 
so  many  pendulums,  for  the  rider  of  the  ship-of-the- 
desert  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  oscillation.  As  it 
is  getting  on  to  nightfall  a  rough  hill-side  looms 
darkly  across  the  narrow  valley;  we  catch  sight  of 
our  tents  ready  pitched  for  us,  and  we  rest  immedi- 
ately below  the  mountain.  Before  going  to  bed,  I 
smoke  my  long  pipe  at  the  tent  door.  Nothing  is 
visible  but  a  few  stars  overhead ;  suddenly  there 
is  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  and  I  see  right  above  us 
great  frowning  precipices,  jagged  and  rent,  with 
the  silvery  light  lying  upon  them. 

The  locality  of  Mount  Sinai  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, and  travellers  have  put  in  claims  for  various 
mountains  in  the  Peninsula,  such  as  Ser  Baal,- — the 
grandest  of  them  all, — St.  Catherine,  and  Mount 
Shomer.  A  long  tradition  points  out  the  rocky 
range  to  which  we  have  come  as  the  Mount  Sinai  of 
Scripture,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  in 
this  case  that  tradition  is  right.  Here  alone  we  seem 
to  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Bible  narrative.  A  lofty  height  where  Moses  could 
hold  communion  with  God  out  of  sight  of  the 
people,  a  plain  where  the  Israelites  could  assemble, 
and  coming  so  close  to  the  mount  that  it  might  "be 
touched" — these  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Scripture  story  are  to  be  found  at  the  great  mountain 
where  we  are  encamped.  This  great  isolated  mass  of 
rock  may  be  roughly  said  to  form  a  parallelogram  in 
its  ground-plan,  lying  from  north-east  to  south-west 
On  three  sides  it  is  cut  off  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  by  deep  waddies.  At  its  north-west  end 
there  is  a  great  plain  called  Er-Rahah,  or  "  The  Rest," 
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where  the  host  of  the  Israelites  could  find  abundant 
room  for  encampment.  I  may  say  here  that  the 
more  we  explored  this  singular  mountain,  the  more 
were  we  convinced  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law. 

We  heard  during  the  night  the  summons  to 
prayer  sounding  loudly  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  an  unwonted  sound  to  us  who  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  deep  silence  of  the 
desert.  We  were  up  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
had  worship  in  our  tent.  It  was  with  feelings  not 
to  be  described  that  we  heard  the  ten  command- 
ments read,  and  joined  together  in  singing  the  grand 
old  Scottish  version  of  the  68th  Psalm  : — 

"  0  God,  what  time  Thou  didst  go  forth 

Before  Thy  people's  face, 
And  when  through  the  great  wilderness 

Thy  glorious  marching  was  ; 
Then  at  God's  presence  shook  the  earth, 

Then  drops  from  heaven  fell, 
This  Sinai  shook  before  the  Lord, 

The  God  of  Israel. " 

Very  solemn  was  our  service  that  day.  A  certain 
sense  of  awe  was  experienced  by  us  which,  I  think, 
lasted  all  the  time  we  were  there.  We  were  a 
light-hearted  happy  party,  not  averse  to  a  joke,  and 
occasionally  beguiling  the  time  with  a  song,  but  the 
presence  of  the  great  terrible-looking  hill  cast  a 
shadow  over  us,  and  seemed  to  strike  us  into  silence. 
It  is  a  place  of  dread. 

After  our  service  we  made  our  way  up  the 
Waddy  Leja  to  attend  church  at  the  convent.  The 
great  monastery  of  St.  Catherine's  is  situated 
within  a  square  enclosure  beneath  the  sharp  peak 
of  the  mountain  called  Jebel  Mousa.  It  is  a  great 
rambling  building,  with  many  cells,  bake-house, 
brewery,  and  offices  of  various  kinds.  We  were  re- 
ceived courteously  at  the  gate  by  one  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  escorted  to  the  room  of  the  Superior. 
The  abbot  is  the  Archbishop  of  Cairo,  where  he 
resides,  and  the  monk  we  saw  was  his  representative. 
We  found  the  dignitary  in  a  snug  little  apartment 
having  an  altar  at  one  side  and  many  religious 
pictures  on  the  walls.  He  was  robed  in  a  long 
black  cassock,  and  wore  a  hat  shaped  like  a  flower- 
pot ;  his  welcome  was  very  hearty;  a  lay  brother  who 
could  speak  French  acted  as  interpreter,  and  we 
were  all  very  cordial.  His  reverence  had  heard  of 
the  Scotch,  and  believed  we  were  a  very  spirituelle 
people.  He  seemed  to  think  we  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  branch  of  the  orthodox  church — 
orthodoxy  in  his  latitudes  means  a  different  thing 
from  what  it  does  in  ours — but  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  General  Assembly.  There  was  no  use  stay- 
ing long  with  one  so  ecclesiastically  benighted.  We 
therefore  speedily  took  our  departure,  notwithstand- 
ing his  liberal  offer  of  date  brandy,  a  species  of 
liquor  made  by  the  monks,  and  to  which  they  are 
said  to  be  extremely  partial.  I  tasted  it,  but  found 
it  greatly  inferior  to  Taliskir  or  Glenlivet.  Old 
Hadj,  however,  who,  as  a  Mahometan,  should  have 
been  a  total  abstainer,  took  very  kindly  to  it,  and 


was  very  hilarious  all  the  time  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

We  went  on  a  round  of  inspection  through  this 
ramshackle  place,  and  hearing  the  bell  ring — if  the 
sound  caused  by  striking  a  piece  of  wood  sharply 
can  be  called  a  bell' — made  our  way  into  the  church. 
The  service  was  the  Greek  one  for  that  part  of  the 
day,  and  did  not  impress  us  greatly,  which  was 
perhaps  our  own  fault.  Old  monks  tottered  into 
curiously  carved  stalls,  long  prayers  were  swiftly 
read  at  a  desk  placed  before  the  altar  screen,  and 
the  service  was  closed  by  a  monk  going  round  the 
congregation  with  a  censer,  and  incensing  all  present. 
One  of  our  party — a  dear  friend  since  called  to 
his  rest1 — had  looked  upon  the  whole  performance 
with  evident  disapproval.  The  thurifer,  who  had  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  indicative  of  humour,  seemed  to 
see  this,  and  went  round  and  round  his  portly  frame 
until  he  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke, 
through  which  his  beaming  countenance  shone  like 
the  sun  on  a  misty  day. 

These  monks  are  a  poor  illiterate  set  of  men, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  monasteries  on  the  Levant. 
They  spend  their  time  in  a  round  of  church  services 
and  in  cultivating  their  gardens.  They  do  the  latter 
to  some  purpose,  and  may  be  seen  in  their  dark  brown 
robes  constantly  at  work  among  groves  of  orange, 
almond,  and  fig  trees.  They  have  done  nothing 
whatever  to  Christianise  the  Arab  tribes  around 
them,  who  are  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  "  Dey  hab 
three  god,"  said  our  dragoman,  "  him  camel,  him 
gun,  and  him  wife." 

The  church  of  the  monastery  would  be  beautiful 
if  its  pillars  were  not  whitewashed  and  its  marble 
floor  kept  in  a  state  of  filth.  The  chief  feature  in 
the  building  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Transfiguration  on 
the  roof  of  the  chancel  behind  the  altar  screen. 
In  this  holy  place  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine, 
where  her  relics  are  kept.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
transported  after  death  by  angels  from  Alexandria 
to  Mount  St.  Catherine  near  the  convent.  The 
monks  show  the  skeleton  of  her  hand  richly  jewelled 
with  rings.  Not  far  from  her  shrine  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Burning  Bush,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena 
over  the  place  where  the  bush  is  supposed  to  have 
been  seen  by  Moses.  The  chapel  is  richly  carpeted, 
lights  are  kept  burning  night  and  day,  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  enter  until  he  has  first  put  his  shoes 
from  off  his  feet :  once  a  year  a  miraculous  light  is 
said  to  dart  into  this  chapel.  This  is  as  true  as 
the  other  stories  regarding  it.  It  has  been  shown 
that  on  a  certain  day  a  ray  of  the  sun  finds  its  way 
into  the  building  through  a  fissure  in  the  rocks 
that  overhang  it.  There  is  a  mortuary  chapel 
connected  with  the  convent  not  so  pleasant  to  look 
at.  Here  the  bones  of  all  the  monks  who  have 
died  in  the  course  of  centuries  are  symmetrically 
arranged,  and  the  ghastly  show  is  unpleasant  to 
more  senses  than  one. 

We   pass   out   through    the   convent    gateway 
1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eadie,  Glasgow. 
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among  a  crowd  of  Arabs,  waiting  the  dole  of  bread 
which  they  receive  from  the  monks.  As  we  wend 
our  way  back  to  our  tents,  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
mountain  from  various  points  of  view.  A  sharp 
cone  rises  at  the  upper  end  of  the  range,  called 
Jebel  Mousa,  7564  feet  above  the  sea ;  then  there 
is  a  wild  rocky  ridge,  which  in  our  subsequent  ex- 
ploration we  found  broken  into  hollows  filled  with 
immense  boulders.  This  ends  in  another  point,  Ras 
Sufsafeh,  a  little  over  7000  feet  above  the  6ea. 
From  Ras  Sufsafeh  a  precipice  comes  sheer  down  to 
the  plain  of  Er-Rahah.  On  the  granite  summit  of 
Jebel  Mousa  the  law  was  probably  given  to  Moses ; 
from  Sufsafeh  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  multitude 
camped  beneath.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  two 
of  us  took  a  quiet  walk  on  this  plain  of  Er-Rahah. 
Ras  Sufsafeh  rises  from  it  like  a  steep  wall :  we 
can  go  up  and  touch  it. l  There  is  a  low  mound  not 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  on  this  we 
seat  ourselves.  A  little  watercourse  made  by  the 
monks  to  irrigate  their  garden  goes  tinkle-tinkle 
at  our  feet.  We  neither  of  us  say  much,  but  our 
thoughts  are  running  in  the  same  direction.  We  see 
the  black  tents  of  the  Israelites  scattered  on  the 
wide  expanse  ;  we  think  of  the  wild  revelry  round 
the  golden  calf ;  we  see  the  mount  shrouded  in  black 
darkness  and  tempest :  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that 
Moses  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake."  It  is 
a  place  of  terror  still — no  grass  grows  on  those  wild 
slopes,  and  no  tree  waves  its  branches  among  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Sinai.  All  is  bare  and  desolate. 
Fit  emblem  to  the  end  of  time  of  that  "  covenant 
which  gendereth  to  bondage."  "  The  law,"  stern  as 
these  great  rocks,  "came  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth," 
fair  and  beautiful  as  the  green  slopes  of  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,  "  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  .... 

"  If  you  come  on  dis  way,  gemmen,  you  see  the 
stone  Mousa  strike,  wid  de  twelve  hole  the  water 
come,"  says  our  coal-black  Nubian  servant. 

"  Thank  you,  Mahomet,  we  have  seen  enough  for 
one  day." 

So  ended  our  Sunday  at  Mount  Sinai 

J.  C.  L. 
1  Heb.  xii.  18. 

Six  Hittle  SEortis. 

SIX  little  words  there  are,  that  claim  me  every  day  : 
/  ought,  I  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  dare,  I  may. 
J  ought,  as  God's  own  law,  within  my  heart  engrained, 
The  path  that  Conscience  points — the  goal  to  be  attained. 
I  must,  marks  out  the  bounds  in  which  I  am  confined 
By  nature's  laws  before,  and  by  the  world's  behind. 
/  can,  this  metes  the  power  that  to  me  here  is  lent, 
On  deeds  of  strength,  or  skill,  or  knowledge  to  be  spent. 
J  will,  the  crown  that  decks  me  proudest  of  the  whole, 
The  seal  of  freedom  this,  impressed  upon  my  soul. 
I  dare,  it  is  the  legend  on  the  seal  imposed, 
A  bolt  upon  the  door  that  freedom  leaves  unclosed. 
/  may,  this  lastly  is  what  floats  between  them  all, 
An  undefinable,  defined,  but  at  the  moment's  call. 
/  ougld,  I  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  dare,  I  may, 
These  six  words  lay  their  claims  upon  me  every  day. 
From  Thee,  0  God,  alone,  I  learn  what  every  day 
1  ought,  1  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  dare,  I  may. 

Fro-m.  the  German.  J.  W.  Chombie. 


&  FiStt  to  Mm  OHalfter  gmott's 
.Scijool  at  Jaffa. 

[The  following  paper  from  Miss  E.  Walker  Arnott  is 
inserted  as  a  picture  of  a  branch  of  missionary  labour. 
Miss  Walker  Arnott  (daughter  of  the  late  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Glasgow  University)  went  to  the  East  for 
health.  While  in  Jaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa)  she  was 
much  interested  in  some  of  the  children,  and  began  to 
teach  them.  Her  power  of  winning  them  drew  others 
round  her,  and  she  decided  on  making  it  her  home,  and 
the  scene  of  missionary  work.  From  these  small  begin- 
nings her  undertaking  has  grown  until  it  has  assumed 
the  form  of  which  we  read  in  the  communication  (by  her 
sister)  now  laid  before  our  readers.  Miss  Arnott  has 
gained  the  goodwill,  and  received  the  thanks,  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  for  her  generous  efforts  to  benefit  the 
people  of  Jaffa.  The  work  is  connected  with  no  one 
church,  though  Miss  Arnott  herself  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
outlays  are  contributed  by  friends  at  home  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  mission.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  enthusiastic  work  of  Miss  Arnott  finds  its  only 
recompense  in  its  success.] 

"jV/TY  friends  at  home  all  ask  how  I  like  Jaffa, 
At  this  season  I  like  it  very  much,  and  I 
think  many  who  are  suffering  from  the  intense 
cold  at  home  this  winter  would  be  glad  to  change 
places  with  me.  In  the  house  it  is  always  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  we  are  glad  some  days  of  a  fire. 
Out  of  doors  it  is  too  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
like  August  at  home ;  but  after  four  o'clock,  when 
we  go  out  for  a  walk  or  ride,  it  is  very  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  town  of  Jaffa  looks  quite  pictur- 
esque, built  on  a  rock,  and  rising  to  a  point  in  the 
centre ;  the  houses  rising  behind  each  other  like 
steps.  It  looks  better,  however,  from  the  outside, 
and  I  should  be  glad  never  to  go  through  the 
streets,  which  are  about  10  feet  wide.  Some  are 
paved  with  flat  stones,  and  others  are  all  broken 
into  holes,  which  on  a  wet  day  are  filled  with 
water.  The  filth  of  these  narrow  streets  is  some- 
thing to  be  seen  before  it  could  be  realised.  The 
dirtiest  wynds  of  the  Cowgate  are  clean  in  com- 
parison. However,  as  I  said  before,  Jaffa  looks 
very  well  from  the  outside,  and  as  I  saw  it  first  at 
sunrise  from  the  steamer  the  morning  I  arrived,  it 
looked  liked  a  picture  from  fairyland.  This  house 
is  close  to  the  town,  but  outside  the  old  wall 
From  here  the  views  are  lovely,  and  I  sometimes 
go  to  the  different  windows  wondering  which  com- 
mands the  finest  scenery.  From  the  front  of  the 
house  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  sea  view,  and 
such  a  lovely  blue  sea  and  gorgeous  sunsets ;  but 
I  think  the  back  windows  have  the  advantage, 
on  the  whole.  For  miles  round  you  see  the  most 
beautiful  orange  groves  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  the  graceful  date  palms  and  bananas ;  whilst 
here  and  there  elegant  country  houses  and  the 
buildings  of  the  German  colony,  all  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness,  add  life  and  brightness  to  the 
landscape. 

The  School. — And  now  I  know  you  wish  to 
hear  something  of  the  school.     I  like  the  arrange- 
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ments  exceedingly.  You  enter  the  house  by  the 
large  hall,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  open  court  in 
native  houses.  From  this  hall  you  pass  on  into  the 
large  dining-room,  and  then  into  the  kitchen.  All 
round  this  hall  are  the  different  class-rooms  opening 
from  it,  with  windows  also  into  the  hall,  so  that  my 
sister  or  Miss  Smith  passing  through  it  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  different  rooms.  Upstairs 
the  plan  is  the  same.  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
house  are  the  ladies'  bedrooms.  The  Upper  Hall 
is  surrounded  with  wardrobes  and  cupboards,  and 
is  used  for  mending,  preparing  the  washing,  and 
other  purposes.  All  round,  and  opening  off  it,  are 
the  dormitories,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  native 
teacher  or  pupil-teacher. 

The  Girls. — There  are  about  60  girls,  and 
some  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  are  still  unpaid  for. 
Some  of  the  children  are  very  engaging,  and  some 
are  so  fair  you  would  take  them  for  English 
children.  The  five  1st  class  girls,  of  whom  our 
little  friend  Katingo  is  a  fair  specimen,  are  work- 
ing very  hard  with  a  master  this  winter.  They 
teach  the  little  children  during  the  forenoon,  and 
two  of  them,  Mary  and  Marigho,  have  the  whole 
charge  of  the  outside  schoolroom,  where  there  are 
from  50  to  60  day  scholars.  When  the  school 
work  is  over  at  four  o'clock,  these  girls  have  their 
master,  and  they  have  to  work  hard  all  evening 
preparing  their  lessons.  My  sister  hopes  they  will 
make  good  teachers  next  year,  as  the  present 
native  teachers  are  not  efficient.  I  like  those  five 
elder  girls,  and  I  see  a  good  deal  of  them,  as  I  have 
them  in  the  morning  for  English  reading.  Katingo 
with  her  quiet  gentle  manner,  but  so  bright  and 
intelligent ;  Labeebeh  with  her  merry  handsome 
face,  easily  moved  to  tears,  but  generally  ready 
for  fun,  and  always  willing  to  run  for  anything ; 
Mary  and  Marigho  quiet,  steady,  and  plodding ;  and 
Sophia,  a  nice,  gentle,  bright  girl,  but  without  much 
energy. 

The  Women. — I  must  now  tell  you  something 
of  the  work  going  on  out  here  amongst  the  women. 
It  began  last  year  when  my  sister  was  giving  relief 
to  the  starving,  and  invited  the  women  to  a  meet- 
ing on  Sunday  afternoons. 

My  sister  and  Miss  Mangan  both  felt  they 
could  not  go  on  giving  away  i^oney  and  flour  as 
they  had  done.  It  hindered  the  working  of  the 
school,  besides  encouraging  idleness,  if  continued 
for  any  length  of  time.  So  when  the  school  re- 
sumed in  October,  Miss  M.,  having  had  a  good 
deal  of  money  sent  to  her  for  relief  of  the  distress, 
resolved  to  spend  it  in  a  more  beneficent  way. 
She  took  a  small  house  in  the  town,  and  invited 
the  very  poor  to  come  twice  a  week  for  a  Sewing 
Class  or  Mothers'  Meeting.  She  pays  each  woman 
J  bishalik  (5d.)  for  her  two  hours'  work,  and  when 
she  has  finished  an  article  of  clothing  she  can  buy 
it  back,  if  she  likes,  at  less  than  cost  price.  Miss 
M.  hoped  at  first  to  have  about  50  women,  but 
she  has  seldom  less  than  95,  and  has  even  then  to 


send  a  great  many  away.  She  allows  them  to 
come  six  times,  and  then  strikes  out  their  names 
and  takes  others.  She  reads  to  them  from  the 
Bible  whilst  they  are  working  for  the  two  hours ; 
but  on  Fridays  she  talks  to  them,  and  has 
a  regular  mission  meeting.  Last  Friday,  when 
she  went,  she  could  hardly  get  in.  About  190 
women  were  crowded  into  the  small  room  and 
seated  in  rows  on  the  floor,  others  were  outside 
and  listening  at  the  open  window  and  door.  She 
was  quite  exhausted  when  she  got  home.  Many 
of  these  women  are  Jewesses  and  Moslems,  and 
they  listen  eagerly  to  the  Gospel  story. 

The  Medical  Mission. — Last  October  Miss 
M.  engaged  the  services  of  a  very  clever  native 
doctor  from  Beyrout.  He  was  wishing  to  settle 
here,  so  she  offered  him  this  post  at  £25  a  year, 
and  thus  has  begun  at  last  a  Jaffa  Medical  Mis- 
sion. How  often  has  my  sister  begged  for  a  medical 
missionary  !  but  none  were  found  willing  to  come, 
and  now,  as  we  cannot  get  the  two  things  combined, 
we  have  them  in  two  halves,  and  it  seems  to  do 
very  well.  Never  was  there  anywhere  more  need 
of  a  Medical  Mission.  The  poor,  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  German  doctor,  had  just  to 
get  better,  if  they  could,  or  die.  Since  it  was 
started,  about  1000  cases  have  been  entered  in 
the  book.  There  is  about  an  average  of  60  cases 
each  day,  and  it  is  very  hard  work,  as  the  scenes 
are  often  most  harrowing.  When  there  are  any 
unable  to  come  to  the  Mission  House,  Miss  M. 
visits  them  in  their  houses,  and  she  has  great 
hopes  that  more  than  one  of  these  sufferers  has 
been  led  to  seek  the  great  Physician,  and  are  rest- 
ing alone  in  Him.  Miss  M.  feels,  however,  she 
cannot  go  on  with  this  work  without  another  lady 
or  nurse  to  help  her,  and  also  more  funds.  She 
had  money  sent  her  to  start  it,  but  the  medicines 
are  nearly  exhausted,  and  she  expects  to  be  home 
in  June  to  try  and  get  money  to  put  it  on  a 
more  permanent  footing,  and,  if  possible,  start  a 
small  hospital,  where  they  could  take  cases  need- 
ing care  and  nursing.  The  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  work  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  has  been  so  blessed,  that  I  cannot  believe 
God  will  permit  it  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Want  of  Bread. — There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  this  winter,  partly  from  the  want  of 
rain  and  partly  from  starvation,  but  there  is  so 
much  distress  in  our  own  country  at  present,  I 
fear  there  is  little  use  appealing  for  help.  I  only 
wish  that  the  poor  here  could  get  some  of  the 
pieces  of  bread  I  used  to  see  flung  down  and 
trampled  on  by  the  children  playing  in  the  streets 
at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  people  are 
starving  when  we  see  large  pieces  of  wholesome 
bread  lying  in  the  gutter.  If  an  Arab  saw  it,  he 
would  either  lift  the  bread  and  eat  it,  or,  if  not 
hungry,  he  would  kiss  it  reverently  as  God's  food, 
and  lay  it  aside  for  another  who  might  be  glad  of 
it.  E.  W.  A. 
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ffiiants. 

By  the  Eev.  T.  P.  Johnston,  Carnbee. 

"  T  WISH  that  I  had  a  'sword  of  sharpness'  and 
-*-  '  shoes  of  swiftness, '  and  could  go  about  killing  off 
big  ugly  giauts  like  that  Jack  in  my  book.  I  like  my 
giant-killer  book  better  than  the  stories  of  good  boys  that 
get  ill  and  die.  I  would  like  to  live  and  do  something. 
The  giants  were  horrid,  putting  men  and  women  in  their 
dungeons,  and  devouring  up  children.  Blunderbore  aud 
Cormoran  were  the  worst.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  they 
were  stupid  and  greedy,  and  ate  too  much,  and  went  to 
sleep  often.  Jack  was  splendid  ;  so  clever  and  never 
afraid,  and  everybody  said, 

'  Tins  is  the  valiant  Cornishman, 
That  slew  the  giant  Cormoran.' 

But  that  was  long  ago,  and  there  are  no  giants  nowadays." 

Are  there  not,  my  boy  ?  Indeed  tb^re  are  ;  all,  I  sus- 
pect, that  ever  there  were.  There  are  a  great  many 
horrid,  cruel  giants  that  do  sore  mischief  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  you  will  not  require  to  travel  to  Wales 
or  to  Cornwall  to  rind  them.  They  are  everywhere  about. 
You  may  find  and  fight  them,  if  you  choose.  In  fact  I 
may  tell  you  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  fight  them. 
You  cannot  get  out  of  it.  If  you  do  not  conquer  them, 
they  will  be  sure  to  conquer  you.  One  way  or  other  it 
is  certain  to  be.  Either  you  must  get  the  upper  hand  or 
tluy  will.  "Really  now?"  Yes,  quite  really.  I  will 
tell  you  about  one  or  two  of  them.  There  are  some  that 
are  especially  cruel  to  children. 

One  is  called  Badtemper.  When  he  gets  hold  of  any 
boy  he  puts  him  under  enchantment.  He  alters  his  face 
so  that  he  would  not  know  himself  in  the  glass,  knits 
his  brows,  makes  his  eyes  glare,  changes  his  voice  into  a 
bear's  gruff  growl,  or  a  wolfs  howl,  makes  him  feel  like 
to  strike  every  one,  and  break  everything  round  about, 
turns  all  the  wholesome  blood  in  his  body  into  vinegar 
and  gall,  puts  toad's  venom  on  his  lips,  and  tortures  him 
until  he  feels  himself  the  most  miserable  little  wretch 
existing. 

That  is  a  very  bad  giant  indeed,  and  a  very  hard  one 
to  get  the  better  off.  He  comes  to  life  again  and  again, 
when  you  think  he  is  finished.  But  you  must  by  all 
means  be  sure  to  conquer  him  if  you  hope  to  have  any 
happiness  in  this  world. 

Another  is  a  wicked,  two-faced  giant  called  False- 
hood. The  boy  who,  unfortunately,  falls  into  his  power, 
loses  immediately  the  proper  use  of  his  tongue.  Two 
little  words  in  particular  he  grows  unable  to  say.  They 
are  quite  short  words,  one  has  only  two  letters  and  the 
other  three  ;  one  is  "yes,"  and  the  other  "no."  But 
the  poor  fellow  is  no  longer  able  to  say  these  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  right  place.  He  says  "yes" 
whin  it  should  be  "no,"  and  "no"  when  it  should  be 
"  yes."  His  tongue  stammers  and  hesitates,  and  tells 
things  all  wrung,  and  upside  down,  and  not  as  they 
really  are.  His  description  is  blurred  and  twisted,  like  a 
bad  photograph.  No  one  can  trust  his  story.  His 
cheeks  grow  red  and  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  he  is 
in  such  a  flutter  of  fear  that  he  is  afraid  even  of  his  own 
father  and  m,olher.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  boy  who  gets 
into  the  clutches  of  this  giant.  It  is  a  kind  of  madness, 
and  he  may  not  get  out  of  it  all  his  life. 

Then  there  is  Disobedience.  But  by  this  time  I 
daresay  you  have  found  me  out,  and  know  what  I  mean. 
77,.-  giants  you  have  to  fight  with  are  all  kinds  of  sins 
and  evils.  So,  without  making  a  giant  of  it,  disobedience 
is  another  of  the  things  you  must  strive  against.     Re- 


member that  everybody  has  to  obey,  and  is  happiest  when 
obejing.  Your  father  has  to  obey,  the  Queen  even. 
Perhaps  you  imagine  that  when  you  are  older  you  will 
then  do  as  you  like.  Not  at  all,  nobody  can  do  that 
The  soldier  obeys  his  officer,  the  sailor  his  captain.  In 
all  the  offices  and  shops  somebody  gives  the  orders,  and 
the  rest  obey.  On  the  railway  everybody,  all  the  guards 
and  porters,  look  to  the  time-table  and  obey  it.  If  all  of 
them  did  as  they  pleased,  sent  the  trains  and  stopped 
them  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  such  collisions  and 
accidents  would  be  !  Therefore,  do  not  be  stiffnecked 
and  rebellious.  Obey  your  parents,  and  when  older 
obey  your  conscience  and  your  God  ;  otherwise  there  will 
be  confusion  and  terrible  accidents. 

Then  there  is  Selfishness.  Strive  against  it,  think 
of  others,  be  kind  and  helpful.  It  does  not  matter  how 
young  and  little  you  are.  You  can  always  do  something 
in  that  way.  A  mouse,  you  know,  once  did  a  good  turn 
to  a  lion.  You  can  watch  baby,  or  run  an  errand  upstairs 
to  spare  old,  tired  limbs.  Opposite  the  house  where  I 
once  lived  stood  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow,  with  a  few 
flowers  outside,  that  were  all  her  delight.  The  woman 
took  ill,  and  lay  long  in  bed.  Many  people  showed  her 
kindness.  From  my  window  I  could  see  the  doctor  go 
in  at  the  door,  and  kind  ladies  who  brought  comforts 
both  for  body  and  mind.  But  there  was  one  who  showed 
her  a  very  real,  unobtrusive  piece  of  kindness.  It  was 
a  little  neighbour  girl.  She  did  not  call  to  inquire,  nor 
go  in  at  the  door,  nor  make  herself  seen  in  any  way. 
But  she  came  bringing  her  watering-pot  and  watered  the 
poor  woman's  flowers,  that  would  certainly  have  died  in 
the  hot  summer  sun.  This  she  continued  to  do  every 
day,  till  their  owner  was  better  again.  The  very  first 
day  the  widow  was  able,  she  came  tottering  out  to  see 
her  pets,  and  there  they  were,  all  alive  and  well.  I 
I  wonder  if  she  ever  knew  who  kept  them  alive  !  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  saw  the  little  girl  do  this,  and  remem- 
bered it,  and  have  written  it  here.  And  I  know  God 
saw  it  and  remembered  it,  and  has  written  it  in  His  great 
Book.  Every  kind  thing  you  do  is  certainly  written 
there. 

I  could  tell  you  of  some  more — giants  shall  we  call 
them  again  ?  But  these  are  the  worst  that  you  will  pro- 
bably meet,  and  if  you  get  the  better  of  these,  you  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  trouble  with  any  others.  Old 
people  encounter  a  few  others.  For  instance,  I  saw  a  man 
the  other  day  knocked  about  and  abused  by  Giant  Intem- 
perance in  a  way  to  make  you  shudder.  He  tossed  him 
from  one  side  of  the  way  to  the  other,  bemired  him,  tore 
him,  disfigured  him,  and  at  last  threw  him  before  the 
wheels  of  a  car,  and  ended  him.  I  know  a  giant  called 
Mammon  who  keeps  a  great  many  poor  slaves,  chained 
neck  and  heel,  grubbing  all  their  life  long  in  his  dirty 
mines,  till,  with  the  constant  glitter  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  unhappy  creatures  lose  the  power  of  their  eyesight 
for  anything  else  in  this  world.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
say  anything  of  such  in  the  meantime,  and  when  you 
have  slain  those  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  have  grown 
so  skilful  in  the  business  that  you  will  polish  them  off 
quite  easily  when  you  come  to  meet  them. 

I  hope  that  all  your  life  you  will  be  a  brave  fighter 
against  every  kind  of  wrong  and  evil,  both  for  your  own 
sake  and  for  everybody's,  and  will  help  to  make  the  world, 
and  this  part  of  it  we  live  in,  a  safer  and  better  and 
happier  place  for  us  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  Oh 
the  groans  and  miseries  of  men,  women,  and  children  ! 
Some  houses  are  only  giants'  dungeons,  where  the  inmates 
lie  in  darkness  and  squalor  and  horrid  cruelty.  Help 
to  get  everybody  out,  if  you  can,  into  the  sunshine.  Some 
are  doing  the  best  they  can.  I  hope  you  will  do  better 
than  any,  and  perhaps  some  day  people  may  say  of  you, 

"  This  is  the  valiant  British  man, 
That  strives  for  goodness  all  he  can." 


Note.- 


-The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  jm,per  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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SERVICES  AND  MEETINGS  FOR  JULY. 


The  Approaching  Celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated 
(God  willing)  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the  SECOND  SAB- 
BATH OF  JULY,  the  13th. 

A  preparatory  Serviee  will  be  held  on  the  previous 
Saturday  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  A  Prayer-  Meeting 
will  also  be  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  June,  and  the  3d  and  10th  July,  at 
3  o'clock. 

Communicants  will  reeeive  token  cards  on  the-  previous 
Sabbath. 

The  Communicants  will  be  accommodated  at  one 
Table  ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Church  being 
set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  Communion  Sabbath  there  will  be  no  Service 
in  the  afternoon,  but  there  will  be  EVENING  SERVICE 
at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

Collection  for  Congregational  Purposes. 

Baptism. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  will  be  dispensed  on  the 
FIRST  and  also  on  the  LAST  Sabbath  of  July. 

The  Parish  Schools. 

The  Sessional  Examination  of  these  schools  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  the  17th  and  Friday  the  18th  inst. 
The  Infants  at  11  and  Girls'  School  at  1  on  Thursday,  and 
the  Boys  on  Friday  at  11. 

On  Friday  at  2  o'clock  the  children  will  assemble  in 
the  Church,  where  a  short  Service  will  be  held. 

Parents,  and  all  others  interested,  are  invited  to  attend 
the  Examination  and  the  Church  Service. 

Collection  for  Small  Livings  Fund. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  present  year,  intimated  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Magazine,  this  Collection  was 
fixed  for  the  13  th  July,  but  as  the  Communion  falls  on 
that  Sabbath,  it  will  be  made  on  the  6th  July.  The 
object  entrusted  to  the  General  Assembly  Committee  on 
Small  Livings  is  to  bring  up  the  Income  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  to  the  modest  sum  of  £200  a  year  ;  it  being 
a  lamentable  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
legal  stipend  falls  considerably  short  of  that  amount.. 
The  reasonableness  and  urgency  of  such  a  Scheme  must  be 
clear  to  every  one. 

As  a  very  large  number  of  the  Congregation  are  absent, 
more  or  less,  during  the  summer,  it  is  most  desriable 


that  members  who  are  unable  to  be  in  Church  on  the  day 
for  which  any  collection  has  been  appointed,  should 
forward  their  contributions  to  the  Minister  or  to  W. 
Mann,  Esq.,  119  Princes  Street. 

Arrangements  for  the  Autumn. 

During  August  and  September  the  Congregations  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Bernard's  will  be  united — the  arrange- 
ments being  the  same  as- have  been  followed  with  so  much 
comfort  and  advantage  for  several  years.  The  Services 
will  be  as  follows  :: — 

August     Forenoon,  St.  Bernard's. 

Afternoon,  St.  Stephen's. 

September.     Forenoon,  St.  Stephen's. 

Afternoon,  St.  Bernard's. 

A  Request. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  if  any  on  whom  he  may  have 
omitted  to  call  in  the  course  of  visitation  would  kindly 
let  him  know.  In  a  large  congregation,  where  there  are 
constant  changes  of  residence,  a  minister  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  he  has  actually  called  on  all  his  people. 
Besides,  there  are  many  accidental  causes,  such  as  a  mis- 
take in  copying  an  address,  or  perhaps  none  of  the  family 
being  in  when  he  calls,  etc.,  which  may  have  prevented 
him  from  making  their  acquaintance.  Amidst  the 
pressure  of  many  duties,  parochial  visitation  can  never 
be  overtaken  in  a  manner  that  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
But  the  members  of  a  congregation  can  do  much  to  relieve 
their  minister's  anxieties  on  this  account,  either  by  coming 
to  see  him,  or  by  sending  him  a  message  through  the 
Church-Officer,  or  otherwise.  On  Saturday  evenings  Mr. 
Macleod  is  usually  at  home,  when  he  will  be  happy  to 
see  any  who  call.  It  is  specially  needful  that  cases  of 
sickness  or  distress  should  be  made  known. 

Edinburgh  Church  Extension  Association. 

Contributors  to  this  Fund  are  requested  to  send  their 
subscriptions,  as  the  instalments  become  due,  to  Lewis 
Bilton,  Esq.,  W.S.,  21  Hill  Street.  Some  information 
will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Magazine  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  the  Association. 

Home  Lane. 

Mr.  Macleod  begs  to  thank  those  members  of  the  Con- 
gregation who  have  kindly  responded  to  his  appeal  with 
regard  to  this  Mission.  The  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
May  15,  1879,  have  now  been  fully  met.  It  may  be 
added  that  Mrs.  Rae,  the  new  Bible -woman  for  the 
district,  has  entered  upon  her  duties. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service,  at  7,  will  be  con- 
tinued till  the  24th  July. 
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Thoughts  on  Giving. 
(ByGM.) 

Many  of  the  children  of  God  lose  in  a  great  measure, 
yea,  almost  entirely,  the  privilege,  and  thus  also  the 
blessing  to  their  own  souls,  of  communicating  to  the 
Lord's  work,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  for  want 
of  A  REGULAB  HABIT  OF  (HYING.  They  may  not 
be  covetous,  they  may  not  be  loving  again  this  present 
evil  world,  and  yet  they  scarcely  in  any  degree  act  as 
STEWARDS  lor  the  Lord,  but  as  if  they  were  already 
OWXKUS,  because  they  only  give  from  feeling,  or  under 
particular  circumstances  ;  and  thus  it  comes,  that  life  is 
gone  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  without  having  made 
good  use  of  that  one  brief  life  here  on  earth,  in  using 
their  means  for  the  Lord  as  they  might  have  done.  But 
this  one  brief  life  is  now  for  ever  gone.  This  sowing- 
time  will  never  return.  The  harvest-time  is  now  before 
them,  with  that  word  of  the  Lord,  "He  which  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully."  .   .   . 

How,  then,  the  Christian  should  say,  shall  I  act,  in 
order  that  I  may  best  use  my  means  for  the  Lord  1  My 
reply  is  this  : — 

1.  Seek  to  keep  it  before  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
redeemed  us,  and  that,  therefore,  WE  ARE  NOT  OUR 
i  >\VX,  because  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  even  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  ALL,  THEN,  WE 
HAVE  AND  ARE  BELONGS  TO  HIM— is  at  His 
disposal  ;  and  we  have  to  look  at  our  possessions  as  a 
faithful  steward  would,  who  is  entrusted  by  a  rich  pro- 
prietor. 

2.  The  HABITUALLY  using  our  means,  THE  REGU- 
LARLY GIVING  as  the  Lord  prospers  us,  is  next 
to  be  attended  to.  As  much  as  it  is  practicable,  we 
should  seek  to  do  this  WEEKLY,  according  to  that 
word,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him  " 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  If,  through  particular  circumstances, 
this  is  impossible,  then  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  ascer- 
tain how  our  business  stands,  how  much  our  profession 
has  brought  us  in,  etc.,  we  should  settle  before  God,  how 
much,  accordingly,  we  can  spend  for  the  work  of  God,  or 
for  the  poor. 

3.  With  regard  to  THE  AMOUNT  TO  BE  GIVEN, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  others,  because  the  whole 
ought  to  be  done,  not  in  a  legal  spirit,  but  from  the  con- 
straint of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  One,  who  died 
for  our  sins,  and  to  God  the  Father,  who  spared  not  His 
only  begotten  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us.  But 
take  heed,  esteemed  Christian  reader,  that  you  do  not 
lose  the  blessing,  because  it  is  not  said,  you  must  give 
the  tenth  part,  or  the  fifth  part,  or  the  third  part,  or 
half,  or  three-fourths  of  what  God  gives  you.  The  writer 
would  set  before  himself  nothing  less  than  to  stand 
habitually,  with  all  he  has,  and  with  all  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  entrust  him,  as  God's  steward  before  Him,  and 
to  say,  "Lord,  thine  is  all  I  have;  use  it  as  Thou 
pleasest. " 

On  this  principle  he  has,  by  God's  grace,  been  enabled 
to  act  for  thirty-three  years  ;  and  the  unspeakable  hap- 


piness and  bless»duess  resulting  from  thus  acting,  he  is 
unable  to  describe.  If,  however,  the  reader  says,  "I 
cannot  do  this  ;"  the  reply  is,  Then  do  what  you  can 
and  have  grace  for.  Give  the  tenth  part,  or  th«  fifth 
part,  or  the  third  part,  or  the  half  of  what  God  gives  you, 
even  as  you  have  now  light  and  grace  on  the  subject ; 
only  FIX  THE  SMALLEST  AMOUNT  you  purpose  to 
give  of  your  income,  and  do  this  regularly  ;  aDd,  as  God 
is  pleased  to  increase  your  light  and  grace,  and  is  pleased 
to  prosper  you  more,  so  give  more.  If  you  neglect 
an  HABITUAL  GIVING,  A  REGULAR  GIVING, 
A  GIVING  FROM  PRINCIPLE  AND  UPON  SCRIP- 
TURAL GROUND,  and  leave  it  to  feeling  only  and 
impulse,  or  particular  arousing  circumstances,  you  will 
be  certainly  a  loser.  The  smallest  amount  which  is 
fixed  to  be  given,  may  be  continually  gone  beyond  ;  but 
it  is  well  you  should  fix  this  lowest  amount,  lest  you 
should  do  nothing  at  all,  or  scarcely  anything. 

These  hints  are  affectionately  commended  to  the 
children  of  God  who  may  read  this,  by  one  who,  through 
the  ordering  of  God,  has  met  with  numberless  instances 
in  which  was  verified  the  Word  of  God,  which  says, 
"  THERE  IS  THAT  SCATTERETH,  AND  YET  IN- 
CREASETH;  AND  THERE  IS  THAT  WITH- 
HOLDETH  MORE  THAN  IS  MEET,  BUT  IT 
TENDETH  TO  POVERTY.  THE  LIBERAL  SOUL 
SHALL  BE  MADE  FAT  :  AND  HE  THAT 
WATERETH  SHALL  BE  WATERED  ALSO  HIM- 
SELF "  (Prov.  xi.  24,  25). 


We  gladly  insert  the  following  lines  by  an  esteemed 
member  of  St.  Stephen's,  Mr.  Robert  White  : — 

Oh  !  summer  time  is  best  by  far ! 

But  ah  !  how  soon  'tis  past ! 
So  bright,  so  fair  her  glories  are, 

We  wish  they'd  ever  last. 

The  sun  displays  his  brightest  rays, 

The  skies  their  purest  blue, 
O'er  all  the  plain  waves  golden  grain 

And  flowers  of  every  hue. 

Oh  !  summer  time  is  best  by  far  !  etc. 

The  morning  leads  us  o'er  the  meads, 

Or  up  the  mountains  green, 
To  trace  the  brook  to  many  a  nook 

Where  scarce  a  foot  has  been. 

Oil  !  summer  time  is  best  by  far  !  etc. 

At  eventide,  on  every  side, 

There  wakes  a  woodland  choir  ; 

While  we  up*  n  the  velvet  lawn 
Disport  ti'l  Jay  retire. 

Oh  !  summer  time  is  best  by  far  !  etc. 

The  flowers  will  fade — the  leafy  glade 

Be  wrecked  by  winter's  blast, 
But  sure  we  hold,  the  day  foretold — 

The  summer  that  will  last. 
Oh  !  summer  time  is  best  by  far  !  etc. 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gray,  II.  A.,  Dalkeith. 

Psalm  i.  1,  2. 

TTEEE  have  we  a  song  on  true  blessedness.  How- 
many  songs  have  been  sung  by  men  on  this 
theme,  and  how  diversified  in  their  utterances  ! 
What  a  search  there  has  been  for  happiness  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  still  is  in  every  corner 
of  the  world  !  What  industry  and  fighting,  what 
suffering  and  sinning,  have  been  for  it !  Where  is 
it  really  to  be  found  1  Who  is  the  truly  blessed  or 
happy  man?  We  have  the  inspired  reply  first 
negatively  and  then  positively.  We  are  told,  first, 
what  the  happy  man  does  not,  habitually  and  as  a 
sign  of  character,  and  then  what  he  does,  habitually 
and  as  a  sign  of  character. 

I.  "  He  does  not  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful."  That  is,  generally,  he  is 
not  one  of  those  whose  will  rebels  against  God's 
will.  We  often  hear  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  of 
the  revolt  of  our  will  against  God's,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  specious  disguise  over  temptations 
to  sin,  which  give  them  a  deadly  attractiveness. 
We  are  apt  to  think  a  life  of  unlimited  self-indul- 
gence a  life  of  unconditional  happiness,  and  that 
were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  penalty  of  relentless 
punishment  attached  to  sin,  it  would  be  good  for 
us  to  give  the  reins  to  passion  and  forget  God. 
But  the  facts  of  the  world  are  against  this  view. 
Sin  is  deceitfuL  Its  pleasures  are  stinging  and 
short-lived.  There  is  a  check  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  against  long-continued  indulgence 
in  it.  Experience  wears  out  pleasure.  Satiety 
and  languor  supervene.  Unbelief  in  God  and 
goodness  gives  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual 
twist  and  weakness ;  impenitence  brings  narrow- 
ness and  coldness  to  the  nature.  "  Passion,  in 
most  languages,  as  in  our  own,  means  suffering." 
Pride,  and  revenge,  and  lawless  desire  have  ever 
been  attended  by  disappointment,  mourning,  and 
woe.  The  man  who  fears  not  God  has  no  ground 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  his  hilarity,  no  reason 
for  his  serenity,  for  he  has  no  possession  in  this 
world  which  may  not  be  swept  away,  and  no  one 
on  his  side  who  will  abide  his  unfailing  prop  and 
comforter.'  The  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  is  in 
the  same  line  of  thought.  Everywhere  is  it  made 
manifest  that  sin  is  -not  only  an  evil  thing,  but  a 
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bitter,  and  that  by  spiritual  necessity  there  is  a  day 
of  wrath  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men. 

Let  sin  mask  itself  as  it  may,  its  laugh  is  hollow, 
its  pleasure  is  evanescent.  Let  those  who  have  no 
reverence  for  the  living  God  smile  and  flourish  as 
they  may,  there  is  no  reality  to  their  happiness, 
no  permanence  to  their  peace.  Sinners,  habitual 
sinners,  are  not  happy,  and  the  truly  happy  man 
is  not  to  be  found  delighting  in  the  company  of 
the  ungodly. 

Observe,  specially,  the  emphatic  gradation  that 
is  here  expressed.  The  man  who  is  blessed  does 
not  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ;  nor  does  he 
stand  in  the  way  of  sinners ;  nor  does  he  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  There  is  increasing  intensity 
of  meaning  in  the  words  here  used.  From  occa- 
sional walking  in  the  counsel  of  the  actually 
wicked,  through  friendly  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  regularly  sinful,  the  end  is  reached  of  an  abid- 
ing residence  in  the  company  of  the  scornful. 
While  this  language  suggests  many  thoughts  to  us 
— while  manifestly  it  brings  out  the  truth  that 
the  truly  blessed  man  does  not,  as  a  matter  of 
habit  and  a  sign  of  character,  occasionally  or  fre- 
quently or  entirely  dwell  in  the  company  and 
follow  the  practices  of  the  ungodly,  it  also  indi- 
cates to  us  the  downward  progress  of  the  sinner. 
He  begins  as  ungodly,  by  violating  some  plain 
laws  of  God ;  he  does  this  occasionally.  Then,  to 
silence  conscience,  he  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners. 
He  fixedly  falls  short  of  the  standard  of  duty. 
He  lowers  the  standard  of  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. He  may  begin  to  think  that  earthly  relations 
constitute  the  only  sphere  of  obligations,  that  this 
world  is  enough  for  him,  that  Scripture  is  too 
strained  and  lofty  for  him,  that  there  may  be  no 
other  world,  and  may  never  have  been  the  mira- 
culous. But  he  cannot  rest  here.  This  position, 
while  acting  as  a  temporary  opiate  to  conscience, 
cannot  satisfy  the  understanding ;  and  the  keener 
the  understanding,  the  more  rapid  and  certain  the 
farther  descent.  His  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
duty  to  suit  himself  must  end  in  the  absolute  and 
disdainful  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Scripture. 
His  doubts  about  another  world  and  the  reality 
of  the  supernatural  will  end  in  contempt.  Tor- 
mented before  his  time,  he  sits  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  raves  and  blasphemes,  laughs  at  the 
Bible  and  the  Sabbath,  private  prayer  and  public 
worship,   ridicules   his  companions   out  of  every 
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relic  of  goodness,  and  tempts  them  to  curse  God 
ami  die. 

Beware  of  the  downward  course  of  sin.  There 
is  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  sin ;  the 
course  of  life  begun  in  occasional  acts  of  deliberate 
ungodliness,  is  ever  apt  to  go  onward  unto  fixed 
undutifolness,  and  thence  to  deepen  and  darken 
into  contemptuous  profanity.  Beware  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  evil ;  tremble  when  you  find  that  your 
reason,  forced  to  vindicate  your  position,  proceeds 
to  lower  the  testing  truths  of  Scripture,  and  cut 
down  your  creed  in  order  to  suit  your  life.  Let 
the  young,  and  those  just  beginning  to  form  a 
character  and  shape  a  destiny  for  themselves, 
ponder  well  these  successive  stages  of  growing 
wickedness.  Choose  wisely  your  companions;  mark 
well  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  desire  and  action  ; 
test  yourselves  by  the  perfect  standard ;  and  in 
the  court  of  conscience  be  true  and  earnest. 

Let  the  mature  ponder  carefully  these  words,  and 
ask  themselves  if  there  be  any  suspicious  approxi- 
mation even  to  the  first  stage  described.  You 
are  in  the  midst  of  your  most  important  designs 
and  pursuits ;  there  is  no  work  of  more  moment 
given  to  you  to  do  than  to  make  sure  work  of 
cleaving  with  the  willingness  of  your  being  to  the 
paths  of  godliness.  Let  the  aged  ponder  well 
these  words.  There  is  no  more  unlovely  sight 
than  to  see  an  old  age  reft  of  wisdom  and  gravity, 
tottering  or  reeling  with  silly  hilarity  or  angry 
clamour,  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  the  way  of 
sinners,  or  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

II.  Coming  now  to  the  positive  description  of  the 
blessed  man,  we  read  :  "  His  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day 
and  night."  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  not 
of  the  wicked,  if  he  would  be  happy,  not  enough 
for  him  to  escape  the  miseries  and  pursuits  of  sin. 
If  he  would  be  really  happy,  he  must  live  with  his 
heart  and  life  linked  on  to  the  will  and  way  of  God. 
There  is  a  divinely  appointed  and  necessary  fitness 
between  Bible  truth  and  human  nature,  which  can- 
not be  disturbed  without  loss  or  danger.  Accept 
the  Bible,  honestly  accept  the  Bible,  study  it  deeply 
and  sympathetically,  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it,  as  seed  in  the  good  soil  of  honest  hearts  ;  and 
all  else  that  goes  to  constitute  life,  salvation, 
perfection,  or  true  blessedness  to  a  man  follows  in 
its  track.  Repentance  comes,  for  the  Bible  tells 
man  that  he  is  a  sinner ;  it  points  out  the  evil 
and  the  doom  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  Faith 
comes,  for  its  cry  is  "  Believe  and  live."  Hope 
comes,  for  it  tells  man  that  above  every  threatening 
there  is  divine  mercy,  and  beyond  every  fear  and 
sorrow  there  is  perfect  bliss.  Love  comes,  for  it 
shows  us,  by  the  revelation  He  has  been  pleased  to 
make  us  of  Himself,  that  God  is  worthy  to  be 
loved  with  all  our  heart.  Prayer  comes,  for  through 
its  promises  it  creates  the  privilege  and  asserts  the 
power  of  prayer  to  our  Heavenly  Father.     Holiness 


comes,  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  apprehended  by 
the  reason  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of  man  is  as 
the  image  of  God  in  mortal  flesh,  another  name  for 
holiness.  Accept  the  Bible  as  God  desires  a  man 
to  accept  it,  and  there  is  not  a  mercy  or  grace  which 
is  not  placed  within  your  reach.  Reject  the  Bible 
through  contempt  or  carelessness,  and  every  element 
that  goes  to  make  the  life  of  man  reasonably  con- 
tented and  cheerful  goes,  goes  not  all  at  once,  it 
may  be  goes  gradually,  but  still  goes.  There  is  no 
need  of  repentance,  for  there  is  no  sin  to  mourn 
over.  There  is  no  need  of  faith,  for  no  Saviour 
is  required  or  desired.  Prayer  becomes  mere 
thanksgiving  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
bounties  of  providence,  and  desire  for  more  light 
into  the  fixedness  of  the  orderly  working  going  on 
around  us.  Public  worship  is  an  unprofitable 
series  of  exercises,  men  can  pray  and  read  sermons 
for  themselves  at  home.  Morality  degenerates  into 
convenience  or  custom.  Instead  of  Christian  resig- 
nation there  emerges  a  cold  recognition  of  a  Superior 
Power  ;  instead  of  hope  and  love,  incredulity,  in- 
difference, or  gloomy  dread.  Prayer  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  the  pulse  of  the  Christian.  According  as  the 
heart  beats  feebly,  intermittently,  or  strongly  in  prayer 
to  God,  so  have  the  heart  and  life  to  be  judged. 
Charity,  Christian  liberality  in  proportion  to  abdity, 
is  frequently  said  to  be  the  spiritual  thermometer  by 
which  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  a  congregation  or 
church  is  to  be  measured.  But  without  undervalu- 
ing these  means  of  determining  the  state  of  the  heart 
before  God,  I  believe  there  is  one  test  that  goes  deeper 
down  and  farther  back  than  either  of  these,  and  that 
is  the  test  of  honestly  reading  the  Bible,  so  reading 
it  as  to  be  able  to  meditate  upon  it  day  and 
night.  It  is  a  very  important  question  for  every 
professing  Christian  to  put  to  himself— Am  I  by  my 
self-sacrifice  and  charity  taking  as  much  interest  as  I 
might  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  others? 
It  is  a  very  important  and  testing  question  for  a  man 
to  put  to  himself — Am  I  cultivating  the  spirit,  and 
delighting  in  the  practice  of  daily  prayer,  as  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart-searching  God?  But  per- 
haps a  more  testing  question  is  this — Is  the  Bible 
my  delight  1  Am  I  reading  and  meditating  on  it 
day  and  night  1  A  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian 
may  be  dwelling  habitually  in  the  realm  of  sin,  and 
yet  continue  to  be  wonderfully  liberal  in  his  dona- 
tions to  the  cause  of  God.  A  man  may  be  living 
in  known  sin,  habitually  guilty  of  untruthfulness, 
bad-heartedness,  or  immorality,  and  yet  be  a  fre- 
quent attender  at  the  House  of  God,  maintain  a 
kind  of  family  worship,  and  even  for  a  time  go 
through  the  semblance  of  private  prayer.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  as  we  investigate  the 
tendencies  in  our  own  nature,  and  reflect  on  what 
is  taking  place  around  us,  that,  in  general,  the  first 
indication  of  a  man  being  attracted  unto  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly  is  not  Sabbath-desecration,  not 
irregular  attendance  at  the  House  of  God,  not  even 
prayerlessness — these  come  after — but  his  having 
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given  up  the  habit  of  reading  thoughtfully  and 
lovingly,  day  by  day,  some  portion  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Read  some  portion  of  Scripture,  however 
small  j  carry  out  with  you  in  the  ordinary  work-a- 
day  world  some  text  of  sacred  writ ;  let  your  soul 
in  this  way  naturally  recur  to  truths  of  highest 
moment,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  strife  of  men 
you  are  strongly  clad,  wonderfully  rescued  from 
the  misery  of  surprises  into  sin,  and  enjoy  a  quiet- 
ness and  a  sense  of  stability  that  are  the  foretastes 
and  the  pioneers  of  perfect  and  endless  blessedness. 
The  Bible  is  the  Spirit's  instrument  for  making 
Christians ;  the  Bible  is  the  Spirit's  instrument  for 
increasing  the  Christianity,  and  so  furthering  the 
blessedness,  of  those  who  are  already  Christians. 
Our  love  of  the  Bible  is  an  indication,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bereans,  not  of  effeminacy  of  nature, 
but  of  nobility  of  character,  the  key  to  human 
happiness,  and  a  plain  proof  of  our  love  to  God. 


a  jlotfjer's  Experience. 

HOW  it  wrung  my  heart  from  my  children  to  part. 
No  eye  but  my  Father's  could  see  ; 
Though  in  my  despair  I  thought  He  did  not  care, 
And  charged  Him  with  cruelty. 

My  first-born  boy,  my  pride  and  my  joy, 

A  sweet,  patient  suffererwas  he. 
He  said,  "  When  I  die,  I  will  go  to  the  sky, 

And  you  all  must  follow  me." 

Though  few  were  his  years  in  this  valley  of  tears, 

He  was  ripe  for  eternity  ; 
His  small  feet  had  trod  in  the  ways  of  his  God 

From  his  earliest  infancy. 

He  said,  "  Mother  dear  !  for  myself  I've  no  fear, 

For  Jesus  is  waiting  for  me  ; 
Though  my  body  they  lay  in  the  cold,  cold  clay, 

My  spirit  to  heaven  will  flee  ; 

"  For  Jesus  I  love,  who  came  from  above, 

To  die  on  the  cross  for  me. " 
Thus  he  ceased  not  to  strive,  though  his  years  were  but 
five, 

To  strengthen  and  comfort  me. 

But  I,  hardened  and  blind,  thought  that  God  was  unkind, 

Nor  comfort,  nor  love  could  I  see, 
I  thought  it  so  hard  that  he  could  not  be  spared 

A  little  while  longer  to  me. 

Thus  I  fostered  my  grief,  until  time  brought  relief, 

And  blunted  my  agony  ; 
Again  I  found  rest,  as  I  held  to  my  breast 

Other  babes  who  were  given  to  me. 

How  it  made  me  rejoice  while  my  dear  little  boys 

I  watch'd  in  their  innocent  glee  ; 
But  one  gained  my  love  all  the  others  above, 

For  ways  so  endearing  had  he. 

But  the  sharp  frost  of  pain  has  stricken  again 

The  buds  on  the  family  tree  : 
Then  I  cried  night  and  day,  "0  Lord,  take  not  away 

Another  sweet  blossom  from  me." 

But  death's  cruel  dart  struck  the  flower  of  my  heart, 

My  sweet  little  darling  of  three, 
And  I  said  in  despair,  "  Of  what  use  is  my  prayer, 

Since  God  will  not  listen  to  me  ?" 


I  endeavour'd  to  hide  my  wounds  in  my  pride, 

And  struggled  rebelliously  ; 
Since  He's  taken  the  best,  He  may  take  all  the  rest, 

I  thought  in  my  misery. 

I  murmured  at  God,  I  kiss'd  not  the  rod, 

I  would 'not  His  loving  hand  see  ; 
Though  I  well  knew  that  I  was  a  sinner,  yet  why 

Should  the  Innocent  suffer  for  me  ? 

Yet  this  was  the  thought  made  me  feel,  as  I  ought, 

My  terrible  iniquity, 
For  what  was  my  loss  to  the  shame  and  the  cross 

That  my  Saviour  suffer 'd  for  me  ? 

My  proud  heart  was  broke,  and  I  flew  to  the  Rock, 

And  clung  to  it  helplessly  ; 
And  there  I  found  strength  and  comfort  at  length, 

Because  it  was  riven  for  me. 

No  more  I'm  distressed,  now  my  heart  is  at  rest, 

And  I  His  great  mercy  can  see  ; 
In  His  garden  above  He  has  planted  in  love 

My  darlings,  to  keep  them  for  me. 

A.M. 
Jedburgh,  February  1879. 

&  &alfc  tottij  tfje  Jarm  ScrbantS. 

V. — Life  and  Work  on  the  Farm — as  it  is  ; 

AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

A  S  regards  the  time  of  working  on  the  farm — what 
is  this  1  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  ten  hours  a 
day.  But  we  must  add  to  these  ten  hours — say  one, 
for  the  orra  men  in  going  to  and  coming  from  their 
work ;  and  for  the  horsemen— say  two,  taken  up  in 
feeding  and  grooming  the  horses,  and  in  keeping  the 
harness  all  right.  Thus  we  may  say  that  you  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  Now,  is  this  as  it  should  be  1 
Are  twelve  hours  a  day  of  farm-work  over  much  for 
the  body  and  soul  of  a  man  1  Well ;  it  is  quite 
enough,  but  I  will  not  say  it  is  too  much.  In  my 
farm-servant  days  we  wrought  longer  time.  We 
had  no  interval  of  two  hours  at  mid-day,  as  you  now 
have.  We  were  at  it  from  five  till  seven  o'clock. 
We  took  no  fixed  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  we 
just  ate  our  meal,  picked  our  teeth,  and  at  it  again. 
And  during  turnip  seed  we  began  work  at  five 
o'clock,  so  that,  what  with  getting  the  horses  ready 
in  the  morning,  and  settling  up  things  at  night,  we 
were  engaged  from  4  am.  till  7  p.m.,  making  for  us 
a  day  of  fifteen  hours ;  and  this  for  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  wages  you  now  have.  Well,  then, 
you  men-servants  have  not  excessive,  unhealthy 
working  -hours.  As  regards  the  women-servants, 
I  used  to  think  that  they  were  worse  off  than  the 
men  in  this  respect.  They  used  (I  hope  it  is 
different  now)  to  have  no  time  at  all  to  themselves. 
They  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  wrought  on 
till  bed-time. 

As  regards  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
you  give  in  this  working  time,  will  you  let  me 
speak  a  word  about  this1?  Is  this  as  it  should  be? 
Well,  speaking  generally,  I  would  say,  yes ;  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  as  it  should  be,  in  so  far  as  the 
earthly  master  is  concerned.  There  are,  I  well 
know,  many  exceptions.     There  are  many  of  you 
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very  unprincipled,  unfaithful,  and  dishonest  as  to 
the  time  and  work  you  owe  to  your  master, — many 
of  you  who  don't  care  how  much  of  his  time  and 
property  you  hash,  and  waste,  and  destroy, — many 
of  you  who  don't  seem  to  cave  for  anything  but  six 
o'clock  at  night,  the  term,  and  your  wages.  But, 
with  such  exceptions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  of  our  trades  or  professions, 
work  done  and  service  given  more  carefully, 
honestly,  and  faithfully  than  among  you  farm- 
servants.  I  have  in  my  mind  and  memory  many 
noble  specimens  of  such  work  and  service. 

I  have  said  : — In  so  far  as  the  earthly  master  is 

rned — because   I  think  there  is  a  defect — a 

something  lacking  in  your  daily  work,  in  so  far  as 

Heavenly  Master  is  concerned;    and  because  I 

wish  to  try  to  help  you  to  remedy  this  defect, — to 

perfect  what  is  thus  lacking  in  your  service. 

I  fear  it  is  a  common  opinion  among  you,  and 
among  others  who  should  know  better,  that  there 
is  something  mean  and  degrading  in  manual  labour 
such  as  yours  ; — that  the  work  of  a  farm-servant  is 
a  drudgery  which  no  cultivated,  elevated,  gentle- 
manly man  could  engage  in.  Now  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  this  opinion,  by  whomsoever  held,  is  ex- 
ceedingly sdly  and  exceedingly  false.  There  is 
nothing  mean  and  degrading  in  manual  work  like 
yours.  Why,  the  Lord  of  Glory  Himself,  when  on 
earth,  wrought  with  His  hands  at  a  carpenter's 
bench.  The  greatest  of  all  His  apostles  wrought 
with  his  hands  at  the  not  very  cleanly  occupation 
of  tent-making.  If  you  are  not  cultivated,  refined 
gentlemen  in  the  true  sense  of  that  name,  it  is  not 
your  work  that  is  to  blame.  Dear  friends,  I  wish 
to  ennoble,  dignify,  and  glorify  your  work  in  your 
estimation.  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  you  for  that  work,  and  that  it  is  as  necessary 
in  His  kingdom,  and  as  honourable  in  His  sight,  as 
any  office,  or  occupation,  or  profession  on  earth  I 
wish  to  ennoble,  and  dignify,  and  glorify  your  work 
by  getting  you  to  look  upon  it  in  this  light,  and  to 
do  it  as  unto  Him ;  and  to  do  it  as  heartily  and  as 
perfectly  as  ever  you  can,  feeling  that  it  is  in  this 
way  chiefly  that  you  have  to  glorify  Him  on  the 
earth  and  finish  the  work  He  hath  given  you  to  do. 

Now  as  regards  the  time  you  can  call  your  own, 
and  can  use  as  you  please ; — wlmt  about  it  1  After 
giving  twelve  hours  to  your  master  and  eight  hours 
for  sleep,  you  have  still  left  four  hours  a  day 
which  you  can  use  as  you  like.  In  addition  to 
this  you  have  all  the  Lord's  Day.  Thus  you  have 
what  amounts  to  two  days  a  week  all  to  yourself. 
Well,  what  are  you  doing  with  this  precious  time  ? 
Are  you  valuing  and  using  it  as  you  should  do  1 
You  should  value  and  use  it  for  self-culture  and 
self-improvement ; — for  reading,  thinking,  and  ele- 
vating yourselves  ; — for  bringing  out  and  up  your 
manhood  to  the  perfect  stature  which  your  God  and 
Father  hath  endowed  and  intended  you  to  reach. 
The  chief  side  of  your  manhood  is  not  the  bodily, 
animal   side ;    it   is  the  intellectual,  moral,   and 


spiritual  side.  Well,  if  you  let  this,  the  chief  side, 
lie  waste,  uncultivated,  uncared  for,  what  a  sad 
specimen  of  a  man  shall  you  be  !  Dear  friends,  you 
should  not  let  it  lie  waste.  You  should  use  your 
spare  time  in  improving  and  elevating  it.  You 
should  read  and  think  over  good  and  useful  books. 
Where  there  is  a  parish  library,  you  should  get  books 
out  of  it.  You  should  ask  your  master  or  mistress 
to  oblige  you  with  a  read  of  any  they  may  have. 
You  should  form  yourselves  into  a  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  make  your  evenings  enjoyable 
and  profitable  by  reading  time  about,  stopping  now 
and  then,  to  see  who  remembers  and  understands 
best  what  has  been  read ;  and,  for  variety,  taking 
a  turn  and  a  trial  at  arithmetic  and  writing.  I 
have  seen  this  done  with  great  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement. Then  the  unspeakably  precious  Lord's 
Day — unspeakably  precious  for  body  and  soul,  0 
value  and  use  aright  this  Day.  Let  it  be  set  apart 
chiefly  for  spiritual  use.  Come  regularly  out  to 
meet  your  God  in  His  House.  You  younger  ser- 
vants, go  to  the  Bible  class  until  you  come  to  the 
Lord's  Table  and  there  publicly  give  yourself  to  the 
Lord.  Use  the  blessed  Sabbath-day  in  all  the  ways 
you  can  for  quickening,  feeding,  strengthening 
your  spiritual  life — for  getting  a  clearer  view  and  a 
firmer  hold  of  your  Saviour,  and  so  getting  from 
Him,  week  by  week,  fresh  sympathy,  strength,  and 
courage  to  bear  your  burdens,  to  resist  your  tempta- 
tions, and  to  hold  right  on  in  God's  way  to  the 
crown  of  life.  And  surely  there  should  no  day  pass 
without  reading  a  portion,  however  small,  of  God's 
Word,  and  simple  earnest  prayer,  however  short. 

Such  should  be  the  way  of  using  your  spare  time, 
— should  be  the  way  of  your  life  if  that  life  is  to  be 
a  godly,  healthy,  well-proportioned,  happy  one.  But 
is  it  the  way  of  it  ?  Dear  friends,  let  me  be  honest 
with  you,  and  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  because  I 
tell  you  the  truth ;  for  I  assure  you,  I  sincerely  mean 
and  desire  your  good.  No ;  I  believe  this  is  not 
the  way  of  it,  as  a  general  rule.  You  waste  the 
time  you  should  use  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  your  soul  in  indolence  and  inertness,  in 
sloth  and  sleep ;  or,  in  doing  what  is  useless  and 
often  sinful.  Your  time  together  is  spent  in 
profitless  talk,  and  alas  !  often  in  talk  which  is 
foul  and  filthy,  obscene  and  sickeningly  disgusting  ; 
also  in  talk  which  is  full  of  horrible  oaths  and 
curses,  and  taking  of  God's  blessed  name  in  vain. 
No  reading  or  thinking ;  no  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual exercises  and  enjoyments ;  God's  Word  never 
opened ;  no  prayer  ever  put  up ;  the  Lord's  Day 
broken,  profaned,  abused ;  many  of  you  very  seldom, 
some  of  you  hardly  ever,  entering  the  House  of 
God ;  no  getting  you  to  come  to  the  Bible  Class 
and  to  the  Lord's  Table ;  your  Saturday  evening 
and  Saturday  night  very  frequently  spent  in  the 
polluting,  debasing  gratification  of  animal  lust,  and 
in  other  deeds  of  darkness  and  degradation.  Thus 
there  is  no  heart  to  meet  God  on  His  Holy  Day, 
rather  the  inclination  and  the  effort  is  to  keep  Him 
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out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  as  much  as  possible. 
So  the  blessed  Lord's  Day,  with  all  its  opportunities 
and  possibilities,  is  neutralised  and  destroyed,  wasted 
and  lost,  in  lolling  aud  dozing  in  bed,  in  reading 
the  People's  Journal,  aud  in  wandering  about  seeking 
the  company  and  fellowship  of  those  whose  way  of 
life  is  like  your  own. 

Brothers,  sisters,  what  a  sad  state  of  matters  is 
this !  What  stores  of  anguish,  remorse,  aud  wrath 
are  you  treasuring  up  for  yourselves  ; — what  a 
dismal,  dreary  old  age  and  death  and  hereafter 
must  close  in  upon  a  life  like  this  ! 

As  you  read  this,  may  God  arrest  you,  and 
compel  you  to  look  at  the  life  you  are  living.  May 
He  flash  down  from  heaven  such  a  light  upon  that 
life  as  that  you  shall  be  constrained  to  see  it  in  its 
true  character,  and  to  feel  it  to  be  an  intolerable 
hell  that  you  must  escape  from  with  all  your  speed 
and  all  your  might. 

Farm-servant  men  and  women,  you  see  I  am 
going  on  the  supposition — I  am  taking  it  for 
granted — that  you  may  and  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
refined,  elevated  men  and  women ;  that  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  side  of  your  being  may 
and  ought  to  be  brought  out,  exercised,  developed, 
perfected ;  that  you  may  and  ought  to  be  as  real 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  any  in  the  land,  in  God's 
estimation  of  worth  and  nobleness.  Now  this,  at 
first  sight,  may  seem  to  you  and  to  others  a  very 
fond  imagination, — a  romantic,  sentimental,  im- 
practicable notion  ;  and  a  great  many  objections, 
excuses,  hindrances,  impossibilities  will  be  raised, 
alleged,  urged  against  it.  Well,  I  should  like  to 
meet  and  answer  these— should  like  to  give  good 
grounds  and  reasons  for  this  hope  that  is  in  me  as 
regards  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters.  But  I  have 
not  room  to  do  so  in  this  month's  Magazine ;  I 
must  wait  till  next  month's  one. 

Meantime,  I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  telling 
you  something  which  has  been  running  in  my  mind, 
and,  perhaps,  in  yours  also,  through  all  our  talk 
together.  Something  like  this  may  have  been  in 
your  mind :  Why  is  this  Magazine  and  this  Old 
Farm  Servant  singling  out  us  as  if  we  were  sinners 
above  all  others  ?  There  are  others  of  the  working 
classes — ay,  and  of  the  so-called  higher  classes  too, 
quite  as  bad,  and  quite  as  much  in  need  of  being 
talked  to  as  we  are.  Well,  dear  friends,  this  may 
be,  and,  I  believe,  is  perfectly  true.  And  I  trust 
others,  as  well  as  you,  are  reading  these  papers  and 
taking  what  they  say  home  to  themselves ;  for  a 
great  deal  of  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  equally 
applicable  to  others.  And,  once  for  all,  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  the  Old  Farm  Servant  is  not 
singling  you  out  because  he  thinks  you  sinners 
above  all  others ;  but  he  is  singling  you  out  be- 
cause he  is  an  old  farm  servant,  and  therefore  speci- 
ally knows  and  loves  and  wishes  to  benefit  you  ; — 
because  he  feels  that  his  God  has  specially  prepared 
and  specially  called  him  to  speak  to  you  and  help 
you.    Do  not,  then,  let  any  such  suspicious,  envious, 


jealous  thoughts  prejudice  and  prevent  you  from 
receiving  and  profiting  by  what  God  may  be  giving 
me  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  not  comparing  and  con- 
trasting you  with  others  at  all ;  I  am  not  thinking 
whether  you  are  better  or  worse  than  others. 
Never  mind  others.  It  does  not  make  us  any 
better  that  others  are  equally  bad.  Let  us  keep 
together  and  think  of  our  own  selves.  The  ques- 
tion is — not :  What  are  others,  and  what  are  they 
doing  ? — but :  What  am  I,  and  what  am  I  doing  ? 
— not :  Am  I  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  others  1 
but  Am  I,  with  the  help  of  God  my  Saviour,  climb- 
ing out  of  the  depths  of  a  dark,  miserable,  ungodly 
life, — up  and  on  to  the  heights  of  the  bright  and 
the  blessed  life  He  hath  made  me  and  means  me 
to  reach — to  which  He  is  pointing  me  and  calling 
down  to  me  :  "  Come  up  hither  "  ?  and  is  this  Old 
Farm  Servant  doing  anything  to  help  me  up  1 
An  Old  Farm  Servant. 


"  M)m  to  ce  Sfotft  ano  fofjm  to  U 
Slofo/' 

By  Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes. 

TT  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  hoard  of  truth  in 
-*-  those  words,  "  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath."  Swift  to  hear — why,  half  the 
young  folk  don't  hear  at  alL  They're  taken  up 
with  themselves,  and  think  they  know  more  than 
those  who  would  help  them  with  a  word  of  counsel. 
They  are  slow  to  hear ;  and  not  only  young  folk, 
but  most  of  us.  We  think  we  are  wise  enough, 
and  listen  little  to  others ;  for,  indeed,  we  think  we 
have  no  need  to  learn.  Slow  to  hear !  Slow  to 
hear,  too,  the  sweet  strain  of  comfort  and  joy  and 
peace  sung  by  angels,  and  echoed  through  the 
gospel.  Slow  to  hear  !  We  are  deaf  adders  stop- 
ping our  ears,  surely,  or  such  music  would  soothe 
and  refresh,  and  uphold  and  attract  us — "  Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  refresh  you." 

Slow  to  speak  !  Half  our  sins  are  of  the  tongue. 
We  speak  hasty  words,  unkind  words,  unwise 
words — nay,  foolish  words,  and  perhaps  untrue 
words;  and  there  is  a  stain  on  our  souls,  and  a 
sword  pierces  through  us  when  we  remember  them. 
Yet  we  are  swift,  hasty,  reckless ;  in  a  hurry  to 
speak. 

Not  slow,  not  watchful — guarded  and  anxious 
lest  we  should  sin  with  the  tongue — nay,  on  the 
contrary,  we  let  our  tongues  loose — scarcely  holding 
the  reins ;  and  sneer  at  our  more  silent  neighbours, 
as  people  who  do  not  talk  because  they  cannot. 

Slow  to  speak  !  Ah,  it  would  be  well  to  curb 
our  tongue  so  well  in  youth  that  it  might  never 
try  for  the  mastery  in  our  later  years. 

Slow  to  wrath.  There  are  none  of  us,  I  know, 
who  cannot  be  made  angry  ;  but  many  can  be  made 
angry  by  a  word  or  a  look.     The  glowing  fire  is  all 
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ready  to  break  out  —  it  only  wants  to  be  fanned 
to  appear.  But  there  again.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  temper  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  trained 
and  embed  in  youth,  and  on  through  life,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  should  be  subdued.  To  be  slow 
to  wrath  is  not  a  natural  condition.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion of  grace,  and  of  habit  acquired  by  grace.  "  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God."  To  be  angry  unfits  us  for  prayer,  and  puts 
us  a  L>ng  way  from  God.  It  does  not  work 
righteousness  but  unrighteousness.  We  are  never 
angry  without  feeling  the  worse  for  it,  without 
being  dragged  down  a  step  —  hindered,  stained, 
disturbed  by  it. 

Well,  good  sooth,  these  words  have  been  in  the 
good  Book  all  the  years  of  our  life,  and  still  we 
are  "  swift  to  speak — swift  to  be  angry ;"  but  that 
is  because  we  are  so  "  slow  to  hear." 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  VII. 

FAILURE. 

THERE  are  times,  probably,  in  the  ltfe  of  all,  when 
everything  seems  to  go  against  one,  when  plans  and 
efforts  turn  out  ill,  or  go  wrong,  and  prospects  look 
utterly  black  and  hopeless.  Such  a  time  fell  upon 
Philosopher  Jack  and  his  friends  some  months  after  their 
arrival  at  the  gold-diggings. 

At  first  they  were  moderately  successful,  and  at  that 
time  what  amazingly  golden  visions  they  did  indulge  ! 

"A  carriage  and  pair,"  soldoquised  Watty  Wilkins, 
one  evening  at  supper,  while  his  eyes  rested  complacently 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  labour — a  little  heap  of 
nuggets  and  gold-dust,  which  lay  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
beside  him  ; — "  a  carriage  and  pair,  a  town  house  in  Lon- 
don, a  country  house  near  Bath  or  Tunbridge  "Wells,  and 
a  shooting-box  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Such  is  my 
reasonable  ambition. " 

"  Not  bad,"  said  Philosopher  Jack,  "if  you  throw  in 
a  salmon  river  near  the  shooting-box,  and  the  right  to 
wear  the  bonnet,  plaid,  and  kilt  at  pleasure." 

"  Not  to  mention  bare  legs  an'  rheumatiz,"  remarked 
Simon  O'Rook,  who  was  busy  with  the  frying-pan. 
"  Sure,  if  the  good  Queen  herself  was  to  order  me  to  putt 
on  such  things,  I'd  take  off  me  bonnet  an'  plaid  in  excuse 
that  I'd  be  kilt  entirely  if  she  held  me  to  it.  All  the 
same  I'd  obey  her,  for  I'm  a  loyal  subject." 

"You're  a  bad  cook,  anyhow,"  said  Baldwin  Burr, 
"  to  burn  the  bacon  like  that." 

"Burn  it!"  retorted  O'Rook  with  an  air  of  annoy- 
ance, "man  alive,  how  can  I  help  it?  It  hasn't  fat 
enough  to  slide  in,  much  less  swim.  It's  my  belief  that 
the  pig  as  owned  it  was  fed  on  mahogany,  sawdust,  and 
Steel  lilin's.  There,  ait  it,  an'  howld  yer  tongue.  It's 
good  enough  for  a  goold-digger,  anyhow." 

"  In  regard  to  that  little  bit  of  ambition  o'  your'n,"  said 
Bob  Corkey,  as  the  party  continued  their  meal,  "  seems 
to  me,  "Watty,  that  you  might  go  in  for  a  carriage  an' 
lour,  or  six,  when  you're  at  it." 

"No,  Corkey,  no,"  returned  the  other,  "that  would 
be  imitating  the  foibles  of  the  great,  which  I  scorn. 
What  is  your  particular  ambition,  now,  Mr.  Luke  ? 
What  will  you  buy  when  you've  dug  up  your  fortune  ?" 

The  cadaverous  individual  addressed,  who  had  become 
thinner  and  more  cadaverous  than  ever,  looked  up  from 
his  pewter  plate,  and,  with  a  sickly  smile,  replied  that 


he  would  give  all  the  gold  in  the  mines  to  purchase  peace 
of  mind. 

This  was  received  with  a  look  of  surprise,  which  was 
followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"Why,  you  ain't  an  escaped  convict,  are  you?" 
exclaimed  Baldwin  Burr. 

"  No,  I'm  only  an  escaped  man  of  business,  escaped 
from  the  toils,  and  worries,  and  confinements  of  city 
life,"  returned  Mr.  Luke,  with  another  sickly  smile,  as 
he  returned  to  his  tough  bacon. 

"Well,  Mr.  Luke,  if  contrast  brings  any  blessing 
with  it,"  said  Edwin  Jack,  ' '  you  ought  to  revive  here, 
for  you  have  splendid  fresh  country  air — by  night  as 
well  as  by  day — a  fine  laborious  occupation  with  pick 
and  shovel,  a  healthy  appetite,  wet  feet  continually, 
mud  up  to  the  eyes,  and  gold  to  your  heart's  content. 
What  more  can  you  desire  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  cadaverous  man  with  a  sigh. 

The  state  of  prosperity  to  which  Jack  referred  did  not 
last.  Their  first  "  claim,"  though  rich,  was  soon  worked 
out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  another.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  poor  one,  yielding  barely  enough  of 
the  precious  metal  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  iway, 
every  article  of  clothing,  tools,  and  food  being  exces- 
sively dear  at  the  mines.  Nevertheless,  they  worked  on 
in  hope,  but  what  was  termed  their  "luck"  became 
worse  and  worse  every  day,  so  that  at  last  they  were 
obliged  to  run  into  debt. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  do,  for  the  principal  store- 
keeper, Higgins  by  name,  saw  that  they  were  respect- 
able, trustworthy  men,  and  felt  pretty  safe  in  giving 
them  supplies  on  credit.  One  bad  result  of  debt  thus 
incurred  was  that  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  party 
was  lowered. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  growled  Philosopher  Jack,  one  even- 
ing, as  he  strode  into  the  tent  and  flung  down  his  tools  ; 
"got  barely  enough  to  keep  the  pot  boding." 

"  Better  that  than  nothing,"  remarked  Watty  Wilkins, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  taking  off  his  wet  boots.  I  haven't 
got  as  much  dust  as  would  gdd  the  end  of  a  bumbee's 
nose.  Hope  some  of  the  others  have  been  more  success- 
ful. None  of  them  have  come  in  yet  except  O'Rook, 
who  is  as  unlucky  as  myself.  He's  off  to  the  store  for 
something  to  supper." 

Watty  sat  down  before  the  fire  which  burned  in  front 
of  the  tent,  and  sadly  toasted  his  toes. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Jack,  sitting  down  beside 
him,  ' '  I  fear  we  were  fools  to  come  here. " 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that,"  returned  Wilkins,  with  a  dubi- 
ous shake  of  the  head.  ' '  Every  one,  you  know,  cannot 
be  lucky.  Some  succeed  and  some  don't.  We  are  down 
just  now,  that's  all.  The  wheel  of  fortune  is  going  round, 
and  something  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  soon." 

"  Nothing  will  turn  up  unless  we  turn  it  up  for  our- 
selves, you  may  depend  upon  that,"  said  Philosopher  Jack. 

' '  The  captain  seemed  to  preach  a  different  doctrine 
from  that  last  Sunday,  didn't  he,  when  he  remarked 
that  God  sometimes  sends  prosperity  and  riches  to  those 
who  neither  ask,  work  for,  nor  deserve  them  ?" 

"  True,  Watty,  but  these,  he  told  us,  were  exceptional 
cases  ;  the  rule  being,  that  those  who  labour  with  body 
or  mind  acquire  possessions,  while  those  who  don't 
labour  fall  into  poverty.  The  simple  truth  of  that  rule 
is  partially  veiled  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  laborious 
men  labour  unwisely,  on  the  one  hand,  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  thousands  of  idle  men  five  on  the  product 
of  their  forefathers'  labours.  Besides,  didn't  the  captain 
also  impress  upon  us  that  success  is  not  success  when  it 
leads  to  evil,  and  failure  is  not  failure  when  it  results 
in  good  ?" 

"From  all  which,"  retorted  Watty,  "you  bring  forward 
strong  proof  that  your  present  growling  at  bad  luck  is 
most  unphilosophic,  you  cross-grained  philosopher." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Jack.  "The  captain's  prin- 
ciples may,  or  may  not,  be  correct.  The  mere  statement 
of  them  does  not  prove  that  my  Ul  luck  just  now  is 
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going  to  result  in  good.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
during  the  time  of  our  good  fortune,  I  had  been  hoarding 
up  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  money  to  my  poor  father, 
and  now  it  has  all  melted  away."' 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Jack,"  said  Watty,  "but  that  is 
not  the  worst  of  it  to  my  mind,  bad  though  it  be.  What 
grieves  me  most  is,  that  my  dear  Mend  and  chum,  Ben 
Trench,  is  surely  losing  his  health  under  the  strain  of 
anxiety  and  hard  work.  You  see,  he  is  not  gifted  with 
the  gutta-percha  feelings  and  cast-iron  frame  of  Philoso- 
pher Jack,  neither  has  he  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  and 
tough  little  corpus  of  Watty  Wilkins,  so  that  it  tells  on 
him  heavily — very  heavily." 

Poor  Watty  said  this  half  jestingly,  yet  with  such  a 
look  of  genuine  feeling  that  Jack  forgot  his  own  troubles 
for  the  moment. 

"Something  must  be  done,"  he  said,  gazing  with  a 
concerned  look  at  the  fire.  ' '  Did  you  observe  that  man 
Conway  last  night  up  at  the  store  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  of  him  ?" 

"He  staked  largely  at  the  gaming-table  last  night — 
and  won." 

Little  Wilkins  glanced  quickly  in  his  friend's  face. 
"Jack,"  he  said,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  earnestness 
quite  unusual  to  him,  "we  must  not  think  of  that. 
Whatever  straits  we  are  reduced  to,  we  must  not  gamble 
— I  repeat,  we  must  not !" 

"  Why  not,  little  man  ?"  asked  Jack  with  an  amused 
smile  at  what  he  considered  an  uncalled-for  burst  of 
seriousness. 

"  Because  it  is  dishonourable,"  said  Wilkins,- promptly. 

"I  don't  see  it  to  be  so,"  returned  Jack.  "If  I  am 
willing  to  stake  my  money  on  a  chance  of  black  or  red 
turning  up,  and  the  banker  is  willing  to  take  his  chance, 
why  should  we  not  do  it  ?  the  chances  are  equal ;  both 
willing  to  win  or  to  lose,  nothing  dishonourable  in  that ! 
Or,  if  I  bet  with  you  and  you  bet  with  me,  we  both 
agree  to  accept  the  consequences,  having  a  right,  of 
course,  to  do  what  we  please  with  our  own. " 

"Now,  Jack,"  said  Wilkins,  "  I'm  not  going  to  set  up 
for  a  little  preacher,  or  attempt  to  argue  with  a  big 
philosopher,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  my  father  has  im- 
pressed on  me  about  this  matter.  One  day,  when  we 
were  passing  some  ragged  boys  playing  pitch  and  toss  on 
the  street,  he  said  to  me,  'Watty,  my  boy,  no  man 
should  gamble,  because  it  is  dishonourable.  To  want 
money  that  does  not  belong  to  you  is  greedy.  To  try  to 
get  it  from  your  neighbour  without  working  for  it  is 
mean.  To  risk  your  money  in  the  hope  of  increasing  it 
by  trade,  or  other  fair  means,  and  so  benefit  yourself  and 
others,  is  right ;  but  to  risk  it  for  nothing,  with  the 
certainty  of  impoverishing  some  one  else  if  you  win,  or 
injuring  yourself  if  you  lose,  is  foolish  and  unfeeling. 
The  fact  that  some  one  else  is  willing  to  bet  with  you, 
only  proves  that  you  have  met  with  one  as  foolish  and 
unfeeling  as  yourself,  and  the  agreement  of  two  unfeeling 
fools  does  not  result  in  wisdom.  You  will  hear  it  said, 
my  boy,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  That  is  not  true.  As  far  as  the  world  at  large 
is  concerned  it  is,  indeed,  partially  true,  but  a  man  may 
only  do  what  God  allows  with  what  He  has  lent  him. 
He  is  strictly  accountable  to  God  for  the  spending  of 
every  penny.  He  is  accountable,  also,  to  his  wife  and 
his  children,  in  a  certain  degree,  ay,  and  to  his  trades- 
men, if  he  owes  them  anything.  Yes,  Watty,  gambling 
for  money  is  dishonourable,  believe  me ! '  Now,  Jack, 
I  did,  and  I  do  believe  him,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

What  Jack  would  have  replied  we  cannot  tell,  for  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  at  that  moment  by  the 
abrupt  appearance  of  Captain  Samson.  He  led  Polly  by 
the  hand.  The  child  had  an  unwonted  expression  of 
sadness  on  her  face. 

"Come  into  the  tent,  now  then,  darling,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "sit  on  my  knee,  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Polly  has  seen  something  in  her  rambles  that  has  made 


her  cry,"  he  explained  to  Jack,  Wilkins,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  who  chanced  to  come  in  while  he  was  speaking. 
"  Let  us  hear  about  it." 

"Oh  !  it  is  so  sad,"  said  Polly,  whimpering.  "You 
know  that  good,  kind  man  Jacob  Buckley,  who  lives  up 
in  Redman's  Gap  with  his  sick  brother  Daniel,  who  is 
so  fond  of  me  ;  well,  I  went  up  to  the  Gap  this  after- 
noon, when  I  had  done  cleaning  up,  to  sit  with  the  sick 
brother  for  a  little.  I  found  him  in  great  anxiety  and 
very  ill.  He  told  me  that  Jacob,  who  had  always  been 
such  a  good  nurse  to  him,  is  much  cast  down  by  his  bad 
luck,  and  has  taken  to  drink,  and  that  he  has  lost  or 
spent  all  his  money,  and  can't  get  credit  at  the  store. 
He  went  out  quite  drunk  last  night,  and  has  not  returned 
since.  Of  course  poor  Daniel  has  had  nothing  to  eat, 
for  he  can't  leave  his  bed  without  help,  and  even  if  he 
could,  there  isn't  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  house." 

This  story  created  much  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of 
Polly's  hearers. 

"  Well  now,  messmates,  what's  to  be  done  in  this 
case  ?"  asked  Captain  Samson,  looking  round. 

"Make  a  c'lection,"  said  O'Rook. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  Watty,  taking  up  his  cap  and 
dropping  several  small  nuggets  into  it  as  he  handed  it  to 
Jack. 

The  philosoper  contributed  a  pretty  large  nugget, 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  had  intended  to  stake  at  the 
gaming-table.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "we  are  reduced  to  low 
enough  circumstances  just  now,  but  we  are  rich  com- 
pared with  poor  Buckley." 

The  entire  party,  at  that  time,  numbered  only 
nine,  including  Polly,  Bounce  and  Badger,  the  other 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  ' '  Lively  Poll "  having 
separated  from  it  soon  after  leaving  San  Francisco.  But 
as  all  of  them  were  men  of  generous  spirit,  Watty's  cap 
soon  contained  a  very  creditable  "  c'lection,"  which  was 
made  up  forthwith  into  a  bag,  and  carried,  with  some 
cooked  provisions,  by  Polly  to  Redman's  Gap,  under  the 
safe  escort  of  her  father  and  Baldwin  Burr. 

The  following  evening,  after  supper,  Philosopher  Jack 
quietly  put  his  last  bag  of  gold  into  his  pocket  and  went 
off  with  it  to  Higgins'  store.  On  the  way  up  he  entered 
into  a  debate  with  himself  as  to  the  rectitude  of  gambling. 
He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  composed  of  two  persons  ; 
one  of  whom  condemned,  while  the  other  defended  gam- 
bling. But  Jack  had  a  strong  will  of  his  own.  He  was 
not  to  be  lightly  turned  from  a  purpose,  either  by  the 
disputants  within  him,  or  by  the  arguments  of  his  friend 
Wilkins.  Being  a  good  reasoner,  our  philosopher  found 
that  the  condemner  of  gambling  within  him  was  rapidly 
getting  the  best  of  the  argument ;  he  therefore  brought 
the  matter  to  a  point  by  suddenly  exclaiming  aloud, 
"  Now,  the  question  is,  shall  I  do  it  ?" 

"Don't!"  said  his  old,  brusque,  but  faithful  friend 
conscience,  with  a  promptitude  that  made  him  quite 
uncomfortable. 

"Or,"  continued  Jack,  slowly,  "shall  I  go  back  and 
wait  to  see  whether  things  will  take  a  turn  and  mend  ? " 

"Do  !"  answered  his  friend. 

If  Jack  had  put  more  questions,  he  would  have 
received  clear  and  emphatic  replies,  but  he  merely  said 
"  Pooh  !"  and  when  a  man  says  "pooh  !"  to  conscience 
he  is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

At  Higgins'  store  gold-miners  assembled  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  talk  and  drink,  and  gamble.  As  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  procured  there,  miners  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
steady  to  the  disreputable,  were  to  be  found  assembled 
at  times,  but  it  was  chiefly  the  latter  who  "  hung  about " 
the  place.  No  notice  was  taken  of  Jack  as  he  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  except  by  one  or  two  acquaintances, 
who  gave  him  a  passing  nod  of  recognition. 

At  the  bar  there  was  assembled  a  boisterous  group, 
who  were  laughing  heartily  at  something.  Jack  joined 
it,  and  found  a  tall,  half-tipsy  man  offering  to  bet  with 
another.  When  men  are  smitten  with  the  gambling  spirit, 
anything  that  affords  a  "  chance  "  will  serve  their  turn. 
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"See  here,  now,"  said  the  tall  man,  looking  round, 
•'  1  repeat,  that  I'll  bet  any  man  ten  dollars— all  1  have 
in  the  world— that  there's  not  any  four  of  the  men  in 
this  -tore  can  prevent  my  lifting  this  tumbler  of  water 
to  my  lips." 

He  held  out  a  tumbler  in  his  right  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  straightened  his  long  sinewy  arm. 

Some  of  those  present  laughed,  but  one,  a  short,  thick- 


set, powerful  fellow,  said  "  Done  !"  at  once,  and  stepped 
forward. 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  the  tall  man,  with  a  smile, 
"  lay  hold.  You  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
me  by  yourself,  but  come  on  some  more  of  you." 

Three  strong  fellows  rose  and  laughingly  grasped  the 
man's  arm,  while  several  of  the  lookers-on  began  to  bet 
on  the  event. 


"Now,  hold  fast,"  said  the  tall  man,  giving  his  arm 
a  slight  but  vigorous  shake,  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  those  who  held  it  to  tighten  their  grip  powerfully. 

"  Oh  !  you're  not  strong  enough,"  he  added  ;  "  come, 
.  aother  of  you!"  Hereupon  a  fifth  man  rose,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  aim  amid  much  laughter. 

.\i  that  momenta  big,  rough  miner  pushed  his  way 
through  tie  crowd  and  demanded  to  know  "  what  was 
up."  On  being  told,  lie  drew  a  bag  from  his  pocket, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I'll  bet  you  this  bag  of  dust,  if  you  can 
match  it,  that  these  five  men  will  prevent  you  easily. 


They  are  strong  enough  to  hold  Goliath  himself,  if  he 
were  here." 

' '  Sony  that  I  can't  match  your  bag,  stranger,"  replied 
the  tall  man  ;  "  I'm  only  game  for  ten  dollars,  and  that's 
already  staked. " 

"But  /  can  match  it,"  exclaimed  Philosopher  Jack, 
suddenly  producing  his  bag,  which  was  much  the  same 
size  as  that  of  the  big  miner. 

"Now,  then,  hold  fast,  but  don't  break  the  bone  if 
you  can  help  it,"  said  the  tall  man,  giving  his  arm 
another  shake. 
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The  laugh  with  which  this  was  received  was  changed 
into  a  roar  of  delight,  when  the  tall  man  passed  his  left 
arm  over  the  heads  of  those  who  held  him,  and  with  his 
left  hand  conveyed  the  tumbler  to  his  lips. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  disputation  immediately,  as 
to  the  justice  of  paying  up  bets  on  what  was  obviously  a 
"sell,"  but  it  was  ruled  that  in  this  case  they  had  been 
fairly  lost  and  won,  so  that  the  big  miner  turned  his 
back  on  his  bag  of  gold,  and,  with  a  deep  curse,  left  the 
store. 

Never  before  had  Edwin  Jack  felt  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself  as  when  he  went  forward  and  took 
up  the  two  bags  of  gold.  He  did  it,  however,  and, 
hurriedly  quitting  the  store,  returned  to  his  tent. 

There  was  a  small  portion  of  the  tent  curtained  off  at 
the  farther  extremity  as  a  chamber  for  Polly  Samson. 
Jack  was  relieved,  on  arriving,  to  find  that  she  had  retired 
to  it  for  the  night.  He  was  also  glad  to  observe  that 
all  his  tired  companions  were  asleep,  with  the  exception 
of  O'Rook.  That  worthy  was  busy  clearing  up  his  pots 
and  pans  for  the  night. 

"It's  late  you  are  to-night,"  remarked  O'Rook  with  a 
yawn. 

"  Yes,  I've  been  to  the  store,"  said  Jack  ;  "hand  me 
that  candle  ;  thanks." 

Turning  his  back  on  his  comrade,  he  opened  the  bag 
which  he  had  won,  and  looked  in.  The  first  thing  that 
met  his  astonished  gaze  was  the  identical  nugget  which 
he  had  contributed  the  evening  before  to  the  sick  miner 
at  Redman's  Gap.  There  was  a  name  inside  the  bag. 
Holding  it  near  the  candle  he  read — "  Buckley  !" 

"They  must  have  been  robbed  !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self;  then,  rising,  said  to  O'Rook,  "  I've  taken  a  fancy 
to  go  up  to  the  Gap  to  see  the  Buckleys.  Don't  mistake 
me  for  a  thief  when  I  return." 

"No  mistake  at  all  if  I  did,"  returned  O'Rook,  "for 
you're  stealin'  a  march  on  us  all  just  now,  an'  isn't  it 
robbin'  yourself  of  your  night's  rest  you  are  ?  ah  !  then, 
a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way  ;  good  luck  go  with  ye." 

Before  the  sentence  and  the  yawn  that  followed  it 
were  finished,  Jack  was  on  his  way  to  the  Gap.  He 
found  the  elder  Buckley  seated  on  a  log  by  his  brother's 
couch,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  A  glance 
showed  him  that  the  sick  man  was  dying.  Jacob  looked 
up  quickly.  His  face  was  haggard  from  the  combined 
effects  of  dissipation,  grief,  and  watshing.  He  seemed 
rather  annoyed  than  pleased  by  Jack's  visit. 

"  I'm  grieved  to  see  Daniel  so  ill,"  said  Jack  in  a  low 
voice,  which,  however,  roused  the  attention  of  the  invalid. 

"  Dying,"  said  Jacob  sternly,  though  in  a  voice  that 
was  scarcely  audible.  "  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  he 
added,  almost  fiercely,  as  he  observed,  and  at  once 
recognised,  the  bag  in  his  visitor's  hand. 

"Your  property,"  answered  Jack.  "Have  you  not 
missed  it  ?  I  conclude,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  stolen 
from  you,  because  it  was  gambled  away  by  a  big,  rough 
fellow,  at  Higgins'  store  this  evening. " 

A  peculiar  smile  flitted  for  a  moment  across  the  rugged 
face  of  Jacob  Buckley  as  he  said,  "  No,  he  didn't  steal  it. 
Not  being  able  to  leave  my  brother  myself,  I  sent  him 
with  it  to  the  store  to  try  his  luck.  It  was  my  last 
throw,  contained  all  I  had,  includin'  the  dust  and 
nuggets  you  and  your  comrades  sent  me  last  night." 

He  said  tins  in  a  hard,  reckless,  defiant  manner,  then 
looked  suddenly  in  Jack's  eyes  and  inquired  with  an 
expression  of  curiosity  how  he  came  by  the  bag. 

"  I  won  it,  God  forgive  me,"  said  Jack,  a  deep  flush  of 
shame  overspreading  his  face,  "  and  I  now  come  to  return 
what  I  had  no  right  to  win." 

A  sound  from  the  dying  man  attracted  their  attention 
at  that  moment. 

"He  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Jacob,  who  had 
stooped  down  to  listen. 

Jack  bent  over  the  sick  man,  who  said  in  a  low 
whisper,  with  occasional  pauses  for  breath,  for  his 
strength  was  almost  gone  : — 


"God  bless  you  !  You've  saved  his  life.  He  said  if 
he  lost  that  gold  that  he'd  blow  out  his  brains-  and 
he'd  have  done  it — he  would  ;  I  know  Jacob — he'd  have 
done  it.     Read  to  me — the  Word — the  only  true  gold." 

Jack  looked  round.  Jacob  had  sat  down,  and  again 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"I  have  not  my  Bible  with  me,"  said  Jack,  "but  I 
can  repeat  passages  from  memory." 

He  began  with  the  words,  "  They  that  trust  in  Him 
shall  never  be  put  to  confusion,"  when  the  dying  man 
roused  himself,  and  with  a  strong  effort  whispered, 
"  0  sir !  I  do  trust  in  Him.  Will  you  try  to  save  my 
brother  from  gambling  and  drink.     Speak  ! — promise  !" 

"  I  will !"  whispered  Jack  in  his  ear. 

The  man's  energy  left  him  at  once,  and  he  fell  back  on 
the  pillow  from  which  he  had  partially  risen,  with  a  deep, 
prolonged  sigh.  Jacob  heard  it.  Springing  up,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside  and  seized  his  brother's  hand. 

"  0  Dan  !  dear  Dan,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately. 
"Don't  give  way  like  that.  You'll  get  well  soon,  an' 
we'll  cut  this  infernal  place  altogether  ;  we'll  go  home 
and  work  with  the  old  folk.  Dan,  dear  Dan  !  speak  to 
me " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  rose  with  a  stony  stare  of 
hopelessness,  for  Dan's  spirit  had  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it. 

Without  a  word  Jacob  set  to  work  to  lay  out  the 
body,  and  Jack  quietly  assisted  him.  Having  finished, 
the  former  put  the  recovered  bag  of  gold  in  his  pocket, 
stuck  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  and  took  up  the  door  key  of 
the  hut. 

"  Come,  Jacob,"  said  Jack,  purposely  taking  no  notice, 
of  these  actions,  "you'll  go  home  and  spend  the  night 
with  me.  Dear  Dan  wants  no  tending  now.  We  will 
return  together,  and  see  to  his  remains  to-morrow. 
Come." 

Buckley  looked  undecided. 

"You  haven't  your  flask,  have  you?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

Jack  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  with  something  like  joy 
found  that  his  flask  was  not  there.  "  No,"  said  he,  "I 
haven't  got  it.  But  come,  Jacob,  you  want  rest.  I'll 
give  you  something  better  than  spirits  to  drink  when  we 
reach  the  tent.     Come. " 

The  man  submitted.  They  went  out,  and,  locking  the 
door,  walked  quickly  and  silently  away. 

Many  and  anxious  were  the  thoughts  that  chased  each 
other  through  the  busy  brain  of  our  hero  during  that 
dreary  midnight  walk.  Before  it  was  ended,  he  had 
almost  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  action,  which  was  further 
matured  while  he  prepared  a  can  of  strong,  hot  coffee 
for  poor  Jacob  Buckley. 

"  This  is  how  the  matter  stands,"  he  said  to  Captain 
Samson  next  morning,  during  a  private  conversation, 
while  Buckley  and  the  others  were  at  breakfast  in  the 
tent.  "I,  who  am  not  a  teetotaller,  and  who,  last 
night,  became  a  gambler,  have  pledged  myself  to  do 
what  I  can  to  save  Jacob  Buckley  from  drink  and 
gaming.  To  attempt  that  here  would  be  useless.  Well, 
we  are  at  our  lowest  ebb  just  now.  To  continue  work- 
ing here  is  equally  useless.  I  will  therefore  leave  you 
for  a  time,  take  Buckley  and  Wilkins  with  me,  and  go 
on  a  prospecting  tour  into  the  mountains.  There  it  will 
be  impossible  to  drink  or  gamble  ;  time  may  cure 
Buckley,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  find  gold  !  Of  course," 
he  added,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  if  we  do,  we'll  return  and 
let  you  know. " 

The  captain  approved  of  this  plan.  Jacob  Buckley 
and  Watty  Wilkins  at  once  agreed  to  go,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  Daniel's  burial,  the  prospectors  set  out.  The 
entire  party,  including  Polly,  convoyed  them  as  far  as 
Redman's  Gap,  where,  wishing  them  God  speed,  they 
parted  company.  Then  the  three  adventurers  passed 
through  the  Gap,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  wild  recesses 
of  ths  mountain  range. 

To  he  continued. 
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LETTER  TO  A  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


J&ettet  to  a  Girls'  Jricnob  <5ocictu* 

(Addressed  by  Lady  ANSTRTTTHEIt  to  tlie  East  of  Fife 
Blanch  M  the  GirLs'  Friendly  Society,  and  published 
here  by  permission.) 

Sax  Eemo,  March  21,  1S79. 
"^  TY  dear  Gikls — I  earnestly  wish  that  I  could 
be  present  with  you,  but  as  this  is  impossible, 
all  that  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you,  by  letter,  how  often 
my  thoughts  turn  to  you  from  this  distant  land, 
and  that,  though  absent  for  a  time,  I  continue  to 
take  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Society,  and  in  the  happiness  and  well-doing  of 
each  one  of  its  members. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  we 
now  number  above  one  hundred  names  on  our  list ; 
for  I  believe  that  the  very  fact  that  a  girl  comes 
forward  to  enrol  herself  as  a  member  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  and  gives  her  assent  to  its  simple 
rides,  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  that  she  has  at 
least  good  desires,  and  that  she  has  learnt  in  some 
degree,  however  small,  the  value  of  this  life  which 
God  has  given  to  us  to  fit  and  prepare  us  for  the 
life  to  come. 

Am  I  not  right,  my  dear  girls,  in  believing  that 
in  each  of  your  hearts  there  is,  in  truth,  a  desire  to 
do  right,  to  be  set  free  from  sin,  to  learn  how  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  how  to  become  fit  to  dwell  with 
Him  for  ever  in  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom  1 
Such  desires  as  these  are  the  gentle  whispers  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit ;  do  not  quench  them.  Cherish 
them,  for  they  may,  indeed,  be  the  first  breathings 
of  true  spiritual  life  within  you.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  but  a  beginning,  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  must  not  satisfy  you.  Do  you 
remember  a  verse  in  the  Proverbs  which  says  : — 
"  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing: 
but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat"  1 
(Proverbs  xiii.  4).  Now  this  word  is  just  as  true 
in  spiritual  things  as  it  is  in  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  you  must  not  be  sluggards,  but  diligent 
in  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  if  your  good 
desires  are  indeed  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  a 
happy,  useful  Christian  life. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  duty  which 
rightly  holds  the  first  place  in  our  rules,  I  mean  the 
practice  of  daily  prayer.  I  want  you  to  think  a  little 
about  prayer  as  a  means  of  grace,  as  a  means  whereby 
the  grace  of  God  is  brought  down  upon  our  hard 
hearts,  to  soften  them,  so  that  even  feeble  desires 
may,  as  it  were,  take  root  and  grow,  and  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

We  all  pray,  and  yet  how  few  amongst  us  find, 
in  this  channel  opened  for  us  between  earth  and 
heaven,  all  the  help,  and  strength,  and  comfort  that 
might  be  ours.  Over  and  over  again,  when  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth,  did 
He  tell  us  that  we  have  but  to  ask  and  we  shall 
receive,  and  yet  many  go  on,  day  after  day,  with 
their  sins  and  their  troubles,  wanting  all  sorts  of 
things  to  make  them  happy,  while  their  prayers  are 
but  a  few  set  sentences,  indolently  repeated,  and 


soon  forgotten  j  a  few  petitions  to  which  they 
scarcely  even  expect  an  answer.  Now,  if  there  are 
any  amongst  you  who  are  conscious  that  such  have 
been  your  prayers  hitherto,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
begin  from  this  day  to  consider  what  prayer  really 
is,  and  what  it  is  meant  to  do  for  us.  It  is  the 
going  with  humble  confidence  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  knowing  that  we  shall  not  be  "  sent  empty 
away,"  that  if  we  "  ask  anything  according  to  His 
will  He  heareth  us,"  and  that  it  is  most  assuredly 
"according  to  His  will"  that  we  should  be  saved 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  made  pure 
and  holy  and  happy.  Go,  then,  to  your  Father  in 
heaven,  speak  to  Him  simply,  as  a  little  child 
would  speak  to  its  father  or  mother,  tell  Him 
that  you  want  to  be  made  good  and  happy.  Con- 
fess to  Him  all  your  sins  and  follies,  and  ask  Him, 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  to 
cleanse  you  from  them.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak 
to  Him  about  the  smallest  things.  Remember 
what  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says  to  us  : — "  Even 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 
What  do  those  words  mean  1  Why,  they  are  just 
to  make  us  understand  that  our  God  and  Father 
knows  every  little  thing  about  us,  so  that  we  need 
not  think  that  the  smallest  things  are  beneath  His 
notice.  If  God  takes  note  of  the  very  hairs  of  our 
head,  how  much  more  of  the  thoughts  of  our  heart, 
of  the  words  from  our  lips,  of  the  little  every-day 
actions  that  we  do,  or  leave  undone,  of  our  fears, 
and  our  wants,  and  our  wishes  !  Therefore,  what- 
ever you  have  in  your  mind,  speak  to  God  in 
prayer  about  it ;  if  you  have  hard  work  to  do,  or 
hard  words  to  bear,  if  what  is  wrong  seems  very 
pleasant,  and  what  is  right  seems  very  hard,  your 
Father  knows  all  about  it.  Your  Saviour,  who 
came,  for  your  sake,  to  live  in  this  evil  world,  knows 
how  to  feel  for  you,  and  how  to  help  you.  And  if 
each  one  of  you  would  indeed  thus  pray  henceforward 
— not  once  and  again,  but  daily,  constantly,  not 
forgetting,  also,  the  faithful  use  of  the  other  means 
of  grace  within  your  reach,  and  specially  the  study 
of  God's  word — then  might  the  members  of  our 
Society  become  like  a  hundred  little  soft  lights, 
each  shining  in  her  own  circle,  whether  in  the 
home,  the  field,  or  the  workshop,  each  striving  to 
do  the  duties  of  her  station — whether  as  daughter, 
servant,  or  worker — as  "  unto  the  Lord,"  modest 
and  gentle,  cheerful  and  industrious,  full  of  love 
and  kindness  to  all  around,  faithful  to  all  that  is 
committed  to  their  trust ;  then  would  those  around 
indeed  "see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

I  know  you  must  have  trials  and  difficulties,  that 
you  have  many  disadvantages,  and  many  tempta- 
tions ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
stronger  than  them  all.  Seek,  then,  for  that  grace 
by  diligent  prayer ;  and  may  the  Lord  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  bring  you  at  length 
to  His  heavenly  kingdom,  is  the  prayer  of  your  sin- 
cere .friend,  Louisa  M.  C.  Anstruther. 
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"®ntil  g>shm  Eimes?" 

"  Even  water  forgives  a  fault  three  times." 
Persian,  Proverb. 

By  L.  B.  "Walfokd. 

TT  was  growing  dusk,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  day 
was  nearly  over. 

Mr.  Justin  sat  in  his  little  dingy  office,  having 
turned  his  chair  from  the  desk  to  the  fireplace,  and 
folded  his  arms  in  thoughtful  mood. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year. 

"A  New  Year!"  soliloquised  the  merchant, 
rather  sadly ;  "lam  ashamed  to  look  a  New  Year 
in  the  face  !  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  the  old 
years !  The  same  regrets  and  resolutions,  the 
same  desires  for  better  things,  even  the  same 
prayers  and  petitions,  have  haunted  each  departing 
year  for  so  long,  that  I  tremble  to  feel  them  stir 
again  within  me.  But  then  that  Spirit  !  Strong  to 
overcome,  mighty  to  save  !  Ah  !  Lord,  that  with 
help  such  as  this,  I  should  still  remain  so  weak,  so 
poor  a  creature !  To  grow  in  grace  is  my  daily 
supplication,  and  yet  somehow  I  never  seem  to 
make  any  real  advance. 

"Yesterday  was  New  Year's  Day.  What  a 
day  was  that  for  me  ten  years  ago,  when  first  I 
was  brought  to  my  Saviour's  feet !  And  ever 
since,  I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  longing  desire 
and  earnest  prayer,  that  as  that  time  of  year  re- 
curs, it  should  be  one  of  special  blessing  to  my 
soul.  What  a  change  came  over  my  whole  life  ! 
How  easy  seemed  the  way,  how  near  the  end ! 
Ay,  and  even  yesterday  there  was  something  of 
the  same  difference  ! 

"  My  heart  again  burned  within  me,  my  tongue 
seemed  loosed,  my  soul  yearned  over  the  lost,  and 
perishing. 

"Keligion  comes  naturally  in  that  dear  home, 
where  all  is  still  and  peaceful;  and  in  my  little 
quiet  room  the  knees  go  easily  down  in  prayer; 
but  here, — this  doorstep  crossed, — I  am  a  different 
being.  Selfish,  sharp,  grasping,  the  whole  day 
spent  in  schemes  for  extracting  more  money  to 
increase  that  wealth  of  which  I  have  already 
abundance ;  from  morning  to  night  it  is  money- 
getting,  money-getting,  riveting  more  chains  to 
bind  me  down  to  the  world,  laying  up  more  and 
more  treasure  for  the  moth  and  rust  to  corrupt, 
and  forgetting  altogether  that  it  is  hard  enough  as 
it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Oh,  to  live  throughout  the  day,  as  I  wish  to  have 
lived  when  the  night  comes  !  Oh,  to  live  through- 
out the  week,  as  I  pray  to  live  every  Sunday 
evening  !  Oh,  to  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come, 
for  all  the  precious  seed  sown  in  the  past !  Lord  ! " 
sighed  the  good  man,  earnestly,  "  give  me  some- 
thing this  year  to  do  for  Thee.  Use  this  poor 
instrument  to  Thy  glory.  Let  it  be  hard  work, 
uncongenial,  troublesome,  uninteresting  work,  if 
Thou  wilt ;  only  let  me  know  it  comes  from  Thee, 


and  I  will  do  it.  Yes  yes,  I  have  my  Scripture 
reader,  my  Biblewoman,  my  district,  and  my  little 
meetings,  but  all  these  are  nothing,  nothing  ;  is 
there  not  some  one  thing  greater,  harder  for  me, 
that  in  accomplishing  it  I  may  show  that  there  is 
even  in  this  dull  heart  one  spark  of  love  for  Thee, 
All-loving  One  ?  Ah  !  put  it  in  my  way,  bring  it 
to  me,  into  my  daily  path,  even  here,  where  it  is 
hardest  to  overcome ;  that  I  may  no  longer  be 
ashamed  when  Thy  holy  day  comes,  to  think  where 
my  heart  has  been  fixed  throughout  the  week ; 
but  that  Sundays  may  be  brought  into  week-days, 
and  week-days  be  in  unison  with  Sundays,  so  that 
life  itself  may  be  all,  and  in  all  parts,  surrendered 
afresh  to  Him  to  whom  it  belongeth,  the  God  who 
gave,  the  Judge  who  will  require  it." 

A  quick  tap  sounded  at  the  door.  Mr.  Justin 
straightened  himself  in  a  moment,  rubbed  away  a 
certain  moisture  that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and 
pulled  out  his  handkerchief  hastily  from  his  pocket. 

"Come  in." 

The  door  slid  open,  and  a  little  fresh,  neat,  pre- 
cise-looking elderly  man  entered,  his  hands  full  of 
papers  and  a  large  ledger,  in  which  were  inserted  a 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

Before  speaking  a  word,  he  threw  a  swift,  cautious 
glance  round  the  apartment,  and  having  ascertained 
that  his  principal  was  alone,  carefully  shut  the  door, 
and  with  a  nervous,  eager  step,  came  up  close  to 
the  arm-chair 

"  I  was  in  time,  sir ;  it  is  all  right !" 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Justin, 
mildly.  "  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Macmillan,  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  remember " 

"  You  know,  sir,  what  I  have  been  gone  about, 
what  we  were  talking  over  not  an  hour  ago? 
Well,  it  is  all  right,  it  is  as  we  thought,  every  bit 
of  it.  It  is  here,  here,  in  black  and  white,  as  right 
as  right  can  be." 

"Ah  yes,  to  be  sure!"  said  his  employer,  re- 
covering himself.  "  I  happened  to  be  thinking  of 
something  else  at  the  moment,  that  was  all.  But 
you  say  it  is  all  right  ?  Impossible  !  You  showed 
me  the  two  compared,  yourself,  and  that  there  was 
a  manifest  discrepancy  was  evident  to  us  both." 

"Yes  sir,  yes  sir,"  interrupted  the  old  clerk, 
eager  to  get  in  his  word.  "  No  doubt  about  it, 
sir.  You  mistook  my  meaning,  when  I  said  it  was 
all  right,  I  just  meant  it  was  all  wrong.  The 
fraud  is  as  clear  as  day,  it-— —  " 

"  Hush,  hush !"  cried  Mr.  Justin,  glancing  at 
the  door.  "  Softly,  Mr.  Macmillan,  softly;  we  must 
not  be  overheard.     The  fraud  is  clear,  you  say?" 

"  Clear  as  day,"  repeated  the  book-keeper,  in  a 
subdued  tone.  "  The  plainest  piece  of  work  I 
ever  saw,  and  cleverly  done  too,  the  young  rogue ! 
Shows  a  deal  of  business  talent,  sir,  a  deal  of  per- 
verted business  talent ;  where  the  money  can  all 
have  gone  to,  the  Lord  knows  !" 

"  Pray  don't  use  that  expression,  my  good  friend. 
The  Lord  does  know,  surely  enough,  but  His  name 
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should  not  be  used  so  lightly.     Excuse  my  saying 
so." 

"  I  know,  sir,  I  know,"  rejoined  Macmillan, 
good-humouredly.  "  But  there,  is  no  harm  meant, 
none  in  the  world.  The  words  come  naturally, 
when  a  man's  not  taking  heed.  But  about  this 
money,  this  five  hundred  pounds,— it  is  not  here, 
and  it  is  not  there ;  and  where  it  can  all  have 
gone  to,  the  Lord " 

Very  red  in  the  face,  the  old  man  broke  off, 
glanced  at  his  companion,  and  seized  his  papers. 
— "  You  will  see  for  yourself,  Mr.  Justin.  New 
Year's  Day  coming  on  a  Monday,  and  my  forcing 
the  lad  to  take  the  day  off  to-day  as  well,  has 
given  us  just  the  very  chance ;  and,  my  certie  ! 
we  have  made  the  most  of  it.  There  was  some- 
thing I  did  not  like  about  his  skulking  holidays, 
and  I  thought  he  looked  a  bit  queer  when  you 
sent  for  him  suddenly  that  day ;  but  who  would 
have  dreamed  of  the  like  of  this  ?" 

"  A  boy  I  had  done  so  much  for  !"  mused  Mr. 
Justin. 

"To  turn  round  and  bite  you!"  suggested  the 
book-keeper. 

"And  he  had  never  had  a  chance!"  pursued 
the  merchant. 

"And  he  will  never  have  another  !"  concluded 
Macmillan. 

His  employer  winced. 

"  It  was  a  clever  job,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Justin,  a 
clever  job ;  but  he  has  met  his  match.  Andrew 
Macmillan's  not  to  be  cheated  by  a  leon  like  him  ! 
Then  as  to  the  prosecution, — of  course  you  will 
prosecute,  sir?" 

"  Of  course.     It  is  my  duty." 

The  book-keeper  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It's  expensive,"  he  said,  "  and  the  money  is 
gone,  and  no  getting  of  it  back  again ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  as  you  say,  sir,  as  you  say, 
it  is  your  duty." 

A  slight  frown  accompanied  Mr.  Justin's  reply. 
"  You  seem  very  easily  convinced  that  the  money 
is  gone,  I  must  say.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  you  have  grounds  sufficient  to  form  an  opinion 
on,  either  way." 

"  Look  at  the  lad  himself,  if  you  doubt  it,  sir. 
He  has  got  no  money  in  his  pouches,  I'll  warrant 
him.     He  is  as  poor  and  poukit-looking " 

" Poukit-looking,  what's  that?"  interrupted  his 
companion,  testily. 

"  Poukit,  sir,  poukit, — just  poor  and  pinched 
like,  and  starved,  you  may  call  it ;  the  lad  looks 
half-starved,  that's  what  he  looks." 

"  Starved  ?  Nonsense.  A  young  man  with 
good  pay  in  my  office  !" 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  that ;  and  five  hundred 
pounds  into  the  bargain;  but  for  all  that,  it's  as  I 

say,  and  where  the  money  is  gone  to item  ! 

hem  !  hem  !  neither  you  nor  I  know,  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Justin." 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  hate, 


it  is  to  be  done!"  said  Mr.  Justin,  emphatically. 
His  tone  had  been  gradually  rising  in  emphasis, 
and  his  manner  in  energy.  "  And  though  I  am  a 
prosperous  man,  Mr.  Macmillan,  and  the  business 
increasing,  still,  as  you  say,  five  hundred  pounds  is 
no  joke  to  anybody;  if  we  can  get  it  back,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  we  will." 

"  That  will  we,  sir.  Williams  is  the  man  for 
us.  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  the 
thing  blows  up,  and  we'll  have  it  all  in  training, 
without  losing  a  day." 

"  I  suppose  nothing  is  suspected?" 

"  Not  a  whisht  to  be  heard.  You  will  see  him 
to-morrow,  when  he  appears,  sir?" 

"  I  will.  Good  evening,  it  is  about  my  time 
now,  and  you  may  leave  those  papers,  Mr.  Mac- 
millan ;  I  may  take  a  glance  at  them  to-night." 

The  book-keeper  retired,  well  satisfied. 

"  Macmillan  takes  it  easy,"  muttered  the  mer- 
chant, with  some  bitterness ;  "  he  has  not  lost  five 
hundred  pounds  !  The  young  scoundrel  !  To 
treat  me  so,  who  took  him  up  because  he  was  an 
orphan,  and  would  have  been  the  making  of  him 
if  he  had  behaved  himself.  Prosecute  ?  Of  course 
I  must  prosecute,  if  it  be  but  to  save  him  from 
the  gallows  at  last.  Heigho  !  I  must  not  sit  here 
bothering  my  head  over  these  papers  any  longer 
just  now,  or  I  shall  let  out  at  home  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  which  would  never  do.  The  school 
children's  feast  to-night  too ;  I  must  be  off." 

Saying  which  he  rose,  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  put  on  his  greatcoat.  Somehow  his  face  had 
changed  altogether  within  the  last  half-hour ;  the 
moistened  eye,  the  softened  lip,  were  gone ;  the 
upward  glance  which  in  its  seeking  had  obtained 
something  of  a  Divine  radiance,  had  faded  away, 
and  he  was  again  the  acute,  calculating  man  of 
business ;  the  master  who  had  been  thwarted  and 
over-reached ;  the  victim  of  an  ungrateful  dependant. 

He  was  chafed  and  irritated. 

The  little  book  of  pious  meditations  which  had 
been  open  on  his  desk,  was  thrust  hastily  into  his 
pocket,  his  umbrella  roughly  shaken  open,  the 
door  snapped  behind  him,  and  in  all  his  actions  it 
was  obvious  that  Mr.  Justin's  temper  was  unusually 
ruffled,  and  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
declaring  himself  to  be  two  different  beings  at 
different  times. 

The  cloud  was  still  upon  the  merchant's  brow, 
when,  soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  entered  the  office. 

By  a  single  glance  at  the  clerk's  department  as 
he  passed  to  his  private  room,  he  ascertained  that 
it  was  quite  full  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  book- 
keeper's tap  sounded  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in.  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Justin, 
in  an  interrogatory  tone. 

Macmillan's  face  was  brimful  of  bustle  and 
mystery. 

"We  have  him,  sir;  he's  here.  By  my  troth, 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  give  us  the  slip,  though ; 
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he  has  not  been  in  many  minutes.     Will  you  see 
him  at  once,  or  by  and  by  ?" 

"  Now.  And  be  so  good  as  come  in  with  him 
yourself.  Poor  fool!"  he  added  softly;  but  im- 
mediately hardening  himself,  "  a  thorough  scamp  !" 

Macmillan  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
appeared, bringing  with  him  a  lanky  youth,  sandy- 
haired,  raw-boned — with  blue  eyes  that  had  once 
been  the  sole  beauty  of  that  wan,  scared  face,  all 
alert  now,  and  piteous  in  their  misery.  His  brother 
apprentices  could  have  told,  however,  that  white  and 
drawn  as  Maurice's  face  had  looked  for  many  months 
past,  it  had  never  worn  this  look — a  look  to  be 
stamped  upon  it  till  death — till  the  moment  when 
Macrnillan's  finger  touched  his  arm,  and  Macmil- 
lan's  voice  said  in  its  gentlest,  blandest  tones, 
"You  are  wanted  in  the  private  office,  sir." 
To  be  continued. 

By  a  Hard-Fisted  Contributor. 

T  AST  winter  is  one  that  many  will  long  have 
■*-*  bitter  cause  to  remember.  Not  a  few  who 
to  all  human  appearance  were  in  a  position  of 
assured  competence,  have  suddenly,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  been  reduced  to  poverty.  The 
City  Bank  frauds,  with  their  sorrowful  results,  are, 
on  one  hand,  pointed  to  as  the  newest  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  and  instabdity  of  all  earthly  good, 
and  on  the  other,  as  a  leading  cause  of  the  collapse 
in  the  trades  on  which  so  many  of  our  working 
men  depend  for  subsistence.  Along  with  com- 
mercial failures  and  paralysed  trade,  we  have  had 
a  winter  whose  severity  and  long  continuance  have 
been  unequalled  in  living  men's  memory.  Wide- 
spread suffering,  dull  trade,  gloomy  prospects,  and 
here  and  there  mad  fights  with  the  inevitable,  in 
the  shape  of  gigantic  strikes,  are  the  dady  mani- 
festations of  the  emphatically  "  hard  times " 
through  which,  as  a  great  industrial  community,  we 
are  passing.  In  such  seasons,  "  happy  is  he  that 
hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God.  For  He  hath  not  despised 
nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted ;  neither 
hath  He  hid  His  face  from  him  :  but  when  he 
cried  unto  Him,  He  heard." 

But  our  trust  in  Divine  aid,  and  reverent  sub- 
mission to  His  providence,  should  be  not  only 
sincere  and  devout,  but  intelligent  arid  reflective. 
If  so,  we  wfll  find  that  for  one  calamity  that 
befals  us,  as  an  act  of  inscrutable  sovereignty, 
there  may  be,  and  actually  are,  many  that  come 
upon  us  as  the  wisely  ordained  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  our  own  folly  and  wickedness,  of  our 
ignorance  or  want  of  proper  forecast ;  and,  if  wise, 
we  will  in  every  adverse  circumstance  try  to  dis- 
cover how  much  of  the  cause  and  possible  cure  of 
the  trouble  is  in  our  own  hands.  "  Trust  in  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  is  very  sound  practical 
theology.     The  religion  that  does  not  make  us 


prudent,  provident,  and,  if  need  be,  greatly  self- 
denying,  may  be  pleasant  and  popular,  but  it  is 
not  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

In  this  light,  let. us  examine  the  present  "hard 
times."  I  fear  that  very  few,  even  of  the  most 
sagacious  of  our  working  men,  realise  their  serious 
significance.  That  section  of  them  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  agriculture  has  not  suf- 
fered, and  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer,  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  multifarious  host  connected 
with  and  dependent  on  trade  and  commerce,  who 
depend  on  weekly  wages  and  short  engagements.  To 
these  last  especially  I  now  wish  to  address  myself. 
We  are  suffering,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  more 
than  any  of  us  are  willing  to  anticipate.  How  have 
our  misfortunes  come  upon  us  1  Not,  I  venture  to 
say,  as  the  result  of  any  inscrutable  or  extraordinary 
visitation  of  Providence.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  Perhaps  no  community  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  has  enjoyed  so  many  of  the  conditions  of 
social  comfort  and  prosperity  as  has  our  own 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of 
these  advantages  a  very  liberal  share  has  come 
within  the  reach  of  working  men.  Shorter 
hours  of  labour,  higher  wages,  abundant  employ- 
ment, and  improved  social  legislation,  have,  with 
other  causes,  which  I  need  not  here  particularise, 
combined  to  make  the  lot  of  the  British  workman 
an  exceptionally  favoured  one. 

And  yet,  so  far  from  having  been  benefited  by 
these  advantages,  I  should  not  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark  were  I  to  assert  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  working  men  of  this  country  are  practically 
as  poor,  many  of  them  even  poorer,  than  if  all 
these  advantages  had  never  come  within  then- 
reach.  In  countless  cases  their  very  prosperity 
has  been  their  curse.  "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked  "  would  be  the  appropriate  heading  to  many 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  misery,  the 
fruit  of  reckless  self-indulgence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  wasteful  self-indulgence  of 
which  poor  men  are  guilty,  drink  is  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  mischievous,  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  in  my  experience,  this  one  folly  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  harm  to  working  men  than  all  their 
other  follies  put  together.  I  have  been  for  forty 
years  the  associate  and  daily  companion  of  working 
men  of  all  sorts — navvies,  colliers,  Border  hinds, 
Govan  shipwrights,  and  highly-skilled  mechanics. 
The  outcome  of  all  my  reflections  and  observations 
amounts  to  this,  that  as  a  nation  we  must  master 
the  drink,  or  it  will  master  us.  One  striking  fact 
let  me  mention  in  this  connection.  Our  savings 
banks  are  pointed  to  with  pride,  as  a  proof  of  our 
national  thrift.  After  sixty  years'  existence  as  a 
National  Institution,  we  find  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  National 
Security  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  is  about 
Seventy-five  million  pounds,  exactly  the  amount,  at 
wholesale  price,  of  our  half-year's  national  drink 
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bilL  Of  course,  working  men  have  other  means  of 
investing  their  savings  besides  savings  banks,  and 
are,  I  believe,  drinking  less,  in  proportion,  than  their 
betters  ;  but  when  all  allowances  have  been  made, 
there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  spent  on  this 
foolish  and  highly  culpable  indulgence,  by  the  very 
class  of  men  who,  if  they  are  to  thrive  at  all,  must 
look  twice  at  every  sixpence  before  they  spend  it. 

The  sober  and  frugal  among  my  readers  have 
perhaps  very  little  idea  how  much  they  themselves 
are  imperilled  and  injured  by  the  drinking  habits 
of  their  fellows.  The  man  who  spends  in  the 
public-house  every  penny  that  he  can  by  foul  or  fair 
mains  get  hold  of,  becomes  a  dead  weight  in  a  time 
of  trial,  and  we  have  of  late  had  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  living  on  relief  funds,  and  still  tens  of 
thousands  more  running  deep  in  debt  to  small  shop- 
keepers for  food,  while  too  often  the  cash  doled  out 
to  them  from  public  and  private  charity  finds  its 
way  straight  to  the  dramshop.  I  have  known 
pretty  decent  fellows  among  my  own  companions, 
after  three  or  four  months  of  such  experiences,  march 
straight  to  the  public-house  with  their  first  earnings 
and  have  their  dram  the  same  as  in  the  best  of 
times.  Such  men  and  their  dependants  are  the  very 
worst  kind  of  paupers.  Imperial  Rome  was  not 
far  from  the  brink  of  ruin  when  the  lazy  and  im- 
provident came  to  be  fed  as  a  matter  of  course  out 
of  the  public  granaries.  And  hard  times  will  grow 
harder  for  the  best  of  us  if  drunken  loafers  cannot  in 
some  way  be  more  efficiently  restrained  by  the  united 
moral  and  legal  pressure  of  the  really  well  disposed. 

But  though  improvident  expenditure  on  drink 
has  done  much  to  unfit  us  for  meeting  an  emergency, 
we  have  other  errors  to  answer  for,  serious  enough 
economically  viewed.  Our  increased  means  have 
made  us  indifferent  to  the  minute  economies  by 
which  our  less  favoured  fathers  grew  rich.  As  year 
by  year  wealth  has  flowed  in  upon  us,  we  have  said 
in  our  hearts,  "  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
much  more  abundant,"  and  even  the  well-doing  and 
well-meaning  have  forgotten,  I  fear,  to  provide  as 
they  ought  for  a  rainy  day.  Better  dress,  costlier 
food,  greater  self-indulgence  every  way,  have  been 
the  rule  among  us,  and  in  this  way  a  very  great 
number,  who  are  very  well  thought  of,  both  by 
themselves  and  other  people,  contrive  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  in  the  best  of  times  always  abreast 
of  their  income,  often  months  ahead  of  it.  "  Hard 
times"  they  find  a  convenient  excuse  for  getting 
deeper  in  debt,  and  eventually  for  neglecting  to 
pay  at  all.  Any  one  connected  with  small  shop- 
keepers knows  that  I  might  be  severe  enough  here 
without  going  beyond  the  truth  :  bad  debts  incurred 
by  improvident  customers  make  the  business  of  the 
retail  trader  one  of  chronic  embarrassment,  when 
it  does  not  culminate  in  bankruptcy. 

I  might  here  contrast  with  the  hand-to-mouth, 
i  hriftless,  and  discreditable  management  of  the  class 
just  referred  to,  the  decent  independence  enjoyed, 
as  I  have  seen  in  countless  instances,  by  moderately 


paid,  but  frugal,  self-denying,  and  self-reliant  working 
men.  For,  with  the  constant  habit  of  economy,  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  savings  will  enable  prudent 
people  to  tide  over  a  dull  time,  and  a  good  habit 
grows  with  exercise,  the  same  as  a  bad  one.  Among 
the  highly-paid  workmen  dependent  on  the  ship- 
building industries  of  the  Clyde,  I  question  if  there 
could  be  found  any  such  manifestation  of  foresight 
as  is  shown  in  Hawick,  for  example,  where,  in  spite 
of  much  lower  average  wages,  whole  streets  of 
comfortable  houses  are  owned  by  members  of  the 
Working  Men's  Building  Society. 

To  sum  up.  My  conviction  is  that,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  the  hardships  of  the  past  winter 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  wanton 
folly  and  foolish  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  sufferers,  of  want  of  proper  frugality 
and  forecast  in  the  rest.  The  Russians  have  a 
pithy  proverb,  "  The  man  who  is  cold  in  winter 
is  either  a  beggar  or  a  fool,"  in  most  cases  a 
beggar  because  previously  more  or  less  a  fool ;  and 
the  last  winter's  experience  of  not  a  few  only  con- 
firms its  truth.  My  only  fear  is  that  those  who 
need  the  lesson  most  will  be  least  likely  to  heed 
the  warning.  To  the  thoughtful  among  my 
readers  I  would  especially  appeal.  I  fear  that  the 
crisis  of  our  national  trade  depression  is  not  yet 
past.  If  I  augur  rightly,  working  men,  especially 
those  dependent  on  trade  generally,  are  just  enter- 
ing on  the  experience  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine. 
The  high  prices  which  followed  the  period  of  the 
American  and  Franco-German  wars  had  much  to 
do  with  the  headlong  enterprise  and  inflated  values 
to  which  most  of  our  big  wages  were  owing,  and 
the  shrewdest  observers  at  home  and  abroad  warn 
us  that  we  are  to  expect  a  long  ebb  tide  of  reaction. 
Hard  times  may  be  followed  by  still  harder.  If 
these  auguries  are  sound,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
give  ear  to  timely  warning.  The  course  of  pru- 
dence is  the  course  of  hope  and  safety.  I  have 
already  intimated  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  our  annually  increasing  drink  bill, 
as  the  deadliest  drain  on  our  natural  resources. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  rigorous 
economy  everywhere,  if,  as  a  nation,  we  are  to 
prosper.  To  make  a  little  go  a  long  way,  and,  at 
any  cost  of  present  self-denial,  live  loithin  our  means, 
is  the  only  practicable  road  to  present  comfort  and 
future  prosperity,  either  among  poor  or  rich ;  the 
opposite  course,  however  pleasant  to  begin  with,  is 
the  certain  road  to  misery. 

Having  thus,  like  an  honest  and  I  trust  not  un- 
kindly physician,  probed  the  sores  and  made  my 
diagnosis  of  the  present  condition  of  the  working 
man  of  the  period,  warned  him  of  his  altered 
prospects,  and  so  far  prescribed  for  his  distempered 
frame  and  unwholesome  humours,  I  leave  my 
patient  for  a  time  to  ruminate  over  my  medicaments, 
and  will  at  another  time  avail  myself  of  the  doctor's 
privilege  to  look  in  and  prescribe  still  further  for 
his  troubles. 
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July  6. 

Litre  ix.  51. — "  When  the  time  was  come  that  He 
should  he  received  up,  He  stedfastly  set  His  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem." 

"Jesus  stedfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  it  is  that  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  fail.  The 
bullock,  the  lamb,  the  dove,  all  were  unconscious  victims. 
He  alone  '  knew  all  things  that  should  come  upon  Him.' 
The  shadow  of  the  cross  was  upon  Him  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  now  it  grew  deeper,  yet  He  failed  not ;  He 
stedfastly  set  His  face.  Still,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  longing  for  the  human  sympathy,  which,  thank  God 
for  it,  was  as  sweet,  as  real,  to  Him  as  to  us.  He  began 
to  tell  the  disciples  how  '  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer 
many  things/"  It  was  as  if  He  strove,  wistfully,  to  bring 
them  into  the  cloud  with  Him  ;  just  as  we,  when  some 
strange  dread  is  hanging  over  us,  seek  to  share  it  with 
another  ;  seek  how  often  in  vain,  and  cry  out  of  our  sore 
disappointment,  'The  heart  only  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness. '  May  it  not  comfort  us,  in  such  moments  of  lone- 
liness, to  remember  that  He,  our  elder  Brother,  has 
known  the  same  ?  for  His  disciples  understood  none  of 
these  things. " — H.  Bowman. 

July  13. 

Prov.  iv.  23. — "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence; 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

' '  Observe  which  way  the  stream  of  thy  thoughts  runs, 
especially  thy  morning  thoughts.  For  whatsoever  thy 
beloved  sin  is,  upon  that  will  thy  morning  thoughts 
most  hover.  This  is  a  sure  rule  ;  every  man  is  what  he 
is  most  in  the  morning.  As  he  that  is  spiritual  hath  his 
morning  thoughts  upon  God,  or  upon  some  spiritual 
and  heavenly  subject ;  so  he  that  is  worldly  hath  his 
morning  thoughts  upon  the  world." — Gouge. 

July  20. 

Philippians  iv.  11. — "  I  have  learned,  in  what- 
soever state  I  am,  therewith  to  he  content." 

' '  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper  ; 
but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  his 
circumstances.  If  you  can't  turn  the  wind,  you  must 
turn  the  sails.  If  I  were  differently  circumstanced,  I 
could  serve  God  so  much  more  fully,  is  the  devil's  tempt- 
ing bait  to  mislead  souls.  A  Christian  shepherd,  when  a 
gentleman  said  to  him,  Suppose  your  master  were  to 
change,  or  your  flock  to  die,  what  then  ?  replied,  Sir,  I 
look  upon  it  that  I  do  not  depend  upon  circumstances, 
but  upon  the  great  God  that  directs  them. " 

July  27. 

John  xiii.  3,  4. — "  Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that  He  was 
come  from  God,  and  went  to  God;  .  .    .   took  a  towel." 

"This  sentence  begins  with  words  which  express  the 
utmost  consciousness  of  dignity,  and  it  ends  with  the 
lowliest  act  of  service.  Standing  on  the  very  edge  of 
glory,  Jesus  pauses  an  instant,  and  stoops  to  what  men 
would  call  a  mean  act  of  service,  as  if  to  say,  '  In  glory, 
as  well  as  in  grief,  I  am  still  your  Friend.'  Had  Jesus 
done  some  great  thing  when  He  stood  in  feeling  between 
the  heaven  of  the  past  and  the  heaven  of  the  future, 
there  would  have  seemed  to  be  no  disharmony.  But  He 
stooped  with  a  towel,  girded  Himself,  and  washed  His 
disciples'  feet.    There  was  no  incongruity.    His  conscious 


greatness  found  expression  in  the  first  practical  service 
which  presented  itself.  And  we,  if  we  are  seeking  for 
some  great  thing  to  do,  and  waiting  for  some  great  gate 
of  opportunity  to  unclose,  may  be  assured  that  we  are 
neglecting  the  simple  duty  that  lies  to  our  hand." — 
Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll,  M.A.,  Kelso. 


©lo  ^anop/s  Efjougfjts  in  tfje  Facatug, 

AND  sae  oor  guid  auld  man's  awa' ! 
Ah,  weel,  I  liked  to  see  him  staun' 
Wi'  reverent  face,  and  heid  o'  snaw, 

The  psalm-book  tremblin'  in  his  haun'. 
He  married  me,  bapteezed  my  weans, 

And  whan  he  wad  sit  doon  and  crack, 
His  voice  made  us  forget  oor  pains, 

An'  Bell  and  me  aye  wuss'd  him  back. 
But  noo  he  is  before  the  Throne, 
An'  we  maun  gang  as  he  has  gone. 

Sae  we  maun  ha'e  a  new  haun'  noo, 

An'  ilk  ane  o'  us  has  his  say  ; 
Guid  grant  we  may  be  guided  true, 

Like  brithers,  eye  to  eye,  this  day. 
Ane  that  wad  speak  to  me  an'  Bell — 

We're  puir  auld  bodies  creepin'  doun — 
A  word  o'  comfort,  for  mysel', 

A  freen'ly  man's  the  ane  I'd  croun  ; 
But  yet  he  maun  ha'e  gift  o'  speech, 
We'll  no  thole  ane  that  canna  preach. 

Before  the  Lord,  what  wad  I  ha'e  ? 

I'm  auld  and  deif,  I'd  like  to  hear 
The  words  to  guide  me  on  the  way — 

When  deein'  it's  ower  late  to  spier. 
I  hope  he'll  mak'  us  un'erstaun', 

No  preach  ower  muckle  ower  oor  heid, 
Guide  us  to  grip  weel  JESUS'  haun', 

That  him  and  a'  o'  us  maun  lead ; 
We're  failin',  fleein',  sune  maun  dee  ; 
My  God,  gi'e  us  a  guide  to  Thee  ! 

Fine  words,  braw  lang'age,  bonny  speech  ! 

Oh,  gie's  the  words  oor  hearts  to  fill 
Wi'  thochts  that  upward,  upward  reach, 

Thochts  upward,  upward  risin'  still. 
I  fin'  mysel'  sae  deid  an'  cauld, 

Sae  little  heaven  in  my  heart, 
The  things  o'  time  sae  roon'  me  f;  aid, 

To  cheat  me  o'  the  better  part. 
Oh,  let's  ha'e  ane  wha  kens  himsel' 
The  blessin'  that  he  comes  to  tell ! 

0  freends,  on  sic  election  day 

Sud  we  no'  ask  the  Lord  to  lead  ? 
If  time  o'  need's  a  time  to  pray 

Is  this,  then,  no'  a  time  o'  need  ? 
This  man's  nae  or'nar'  man  to  be, 

Wi'  only  earth  ta'en  up,  and  time  ; 
He'll  teach  us  hoo  to  leeve  an'  dee, 

An'  face  oor  God.     The  wark's  sublime  ! 
Sud  we  no  cry  to  Him  that  can, 
Himsel'  to  guide,  and  gie  the  man  ? 

If  he's  to  preach,  then  we're  to  pray  ; 

Let's  mind  oor  pastor  on  oor  knees, 
Oorsel's,  the  warld,  frae  day  to  day  ; 

Frae  His  ain  airt  to  send  the  breeze, 
Let's  ask  the  Master,  and  to  shine 

Wi'  simmer  heat  upon  the  earth, 
Till  a'  fields  wave,  and  fruits  divine 

Frae  ance  cauld  bosoms  spring  to  birth, 
An'  ripen  fast  beneath  the  Word 
To  fill  the  garner  o'  the  Lord.  J.  H. 


Ill' 
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A   NURSERY  SKETCH. 
By  Mona  Noel-Paton. 

•'  T)ARY,  come  here." 

■*-*  Baby  stood  still,  her  back  against  the  wall,  her 
little  hands  behind  her,  and  her  determined  bud  of  a 
mouth  firmly  set 

"  Baby,  do  you  hear  mother  speaking  to  you  ?  Come 
at  once." 

But  Miss  Baby  did  not  come. 

Hit  little  brother  Arthur  sat  on  the  floor  between  his 
mother  and  the  young  offender,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  troubled,  unhappy  eyes.  He  adored  his  baby 
sister  in  a  way  that  was  most  touching  ;  and  just  now, 
between  sorrow  and  shame  for  her,  his  little  heart  was 
quite  full. 

Their  mother  was  very  tender  to  her  children  ;  but  she 
must  have  obedience  in  return,  implicit  obedience,  which 
Arthur  had  never,  in  his  short,  sweet  life,  dreamed  of 
refusing. 

But  Baby  was  different.  She  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  that  very  decidedly.  She  had  been  a  little  spoilt, 
too,  and  it  occurred  to  the  young  lady  that,  if  she  had 
rather  stay  where  she  was,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
need  for  her  to  move. 

Mamma  was,  however,  of  an  entirely  different  opinion. 
Baby  must  do  as  she  was  bid. 

"  Baby,"  she  said  once  again,  "  will  you  come  to  me, 
or  must  I  whip  my  little  girl !" 

Baby  opened  her  mouth  and  roared,  but  otherwise  this 
awful  threat  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  her. 

Mamma  rose,  but  Arthur  sprang  to  his  feet  and  threw 
himself  upon  her. 

"  O  mamma,  mamma,  don't  whip  her,  don't  whip  her. 
She'll  come,  she'll  come." 

"No,  Arthur,  you  see  she  will  not." 

"  Baby,"  coaxed  Arthur,  "  come  to  mother." 

But  Baby  only  cried  the  louder. 

"  You  see,  Arthur  dear,  I  must  whip  her.  She  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  naughty  child  if  I  did  not.  Let  me  go, 
dear." 

But  Arthur  held  tight  by  her  dress,  and  looking  up 
with  his  great,  tearful  eyes,  asked, — his  face  grown  quite 
white, — 

"  Would  you  not  whip  me  instead,  mother  ?" 

He  was  a  small,  delicate  child,  to  whom  physical  pain 
was  very  terrible.  A  whipping  was  to  him  the  most 
awful  thing  he  could  dream  of.  Yet  he  stood  before  his 
mother  freely  offering  to  endure  this  dreadful  thing  for 
the  sake  of  the  sister  whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  Mamma 
looked  tenderly  down  upon  the  fragile  creature  ;  the  brave 
face  set,  ready  for  any  suffering,  the  strong  child-heart 
full  of  the  purest  heroism.  As  she  looked  at  the  little 
fellow  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  Baby  stood  at  the 
wall,  stubborn  as  ever. 

I  do  not  say  anything  about  whether  whipping  be  right 
or  wrong  in  the  abstract.  This  mother — one  of  the  ten- 
d'-rest  and  most  thoughtful  of  mothers,  who  had  weighed 
the  question  well — considered  it  her  duty — happily  one 
she  was  rarely  called  upon  to  discharge — to  punish  her 


children  in  this  natural  and  scriptural  manner  ;  therefore 
it  was  right  of  her  to  do  it. 

She  put  the  little  boy  gently,  though  fimily,  aside, 
saying  softly, 

"It  is  for  her  own  good,  Arthur  ;"  and  lifted  Baby, 
who  fairly  kicked  with  anger. 

She  punished  her  pretty  severely  ;  then  she  asked  the 
child  if  she  were  sorry  for  having  disobeyed. 

"  No,"  replied  Baby,  still  unsubdued. 

"Very  well.  I  cannot  make  you  sorry.  Go  over  to 
the  wall  again." 

Baby  went. 

"  Now,  come  here." 

Baby  came,  her  fist  crammed  into  her  mouth. 

' '  Now,  Baby,  are  you  not  sorry  that  you  have  given 
mother  all  this  pain]?" 

Baby  looked  rather  puzzled.  She  evidently  thought 
this  rather  a  peculiar  idea,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
quite  the  other  way.  Mamma  understood,  and  changed 
the  form  of  the  question. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  you  have  been  a  naughty  child  ?" 

But  Baby  would  not  confess. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  go  away  and  leave  you.  I 
shall  come  back  in  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  see  then 
whether  you  are  sorry.  Arthy,  you  are  not  to  speak  to 
Baby  till  I  come  back." 

Arthur,  who  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  all  this  time, 
softly  crying, — his  face  hidden,  and  his  ears  stopped — 
looked  sadly  up. 

"  Very  well,  mother,"  he  answered. 

Then,  seeing  his  mother's  face,  he  sprang  up  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her  neck. 

"Poor  mother,"  he  sobbed,  "poor  mother;  but  oh  ! 
her  doesn't  understand,  Baby  doesn't." 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear.  She  has  been  very  naughty 
and  has  made  mother's  heart  very  sore." 

Then  she  could  restrain  her  tears  no  longer,  and 
hurried  from  the  room. 

For  a  little  while  she  heard  the  baby's  angry  shouts. 
But  gradually  they  subsided ;  and  soon  perfect  silence 
reigned  in  the  nursery. 

"When,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  went  into  the 
room,  a  pretty  and  touching  sight  was  before  her. 

There  the  two  little  creatures  lay  fast  asleep,  wrapped 
in  each  other's  arms  ;  their  lips  were  close  together,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  act  of  kissing. 

At  her  entrance  Baby  wakened.  She  stared  at  her 
mother,  then  at  her  little  brother's  sleeping  face  ;  then 
she  gently  extricated  herself  from  the  encircling  arms, 
and  rising,  trotted  forward,  her  curly  head  hung  down. 

"  I  horry,  mosser.  Arthy  have  made  me  dood."  There 
was  a  dangerous  choke  in  the  voice,  and  the  eyes  were 
rather  dewy  ;  but  the  sentence  was  got  out  somehow. 

"Arthur  made  you  good?  How  was  that?"  in- 
quired mamma  ;  "I  thought  I  told  him  not  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Him  never  'peaked  to  me.     Him  tissed  me  dood." 

"Him  kissed  you  good,  did  he?"  repeated  mother, 
dreamily, — stroking  the  little  one's  hair. 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  stooping  down,  she  rever- 
ently kissed  the  unconscious  parted  lips  of  the  little 
sleeper,  and  deep  in  her  heart  she  pondered  over,  and 
never  forgot,  the  significant  baby  words. 
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Union  with  St.  Bernard's  in  August  and 
September. 

The  Sessions  have  agreed  that  during  August  and 
September  the  two  Congregations  shall  worship  together, 
as  formerly.  Each  Church  will  be  open  for  one  Service. 
Public  worship  will  be  in  St.  Stephen's  every  AFTER- 
NOON in  August,  and  every  FORENOON  in  September. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  August  Mr.  Macleod  will 
officiate — God  willing — in  both  Churches,  when  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  will  be  administered.  Persons 
desiring  baptism  are  requested  to  call  on  Mr.  Macleod  at 
7  Royal  Circus  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  Saturday. 

Mr.  M'Murtrie  will  occupy  both  pulpits  on  Sabbath 
the  14th  September.  On  that  day  a  Collection  will  be 
made  in  St.  Stephen's  in  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly's 
"  Committee  in  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Churches." 
This  Collection  will  be  intimated  more  particularly  in  the 
September  Magazine. 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Service  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
Jamaica  Street,  will  be  continued.     Hours,  7-8. 

It  is  hoped  that  any  matters  connected  with  the  parish 
or  congregation  requiring  attention  will  be  intimated  to 
Mr.  Turnbull,  the  Assistant,  No.  6  N.E.  Circus  Place 
(M'Fadyen's). 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class  (Mission  Hall). 

This  Class  originated,  as  most  senior  classes  do,  in  the 
Sabbath  School.  In  course  of  time  a  Sabbath  School 
teacher  often  finds  himself  surrounded  by  lads  growing 
into  manhood,  too  tall  for  School,  and  yet  too  much  in- 
terested in  his  class  to  leave  it.  Old  friendships  cannot 
be  severed.  It  would  be  a  grief  to  all  to  part  with  each 
other,  and  so  the  teacher  leaves  the  room  where  linger  so 
many  happy  memories,  gives  up  the  sunny  faces  of  child- 
hood in  which  he  so  long  delighted,  and  betakes  himself, 
not  without  a  pang  of  regret,  to  the  new  labour  before 
him,  the  formation  of  a  Young  Men's  Bible  Class.  But 
his  new  work  is  not  without  its  peculiar  pleasures.  The 
earnest  spirit,  the  active  intellect,  the  ripening  thought, 
the  fervent  energy  of  the  young  men,  are  all  sources  of 
even  higher  satisfaction  to  the  teacher,  who  now  becomes 
not  the  mere  vehicle  of  instruction,  but  the  leader  and 
guide  of  intelligent  minds  in  their  search  after  divine 
truth.  He  has  now  a  gladness  he  scarcely  knew  be- 
fore, in  the  deepened  interest  of  those  who  attend  his 
class,  and  often,  while  he  seeks  to  bring  the  lessons  of 
God's  word  to  them,  he  finds  that  he  has  derived  a  lesson 
of  no  little  value  to  himself  in  the  words,  or  conduct,  or 
dispositions  of  his  lads. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  congre- 
gation to  know  (1)  what  are  our  plans,  and  (2)  what  are 
our  purposes. 

(1.)  Our  Plans. — The  service  lasts  one  hour,  and  as 
method  is  of  essential  importance,  we  try  to  begin  and 
close  punctually.  As  a  rule  we  have  found  this  strictly 
attended  to,  and  no  one  complains  of  beginning  exactly 
at  the  hour,  for  every  one  knows  that  unless  we  did  so 
we  could  not  close  at  the  proper  time.  About  twenty 
minutes  are  spent  in  opening  and  closing,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  hour  is  divided  into  two  sections  of 
twenty  minutes  each,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  in 


considering  a  subject  of  some  practical  character.  In 
this  lesson  all  are  invited  to  take  part,  and  many  do 
assist  by  their  remarks  or  written  notes  in  making  the 
engagement  a  useful  and  interesting  one.  For  example, 
during  one  year  we  took  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  in  their  order  ;  another  year,  the  biographies 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  last  season  we  went  through  a  series  of 
plain  Christian  duties  and  doctrines  as  contained  in  a 
Scheme  prepared  for  the  Class.  Upon  each  one  of  these 
many  lads  brought  texts  culled  from  the  Bible  bearing 
on  the  subject,  which  is  thus  explained  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  Scripture.  The  second  portion  of  the  hour  is 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  Bible  Lesson.  Each  session  a 
separate  course  is  followed,  consisting  one  year  of  the 
Missionary  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  other  years  of  our 
Lord's  Life  ;  and  the  various  details  of  these  studies 
have  been  followed  with  much  attention  and  apparent 
interest.  These  may  be  called  our  plans  for  instruction. 
But  we  have  also  plans  for  the  cultivation  of  the  devo- 
tional life.  Thanks  to  the  kind  help  of  one  young  man 
who  plays  the  harmonium  skilfully,  and  of  others  whose 
voices  are  being  trained  in  choral  singing,  our  music  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  while  it  elevates  and  stimulates  the 
praise  of  the  heart.  These  are  matters  of  importance. 
We  may  even  confess  that  we  like  a  comfortable  room 
for  the  purpose  of  our  class  ;  a  large  fire  and  bright  gas- 
light on  a  winter  evening  put  one  in  good  humour  at 
least,  if  they  do  no  more.  On  one  day  of  each  week  during 
the  winter  we  srjend  an  evening  at  literary  occupations. 
With  a  hearty  and  popular  secretary  our  essays  and  de- 
bates have  never  lost  the  power  of  drawing  a  good  number 
of  the  class  to  strive  with  one  another  in  friendly  discus- 
sion. And  in  summer  there  are  occasional  field  days  at 
cricket,  and  battles  which  have  been  lost  in  the  literary 
society  are  avenged  at  the  wickets. 

(2.)  Our  Purposes. — One  high  purpose,  it  is  hoped, 
we  all  have  in  view,  viz.  to  spend  our  Sabbath  evenings 
in  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  Time  is  passing,  the 
Sabbaths  of  a  lifetime  soon  slip  away,  youth  will  quickly 
be  over,  and  the  plant  that  was  unwatered  in  the  spring- 
time will  bear  little  fruit  in  the  harvest.  How  precious 
then  even  a  short  hour  a  week  spent  in  studying  the 
momentous  realities  of  existence  !  One  young  man  is 
drifting  carelessly  through  life  like  a  vessel  without  its 
rudder.  Will  he  ever  reach  the  haven  ?  Another  is  rush- 
ing wildly  where  the  headstrong  passions  of  Ids  nature 
lead  him,  like  a  horse  without  a  rider.  Will  he  not  end 
in  destruction  ?  "Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they 
understood  this,  that  they  would  consider  their  latter 
end. " 

Our  other  purposes  are  (1)  to  encourage  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  among  each  other.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  exists  to  a  large  extent. 
Many  of  our  members  were  fast  friends  before  they  came 
to  the  class,  many  more  have  become  so  since  they  joined 
it.  (2)  To  help  one  another  in  all  our  relations  of  life, 
social,  moral,  and  mental.  (3)  To  stimulate  a  healthy, 
manly  tone  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  by  the  life,  as 
well  as  by  the  courageous  expression  of  our  opinions,  that 
religion  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  pursuit  of  every  pro- 
perly constituted  mind. 

Our  first  meeting  for  next  session  will  be  held  in  the 
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Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  ou  Sunday  the  5th  October, 
at  6  P.M.  Every  young  man  is  invited  and  made  welcome 
to  attend.  C.  G.  M. 

Sabbath  School  Excursion. 

In  our  April  number  we  had  occasion,  in  noticing  the 
winter  treats  to  our  Sabbath  Schools,  to  mention  that 
we  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the  children  for  a  day  to  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  Tins  hope  was  most 
successfully  realised  on  Saturday  the  5th  of  July,  when  the 
children  from  all  the  schools  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Winton. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  the  teachers  and  the 
children,  with  some  of  their  parents,  to  the  number,  in  all, 
of  upwards  of  700,  assembled  at  the  school  in  Brunswick 
Street,  whence  they  proceeded  in  batches  to  the  Waverley 
Station.  Here  a  long  special  train  awaited  them  at  the 
east  platform,  and  in  wonderfully  little  time  every  child 
had  found  a  place  in  a  carriage,  and  was  eager  to  be  off. 
Punctually  at  half-past  ten  the  wished-for  signal  was 
given,  and  the  train  began  to  move  slowly  out  of  the 
station — a  signal  for  the  most  deafening  cheers,  again 
and  again  renewed,  till  the  train  entered  the  tunnel, 
when  the  chorus  rose  to  a  frantic  yell,  which  carried  one's 
thoughts  at  once  away  to  our  fierce  foes  in  South  Africa. 
Throughout  the  entire  journey,  which  lasted  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  cheering  was  kept  up  with  a 
vigour  which  did  credit  to  the  Stockbridge  lungs,  and 
seemed  to  excite  no  small  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
the  industrious  country  folk  as  the  train  flew  past. 

Arrived  at  'Winton  Station,  there  was  a  general 
scramble  out,  and  the  children,  sighting  some  haw- 
thorn, rushed  at  once  to  pull  bunches  of  it,  just  as  sheep, 
which  have  been  trucked  for  some  time  in  a  waggon,  run 
eagerly  to  the  first  green  blade  they  can  find.  A  man 
was  at  the  station,  ready  to  show  the  way,  but  his  ser- 
vices were  scarcely  needed,  for  the  children  kept  well 
ahead  of  him,  and  he  fell  back  with  the  remark,  "  Beats 
a'thing,  them  bairns,  they  ken  the  road  theirsels. "  Ten 
minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  a  grassy  opening  in  a  wood, 
where,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Ruthven,  we  were 
at  liberty  to  spend  the  day. 

To  describe  all  the  various  ways  the  children  found  of 
amusing  themselves  would  be  quite  impossible.  Long 
before  the  slower  walkers  of  the  party  had  reached  the 
ground,  the  cricketers  had  pitched  their  stumps,  and  the 
football  players  chosen  their  goals  and  picked  their  sides. 
The  younger  boys  and  the  girls  betook  themselves  at 
once  to  hide  and  seek,  tig,  the  fox  and  the  goose,  and 
twenty  other  games,  whilst  the  less  sociable  ones  were  off 
to  the  woods  to  look  for  nests,  or  gather  flowers.  By 
and  by  a  cart  arrived,  bringing  a  supply  of  ropes  and 
boards,  and  several  swings  were  at  once  rigged  up  upon 
the  trees,  where  they  proved  a  continual  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, especially  to  the  girls.  The  contrast  between  the 
place,  as  we  saw  it,  just  before  the  party  arrived,  and 
the  scene  which  it  presented  ten  minutes  afterwards,  was 
certainly  a  most  striking  one.  Tlien,  it  was  a  quiet, 
rather  lonely  glade.  Now,  it  is  literally  alive  with  happy 
boys  and  girls,  all  in  holiday  attire  ;  running,  jumping, 
swinging,  and  rolling  ;  laughing,  singing,  and  shouting, 
all  brimful  of  mirth,  and  giving  free  vent  to  their  wild 
animal  spirits. 

About  one  o'clock  the  children  were  gathered  up  to 
the  corner  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  "feeding," 
and  the  teachers  at  once  set  about  to  endeavour  to 
arrange  them  in  rows.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  task  ; 
indeed,  we  heard  some  one  exclaim  in  very  despair,  "I'd 
sooner  make  sheep  sit  straight."  You  got  one  row 
pretty  straight  after  infinite  difficulty,  and  then  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  next,  and,  this  being  at  last  accomplished, 
you  glanced  back  at  your  first  row  to  find  that  it  was 
now  hardly  so  straight  as  a  corkscrew.  By  dint  of  per- 
severance, however,  tolerable  order  was  at  last  obtained, 
and  then  all  stood  up  and  sang — "Let  us  with  a  glad- 
some  mind."     Mr.   MacLeod  next  offered  up  a  short 


prayer,  and  the  children  then  resumed  their  seats.  The 
teachers  now  proceeded  to  distribute  the  eatables — buns 
and  milk — which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  disappeared  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

After  lunch  the  children  were  soon  off  in  every  direc- 
tion to  their  games.  Races  were  organised  both  for  the 
boys  and  for  the  girls,  and  a  large  number  of  prizes  were 
distributed  amongst  the  successful  athletes  ;  some  sacks 
were  procured  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  a  number 
of  sack  races,  as  also  some  three-legged  races,  created 
great  amusement  amongst  the  boys. 

A  number  of  country  children  from  the  surrounding 
district  gathered  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  watch  the  mutual  amazement  with  which  they  and 
the  town's  children  regarded  each  other.  We  noticed 
one  prim  little  maiden  of  some  eight  summers,  who  had 
been  gazing  intently  for  several  minutes  at  a  group  of 
country  children,  turn  to  a  companion  who  was  passing, 
and  sententiously  remark, — "Did  ye  ever  see  children 
like  these,  Mary  Anne  ?  sic  queer  claes,  and  I  dinna  ken 
a  word  they're  sayin'."  It  was  interesting,  too,  to  ob- 
serve how  well  the  puny  children  of  the  town  managed 
to  hold  their  own,  in  following  the  football,  with  the 
bigger -boned  but  more  unwieldy  sons  of  the  soil. 

At  four  o'clock  the  teachers  had  tea,  and  then  the 
children  gathered  up  once  more  for  their  "afternoon." 
When  they  were  all  arranged  again,  we  sang  two  verses 
of  the  favourite  hymn — "  There's  a  Friend  for  little 
children,"  and  then  tea  and  buns  were  distributed 
amongst  the  young  folk.  The  former  was  boiled  in  an 
enormous  kettle,  placed  above  a  blazing  fire.  Tea  for 
700  anywhere,  but  especially  in  a  country  wood,  is  by  no 
means  a  trifling  undertaking,  but  all  went  well ;  the 
water  boiled  famously,  and  the  tea  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  most  careful  housewife. 

After  tea  the  children  had  another  half-hour  at  their 
games,  and  then,  about  six  o'clock,  the  word  was  given 
for  home,  and  a  general  move  was  made  towards  the 
station.  The  scene,  as  the  long  procession  filed  under 
the  trees  along  the  winding  lane  to  the  station,  was 
exceedingly  picturesque,  reminding  one  of  the  pictures 
of  a  medieval  wedding  march.  The  weather  all  day  was 
delightful — dry,  clear,  and  not  too  hot ;  and  the  country 
looked  its  best,  for  the  foliage,  which  was  late  this  year, 
had  just  reached  its  full  glory,  and  the  hawthorn — no 
"Mayflower"  this  season — which  grows  plentifully  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  in  abundant  blossom.  Many  of 
the  children  secured  bunches  to  carry  home  with  them — 
the  trophies  of  a  field  on  which  there  were  no  "casualties." 

Arrived  at  the  Waverley,  we  noticed  many  a  St. 
Stephen's  face  upon  the  platform — anxious  fathers  and 
mothers  gathered  up  to  see  that  their  precious  ones 
arrived  all  safe  and  sound.  None,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
were  missing. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  brief  account  of  this  most 
successful  excursion  without  expressing,  in  the  name 
alike  of  scholars  and  teachers,  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
Mr.  Cochrane  for  his  unwearying  efforts  to  render  the 
trip  a  success.  All,  we  think,  both  children  and  teachers, 
did  their  part  well,  but  of  course  the  larger  share,  both 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  devolved  upon  his  willing 
shoulders. 

We  are  often  told,  and  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that 
the  system  of  "treating"  Sabbath  School  children  is 
overdone  ;  but  none,  we  think,  save  the  ill-natured,  will 
question  the  advisability  of  taking  the  children,  for  one 
day  in  the  year,  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  busy 
streets,  from  smoky  lanes  and  crowded  homes,  away  to 
the  green  fields  and  blossomed  hedgerows,  away  from  the 
dingy  dwellings  which  man  has  fashioned  for  himself,  to 
the  beautiful  and  joyous  country  which  God  made  for 
His  people.  An  excursion,  such  as  we  have  described, 
not  only  renders  the  children  bright  and  happy  for  the 
day,  but  gives  them  something  to  think  and  talk  about 
for  months,  and  helps,  we  trust,  to  fill  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all.  C.  N.  1. 
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By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Story,  D.D. 

"  Tf7iere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
2  Cor.  iii.  17. 

TU'HAT  kind  of  liberty  ?  I  suspect  a  good  many 
people  would  think  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  a  bondage  rather  than  a  freedom.  If  you 
constantly  realised  that  presence,  felt  at  every 
thought  and  act  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  beside 
you,  a  silent  witness  of  all  you  said,  or  did,  or 
felt,  or  desired,  would  it  be  a  relief  to  you,  or  a 
restraint  ?  I  rather  think  most  of  us  would  con- 
fess that  the  idea  of  that  Spirit  ever  with  us 
woidd  be  a  bondage  and  a  burden,  a  check  upon 
our  natural  freedom.  That  cannot,  therefore — if 
this  be  so — be  the  kind  of  freedom  of  which  the 
apostle  is  thinking  here.  His  liberty,  his  freedom 
depended  on  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Where  it  is,  he  says,  there  is  liberty.  This  liberty 
must  be  something  different  from  mere  freedom  to 
indulge  one's  own  will,  to  do  just  as  you  yourself 
choose  to  do.  This  is  the  highest  idea  of  liberty 
that  some  people  have — freedom  from  all  control, 
unchecked  independence.  You  see  this  idea  in 
many  diverse  manifestations. 

But  the  liberty  of  unrestrained  self-will  is  not  a 
true  freedom  ;  it  is  not  of  it  that  the  apostle  speaks. 
On  the  contrary,  he  teaches  us  that  there  is  no 
slavery  equal  to  that  of  the  selfish  will,  of  the  evil 
passions  and  desires  by  which  those  who  yield  to 
them,  who  do  not  try  to  hold  the  balance  between 
indulgence  and  restraint,  are  kept  in  bondage.  We 
hardly  need  to  be  taught  this,  for  we  know  it,  we 
see  it  proved  in  our  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  I  have,  for  instance,  known  a 
person  so  enslaved  by  the  passion  for  strong  drink 
as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  abstain  from  it,  although 
knowing  that  it  was  steadily  accomplishing  the 
ruin  of  body  and  of  soul ;  absolutely  unable  to 
turn  away  from  the  intoxicating  glass,  although 
perfectly  aware  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it, 
in  loss  of  name  and  place,  and  health  and  hope — 
loss  of  all  that  is  best  in  life,  in  short.  What 
slavery  is  equal  to  that  ?  What  could  be  more 
cruel  than  that  tyranny  of  the  demon  carried 
about  with  you  in  your  own  breast  1  That  is,  no 
doubt,  a  gross  and  extreme  case,  though  not  a  rare 
one  ;  and  there  are  many  lesser  illustrations  of  the 
same  kind  of  evil  dominion. 

Well,  then,  if  the  liberty  of  St.  Paul  is  in  no 
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sense  the  liberty  of  unbridled  self-will,  what  is  it, 
and  wherein  does  it  consist  ?  I  think  it  might  be 
defined  in  two  aspects,  as  being  both  a  deliverance 
and  a  possession.  It  is  a  deliverance  from  what 
creates  bondage.  It  is  the  possession  of  a"  per- 
fect freedom." 

It  is  a  deliverance.  Now,  if  in  interpreting  this 
passage  we  look,  as  we  should  always  do,  to  the 
context,  to  see  what  the  writer  has  been  chiefly 
thinking  about,  we  note  that  he  has  been  contrast- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  old  law  with  the  gracious 
rule  of  the  gospel.  He  contrasts  what  he  calls 
"  the  old  ministration  of  death,"  with  the  new  "min- 
istration of  the  Spirit."  He  says,  "the  letter 
killeth,"  while  "  the  spirit  giveth  life."  And  re- 
membering this,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  say  it 
is  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  law.  We  must 
always  be  under  the  law  of  God,  whether  we  will 
or  not,  but  the  law  ceases  to  be  a  bondage  to  us, 
when  we  pass  into  and  share  the  spirit  of  the  Law- 
giver, when  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  letter 
of  the  law  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  Him 
who  gave  the  law,  of  whose  righteousness  it  is  the 
expression.  We  attend  to  the  commandment  with 
a  new  interest,  and  fulfil  the  law  with  a  more  joy- 
ful carefulness,  when,  through  the  light  which  God's 
Spirit  sheds  on  it,  we  see  it  stand  before  us,  not  as 
a  hard  rule  inscribed,  as  it  were,  on  a  table  of 
stone,  but  as  the  revelation  of  a  Father's  will  and 
a  Father's  character.  Where  God's  Spirit  is,  where 
its  presence  is  felt,  and  felt  with  peace  and  a 
consciousness  of  resting  in  Him,  the  law  loses  its 
terror.  It  does  not  lose  its  force,  but  its  terror. 
It  becomes  living  to  us,  "quick  and  powerful." 
We  obey  it  out  of  sympathy.  We  are  yet  in  the 
merely  childish  stage  of  our  divine  training  when 
we  obey  God's  law  simply  because  "it  is  written." 
It  is  right  so  to  obey,  but  it  is  the  Tightness  of  a 
child.  We  put  away  the  "  childish  things  "  when 
we  not  only  know  what  the  command  is,  but  enter 
so  into  the  spirit  of  Him  who  has  given  it,  as  to 
understand  why  it  is,  when  through  it  we  look  on 
Him ;  when  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law  we  can 
trace  the  gracious  message  of  the  love  of  God  which 
"  passeth  understanding ;"  when,  though  the  law  is 
there,  and  we  rejoice  to  obey  it,  we  yet  know  that 
we  are  "  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace."  And 
in  reality,  we  never  can  rightly  fulfil  God's  law  until 
we  come  to  understand  this.  Then  only  are  we 
serving  God  in  the  son's  spirit,  and  not  the  slave's, 
in  that  "  free  spirit "  for  which  David  prayed,  and 
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of  which  the  apostle  speaks — that  spirit  in  which  a 
man  says,  "  I  keep  God's  law,  because  He  is  deal- 
ing with  me,  not  as  with  a  servant,  but  as  with  a 
son.  Because  He  declares  His  law  to  me — not  as 
of  old  He  declared  it  out  of  the  midst  of  light- 
nings and  thunderings,  and  with  a  terrible  majesty, 
but  in  the  voice  of  love,  and  through  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Christ  my  Lord — therefore  will  I 
obey  Him  in  all  things  small  and  great."  This  is 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  feels  that  the  goodness 
of  God  should  lead  him  to  repentance,  not  that  the 
severity  of  God  should  drive  him  to  forsake  his  sins. 

There  are  those,  brethren,  to  whom  the  announce- 
ment of  that  fact,  "  Ye  are  not  under  the  law  but 
under  grace,"  seems  to  be  but  a  kind  of  license  to 
throw  off  all  the  restraints  of  the  righteous  God,  to 
use  their  liberty  as  mere  licentiousness,  to  go  on  in 
sin  because  grace  abounds.  But  such  as  these  in 
their  very  feeling  prove  that  on  them,  at  least,  this 
grace  has  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Theirs  is  still 
the  slavish  spirit,  which,  when  kept  down  by  its 
Master's  power,  is  sullenly  obedient,  but  which, 
when  admitted  to  freedom,  rushes  wildly  into  ex- 
cess of  lawlessness  and  passion.  And  it  is  sad  to 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  position  which  we 
hold  in  the  course  of  the  world's  education,  not- 
withstanding that  for  so  many  hundred  years  God 
has  been  trying  to  teach  men,  not  through  mere 
rule  of  law,  but  through  the  voice  and  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  there  are  still  so  many  of  us  whose  feel- 
ing towards  God  is  but  the  slavish  feeling,  who 
will  serve  Him  only  because  they  think  they  must, 
who  will  escape  from  His  service  whenever  they  can. 

It  is  such  as  these  that  never  can  truly  under- 
stand the  idea  of  Christian  "liberty,"  or  rise  to 
the  consciousness  of  true  freedom — the  freedom  of 
a  spirit,  of  a  will,  perfectly  at  one  with  God's. 

Such  a  spirit,  further,  is  set  free  from  the 
bondage  oj  mere  detail.  It  has  laid  hold  of  the 
principle  of  righteous  conduct,  and  acts  in  the 
light  and  strength  and  freedom  of  that  principle, 
and  not  in  constant  deference  to  a  host  of  petty 
rules.  When  Christ  was  speaking  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  depended 
wholly  on  rule  and  precept,  and  was  most  minute 
in  its  attention  to  these,  He  said,  "  Except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  theirs,  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Except  it  be 
larger,  freer,  a  righteousness  of  principle,  not  of 
rule,  which  springs  from  an  inner  spirit  living  in 
oneness  with  God's,  and  not  from  mere  subjection 
to  a  law,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  the 
righteous. 

Again :  this  liberty  is  deliverance  from  fear. 
There  is  a  "  fear  that  hath  torment,"  which  even 
the  stoutest  and  most  self-confident  natures  cannot 
altogether  quell ;  the  vague  unrest  of  the  spirit 
which  finds  itself  ever  and  anon  forecasting  a  future 
of  which  it  knows  nothing,  but  in  which  it  cannot 
but  believe, — the  uneasiness  of  a  conscience  that 
cannot  acquit  itself  of  fault  and  wrong-doing ;  that 


gloomily  owns  the  authority  of  a  law  which  yet  it 
has  not  obeyed,  and  with  which  it  feels  no  sym- 
pathy ;  the  dull  dread  of  something  yet  to  come, 
undefined,  inscrutable,  closing  up  in  still  deeper 
darkness  the  mystery  of  life. 

There  is  this  fear,  that  visits,  sooner  or  later, 
the  solitary  human  spirit  which  has  sought  no 
fellowship  with  God.  Noisy  worldliness,  reckless 
passion,  selfish  absorption  in  the  present,  may 
deaden  it  for  a  time,  but  it  is  sure  to  awake  from 
its  sleep,  full  of  a  terrible  power  to  haunt  and  to 
dismay.  Philosophy  does  not  dispel  it.  Experi- 
ence does  not  rob  it  of  its  terror.  Knowledge  does 
not  prove  it  a  delusion.  It  can  only  be  driven 
away  by  the  Spirit  of  God — by  the  fellowship  of 
that  Spirit  which  descends  from  Him  to  those  who 
seek  Him  ;  who  find  human  intercourse  not  enough 
to  meet  the  higher  needs  of  their  nature  and  its 
longings  after  the  divine ;  whose  consciences  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  endeavours  after  a  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  and  who  seek  to  lay  hold,  in 
Christ,  of  a  righteousness  that  is  greater  than  their 
own,  and  which  yet,  through  their  fellowship  with 
Him,  becomes  theirs.  "Ye  have  not,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba  Father."  When  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
has  so  touched  and  wrought  upon  and  drawn  into 
itself,  in  trust  and  love,  the  spirit  of  the  child,  as 
to  make  the  child  believe  in  and  depend  on  the 
Father's  love,  then  the  "  fear  that  hath  torment," 
the  doubt  of  the  Father's  goodness,  the  unwill- 
ingness to  trust  Him  wholly,  the  haunting  sus- 
picion that  He  may  forget  or  neglect,  or  not  sym- 
pathise and  understand,  or  may  leave  anything 
undone,  for  ever  dies  away.  Its  chilling  and 
restraining  bondage  is  no  longer  known. 

But  the  liberty  which  the  text  speaks  of  is  not 
only  a  deliverance.  It  is  a  possession.  It  is  not 
negative  only,  but  positive ;  not  only  release  from 
what  fettered  and  enslaved,  but  the  endowing  of 
the  spirit  with  a  "  power  from  on  high. "  It  is  the 
happy  energy  of  every  faculty  which  the  will  can 
employ,  working  and  rejoicing  to  work,  according 
to  the  "perfect  law  of  liberty;"  the  freedom  and 
readiness  with  which  the  trained  and  practised 
workman  does  his  work,  learned  through  long  dili- 
gence and  toil  and  repetition ;  but  resulting,  in  the 
end,  in  a  happy  ease  and  mastery,  which  the  inex- 
perienced beginner  is  inclined  to  wonder  at,  not 
knowing  that  the  finest  ability  is  the  child  of  the 
most  dutiful  submission,  and  that  "  only  law  can 
give  us  liberty." 

What  makes  the  widest  difference  between  the 
characters  of  those  of  whom  you  feel  that  they  are 
not  only  better,  but  greater  than  you  are,  and  of 
those  of  whom — to  say  the  least — you  cannot  feel 
the  same  1  It  is  not  so  much  difference  of  mental 
capacity,  still  less  of  mental  acquirement.  It  is 
not  even  difference  of  moral  principle  and  discern- 
ment.    Nor  yet  is  it  difference  of  pious  and  devo- 
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tional  feeling,  for  that  may  often  fill  a  heart  that 
in  itself  is  of  small  capacity,  and  which,  though 
you  may  love  it  for  its  simple  goodness,  you  cannot 
recognise  as  great  or  strong.  The  difference  lies, 
I  think,  in  what  you  might  call  the  stately  freedom 
of  the  character.  You  can  recognise  this  quality 
under  all  diversities  of  gifts  and  attainments, 
making  the  character  that  possesses  it  great.  It  is 
a  special  quality  enfolding  the  whole  character,  like 
an  atmosphere,  and  making  you  feel  that  it  is,  in 
its  essence,  of  a  high  and  noble  type ;  and  this, 
whatever  its  other  qualities,  attainments,  and  pos- 
sessions may  be.  Just  as  a  figure  that  is  but  small 
in  stature  may  bear  itself  with  such  an  air,  and 
move  with  such  a  step,  that  you  say  that  it  is 
stately — stately  with  a  stateliness  that  does  not 
depend  upon  dimension  ;  so  a  character,  otherwise, 
it  may  be,  not  of  a  large  mould,  or  rich  attain- 
ments, may  be  magnified  by  the  possession  of  this 
lofty  spirit, — the  spirit  which  you  perceive  is  looking 
at  all  things  from  a  high  standpoint;  which  has 
no  mean  suspicions  of  others ;  which  believes  the 
good  rather  than  the  evil ;  which  is  not  occupied 
with  petty  questions,  and  with  the  mere  personal 
and  accidental  relations  of  things,  but  takes  a 
wide  view  of  a  question  as  naturally  as  it  puts  a 
generous  interpretation  on  any  one's  conduct  or  cha- 
racter ;  a  spirit  living  in  a  conscious  oneness  with 
the  great  and  loving  and  free  Spirit  of  God.  Such 
a  spirit  is  not  merely  free  through  deliverance  from 
bondage  and  restraint.  It  is  enriched  throughout 
its  whole  domain,  with  the  possession  of  that 
fulness,  largeness,  liberty  of  life,  wherewith  the 
children  of  God  are  made  free. 

But  all  this  comes  only  through  partaking  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  through  getting  out  of  ourselves, 
getting  rid  of  our  selfishness,  our  narrowness,  our 
worldliness ;  through  contact  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  breathing  its  freer  air,  walking  in  its  clearer 
light.  And  that  partaking  comes  only  through 
faithful  prayer,  and  earnest  effort,  and  humble 
fidelity  to  daily  duty. 

To  attain  to  the  fellowship  of  God !  This  sounds 
remote  and  difficult.  But  every  time  we  are  able, 
amid  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  to  realise 
the  presence  of  the  unseen  Christ ;  for  His  sake, 
to  check  the  hasty  word,  to  curb  the  impatient 
temper,  to  rein  in  the  unruly  desire,  to  forbear  the 
unjust  advantage,  to  forego  the  questionable  gain, 
to  forgive  the  rankling  injury,  to  do  the  unrewarded 
work,  to  bear  the  unnoticed  cross,  we  are  rising 
nearer  to  it,  we  are  enlarging  our  capacity  for  it, 
we  are  entering  into  a  wider  freedom.  And  every 
time  we  yield  to  the  cunning  temptation,  or  indulge 
the  selfish  desire,  or  go  after  the  course  of  the  un- 
godly world,  or  crush  the  reproach  of  conscience, 
or  turn  wilfully  aside  from  what  we  know  in  our 
hearts  is  the  better  way,  we  are  making  the  fellow- 
ship of  God's  Spirit  stranger  to  our  own,  and  the 
liberty  of  His  chddren  less  possible  to  ourselves. 

Wherefore,  let  us  take  heed  to  our  ways ;  let  us  j 


ask  to  be  guided  and  helped  by  His  grace ;  lest 
other  lords  than  He  gain  dominion  over  us,  and 
we  forfeit  our  place  in  that  service  which  is  "  per- 
fect freedom." 

"Snttl  Sefeen  ftitnes?" 

Hath  he  wronged  thee  ?     Forgive.     For  'tis  sweet  to 

stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language. 

Tegner  ;  Translated  by  Longfellow. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

(Continued  from  our  last  number.) 

"  T  SENT  for  you,  Mr.  Maurice,"  said  his  principal, 

-*-  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  folding 
his  hands  together  and  fastening  his  eyes  upon  them 
resolutely,  "  on  business — business  of  great  import- 
ance—with which  Mr.  Macmillan  is  already 
acquainted.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  you 
were  promoted  to  being  cashier  in  the  firm,  and  it 
is  only  lately  that  I  have  had  any  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged 
your  duties.  Of  late,  however,  I — we  have  been 
under  the  painful  necessity  of— in  short,  yesterday 
we  had  the  means  of  investigating  your  books, 
and " 

"  Mr.  Justin,  I  confess  it  all ;  for  heaven's  sake 
say  no  more  !"  broke  out  the  unhappy  young  man. 
"  I  am  glad,  I  am  perfectly  thankful,  though  it  is 
strange  to  say  it,  that  it  has  come  out  at  last.  You 
are  right,  of  course.  The  books  are  falsified,  and 
to  an  extent  somewhere  over  five  hundred  pounds. 
AVell,  I  have  not  a  penny  of  it,  and  only  a  few 
shillings  of  my  own  in  the  world  !" 

"  Ay,  that's  it !  Just  what  I  said  !  Where 
has  it  gone  ?  Where's  the  money,  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  maybe?  Speak  up,  man,  speak  up, 
Mr.  Maurice ;  there's  nothing  else  left  for  you  now. 
Speak  the  truth,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
There's  five  hundred  pounds,  and  more,  to  be  ac- 
counted for." 

"  Gambled  away.  Lost.  Gone,"  muttered  the 
youth. 

"So  said  I,"  whispered  Macmillan,  his  breath  gone. 

"  Gambled  !"  repeated  the  worthy  Mr.  Justin, 
horror-struck.  "  This  is  even  worse  than  I  had 
expected.     To  rob,  and  then  to  gamble  ! " 

"  Rather  say  to  rob  to  gamble,  sir,"  said  Maurice, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  That  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it,  sir ;  it  was  one  night  undid  me.  A  friend 
took  me  to  the  table.  I  played,  and  won  high  at 
first,  and  I  was  leaving,  when  one  more  throw 
turned  the  luck,  and  I  stayed  to  retrieve,  and 
stayed  till  all  was  gone,  and  more  than  I  had  any 
means  of  paying  besides.  I  was  not  quite  myself, 
of  course ;  and  I  could  not  make  out  how  it  was, 
but  that  was  what  the  others  and  Owen  told  me. 
I  suppose  it  was  true.  Sir,  I  have  been  playing, 
and  robbing,  and  starving,  to  make  up  for  that 
one  night's  work  ever  since  !" 

"  For  one  night's  losses,  Mr.  Maurice  1  How  am 
I  to  believe  this  ?" 
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"  The  effects  of  it,  sir.  I  never  got  out  of  debt, 
after  once  being  in.  I  swear  to  you,  Mr.  Justin,  that 
if  I  had  once  got  clear  of  that  gaming-table,  nothing 
on  earth  should  have  induced  ine  to  return  to  it. 
The  pleasures  of  play  !  I  loathed  it  with  my  whole 
soul.  0  sir,  you  don't  know  what  these  months 
have  been  !  I'm  glad  it's  over,  I'm  glad  it's  over, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  rest  of  them." 

"  You  don't  think  of  me,  naturally,"  said  Mr. 
Justin,  with  a  certain  repressed  bitterness.  "  Yet  I 
might  have  expected  some  slight  return,  some  con- 
sideration from  one  whom— but  no  matter.  Is  there 
anything  more  you  wish  to  say?" 

"  I  did — did  think  of  you,  sir,  and  sometimes  I 
had  it  on  my  lips  to  tell  you — at  least  to  drop  a 
hint,  and  get  a  loan,  or  something — but  I  never 
could.  And  a  sum  like  that,  how  was  it  ever  to  be 
made  up,  except  in  the  same  way  it  went  ?  I  was  at 
it  every  night,  and  I  was  saving  too,  for  I  had  to 
save  to  enter  at  the  table,  of  course ;  I  have  not 
eaten,  nor  drank,  nor  spent  one  farthing's  worth 
that  I  could  help,  all  this  time.  And  oh,  I  was 
near  it  once  !  I  won  time  after  time,  and  then  I 
put  it  all  in,  and  thought  I  was  safe  ;  safe — what 
a  fool  I  was  !  It  went  like  smoke.  But  what  I 
meant  to  do,  was,  after  refunding  the  money,  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  whole  affair,  and  ask  if  I  could 
not  be  sent  abroad,  and  so  get  out  of  the  whole  set. 
Of  course  I  knew  what  you  would  say  to  it,  well 
enough  ;  but  still  I  thought — I  thought  perhaps," 
faltered  the  poor  wretch,  suddenly  breaking  down, 
"  that,  as  a  religious  man,  you  might  forgive  me." 

"  Precisely  as  a  religious  man,  Mr.  Maurice,  I 
cannot  forgive  you.  Another  man  might  be  tempted 
simply  to  dismiss  you  from  his  employment,  and 
avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  prosecution, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  I  do 
not  consider  that,  in  so  acting,  I  should  fulfil  my 
duty.  The  affair  must  be  made  public,  as  a  warning 
to  other  young  men." 

Ah,  Mr.  Justin,  Mr.  Justin  !  "  All  the  ways  of 
a  man  are  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  the  Lord 
weigheth  the  spirits." 

The  unhappy  criminal  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
his  eyes,  which  had  before  looked  straight  in  his 
principal's  face,  sank  to  the  ground. 

"  It  is  but  just,"  he  murmured. 

"  Of  course  it's  just," struck  in  Macmillan, bluntly. 
"  A  truer  word  was  never  spoken.  A  man  can't 
lose  five  hundred  pounds  for  nothing." 

"  I  leave  you  to  your  own  conscience,  Mr. 
Maurice,"  said  Mr.  Justin  stiffly.  "Mr.  Mac- 
millan, you  will  see  to  the  rest  1" 

Macmillan  bowed,  touched  his  prisoner  lightly 
on  the  arm,  and  both  withdrew. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  outer  hall,  a  murmur  of 
voices,  steps  on  the  stone  floor,  and  then  the  whole 
died  away,  and  the  old  clerk,  still  mysterious  and 
important,  returned  to  the  private  office. 

"  I  may  go  to  Williams  at  once,  sir,  unless  you 
want  me  i" 


"  Stop  a  minute.  What  do  you  think  of  his 
story,  eh  1" 

"  Oh,  likely  enough,  likely  enough,  Mr.  Justin  ! 
Play  is  the  very  mischief  to  that  sort  of  younker. 
A  clever  lad,  too ;  and  can  make  out  a  fine  tale  of 
it,  with  that  long  tongue  of  his.  Five  hundred 
pounds  to  go  in  that  way  !  It's  downright — 
whew  !  murder  would  be  a  joke  to  it !" 

"  It  was  worse  than  I  had  even  expected,  worse 
than  all  the  rest,"  rejoined  his  principal.  "  There 
is  no  hope  for  them  when  once  that  sort  of  thing 
begins, — no  hope  whatever." 

"  Precisely  what  I  say,  sir,  there  is  no  hope ; 
but  you,  being  a  religious  man,  did  not — excuse  my 
saying  so — see  it  in  that  light  before." 

Mr.  Justin's  brow  clouded. 

"  You  do  not  understand,  I  see,"  he  said ;  "  this 
is  a  terrible  case  of  guilt- " 

"  It  is,  it  is !  And  on  a  terrible  scale,  sir ;  I 
understand  perfectly.  You  see,  Mr.  Justin,  I  have 
been  to  your  meetings,  and  very  highly  I  thought 
of  them, — I  may  say  very  highly  indeed ;  but  when 
I  was  at  the  last,  two  nights  ago  it  was,  and  you 
were  speaking  a  great  deal  on  this  very  same  sub- 
ject, there  was  hope,  you  said,  for  every  man  while 
there  was  breath  in  his  body — to  be  sure  you  never 
took  into  your  calculations  such  a  case  as  this — I 
thought,  sir,  I  thought  you  went  just  a  bit  too  far 
— if  I  may  say  so,  and  no  offence ;  and  when  I  look 
upon  that  boy  there,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  and 
learn  what  he  has  been  after  all  these  months  back, 
right  under  our  very  noses,  as  it  were, — why,  I 
say,  sir,  at  once,  you  never  contemplated  such  a 
thing  as  that !" 

The  incoherence  of  so  complicated  an  oration  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Justin's  comprehending  its  general 
meaning. 

"  You  can  go  to  Williams,"  he  replied,  waiving 
the  discussion,  "  and  put  the  matter  in  his  hands." 

"  I  will,  sir,  at  once."  And  the  book-keeper  left 
the  room. 

"  He  was  right,  however,  about  the  starvation," 
concluded  the  old  man  to  himself,  as  he  trotted  up 
the  street.  "  Such  a  scarecrow  was  seldom  seen  in 
a  court  of  law  before.  I  am  ashamed  that  he 
should  come  out  of  our  house.  Wow !  but  I'm 
half  sorry  for  the  cratur,  too  !" 

Although  Mr.  Justin  had  scouted  the  idea  of  his 
clerk's  being  in  want,  which  indeed  seemed  at  first 
sight  both  absurd  and  preposterous,  yet  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  corroboration  Maurice's 
face  bore  to  his  words.  The  face  haunted  him. 
His  resolution  was  quite  invincible,  but  still  the 
face  haunted  him. 

"It  is  the  penalty  of  sin,"  he  said;  "the  'way 
of  transgressors  is  hard  •'  but  I  have  done  my  part, 
and  that  is  the  only  satisfaction  I  have." 

A  poor  satisfaction ;  a  gnawing  uneasiness,  a 
vague  misgiving,  which  he  could  not  comprehend, 
and  was  determined  not  to  listen  to, — this  was  Mr. 
Justin's  reward  for  "doing  his  part." 
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When  he  retired  at  night  to  his  little  closet  he 
strove  in  vain  to  detach  his  thoughts  from  the 
event  of  the  day. 

He  could  not  read ;  he  tried  to  pray,  but  how 
cold,  how  dead,  were  all  his  petitions !  He  com- 
plained, wrestled,  struggled  hard  to  kindle  the 
faintest  glow  of  warmth  within  his  bosom, — but 
the  Spirit  moved  him  not,  and,  unrefreshed,  un- 
strengthened,  he  arose. 

Is  it  not  an  old  saying,  and  a  true,  "  If  I  regard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me  "1 

"  If  Jane  were  here,"  he  murmured,  "she  would 
be  a  comfort  to  me  just  now.  She  would  sym- 
pathise in  this  vexatious  business." 

But  Mrs.  Justin  had  left  home  that  day,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  evening  before  the  prosecution ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  not  till  then,  that  her 
husband  confided  to  her  the  whole  affair,  com- 
mending highly  Macmillan's  prudence  and  penetra- 
tion, and  dwelling  on  his  own  sense  of  duty  in 
adhering  to  stern  measures. 

To  all  this  Jane  listened  in  silence. 

"Well,  my  dear,  well?"  There  was  some  little 
impatience  in  Mr.  Justin's  tone. 

"  It  seems  a  sad  pity,"  said  she,  and  sighed. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  knew  you  would  say  that,  Jane; 
I  felt  it  myself.  It  has  been  a  dreadful  worry  to 
me,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  I  would  not  torment  you 
with  it  while  you  were  away." 

"  Oh,  Samuel,  I  wish  you  had." 

"  Why  V 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  dear ;  my  heart  aches  to  think 
of  him.  Poor  thing  !  poor  thing  !  What  he  must 
have  suffered  !  And  though  you  thought  it  right 
that  he  should  undergo  his  punishment,  and  of 
course  you  know  best,  dear,  yet  I  can  hardly  tell 
what  to  think.  The  money  is  nothing  to  us,  and 
if  you  had  given  him  a  good  talking  to,  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  perhaps  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand  at 
the  end,  surely  that  might  have  made  a  beginning. 
And  then  we  could  have  asked  him  out  to  spend 
his  Sundays  here,  and " 

"Jane!" 

"  You  think  it  would  not  have  answered  1  But 
we  might  have  tried." 

"  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  My  dear,  good 
wife,  what  can  you  be  thinking  about  V 

"  Only  what  would  have  been  best  for  him, 
SamueL" 

"  Then  I  may  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  the  best 
thing  one  can  do  for  a  gambler,  is  to  give  him  a 
check  that  he  will  never  get  over.  It  is  no  kind- 
ness, but  cruelty,  to  show  a  namby-pamby  softness 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind." 

"  He  may  be  driven  to  despair  by  the  shame, 
the  publicity." 

"  That  is  not  my  doing ;  I  have  to  think  of  others 
too — the  rest  of  my  young  men ;  what  sort  of  a 
companion  would  he  be  for  them  1" 

"  He  need  not  have  stayed  here  ;  you  could  have 
made  him  of  use  elsewhere." 


"Jane,  you  do  not  understand."  Mr.  Justin 
was  driven  to  the  same  conclusion  he  had  come  to 
with  Macmillan.  "  My  dear  wife,  do  you  think 
that  I  would  have  acted  as  I  have,  if  I  had  not 
seen  an  absolute  necessity  for  it  ?  Am  I  usually 
such  a  hard  man  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  she,  loyally.  "But  then 
you  are  sometimes  hasty,  Samuel,  and  you  had  so 
little  time,  and  there  was  Macmillan  pressing  you 
on.  Oh,  don't  tell  me,  I  know  he  was.  Now, 
Macmillan  does  not  see  things  in  the  light  you  and 
I  do,  Samuel  ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity, — such 
an  opportunity, — why,  it  seemed  a  piece  of  the 
Lord's  work,  put  into  our  very  hands  !  If  ever  a 
poor  wanderer  was  sent  to  our  door  to  be  brought 
into  the  fold,  I  should  have  said  it  was  that  boy." 

Mr.  Justin  was  silent. 

"We  have  no  children  now,  dear.  We  have 
none  that  he  would  harm,"  pursued  the  gentle 
woman,  with  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  "  and  we 
might  save  him,  Samuel,  save  him  body  and  soul ; 
a  greater  thief  than  he  was  saved." 

"Dear,"  said  her  husband,  "it  has  been  well 
said  '  there  is  one  such  instance  given,  that  none 
may  despair,  and  but  one,  that  none  may  presume.' 
But  I  am  not  despairing  of  Maurice,  God  forbid  ! 
I  would  have  him  corrected  for  his  own  good,  and 
as  an  example  to  others.  This  is  a  matter  which 
I  must  settle  with  my  own  conscience,  and  I  have 
settled  it." 

Then  Mrs.  Justin  held  her  peace. 

The  prosecution  took  place  on  the  day  following, 
and  was  a  simple  affair,  soon  over. 

The  prisoner  pled  guilty ;  there  was  no  defence  ; 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  transportation. 
To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 

$afo  Jlcrcg  antr  $elp,  ©  <3aXf. 

OGOD  !  when  amhition  is  dead, 
And  Life's  hopeful  day-dream  is  fled, 
"When  aching  my  heart  and  my  head, 
0  comfort  me  ! 

When  spectres  of  sin-tarnished  years, 
And  visions  of  Duty's  arrears, 
Fill  Memory's  chalice  with  tears, 
0  comfort  me  ! 

When  Strength's  proud  and  arrogant  flow'r, 
Dishonour'd,  declines  in  its  pow'r  ; 
When  comes  the  dark,  desolate  hour, 
0  comfort  me ! 

0  raise  me  from  out  of  the  dust ! 
Unchain  me,  and  cleanse  me  from  lust ; 
0  give  me  the  joy  of  the  just 

To  comfort  me ! 

My  soul  on  Thy  mercy  relies, 
Thy  glory  no  longer  denies  ; 
To  Thee  it  repentantly  cries, 

0  comfort  me ! 

Vouchsafe  Thy  effectual  grace 
The  stain  of  my  sin  to  efface, 
And  fold  me  in  loving  embrace, 

To  comfort  me ! 

G.  A.  H. ,  a  Working  Blacksmith. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  VIII. 


FOR  more  than  a  month  did  the  prospecting  party 
wander  among  the  Californian  mountains  in  quest 
of  gold,  but  found  none — at  least,  not  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. 

At  first  the  trip  was  to  each  of  them  full  of  romance, 
interest,  and  hope.  Even  Buckley  began  to  cheer  up 
after  a  few  days  had  passed.  The  craving  for  drink 
began  to  wear  off,  and  grief  for  his  lost  brother — whom 
lie  had  truly  loved — began  to  abate.  The  wild  scenery 
through  which  they  passed  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
rouse  to  a  high  pitch  the  enthusiasm  of  such  youths  as 
Philosopher  Jack  and  Watty  Wilkins,  while  their  comrade, 
though  not  so  impressionable  in  regard  to  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  was  roused  to  sympathy  by  their  irresist- 
ible ardour.  The  necessity  of  hunting,  too,  in  order  to 
obtain  food,  added  excitement  of  a  more  stirring  kind, 
and  an  occasional  encounter  with  a  grizzly  bear  introduced 
a  spice  of  danger  to  which  none  of  them  objected.  Their 
various  washings  of  the  soil  and  examination  of  river 
beds  afforded  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  foster  hope, 
though  not  to  pay  expenses.  Thus  they  progressed 
through  many  a  scene  of  loveliness,  where  the  hand  of 
God  had  sown  broadcast  all  the  forms  and  hues  of 
grace  and  beauty  which  render  this  world  attractive  ; 
they  also  passed  through  many  a  savage  defile  and 
mountain  gorge — dark,  gloomy,  almost  repulsive — which 
served  to  enhance  their  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  by 
contrast. 

But,  as  time  passed  by,  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
life,  and,  therefore,  less  appreciative.  They  failed,  also, 
to  find  gold  in  larger  quantities,  and,  as  the  finding  of 
gold  was  their  highest  aim,  they  were  proportionally  dis- 
appointed and  downcast.  Watty,  indeed,  kept  up  his 
spirits  pretty  well.  He  experienced  the  benefit  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  soul  that  time  when 
he  was  alone  with  God  in  the  little  boat  upon  the  sea. 
He  prayed  in  secret  for  light,  and  tried  to  believe  that 
' '  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God ; "  but  his  faith  was  weak,  and  the  old  heart  of  unbelief 
was  still  very  strong. 

As  for  Philosopher  Jack,  his  spirit  was  still  engaged 
in  rebellious  warfare.  He  growled  a  good  deal  at  his 
"luck,"  and  was  heartily  seconded  by  Buckley.  In 
addition  to  this,  Jack's  spirit  was  much  troubled  by 
his  promise  to  Daniel  Buckley  on  his  deathbed.  He 
shrank,  with  a  strength  of  feeling  that  surprised  himself, 
from  speaking  to  Jacob  about  his  infirmity,  yet  he  felt 
the  duty  lying  strong  upon  him,  for  he  knew  well  that  if 
nothing  was  said,  the  man  would  certainly  go  back  to 
his  old  habits,  on  his  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
store  where  drink  could  be  obtained. 

"Shall  I  break  the  ice  at  once?"  thought  Jack. 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  be  well  to  wait  till  we  know  each 
other  better. " 

"  Don't,"  said  the  voice  of  his  old  laconic  friend. 

But  Jack  did  wait,  and  the  longer  he  waited  the  more 
disinclined  to  speak  did  he  become.  He  held  strongly, 
however,  that  a  right  promise  once  given  should  never 
be  broken,  and,  under  a  feeling  of  desperation,  said  to 
himself  one  day,  "  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  end 
this  matter  by  speaking  without  further  delay  ?" 

"  Do,"  said  conscience,  approvingly. 

And  Jack  did — then  and  there — the  result  being  that 
Jacob  Buckley  did  not  take  it  well,  but  told  him  flatly 
to  mind  his  own  business.  Jack  flushed  crimson  and 
clenched  his  fist ;  then,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 


knock  sobriety  into  a  man  struck  him,  and  he  laughed 
as  he  said, 

"  Well,  Buckley,  that  is  just  what  I  am  doing,  for  it 
is  my  business  to  remonstrate  with  a  comrade  when  I  see 
him  give  way  to  a  habit  which  will  result  in  his  destruc- 
tion if  not  abandoned." 

After  this  Buckley  allowed  him  to  talk  a  little  on  the 
subject,  but  Jack  felt  the  work  to  be  very  distasteful. 
Eventually  he  gave  it  up,  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  at  all  events  he  had  brought  the  man 
away  on  an  expedition  where  nothing  stronger  than  cold 
water  and  hot  tea  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

At  last  the  tide  turned.  On  the  same  day  a  piece  of 
great  good  and  bad  fortune  befell  our  explorers.  It 
happened  thus  : — 

Watty  Wilkins  roused  himself  from  a  golden  dream 
one  morning,  threw  off  his  blanket,  looked  up  at  the 
bush  which  served  him  and  his  comrades  as  a  canopy,  and 
yawned.  It  was  grey  dawn.  There  was  that  clear 
sweet  light  in  the  sky  which  gives  sure  promise  of  a  fine 
day.  Seeing  that  his  companions  still  slept,  he  drew  from 
his  breast  a  small  Testament,  read  a  few  verses  and 
prayed.  This  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  his  deliver- 
ance by  the  American  ship. 

Soon  after,  Jack  moved  his  bulky  frame,  rolled  round, 
threw  out  his  arms,  and  yawned.  The  yawn  awakened 
Buckley,  who  immediately  followed  suit — such  is  the  force 
of  example  ! 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates,"  said  the  latter, 
sitting  up,  ' '  that  twist  I  gave  my  leg  yesterday  troubles 
me  a  little.  I  shall  remain  in  camp  to-day  and  smoke. " 
"  Very  good,"  said  Jack,  rising  and  putting  the  kettle 
on  the  fire  with  a  view  to  breakfast.  ' '  Watty  and  I  will 
go  up  that  valley  and  prospect.  We  will  expect  that 
you'll  eat  no  more  than  your  share  of  the  provisions 
during  our  absence,  and  that  you'll  have  supper  ready  for 
us  when  we  return." 

The  simple  breakfast  being  disposed  of  and  washed 
down  with  cans  of  hot  tea,  the  two  friends  shouldered 
their  guns  and  set  off  up  the  gorge,  or  narrow  mountain 
valley,  near  the  mouth  of  which  they  had  bivouacked. 
There  was  a  belt  of  wood  close  to  their  camp  ;  beyond 
that  a  small  plain,  after  crossing  which  they  entered  a 
dense  thicket,  and  began  a  toilsome  march  up  the  bed  of 
a  little  mountain  stream.  The  channel  was  nearly  dry 
at  the  time,  but  the  boulders  which  were  strewn  about 
everywhere  showed  that  it  was  sometimes  a  formidable 
torrent. 

"  A  likely  place  for  gold,"  said  Watty,  with  a  hopeful 
look  and  tone. 

"  We've  tried  many  such  likely  places,"  replied  Jack, 
with  a  look  and  tone  not  quite  so  hopeful. 

For  several  miles  they  advanced,  washing  out  a  panful 
of  dirt  here  and  there,  and  finding  a  little  gold-dust  as 
usual.  Mid-day  arrived,  and  they  sat  down  to  a  cold 
dinner,  consisting  of  a  few  scraps  of  meat  left  from 
breakfast.  Little  conversation  was  indulged  in.  They 
were  too  hungry  for  that — perhaps  too  much  depressed 
by  hope  deferred. 

"  I'll  try  the  banks  higher  up,"  said  Jack,  rising. 
"  And  I'll  try  the  bed  of  the  stream  lower  down,  just 
by  way  of  opposition,"  said  Watty. 

They  separated,  and  the  latter  soon  found  himself 
among  the  boulders,  where  he  continued  to  search — 
actively  at  first,  but  more  lazily  as  time  passed  by. 
Presently  he  came  to  a  wild  spot  where  the  stream  was 
overhung  by  bushes.  He  turned  over  a  small  stone. 
Beneath  it  was  a  hole  or  pocket.  He  stooped  quickly, 
and  pulled  out  a  nugget  of  gold  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble.  He  stooped  again,  and,  inserting  his  hand, 
pulled  at  something  that  would  not  come.  His  heart 
gave  a  jump  and  appeared  to  get  into  his  throat,  where 
it  apparently  remained,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
forehead.  Another  pull,  and  out  came  a  mass  of  solid 
gold,  about  the  size  of  his  own  fist !  A  cheer  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  he  checked  it.      "P'raps  there's  more!"   he 
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said.  Yes,  the  greedy  little  wretch  said  that !  But 
there  was  no  more  in  that  "pocket." 

Quickly  turning  over  several  more  stones,  he  found 
more  pockets,  with  nuggets  of  various  sizes  in  each.  In 
a  short  time  his  specimen  pouch  was  pretty  well  lined 
with  the  precious  metal. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend  Jack  was  equally  successful,  the 
chief  difference  between  them  being  that  the  latter 
washed  out  the  earth  on  the  banks  above,  and  found  his 
gold  in  little  grains  and  specks,  but  in  such  quantities 
that  he  felt  as  though  his  fortune  were  already  made. 
Towards  evening  Watty  halloed  and  was  replied  to.  As 
they  walked  rapidly  toward  the  pre-arranged  rendezvous, 
each  hit  on  the  same  idea — that  of  deception  ! 

' '  Well,  what  luck  ? "  asked  Watty,  with  a  careless 
air  that  ill  concealed  the  elation  of  his  heart. 

"Only  a  little  dust — nothing  to  speak  of — at  least 
not  as  compared  with  what  some  fellows  get,"  said  Jack, 
whose  laughing  eye  gave  the  lie  direct  to  his  melancholy 
tones.     "  See  here,  Watty,  this  is  all  I've  got." 

As  he  spoke,  the  hypocrite  poured  the  glittering  con- 
tents of  his  pouch  into  his  tin  wash-pan. 

"Well,  what  a  lucky  fellow  you  are ! "  said  Watty,  with 
mouth  expanded,  "just  look  here — this  is  all  that  I 
have  got. " 

He  opened  his  bag  and  displayed  the  nuggets  with 
the  big  one  in  the  midst  ! 

Need  we  say  that  these  youths  found  it  difficult  to 
express  their  joy  and  astonishment  ?  The  fact  was 
evident  that  they  had  at  last  discovered  unusually  rich 
ground,  and  they  hastened  back  to  the  camp  to  tell  their 
lazy  comrade  the  good  news. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  reached  the  little  plain 
or  open  space  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  Here  Jack 
turned  aside  to  cut  a  stick  of  peculiar  form,  which  had 
caught  his  eye  on  the  way  up,  and  which  he  meant  to 
keep  as  a  souvenir  of  their  discovery  and  the  spot. 
Watty  sauntered  slowly  across  the  plain. 

He  had  just  reached  the  wood  on  the  other  side,  and 
turned  to  wait  for  his  comrade,  when  he  heard  two  shots 
in  quick  succession.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
this,  but  when  he  heard  the  Philosopher  utter  a  loud  cry, 
he  started,  cocked  his  gun,  and  ran  a  few  steps  back  to 
meet  him.  Next  moment  Jack  burst  from  the  thicket 
and  ran  across  the  plain  at  a  speed  that  told  of  imminent 
danger.  From  the  same  thicket  there  also  rushed  a 
large  grizzly  bear,  whose  speed  was  greater  than  that  of 
Jack,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so. 

All  the  blood  in  Watty  Wilkins's  body  seemed  to  fly 
back  to  his  heart,  and  immediately  after  it  rushed  to  his 
brain  and  toes.  Prompt  action  !  no  time  to  think  ! 
Life  !  death  !  Watty  never  afterwards  could  tell  clearly 
what  he  felt  or  did  on  that  tremendous  occasion,  but 
Jack  could  tell  what  he  did,  for  he  saw  him  do  it. 

Going  down  on  one  knee  and  resting  his  left  arm  on 
the  other,  in  what  is  known  to  volunteers  as  the  Hythe 
position,  the  little  youth  calmly  levelled  his  double- 
barrelled  gun.  It  was  charged  only  with  small  shot,  and 
he  knew  that  that  was  useless  at  long  range,  therefore  he 
restrained  himself  and  waited. 

Jack  and  the  bear  ran  straight  towards  him. 

"Up,  Watty,  up  a  tree  !"  gasped  Jack,  "it's  no  use — 
shot  won't  hurt  him — quick  ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  darted  to  the  nearest  tree,  seized  a 
large  limb,  and  swung  himself  up  among  the  branches. 
The  bear  passed  under  him,  and,  observing  the  kneeling 
figure  in  front,  charged  at  once.  When  it  was  within 
three  feet  of  him  the  youth  let  fly  the  contents  of  both 
barrels  into  the  grizzly's  mouth.  So  true  was  his  aim 
that  about  six  inches  of  the  barrel  followed  the  shot  as 
the  bear  rushed  upon  it.  This  saved  Watty,  who  was 
violently  hurled  aside  by  the  stock  of  his  own  gun,  while 
the  bear  went  head  over  heels  vomiting  blood  and  rage 
amid  smoke  and  dust  and  scattered  nuggets  of  gold  ! 

"0  Watty  !"  cried  Jack,  leaping  down  to  the  rescue, 
with  his  drawn  hunting-knife. 


But  before  Jack  reached  him,  or  the  bear  had  time  to 
recover  himself,  Watty  was  on  his  active  legs,  and  sprang 
up  a  tree  like  a  monkey.  Jack  caught  a  branch  of  the 
same  tree  and  by  sheer  strength  swung  himself  up,  but 
on  this  occasion  with  so  little  time  to  spare,  that  the  bear, 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  touched  his  heel  lovingly  with 
its  protruded  lips  as  he  drew  himself  out  of  reach. 

We  need  scarcely  say  it  was  with  beating  and  thankful 
hearts  that  the  two  friends  looked  down  from  their  perch 
of  safety  on  the  formidable  and  bloody  foe  who  kept  paw- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  looking  hungrily  up  at 
them. 

"  What  a  mercy  that  the  grizzly  can't  climb  !"  panted 
Watty,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  breath. 

"  But  he  can  watch  and  keep  us  here  all  night,"  said 
Jack,  "  and  we  have  no  means  of  killing  him.  I  fell  and 
lost  my  gun  in  escaping,  and  yours  is  doubled  up.  We're 
in  for  a  night  of  it,  my  boy.  Why  didn't  you  do  what 
I  bid  you,  get  up  into  the  tree  with  your  gun  when  you 
saw  us  coming  ?  and  then  we  could  have  shot  him  at  our 
leisure." 

"  Why  didn't  you  lend  me  your  own  cool  head  and 
clear  brain?"  retorted  the  other,  "and  then  we  might 
have  done  something  of  the  sort.  But  surely  the  shot  I 
gave  him  must  tell  in  the  long  run." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Jack,  "  it's  not  much  more  to  him  than 
an  over -dose  of  mustard  would  be  to  a  cat.  However, 
we've  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  Perhaps  Buckley  may 
have  heard  our  shots. " 

In  this  conjecture  Jack  was  right.  The  gold-miner  was 
enjoying  an  unsocial  cup  of  tea  at  the  time,  and  fortu- 
nately heard  the  distant  shots  and  shouting.  Buckley  was 
a  prompt  man.  Loading  his  double  barrel  with  ball  as 
he  ran,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  field, 
saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood,  and,  being  a  good 
shot,  put  two  balls  in  the  bear's  carcase  with  deadly  effect. 
Grizzly  bears  are,  however,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life. 
This  one  at  once  turned  on  his  new  foe,  who,  getting 
behind  a  tree,  re-charged  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the 
animal  passed  he  put  two  more  balls  in  its  heart  and 
killed  it. 

"Splendidly  done  !"  cried  Jack,  leaping  to  the  ground 
and  shaking  Buckley  by  the  hand,  as  he  thanked  him  for 
his  timely  aid.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  he  told  of 
their  unexpected  good  fortune. 

"Now  then,"  he  added,  "we'll  cut  off  the  claws  of 
this  fellow  as  a  trophy,  and  then  to  camp  and  supper." 

"Stop  a  bit,  not  so  fast,"  said  Wilkins,  who  had 
descended  the  tree  and  was  sitting  on  the  ground  with  a 
most  lugubrious  countenance;  "we  must  gather  up  my 
nuggets  before  going.  Besides,  it  strikes  me  there's 
something  wrong  with  my  ankle." 

This  was  found  to  be  too  true.  In  scrambling  into  the 
tree  Watty  had  sprained  his  ankle  badly,  and  in  jump- 
ing down  had  made  it  so  much  worse  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  put  even  his  toe  to  the  ground.  He  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  accept  the  services  of  Jacob  Buckley, 
who  carried  him  into  camp  on  his  back. 

Despite  his  sufferings  poor  Wilkins  rejoiced  that  night 
with  his  comrades  at  their  good  fortune,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  or  they  could  cease  to  talk  over  future  plans 
and  take  needful  rest.  At  length  Buckley  rolled  himselt 
in  his  blanket  and  lay  down. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Jack,  seeing  Watty  wince  a  little, 
"does  it  hurt  much  ?" 

"Yes,  rather,  but  I'll  be  all  right  to-morrow.  Now, 
Jack,  I'm  going  to  sleep.  Do  me  a  favour  before  turning 
in.  Just  make  a  pile  of  my  nuggets  close  to  my  pillow 
here,  with  the  big  one  on  the  top.     There,  thanks. " 

"What  a  covetous  little  wretch  you  are  becoming," 
said  Jack  with  a  laugh,  as  he  lay  down  ;  "have  a  care, 
Watty,  that  you  don't  become  a  miser." 

Watty  made  no  reply,  but  in  the  night,  when  he  thought 
his  comrades  were  asleep,  he  was  overheard  muttering  in 
a  low  tone  :  ' '  Yes,  my  dear  old  dad,  you  shall  have  them 
every  one,  big  'un  as  well,  at  least  I'll  send  you  every 
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rap  that  they  will  fetch.     Not  that  you  need  it.     You're 

rich  enough  as  it  is,  but  this  will  show  you,  perhaps, 
that  my  first  thoughts,  after  ray  first  luck,  were  of  you." 

A  long  sigh  followed  the  remark.  Looking  up  soon 
afterwards.  Jack  saw  that  Watty  was  sound  asleep  with 
the  {uunt  o(  his  nose  reposing  on  the  big  nugget 

The  poor  lad's  idea  of  a  sprain  was  not  quite  correct. 
Instead  of  being  "all  right"  next  day,  he  found  himself 


to  be  hopelessly  lame,  and  was  unable  to  move  from  the 
camp  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  During  that  period  Jack 
and  Buckley  went  forth  to  the  new  diggings  every  morn- 
ing, and  returned  at  night  laden  with  gold,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  they  had  gathered  as  much  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry.  Then  they  resolved  to  go  for  their 
comrades  and  return  with  them  to  continue  their  labours 
at  what  they  named  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch.      As  Watty 


was  still  unable  to  walk  without  great  pain,  they  made  a 
sort  of  litter  of  a  blanket  between  two  poles.  In  this 
contrivance  they  carried  him,  their  gold,  and  their  other 
belongings,  back  to  the  old  diggings. 

But  here,  on  arrival,  they  found  a  wonderfully  altered 
state  of  affaire. 

"  Immediately  after  you  left,"  said  Captain  Samson, 

over  a  cup  of  tea,  while  Polly,  who  presided,  listened 

with  sympathetic  delight,  "we  bought  a  new  claim  or 

two,  without  much  hope,  however,  of  bettering  our  cir- 

One  of  these  claims  we  bought  for  you, 


Jack,  with  part  of  the  money  you  left  in  our  charge,  one 
for  Buckley,  and  another  for  Wilkins.  Well,  these  claims 
all  turned  out  splendidly,  and  we've  been  makin'  our  for- 
tunes ever  since  !  As  you  were  off  prospecting,  as  much 
for  our  benefit  as  your  own,  we  agreed  that  it  was  the  least 
we  could  do  to  work  a  little  for  you,  so  we  gave  your 
claims  a  rummage  day  about,  and  thus  we've  made  your 
fortunes  too,  or  part  of  'em  anyhow.  We've  bin  sendin' 
home  bills  of  exchange  too,  and,  knowin'  your  wish  to 
help  your  father,  Jack,  I  took  upon  me  to  send  a  small 
sum  to  him  with  your  love.     I  did  right,  didn't  I  ?" 
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"Right!"  exclaimed  Jack,  seizing  the  captain's  hand 
and  squeezing  it,  "need  you  ask?  I'm  only  sorry  I  didn't 
dig  the  gold  out  with  my  own  hand,  and  enclose  the  bill 
in  my  own  letter.     How  much  did  you  send  ?" 

"  Only  £1000,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  Come,  don't  joke.  I'm  anxious  to  know,  because  he 
was  very  hard  up  when  I  left." 

"More  shame  to  you  for  leaving  him,  my  young  Philo- 
sopher," returned  the  captain  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  sent  him  £1000  sterling,  and  I  believe  there's  as  much 
lyin'  here  in  gold-dust  and  nuggets  that  belongs  to  you. 
"We've  all  done  equally  well,  I'm  thankful  to  say,  and, 
better  than  that,  good  fortune  seems  to  have  brought  us 
good  health.  Even  Ben  Trench  there  is  able  to  dig  like 
the  rest  of  us." 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Ben  with  a  pleasant  smile  at  his 
old  friend  Wilkins,  "but  I'm  very  well,  tbank  God,  and 
able  to  do  a  little.  I  wouldn't  have  been  what  I  am  now 
but  for  the  care  of  this  dear  little  nurse." 

Polly  was  quite  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and 
made'' a  liberal  offer  to  supply  more  tea  to  any  of  the 
company  who  might  want  it. 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  was  corroborated  by 
every  one  present ;  moreover,  it  was  told  them  that  there 
were  many  other  claims  which  had  suddenly  turned  out 
well,  and  that  the  whole  aspect  of  these  diggings  had 
changed  for  the  better. 

"And  what  of  Mr.  Luke  ?"  asked  Jack,  glancing  round 
the  circle. 

"Gone,"  said  the  captain,  "nobody  knows  where. 
He  became  gloomier  and  stranger  than  ever  after  you 
went  away,  and  one  morning  announced  his  intention  to 
leave  and  return  to  San  Francisco.  He  left,  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Bob  Corkey,  too,  is  off.  He  got 
restless  and  disappointed  at  our  bad  luck,  said  he'd  go 
away  prospectin'  on  his  own  hook,  and  went." 

' '  Good  luck  go  with  him  !  He  was  altogether  too  fond 
of  argifying,"  said  Simon  O'Rook. 

"  He's  not  the  only  one,"  remarked  Baldwin  Burr  with 
a  grin. 

After  much  consideration  and  consultation  it  was  agreed 
that  in  the  meantime  the  party  should  remain  where  they 
were,  and,  when  their  claims  began  to  fail,  go  off  to 
Grizzly  Bear  Gulch. 

This  being  decided,  Jacob  Buckley  rose,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  his  friends  at  Higgins'  Store.  Jack 
followed  him.     When  they  were  alone  he  said, 

"Now,  Jacob,  don't  go,  there's  a  good  fellow.  You 
saved  my  life,  I  may  say,  and  that  gives  me  a  claim  on 
you."  Buckley  frowned,  but  said  nothing.  "  If  you  get 
among  your  old  mates,"  continued  Jack,  "and  begin  to 
taste,  you're  a  gone  man.  God  has  been  very  good  to 
us.  He  has  made  us  rich.  We  may  live  to  be  useful, 
Jacob.     Think  of  it. " 

A  half  sarcastic  smile  flitted  over  Buckley's  face  as  he 
said,  "You  didn't  use  to  be  a  preacher,  Jack;  what 
makes  you  now  so  keen  to  save  me,  as  you  call  it  V 

"I'm  not  sure  what  it  is  that  makes  me  anxious  now," 
replied  Jack,  "  but  I  know  what  made  me  anxious  at  first. 
It  was  your  poor  brother  Daniel.  That  night  he  died, 
when  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  it  was  to  make  me  promise 
to  save  you  from  drink  and  gambling  if  I  could. " 

"Did  he?"  exclaimed  the  miner,  vehemently,  as  he 
clenched  his  hands.  "O  Dan  !  dear  Dan,  did  you  say 
that  at  such  an  hour?  Look  you,  Jack,"  he  added, 
turning  sharply  round,  "  I'll  not  go  near  the  store,  and 
if  I  am  saved  it  is  Dan  who  has  done  it,  mind  that — not 
you." 

And  Buckley  held  to  his  word.  For  months  after  that 
he  worked  with  the  Samson  party — as  it  was  styled — and 
never  once  tasted  a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than  tea. 

During  all  that  time  success  continued,  but  Philosopher 
Jack  felt  in  his  heart  that  no  success  in  digging  up  gold 
was  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  working  with  the  Lord 
in  helping  a  brother-sinner  to  turn  from  the  error  of  his 
ways. 


As  their  wealth  accumulated,  the  different  members  of 
the  party  converted  it  into  cash,  sent  some  of  it  home  to 
the  assistance  of  friends  or  relatives,  and  the  rest  for  safe 
and  remunerative  investment.  For  the  latter  purpose 
they  committed  it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkins  senior, 
who,  being  a  trusty  and  well-known  man  of  business, 
was  left  to  his  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of  invest- 
ments. Simon  O'Rook,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  friends.  He  preferred  to  keep  his  gold  in 
his  own  hands,  and,  as  its  bulk  increased,  stowed  it 
away  in  a  small  chest,  which,  for  further  security,  he 
buried  in  a  hole  in  the  tent  directly  under  his  own 
sleeping  corner. 

In  addition  to  his  remittances  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for 
investment,  Edwin  Jack  sent  large  sums  regularly  to  his 
father,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  getting  him  out  of  his 
difficulties,  but  of  enabling  him  to  extend  his  farming 
operations.  The  wheel  of  fortune,  however,  had  turned 
upwards  with  Jack  senior,  and  he  did  not  require  these 
sums — as  we  shall  see. 

While  things  were  going  on  thus  prosperously  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  a  wonderful  change — intimately 
connected  with  gold — took  place  in  the  "  old  country," 
which  materially  altered  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
those  personages  whose  names  have  figured  in  our  tale. 
To  be  continued. 

©ur  JBistrtct  i&urse* 

An  Elder  says : — "I  have  read  with  much 
interest  in  last  month's  number  of  '  Life  and 
Work'  the  article  entitled  'Our  District  Nurse,' 
but  felt  disappointed  when  I  came  to  the  last  para- 
graph claiming  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  the 
first  in  connection  with  Edinburgh  Church  Parish 
Work.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  correct  this  error, 
and  to  give  my  testimony  to  a  parish  minister 
who,  while  in  Edinburgh,  had,  for  nearly  three 
years,  a  medically  trained  nurse,  doing  all  the  work 
in  his  parish  set  forth  by  '  M.  M.  A'  in  her 
experience.  Had  funds  not  failed  (the  great 
drawback  to  an  enterprising  minister  with  a  poor 
parish  to  work)  the  nurse  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  been  there  still  dispensing  her  good  deeds." 

[On  receiving  the  above,  and  ascertaining  that  the 
parish  was  Lady  Glenorchy's,  we  wrote  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Maclaren  (formerly  minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's,  now  of 
Carluke),  who,  in  reply,  speaks  of  the  "very  great  help 
the  medical  missionary  was  in  the  parish — assisting  in 
relieving  the  sick  and  dying  ;  looking  after  the  orphan 
children  ;  rescuing  young  women  from  a  life  of  misery  ; 
and  in  innumerable  ways  greatly  promoting  the  welfare 
of  those  amongst  whom  she  visited.  This  work  had  to 
be  relinquished  on  my  part  solely  from  the  want  of  means, 
as  I  was  unable  to  afford  to  carry  it  on." 

These  two  communications  raise  a  question  of  respon- 
sibility to  which  modern  church  arrangements  give 
increasing  importance.  There  are  parish  churches  in 
all  cities  —  there  are  some  in  Edinburgh  —  with  no 
mission  district,  and  with  no  poor  of  their  own.  Why 
should  not  they  recognise,  and  organise  themselves  to 
meet,  their  responsibility  for  maintaining  many  of  the 
agencies  needed  in  neighbouring  parishes  where  the  poor 
and  perishing  are  crowded  together  ?  We  take  Lady 
Glenorchy's  as  an  illustration.  Is  there  not  something 
wrong  when  the  devoted  minister  of  such  a  parish  cannot 
get  funds  to  maintain  his  "  district  nurse  "  ?  There  were 
dozens  and  scores  of  people  who  can  well  afford  it  that 
would  have  counted  it  a  privilege  to  help  him  with  all 
the  money  he  needed,  but  he  and  they  did  not  know 
each  other.  Is  there  no  chance  of  some  organisation  to 
make  them  acquainted  ? — Ed.  ] 
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ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  FARMERS  AND  FARM-SERVANTS. 


©it  tlir  delations  of  Jarmrrs  anti 
jFarm=,Srrtoants. 

By  a  Faumek. 

HPHE  farm-servants  in  our  country  parishes  can- 
not but  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
very  excellent  papers  which  have  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  by  "  An  Old  Farm-Servant,"  and  the 
reading  of  them,  I  trust,  has  been  blessed,  in  the 
cases  of  not  a  few,  to  the  realising  of  the  great 
truth  that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God."  And  now  I  hope  readers  of  the 
Magazine  will  bear  with  me,  when  I  try,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  subject,  from  a  fanner's  point 
of  view,  to  address  a  few  words  to  them. 

Having  spent  my  whole  life  as  a  farmer,  and 
mixed,  during  my  earlier  years,  very  much  with 
farm-servants ;  being  proud  to  be  able  to  call  some 
among  them  dear  friends  ;  feeling  that  to  this  in- 
tercourse I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  happiest 
as  well  as  saddest  experiences  of  my  life ;  having 
for  many  years  past  taken  a  deep  and  warm  interest 
in  their  condition  and  mode  of  life,  and  tried  to 
assist  them  in  raising  themselves  out  of  the  mere 
drudgery  of  meuial  toil,  to  know  that  they  are 
men,  rational  beings,  God's  children  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  having  taught  their  children  in  the  Sunday 
school,  with  profit  to  myself  and,  I  trust,  also  to 
them,  I  may  be  permitted,  without  presumption,  to 
speak  on  this  matter ;  and  though  my  words  may 
not  be  -worth  much,  still,  by  God's  blessing,  they 
may  lead  others  to  think,  and  after  thinking  to  act. 

The  subject  on  which  I  would  speak  to  farmers 
and  farm-servants  is,  their  relations  to  one  another. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  a  pleasant,  con- 
fiding relationship  between  the  farmer  and  his  ser- 
vants is  the  idea  that  their  interests  are  opposed. 
Suspicion  and  distrust  of  each  other  prevent  mutual 
sympathy.  Masters  look  upon  their  servants,  far 
too  commonly,  as  mere  machines,  out  of  which  they 
must  try  and  get  as  much  work  as  possible,  things 
they  unfortunately  cannot  do  without,  but  wish 
they  could.  Servants,  again,  view  their  masters  too 
much  as  task-masters,  whom  they  must  serve,  but 
solely  that  they  may  thereby  receive  their  stipu- 
lated wages,  doing  no  more  than  they  can  well 
help.  Where  such  feelings  exist,  there  can  be  no 
harmony,  but  only  unpleasant  jarring.  The  remedy 
for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  true  position  in  which 
the  one  class  stands  to  the  other,  that  their  interests 
are  alike,  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  is  also  best 
for  the  other,  that  they  must  work  into  one  another's 
hands,  else  injury  to  both  must  follow.  Each  class 
in  its  own  sphere  has  duties  to  perform.  Masters 
to  be  considerate,  not  over  exacting,  showing 
kindness  and  sympathy.  Servants  to  be  obedient, 
willing,  diligent,  anxious  to  please.     Both,  as  feel- 


ing their  responsibility  to  their  common  Lord  and 
Master,  striving  together  to  serve  Him. 

To  farmers  professing  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  would  say — Your  position  as 
masters  involves  responsibilities  which  you  are  re- 
quired to  fulfil.  Your  consciences,  if  not  dead, 
must  keep  again  and  again  reminding  you,  that  for 
the  due  discharge  of  duties  as  masters  towards  your 
servants,  God  will  hold  you  responsible  to  Him. 
Your  duty  is  to  care  for,  and  take  an  interest  in, 
and  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  show  a  feeling  heart, 
towards  those  serving  under  you.  Alas  !  how  few 
farmers  do  this.  And  yet  the  complaint  is  ever 
heard  that  servants  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
Have  not  masters  very  much  to  blame  themselves 
for  this  1  In  times  gone  by,  was  not  the  relation 
between  farmer  and  labourer  more  confiding,  more 
unreserved,  more  sympathising  ?  Have  masters 
not  lost  by  the  change  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  "  try  back  "  ?  Servants  are  still  men, 
God's  intelligent  creatures,  your  equals  in  God's 
sight,  capable  of  being  influenced  by  kindness,  by 
consideration,  by  sympathy.  Were  they  treated 
by  you  in  this  light,  would  not  you  be  gainers  even 
materially,  by  their  more  devoted  service,  and  how 
much  would  you  not  gain  spiritually  of  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction  in  your  souls  1 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  farmers  may  help 
to  elevate  and  show  their  concern  for  their  servants' 
welfare,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  caring 
to  make  the  endeavour.  The  main  thing  is  the 
caring  to  do  so,  to  have  it  in  the  heart,  because, 
unless  real,  it  will  never  bear  fruit.  One  way,  as 
an  illustration,  I  would  mention,  and  the  more  so 
as  I  consider  it  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  for  I  believe, 
were  it  generally  carried  out,  it  of  itself  would  have 
a  very  wholesome  and  morally  elevating  effect  on 
farm  servants  as  a  class.  It  is  the  setting  up  in 
every  country  village  and  large  farm-steading  of  a 
sort  of  Club-room,  if  I  may  call  it  so  for  want  of  a 
better  name.  A  room,  open  every  night,  with  a 
good  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  plenty  of  light,  a  supply 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  games, — such  as 
draughts,  dominoes,  chess, — where  for  a  very 
moderate  fee,  men  and  lads  could  meet  and  enjoy 
themselves  rationally.  Such  a  comfortable,  cheerful 
resort  of  an  evening  has  been  found  when  tried  in 
towns  to  answer  a  good  end  and  supply  a  felt  want. 
Why  not  have  them  in  the  country  1  Are  farm 
servants  so  ignorant  and  debased  that  they  are 
unable  to  make  use  of  them,  or  be  benefited  by 
them  1  Surely  not :  in  olden  times  the  Scotch 
peasant  was  eminent  for  his  ability  to  read  and 
think  and  argue  ;  surely  in  these  days  of  extended 
education,  his  descendants  are  equally  able  to  ap- 
preciate and  take  advantage  of  means  of  improve- 
ment if  placed  within  their  reach.  Do  not  say  it  is 
hopeless  till  you  try.  I  would  appeal  to  our  land- 
lords and  ask  them  to  consider  this  matter  and  give 
it  their  helping  hand,  by  providing  such  rooms  as 
would  be  needed,  and  perhaps  a  few  good  books. 
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But  to  succeed  it  must  be  kept  up  very  much  by 
the  servants  themselves,  and  must  be  managed 
entirely  by  them.  So  let  me  now  turn  to  them 
and  address  to  them  a  few  sentences,  as  I  have 
done  already  to  their  masters. 

To  servants  I  say — Your  position  as  farm  servants 
has  also  its  duties,  in  the  right  performance  of  which 
you  can  alone  have  the  testimony  of  your  conscience 
that  you  are  serving  God  and  imitators  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ  as  a  servant  was  obedient.  Are 
you  obedient  1  Christ  was  ever  found  "  about 
His  Father's  business,"  "  not  doing  His  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him."  Are  you 
copying  His  example  and  forgetting  yourself  in 
your  Master's  interests?  I  fear  few  of  you  can 
answer  Yes,  especially  where  you  serve  masters  who 
exhibit  no  concern  about  your  welfare.  But  such 
is  your  duty  notwithstanding,  and  should  be  your 
aim.  In  such  a  life  of  self-denial  alone  can  you 
attain  to  the  true  nobility  of  your  calling,  can  go 
forth  to  your  work  in  the  morning  with  a  light 
heart,  and  come  home  to  your  own  fireside  at  night 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that,  though  little  esteemed 
among  men,  unknown  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
your  own  parish,  yet  in  God's  sight  of  great  value  ; 
having  the  testimony  iu  your  own  heart  that  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of 
you  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Him  who  seeth  into 
the  heart.  This  is  no  easy  thing  to  do,  but  though 
the  battle  be  sore  and  the  wounds  many,  yet,  if 
persevered  in,  the  victory  is  sure,  and  the  reward, 
even  in  this  life,  experiences  of  the  highest  plea- 
sures, in  the  world  to  come  unending  felicity.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
service  of  masters  who  are  trying  to  do  their  duty 
by  you  and  showing  true  interest  in  you  and  sym- 
pathy for  you,  I  would  say — Receive  these  in  good 
faith,  without  suspicion,  and  do  your  best  to  mani- 
fest your  appreciation  of  them.  When  help  is 
offered,  take  advantage  of  it,  and  when  such  a 
means  of  assistance  as  I  have  before  suggested  for 
adoption  is  started,  let  it  not  fail  from  unconcern 
and  indifference  on  your  part.  You  can  never  be 
helped  while  you  refuse  to  help  yourselves.  You 
can  hardly  expect  farmers  to  make  sacrifices  for 
your  benefit  if  you  remain  backward  in  availing 
yourselves  of  such,  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to  use 
the  means  provided  for  your  instruction  and  moral 
advancement.  You  must  exhibit  your  gratitude 
for  these,  and  your  willingness  to  contribute  both 
by  heart  and  hand  towards  their  success. 

I  will  say  no  more  now,  else  this  paper  would 
outgrow  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Editor ;  but 
perhaps  I  may  on  another  occasion,  with  his  permis- 
sion, offer  a  few  observations  on  some  other  things 
in  which  I  think  some  reform  is  desirable. 


When  the  hammers  of  learning  and  Biblical  criticism 
have  failed  to  break  open  a  flinty  text,  oftentimes  prayer 
has  done  it,  and  nuggets  of  gold  have  been  found  con- 
cealed therein.  — Spurgeon. 


JKetittatiottjS. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

V. 

"Who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot." — Psalm  civ.  3. 

rPO  me,  as  to  Elijah,  Thou  has  sent  Thy  chariot. 
To  him  it  was  a  chariot  of  fire,  to  me  it  is  a 
chariot  of  cloud.  Yet  my  cloud  is  my  fire.  It  is 
to  my  soul  what  the  fire  is  to  my  body.  It  con- 
sumes me  with  pain.  It  is  the  pain  which  is  Thy 
chariot  for  my  soul.  It  raises  me  out  of  myself, 
or  rather  into  myself.  It  forces  me  to  drop  the 
mantle  of  conventionalism,  and  to  be  what  I  am. 
It  reveals  me  to  myself  unmantled.  I  see  for  the 
first  time  how  hollow  has  been  the  world  outside 
the  cloud.  The  cloud  can  only  hide  from  me  the 
appearances  of  life ;  it  cannot  cover  its  realities. 
The  realities  of  life  are  its  virtues,  and  these  are 
only  seen  through  the  cloud.  My  faith  cannot 
sing  in  the  sunshine  ;  it  needs  the  shade  to  give  it 
voice.  It  is  born  only  where  pain  is  born.  The 
cloudless  sky  would  leave  no  margin  for  my  trust, 
and  my  trust  of  Thee  is  the  only  test  of  my  love 
to  Thee.  Shall  I,  then,  like  Thy  disciples  on  the 
Mount,  fear  when  I  enter  into  the  cloud  ?  Nay, 
to  enter  into  the  cloud  is  to  enter  into  Thy  chariot, 
and  there  is  no  fear  in  Thy  chariot.  I  know  not 
where  it  may  bear  me,  but  I  know  it  shall  bear  me 
aloft.  What  matter  where  I  go  if  I  am  lifted 
out  of  my  own  meanness  1  The  clouds  cannot  be 
driven  aimlessly,  if  they  are  driven  by  Thee.  0 
Thou  that  guidest  the  chariots  of  human  sorrow, 
guide  them  into  the  ways  of  peace.  Let  me  be 
caught  up  by  them  to  meet  Thee  in  the  air.  Let 
them  bear  me  above  my  selfishness  into  a  region 
so  high,  so  pure,  so  transcendent,  that  I  shall  look 
down  upon  my  old  self  as  from  a  mountain.  Let 
them  lift  me  aloft  until  the  world  becomes  a  van- 
ishing point,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them  fade  in  the  distance  from 
the  all-excelling  glory.  I  shall  be  able  to  say, 
"Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,"  when  Thou 
shalt  have  made  Thy  clouds  the  chariots  for  me. 

VI. 

"  And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." — Luke  xxiv.  3. 

It  is  hard  for  the  pious  heart  not  to  find  what 
it  is  prepared  to  find.  It  is  hard  to  prepare  the 
spices,  and  come  to  the  very  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  see  not  the  body  of  Jesus.  Yet  it  has  often 
been  so  to  me.  I  have  said  within  myself,  I  shall 
meet  God  in  this  special  walk,  and  not  elsewhere ; 
I  shall  see  His  providence  in  this  way,  and  not 
another.  And  how  often  has  the  event  seemed 
to  belie  me  !  That  which  was  grand  to  my  im- 
agination came  out  commonplace  in  fact,  and  where 
I  looked  for  the  sublime,  I  found  only  the  prosaic. 
Be  not  troubled,  my  soul.  God  has  for  thee  some- 
thing better  than  thy  imaginings.     It  is  with  thee 
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as  with  the  women  of  Galilee.  They  sought  only 
a  dead  form,  and  they  found  a  living  Lord.  Thou 
also  hast  been  too  eager  for  the  earthly  form  of  thy 
hope's  fulfilment.  Has  lie  promised  that  all  things 
shall  work  for  thy  good,  and  yet  denied  thee  the 
comforts  of  the  world  ?  What  then  ?  is  His  pro- 
mise void  1.  Who  told  thee  that  the  comforts  of 
the  world  were  thy  good  !  May  it  not  be  that 
thou  hast  found  thy  promise  in  the  very  region 
where  it  seems  to  have  failed  thee,  in  the  priva- 
tions and  sorrows  of  life  ?  What  matter  though 
thou  hast  lost  the  form,  if  thou  hast  found  the 
sepulchre  vacant  i  The  loss  is  a  gain,  and  the 
vacancy  is  fulness  of  joy.  There  are  losses  which 
mean  nothing  less  than  resurrection.  I  rise  more 
by  the  discovery  of  my  wants,  than  by  the  discovery 
of  my  possessions.  It  is  the  cross  that  raiseth  me. 
It  is  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead  past  that,  like  the 
bird  of  fables,  I  soar  into  new  life.  The  world 
for  which  I  had  made  ready  my  costliest  gifts, 
reveals  itself  as  only  a  vacant  sepulchre,  unable 
even  to  preserve  the  memory  of  its  objects,  and  I 
fly  into  the  open  air  where  the  breath  of  God's 
Spirit  dwells.  0  fragrance  of  the  broken  oint- 
ment-box !  0  light  of  resurrection  !  reached  from 
human  emptiness,  I  am  enriched  by  the  gain  of 
Thee.  I  have  found  more  than  I  sought ;  I  have 
sought  only  the  trappings  of  life,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived itself,  life  eternal. 

VII. 

"  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it 
might  depart  from  me.  And  He  said  unto  me,  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." — 2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 

How  often  have  I  found  it  so  !  How  often  is 
my  request  denied,  and  yet  my  prayer  granted  !  I 
stretch  my  hands  into  the  night  and  cry  for  the 
Daystar.  The  Daystar  comes  not,  but  there  comes 
a  new  power  into  the  eye  which  makes  me  inde- 
pendent of  its  coming.  I  ask  the  removal  of  a 
burden  ;  the  burden  is  not  lifted,  but  there  is  sent 
fresh  strength  into  the  arm  which  makes  its  lifting 
unnecessary.  I  crave  the  restoration  of  some  lost 
joy ;  it  is  not  given  back,  but  I  get  calmness  to 
wait  for  it.  I  remember  Thine  alternative  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  "  Let  the  cup  pass,  or  let  Thy 
will  become  My  will."  In  my  Gethsemane  let 
that  alternative  be  mine.  I  dare  not,  without 
condition,  ask  the  passing  of  the  cup  ;  the  omitting 
to  drink  it  might  be  death  to  me.  But  I  may  ask 
that  if  it  cannot  pass  I  may  cease  to  desire  its 
passing:  I  may  ask  that  if  my  personal  will  be 
not  satisfied  it  may  become  impersonal,  and  may 
merge  in  Thy  will.  Thou  hast  not  always  pro- 
mised me  rest  from  my  burden,  but  Thou  hast 
always  offered  me  rest  in  my  burden.  If  I  am 
weary  of  life,  shall  I  beseech  Thee  to  take  it  away  ? 
Nay,  I  shall  cry  to  Thee  to  take  away  its  weariness. 
When  I  am  sad,  my  sadness  comes  from  within. 
Let  but  my  soul  be  calm,  and  I  care  not  for  the 
waves  on  life's  surface.      Thou  alone  canst  calm 


my  soul.  The  world  can  give  me  the  green  pas- 
tures and  the  quiet  waters,  but  it  cannot  give  me 
the  still  heart  which  can  make  me  lie  down  by 
them.  Thou  must  first  restore  my  soul,  and  then 
the  waters  will  all  be  quiet  and  the  pastures  all 
be  green.  It  is  Thy  strength,  Thy  grace,  Thy 
support  I  need.  I  ask  not  the  changed  cross,  I 
ask  not  the  altered  scene,  I  ask  not  the  new  sphere 
of  labour,  I  merely  ask,  let  me  see  in  the  sunlight 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  starlight ;  let  me  behold, 
through  the  heart's  calm,  what  I  have  only  wit- 
nessed through  the  storm-cloud  of  a  restless  mind. 
Then,  without  one  change  of  garment,  creation  shall 
be  renewed  to  me ;  without  removing  one  cross, 
every  cross  shall  be  a  crown.  Didst  not  Thou 
speak  of  Thy  peace  under  the  shadow  of  a  cross  1 
Let  my  peace  be  Thy  peace — the  peace  that  passeth 
knowledge  because  it  passeth  circumstances.  My 
prayer  shall  have  been  answered  when  I  can  say, 
"  Thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me." 

Jrom  Cgprus, 

WE  sighted  Cyprus  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
cloudless  May  morning,  a  long,  low  strip  of 
grey  on  the  horizon,  and  as  I  watched  the  bare 
and  barren  shore  from  the  steamer-deck,  with  all 
the  curiosity  and  interest  one  feels  at  nearing  a 
new  home,  I  confess  to  thinking  it  would  need 
much  sunshine,  both  mental  and  material,  to  make 
up  for  the  one  left  behind.  Fortunately,  at  the 
moment  of  anchoring,  two  hours  later,  there  was 
no  lack  of  either.  The  sun  rose  in  a  perfect  blaze 
on  the  white  houses  and  minarets  of  Larnaca,  and 
when  a  small  boat  came  alongside,  and  we  recog- 
nised a  certain  familiar  face,  the  welcome  we  received 
gave  plenty  of  assurance  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  all 
the  strangeness,  we  really  were  at  home  once  more. 

Now  that  a  month  has  passed  since  our  arrival, 
I  must  fulfil  my  promise  to  try  to  let  those  who 
live  and  work  in  Scotland,  realise  something  of 
our  life  and  surroundings  in  this  far-away  island, 
so  full  of  old  associations  and  new  interests.  By 
and  by  I  hope  to  write  of  work.  There  is  plenty 
waiting  to  be  done,  but  in  such  an  unknown  and 
untried  field,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  pre- 
paratory stage  of  looking  and  learning  before  any- 
thing can  be  attempted,  much  less  reported  on. 

Before  reaching  Cyprus  we  had  spent  two 
pleasant  days  at  Jaffa  and  Beyrout,  and  had  there 
received  many  impressions  which  helped  to  link 
old  times  with  new.  Our  first  view  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  of  Joppa,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  the  houses  rising  tier 
above  tier  in  uniform  brownness,  but  the  surround- 
ing country  green  with  orange -groves.  In  the 
distance,  beyond  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  hills  of 
Judea  looked  blue  in  the  misty  morning,  till  the 
sun  rose  behind  them  and  glorified  all.  We  spent 
the  few  hours  available  to  us  whilst  the  steamer 
remained,  in  walking  about  the  crowded  winding 
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streets  of  the  old  town  and  its  suburbs,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  dirt  and  discomfort 
saw  much  to  awaken  our  deepest  interest.  In 
that  land  the  most  commonplaoe  objects  have  a 
charm,  and  the  "  sparrows  on  the  housetop,"  the 
"fruitful  vines,"  the  "barren  fig-trees,"  the 
';  blind  men  sitting  by  the  wayside  begging  " — all 
recalled  most  forcibly  the  Presence  and  the  Power 
that  makes  its  chief  consecration.  To  Christians 
as  well  as  Jews  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
saying,  "  The  very  air  of  Palestine  maketh  wise." 
At  the  sixth  hour,  in  noonday  glare,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  roof  of  the  house  by  the  sea-shore, 
which  is  still  called  Simon  the  Tanner's,  identified 
in  some  degree  of  probability  by  the  ancient  spring 
in  the  courtyard,  which  would  be  essential  for  a 
tanner's  business.  At  any  rate  the  same  sea  was 
before  us  on  which  Peter  gazed  after  his  vision, 
the  outlet  to  the  countries  and  peoples  which  were 
from  henceforth  to  be  included  in  the  new  Church. 

"We  finished  our  tour  round  Jaffa  with  a  visit  to 
Miss  Walker  Arnott's  school,  described  in  the 
June  number  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  and  I  can  only 
add  my  testimony  to  what  was  recorded  there. 
The  girls  were  busy  at  their  Sunday  lessons,  and 
after  we  had  gone  through  the  different  class- 
rooms, they  all  assembled  in  the  large  central  hall, 
and  sang  to  us  in  Arabic,  "  Art  thou  weary,  art 
thou  languid."  The  familiar  hymn  and  tune, 
though  sung  in  an  unknown  tongue  by  Christians, 
Jewesses,  and  Mohammedans,  seemed  a  fitting 
close  to  our  first  walk  in  Palestine. 

The  day  following  we  spent  at  Beyrout,  the 
most  beautifully  situated  and  attractive  of  the 
towns  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  and  there  too  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  several  mission  schools — 
those  founded  by  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  and  also 
of  our  own  Church  of  Scotland — all  doing  much  for 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the  training  of 
teachers. 

The  approach  to  Cyprus  from  the  east  is  far 
from  prepossessing,  and  gives  no  fair  idea  of  the 
island  as  a  whole.  The  harvest  had  been  gathered 
in,  and  the  country  looked  arid  and  treeless. 
Larnaca  is  an  unpretentious  little  town,  the  houses 
built  irregularly  along  the  shore,  the  Turkish 
quarter  distinguished  by  the  low  mud  hovels,  two 
or  three  minarets,  and  a  few  squalid  palms.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and,  as  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
island,  are  paved  with  small  round  stones,  difficult 
to  walk  on  and  dangerous  to  ride  over,  and  the 
incongruity  implied  in  the  names  "  Oxford  Street," 
"  Municipality  Lane,"  etc.,  could  not  help  striking  a 
new-comer.  More  pleasing  marks  of  English  over- 
sight are  found  in  the  superior  cleanliness  of  the 
bazaars  and  thoroughfares. 

"What  surprises  one  most  on  arrival  is  the  varied 
appearance  of  the  people,  all  Cypriote,  but  showing 
in  their  features  and  complexions  very  distinctive 
marks  of  race.  The  Africans  are  the  most  remark- 
able,  with   their  coal-black  skins.     The   Greeks 


look  most  respectable  in  their  handsome  costumes, 
consisting  of  loose  trousers,  velvet  waistcoat,  and 
short  jacket,  the  red  cloth  cap  or  fez  being  worn 
by  all  the  men  alike.  Some  of  the  upper  classes 
have  now  adopted  European  fashions.  The  Turkish 
women  are  at  once  recognised  by  the  curious  white 
garment  in  which  they  wrap  themselves,  with  only 
two  small  openings  for  the  eyes,  which  makes 
them  look  Idee  walking  ghosts. 

The  languages  spoken  are  many.  Nowhere  have 
I  more  longed  for  the  gift  of  tongues  than  here.  A 
corrupt  form  of  modern  Greek  is  understood  by 
most,  all  the  court  aud  official  business  is  carried  on 
in  English  and  Turkish,  and  commercial  transac- 
tions and  society-talk  go  on  through  the  medium 
of  French  or  Italian.  There  are  many  Arabs, 
too,  from  Syria,  who,  of  course,  speak  their  own 
language.  Now  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  learn  English,  and  it  will  be  through 
education  chiefly  that  we  may  hope  to  accomplish 
most  good  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  Cyprus  such  a 
modern  place ;  but  it  has  passed  through  such  a 
varied  history,  and  has  been  ruled  by  so  many  mas- 
ters, that  there  are  now  no  traces  left  of  the  early 
times  which  make  its  greatest  interest  to  us — the 
days  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  through  the 
island  preaching  the  new  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  towns  they  stayed  in,  the  heathen  temples 
they  must  have  looked  on,  have  all  disappeared, 
buried  under  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages.  But 
the  sacred  associations  still  remain,  and  as  we 
ponder  them  they  prove  profitable.  We  can  still 
pray  for  the  apostolic  spirit,  and  in  that  way  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  There  is  a  remarkable  lack  of 
ruins,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  Mediter- 
ranean lands.  A  few  watch-towers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  Venetian  cathedral,  now  turned  into 
a  mosque,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  part  of  its  history. 

The  island  has  still  much  that  is  attractive,  and 
life  in  this  delicious  climate  compensates,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  for  what  one  misses  in  being  so  far 
from  home.  If  one  does  feel  shut  up  sometimes, 
and  away  from  the  centre,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
feel  that  the  punishment  has  charms  of  its  own. 
The  apostolic  spirit,  however,  felt  no  banishment, 
so  we  will  complain  of  that  no  more.  Sometimes, 
in  the  early  mornings,  as  we  wander  by  the  shore, 
or,  when  riding,  come  unexpectedly  on  lovely  little 
bits  of  scenery,  a  grove  of  sdvery  olives,  a  ravine 
glowing  with  rose-coloured  oleanders,  or,  in  the 
evenings,  enjoy  the  moonlight  or  the  stars  whilst 
we  listen  to  the  waves  and  the  good-night  drone 
of  the  cicadas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  special  spot  was  chosen  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  who  is  still  honoured  by 
the  ignorant  peasants  in  strange  combination  with 
the  Christian  festival  of  "Whitsuntide.  Through 
all  the  changes  this  old  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  a  curious  comment  on  Jeremiah's 
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woivU.  '•  Tass  over  the  isles  of  Chittim,  and  see : 
hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  are  yet  no 
gods  .'"  We  hope  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  point 
the  poor  Cypriotes  to  the  moral  beauty  and  good- 
ness which,  even  in  their  professed  Christianity, 
they  understand  so  little. 

Limasol,  on  the  south-west  of  the  island,  is 
situated  on  a  pleasant  bay ;  the  surrounding  plain 
is  covered  with  locust-trees,  and  only  a  few  miles 
away  rise  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills,  the  most  prominent 
being  Troodos  (Olympus),  6000  feet  high,  and  the 
summer  station  of  the  English  troops.  This  town, 
being  almost  entirely  Greek,  has  a  comfortable, 
well-to-do  appearance,  and  the  houses  which  we 
have  rented  from  them  are  quite  convertible  into 
"homes."  Our  own  is  used  partly  as  a  church,  as 
its  chief  feature  is  a  huge  hall,  where  every  Sunday 
two  services  are  held,  when  many  English-speaking 
Cypriotes  are  present,  besides  those  of  our  English 
company  for  whom  they  are  specially  intended. 
We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  families, 
and  I  only  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  talk  to  the  women  and  girls  without  an  inter- 
preter. No  doubt,  if  we  could  make  satisfactory 
arrangements,  many  would  attend  school,  for  their 
education  is  defective.  Two  American  ladies  from 
Athens  have  opened  a  school  in  Larnaca,  which  is 
already  well  attended. 

We  cannot  help  hoping  that  once  more  a  bright 
future  will  dawm  for  this  island,  which  has  been 
forgotten,  as  it  were,  for  so  long,  and  are  glad  that 
there  is  one  small  link  in  its  new  page  of  history 
which  joins  it  with  the  life  and  work  of  our  own 
beloved  Church  of  Scotland. 

Alice  Ferguson. 

Limasol,  Cyprus,  17th  June.  1879. 

$?alf  a  Million  Communicants, 

WHILE  the  air  is  full  of  controversy  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  "  Returns  of  Communicants  " 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  is  one  point  of 
view  in  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  them  considered. 
There  are,  according  to  the  returns,  515,000  com- 
municants in  the  Church  of  Scotland :  allow  for 
all  chance  of  mistake  and  say  500,000  ;  no  one  can 
suppose  that  there  are  fewer.  That  is,  an  army 
of  half  a  million  Scottish  men  and  women  of 
mature  years  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength 
vowed  to  be  "  on  the  Lord's  side  "  whatever  might 
befall.  They  have  considered  with  themselves 
what  they  would  "  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  His 
benefits,"  and  they  have  resolved  to  "  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  :" 
they  have  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that 
"  whatsoever  others  do,  they  will  serve  the  Lord." 
It  is  a  noble  army  of  witnesses  !  What  triumphs 
might  they  not  win  !  The  flush  of  youthful  eager- 
ness, the  wise  strength  of  experienced  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  the  ripe  counsels  of  age — all 
in  this  great  army.     One  thinks  of  them  singing 


the  old  psalms  every  Sunday,  and  of  a  sound  "  as 
of  many  waters "  rising  up  from  the  joyful  multi- 
tude, and  coming  into  the  ears  of  the  God  of 
Sabaoth.  One  thinks  of  them  in  more  active 
work,  tending  the  sick,  and  helping  the  fallen  to 
rise  again,  and  filling  the  air  of  Scotland  with  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  their  good  deeds.  One  thinks 
of  them  filling  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  with  their 
rich  gifts,  filling  the  sails  of  the  mission-ship  with 
prayers,  and  freighting  her  with  the  charity  of  the 
strong  to  relieve  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
bringing  nations  to  "  change  their  gods  that  are 
no  gods." 

But  what  is  the  fact  1  It  is  no  part  of  mine  to 
judge  any  man  :  and  there  are  some  aspects  of  the 
subject  on  which  no  one  can  presume  to  pronounce 
a  judgment.  No  one  can  estimate  the  milk  and 
honey  of  Christian  kindliness  which  flow  through 
all  this  goodly  land,  still  less  can  any  one  compute 
the  strong  crying  and  tears  with  which  so  many  of 
those  men  and  women  are  fighting  the  good  fight 
of*  faith.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  of  the  love 
of  Christ  is  brought  to  bear  on  poor  sinning  neigh- 
bours, on  poor  wayward  children,  by  the  visitors 
and  Sunday  School  teachers,  who  are  doing  good 
for  no  earthly  reward,  but  only  for  Christ's  sake. 
I  saw  that  a  minister  stated  the  other  day  in  a 
farewell  sermon  how  ashamed  he  was  to  have  all 
the  pay  and  most  of  the  praise  for  work  in  which 
he  had  so  much  free  help  ;  and  that  has  been  many 
a  man's  thought,  though  I  never  saw  it  so  ex- 
pressed before.     All  that  work  no  one  can  measure. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we  can  test  our 
Christian  activity.  It  was  Christ's  last  command 
that  we  should  "  teach  all  nations."  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Scotland  who  have 
money  to  give,  as  their  obedience  to  that  command, 
and  who  are  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  obedience 
unless  it  be  that.  And  what  is  the  giving  ?  Take 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church — India, 
Africa,  China,  appealing  with  all  their  romance,  and 
pathos,  and  mystery,  to  Christ's  people :  ancient 
israeZ— ready  to  bring  her  children  to  our  Christian 
schools — those  chUdren  for  whom  the  old  land  of 
the  living  God  and  of  the  blessed  Christ  seems 
almost  ready  again  :  our  own  Scotch  Colonists — in 
many  a  land,  naming  island,  and  hill,  and  new  field 
with  the  old  names  of  Scottish  story  and  of  their 
Scottish  homes: — it  is  to  these  we  send  the 
gospel  through  our  Foreign  Missions  :  and  what  do 
we  give  for  them  all  ?     £29,058  in  a  whole  year. 

We  give  £36,551  for  Home  Missions.  We 
have  lost  the  old  Education  Scheme;  that  stream 
of  Christian  charity  has  been  lost  in  the  desert 
of  School  Rates :  but  we  have  still  the  Home 
Mission  Scheme,  with  its  wide  sweep  of  beneficence, 
helping  the  poor  who  are  crowded  together  and 
the  poor  who  are  thinly  scattered,  to  provide 
for  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  We  have  the 
Endowment  Scheme,  which  is  the  youngest  of  our 
great   schemes,   and   has  more  martyrs   than  all 
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the  rest.  James  Robertson,  and  Alexander  Mac- 
duff, and  William  Smith  have  fallen  in  its  cause ; 
martyrs — not  to  the  cause  of  managing  its  funds, 
but — oh  shame  to  say  it ! — of  drawing  to  its  noble 
purpose  the  support  of  the  ministers  and  people  of 
Scotland.  Other  churches  give  more  than  we  do. 
For  this  there  are  doubtless  many  reasons.  We 
are  the  church  of  the  poor,  who  cannot  contribute  ; 
of  the  comparatively  careless,  who  but  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church  would  belong  to  no  church  at  all, 
and  they  will  not  contribute  much.  We  are  by 
our  constitution  less  organised  than  Dissenting 
churches ;  by  our  position  less  eagerly  denomina- 
tional than  they.  Four  fifths  of  our  parish  churches 
do  not  require  giving  for  self-support  as  dissenting 
churches  do.  All  that  is  true.  But  if  we  are  to  a 
large  extent  freed  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  means  of  grace  for  our  own  selves,  we  are  the 
more  bound,  because  the  more  able,  to  live  and 
work  by  that  higher  constraint  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks — the  "necessity"  which  is  laid  upon  us  to 
spread  the  gospel.  And  when  all  is  said  that 
can  be  said,  there  remains  the  sorrowful  conviction 
that  we  who  make  up  the  half-million  of  communi- 
cants of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  not  learned 
that  great  necessity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  are 
still  in  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements. 

When  a  great  preacher  is  taken  to  his  rest,  or  a 
great  layman  falls  beneath  his  burden  of  generous 
care,  there  rises  from  many  a  lip  the  cry,  "  Who 
shall  now  move  men  to  uphold  the  noble  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  support  V  There  are  five 
hundred  thousand  of  us,  men  and  women  who  have 
vowed  to  do  Christ's  work  in  the  world ;  on  each 
one  of  us  the  necessity  has  been  laid  by  Christ 
Himself  to  send  His  gospel,  to  the  very  utmost  of 
our  power,  to  every  creature  under  heaven :  it  lies 
as  heavily  on  us  as  it  did  on  that  standard-bearer 
who  has  fallen.  And  are  we  then  so  hard,  that  a 
man  must  break  his  heart  in  pleading  with  us  to 
give  for  Christ's  sake?  so  dead,  that  he  will  exhaust 
his  strength  in  trying  to  shake  us  from  our  sleep  1 

A.  H.  Charteris. 
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Luke  xii.  6. 
God." 


August  3. 
'  Not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 


God  is  that  marvellous  Being  to  whom  the  only  great 
thing  is  Himself.  A  world  is  to  Him  an  atom,  and  an 
atom  is  to  Him  a  world.  And  as  therefore  He  cannot  be 
mastered  by  what  is  vast  and  enormous,  so  He  cannot 
overlook  what  is  minute  and  insignificant.  There  is  not, 
then,  a  smile  upon  a  poor  man's  cheek,  and  there  is  not 
a  tear  in  a  poor  man's  eye,  either  of  which  is  independent 
of  the  providence  of  Him  who  gilds,  with  the  lustre  of 
His  countenance,  the  unlimited  concave,  and  measures, 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  the  waters  of  fathomless 
oceans. — Henry  Melville. 


August  10. 
1  Peter  v.  10. — "But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who 
hath  called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while,  stablish,  strengthen, 
settle  you." 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  noisy  hostelry,  full  of  turmoil  and 
disquietude,  and  giving  entertainment  to  every  vain  and 
passing  thought  which  seeks  admittance  there.  But 
when  Christ  comes  and  takes  up  His  abode  in  the  heart, 
He  reduces  it  to  order  and  peace  ;  and  though  it  may 
move  amid  the  conftrsions  and  excitements  of  life,  yet 
hath  it  an  inner  stillness  which  they  cannot  disturb  or 
destroy,  for  the  King  of  Peace  is  there,  and  peace  is  the 
purchase  of  His  cross,  and  the  last  legacy  of  His  love, 
and  His  ancient  promise  to  His  people :  for  so  it  is  written : 
— "  He  hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross ; " 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;" 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." — E.  M. 
Goulburn,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

August  17. 

Romans  x.  36. — "  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him, 
and  to  Him,  are  all  things!' 

Throw  into  one  heap  each  power  of  the  mind,  each 
energy  of  the  body ;  use  in  God's  service  each  grain  of 
your  substance,  each  second  of  your  time  ;  give  to  the 
Almighty  eveiy  throb  of  your  pulse,  every  drawing  of 
your  breath  ;  labour  and  strive,  and  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  ;  and  let  the  steepness  of  the  mountain 
daunt  you  not,  and  the  swellings  of  the  ocean  deter  you 
not,  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  desert  appal  you  not, — 
but  on,  still  on,  toiling  for  your  Maker  ;  and  dream,  and 
talk,  and  boast  of  merit  when  you  can  find  the  particle 
in  the  heap,  or  the  shred  in  the  exploit,  which  you  can 
exclude  from  the  confession,  "All  things  come  of  Thee  ; 
and  of  Thine  own,  0  God,  have  I  given  Thee. " — Henry 
Melville. 

August  24. 

Psalm  lxxiii.  20. — "It  is  good  for  me  to  draw 
near  to  God." 

Everything  in  this  world  may  be  used  as  a  path  towards 
God.  Everything  in  this  world  may  be  used,  if  we  are 
foolish,  as  a  means  of  concealment  from  God.  Our  daily 
blessings  may  be  used  in  this  way.  Our  common  occu- 
pations may  be  used  in  this  way.  Prayer,  and  sacrament, 
and  the  Bible,  may  be  used  this  way  too.  A  man  may 
make  his  prayers,  and  his  church  attendance,  and  his 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  all 
earnest,  loving  thought  concerning  God,  and  of  all  real 
fellowship  with  Him.  A  man  may  hide  himself  from 
God  not  only  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  but  even 
among  the  pillars  of  the  temple. — Dr.  John  Robertson. 

August  31. 

John  xv.  16. — "  Ye  hare  not  chosen  Me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you." 

Oh  what  pains  and  charges  it  costeth  Christ  ere  He 
get  us  !  And  when  all  is  done,  we  are  not  worth  the 
having.  It  is  a  wonder  that  He  should  seek  the  like  of 
us ;  but  love  overlooketh  blackness  and  fecklessness  : 
for  if  it  had  not  been  so,  Christ  would  never  have  made 
so  fair  and  blessed  a  bargain  with  us,  as  the  covenant 
of  grace  is.  I  find  that  in  all  our  sufferings  Christ  is 
but  redding  marches,  that  every  one  of  us  may  say 
"Mine  and  thine,"  and  that  men  may  know  by  their 
crosses,  how  weak  a  bottom  nature  is  to  stand  upon  in 
trial ;  that  the  end  which  our  Lord  intendeth  in  all  our 
sufferings,  is  to  bring  grace  into  court  and  request 
amongst  us.— S.  Rutherford. 
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ftfoo  ILigfjtfjousrs. 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  M'Muktkie,  M.A. 

1.  Why  the  Windows  of  the  Lighthouse  of  St. 
Matthew  ajrb  made  so  thick. 

r  WAS  once  in  the  lighthouse  of  St.  Matthew— St. 
-1-  Matthieu — on  the  west  coast  of  France.  It  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  west  of  France.  The  whole  of  Brittany  lies 
westward  of  the  rest  of  France.  Cape  Finisterre,  the 
French  Land's  End,  is  the  last  bit  of  Brittany  to  the 
west.  The  extreme  west  part  of  Cape  Finisterre  is  called 
St.  Matthew,  and  on  its  farthest  edge,  on  the  very  brow 
of  an  enormous  precipice,  below  which  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  dash  and  roar,  there  stands  the  lighthouse,  the 
most  westerly  thing  in  France. 

The  lighthouse-keeper  explained  how,  though  the  light 
is  called  a  revolving  one,  the  great  lamp  stands  still, 
with  its  lenses  and  rellectors  all  in  their  places  ;  and  how 
the  same  ingenious  clockwork  both  feeds  the  lamp  with 
oil,  and  causes  to  revolve  around  it  a  frame  of  metal 
plates  with  spaces  between,  so  as  alternately  to  hide  the 
light  and  show  it  again.  Then  lie  opened  a  little  door, 
and  we  stepped  out  from  the  light-room,  and  stood  on  a 
balcony  in  the  fresh  sea-air.  And  now  I  noticed  that 
the  windows  surrounding  the  lamp,  though  perfectly 
clear,  were  of  a  surprising  thickness. 

"Yes,"  said  the  keeper,  in  answer  to  my  look,  for  I 
had  not  spoken,  "  they  are  very  strong  ;"  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  clenched  his  hand,  and 
striking,  like  a  boxer,  well  out  from  the  shoulder,  he 
planted  a  blow  right  in  the  middle  of  a  pane  of  glass 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect. 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
storms  that  the  glasses  are  made  so  thick."  For  I  knew 
that  that  coast  is  one  of  the  most  tempestuous  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  whole  shore,  as  far  both  ways  as  we 
could  see,  was  nothing  but  a  bulwark  of  shattered  pre- 
cipices, from  whose  tops  the  fierce  wind  and  lashing  rain 
had  swept  away  every  trace  of  soil,  while  the  sea  below 
had  hewn  them,  with  rude  masonry,  into  shapes  of 
fantastic  grandeur.  It  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
windows  were  made  of  such,  thickness  on  account  of  the 
storms. 

"No,"  said  the  keeper,  "it  is  because  of  the  sea- 
birds." 

It  was  even  so  ;  and  many  a  time  since  then  have  I 
thought  of  the  hapless  fate  of  those  poor  wanderers  of 
the  deep.  Far  out  on  the  ocean  in  the  dark  stormy 
nights,  bewildered  by  the  beating  winds,  and  refused  a 
resting-place  on  the  tossing  waves,  they  see  the  gleaming 
light,  so  friendly  to  the  tempest-driven  sailor,  but,  alas  ! 
so  treacherous  to  them.  Swiftly  they  fly  towards  it,  and, 
with  the  same  almost  incredible  force  with  which  a  gannet 
of  our  own  seas  has  been  known  to  split  the  planks  of  a 
boat  in  which  a  fish  lay  exposed  to  his  view,  head-foremost 
they  dash  themselves  against  those  fatal  windows. 

"  We  find  them  in  the  mornings,"  said  the  man,  "in 
the  court  below." 

"  And  are  they  still  living  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  they  are  dead  ;  their  skulls  are  broken." 

And  this  is  why  the  windows  of  the  lighthouse  are  made 
so  thick. 


2.  How  the  Lighthouse-Keeper  at  Pladda  taught 

me  a  Lesson. 

It  is  long  ago,  and  the  same  man  will  not  be  there  now. 
He  kept  the  Pladda  light,  which  everybody  who  knows 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  has  seen  from  a  distance  often  and 
often  ;  and  Pladda  is  a  very  little  island,  separated  from 
the  south  end  of  Arran  by  a  mile  of  sea,  through  which 
a  strong  tide  runs.  He  was  a  friendly  man — I  have  never 
known  a  lighthouse-keeper  who  was  not — and  as  we  talked 
in  the  lamp-room  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  tell  how  he 
passed  his  time.  I  thought  life  in  a  lighthouse  in  the 
sea  would  be  dull,  because  there  would,  after  a  while,  be 
so  little  that  was  new.  No  doubt  he  would  know  the 
Clyde  steamers  by  their  names,  distinguishing  them  by 
the  red  and  white  lines  round  their  funnels.  I  would 
give  something  for  his  knowledge  of  the  rig  of  sloops, 
and  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  barques,  and  ships.  He 
would  know  how  the  young  sea-gulls  change  from  gray  to 
white  as  they  grow  old.  He  would  see  on  the  waters 
wonderful  lights  and  shadows  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  painter  who  could  put  them  on  his  canvas. 
And  he  would  become  very  weather-wise.  Indeed,  his 
eyes  had  a  far-away  look  in  them,  as  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  scan  the  horizon  and  peer  into  the  clouds.  But  would 
not  one  the  of  all  this  ? 

No,  he  said  his  life  was  not  dull.  He  had  his  little 
ambition  like  the  rest  of  us — he  would  like  promotion  to 
the  less  out-of-the-way  lighthouse  of  Island  Davar,  but 
he  did  not  weary.  You  see  there  were  every  day  all 
the  glasses  to  clean,  and  the  instruments  to  look  over. 
Every  joint  and  screw  must  be  in  working  order.  The 
brass  and  steel  must  be  polished,  and  the  beautiful  silver 
reflectors  behind  the  lamps  rubbed  till  they  shone  again. 
Then  all  through  the  night  the  lamps  must  be  watched 
lest  anything  should  go  wrong,  and  when  rest  had  to  be 
taken  he  durst  not  leave  the  room  till  he  had  rung  a  bell, 
and  the  assistant-keeper  had  come  up  the  stair  and  taken 
his  place.  Terrible  disaster  might  happen  to  vessels 
at  sea,  if  the  light  should  go  out,  or  burn  low,  even  for 
a  little  while.  Thus  his  simple  and  useful  life  went  on, 
and  his  days  and  nights  had  only  one  aim,  to  keep 
Pladda  light  shining,  and  always  at  its  best.  The  sailors 
and  passengers  going  up  and  down  the  firth  thought  very 
little  about  the  man  up  there  in  the  lighthouse.  But 
that  did  not  matter.  Was  he  not  helping  God  to  keep 
them  all  in  safety  in  their  courses  ?  He  did  not  know 
that  as  we  talked  he  was  teaching  me  a  lesson,  and  neither 
did  I.  But  it  came  into  my  mind  afterwards,  and  I  wish 
I  had  learned  it  better. 

I  have  been  to  Eddystone  in  the  south,  the  noble  light- 
house which  is  about  to  be  taken  down,  because  the  sea 
has  undermined  its  foundation,  though  it  is  built  upon 
a  rock.  From  our  remotest  shores  I  have  looked  at  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Flugga  in  the  far,  far  north — Flugga, 
where  poor  Lady  Franklin  gathered  a  spray  of  seaweed, 
saying  she  could  get  no  nearer  to  her  lost  husband  in  the 
polar  seas.  But  I  remember  Pladda  best,  and  the  busy- 
man  with  the  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  and  I  think  of 
a  Greater  One  who,  even  by  this  little  story,  is  saying  to 
you  and  me,  Let  youh  light  so  shine. 


N  01  v.. — Tlie  EdiU/r  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  3TSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  ■paper  mily.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Services  for  September. 

During  September  the  FORENOON  Service  will  be  in 
St.  Stephen's,  and  the  AFTERNOON  Service  in  St. 
Bernard's. 

Mr.  M'Murtrie  expects  to  officiate  in  both  churches 
on  the  second  Sabbath  of  the  month. 

On  that  day  a  collection  will  be  made  in  St.  Stephen's 
in  behalf  of  the  "General  Assembly  Committee,  on 
correspondence  with  Foreign  Churches. "  No  doubt  it  is 
undesirable  to  make  collections  at  this  season.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  give  a  place  to  this  collection  farther  on.  Accord- 
ingly it  will  be  made  on  the  day  above  mentioned  ;  and 
as  the  object  is  a  good  one,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  well  supported  by  those  present,  and  that  many 
absent  members  of  St.  Stephen's  will  have  the  goodness 
to  forward  their  subscriptions.  In  their  last-Report  the 
Committee  express  ' '  their  regret  that  they  are  unable  to 
help  the  weaker  churches  in  their  sore  fight,  as  they 
would  wish  to  do,  having  regard  to  the  need  of  these 
churches,  and  to  the  more  favoured  position  of  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  conviction  is,  that 
Church  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  of  the  opportunity 
set  before  her  ;  that  the  sense  of  her  duty,  and  her  privi- 
lege in  regard  to  Continental  Churches,  kindred  to  her- 
self, has  not  yet  commanded  her  ministry  and  member- 
ship. "  This  is  a  state  of  matters  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
The  Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  Italy  especially 
have  a  strong  claim  on  our  gratitude  and  sympathy.  ' '  A 
wide  door  and  effectual ''  has  been  opened  to  them  in  the 
providence  of  God,  and  we  can  do  much  to  sustain  and 
encourage  them  in  their  great  struggle  with  superstition 
and  infidelity. 


October  Communion. 

Preparatory  meetings  for  young  communicants  (to  be 
intimated  more  particularly  in  the  next  Magazine)  will 
be  held  during  October.  In  the  meantime  the  earnest 
and  prayerful  attention  of  the  youth  of  the  congregation 
is  directed  to  the  subject.  On  the  evening  of  the  FIRST 
SABBATH  OF  OCTOBER  Mr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  to 
see  intending  young  communicants  at  his  house,  7  Royal 
Circus,  at  7  o'clock. 


Hints  to  Sabbath.  School  Teachers 

On  gaining  the  Affections  of  theik  Scholars. 

{By  a  former  Sabbath  School  Teacher.) 

The  work  of  Sabbath  School  teaching  has  been  designated 
"a  labour  of  love" — love  should  be  the  main-spring  of 
all  our  actions  as  Sabbath  School  teachers.  What  made 
us  think  of  offering  ourselves  as  teachers  ?  If  we  did  so 
from  a  right  motive  it  would  be  love  to  Jesus,  and  a 
desire  to  follow  the  injunction  He  gave  to  Peter,  ' '  Feed 
my  lambs. "     Love  to  Jesus,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful  in 


His  vineyard  being  our  motives  for  becoming  teachers, 
our  first  efforts  must  be  to  gain  the  affections  of  our 
scholars. 

The  grand  requisite  for  attaining  the  end  is  to  show 
our  scholars  that  we  LOVE  them,  and  have  a  desire  to 
lead  them  to  Jesus,  Who,  while  on  earth,  did  not,  as  His 
disciples  wished,  put  the  children  that  were  brought  to 
Him  away,  but  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not. "  Ever  let  us  remember'they 
have  immortal  souls,  and  these  are  in  a  great  measure 
intrusted  to  us,  for  alas !  many  parents,  from  want  of 
time  or  inability  to  teach,  seem  to  think  by  sending  their 
children  to  a  Sabbath  School  they  free  themselves  from 
responsibilit}',  and  roll  it  on  to  the  teacher.  And  now 
that  religious  instruction  is  not  recognised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment codes,  and  the  tendency  is  either  to  ignore  it 
altogether  or  push  it  into  a  corner,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Sabbath  School  teacher  to  employ  the  time  in 
earnestly  seeking  to  lead  their  classes  to  Jesus,  and  urge 
them  to  love  and  serve  Him.  As  each  child  is  introduced 
into  our  class,  we  should  receive  the  charge  as  Moses' 
mother  did  :  Our  great  Master  says,  as  it  were,  of  each, 
' '  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me. " 

We  must  endeavour  to  show  our  scholars  we  love  them, 
and  we  may  do  so  in  various  ways.  We  must  be  REGU- 
LAR in  our  attendance.  When  we  enter  on  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  an 
honorary  post,  a  thing  to  be  done  by  fits  and  starts  and 
as  the  fancy  strikes,  neglected  for  some  very  trivial  cause, 
or  handed  over  to  another  on  some  slight  excuse  ;  but 
that  there  is  labour  attached  to  it,  sometimes  inconveni- 
ence, and  much  self-denial.  But  what  of  that !  surely  if 
we  are  earnest  in  our  Master's  work  we  would  not  be 
better  off  than  He  was.  He  was  often  weary,  had  to  rest 
by  a  well  or  sleep  in  a  boat,  and  after  many  a  hard  day's 
toil  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ;  and  yet  He  went 
about  continually  doing  good.  We  must  also  be  PUNC- 
TUAL as  to  our  hour  of  attendance.  If  the  teacher  is 
late,  the  scholar  will  often  be  later ;  in  this  as  in  other 
things  "Example  is  better  than  precept ;"  unpunctualitj', 
besides  being  a  bad  habit,  makes  a  very  disorderly  class. 

PATIENCE  and  PERSEVERANCE  are  necessary. 
We  may  have  a  good  deal  to  try  our  tempers  :  we  will  meet 
with  idleness  and  indolence,  carelessness  and  irreverence, 
hardness  of  heart,  and,  it  maybe,  scoffing  at  divine  things. 
Again  we  would  point  to  our  great  Master.  What  does 
Isaiah  say  of  Him  ?  "I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all 
the  day  unto  a  rebellious  people,  which  walketh  in  a  way 
that  is  not  good,  after  their  own  thoughts."  If  we  do 
meet  with  discouragements  we  must  not  be  cast  down, 
but  persevere,  sowing  the  seed  patiently  and  prayerfully, 
trusting  to  God  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  ;  casting  our 
bread  on  the  waters,  we  may  find  it  after  many  days  ;  yet 
we  may  never  see  the  fruits  of  our  labours,  for  we  believe 
much  of  the  good  done  in  Sabbath  Schools  will  not  be 
known  till  the  great  day  of  account. 

We  must  be  in  EARNEST.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence among  teachers  ;  in  some  it  is  easily  seen  their 
whole  hearts  are  in  their  work,  while  others  get  through 
their  duties  but  in  a  very  indifferent  way  ;  they  go  to  their 
classes  ill  prepared   for  teaching,  not   having  thought 
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over  or  prayerfully  studied  the.  lesson.  How  can  such 
an  one  expect  to  do  any  good  P  Can  he  say  a  word  to 
his  scholars  if  they  come  ill  prepared  !  if  we  wish  our 
.  I  iss<  -  to  be  in  earnest,  we  must  he  in  earnest  ourselves. 
Oh  remember  !  an  awful  responsibility  rests  on  us  ;  it  is 
a  solemn  thought  that  these  souls  may,  throughout 
eternity,  blame  ks  for  unfaithfulness  to  our  trust ;  surely 
then  it  becomes  us  to  be  in  earnest. 

We  must  be  FAITHFUL.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea 
that,  to  gain  the  affections  of  our  scholars,  we  must  Jet 
faults  pass  unnoticed,  and  allow  great  familiarity  with 
us.  This  is  not  the  case.  We  would  not,  if  we  were  in 
a  school,  think  that  teacher  had  the  most  affectionate 
class  who  allowed  them  to  cling  around  him,  and  be  very 
boisterous  in  their  words  of  endearment  to  him  ;  we 
would,  on  the  contrary,  set  that  down  as  a  disorderly 
I  iss  But  if  we  saw  a  class  sitting  quietly,  listening 
attentively,  watching  their  teacher's  eye,  and  catching 
with  eagerness  every  word  he  said,  we  would  note  that 
class  as  an  affectionate  one,  and  that  teacher  as  a  faithful 
one. 

We  must  STUDY  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  our 
scholars.  We  will  find  varieties  of  character.  A  word 
kindly  spoken  to  one  may  do  more  than  all  the  reproofs 
you  give  him  ;  some  need  much  encouragement  to  draw 
them  out,  while  others  are  more  forward  and  need  none. 
"One  boy  will  laugh  at  a  reproof  that  would  almost 
break  the  heart  of  another."  "  Often  aim  at  the  heart ; 
better  foster  one  good  affection  than  impress  two  good 
lessons  in  the  memory."  "  Never  fail  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  tractable  and  timid.  A  well-timed  word 
will  sometimes  work  a  wonder." 

We  must  be  our  scholars'  FRIEND  as  well  as  their 
TEACHER.  Let  him  feel  he  can  come  to  you  with  all 
his  joys  and  all  his  griefs,  that,  with  you,  he  is  sure  to 
find  a  friendly  ear  to  listen  to  him,  and  a  willing  heart 
to  help  him.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
show  we  are  our  scholars'  FRIEND.  We  should  know 
how  they  are  employed  during  the  week,  and  sometimes 
enquire  how  they  are  getting  on.  Visiting  the  parents 
does  much  good :  it  makes  them  feel  you  have  their 
children's  welfare  at  heart  ;  the  parent  will  be  a  very 
hardened  one  who  is  not  glad  to  see  his  child's  teacher. 
These  visits  need  not  be  altogether  taken  up  with  con- 
versation about  our  special  scholar  ;  a  kindly  interest 
may  be  shown  in  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
also  in  their  worldly  concerns.  Visiting  the  parents, 
however,  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  private  intercourse 
with  our  scholars  ;  indeed,  at  their  own  homes,  this  is 
hardly  possible  ;  for  this  purpose  the  teacher  might 
invite  his  pupils  to  visit  him,  and  this  goes  a  great  way 
in  making  them  feel  he  is  their  friend.  During  these 
visits  the  lesson  of  the  previous  Sabbath  may  be  followed 
up,  and  a  word  then  said  may  go  more  to  the  heart  than 
what  is  said  to  the  class  generally.  As  an  inducement 
to  our  scholars  to  visit  us,  we  may  lend  them  books, 
and  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  a  book  from  the 
private  library  is  much  more  prized  than  any  from  the 
School  one.  While  on  the  subject,  we  would  suggest 
that  these  visits  from  older  scholars  are  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  their 
joining  at  the  Communion  ;  not  urging  it  by  any  means 
i  for  we  believe  much  harm  is  done  by  pressing  the  sub- 

I  too  much  on  young  people),  but  we  may  talk  to 
them  on  the  subject,  and  lend  them  books  directing  their 
attention  to  it. 

Such  are  a  few  means  by  which  we  may  gain  the  affec- 
tikone  of  our  scholars,  doubtless  many  others  will  suggest 
Ivea  to  tin!  faithful,  earnest  teacher.  Those  given 
may  be  grounds  for  serious  self-examination,  and  we 
would,  in  conclusion,  urge  each  seriously  to  enquire, 
"Have    I    succeeded   in   gaining  the   affection   of   my 

ijol  u,,  or  have  I  not  1"  If  we  cannot  feel  we  have,  it 
becomes  us  to  deal  very  faithfully  with  ourselves  and  find 


out  the  cause.  Show  me  some  children  whose  affections 
are  not  easily  gained,  and  others  who  will  not  show  they 
love  us  although  they  do  ;  still,  if  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  caught  their  affections,  we  must  not  altogether  blame 
tliein,  but  look  to  ourselves,  and  see  if  the  fault  does  not 
lie  there.  A  well-known  author  on  this  subject  says, 
"  If  your  scholars  are  not  glad  to  see  you,  something  is 
far  wrong,  and  the  sooner  that  something  is  found  out 
the  better.  Try  yourselves  on  this  point,  for  let  a  boy 
know  you  will  not  deceive  him,  and  he  will  trust  you  ; 
let  him  know  you  are  in  earnest,  and  he  will  not  trifle 
with  you  ;  let  him  know  you  are  consistent,  and  he  will 
respect  you  ;  let  him  know  you  are  not  severe,  and  he 
will  not  be  afraid  of  you  ;  and  let  him  know  you  are 
considerate  and  kind-hearted,  and  he  will  love  you." 

If  we  feel  we  have  gained  the  affections  of  our  scholars, 
let  us  thank  God  for  it,  and  be  very  earnest  in  prayer 
that  His  blessing  may  follow  the  lessons  we  are  privileged 
to  give  them.  Let  us  go  on  in  our  work,  not  trusting  in 
our  own  strength,  but  ever  looking  up  to  Him  who  alone 
can  make  our  instructions  sink  into  the  heart.  Let  us 
not  be  weary  in  welldoing.  We  may  never  see  the  fruit 
of  our  labour  :  we  may  sow,  and  another  may  reap  ;  but 
let  us  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  God's  promise  is,  "I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  Let  us  work  on  faithfully, 
earnestly,  seriously,  prayerfully  ;  and  may  God  grant 
that  on  that  day  when  all  shall  be  asssmbled  before  Him, 
each  of  us  may  have  the  approving  sentence  pronounced 
over  us,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done, 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ  ; 
The  battle's  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 


Thoughts  suggested  by  Mr.  MacLeod's 
Sermon, 

July  13  (Communion  Sabbath). 

WILL  YE  ALSO  GO  AWAY  ? 

Deserted  by  the  fickle  crowd, 
The  Saviour,  filled  with  grief  and  woe, 
To  His  disciples  turned  and  said, 
Will  ye  depart  and  from  me  go  ? 

0  ye  !  who  on  this  holy  Mount 
Call  Jesus  Master — all  your  stay, 
What  time  you  leave  the  house  of  prayer, 
Then  will  ye  also  "go  away"? 

When  cares  and  sorrows  round  you  press, 
And  fears  beset  you  day  by  day, 
Will  ye  with  Christ  then  take  your  stand, 
Or  will  ye  also  ' '  go  away  "  ? 

When  pleasure  lures  with  smiling  face, 
And  sheds  abroad  her  brightest  ray, 
Will  ye  accept  the  tempting  bribe, 
And  will  ye  also  "go  away"? 

To  whom,  Lord  Jesus,  can  we  go  ? 
Thy  "  words  "  O  teach  us  to  obey, 
That  in  Thy  promise  we  may  rest, 
Nor  from  Thee  ever  turn  away. 

Dear  Saviour  !  hold  us  by  Thy  hand, 
Lest  we  should  stray  from  Thee  and  fall  : 
In  Thee,  0  Lord  !  is  all  we  need. 
"  Eternal  life,"  our  all  in  all. 

C.  T. 
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Sekmon  on  Exodus  xxiii.  16. — "  The  feast  of  harvest, 
the  first-fruits  of  thy  labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in 
the  field." 

By  James  Rankin,  D.D.,  Muthill. 

TN  Leviticus  xxiii.  9-22  is  described  the  ancient 
-*-  Jewish  harvest  festival  known  under  several 
names,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  Pentecost,  Harvest, 
First-fruits.  It  was  one  of  three  great  yearly  festi- 
vals on  which  the  sons  of  Abraham  were  required  to 
make  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In  regard  of  its 
origin  the  Feast  of  Harvest  formed  a  monument  of 
the  historical  fact  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  a  special 
way  indebted  to  God  for  the  land  which  they 
possessed,  as  it  was  neither  inherited  nor  gained 
in  war,  but  received  by  promise  and  gift  of  God. 
In  regard  of  its  continuance  and  purpose  the  feast 
was  designed  by  God  to  impress  on  the  Hebrews 
the  great  principle  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
not  a  matter  of  course  or  of  chance,  but  a  result 
guided  by  God  and  proportioned  to  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  God.  Observance  of  the  divine 
statutes  secured  the  blessing  of  heaven  in  a  fruitful 
harvest,  together  with  national  peace,  so  that  the 
harvest  could  be  gathered  without  interruption 
from  neighbouring  heathen  tribes. 

In  adaptation  to  these  ends  were  two  series  of 
transactions.  The  first  series  consisted  of  four 
particulars,  viz.  the  wave-sheaf,  a  lamb  for  burnt- 
offering,  a  meat-offering  of  flour  and  oil,  a  drink- 
offering  of  wine.  After  an  interval  of  seven  weeks 
came  the  second  series,  embracing  six  particulars, 
viz.  two  wave -loaves,  a  burnt -offering  of  seven 
lambs,  one  bullock,  and  two  rams,  a  sin-offering  of 
one  kid,  a  peace-offering  of  two  lambs. 

In  each  case  the  characteristic  part  of  the  feast 
was  the  wave-sheaf  and  the  wave-loaves.  Until 
the  wave-sheaf  was  presented  (by  being  waved  or 
swung,  incense-like,  by  the  priest)  in  the  House  of 
God  to  consecrate  the  harvest,  the  people  were  for- 
bidden to  use  for  their  own  purposes  any  portion 
of  the  year's  crop.  What  a  lesson  is  here  of  the 
care  of  God  to  lead  His  people  to  regard  in  a  re- 
ligious aspect  all  that  happens  in  the  yearly  round 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  specially  in  the  autumn, 
which  forms  the  climax  of  the  year  !  Then  hopes 
cherished  during  several  anxious  months  are 
destined  to  be  confirmed  or  disappointed.  Then 
labours  undergone  in  patience  during  other  seasons 
are  to  be  rewarded  with  success  or  to  be  under- 
go. 9. 


taken  anew  under  discouragement.  If  religion  is 
to  touch  our  every-day  life  at  all,  what  point  could 
it  more  appropriately  and  reasonably  touch  than 
this,  which  forms  the  crisis  of  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity for  the  year,  and  year  by  year  1 

From  this  starting-point  we  may  trace  now  with 
greater  freedom  some  of  those  aspects  of  harvest 
that  most  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  the  light 
of  both  Old  Testament  and  New. 

1.  The  God  who  speaks  in  the  Bible  is  the  same 
who  works  in  the  fields.  While  the  ordinary  duty 
of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  deal  with  the  revealed 
word,  if  that  is  done  too  exclusively  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  nature  as  a  common  and  outside 
thing,  or  even  as  a  rival.  We  are  so  much  more 
in  immediate  contact  with  natural  objects  than 
with  Scripture,  and  there  are  so  many  things  in 
Scripture  beyond  what  we  find  in  common  nature, 
that  we  are  very  apt  to  separate  the  two  in  our 
thoughts,  and  to  entertain  one  set  of  feelings  when 
we  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  and  another  set  of 
feelings  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  nature  in 
its  varied  scenes.  When  we  behold  some  wide  and 
fair  landscape  from  a  hill-top,  or  look  on  the  sky 
gemmed  with  stars  in  moonlight  and  frost,  or  watch 
the  play  of  the  waves  on  the  windy  sea,  or  admire 
trees  in  an  orchard  bending  with  golden  fruit,  or  a 
great  field  regularly  and  plentifully  bestudded  with 
shocks  of  grain  newly  cut  by  the  reapers,  we  can 
hardly  help  in  some  respects  realising  a  change  of 
worlds  when  we  pass  from  these  to  the  Psalms  or 
Isaiah,  to  St.  John's  Gospel  or  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  such  separation  in  thought  and 
feeling  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  and  regretted,  for  it 
adds  a  fresh  glory  to  each  province  of  God's  king- 
dom when,  in  the  proper  way,  we  unite  nature  and 
grace.  The  very  same  God  who  created  sea  and 
sky,  and  earth  and  seasons,  is  He  who  has  had 
mercy  on  sinners,  who  has  revealed  His  mercy  in 
the  Bible,  and  who  has  set  up  His  Church  in  the 
world  to  proclaim  that  mercy  in  a  living  voice  from 
age  to  age.  Scripture  itself  recognised  habitually 
this  unity.  The  book  of  Genesis  begins  with  the 
record  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
promise  of  a  Bedeemer.  The  19th  Psalm  cele- 
brates in  one  song  God's  glory  in  the  heavens  and 
in  the  law.  The  miracles  of  Christ  especially  com- 
bine the  two  provinces,  proving  that  He  is  Lord 
over  nature  as  well  as  our  High  Priest,  that  He 
can  influence  almightily  the  body  of  man  in  sight, 
or  hearing,  or  speech,  or  life  itself,  as  well  as  the 
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soul  in  its  relation  to  Cod's  law  and  the  Judgment 
Day.  Such  a  belief  brings  us  closer  to  God  in 
time  and  space,  and  greatly  promotes  spiritual 
communion  with  Him.  Devotional  feeling  is  deep- 
ened when  we  are  able  thus  to  join  the  thought  of 
God's  greatness  with  that  of  His  mercy. 

2.  In  harvest  we  witness  God's  bounty  in  sup- 
plying our  daily  necessities  and  answering  the 
petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  To 
daily  food  is  appropriate  daily  prayer.  To  the 
harvest  which  comes  but  yearly  is  correspondingly 
appropriate  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  vastness  o?  God's  bounty 
to  man,  especially  in  harvest  year  by  year.  Food 
and  raiment  for  one  person  for  a  year  is  something 
considerable.  How  many  millions  of  times  has 
this  to  be  multiplied  even  for  our  own  country. 
Many  of  us  appear  in  our  professions  and  trades  to 
be  far  removed  from  connection  with  pasture  or 
agriculture,  or  fishing,  yet  these  primitive  callings 
are  the  basis  of  all  human  society,  however  ad- 
vanced in  science,  art,  or  religion.  Man  can  never 
on  earth  escape  from  dependence  on  the  earth's 
fertility,  which  God  originally  appointed  and  still 
regulates.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  a  pro- 
priety in  taking  note  of  harvest  in  town  as  well  as 
country,  and  it  is  proper  for  the  richest  as  well  as 
the  poorest.  Piety  is  not  complete  without  dis- 
tinctly including  this,  alike  in  petition  and  thanks- 
giving, whereof  we  have  so  perfect  an  example  when 
Jesus  taught  His  disciples  how  to  pray. 

3.  The  season  ot  harvest  suggests  thoughts  of 
growth  and  privilege  'preceding.  Year  by  year  in 
spring  the  farmer  takes  out  to  his  fields  the  various 
seeds  to  be  sown,  some  earlier,  some  later.  Were 
all  the  seed  for  the  year  for  a  farm  of  100  acres 
taken  out  at  one  time,  one  or  two  carts  would  easily 
hold  all.  It  is  put  into  the  ground  and  lost  sight 
of  for  a  little ;  a  few  months  of  spring  and  summer 
pass,  and  when  at  last  in  autumn  he  goes  forth  to 
bring  back  the  result  to  his  farm-yard  again,  it 
takes  whole  days  to  cart  back  again  what  in 
spring-time  was  only  a  single  load  or  two.  This 
increase  and  multiplication  is  a  great  marvel,  al- 
though it  happens  every  year,  and  has  happened 
every  year  since  the  world's  creation,  and  is  divinely 
guaranteed  to  happen  every  year  while  the  world 
lasts.  There  is  no  haste  about  this  growth,  and 
yet  there  is  unceasing  diligence;  it  proceeds  day 
and  night,  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  see  it 
moment  by  moment,  yet  can  easily  note  progress 
and  its  rate  week  by  week  and  month  by  month. 
It  gives  no  satisfaction  to  prying  curiosity,  but  it 
reveals  itself  to  judicious  investigation.  The 
growth,  while  gradual,  is  not  mechanically  regular. 
There  is  always  some  amount  of  variation  and 
peculiarity  such  as  marks  a  free  and  living  agent. 
These  are  the  principles  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  seed  growing  secretly  and  of  the  great  parable 
of  the  Sower.  Three  children  may  be  trained  in 
the  same  family,  sent  to  the  same  school,  sit  in  the 


same  church  pew,  be  provided  with  equal  patrimony, 
and  yet  on  reaching  maturity  the  result  of  the 
three  lives  and  characters  may  be  as  different  from 
each  other  as  30  is  from  60  or  60  from  100.  This 
result  depends  on  spiritual  growth  and  spiritual 
health. 

4.  The  season  of  harvest  finally  suggests  thoughts 
of  the  end  of  the  world  and  its  judgment.  The 
parable  to  the  point  here  is  specially  that  of  the 
Wheat  and  the  Tares.  "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels."  Every 
instance  of  a  worldly  and  unconverted  man  is  an 
example  of  a  man  not  looking  forward  to  prepare 
for  harvest,  forgetful  that  he  has  an  account  to 
render  to  God,  neglectful  of  present  opportunities, 
not  growing  with  real  growth,  not  living  a  true  and 
holy  life,  not  maturing  anything  of  worth,  but 
approaching  a  great  day  of  disappointment  and 
divine  retribution.  This  autumn  let  us  think  how 
many  times  we  have  been  privileged  by  God  in  His 
good  providence  thus  to  witness  in  our  own  lifetime 
the  renewal  of  the  earth's  fertility  in  fruit  and  grain, 
in  increase  of  flocks  and  herds.  Thus  does  this 
subject  and  season,  which  in  one  part  carries  back 
our  thoughts  to  the  original  creative  power  of  God, 
also,  when  duly  traced,  carry  our  thoughts  forward 
to  God's  Judgment-throne,  where  all  are  to  be 
gathered,  where  all  are  to  be  finally  classified, 
where  all  are  to  receive  their  reward ;  the  one  the 
barn,  the  other  the  fire ;  the  one  light,  the  other 
darkness ;  the  one  communion  with  God  face  to 
face,  the  other  an  everlasting  exile.  If  there  be 
true  gratitude  mingled  with  our  harvest  thoughts, 
it  will  find  expression,  now  and  in  days  to  come,  in 
fresh  efforts  to  have  our  life  more  pure  and  useful ; 
to  be  more  considerate  of  the  poor — for  whom  of  old 
field-corners  were  left  unreaped,  and  fields  them- 
selves ungleaned ;  to  be  considerate  of  the  claims 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  that  God  should  receive  again, 
for  His  kingdom's  sake,  some  tribute  for  all  His 
bounty  in  nature,  and  His  love  in  Christ  Jesus. 


"Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  and  labour  is  done." 

A  Russian  Proverb. 

TWO  hands1  upon  the  breast,  and  labour's  done  ; 
Two  tired  feet  crossed  in  rest,  the  race  is  run  ; 
Two  eyes  with  coin  weights  shut,  and  all  tears  cease 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute,  and  wrath  at  peace. 

So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot, 
God  in  His  kindness  answereth  us  not. 

Two  hands  to  work  addrest,  aye  for  His  praise  ; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest,  walking  His  ways  ; 
Two  eyes  that  look  above  still,  through  all  tears  ; 
Two  lips  that  breathe  but  love,  never  more  fears. 

So  cry  we  afterward,  low  on  our  knees, 
Pardon  those  erring  prayers,  Father,  hear  these. 

l  Russian  Customs. 
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"ffltotil  3>thtn  &tmes?" 

Say,  dost  thou  know  Him  ? 
All,  thou  confessedst  His  name,  so  follow  likewise  His 

example  ; 
Guide   the   erring   aright,   for  the  Good  the   Heavenly- 
Shepherd 
Took  the  lost  lamb  to  His  bosom  and  carried  it  back  to 
its  mother. 

Tegnee  ;  Translated  by  Longfellow. 

By  L.  B.  "Walford. 

{Concluded.) 

T)EOPLE  applauded  Mr.  Justin's  wisdom  and 
•*-      firmness. 

"  But  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
hate,  it  is  to  be  done!"  said  he  to  his  old  friend 
Robarts,  on  the  evening  of  the  trial  day. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  a  man  to 
mind  being  '  done '  at  all,"  said  Robarts. 

"Eh?  Why  not?" 

"  I  am  not  a  religious  man  myself,"  said  Robarts, 
"but  I  always  fancied  they  rather  liked  to  be 
'done,'  than  otherwise.  It  makes  such  a  fine 
opening  for  a  little  Christian  charity,  forbearance, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh,  Justin  ?  Excuse 
me,  old  friend,  but  we  all  know  the  Quixotic 
fellow  you  are  in  these  respects." 

"  I  certainly  do  wish  to  exercise  Christian 
charity,  if  you  call  that  Quixotism  ;  but  I  have  a 
duty  likewise  to  perform,  and  whilst  feeling  as 
charitably  as  possible,  I  must  not  shrink  from  a 
plain  duty.  You  surely  cannot  mean  that  I  was 
wrong  to  prosecute,  Robarts  ?" 

"  Wrong  ?  Certainly  not.  The  only  proper  thing 
to  do ;  only,  you  know,  we  can't  tell  what  to  expect 
from  you  enthusiasts  ;  we  don't  look  to  you  to  be- 
have like  ordinary  men." 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  Robarts,  you  make  me 
feel — I  can  hardly  tell  what.  My  old  book- 
keeper did  the  same.  Can  it  be  that  I  have  been 
too  harsh,  too  hard  upon  this  wretched  boy,  when 
even " 

"  Publicans  and  sinners  condemn  you,"  con- 
cluded his  companion,  jovially.  "  I  know  the  right 
words  ;  out  with  them,  old  friend,  I  shan't  take  the 
least  offence.  It's  your  whim,  your  fancy ;  and  all 
the  more  credit  to  you  for  not  indulging  in  it  too 
far.  Every  man  may  ride  his  own  hobby-horse, 
or  where  would  English  freedom  be  ?  All  I  say  is, 
that  I  was  astonished  that  you  did  not  mount  and 
gallop  off  on  yours  at  once." 

As  he  spoke,  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Justin's  front 
door. 

How  full  of  luxury  looked  the  well-lit  hall,  with 
its  Turkey  carpet  and  blazing  fire,  beside  which 
stood  Mrs.  Justin,  warming  herself,  and  awaiting 
her  husband  ;  a  scene  of  peaceful,  domestic  comfort 
to  gladden  one's  heart. 

"Well,  dear?"  said  the  wife's  voice,  some 
anxiety  mingling  with  her  note  of  welcome. 


"Well!  What?"  replied  the  husband,  as  he 
kissed  her  forehead. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  poor  young 
Maurice  out  of  my  head  all  day.  Is  the  prosecu- 
tion not  over?" 

"Yes  indeed,  long  ago." 

"  Well,  this  is  my  little  scheme.  To  have  him  out 
to  stay  for  a  little,  till  it  has  all  blown  over ;  and 
then  you  might  get  him  sent  quietly  off  to  some  of 
your  places,  where  he  would  not  be  known,  and 
might  make  a  fresh  beginning." 

"You  proposed  that  before,  Jane,"  replied  he, 
somewhat  drily. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  that  was  if  it  could  have 
been  done  at  once,  before  it  was  known  ;  I  thought 
— I  think  still " — said  she,  softly,  "  that  it  would 
have  been  best  so ;  but  now  it  is  too  late  for  that, 
and  all  we  can  do,  is  to  try  to  comfort  the  poor 
thing,  and  put  him  in  a  better  way." 

"  Mrs.  Justin  takes  precisely  the  same  view  of 
your  sentiments  that  I  did,"  said  Robarts,  quietly. 

"You  think  with  me,  Mr.  Robarts?  Well,  I 
am  sure,  then,  it  must  be  a  good  idea  !"  cried  the 
excellent  woman.  "You  see,  Samuel  thought  it 
was  but  right  not  to  pass  it  over,  and  of  course  he 
knows  best,  and  I  daresay  I  am  rather  weak  and 
foolish — but  now  the  thing  is  done ;  he  has  had 
his  lesson,  and  stands  in  need  of  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  we  can  give." 

"You  don't  understand  then,  Jane,"  said  her 
husband,  "  that  he  is  not  my  prisoner,  but  the  law's. 
I  have  no  further  power  over  him." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  refuse  to  do 
anything  for  him,  Samuel ;  you  cannot  mean  that, 
I  know.  Of  course  I  don't  understand  exactly, 
but  I  am  sure  something  can  be  done.  You  would 
never  have  left  him  to "     She  stopped. 

"  To  what,  my  dear  ?  You  really  do  not  compre 
hend  the  facts  at  all  He  must  undergo  his  punish- 
ment, when  he  has  been  fairly  tried  and  condemned." 

"  What  is  his  sentence  ?" 

"  Two  years." 

"  But  you  never  meant  that,  when  you  gave  him 
up,  Samuel  ?  Not  that  I  need  ask  it,  dear,  I  know 
you  too  well  for  that.  But  just  tell  me  so,  and 
tell  Mr.  Robarts  so ;  say  you  never  knew  it  would 
be  anything  so  bad  as  this." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  know  what  it  would  be," 
said  he,  gloomily ;  "  but  do  you  call  it  bad,  when  a 
man  has  been  robbed  of  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  So  young,  so  young  ! "  cried  she.  "  Just  what 
our  Charlie  would  have  been  !  And  no  mother  to 
watch  over  him  and  pray  for  him,  and  no  father  to 
tell  his  troubles  to  !     Oh  !  I'm  sorry,  sorry." 

"  His  youth  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
likewise  his  pleading  guilty ;  else  the  sentence 
would  have  been  much  more  severe.  What  would 
you  have  me  do,  Jane?" 

"Forgive  him,  forgive  him." 

"  How  can  I  forgive  him  ?  What  good  would 
my  forgiveness  do  him  ?     Pshaw  !  I  don't  mean 
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that  ;  of  course  I  forgive  him,  I  bear  no  malice 
against  the  youth;  but  if  you  mean  that  I  should 
have  said  nothing  about  the  robbery,  pocketed  the 
loss,  and  made  much  of  the  thief,  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. It  could  not  be  done.  It  would  not  be 
right  that  it  should  be  done.  My  office  would  be- 
come a  Jon  of  pickpockets ;  no  respectable  young 
man  would  like  to  enter  it.  One  must  put  a  limit 
somewhere,  or  society  could  not  go  on.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  make  an  example  of  Maurice." 

"Don't  you  think  there  is  something  in  what 
your  husband  says,  Mrs.  Justin  ?"  suggested  Robarts, 
who  had  been  watching  the  scene,  curiously. 
"  One  must  put  a  limit  somewhere,  for  the  sake 
of  others,  you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

"  But  the  others  need  not  have  known  ;  I  under- 
stood they  were  quite  in  ignorance  of  anything 
wrong." 

Her  husband  gave  a  mute  assent. 

"Well  then,  for  his  own,"  said  Robarts.  "If 
the  young  blackguard  had  got  off  scot  free  this 
time,  he  would  have  been  at  it  again  by  and  by, 
as  sure  as  fate." 

"  We  should  have  put  him  out  of  temptation." 

"  How  could  you  tell,  my  dear  lady  ?  Once  a 
gambler,  always  a  gambler ;  that's  my  creed." 

"  He  was  no  habitual  gambler,  was  he,  Samuel  ? 
Oli.  Mr.  Robarts,  if  you  had  only  heard  all  that  my 
husband  told  me,  you  would  not  speak  of  the  poor 
boy  in  that  way.  It  was  his  first  crime,— it  might 
have  been  his  last." 

"  Well,  perhaps  ;  one  can't  say ;  but  it  was  not 
one  easy  to  condone,  at  any  rate.  Now,  you  would 
not  yourself  have  had  your  husband  look  it  over 
more  than  once,  I  suppose?" 

"  Until  seventy  times  seven,"  murmured  she. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Robarts. 

"Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible,  sir?"  said  the 
good  woman,  turning  round  to  him.  "  Did  you 
ever  read  a  passage  in  it  something  like  this, '  And 
Peter  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Until  seven  times  ? 
And  his  Lord  answered  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
Until  seven  times:  but  Until  seventy  times  seven'?" 

"  That  can't  be  taken  literally,  you  know !"  replied 
their  guest,  drawing  a  breath.  "  It  is  a  scriptural 
figure  of  speech.  One  could  not  act  upon  that  in 
common  life,  my  dear  Mrs.  Justin." 

"  Indeed  we  would.  He  would,  and  so  would 
I,"  said  she,  looking  at  her  husband  with  a  proud 
and  confident  gaze. 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,  I  believe,  on  my  soul !" 
said  Robarts.  "  Now,  I'll  tell  what,  though  you 
would  not  expect  it  from  me,  I  can  give  you  a 
bit  of  the  Bible  too,  for  my  old  father  used  to  say 
it  ;  and  though  I  have  no  idea  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  I  know  it  is  there,  and  remember  the  piece 
word  for  word,  '  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.'  Now  you  and  your 
ad,  my  dear  lady,  halve  this  text  between 
you;  for  he  'docs  justly,'  you  'love  mercy,'  and  I 


believe  from  my  heart,"  he  added,  gravely  and 
reverently,  "  that  the  last  part  may  apply  to  both." 

Mrs.  Justin  put  out  her  hand,  and  her  eyes 
glistened.     "And  you?"  she  said. 

"An  old  reprobate,"  said  Robarts,  recovering 
himself;  "  but  if  ever  I  have  a  chance,  it  will  be 
through  you  two.  Religion  has  never  taken  hold 
of  me  yet ; — it  may  some  day ; — but  I  like  con- 
sistency, and  I  like  common  sense,  and  I  like  the 
man  who  unites  them  both,  my  old  friend  here." 

His  host  did  not  respond  to  the  cordial  tribute. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  speaker, 
and  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  He  does,  he  does!"  cried  the  wife,  as  if,  by  the 
warmth  and  repetition  of  her  words,  she  would 
put  to  flight  any  lingering  qualms  about  her  heart. 
"  Still,  Mr.  Robarts,  the  wisest  may  err  in  judg- 
ment sometimes,  and  the  path  of  mercy  be  the 
path  of  wisdom." 

"  Mercy,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
mercy  is  a  fine  thing ;  '  it  droppeth  as  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven.'  The  question  is,  What  is 
mercy  ?  My  notion  is,  that  justice  will  prove  to 
be  mercy,  in  the  long  run." 

"Justice!"  cried  she.  "What  would  justice 
do  for  us  in  the  long  run?  Would  you  like  to 
join  in  an  appeal,  '  Lord,  have  justice  upon  us ! 
Christ,  have  justice  upon  us !'  What  should  we 
have  to  expect,  if  the  promise  was  that  the  Lord 
would  show  justice  on  all  them  that  acknowledge 
their  transgressions  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Justin,  you  amaze  me,  I  always 
thought  you  a  most  orthodox  person.  You  take 
up  the  doctrine  then,  that  all  will  be  saved  1" 

"  All  that  repent  and  believe,  yes." 

"Hum!"  said  Robarts,  thoughtfully.  "You 
keep  the  analogy  close.  No  doubt  this  poor  fool 
repented, — in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  that  matter, 
— and  as  to  believing,  I  must  say  I  wondered  at 
his  impudence  in  telling  Justin  he  expected  to  be 
pardoned,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  religious 
man.  It  was  very  much  what  I  should  have 
expected  myself,  mind, — but  still  he  must  have  had 
brass  to  say  so." 

"  Did  he  say  it  ?  Did  he  really  ?  And  my 
husband,  my  dear  good  husband,  did  not  listen  to 
him,"  said  she,  sorrowfully.  "  Oh,  Samuel,  so  like 
the  sinner's  plea,  and  made  to  a  sinner  like  himself ! 
And  he,  the  sinful,  might  have  been  taught  to 
raise  it  higher,  even  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  if 
his  servant  had  accepted  it.  What  must  he  think 
now  ?  He  was  not  forgiven,  for  Jesus'  sake,  by 
his  fellow-servant ;  how  shall  he  dare  ask  pardon 
from  his  Lord  ?" 

All  this  while  Mr.  Justin  had  never  stirred  nor 
spoken. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  he  followed  his  wife 
and  guest  into  the  room,  much  as  if  he  knew  not 
where  he  was  going. 

"  Charlie's  age  !  Just  what  Charlie  woidd  have 
been.     Would  Charlie  have  been  like  Maurice  1 
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Heaven  forbid.  Maurice  is  a  thief,  and  a  thief 
would  break  his  mother's  heart  !  No  mother  to 
watch  or  pray  !  Seventy  times  seven  !  What 
about  seventy  times  seven  i  It  makes,  let  me  see, 
seventy  times — pshaw  !  what  am  I  thinking  of  1 
What  is  Robarts  saying  ?  '  Do  justly,  love  mercy,' 
why  that's  Balaam.  What  does  he  know  about 
Balaam  ?  Mercy  and  justice  !  Justice  will  prove 
mercy  !  Ay,  ay.  What's  Jane  saying  1  '  Lord, 
have  justice  upon  us ;  Christ,  have  justice  upon  us.' 
Horrible  !  The  sinner's  plea  !  That's  not  the 
sinner's  plea.  The  sinner's  plea  is  mercy,  mercy, 
mercy.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous 
in  mercy " 

"  It's  no  use  talking  to  him,"  said  a  voice,  like 
a  trumpet  in  his  ear,  "  he's  dreaming." 

"  Are  you  not  well,  dear  ?"  came  anxiously  from 
his  wife,  at  the  same  moment. 

Mr.  Justin  woke  up  and  stared  at  the  speakers. 

"  I — I  am  not  very  well,  I  think,"  he  said  ; 
"  Robarts,  don't  touch  that  wine,  it's  sour. 
Nothing  but  a  cold,  Jane,  been  coming  on  all  day, 
and  settled  in  my  head  and  throat.  I  think  I 
should  like  a  little  chicken,  my  dear,  the  mutton's 
not  very  good." 

But  when  Mr.  Justin  found  that  the  chicken 
had  the  same  taste  as  the  mutton,  and  the  tart 
as  the  chicken,  and  moreover,  that  his  wife's  voice 
and  Mr.  Robarts'  voice  had  a  strange,  unaccount- 
able, dinning  sound  in  his  ears,  and  that  his  head 
ached  too,  so  that  his  eyes  saw  blotches  every- 
where upon  the  wall  and  pictures,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  his  cold  in  the  head  was  much  more 
violent  than  colds  in  the  head  usually  are. 

Some  words  out  of  a  sentence  would  fix  them- 
selves on  his  memory,  having  no  connection  with 
each  other,  and  form  into  a  mocking  tune,  which 
would  go  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  over  and  over 
through  his  head,  till  he  grew  sick  and  dizzy,  and 
complained  that  he  had  walked  so  much  that  all 
his  bones  ached. 

Before  night  Mr.  Justin  was  seriously  ill. 

The  feverishness  increased  to  feve.',  and  the 
fever  ran  high.  A  malignant  type  of  scarlet  fever 
was  raging  in  the  district,  and  the  physician,  who 
was  summoned  at  once,  pronounced  that  the  osten- 
sible, elderly  gentleman  had  caught  the  infection, 
and  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
childish  complaint,  which  he  had  never  gone 
through  at  the  proper  time  of  life.  It  was  not 
deemed  a  critical  case,  but  fits  of  delirium  which 
came  on,  though  slightly,  during  the  first  few  days, 
and  a  great  prostration  of  strength  during  the  con- 
valescent period,  made  it  an  anxious  one. 

The  patient  was  in  an  excitable  frame  of  mind, 
which  hindered  his  recovery. 

He  would  revert  so  often  to  the  day  he  was 
taken  ill,  the  trial,  and  tl  e  convict  Maurice,  that 
his  wife  was  at  her  wits'  end  how  to  stop  him. 

Maurice  was  to  be  sent  to  !  Maurice  must  be 
kept  in  England  !     She  must  send  to  Portsmouth. 


She  did ;  and  Robert  Maurice  had  sailed  in  a  con- 
vict ship  the  day  before  ! 

It  was  not  God's  will  that  His  servant  should 
undo  his  error,  but  that  the  evil  he  had  worked 
should  be  worked  out.  At  least,  so  it  appeared  to 
Justin  himself. 

No  one  else  said  so,  no  one  thought  of  such  a 
tiling ;  but  during  his  long  days  of  quiet  thought, 
and  at  nights,  when  the  monitor's  voice  is  ever 
loudest,  and  will  make  itself  heard  even  by  those 
who  most  often  silence  it,  the  light  broke  in  upon 
his  soul. 

"  My  brother  !"  mused  the  sick  man.  "  What  a 
term  of  love,  and  it  is  for  the  one  who  has  done 
the  wrong.  '  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me  ?'  Peter  was  a  quick-tempered  man, 
not  likely  to  stand  ill-treatment  with  equanimity  ; 
but  he  asks  '  how  oft  V  He  never  thought  of  once, 
a  miserable  once ;  he  was  ready  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  forgiving  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  still  the  Divine  compassion  could 
not  stint  itself.  No  bounds  to  His  mercy, —  no 
beginning  to  mine  !  And  this  was  what  I  asked 
for,  on  that  afternoon  after  New  Year's  Day.  While 
I  was  yet  speaking,  He  heard  ;  the  sacred  offer  was 
made  almost  immediately,  and  I  pushed  it  aside  ! 

"  Well,  the  time  may  yet  come ;  I  will  not  give 
up  hope;  I  will  search,  advertise,  watch,  pray;  I 
do  not  think  he  can  escape  me ;  and  if  he  comes 
back  houseless,  friendless,  penniless,  to  his  native 
land,  he  shall  find  one  waiting  to  receive  him,  one 
door  standing  open  for  him.  Ah,  Lord !  my 
brother  shall  be  well  treated.  Grant  me  this,  and 
grant  me  grace  never  to  be  blind  to  Thy  hand  in 
ought  again  !" 

Mr.  Justin  wrote  to  the  Colony,  but  months 
passed,  and  he  received  no  answer ;  he  wrote 
again,  and  the  answer  came  only  too  soon.  Robert 
Maurice  had  escaped  with  some  others  shortly 
before,  and  had  not,  so  far,  been  traced. 

Here  was  a  blow !  Still  hope  revived  within 
him.  Maurice  had  escaped  ;  be  might  be  in  Eng- 
land, he  might  be  in  their  own  city.  He  had  no  ties 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would 
land  at  that  port. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Maurice  might  be  any- 
where. 

He  scanned  the  faces  of  people  as  they  passed ; 
walking  slowly,  as  he  wended  his  homeward  way, 
down  through  the  docks,  evening  after  evening. 

But  time  went  on,  and  there  was  no  result. 

One  day,  an  emaciated  wretch,  selling  picture- 
frames,  came  into  the  street.  He  had  got  rid  of 
some  at  an  opposite  house,  on  leaving  which,  he 
stood  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  change,  under  a 
gas-lamp. 

A  breathless  watcher  darted  from  the  other  side, 
across  the  way :  "  Brother  !"  said  Samuel  Justin, 
"Brother!" 

Alas  !  it  was  not  Maurice. 

Maurice  never  appeared. 
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Whether  he  had  fallen  into  deeper  crime,  and 
had  been  re-sentenced,  or  whether,  being  again  free, 
he  had  settled  down  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  an 
unknown  country,  no  one  could  say. 

Macmillan  inclined  to  the  latter  idea.  He  knew 
all  about  it,  of  course,  and  he  respected,  even  whilst 
he  could  not  share,  his  employer's  feelings.  Justice 
had  been  satisfied,  and  he  wished  the  lad  no  ill. 

"  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  sir,"  quoth  the  old 
clerk,  "  he  has  had  a  fright  that  will  last  his  life- 
time. There's  plenty  of  them  turns  respectable, 
when  they  have  once  found  there  was  no  help  for 
it  ;  and  if  he  has,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
and  if  not,  well  then,  you  see,  we're  well  quit  of 
him.  So  don't  fret  yourself,  Mr.  Justin,  but  think 
no  more  about  the  laddie.  It  was  a  grand  business, 
a  grand  business,  altogether  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  heard  of  in  the  town  for  a  while  after." 

It  was  a  considerable  time  after  this,  that  one 
morning  the  book-keeper,  obeying  a  hasty  summons 
to  the  private  office,  found  his  principal  alone,  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Macmillan,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  will  read  this  notice,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it.     Look  at  that  name." 

Macmillan  put  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  peered 
through  his  spectacles. 

"Preserve  us  all!"  cried  he.  "Your  pardon, 
sir,  but  can  it  be  him  ?  To  come  to  this  !  Ay, 
ay.  Sure  enough  !  What  are  you  doing,  sir  1"  he 
broke  off  suddenly. 

"  I  am  going  out.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
accompany  me1?" 

"  The  streets  are  dangerous,  sir,  pray  don't  set 
off  like  that.  Pray  take  care  in  a  frost  like  this. 
There's  some  one  down  in  front  of  us  !  Shall  we 
take  a  'bus1?  they  are  the  safest,  ay,  by  far.  If 
you  would  take  my  arm,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Justin." 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  fear.  This  way,  this  lane  is  the 
short  cut,  I  think." 

"  Keep  the  side  where  the  sun  has  been,  sir. 
This  lane  !    Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  not  going  tliere  ?" 

"  There  is  no  one  else  who  can,  no  one  else  who 
will,  at  all  events,"  said  his  companion.  "  Do  you 
shrink  from  it  1" 

"  Shrink  from  it,  sir  ?  No,  sir.  I  never  feared 
him  living,  and  I  don't  fear  him  dead.     But  still, 

perhaps,  before  we  go a  glass  of  something, 

— indeed,  you  had  better,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  not  now.  Let  us  get  on.  Is  that  the 
place  V 

"  That's  it,  sure  enough.  There  is  the  man  at 
the  door  now." 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Justin  slowly, 
"  anything  about  a  man  who  was  brought  into  the 
dead-house  last  night,  Robert  Maurice  by  name  1" 

"Not  known  as  Maurice,"  hinted  Macmillan. 
"  You  remember,  sir,  it  said  Harts ;  James  Harts 
was  the  name  he  went  by ;  it  was  only  by  an  old 
paper  in  his  pocket  they  found  he  had  once 
been  called  Maurice." 


"Harts?  That's  the  ship  suicide!"  said  the 
keeper. 

"  Yes,  the  ship  suicide." 

"  No  one  taken  him  away  yet,  gentlemen.  The 
inquest  has  sat,  but  there  has  been  no  person  here 
since,  though  he  had  been  heard  to  say  it  was  his 
native  place.  'Twas  burglary,  sir,  burglary  and 
murder ;  they  were  taken  at  New  York,  him  and 
the  other,  and  were  being  brought  over  to  be  tried, 
but  he  was  found  gone,  yesterday  morning.  Yes, 
sir,  hanged  himself  on  board — managed  it  somehow, 
— just  as  they  were  coming  into  port." 

"  We'll  go  in,"  said  Mr.  Justin,  tremulously. 

"  No,  you  won't ;  I'll  not  permit  it,  sir.  Stay 
you  here,  and  I'll  go  in,"  cried  Macmillan,  stoutly, 
adding,  under  his  breath,  "  and  I  would  I  were  out 
again  of  the  gruesome  place  !" 

"Is  the  gentleman  any  relative  ?"  whispered  the 
keeper,  in  a  sympathetic  voice. 

The  clerk  shook  his  head  emphatically. 

"  Perhaps  he  had  better  come  in " 

"  He'll  not  come  in." 

"  This  way  then,  sir." 

The  door  swung  slowly  open  on  its  half-frozen 
hinges,  and  the  two  entered. 

"  That's  him,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  one 
side. 

And  yes,  it  was  he. 

*  *  *  * 

Dear  friends,  when  daily  you  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  common  to  all  our  lips,  do  you  mark 
that  you  really  and  truly  keep  that  command,  of 
which  you  do  actually  plead  your  obedience  ? 
Saying,  "  as  we  forgive,"  do  you  forgive  1  Not, 
mind  you,  in  the  way  of  an  easy  indulgence,  or 
forbearance  falsely  called  good-hearted,  but  when 
it  is  hard  and  difficult  to  you,  and  done  only 
because  you  feel  that  it  is  the  will  of  your  Lord  ? 
Rebuke — punishment  for  an  offence  committed 
against  yourself — may  be  your  positive  duty; — 
revenge,  never. 

Once  let  revenge  into  your  heart,  and  it  will  act 
like  poison  in  the  veins,  distorting  the  vision,  and 
inflaming  the  passions :  and,  to  you,  even  to  you, 
may  come  a  day,  bitter  and  terrible  as  that  which 
has  just  been  recorded,  when  you  shall  find  no 
place  for  repentance — that  is,  no  chance  of  undoing 
the  past — though  you  seek  it  carefully,  and  with 
tears. 


There  is  a  moment  in  the  history  of  this  world's 
heroes  which  decides  their  strength  and  their  renown, 
viz.  that  in  which  their  strength  is  suddenly  revealed  to 
them.  An  analogous  moment  exists  in  the  life  of  God's 
heroes,  but  it  is  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  in  which 
they  first  recognise  their  own  helplessness  and  nothing- 
ness ;  from  that  hour  they  receive  the  strength  of  God 
from  on  high.— D'Aubigne. 

The  gospel  pledges  itseb  to  save  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth,  but  refuses  to  pledge  itself  that  a  given  number 
of  persons  in  any  country  shall  become  believers  within 
a  given  time.— Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  (S.P.G.), 
Tinnevelly. 


PHILOSOPHER  JACK. 
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Philosopher  Sacfc; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  IX. 

TREATS  OF  A  CATASTROPHE  AND  RUIN. 

WE  return  once  again  to  the  cottage  on  the  Scottish 
Border.  It  is  not  quite  so  lowly  as  it  was  when 
first  introduced  to  our  readers.  Although  not  extensively 
changed,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
about  it  which  gives  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  dirty 
boy  who  has  had  his  face  washed  and  a  suit  of  new  clothes 
put  on.  It  has  been  whitewashed  and  partially  re-roofed. 
A  trellis-work  porch  with  creepers  has  been  added.  The 
garden  bears  marks  of  improvement,  and  in  one  part 
there  are  four  little  plots  of  flower-beds,  so  conspicuously 
different  in  culture  and  general  treatment  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  four  different  gardens.  Inside  of  Mr.  Jack's 
abode  there  are  also  many  changes  for  the  better.  The 
rooms  are  better  furnished  than  they  used  to  be.  Several 
cheap  oleograph  copies  of  beautiful  pictures  adorn  the 
walls,  and  the  best  parlour,  which  used  to  be  kept  in  a 
condition  of  deadly  propriety  for  state  occasions  only,  is 
evidently  used  in  the  course  of  daily  life.  A  bran  new 
piano,  with  a  pretty  little  girl  seated  before  it,  suggests 
advancing  refinement,  and  the  expression  of  the  child's 
face,  while  she  attempts  the  impossible  task  of  stretching 
an  octave,  indicates  despair.  There  is  another  little  girl 
seated  at  a  table  darning  with  all  the  energy  of  a  Martha- 
like character.  She  is  engaged  upon  a  pair  of  juvenile 
socks  which  have  apparently  been  worn  last  by  a  cart- 
horse. Books  and  drawing  materials  and  mathematical 
instruments  on  the  table  betoken  progressive  education, 
and,  in  short,  everything  without  and  within  the  cottage 
tells,  as  we  said,  of  prosperity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  this  is  due 
to  Philosopher  Jack's  good  fortune  and  liberality.  When 
the  first  letter  came  from  California,  telling  of  the  safety 
of  our  hero  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Jack  was  indeed  in  great 
material  distress,  but  there  was  no  money  in  that  letter. 
It  was  despatched  from  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  party,  along  with  letters  from  the  other 
members,  informing  their  various  relations  of  their  deliver- 
ance. But  if  the  letter  had  contained  tons  of  the  finest 
gold  it  could  not  have  added  a  feather's  weight  to  the 
joy  of  the  old  couple  who,  like  the  widow  of  Nain  or  the 
sisters  of  Bethany,  had  received  their  dear  lost  one  direct 
from  the  Lord,  and,  as  it  were,  back  from  the  dead. 
Then,  after  an  interval,  came  Captain  Samson's  letter 
enclosing  the  bill  for  £1000,  and  explaining  why  Philo- 
sopher Jack  himself  did  not  write  with  it.  Mr.  Jack 
senior  thankfully  used  two  hundred  of  the  amount, 
which  was  quite  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  all  his 
difficulties.  The  balance  he  put  into  the  nearest  bank, 
to  be  kept  for  "  the  dear  boy  "  on  his  return. 

From  that  date  God  sent  prosperity  to  the  cottage  on 
the  Border.  Flocks  increased,  seasons  were  no  longer 
bad,  grey  mares  no  longer  broke  their  legs,  turnips  throve, 
and,  in  short,  everything  went  well,  so  that,  instead  of 
using  the  large  sums  of  money  which  his  son  frequently 
sent  him,  Mr.  Jack  placed  them  all  to  "dear  Teddie's" 
credit  in  the  bank. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  his  son  mentioned  that  he  had 
sent  still  larger  sums  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkins  senior, 
to  be  invested  for  himself.  Mr.  Jack,  having  consulted 
with  his  faithful  spouse,  drew  his  son's  gifts  from  the 
local  bank,  went  to  the  city  of  Blankow,  called  on  Mr. 
"Wilkins,  and  desired  him  to  invest  the  money  in  the 
same  concern  with  the  rest.  Mr.  Wilkins  purchased 
shares  with  it  in  the  Blankow  Bank,  telling  Mr.  Jack 
that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  best  and  safest  invest- 
ments in  Scotland,  that  he  had  invested  in  it  all  the 
funds  sent  home  by  his  own  son  and  his  comrades,  and 


that  he  himself  was  a  large  shareholder.  Thus  did  Mr. 
Jack  senior  act  with  all  the  gifts  that  Jack  junior  sent 
him,  saying  to  Mr.  Wilkins  on  each  occasion  that  though 
the  dear  boy  meant  him  to  use  the  money,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  do  so,  as  the  Lord  had  prospered  him  of  late, 
and  given  him  enough  and  to  spare. 

We  re-introduce  the  Jack  family  to  the  reader  at  break- 
fast time,  not  because  that  was  the  only  noteworthy 
period  of  their  day,  but  because  it  was  the  time  when  the 
parents  of  the  family  were  wont  to  talk  over  the  daily 
plans. 

Mr.  Jack  went  to  the  door  and  shouted  "breakfast !" 
in  a  sonorous  tone.  Instantly  the  octave  was  abandoned 
and  the  socks  were  dropped.  Next  moment  there  was  a 
sound  like  the  charge  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  It  was 
the  boys  coming  from  the  farm -yard.  The  extreme  noise 
of  the  family's  entry  was  rendered  fully  apparent  by  the 
appalling  calm  which  ensued  when  Mr.  Jack  opened  the 
family  Bible  and  cleared  his  throat  to  begin  worship. 
At  breakfast  the  noise  began  again,  but  it  was  more 
subdued,  appetite  being  too  strong  for  it.  In  five  minutes 
Dobbin  was  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  treacle-piece.  This  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  conversation. 

"  Maggie, "  said  Mr.  Jack,  looking  up  from  his  plate, 
"  the  last  biU  sent  us  from  the  diggin's  by  the  dear  boy 
makes  the  sum  in  my  hands  up  to  two  thousand  pounds. 
I'll  go  to  town  to-day  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Wilkins  to  in- 
vest as  usual." 

"  Very  weel,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Jack,  "  but  it's  been 
rannin'  in  my  mind  that  it's  no  that  safe  to  pit  a'  yer 
eggs  in  the  same  basket.  Maybe  ye  might  invest  it  in 
somethin'  else." 

"  That's  true,  Maggie,  we  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Jack, 
who  was  a  man  of  few  words  at  all  times.  As  Dobbin 
became  at  the  moment  clamorous  for  more  food,  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  John  Jack  made  his  way  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  He  found  that  gentleman  with  an 
expression  of  unwonted  resignation  on  his  countenance. 

"  I've  brought  you  more  money  to  invest,  Mr. 
Wilkins,"  said  John  Jack,  sitting  down  after  wiping 
his  forehead,  and  producing  a  fat  pocket-book ;  "  I 
thought  of  doin'  it  in  the  old  way,  but  my  wife  and  I 
have  been  thinkin'  that  perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  put 
some  of  the  eggs  in  another  basket." 

A  very  sad  and  peculiar  smile  flitted  for  a  moment 
across  Mr.  Wilkins'  face.  "  It  is  plain  that  you  have 
not  heard  of  the  disastrous  failure,"  he  said.  "  Only 
last  week  the  Blankow  Bank  suspended  payment,  and  if 
the  reports  as  to  its  liabilities  be  true,  the  result  will  be 
widespread  ruin  throughout  the  country." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Bank  has  failed?" 
asked  Mr.  Jack,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  feared  that  most  of  the  shareholders 
will  be  ruined.     I  am  one,  you  know." 

"  Will  you  be  ruined,  Mr.  Wilkins  ?" 

"  I  fear  that  the  first  call  will  be  more  than  I  can 
meet.     I  trust  that  you  are  not  personally  involved." 

"No,  thank  God,  I'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Jack,  with  an 
increasingly  anxious  look.  "  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Wilkins — 
for  1  don't  understand  banking  matters  very  well — is  my 
son's  money  all  gone  ?" 

"All,"  returned  Mr.  Wilkins  sadly,  "and  all  that 
my  own  son  has  invested,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends  !" 

"How  was  it,  sir,"  asked  Mr.  Jack,  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  "  that  you  were  so  confident  in  recommending  the 
investment  ?" 

"  Because  I  thoroughly  believed  in  the  soundness  of 
the  bank  and  in  the  character  of  its  directors.  Invest- 
ing my  own  funds  so  largely  in  its  stock  proves  how  I 
trusted  it.  But  I  was  mistaken.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
I  cannot  solve.  Perhaps,  when  the  examination  of  its 
affairs  is  completed,  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 
I  hope  that  no  more  of  your  relations  or  friends  have 
stock  in  it  ?" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  except,  indeed,  my  poor  friend 
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Mrs.  Niven,  who  was  my  son's  landlady  when  he  was 
at  college.     I'll  go  and  inquire  about  her." 

Mr.  Jack  thrust  the  fat  pocket-book  into  a  breast 
pocket  and  buttoned  up  his  coat  with  the  determined 
ail  of  a  man  who  means  to  beep  hold  of  what  he  has  got. 

Bidding  Mr.  Wilkins  good-bye,  he  walked  rapidly  to 
Mrs.  Niveu's  house  and  pulled  the  bell  rather  violently. 
The  summons  was  promptly  answered  by  Peggy,  who 
ushered  him  into  a  little  parlour,  where  he  was  quickly 
joined  by  Mrs.  Niven. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  the  bad  news,"  said  Mr.  Jack, 
pressing  the  good  woman's  hand  in  sympathy. 

"  What  bad  news  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Niven,  in  alarm. 

"The  bank,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Jack.  "It's  very 
hard,  and  to  think  that  you're  in  the  same  boat  with 
my  dear  boy,  whose  fortune  is  wrecked " 

A  little  scream  stopped  him,  for  the  word  wrecked 
struck  a  chill  to  the  poor  woman's  heart. 

"  What  !  wrecked  again  ?"  she  cried,  "on  a  bank,  in 
a  boat  ?  Oh  !  don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me  that  he's 
drownded." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Jack,  hastening  to  relieve  her 
mind,  while  he  supported  her  to  a  chair  ;  "  no,  no  ;  my 
dear  boy's  all  right.  It's  the  Blankow  Bank  I  mean, 
that's  gone  to  wreck,  you  know,  and  all  his  money  with 
it,  and  yours  too,  I  suppose,  for  you  told  me  you  had 
shares  in  that  bank." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Niven,  greatly  relieved, 
"you  may  mak'  yer  mind  easy.  I've  got  nae  shares 
intilt  noo.  I  selt  them  through  Mr.  Black  lang  syne. 
He's  a  douce,  cliver,  honest  felly — a  relation  o'  mine, 
and  a  first-rate  business  man — but  for  him  I'd  hae  lost 
my  siller,  nae  doot.  He  warned  me  that  the  bank  was 
nae  a  right  ane,  and  advised  me  to  sell." 

Mr.  Jack  thought  that  such  a  clever  disinterested 
man-of-business,  and  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Niven,  might  be 
just  the  person  to  give  him  sound  advice  at  this  crisis  ; 
he  therefore  obtained  his  address,  and,  after  a  long  chat 
with  the  good  woman,  who  would  have  listened  for  hours 
to  the  adventures  of  her  "  bonny  lodger,"  took  his  de- 
parture, and  in  due  time  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dirty 
little  office. 

The  dirty  clerk  ushered  the  visitor  into  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Black,  whose  presence  was  more  repulsive  than  it 
used  to  be.  He  received  Mr.  Jack  rather  gruffly,  and 
asked  his  business. 

"Oho!  an  eccentric  character,  gruff,  but  honest," 
thought  Mr.  Jack,  who  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
just  come  from  visiting  his  friend  Mrs.  Niven. 

Mr.  Black's  face  grew  almost  green  at  the  name,  and 
his  brows  scowled  fiercely. 

"  Strange  look  for  an  honest,  kindly  man,"  thought 
Mr.  Jack,  "  but  we  must  never  judge  from  the  outward 
appearance;"  then  he  said  aloud,  "I  went  to  see  her 
about  that  bank  failure " 

"Ha!"   growled  Mr.   Black,  interrupting,   "but  for 

that  woman,  and  that "  he  checked  himself  and  said, 

"  but  you  came  here  on  some  matter  of  business,  I  sup- 
pose.    Will  you  state  it  ?" 

"A  very  eccentric  man  indeed,  remarkably  so, for  a 
kindly,  honest  man,"  thought  Mr.  Jack;  but  he  only 
said,  "  I  came  here  to  consult  you  about  the  investment 
of  two  thousand  pounds " 

"  Oh  !  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Black,  in  quite  an  altered 
tone,  as  he  rose  and  politely  offered  his  visitor  a  chair. 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Jack,  rebuttoning  his  great- 
coat, which  he  had  partly  opened,  "but,  sir,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  and  bid  you  good-afternoon. " 

So  saying,  he  went  out,  leaving  Mr.  Black  standing  at 
the  door  in  stupid  amazement,  and  his  dirty  clerk  agon- 
ising with  suppressed  laughter  behind  his  desk.  Mr. 
Black  had  been  groaning  and  growling  all  the  day  at 
tin;  thoughts  of  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  him — 
thoughts  which  were  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  drawn  it  on  himself  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mrs.  Niven.     The  climax  of  Mr.  Jack's  visit  did  not 


tend  to  restore  him.  Recovering  from  his  amazement, 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  clerk,  he  suddenly 
hurled  the  cash-book  at  him.  Cleverly  dodging  it,  the 
dirty  little  creature  bolted  from  the  office,  and  banged 
the  door  behind  him. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Jack  cashed  his  last  Bill  of  Exchange, 
returned  home,  and  presented  his  wife  with  a  bag  of 
gold,  which  she  deposited  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
great  family  chest. 

"  That  bank  gives  no  interest,"  said  John  Jack,  with  a 
quiet  chuckle,  as  he  superintended  the  deposit,  "but  we 
shall  always  have  the  interest  of  knowing  that  it  is  there." 

Long  afterwards  Mr.  Wilkins  sought  to  combat  Mr. 
Jack's  objection  to  invest  in  another  Scotch  bank. 
"  This  disaster,"  he  said,  "ought  not  to  be  called  a  bank 
failure ;  it  is  a  bank  robbery  committed  by  its  own 
directors,  as  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  no  more 
touches  the  credit  of  Scotch  banks  in  general  than  the 
failure  of  a  commercial  house,  through  the  dishonesty  of 
its  principals,  affects  the  other  commercial  houses  of  the 
kingdom. " 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,  sir,"  replied  John  Jack, 
gravely,  "an'  if  it  was  my  own  money  I  might  act  on 
your  advice.  But  I  intend  to  take  eare  of  what's  left  of 
the  dear  boy's  money  myself." 

So  saying,  the  stout  farmer  threw  his  shepherd's  plaid 
over  his  shoulder,  and  went  off  to  his  cottage  on  the 
Border. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  subject.  Space  forbids 
our  going  deeper  into  it,  or  touching  on  the  terrible 
consequences  of  dishonesty  coupled  with  unlimited 
liability.  Fortunes  were  wrecked  ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  the  confiding  and  the 
ignorant,  as  well  as  the  knowing  and  wise,  fell  in  the 
general  crash.  Many  homes  were  desolated,  and  many 
hearts  were  broken.  May  we  not  believe,  also,  that 
many  hearts  were  purified  in  passing  through  the  furnace 
of  affliction  ? 

"All  is  not  evil  that  brings  sorrow,"  may  be  quite  as 
true  as  the  proverb,  "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 
Some  have  been  glad  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  It  wa3 
good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted."  This  truth,  however, 
while  it  might  strengthen  some  hearts  to  bear,  did  not 
lighten  the  load  to  be  borne.  The  great  Bank  failure 
produced  heart-rending  and  wide-spread  distress.  It  also 
called  forth  deep  and  general  sympathy. 

Out  among  the  mountain  gorges  of  California  the  gold- 
hunters  knew  nothing  of  all  this  for  many  a  day,  and 
our  adventurers  continued  to  dig,  and  wash,  and  pile  up 
the  superstructure  of  their  fortunes,  all  ignorant  of  the 
event  which  had  crumbled  away  the  entire  foundations. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  these  fortunate  gold- 
miners  cried,  "  Hold  !  enough  ! "  an  unwonted  cry — not 
often  uttered  by  human  beings. 

Standing  beside  the  camp  fire  one  evening,  while  some 
of  the  party  were  cooking  and  others  were  arranging 
things  inside  the  tent,  Captain  Samson  looked  around 
him  with  an  unwontedly  heavy  sigh. 

"It's  a  grand  country,  and  I'll  be  sorry  to  leave  it," 
he  said. 

"  Troth,  and  so  will  meself,"  responded  O'Rook. 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  country.  They  had  lately 
changed  the  position  of  their  tent  to  an  elevated  plateau 
near  a  huge  mass  of  rock  where  a  little  mountain  stream 
fell  conveniently  into  a  small  basin.  From  this  spot 
they  could  see  the  valley  where  it  widened  into  a  plain, 
and  again  narrowed  as  it  entered  the  gloomy  defile  of  the 
mountains  whose  tops  mingled  magnificently  with  the 
clouds. 

"  You  see,  my  lads,"  continued  the  captain,  "  it's  of  no 
use  goin'  on  wastin'  our  lives  here,  diggin'  £.way  like 
navvies,  when  we've  got  more  gold  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  ain't  gettin'  into 
a  covetous  frame  of  mind,  and  if  we  go  on  devotin'  our 
lives  to  the  gettin'  of  gold  that  we  don't  need,  it's  not 
unlikely  that  it  may  be  taken  away  from  us.     Moreover, 
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many  a  man  has  dug  his  grave  in  California  and  bin 
buried,  so  to  speak,  in  gold-dust,  which  is  a  fate  that  no 
sensible  man  ought  to  court — a  fate,  let  me  add,  that 
seems  to  await  Ben  Trench,  if  he  continues  at  this  sort  o' 
thing  much  longer.  And,  lastly,  it's  not  fair  that  my 
Folly  should  spend  her  prime  in  acting  the  part  of  cook 
and  mender  of  old  clothes  to  a  set  of  rough  miners.  For 
all  which  reasons  I  vote  that  we   now  break  up   our 


partnership,  pack  up  the  gold-dust  that  we've  got,  and 
return  home. " 

To  this  speech  Polly  Samson  replied,  promptly,  that 
nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to  be  a  cook  and  mender 
of  old  clothes  to  rough  miners,  and  that  she  was  willing 
to  continue  in  that  capacity  as  long  as  her  father  chose. 
Philosopher  Jack  also  declared  himself  willing  to  remain, 
but  added  that  he  was  equally  willing  to  leave  if  the  rest 
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of  the  firm  should  decide  to  do  so,  as  he  was  quite  con- 
tent with  the  fortune  that  had  been  sent  him.  Simon 
O'Eook,  however,  did  not  at  first  agree  to  the  proposal. 

"It's  rich  enough  that  I  am  already,  no  doubt,"  he 
said,  "but  sure,  there's  no  harm  in  bein'  richer.  I  may 
be  able  to  kape  me  carriage  an'  pair  at  present,  but  why 
shudn't  I  kape  me  town  house  an'  country  house  an'  me 
carriage  an'  four,  if  I  can?" 

"Because  we  won't  stay  to  keep  you  company," 
answered  Watty  Wilkins,  "and  surely  you  wouldn't 
have  the  heart  to  remain  here  digging  holes  by  yourself  ? 


Besides,  my  friend  Ben  is  bound  to  go  home.  The  work 
is  evidently  too  hard  for  him,  and  he's  so  fond  of  gold 
that  he  won't  give  up  digging." 

"Ah  !  Watty,"  returned  Ben  with  a  sad  smile,  "you 
know  it  is  not  my  fondness  for  gold  that  makes  me  dig. 
But  I  can't  bear  to  be  a  burden  on  you,  and  you  know 
well  enough  that  what  I  do  accomplish  does  little  more 
than  enable  me  to  pay  my  expenses.  Besides,  a  little 
digging  does  me  good.  It  occupies  my  mind  and 
exercises  my  muscles,  and  prevents  moping.  Doesn't  it, 
Polly  ? " 
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Iu  this  estimate  of  Iris  case  Ben  Trench  was  wrong. 
The  labour  which  he  undertook  ami  tho  exposure  to 
damp,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  companions,  were 

too  much  for  a  constitution  already  weakened  by  disease. 
It  was  plain  to  every  one — even  to  himself —  that  a 
change  was  necessary.  He  therefore  gladly  agreed  to 
the  Captain's  proposal. 

Baldwin  Burr,  however,  dissented.  Ho  did  not,  indeed, 
object  to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of  Samson  and 
Co.,  but  he  refused  to  quit  the  gold-fields,  saying  that  ho 
had  no  one  in  the  Old  Country  whom  he  cared  for,  and 
that  he  meant  to  settle  in  California. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  captain,  Philosopher 
Jack,  Watty  Wilkins,  Ben  Trench,  Simon  O'Rook,  and 
Polly  should  return  home,  while  Baldwin  Burr  and  Jacob 
Buckley  should  enter  into  a  new  partnership  and  remain 
at  the  Fields. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  most  of  our  adventurers 
had  scut  their  gold  home  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange 
for  investment,  they  all  had  goodly  sums  on  hand  in 
dust  and  nuggets — the  result  of  their  more  recent  labours 
— for  which  strong  boxes  were  made  at  Higgins'  store. 
Simon  O'Rook,  in  particular,  who,  as  we  have  said,  did 
not  send  home  any  of  his  gold,  had  made  such  a  huge 
"pile"  that  several  strong  boxes  were  required  to  hold 
all  his  wealth.  The  packing  of  these  treasure  chests 
occupied  but  a  short  time.  Each  man  cut  his  name  on 
tire  lid  of  his  box  inside,  and  printed  it  outside,  and 
nailed  and  roped  it  tight,  and  took  every  means  to  make 
it  secure.  Then,  mounting  their  mules  and  travelling 
in  company  with  a  trader  and  a  considerable  party  of 
miners,  they  returned  to  San  Francisco,  having  previously 
secured  berths  in  a  ship  which  was  about  to  sail  for 
England  via  Cape  Horn. 

Baldwin  Burr  and  Buckley  convoyed  them  a  day's 
journey  on  the  way. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  goin',  Miss  Polly,"  said  Baldwin, 
riding  up  alongside  of  our  little  heroine,  who  ambled 
along  on  a  glossy  black  mule. 

"I  am  not  sorry  that  we're  going,"  replied  Polly, 
"but  I'm  sorry — very  sorry — that  we  are  leaving  you 
behind  us,  Baldwin.  You're  such  a  dear  old  goose,  and 
I'm  so  fond  of  teaching  you.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  on  without  you." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  Miss  Polly,"  returned  the  bluff  seaman, 
with  a  look  of  perplexity.  "You're  so  cram  full  of 
knowledge,  an'  I'm  sitch  an  empty  cask,  that  it's  bin  quite 
a  pleasure  to  let  you  run  over  into  me,  so  to  speak." 

"  Come,  Baldwin,  don't  joke,"  said  Polly  with  a  quick 
glance. 

•'I'm  far  from  jokin',  Miss  Polly,"  returned  the  sea- 
man; "I'm  in  downright  earnest.  An'  then,  to  lose 
Philosopher  Jack  on  the  selfsame  day.  It  comes  hard 
on  an  old  salt.  The  way  that  young  man  has  strove  to 
drive  jogrilfy,  an'  'rithmetic,  an'  navigation  into  my  head 
is  wonderful ;  an'  all  in  vain  too  !  It's  a'most  broke  his 
heart — to  say  nothin'  of  my  own.  It's  quite  clear  that 
I'll  never  make  a  good  seaman.  Howsever,  it's  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  I've  got  edication  enough  for  a  lands- 
man— aint  it,  Miss  Polly  V 

Polly  laughed,  and  admitted  that  that  was  indeed  a 
consoling  reflection. 

While  these  two  were  conversing  thus,  Jack  and  Jacob 
Buckley  were  riding  together  in  rear  of  the  party.  They 
had  been  talking  as  if  under  some  sort  of  restraint.  At 
last  Jack  turned  to  his  companion  with  a  kind,  straight- 
forward look. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Buckley,  my  beating  about  the  bush 
longer.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  time  that  you  and  I 
.shall  meet  on  earth,  and  I  can't  part  without  saying  how 
anxious  1  am  that  you  should  persevere  in  the  course  of 
temperance  v.liieh  you  have  begun." 

"  Thank  you,  Jack,  thank  you,"  said  the  miner  heartily, 
"for  the  interest  you  take  in  me.  1  do  intend  to  per- 
severe. " 

1 '  I  know  that,  Jacob,  I  know  it ;  but  I  want  you  to 


believe  that  you  have  no  chance  of  success  unless  you  first 
become  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  only  Saviour 
from  sin.  Your  resolutions,  without  Him,  cannot  succeed. 
1  have  found  that  out,  and  I  want  you  to  believe  it, 
Jacob. " 

"I  do  believe  it,"  said  the  miner  earnestly.  "Dear 
Dan  used  to  tell  me  that — often — often.     Dear  Dan  ! " 

"Now,"  added  Jack,  "we  shall  have  to  part  soon. 
There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention.  There  is  a 
bag  of  gold  with  my  name  on  it,  worth  some  few  hundred 
pounds  more  or  less.  I  want  you  to  accept  it,  for  I  know 
that  you  have  not  been  so  successful  as  we  have  during 
our  short " 

"  But  I  won't  take  it,  Jack,"  interrupted  Buckley. 

"  Yes  you  will,  Jacob,  from  an  old  friend  and  comrade. 
It  may  tide  you  over  a  difficulty,  who  knows  ?  Luck 
does  not  always  last,  as  the  saying  goes." 

Still  Buckley  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Jack,  "you  can't  help  your- 
self, for  I've  left  the  bag  under  your  own  pillow  in  the 
tent  ! " 

Buckley's  reply  was  checked  by  a  shout  from  Captain 
Samson.  They  had  reached  the  parting  point — a  clump 
of  trees  on  an  eminence  that  overlooked  a  long  stretch  of 
undulating  park-like  region.  Here  they  dismounted  to 
shake  hands  and  say  farewell.  Little  was  said  at  the 
time,  but  moistened  eyes  and  the  long  grasp  of  hard, 
muscular  hands  told  something  of  feelings  to  which  the 
lips  could  give  no  utterance. 

The  party  could  see  that  knoll  for  miles  after  leaving 
it,  and  whenever  Polly  reined  up  and  looked  back,  she 
saw  the  sturdy  forms  of  Baldwin  Burr  and  Jacob  Buckley 
waving  a  kerchief  or  hat,  standing  side  by  side  and  gaz- 
ing after  them.  At  last  they  appeared  like  mere  specks 
on  the  landscape,  and  the  knoll  itself  finally  faded  from 
their  view. 

At  San  Francisco  they  found  their  vessel,  the  "  Rainbow,' ' 
a  large,  full-rigged  ship,  ready  for  sea.  Embarking  with 
their  boxes  of  gold-dust,  they  bade  farewell  to  the  golden 
shore,  where  so  many  young  and  vigorous  men  have  landed 
in  hopeful  enthusiasm,  to  meet,  too  often,  with  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  with  death. 

Our  friends,  being  among  the  fortunate  few,  left  it 
with  joy. 

The  "Rainbow"  shook  out  her  sails  to  a  favouring 
breeze,  and,  sweeping  out  upon  the  great  Pacific,  was 
soon  bowling  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
in  the  direction  of  Cape  Horn. 

To  be  continued. 


&fje  jfruttful  €xtt  anti  tfje  Useless 
Cfjaff. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  tliat 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither.  The  ungodly  are  not  so :  but  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away." — Psalm 
i.  3,  4. 

THE  first  Psalm  forms  a  most  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  psalter.  It  strikes  the 
key-note  of  those  statutes  of  God  which  are  the 
song  of  His  people  in  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Like  an  illuminated  initial  letter,  it  presents  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  contrast  between  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked, 
under  the  emblem,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  fruit- 
tree  flourishing  beside  a  river,  and  on  the  other,  of 
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a  handful  of  chaff  winnowed  by  the  wind.  It 
brings  back,  in  the  one  case,  the  Edenic  condition 
of  our  unfallen  first  parents  dwelling  safely  and 
happily  beside  the  tree  of  life  and  the  four  rivers 
that  watered  the  primeval  paradise ;  and  in  the 
other,  it  shows  us  how  the  doom  of  banishment 
into  the  wilderness — separation  from  the  life  and 
blessedness  of  God,  as  the  withered  chaff  is 
separated  from  the  beautiful  fruitful  plant,  and 
blown  away  by  the  desert-breeze — the  doom  in- 
flicted upon  Adam  and  Eve  after  they  fell,  is  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  every  soul  that  sinneth 
wilfully  and  persistently  against  its  better  know- 
ledge. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  a 
conscious  reference  to  the  imagery  of  the  first 
Psalm  in  the  words  with  which  John  the  Baptist 
began  his  preaching  of  repentance :  "  He  will 
throughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat 
into  the  garner  ;  but  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire;"  and  also  in  the  saying 
with  which  our  Lord  Himself  commenced  His  public 
ministry :  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  significance  of  the 
picture  which  the  Psalmist  paints  for  us — the 
striking  analogies  of  the  fruit-tree  and  the  chaff. 

I.  A  fruit-tree  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
suggests  to  us,  first,  stability.  The  tree  is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil,  so  that  it  can  resist  the  storm. 
It  is  the  most  steadfast  and  enduring  of  all  living 
things.  There  are  trees  still  standing  that  have 
lived  through  the  whole  history  of  England,  and, 
in  what  remains  of  them,  are  as  fresh  and  green  as 
in  their  prime,  showing  no  signs  of  old  age  or 
decay.  Etymologically,  the  word  tree  is  cognate 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  treowan,  to  trust,  to 
prove,  which  still  survives  in  our  word  trow. 
Truth  and  trust  are  sister  terms;  these  qualities 
being  literally  trees  of  the  mind,  firmly  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  mental  conviction.  The  Hebrew  word 
for  tree  expresses  the  same  attribute  of  strength 
and  endurance.  In  this  respect  a  tree  is  beauti- 
fully symbolical  of  the  stability  of  the  righteous. 
They  are  rooted  in  the  divine  love.  They  have  a 
strength  and  unity  of  character  which  enables  them 
to  overcome  the  common  temptations  of  daily  life 
as  well  as  the  great  storms  of  persecution  and  trial. 
Their  belief  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  pertur- 
bation or  shock.  They  have  so  grasped  the  truth 
of  the  glorious  grace  and  faithfulness  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  that  it  has  lifted  them  to  a  kindred  con- 
stancy. Their  life  is  redeemed  from  its  vanity  and 
perishableness  by  being  united  to  Him  who  only 
hath  life. 

But  the  idea  of  the  fruit-tree  planted  by  a  river 
implies  access  to  a  perennial  source  oj  nourishment  and 
refreshment.  This  is  a  peculiarly  oriental  image. 
A  river  in  the  arid  East  is  an  artery  of  life,  and 
only  on  its  banks  do  trees  cluster  and  grasses  grow. 


A  tree,  therefore,  with  its  head  in  the  torrid  sunshine, 
and  its  feet  laved  by  a  perpetual  stream  that  has  its 
source  far  up  a  snowy  mountain,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  images  of  a  righteous  man,  who  flourishes 
in  the  withering  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  en- 
dures the  fiery  trials  of  life,  just  because  all  his 
well-springs  are  in  God,  and  the  sources  of  his 
human  steadfastness  and  hope  are  high  up  in  heaven. 
He  is  independent  of  the  precarious  supplies  of 
the  world :  he  has  meat  to  eat  which  the  world 
knoweth  not  of.  And  as  the  tree  that  has  its 
roots  in  the  perennial  stream  can  make  a  friend  of 
the  scorching  sun  that  would  otherwise  destroy  it, 
and  weave  its  burning  rays  into  luxuriant  foliage 
and  juicy  fruit,  so  the  righteous — who  are  continu- 
ally refreshed  and  quickened  by  the  unseen  river  of 
life  that  flows  from  the  Great  White  Throne — can 
defy  the  drought  of  evil  circumstances,  and  turn 
all  hostile  things  into  blessed  uses. 

It  is  said  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers,  that  it  yields  its  fruit  in  its  season. 
Fruit  is  that  part  of  the  tree  which  belongs  not  to 
the  individual,  but  to  the  race.  In  the  fruit  the  tree 
sacrifices  its  own  individual  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
life  that  is  to  spring  from  it ;  converts  branch  and 
foliage,  that  would  have  remained  and  ministered 
to  its  own  beauty  and  luxuriance,  into  blossom  and 
fruit  that  fall  off,  and  minister  to  the  continuance 
of  the  species  and  the  good  of  other  creatures. 
The  fruit  in  no  case  benefits  the  tree  itself,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  burdens  and  exhausts  it,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  shorter  life  of  fruit-trees  as  compared 
with  other  trees,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
fruit  a  tree  produces,  the  more  speedily  does  its 
vitality  decline.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  fruit 
which  the  righteous  produce  may  be  said  to  sym- 
bolise their  self-denying  labours  for  others.  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  righteous  is  self- 
sacrifice.  They  have  truly  learned  that  first  lesson 
of  the  Christian  life.  They  have  become  partakers 
not  of  a  selfish  human,  but  of  an  unselfish  divine, 
nature ;  and  like  Him  who  came  not  to  be  mini- 
stered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many,  they  go  about  continually  doing 
good.  They  form,  wherever  they  are,  a  centre  of 
usefulness,  round  which  a  circle  of  blessed  sym- 
pathies and  ministries  gathers.  They  do  the  kind 
or  noble  deed  promptly — exactly  when  it  is  needed 
— without  delay  or  undue  haste — like  a  tree  that 
keeps  time  with  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  and 
brings  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season — not  too  soon, 
lest  the  frost  should  blight  it — not  too  late  for  the 
sun  to  ripen  it.  Their  fruit  is  a  living  self-sacrifice 
for  others,  the  spontaneous,  natural  outcome  of  a 
renewed  and  loving  nature,  not  a  dead,  perfunctory 
obedience  to  an  outward  law ;  and  out  of  the  loss 
and  pain  which  the  sacrifice  involves,  comes  the 
purest  and  deepest  joy  known  to  a  human  spirit ; 
just  as  the  fruit  that  involves  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  plant  is  the  part  that  has  the  richest  fragrance 
and  flavour,  and  the  highest  beauty. 
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It  is  further  said  of  the  fruit-tree  by  the  rivers- 
s  leaf  aiso  shall  vot  wither.  This  is  a  remark- 
able feature.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  the  bush  burn, 
ing,  but  not  consumed.  In  nature,  it  is  only 
through  the  fading  of  the  leaf  that  the  fruit  ripens. 
It  is  the  law  of  life  that  one  part  of  the  organism 
must  die  in  order  that  another  part  may  grow  and 
perfect  itself.  The  yellowing  autumnal  foliage 
aecompauies  the  development  of  the  fruit ;  and  the 
fading  of  the  leaf  and  the  maturing  of  the  fruit 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  tree  which  represents  the  righteous.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  in  which,  while  the  leaves  do  fade  and 
fall  away,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  life, 
they  do  so  without  being  marked  ;  in  which  there  is 
no  long  interval  of  winter  desolation,  but  a  con- 
stant succession  of  foliage,  keeping  the  tree  always 
fresh  and  green.  The  leaf  of  the  tree  belongs  to 
the  tree  itself.  It  is  the  part  that  is  peculiar  to 
its  individual  life.  By  it  the  tree  breathes  and 
forms  its  wood  from  air  and  sunshine.  It  is  its 
strength,  it  is  itself;  for  the  whole  tree  is  simply  a 
modification  and  development  of  the  leaf,  as  it  is 
most  certainly  the  creation  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf, 
therefore,  represents  the  righteous  man's  own  life. 
Not  only  does  he  do  good  to  others  by  self-sacri- 
ficing labours,  and  thus  keep  up  the  general  blessed- 
ness of  the  world,  but  he  gets  good  to  himself.  His 
own  life  is  blessed.  Nothing  can  keep  the  heart  fresh 
and  young  and  joyful  amid  the  cares  and  changes 
of  life  like  the  godliness  which  is  to  a  man's  nature 
what  sunlight  is  to  a  plant.  All  true  goodness 
comes  from  godliness.  There  may  be  dry,  dim 
imitations  of  goodness  without  godliness  among 
men  who  have  naturally  amiable  dispositions,  just 
as  a  plant  deprived  of  light,  if  it  has  only  access 
to  moisture,  will  produce  a  pale  blanched  ghost  of 
6tem  and  foliage.  But  it  needs  the  sunlight  of 
God's  grace  to  impart  living  greenness  and  fadeless 
vigour.  And  in  proportion  as  the  life  of  God 
quickens  and  inspires  us, —  in  proportion  as  we  live 
in  the  sunshine  of  His  presence — so  does  our  life 
resist  the  forces  of  the  world  that  tend  to  age  and 
blight  it,  and  rise  to  godlike  beauty  and  proportion. 
While  it  expends  its  vital  powers  in  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  self-sacrificing  love  for  others,  it  keeps 
its  own  leaf  green  with  all  the  spring  freshness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  by  renewed  supplies  from 
the  fulness  of  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 

II.  But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  analogy  of  the 
ch/ijf  as  representing  the  ungodly.  This  image  is 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  other.  Chaff  is  the 
husk  or  light  dry  covering  of  the  seed  of  corn  in 
the  ear.  When  the  corn  is  threshed  in  the  open 
Eastern  threshing-floor,  it  is  tossed  up  by  a  shovel 
or  fan,  when  the  pure  grain  falls  to  the  ground  in 
a  heap,  and  the  light  chaff  is  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  Chaff  is  a  dead  leaf  that  was  once  green 
and  flourishing,  full  of  sap  and  life.  It  once  per- 
formed an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  the 


plant.  It  formed  a  protection  to  the  grain  during 
its  immature  state ;  and  through  its  functions  the 
seed  expanded  and  ripened.  It  was  a  miracle  of 
beauty  and  design  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose ;  it  once  adorned  and  helped  the  plant 
upon  which  it  grew.  But  now  it  is  effete,  and 
has  no  vital  connection  with  the  plant.  Its  work 
is  over,  and  it  hangs  mechanically  as  a  deformity 
to  the  ear  of  corn,  to  be  swept  off  as  utterly  useless 
by  the  fan  of  the  farmer,  and  added  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  And  how  ^expressive  a  symbol  is  it  in  this 
respect  of  the  ungodly  !  Equally  worthless  does 
a  human  being  become  who  has  lost  his  true  life 
and  aim  by  ungodliness.  He  was  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  He  had  vast  powers  and 
capacities ;  a  nature  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
which  nothing  but  God  Himself  could  satisfy. 
He  began  life  fair  and  bright.  At  one  time  he 
was  usefid  and  happy.  In  his  young  innocent 
days  he  was  loving  and  beloved.  There  was  a 
deep  harmony  between  himself  and  the  beings  and 
things  around  him.  But  as  he  grew  older,  he 
became  alienated  from  God  in  heart  and  conduct. 
Consequently  a  process  of  corruption  of  sense  and 
soul  commenced  in  him.  Sin  robbed  life  of  its 
promise  and  beauty,  and  made  it  a  dreary  waste ; 
dried  up  all  the  freshness  and  fairness  of  his  being. 
And  now,  useless  to  God  and  man,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  living  world,  grown  old  and  cold  and 
dull  of  heart,  without  a  sense  to  enjoy  anything 
that  God  has  given,  he  sits  down  amid  the  wreck 
of  a  dishonoured  and  desecrated  nature  to  die. 
He  is  winnowed  out  of  the  society  of  the  true 
Israel,  with  whom  he  has  no  part  or  lot,  by  the 
fan  of  God's  judgment. 

And  this  fact  that  the  chaff  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  to  which  the  Psalmist  alludes,  sug- 
gests a  very  solemn  thought.  Losing  its  life,  the 
chaff  loses  its  connection  with  the  plant  that  pro- 
duced it.  Falling  from  the  higher  powers  of  the 
organic  world,  it  comes  under  the  lower  powers  of 
the  inorganic.  Ceasing  to  perform  the  purpose  of 
life,  it  becomes  a  waif  swept  out  by  the  dead  wind. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  ungodly  man.  It  is  godli- 
ness, godlikeness,  the  divine  image  in  which  man  • 
was  created,  that  separates  him  as  a  creature  from 
the  mass  of  creation.  It  is  this  attribute  in  him 
which  makes  him  a  person,  an  individual ;  which 
resists  the  tendency  towards  disintegration,  towards 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 
But  losing  this  quality,  walking  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,  he  puts  off  the  crown  of  his 
manhood,  and  confounds  his  life  with  that  of  the 
beasts  that  perish  ;  he  becomes  a  mere  part  of  the 
creation  instead  of  a  person  having  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  personal  God.  Ceasing  to  obey  the 
laws  of  his  spiritual  life,  he  comes  under  the  power 
of  material  laws  which  drag  him  down  to  the  dis- 
honouring dust.  The  ungodly  have  no  individu- 
ality ;  they  live  and  move  and  act  and  are  dealt 
with  in  the  mass.     They  are  like  a  handful  of  chaff, 
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a  confused,  indistinguishable,  worthless  heap,  which 
the  unconscious  wind  drives  to  and  fro.  They  are  led 
captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  fact  that  the  criminal  classes 
act  according  to  set  forms,  and  yield  to  temptation 
in  a  recognised  way.  Certain  kinds  of  wrong-doing 
bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  certain  determinable  exi- 
gencies ;  they  prevail  in  particular  states  of  society  ; 
and  there  are  moral  epidemics  of  vice  and  crime, 
just  as  there  are  physical  epidemics  of  bodily 
disease ;  the  evil  spreading  by  sympathy  and 
example  in  the  one  case,  as  it  spreads  by  infection 
or  contagion  in  the  other.  In  a  series  of  years 
there  is  a  well-known  average  of  crimes.  We  can 
prognosticate  in  a  given  community  how  many 
paupers,  suicides,  and  criminals  there  will  be  ;  and 
not  only  the  number  of  murders,  but  even  the 
weapons  used  in  their  commission,  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  advance.  We  can  calculate  the  evil 
passions  of  men  as  we  can  calculate  the  coming  of 
a  storm  or  an  eclipse.  And  thus  the  awful  lesson 
is  read  to  us,  that  human  beings,  when  they  have 
sold  themselves  to  sin,  and  in  consequence  lose 
that  originality,  that  distinct  personal  life,  that 
masterly  faculty  which  the  Spirit  of  God  produces 
and  develops,  are  controlled,  notwithstanding  their 
sudden  waywardness  and  wild  capricious  inconsist- 
encies, by  laws  which  apply  to  mere  things  in  which 
there  is  no  principle  of  life  to  resist  and  dominate 
circumstances.  They  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  grace  of  God — whose  operation  brings  out  more 
and  more  into  relief  against  the  things  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  the  personality  of  the 
believer — into  the  passive  realms  of  matter  ;  just 
as  the  chaff,  losing  its  organic  life  and  its  hold  of 
the  organism  that  produced  and  nourished  it,  comes 
under  the  sway  of  the  dead  elements  of  the  physi- 
cal world. 

What  a  contrast,  then,  between  the  living  tree 
and  the  dead  chaff !  The  living  tree,  because  of 
its  vitality,  takes  hold  of  the  soil,  and  lays  all 
nature  under  contribution  for  its  sustenance ; 
makes  all  things  willing  ministers  to  it ;  draws  its 
life  and  support  from  earth  and  sky,  from  sunshine 
and  river ;  and  organises  all  the  contributions  it 
receives  into  grateful  sweetness  of  fruit  and  unfad- 
ing beauty  of  foliage.  But  the  dry  chaff,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  its  loss  of  life,  loses  its 
hold  of  the  plant  and  of  the  earth  that  nourished 
it;  is  blown  about  by  the  idle  wind  as  a  dead 
thing  that  has  no  longer  a  part  to  play  in  the  living 
world  ;  and  descends  rapidly  to  join  the  inert  king- 
dom of  darkness  and  chaos.  All  things  are  hostile 
to  it.  The  same  air  and  sunshine  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  health,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness  to  the 
living  tree,  are  the  sources  of  more  rapid  decay 
in  the  dead  chaff.  Behold,  then,  in  the  mirror  of 
these  two  common  metaphors  the  likeness  of  the 
two  moral  classes  of  mankind  ;  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that 
serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not ! 


©to  jhicntrsfnp. 


DEAR,  friend  !  your  grasp  is  weak  and  cold, 
And  half  your  eyes  you  turn  away  ! 
Should  it  be  thus  with  friends  of  old  ? 
We  parted  but  the  other  day. 

Ah  !  say  not  "  many  years  ago  :" 

"What  though  our  heads  have  since  grown  gray  ? 
Time  does  not  touch  true  hearts  with  snow  ; 

We  parted  but  the  other  day. 

See,  friend  !  this  hand,  so  thin  and  wan, 
Yet  tingles  with  the  touch  of  yours  ; 

And  back  my  thoughts,  to  scenes  long  gone, 
Leap,  like  young  deer  across  the  moors. 

Do  you  recall  that  bright  July 

We  spent  among  the  summer  hills  ? — 

We  chased  the  idle  butterfly — 
We  plucked  the  golden  daffodils. 

Look,  here's  the  charm — the  words  "  God-speed," 

Alas  !  are  nearly  worn  away — 
You  gave  me  then  !  indeed,  indeed, 

We  parted  but  the  other  day. 

You  "  really  have  no  time  to  stay  ;" 
You  "  have  so  many  things  to  do  ;" 

"  To-morrow,  or  some  other  day," 
You  "hope  I'll  call !" — you  "  lunch  at  two  !" 

You  "have,  besides,  been  long  abroad;" 

"  In  other  circles  move,  and  so" 
You  ' '  care  not  to  retrace  the  road 

We  trudged  together  years  ago." 

Well,  well,  good-bye  !  'twas  my  mistake  ; 

I  took  you  for  a  friend  I  knew, 
And  still  so  love  I  shall  not  make 
Him  blush  to  sit  at  meat  with  you  ! 

T.  C.  H. 
The  Temple,  24th  May  1878. 


&n  (Experiment  in  tije  practical 
EmtyriQ  of  domestic  (Economrj. 

A  S  this  subject  has  entered  into  our  National 
Education  Act,  and  is  frequently  brought 
under  notice,  it  has  been  deemed  fitting  to  bring 
to  light  an  experiment  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  some  years  in  the  parish  of  New  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh.  The  present  revered  pastor  of  this 
parish,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Robertson,  finding  no  school  in 
it  when  he  entered  it  in  1844,  made  the  establish- 
ment of  one  a  first  care  among  his  parish  duties, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  setting  on  foot  one  in 
which,  during  the  interval,  from  12,000  to  13,000 
of  the  lowest  class  of  children  have  been  educated.1 
It  is  noteworthy  that  while  hundreds  of  these 
scholars  can,  on  short  notice,  be  brought  together 
from  industrious,  honourable,  and  thriving  homes, 
the  present  schoolmaster  has  within  ten  years 
been  able  to  trace  only  five  as  needing  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Reformatory  or  a  prison.  Among  the 
children  of  this  class  difficulties  had  to  be  con- 

1  At  the  time  the  school  was  started,  as  now,  many  of  the 
tradespeople  and  merchants  in  the  Grassmarket  were  highly 
respectable  citizens,  while,  in  the  purlieus  of  the  place,  were 
and  are  many  others  steeped  in  vice  and  in  degrading  poverty. 
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tended  with,  which  do  not  exist  in  ordinary  schools. 
A  large  bath  or  tub  was  among  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  most  necessary,  school  appliances,  so  that 
those  who  presented  themselves  in  a  noisome  or 
unhealthy  condition  of  dirt,  could  be  immersed  and 
made  thoroughly  clean  in  their  persons. 

Such  treatment  was  little  relished  either  by  the 
children  or  their  parents,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
"  Compulsory  Clause,"  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  School,  had  there  not  been,  to 
counterbalance  it,  the  attraction  of  two  free  meals 
daily  for  each  pupil. 

An  important  industrial  element  was  thus  intro- 
duced, as  some  of  the  elder  girls  have  always 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  morning  and  mid- 
day meal.  This  cooking  was,  however,  on  too  large 
a  scale  and  too  little  varied  to  be  serviceable  for 
home  purposes;  and  in  1871  a  few  lady  members 
of  the  New  Greyfriars  congregation  bethought 
themselves  of  having  a  class  for  cooking  various 
articles  of  ordinary  food  in  such  a  way  as  could  be 
practised  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

For  this  purpose  permission  was  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  Kirk-Session  to  use  one  of  the 
school-rooms  with  its  ordinary  grate  for  the  class 
to  meet  in ;  a  small  outlay  was  incurred  of  about 
30s.  for  kitchen  utensils,  and  in  this  simple  way 
the  class  began — an  exceptional  feature  in  it  being 
that  no  paid  agent  was  engaged  as  instructor,  the 
duties  of  the  office  being  undertaken  by  ladies  of  the 
congregation  equally  willing  and  able  to  discharge 
them.  Unflaggingly  have  they  continued  their 
work  of  seemingly  homely  but  truly  beneficent  service, 
until  it  has  reached  a  point  when  they  could  invite 
others  to  inspect  and  judge  of  what  has  been  done. 

One  branch  after  another  has  been  added,  until 
the  industrial  training  of  the  elder  pupils,  beginning 
with  the  arts  of  knitting,  darning,  making,  and 
mending,  taught  in  the  sewing  class,  ends  with 
scrubbing,  scouring,  washing  dishes  and  clothes, 
cleaning  plate,  knives,  and  shoes,  covering  a  table, 
and  waiting.  The  class  has  ceased,  therefore,  to  be 
called  the  Cookery  Class,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Household  Class. 

A  circle  of  friends  having  been  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  closing  of  the  Class  for  the  Session, 
they  met  on  Tuesday,  17th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the 
room  in  which  the  lessons  have  all  along  been  given. 
In  spite  of  unfavourable  weather,  nearly  all  of  the 
expected  guests  were  present,  and  the  murky 
atmosphere  outside  made  the  change  the  more 
striking  when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
room,  and  found  a  scene  within,  which  might  have 
vied  in  bright  attractions  with  many  a  more  richly 
furnished  apartment. 

A  long  table  in  the  centre,  neatly  covered  as  for 
dinner,  bore  some  results  of  the  previous  day's 
le  on.  A  side  table  was  hospitably  laden  with 
the  requisites  for  offering  tea  to  the  guests. 
Flowers  on  the  table,  plants  on  various  "  coigns  of 
vantage,"  and  decorations  of  a  wholly  inexpensive 


kind,  supplied  other  than  mere  material  gratifica- 
tions. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  cupboard  in 
which  are  stored  from  week  to  week  all  the  house- 
hold and  cooking  utensils,  to  learn  the  mere  use 
of  which  is  an  important  lesson,  and  to  clean  which, 
as  they  were  cleaned,  is  a  rare  attainment. 

Near  it  sat  the  young  cooks  fitly  attired  not  in 
"  bib  and  tucker,"  but  with  aprons  and  caps,  of 
wdiich  the  blue  ribbon  suited  their  age.  As  they 
waited  on  the  visitors,  moving  quietly  about  the 
room,  and  deftly  supplying  every  want,  they 
proved  how  careful  had  been  their  training  in  that 
direction,  and  when  trial  was  made  of  the  substan- 
tial dishes  on  the  dinner-table,  each  proved  to  be 
excellent  of  its  kind.  These  dishes  were  : — beef- 
steak pie,  rice  pudding,  fried  fish,  rhubarb  tart, 
haggis,  and  (by  special  request  of  the  girls)  a  shape 
of  snow  or  lemon  cream. 

Satisfactory  as  this  was,  and  full  of  good 
promise  for  whatever  household  these  young 
maidens  may  be  in,  it  became  still  more  so  when 
it  was  seen  at  how  small  an  outlay  of  money  the 
class  had  been  conducted,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  accounts  for  three  years  : — 

Receipts.  Discharge. 

1876-77     £2  18  10     £1     7  10 

1877-78     2  16    7     17    6 

1878-79     3    2    3     2    4    2 

To  explain  this  extremely  moderate  expenditure 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  little  is  restored  to 
the  treasury  by  the  sale  of  the  cooked  food  to  the 
children  of  the  school,  and  that  the  lady  instruc- 
tors sometimes  supply  raw  material  from  suburban 
gardens,  or  otherwise. 

After  tea  short  speeches  were  made  by  some  of 
the  visitors,  songs  were  given  by  others,  the  latter 
being  responded  to  in  kind  by  the  girls. 

Note  books  were  exhibited  in  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  had  written  down  directions  for  all 
the  dishes  cooked,  a  list  of  which  is  given  below.1 


1  Lessons  taught  at  the  Household  Cookery  Class 
which  has  met  once  a  week  from  7th  Feh.  to  17th 
June  1879. 

Potato  soup  and  cleaning  dishes. 

Rice  pudding  and  cleaning  knives. 

Sea  pie  and  potato  pudding. 

Haricot  bean  soup.  Fish  pudding.  Meat  turn- 
overs. 

Lentil  soup.     Irish  stew  and  apple  pudding. 

Rice  soup.     Haggis  and  roast  mutton. 

Filleted  haddocks.     Fried  liver  and  bacon. 

Mince  collops.  Mashed  potatoes.  Currant 
dumpling. 

Scones.     Apple  turnovers  and  butter  balls. 

Potato  soup.     Boiled  cod  with  parsley  sauce. 

Rhubarb  pudding.     Snow  and  custard. 

Pancakes.  Potato  and  beef  balls.  Cheese  pud- 
ding. 

Beefsteak  dumpling  and  fried  haddocks. 

Irish  stew  and  treacle  tarts. 

Curried  mince  and  rice.    Setting  and  waiting  table. 

Rhubarb  tart  and  semolina  shape. 

Potted  herring.     Cleaning  boots  and  waiting  table. 


Feb. 

7. 

14. 

21. 

27. 

Mar 

7. 

j  j 

14. 

21. 

)> 

28. 

April   4. 
,,     11. 

,, 

25. 

May 

2. 

9. 

j  j 

16. 
23. 

30. 

June 

6. 
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One  of  them  having  heen  selected  by  a  visitor 
for  the  girls  to  be  questioned  on,  they  gave  an 
account  of  the  materials  required  and  the  mode  of 
proceeding  so  correctly  as  to  elicit  the  approbation 
of  all  present. 

Chemistry  with  its  hard  nomenclature,  physio- 
logy with  its  wonders  and  beautiful  harmonies, 
are  not  thought  fitting  for  such  young  learners. 
Valuable  as  these  subjects  are  for  the  adult  and 
educated  instructor,  they  are  held  to  be  out  of 
place  for  the  pupils.  Occasionally  some  allusion 
may  be  made  to  them,  but  it  is  thought  wise  to 
reserve  the  science  of  the  processes  for  other  circum- 
stances, and,  meanwhile,  to  aim  only  at  giving 
familiarity  with  the  Arts  which  are  to  be  practised. 

It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  refer  to  the  great 
gain  it  is  for  the  children  to  be  practically  prepared 
for  duties  which  will  fall  to  them  all  in  their  future 
lives,  but  one  important  result  of  the  household 
class  must  be  mentioned.  Instead  of  becoming 
newspaper  vendors  in  the  street,  where  they  are 
much  exposed  to  injury  of  health  and  character, 
or  mere  message  girls  for  shops,  where  they  learn 
little  or  nothing,  and,  in  either  case,  form  wandering 
habits  not  easily  checked  afterwards,  these  girls  are 
all  disposed  to  enter  the  domestic  service,  to  which 
they  have  already  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  thus  inclined, 
on  the  other,  many  persons  are  glad  to  get  girls  so 
far  trained  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  add  what  is 
wanting,  but  can  be  gained  only  in  a  well- 
appointed  home,  where  the  mistress  herself  under- 
stands the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  is  ready 
to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  kindly  training  of  a 
young  servant. 

Leaving  the  school  with  some  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  with  inclination  to  acquire  more,  many 
of  the  scholars  have  passed  gradually  into  places  of 
high  respectability.  Only  one  visitor  among  the 
girls  was  present  in  proof  of  this,  but  her  three 
years'  service,  and  her  creditable  appearance,  made 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  among 
the  "  waifs,"  for  many  of  whom  the  Greyfriars 
School  has  been  a  refuge. 

The  experiment  made  in  the  Parish  of  New 
Greyfriars  has  been  thus  described  in  detail  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  repeated  elsewhere ;  and  the 
thought  arises  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  not 
only  to  those  who  are  taught,  but  also  to  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  our  congregations,  who 
might  find,  in  the  capacity  of  lady  teachers,  an 
outlet  for  energies  now  lying  dormant  for  want  of 
a  fitting  field  for  their  exercise. 

Lowly  the  service  may  seem  to  some,  but  none 
will  think  it  so,  or  consider  it  undeserving  of  their 
best  efforts,  who  recognise  in  their  own  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  imparting  it,  a  talent  for  the  use 
of  which,  as  for  all  other  advantages,  they  are  re- 
sponsible, and  will  have  to  give  an  account. 

Phcebe  Blyth. 


-"  Tlie  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 


IStbie  EJjougfjts  for  tfje  Sa&tmtfjs  of 
tlje  IHontfj. 

September  7. 

1  Thess.  v.  18. — "In  everything  give  thanles :  for 
this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you.n 
Thanksgiving  is  a  duty  which  Adam  should  have 
performed  though  he  had  never  fallen :  it  is  the  only 
vent-penny  which  God  requires  for  all  the  blessings  He 
bestows  on  us.  God  hath  been  real  in  His  mercies,  let 
us  be  real  in  our  thanks  to  Him.  There  is  no  service 
any  man  doth  for  God  but  God  takes  exact  notice  of  it. 
— Calamy. 

September  14. 

PSAEM  Xix.   1. 

God." 

Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light  we  never  saw  by 
day.  Who  has  not  watched  the  stars  coming  out,  one 
by  one,  as  the  daylight  faded  away,  until  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  seemed  spangled  with  unnumbered  orbs  of 
light  ?  And  as  the  night  deepened,  another  and  another, 
gleaming,  as  it  were,  from  the  outskirts  of  creation. 
And  so  it  is,  that  when  darkness  comes  over  a  Christian's 
path,  it  pleases  God  to  reveal  to  him  promises  unseen 
and  unfelt  before.  The  truths  of  His  Holy  Word  come 
out  one  by  one,  till  the  soul  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
exceeding  riches  of  a  Father's  grace  and  love. — Rev.  W. 
Pennefathee. 

September  21. 

1  John  iv.  16. — "God  is  love;  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

If  you  want  to  dwell  in  God,  dwell  in  love.  God  gives 
us  very  often  the  same  truth  under  two  forms,  or  rather 
gives  us  two  ways  of  getting  at  a  blessing.  You  tell  a 
man,  "  Dwell  in  God  ;"  very  well,  if  he  does  it — if  by  faith 
he  dwells  in  God — of  course  he  dwells  in  love  and  obedi- 
ence and  all  the  rest.  So,  when  you  are  tempted  to  do 
anything  against  love— be  it  love  to  a  bad  man  or  an 
enemy,  love  to  those  that  hate  you,  or,  more  difficult  still, 
to  those  that  "  aggravate  you"- — you  just  remember  that 
you  are  bound  to  dwell  in  love.  There  is  no  choice  about 
the  matter.  It  is  the  command  of  God,  and  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  and  ready  to  make  you  able  to  obey  it. — 
Theodoke  Monod. 

September  28. 

Matthew  x.  42. — "  And  whosoever  shall  give  to 
drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

This  is  the  bounty  of  the  great  Master  we  serve.  For 
what  are  we,  and  all  we  can  do,  that  there  should  be  the 
name  of  a  reward  attached  to  it  ?  Yet  he  keeps  all  in 
reckoning  ;  not  a  poor  lame  prayer,  not  a  tear  nor  a  sigh 
poured  forth  before  Him,  shall  be  lost.  Not  any  cross, 
whether  from  His  own  hand  immediately,  or  coming 
through  men's  hands,  that  is  taken,  what  way  soever  it 
come,  as  out  of  His  hand,  and  borne  patiently,  yea,  and 
welcomed  and  embraced  for  His  sake,  but  He  observes 
our  so  entertaining  of  it.  Not  an  injury  that  the  meanest 
servant  bears  Christianly  but  goes  upon  account  with 
Him.  And  He  sets  them  down  so  as  that  they  bear 
much  value  through  His  estimate  and  way  of  reckoning 
of  them,  though  in  themselves  they  are  less  than  nothing ; 
as  a  worthless  counter  stands  for  hundreds  or  thousands, 
according  to  the  place  you  set  it  in.  Happy  they  who 
have  to  deal  with  such  a  Lord,  and  who,  be  they  servants 
or  masters,  are  vowed  servants  to  Him.  — Leighton. 
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(Srantimamma's  l\oom. 

By  Jane  C.  Simpsox. 

THE  Greys  lived  in  a  large,  rambling  country  house, 
full  of  curious  closets  and  corners.     There  were  five 
children  ;  and  Grandmamma  had  come  on  a  visit.     Now 

grandmammas  are  generally  shown  in  pictures  as  very 
old,  with  awfully  wrinkled  cheeks,  nut-cracker  chins, 
and  prodigious  caps,  spectacles,  and  nose,  and  crutch  in 
hand.  But  Mrs.  Burnley  was  neither  so  old  nor  so  ugly, 
kit  just  a  white-haired  lady  with  a  grave,  kind  face.  In 
the  big  old-fashioned  mansion  her  room  held  special 
place.  Descending  a  few  steps  from  an  upper  corridor, 
a  door  opened  upon  a  spacious  chamber  having  three 
windows,  each  in  an  arched  recess.  There  were  pictures 
on  the  walls,  an  ebony  cabinet,  chairs  of  various  shapes, 
and  in  the  centre  a  post  bed  with  red  draperies  and  gilt 
cornices.  Before  Grandmamma  came,  this  bed  had  been 
a  kind  of  playground  on  which  Tom,  Jack,  Eva,  Hetty, 
.aid  Lucy  were  wont  to  disport,  jumping,  tumbling, 
wrestling,  and  making  wholesale  scrimmage.  But  when 
the  apartment  became  the  old  lady's,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  forbid  them  to  enter  it  uninvited. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  Grandmamma,"  broke  forth  Tom,  the 
eldest,  a  bold  sprightly  boy,  "to  shut  us  out  of  the 
nicest  place  in  the  house. " 

••  It's  a  great  shame,"  cried  Jack,  following  suit  ;  while 
the  others  frowned,  and  pouted,  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  Eva  alone,  a  quiet  little  creature  of  six, 
made  no  demur,  remembering  how  she  had  once  broken 
a  valuable  china  ornament  that  stood  on  Grandmamma's 
mantelpiece.  To  soften  the  disappointment,  Mrs.  Burnley 
occasionally  held  a  levee  of  the  children  in  her  own  room, 
when,  after  regaling  them  with  coffee  in  pink  egg-shell 
cups  and  delicious  cakes,  she  would  display  the  wonderful 
contents  of  box  and  cabinet,  illustrated  by  short  stories. 
I  dare  not  say  that  the  caution  "Don't  touch"  was  never 
needed,  for  though  there  were  some  trifles  that  Grand- 
mamma permitted  to  be  freely  handled,  there  were  others, 
the  mere  sight  of  which  made  her  lip  quiver.  Among 
these  was  a  watch,  in  richly  embossed  case,  circled  with 
diamonds,  and  having  a  gold  chain,  with  a  hunch  of 
"charms"  attached.  As  the  brilliant  lamp-light  shone 
upon  them,  there  was  a  burst  of  admiration  from  the  little 
people. 

'•  ( )  Grandma  !   I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  in  my 
life  !"    "Does  the  watch  wind  up  like  papa's?"  etc.  etc. 
"  I  say,  Jack,"  Tom  whispered  to  his  brother  one  morn- 
ing, "Grandma  is  just  gone  out,  and  is  to  be  away  all 
o  let's  have  a  romp!"     Jack  nodded  (he  was  his 
brother's  serf),  and  the  boys  were  off — along  the  corridor, 
down  the  little  flight  of  stairs,  and  straight  into  the 
old    lady's  room.      Soon   holster,    pillows,   and  all  be- 
longings were  being  tossed  and  tumbled  about  in  the 
tug  of  mimic  war.     When  tired  of  this  diversion,  they 
began  to  survey  the  premises — first  the  odds  and  ends 
on  the  toilet-table,  next  the  wardrobe,   bookcase,  and 
it      All  locked.      No  ;    one  drawer  slightly  pro- 
L     Tom   pulled,  and  it  yielded.      A  low  cry  of  joy 
i  ;  for  there,  sure  enough,  lay  the  identical  green 
velvet  pouch,  from  which  Mrs.  Burnley  had  brought  forth 
the  marvellous  watch.      How  the  jewels  sparkled!  and 
'now  beautiful  were  the  trinkets  that  hung  from  the  chain  ! 
A  toy  pi  to!  wrought  in  gold  proved  too  much  for  Tom's 
bump  ol  a  quisitiveness.     Hastily  wrenching  it  off,  he 
,    into  his  pocket.    Jack,  taking  quick  pattern,  in- 
I  autly  detached  a  miniature  arrow,  and  hid  it  in  the  same 
way.     Then  Tom  took  the  tiny  key  and  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  winding  up  the  watch.     Ah,  the  reckless 

all  ra  h  lingers !    There  was  a  sudden  click, 

ired   by  a  whining  noise,   and  the  watch  ceased  to 
The  boys  Looked  at  each  other,  and  Tom,  with 
..ur,  was  just  saying, 
"  We  will  shut  it  up  now,"  when  glancing  round,  he 

Eva  standing  beside  him. 
"  Oh  !  what  are  you  doing  in  Grandma's  room  ?" 


"  Nothing.     What  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  I  was  looking  for  you  over  the  house,  and  this  door 
was  open.  What's  that  in  your  hand?"  Again  the 
old  child-answer.  "  Nothing."  But  the  brown  eyes  had 
been  too  sharp. 

"  I  saw  a  watch.  Show  me."  Tom,  feeling  already 
betrayed,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  showed  it. 

"  If  you  are  good  and  don't  peach,  I'll  give  you  a  pre- 
sent ; "  and  rapidly  disengaging  a  cornelian  heart,  he 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  Now  quick,  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  not  a  word  about 
this,  for  your  life."  Another  minute,  and  the  watch  was  re- 
stored to  thedrawer,thedoorclosed,and  the  intruders  gone. 

When  Grandmamma  returned  thatevening,  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed.  The  hoys,  who  slept  together,  had  the 
stolen  treasure  under  their  pillows  ;  but  the  dread  of  dis- 
covery, far  outweighing  the  pleasure  of  possession,  gave 
them  a  restless  night.  In  the  morning  timid  Jack  pro- 
posed to  throw  his  arrow  into  the  well.  But  Tom,  whose 
courage  the  daylight  had  revived,  only  laughed  at  him. 
As  for  Eva,  she  had  tired  looking  at  the  cornelian  heart. 
She  could  not  wear  it.  She  knew  she  had  got  it  in  a 
false  way,  and  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  holding  it  tight 
in  her  hot  hand.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Burnley 
stepped  into  the  play-room  where  all  the  young  people 
were  assembled.  Lucy  and  Hetty  bounded  up  to  her 
with  rosy  blithe  faces.  Eva  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Tom  and  Jack  got  up  hurriedly,  as  if  to  get  away.  But 
Grandmamma  closed  the  door,  and  resting  a  chair  against 
it,  sat  down. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  hegan,  "I  am  sure  none  of 
you  will  tell  me  a  falsehood.  Which  of  you  has  been  in 
my  room  ?" 

"  Not  me  !  "  and  ' '  Not  me  !  "  from  Hetty  and  Lucy  in 
a  breath. 

"  Somehody  has  been  meddling  with  my  watch,  and  I 
miss  three  trinkets  from  the  chain."  Two  faces  flushed 
up,  and  a  third  grew  ashy  pale.  "  There  was  a  cornelian 
heart  that  my  mother  gave  me  when  she  was  dying ;  I 
was  a  little  child  then,  like  one  of  yourselves. "  At  this 
Eva,  who  had  been  stealthily  creeping  nearer  and  nearer, 
slipped  the  guilty  token  into  Mrs.  Burnley's  hand,  and 
fell  forward,  hiding  her  face  in  her  lap.  Grandmamma 
stroked  the  head  kindly  in  sign  of  pardon. 

"  Is  there  any  other  here  who  has  been  naughty,  and 
is  willing  to  confess?"  A  pause.  "I  don't  wish  one 
to  tell  upon  another,  but  each  to  speak  truth  for  him- 
self." No  sound,  save  a  stifled  sob  from  the  prostrate 
Eva.     Jack  stole  a  glance  at  his  brother. 

"I  am  not  angry,"  Grandmamma  continued  ;  "I  am 
vexed.  Eva  is  vexed  too  ;  but  she  will  soon  be  happy, 
since  she  has  owned  her  fault.  Here  is  a  hand  for  each," 
looking  at  the  boys.     "Will  you  take  it  ?  " 

The  elder  made  a  resolute  movement  in  advance. 
Jack  did  the  same.  Tom  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
forth  the  pistol ;  Jack  fumbled  in  his  and  produced  the 
arrow,  which  they  proffered  simultaneously. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Grandmamma,  "  which  of  you  wound 
up  the  watch  ? " 

"I  did,"  from  Tom. 

"Then  you  have  broken  the  mainspring,  and  that  will 
cost  money."  He  trembled  visibly.  " Can  you  forgive 
me  ? "  in  an  earnest  wdnsper  ;  and  then  the  impulsive 
little  fellow,  reading  generosity  in  her  looks,  actually 
threw  his  arms  round  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  weeping.  Gentle  Jack  began  to  cry  in  sym- 
pathy, and  there  were  tears  in  Grandmamma's  eyes  too  ! 
She  told  them  to  ask  God's  pardon,  as  they  had  asked  hers. 

Poor  Tom  did  his  best.  He  asked  with  all  his  strength, 
and  then  he  took  from  his  box  the  sovereign  his  uncle 
had  given  him  at  Christmas,  and  laid  it  in  Grand- 
mamma's lap  "to  pay  for  the  mainspring  of  the  watch." 
And  Eva  asked,  too,  with  quiet  tears,  and  "was  heard 
in  that  she  feared." 

After  this  the  meetings  in  Grandmamma's  room  were 
happier  than  ever. 
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October  Communion. 

The  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed,  God  willing,  in 
St.  Stephen's,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  October. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  will  be  service  in  the 
FORENOON  and  AFTERNOON  ;  also  on  Saturday  the 
25th,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Token  cards  for  the  FORENOON  and  AFTERNOON 
Tables  will  be  given  out  at  the  close  of  the  AFTERNOON 
Service  on  the  Fast-day,  and  again  on  Saturday. 

Young  Communicants  will  be  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  public  worship  on  the 
FORENOON  of  the  Fast-day. 

Communicants  having  certificates  from  other  Parishes 
are  requested  to  present  them  at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the 
AFTERNOON  of  the  Fast-day,  or  to  hand  them  to  the 
Minister  at  his  house,  7  Royal  Circus,  any  time  that  may 
be  convenient. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  church  will  be  re- 
served for  the  FIRST  table.  Token  cards  to  be  given  up  to 
the  officiating  elders  on  entering  the  church  at  11  o'clock. 

The  second  or  AFTERNOON  table  service  will  com- 
mence at  half-past  two  o'clock,  punctually.  Communi- 
cants intending  to  partake  at  this  table  are  requested  to 
occupy  the  centre  portion  of  the  area. 

Evening  service  at  6.30. 

The  COLLECTION  on  the  Communion  Sabbath  is  for 
congregational  purposes.  It  is  most  important  that  these 
collections  should  be  liberally  supported. 

Young  Communicants. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  to  see  those  who  desire  to 
communicate  for  the  first  time,  at  his  house,  7  Royal 
Circus,  on  the  evenings  of  the  FIRST,  SECOND,  and 
THIRD  Sabbaths  of  October,  after  seven  o'clock.  Also 
on  Wednesdays  from  i  to  5,  and  in  the  evening  after 
seven  o'clock. 

Intending  young  communicants  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  make  themselves  known  to  Mr.  Macleod 
EARLY  in  October.  It  is  also  hoped  that  all  whose 
thoughts  have  been  directed  to  this  subject  will  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  instruction,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  made  up  their  minds  to  come  forward  on 
this  occasion.  No  doubt  many  are  held  back  for  long 
from  partaking  of  this  most  blessed  feast  by  difficulties 
of  one  kind  or  another,  which  a  little  explanation  might 
easily  remove.  The  very  dread  ' '  of  having  to  answer 
questions  "  is  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  some.  Happily, 
however,  there  are  few  in  these  days  who  have  not  an 
adequate  amount  of  "  head  knowledge,"  as  it  is  called. 


A  pastor's  duty  in  relation  to  young  communicants  lies 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  SPIRITUAL  PREPARATION  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  he  values  more  as  a  means  towards 
this  end  than  FRANKNESS  and  CONFIDENCE  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  it  is  his  privilege  to  instruct  in 
' '  the  way  of  truth. "  If,  then,  these  lines  should  be 
read  by  any  who  have  not  yet  partaken  of  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  most  earnestly 
are  they  now  entreated  ' '  to  consider  their  ways. "  That 
many  communicate  who  give  little  or  no  evidence  of  love 
to  Christ,  alas  !  is  most  true.  But  surely  that  is  no 
valid  excuse  for  neglect  of  God's  ordinance  !  Do  WE 
desire  to  fulfil  our  own  baptismal  responsibilities  ?  Are 
we  resolved  to  abide  in  Christ,  that  so  we  may  be  living 
branches  of  the  True  Vine,  into  which  we  have  been 
engrafted  ?  Is  Christ  precious  to  us  as  our  wisdom,  our 
righteousness,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemption  ? 
In  a  word,  ARE  WE  IN  EARNEST  ?  Then  let  us  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Him  "who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us  ;"  let  us  draw  near  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord  in  penitence,  in  humility,  in  faith,  that  we  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  spiritual  food  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  for  our  journey  towards  that  rest  and  that 
home  which  remaineth  for  us. 

WE  THEN,  AS  WORKERS  TOGETHER  WITH 
HIM,  BESEECH  YOU  THAT  YE  RECEIVE  NOT 
THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  IN  VAIN.  BEHOLD,  NOW 
IS  THE  ACCEPTED  TIME  ;  BEHOLD,  NOW  IS 
THE  DAY  OF  SALVATION. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Sabbath  Schools  in  Brunswick  Street  and  Home 
Lane  will  be  re-opened  for  the  season  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  October.  More  teachers,  especially  for  the  Boys' 
School,  are  urgently  required.  Will  none  of  the  young 
men  of  the  congregation  offer  their  services  in  this 
capacity  ? 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association. 

These  meetings  will  be  resumed  in  October.  The 
opening  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Macleod  in  the 
Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on  Sunday,  the  12th 
October,  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  young  men  is 
requested.  This  Association  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  senior  or  advanced  Bible  Class,  besides  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  attention  of  working  men, 
whose  avocations  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  attend 
such  meetings  throughout  the  week,  is  specially  directed 
to  it.  Doubtless  there  are  many  amongst  them  to  whom 
a  systematic  and  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible  would  be 
a  great  boon. 
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Female  Missions  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Asso- 
eiation  in  support  of  the  FEMALE  MISSIONS  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  congregation  La  aware  that  the 
Collection  for  our  Mission  at  Pursewaukum  (formerly 
Ghospara)  is  made  by  the  collectors  along  with  the 
collection  for  Female  Missions.  A  special  Report  as  to 
Pursewaukum  will,  however,  be  circulated  before  the 
collection  is  taken.  Meantime  the  Female  Missions  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  are  warmly  commended  to  the 
members  of  St.  Stephen's.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
ladies  who  kindly  act  as  collectors,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  will  endeavour  to  make  their  duties  as  light  and  as 
agreeable  as  possible. 

The  Committee,  in  renewing  their  application  for  sup- 
port to  the  Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  lengthened  Report  of 
their  own.  The  reports  and  letters  from  the  different 
stations  are  regularly  given  in  the  news  of  Female 
Missions,  and  these,  they  doubt  not,  have  been  read  by 
many  of  the  contributors. 

The  Committee  would  therefore  only  remind  the  con- 
gregation that  the  work  in  India  is  carried  on  at  Cal- 
cutta under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Pigot,  at 
Madras  under  Mrs.  Drury  and  Miss  Bourne,  and  at 
Poona  under  the  Misses  Bernard. 

At  each  station  Zenana  visiting  is  prosecuted  with 
much  success,  houses  being  readily  opened  to  the  visits 
of  the  ladies,  and  instruction  eagerly  sought  for  the 
females.  There  are  orphanages  and  day  schools  also  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  be 
useful  in  training  those  who  may  be  able  to  take  a  part 
in  the  Mission  work  shortly. 

The  sum  collected  for  this  Mission  during  the  past  year 
was  £59  :  3s.,  while  in  the  previous  year  £74  :  8  :  6  was 
received.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  all  that  St. 
Stephen's  congregation  has  done  for  Female  Education 
in  India,  as  a  considerable  sum,  about  £130,  was  also  col- 
lected for  the  special  Mission  at  Pursewaukum. 

The  Association  for  the  Christian  Education  of  Jewish 
Females  have  schools  for  girls  at  Smyrna  under  Mrs. 
Charteris  and  Mrs.  Spath,  and  at  Salonica  under  Mrs. 
Tannoch  ;  both  are  well  attended,  and  the  children  are 
carefully  taught,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  instruction  the  girls  are  receiving  in  these  schools 
may  be  the  means  under  God  of  bringing  them  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  promised  Messiah. 

The  sum  contributed  lias  been  £35  :  5s.  against 
£39  : 9  : 6  last  year.     This  is  nearly  all  the  congregation 


has  given  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  education  of  Jewesses. 
The  Committee  feel  this  might  be  much  increased  were 
the  many  claims  the  Jews  have  on  the  Christian  Church 
duly  and  prayerfully  considered. 

The  Gaelic  school  and  Bursary  Fund  had  last  year  7 
young  men  receiving  aid  for  education  with  a  view  to 
their  being  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  this  year  they 
are  able  to  give  9  bursaries.  Thus  it  is  hoped  Gaelic- 
speaking  lads  may  be  enabled  to  study  for  the  ministry 
and  supply  a  want  felt  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 
This  year  £27  :  lis.  was  collected  as  against  £27  :  13s. 
last  year. 

The  Committee  would  earnestly  commend  these  As- 
sociations to  the  consideration  and  support  of  all  con- 
nected with  St.  Stephen's. 

While  it  is  necessary  that  the  various  parochial 
agencies  be  heartily  carried  on,  it  is  good  to  have  our 
sympathies  drawn  out  beyond  that  circle  (comparatively 
narrow)  to  those  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  less 
highly  favoured  with  the  means  of  grace  than  we  are, 
to  the  millions  in  heathen  lands  perishing  for  lack  of  that 
knowledge  which  alone  can  save,  and  to  God's  ancient 
people  now  cast  off  and  rejected  because  of  unbelief,  but 
yet  to  be  brought  back  to  Him. 

"As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  untolall." 
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.Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cowan,  B.D.,  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen. 
"  7s  not  this  the  carpenter  ?" — Mark  vi.  3. 

TT  was  a  saying  of  the  Jewish  Eabbis,  "  He  that 

teacheth  his  son  no  trade  teacheth  him  to  steal;" 
and  every  Jewish  youth  was  taught  some  manual 
occupation,  whether  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
actually  practise  it  or  not.  But  Jesus,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  only  learned,  but  practised,  the  carpenter's 
trade.  At  some  period  of  the  interval  between  Christ's 
first  Passover  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  His  entrance 
on  public  ministry  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Joseph 
apparently  died,  as  we  conclude  from  the  complete 
silence  regarding  him  throughout  the  Gospel  records 
of  Christ's  public  life,  though  Mary  often  appears 
upon  the  scene.  Upon  Jesus,  accordingly,  in  part 
at  least,  must  have  depended  the  maintenance  of 
the  household  at  Nazareth,  through  the  trade  to 
which  He  had  been  bred ;  and  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  second  century  (Justin  Martyr),  who  belonged 
to  Sychem,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Nazareth, 
specifies  yokes  and  ploughs  as  having  been  made  by 
Him  who  in  after  days  bade  men  take  His  yoke 
upon  them,  and  warned  against  drawing  back  those 
who  had  once  "  put  their  hand  to  the  plough." 

We  are  to  picture  Jesus,  then,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  His  Nazareth  life,  engaged  in  hard 
manual  labour  with  His  carpenter's  tools — the 
"  Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  indeed,  as  a  great  modern 
artist  has  strikingly  depicted,  more  or  less  distinctly 
overhanging  Him  ;  but  still,  as  the  passage  in 
which  our  text  occurs  indicates,  with  no  outward 
distinction  between  Himself  and  other  carpenters 
in  His  own  and  neighbouring  towns,  except  that 
from  Him,  we  may  be  sure,  no  angry  or  irreverent 
word  in  the  midst  of  labour  ever  proceeded,  and 
that  from  His  carpentry-room  none  but  honestly- 
finished  work  would  ever  be  allowed  to  go  forth. 

Let  us  gather  some  of  the  instruction  here 
stored  up  for  us,  as  we  behold  the  Eedeemer, 
through  His  carpenter-life  at  Nazareth,  enriching 
all  human  poverty,  dignifying  all  lowly  labour,  and 
sanctifying  all  secular  experience. 

I.  Jesus,   as   the  Carpenter   of  Nazareth,  en- 

EICHES  ALL  HUMAN  POVERTY. 

In  cities  or  larger  towns  then,  in  some  degree,  as 
now  in  greater  degree,  wealth  might  accompany  the 
pursuit  of  a  mechanical  calling ;  but  a  carpenter 
in  a  mean  Galilean  village  must  have  been  a  poor 
man,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  procure  little 
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more  than  a  bare  living  for  himself,  and  for  those 
dependent  on  him  for  support.  And  this  estate  of 
poverty  the  providence  of  God  marked  out  as  the 
most  suitable  condition  of  life  for  Him  who, "  though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor." 

The  advantage  of  wealth  has  always  been  over- 
rated, and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  always  been 
overdone  in  the  world.  Mammon  too  often  has 
been  served  as  a  god,  instead  of  being  employed  as 
a  servant.  What  multitudes  have  been  numbered 
among  His  worshippers  !  the  least  favoured  votaries 
being  sometimes  the  most  servile  of  all.  Peace  of 
conscience  and  purity  of  life,  honesty  in  business 
and  truthfulness  in  speech,  religious  practice,  and 
even  religious  profession — how  often  these  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  love  of  that  wealth  in  which  so  many 
seem  to  think  that  happiness  mainly  consists  !  The 
poverty  of  Jesus  warns  us  against  regarding  riches 
as  an  essential  element  of  earthly  happiness,  teaches 
us  not  indeed  that  wealth  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that 
it  is  something  we  can  be  happy  without,  as  we  all 
know  it  is  something  men  can  be  very  unhappy 
with. 

The  extreme  of  poverty,  indeed — absolute  destitu- 
tion— is  a  condition  in  which  God  never  meant  any 
man  to  be,  and  can  only  exist  through  the  persistent 
folly  or  vice  of  the  sufferer,  or  else  through  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  society.  Such  an  extreme 
of  poverty  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  to 
Jesus  at  any  period  of  His  life.  But  the  poverty 
which  consists  in  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  only  through  regular 
daily  toil,  is  a  condition  ordained  by  God  as  the 
normal  lot  of  the  larger  portion  of  mankind ;  and 
He,  who  in  all  things  was  made  like  unto  His 
brethren,  chose  this  common  and  humble  estate  as 
His  own — thereby  enriching  the  condition  of  poverty 
by  associating  it  with  spiritual  wealth,  and  teach- 
ing us  that  wherever  there  is  a  heart  beating  in 
sympathy  with  God's  heart,  and  a  will  moulded 
after  God's  will,  there,  quite  independent  of  earthly 
riches,  is  truest  prosperity  and  most  abiding  wealth, 
the  incorruptible  treasure  of  heaven. 

II.  Jesus,  as  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth ,  ennobles 

HUMAN  LABOUR,  DIGNIFYING  IT  EVEN  IN  ITS  LOW- 
LIEST FORMS. 

Human  experience  abundantly  testifies  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  so  arranging  that 
the  great.mass  of  men  are  constrained  to  spend  the 
best  portion  of  their  time  in  work.  Work  pro- 
tects alike  from  languid  frames  and  from  debasing 
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thoughts,  from  needless  cares  and  imaginary  ills. 
When  we  consider  the  moral  perils  of  excessive 
leisure,  can  we  regard  as  other  than  a  blessing, 
though  given  in  the  guise  of  a  penalty,  the  Divine 
decree  pronounced  after  the  Fall,  that  the  ground 
henceforth  should  "  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles," 
and  that  '"in  the  sweat  of  his  face"  man  should 
now  "cat  bread"?  Still  there  is  a  tendency,  not 
uncommon,  to  regard  the  life  of  leisure  lived  by  the 
few  as  superior  in  dignity  to  the  life  of  labour 
lived  by  the  many,  and  to  look  upon  work  as  a 
necessity  to  be  endured  rather  than  as  a  blessing 
to  be  enjoyed.  In  opposition  to  any  such  notion, 
Jesus,  throughout  His  whole  life  upon  earth,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  that  to  work  is  nobler  than 
to  rest,  and  to  be  full  of  business  a  higher  thing 
than  to  be  at  leisure.  "  I  must  work  the  works 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,"  was  the  motto  of  that 
divine-human  life :  and  even  in  those  years  of 
retirement  and  preparation  at  Nazareth,  before  the 
great  work  of  His  life  began,  we  find  Him  living  in 
no  sphere  of  existence  to  which  leisure  in  abundance 
belonged,  nor  yet  availing  Himself  of  any  supernatu- 
ral power  to  escape  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  but 
diguifyingand  ennobling  for  all  time  all  lawful  human 
labour,  by  earning  in  the  sweat  of  His  brow,  for 
Himself  and  for  His  mother,  their  daily  bread. 

Nor  only  work  in  general,  but  humble  manual 
labour,  receives,  through  Christ's  example,  a  dig- 
nity, a  nobility.  When  the  greatest  of  the  Czars 
wrought  for  months  at  Amsterdam,  iu  disguise,  as 
a  common  shipwright,  in  order  the  better  to  direct 
the  construction  of  the  Russian  navy,  a  certain 
dignity,  we  feel,  was  conferred  upon  or  recognised 
in  the  trade  with  which  one  so  high  in  station  thus 
identified  himself.  How  infinitely  greater  the 
glory  which  humble  labour  received  when,  for 
many  years,  in  a  village  workshop,  there  laboured 
f  8  a  carpenter  the  King  of  kings  ! 

In  some  manuscript  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
handed  down  from  mediaeval  times,  the  words  "  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter  V  have  been  changed  into 
"Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?"  through  the 
foolish  idea,  apparently,  of  some  transcribers,  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person  was  compro- 
mised by  the  supposition  of  Him  working  at  a 
manual  trade.  And,  even  in  our  own  day,  the 
position  of  the  humble  labourer  is  sometimes  looked 
down  upon  as  if  that  of  an  inferior  caste,  to  whom 
the  usual  civilities  and  courtesies  of  intercourse 
need  not  very  carefully  be  shown.  Can  we  wonder 
if  a  twofold  evil  has  sometimes  resulted,  in  the 
case  of  some  who  are  engaged  in  manual  toil — 
on  the  one  hand  a  spirit  of  undue  dependence, 
on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  exaggerated  and  ob- 
truded independence  towards  those  in  the  higher 
social  ranks  ?  Surely  those  years  of  humble  labour 
at  Nazareth  were  meant  to  teach  the  lesson  that 
there  is  a  respect  due  to,  and  a  self-respect  becom- 
ing in,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  lowliest  of 
employment,   if  their  work   be  in  any  way  con- 


ducive, much  more  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  to 
the  welfare  or  comfort  of  mankind. 

III.  Jesus,  as  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  sancti- 
fies ALL  SECULAR  EXPERIENCE. 

"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  1 "  the  Boy-Jesus  said  to  Joseph  and  Mary 
in  the  temple ;  and  the  holy  constraint  which  He 
felt  at  the  age  of  twelve,  He  must  have  felt  in  an 
equal  or  a  greater  degree  as  a  youth  and  as  a  man. 
Was  it  then  His  Father's  business  He  was  about, 
when  He  who  came  to  save  the  world  made  ploughs 
and  yokes  for  the  peasantry  of  Galilee  ?  Yes,  we  are 
shut  up  to  this  conclusion,  unless  indeed  we  can 
believe  that  the  promptings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
Jesus  were  for  eighteen  years  resisted  or  ignored. 
The  carpentry  at  Nazareth  was  to  Him  sanctified 
employment,  no  less  than  the  Sabbath  services  in 
the  synagogue,  or  than  the  ministry  of  later  years. 

We  are  too  apt  arbitrarily  to  separate  our  life 
into  two  distinct  portions — a  religious  and  a  non- 
religious  part.  On  the  one  side  we  set  our 
Sabbaths  (that  portion  of  them  at  any  rate  de- 
voted to  directly  religious  concerns),  our  times 
of  prayer  and  sacred  reading,  along  with  any 
works  of  Christian  charity  in  which  we  may 
be  engaged.  On  the  other  side,  quite  apart,  we 
set  the  time  devoted  to  ordinary  business,  to  re- 
creation, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  daily  natural 
wants.  The  former  we  call  the  religious  part,  the 
latter  the  secular  or  worldly  portion  of  our  life ; 
and  perhaps  we  regret  that  the  latter  should  bulk  so 
much  larger  than  the  former — that  so  much  more  of 
our  time  should  be  occupied,  and  apparently  of  ne- 
cessity occupied,  with  things  seen  and  temporal  than 
with  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  and  we  think  it 
impossible  to  be  out  and  out  religious  and  unworldly, 
so  long  as  during  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  life 
we  are  chained,  so  to  speak,  to  things  of  earth. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  us  it  is  in  great  part  our 
own  fault  that  a  larger  portion  of  our  time  is  not 
devoted  to  specially  religious  concerns.  How  many 
fragments  of  time  are  daily  wasted  which  might  be 
redeemed  for  directly  religious  use  ! — Not  to  dwell 
upon  that  now,  however,  is  not  this  habit  of  sepa- 
rating religion  from  what  we  call  secular  matters  a 
wrong  habit  altogether  1  Is  it  not  just  to  correct 
this  tendency  that  we  have  set  before  us  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  chained,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  to  the  carpenter's  workshop 
during  the  best  hours  of  each  day  for  so  many 
years,  yet  all  the  while,  we  must  be  assured, 
"about  His  Father's  business'"?  Yes,  there  need 
be  no  rigid  separation  in  our  life  between  what  is 
religious  and  what  is  non-religious.  All  lawful 
occupations,  however  secular  they  seem,  may,  in  our 
case,  as  in  Christ's,  be  stamped  with  a  heavenly 
seal,  cast  in  a  hallowed  mould.  To  eat  and  drink 
thankfully,  temperately,  unselfishly,  and  thus  eat 
and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God ;  to  engage  in  our 
daily  work,  not  as  a  mere  necessity,  but  as  part  of 
God's  will   regarding  us ;  to  engage  therein  con- 
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teiitedly,  cheerfully,  conscientiously,  "  as  ever  in 
our  great  Taskmaster's  eye ;"  to  carry  the  principle 
of  Christian  charity  into  the  midst  of  our  every-day 
employment,  not  saying,  as  is  often  done,  "  Business 
is  business,"  in  the  sense  that  nothing  of  Christian 
generosity  and  unselfishness  dare  intrude,  forsooth, 
into  that  secular  domain,  but  being  ready  consider- 
ately to  help  one  another,  as  we  have  opportunity 
and  power ;  to  bear  patiently  with  one  another 
amid  the  occasional  irritations  of  business  inter- 
course :  to  discountenance  emphatically  whatever 
practices  connected  with  our  calling  are  dishonest 
or  dishonourable,  and  to  help  to  infuse  a  higher 
moral  tone  into  the  circle  or  class  with  whom  our 
work  brings  us  into  daily  contact ;  to  engage, 
further,  in  our  ordinary  recreations,  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  (though 
that,  of  course,  is  not  in  itself  wrong),  but  like- 
wise with  the  purpose,  which  will  act  as  a  useful 
preventive  of  all  excessive  indulgence,  really  to 
recreating  our  flagging  energies ;  to  carry  more- 
over, into  our  very  play  and  pastime,  the  hallow- 
ing and  protecting  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  God 
for  all  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  generous 
consideration  for  one  another's  feelings,  and,  still 
more,  for  one  another's  good ; — all  this  is  that 
sanctifying  of  what  we  call  the  secular  side  of  our 
life,  to  which  the  example  of  Jesus  points,  when 
He  whose  whole  life  must  have  been  a  fulfilment  of 
His  Father's  will,  spent  the  main  portion  of  that 
life  in  what  would  be  considered  secular  employment, 
yet  ever  in  it  all,  and  through  it  all,  manifesting 
the  graces  of  purity,  and  piety,  and  love,  and  truth. 
It  is  no  easy  thing,  indeed,  thus  to  sanctify  our 
whole  common  experience — much  more  difficult 
than  to  be  good  and  godly  amid  directly  religious 
duties  and  concerns,  which  keep  us  in  mind  of  God 
and  heaven.  It  is  a  much  harder  thing  to  do  God's 
will  "  on  earth,"  or  amid  earthly  associations  and 
influences,  than  "in  heaven,"  or  amid  heavenly 
employments  and  thoughts.  And  yet,  God's  grace 
helping  us,  if,  as  the  hymn  teaches  us — ■ 

"  If,  on  our  daily  course,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find," 

the  task  is  by  no  means  impracticable ;  and  to  this 
end  let  that  "  Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  which  over- 
hung the  Saviour's  daily  taskwork,  overhang,  like- 
wise, all  our  so-called  secular  experience.  Let  a 
thought  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified  for  us,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  momentary  meditation ;  let  a 
prayer  to  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  passing  ejaculation,  every  now  and  then 
float  across  or  rise  upward  from  the  arena  of  our 
daily  business,  ordinary  recreations,  and  social  inter- 
course, with  hallowing  and  purifying,  with  restrain- 
ing and  constraining  power.  So  shall  we  keep  our- 
selves habitually  in  communion  with,  and  under  the 
influence  of,  Him  who,  alike  as  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  and  as  the  Crucified  of  Calvary,  left  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps. 


&  SEorfc  of  ©race, 

AND  HOW  IT  WAS  DEALT  WITH. 

By  a  Parish  Minister. 

["  SHALL  not  tell  who  I  am,  or  where  the  work 
-*-  was  undertaken  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  write 
anything  upon  the  subject ;  and  after  weighing 
much  that  may  be  said  both  for  silence  and  for 
speech.  But  there  are  two  considerations  that 
lead  me  to  resolve  to  write  au  account  of  what  I 
have  seen.  One  is,  that  I  have  taken  care  that  none 
of  the  poor  people  whose  cases  are  hinted  at,  should 
recognise  these,  even  if  they  saw  this  paper.  The 
other  is,  that  there  seems  nothing  more  need- 
ful to  ministers  and  people,  than  to  be  assured  of 
the  power  which  the  gospel  still  has  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  guiltiest  and  the  worst ;  and  that  the 
fruit  of  labour  for  Christ  is  not  always  a  thing 
unseen,  but  may  be  expected,  waited  for,  and 
witnessed  still  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 

I  ought  not  to  be,  myself,  very  easily  deceived 
as  to  an  alleged  spiritual  change.  Having  been  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  laborious  and  not  obscure  charges,  I 
have,  like  most  of  my  brethren,  felt  how  seldom 
and  how  little  one  sees  the  blessing.  Sometimes 
at  the  dying  bed  of  a  parishioner,  or  when  dealing 
with  a  young  communicant ;  or  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  an  opening  is  given  for  conversation  on 
spiritual  subjects,  one  has  reason  to  thank  God 
that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain.  But  we  all  cease 
to  expect  much  result  of  a  tangible  kind  from  our 
work  ;  our  temptation  is  not  to  expect  it  too  much, 
or  to  believe  in  it  too  readily ;  it  is  sometimes  just 
the  reverse.  Among  those  who  were  fellow- 
labourers  with  me,  the  great  majority  were  willing- 
helpers  in  the  charitable  part  of  it ;  two  or  three 
only  had  a  direct  share  in  the  spiritual  labour,  or 
saw  for  themselves  what  it  was.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, helped  it  with  prayer. 

It  was  a  work  among  women ;  and  I  thought  it 
well,  in  all  cases,  to  have  a  lady  present,  as  a  great 
help  to  win  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  were  spoken  to. 

The  work  was  at  first  merely  benevolent  and 
charitable.  Dire  poverty  had  come;  the  shadow 
of  starvation  was  not  far  distant ;  for  want  of 
work  was  bringing  want  of  food.  Nothing  more 
was  contemplated  when  help  began,  than  material 
assistance.  Nothing  more,  that  is,  than  prayer 
and  praise ;  the  reading  of  a  few  verses,  or  of  a 
religious  book,  and  a  short  address  wheu  that 
could  be  given. 

The  women  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  rough 
lot  when  they  came.  Some  of  them  old  and  frail; 
a  few  very  young  (not  many)  ;  the  bulk  of  them 
wives  of  working  men.  Many  were  very  unattrac- 
tive ;  they  were  dirty,  ragged,  noisy.  One  or  two, 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  were  distinctly  bad,  and 
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bad  been  in  prison  ;  and  we  were  warned  and 
begged  to  send  them  away.  But  they  were  also 
poor  ;  they  were  willing  to  work,  and  as  there  was 
a  hope  of  doing  them  good,  we  kept  them  on. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing more  than  a  prayer  and  a  hymn.  I  ivas 
struck  at  being  told  that  on  my  praying  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting,  the  tears  were  seen  running  down 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  women  ;  but  it  seems  now 
to  mean  more  than  it  did  then.  I  felt  at  first  a 
great  indisposition,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  great 
incapacity,  to  speak  to  tliem.  After  about  a  fort- 
night I  forced  myself  to  speak,  but  I  had  no 
freedom  or  fluency;  it  was  the  truth,  but  hard, 
dry,  unimpressive :  I  could  not  help  it.  But  I 
continued  trying.  The  women  seemed  to  listen. 
They  were  beginning  to  improve  in  their  ways, 
manners,  and  appearance.  One  of  the  first  days  of 
all,  we  had  a  grievous  complaint  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  some  of  them  at  the  dining-hall, 
with  a  warning  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
come  back  uuless  they  behaved  better.  We  had 
even  a  hint,  a  suspicion,  that  something  had  been 
taken  away  from  our  room ;  but  I  thought  the 
evidence  a  little  shaky,  and  said  nothing  till  time 
should  test  the  matter  a  little.  But  all  these  bad 
symptoms  seemed  gradually  to  disappear.  Cleanli- 
ness was,  I  think,  the  first  change  for  the  better. 
The  pinched  faces  had  been  washed.  The  thin 
hair  had  been  combed  back  and  smoothed  away. 
Quietness  was  perhaps  the  next  mark  of  improve- 
ment. Joining  in  the  hymns  came  afterwards. 
I  forget  when  or  how  it  was  that  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  should  offer  to  the  people  to 
see  any  of  them  individually  that  wished  it,  or 
that  were  anxious  about  their  souls.  I  think  we 
first  asked  all  those  who  were  concerned  about 
their  sins  to  come  together  to  the  church  next 
door,  that  they  might  be  addressed  apart  from  the 
others.  This  was  some  three  times  in  all ;  on  the 
last  occasion  the  hall  was  nearly  emptied  ;  only  a 
few,  not  more  than  20,  were  left  behind.  After 
these  church  meetings  a  few  remained  to  ask  and 
speak  about  their  souls.  We  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary, or  advisable,  to  continue  the  church  meetings. 
The  general  adjournment  seemed  to  point  out  that 
those  left  behind  needed  to  be  spoken  to  fully  as 
much  as  those  who  went  out.  The  unmoved 
required  to  be  addressed  quite  as  earnestly  as  those 
who  had  been  touched.  We  aimed  at  no  excite- 
ment, and  found  that  words  spoken  to  workers, 
when  at  work,  were  as  effective  as  when  they  were 
gathered  only  to  hear.  Gradually,  there  were  not 
a  few  that  came  separately,  one  by  one,  to  ask 
how  they  might  be  saved.  I  find  by  the  little 
record  which  has  been  kept  that  it  was  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  Hall  before  any  were  thus 
spoken  to  ;  and  on  the  first  day  10  women  appeared. 
The  next  day  the  number  increased  to  1G  ;  the  day 
following  brought  10 ;  then  6  ;  then  8  ;  then  10 ; 
then  21  ;  and  one  day  as  many  as  31.     This  work 


went  on  about  a  month.     I  may  make  one  or  two 
general  remarks  about  it. 

1.  There  was  a  marked  absence  of  excitement ; 
not  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  seen  in  most  congrega- 
tions on  the  Lord's  day.  There  was  much  solemnity ; 
some  looked  anxious  ;  some  happy ;  some  had  an 
indescribable  look  of  peace ;  but  in  public,  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  excitement ;  and  in  private,  the 
utmost  was  the  sight  of  a  few  quiet  tears ;  and 
the  story  of  one  or  two  sleepless  nights. 

2.  There  was  a  marked  individuality  in  the 
cases.  Probably  no  two  were  exactly  like  each 
other.  Some  differed  very  widely  ;  needed  very 
different  treatment ;  a  good  many  might  be  classi- 
fied— as  the  obstinate,  the  dull,  the  despondent, 
and  so  forth.  But  each  has  gone  through  such 
a  real  experience,  modified  by  character  and  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  make  many  of  them  a  serious 
spiritual  study. 

3.  In  most  cases,  they  have  had  several  inter- 
views with  us,  before  they  attained  to  anything 
like  an  assured  confidence  which  satisfied  either 
themselves  or  us.  The  cause  of  this  seemed 
generally  to  be  misapprehension  of  the  truth, 
which  took  many  shapes.  Nothing  was  more 
striking  than  the  obvious  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  way  of  salvation  from  public  addresses,  as 
compared  with  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
made  to  understand  it  in  private.  But  this  re- 
mark needs  to  be  modified  so  far,  as  some  had  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  it  after  all  the  explana- 
tions given. 

4.  I  find  that  there  have  been  in  all  304  private 
interviews,  representing  about  120  individuals. 

5.  Some  of  those  who  have  apparently  become 
Christians  were  among  the  worst  of  the  women ; 
and  in  many  cases  among  the  least  attractive. 
This  latter  element  was  very  marked.  What 
might  be  called  the  decent,  respectable,  comely 
women  have  in  many  cases  not  been  moved ; 
while  those  whom  poverty,  and  sin,  and  care  had 
blighted  have  been  chosen.  "  God  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth."  This  has  not  been  by  any  means  uni- 
versally true,  for  some  of  the  best  of  the  women 
have  given  tokens  of  a  great  and  real  change  of 
heart ;  but  it  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  force  itself 
on  our  attention  from  the  first. 

6.  Another  feature  which  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing has  been  that  of  age.  There  were  not  many  very 
young  persons  in  the  Hall,  but  there  were  a  few. 
Not  one  of  these,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  con- 
verted at  the  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  old  remark  that  aged  sinners  are  seldom  brought 
to  Christ.  That  has  not  been  our  experience.  One 
half  of  our  most  hopeful  cases  are  well  on  in  years. 
Some  of  them  are  60  years  of  age. 

7.  I  was  very  unwilling  to  introduce  any  element 
into  the  meeting,  save  "the  one  thing  needful." 
But  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  the  district 
was  such,  that  I  did  resolve  one  day  to  speak  of 
it.     I  told  them  I  had  something  to  say  to  them, 
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if  they  would  listen.  I  did  not  know  what  they 
thought  of  it ;  but  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
great  enemy  they  had  to  deal  with  ;  and  that  was, 
the  whisky !  A  murmur,  which  rose  almost  to  a 
cry,  came  back  in  answer.  "Yes,  indeed  it  is!" 
I  then  said,  that  for  their  own  sakes,  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  if  they  resolved  to  give  it  up  alto- 
gether, and  become  abstainers.  There  was  a  Good 
Templars'  Lodge  which  met  that  very  evening,  and 
once  a  week  in  the  same  Hall :  would  they  join  it  ? 
I  got  a  loud  Yes  in  reply.  There  was  a  difficulty 
about  the  fee  (sixpence  of  entrance  money) ;  but  I 
raised  enough  from  the  ladies  present ;  and  then 
I  asked  all  to  stand  who  would  promise  to 
become  Good  Templars.  Very  many  stood,  giving 
their  word.  Might  they  bring  their  husbands  ? 
Certainly.  There  have  been  three  meetings  of 
the  Lodge  since ;  and  there  have  joined,  from 
the  Hall — including  husbands  and  brothers — 178 
members ! 

8.  I  may  be  asked  whether  I  can  give  any  con- 
ception of  how  many  have  been  savingly  impressed, 
and  of  the  evidence  on  which  I  believe  it  1  I  feel 
great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to 
such  questions.  We  cannot  tabulate  spiritual 
results,  as  we  can  do  ordinary  statistics.  We  may 
err,  nay  we  must  err,  in  doing  so,  both  by  defect 
and  by  excess.  We  cannot  know  all  who  have 
been  reached.  The  best  cases  may  elude  our  search  ; 
and  we  may  make  much  of  the  worst.  We  don't 
include  all ;  and  yet  we  include  too  many.  Let 
this  be  premised. 

The  evidence  on  which  we  rest  is  that  of  exam- 
ination, and  even  cross-examination.  Their  own 
belief  has  never  been  taken  as  sufficient,  unless 
they  could  give  good  grounds  for  it.  Their  comfort 
or  happiness  has  never  been  accepted  as  proof. 
Some  of  those  who  think  themselves  saved,  have 
not  satisfied  us  that  they  are  so.  We  have  leant 
rather  to  the  side  of  caution  and  doubt,  as  the 
smaller  error  of  the  two.  One  or  two  we  have 
been  tempted  to  judge  harshly.  A  few,  we  fear, 
are  buoyed  up  with  a  hope  which  has  no  good  found- 
ation. But,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  all 
my  ministry  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  furnished 
me  with  so  many  visible  fruits  of  the  Spirit's  work- 
ing, as  I  have  in  the  work  of  those  ten  weeks.  It 
is  with  fear  and  shrinking,  but  only  as  seeking  to 
give  others  a  conception  of  what  we  believe,  that  I 
write  of  probably  over  a  hundred  souls  who  believe 
that  they  have  become  Christians,  and  whom  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  mistaken.  Time  only 
can  declare  the  full  truth,  or  rather  the  day  of 
Christ  itself;  but  such  is  our  humble  belief,  founded 
on  a  cautious  induction  and  a  long  experience. 

9.  It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  if  I  point 
out  some  of  the  most  prominent  mistakes  and  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  truth  which  we  have  met 
with,  and  have  endeavoured  to  remove. 

(1)  One  prevalent  mistake  as  to  the  way  of  sal- 
vation has  been  found  in  the  saying,  "  We  try  all 


we  can  to  be  good."  In  almost  every  such  case 
the  questions,  "  Have  you  succeeded  ?  Are  you  a 
Christian  yet  V  brought  the  admission  that  it  was 
not  so.  Trying  to  be  good  is  not  God's  way.  Sinners 
must  give  up  trying  themselves,  and  they  must 
trust  Christ  to  forgive  their  sins  through  His  ever- 
precious  blood  ! 

(2)  Some  have  said,  "We  are  too  bad  as  we  are 
just  now  ;  but  we  shall  be  better  by  and  by  ;  and 
then  we  will  look  to  Christ."  But  that  is  only  a 
device  of  the  devil  to  keep  souls  out  of  Christ. 
We  cannot  grow  better  without  Him  ;  we  shall  end 
in  growing  worse.  We  must  go  to  Him  at  once ; 
and  trust  Him  to  take  us  as  we  are,  and  to  forgive 
our  sins. 

(3)  Many  think  that  "  they  are  not  yet  anxious 
enough  about  their  sins.  Their  repentance  does 
not  seem  deep  enough  :  they  don't  feel  enough  !" 
This  again  is  a  delusion.  It  is  not  for  our  anxiety 
that  Christ  receives  us,  or  because  we  are  so 
penitent ;  but  because  we  are  lost  sinners,  trusting 
Him  to  save.  He  will  give  sorrow  enough  for  sin 
afterwards ;  but  let  the  soul  first  cast  itself  with  its 
sins,  just  as  it  is,  upon  Christ ! 

(4)  Others  say,  "  I  have  been  praying  hard  to 
God  ;  I  have  not  slept  for  nights,  and  have  been 
praying  much  of  the  time,  but  I  am  no  better ; 
God  does  not  seem  to  hear."  No ;  and  God  will 
not  hear  prayer  from  a  sinner  that  is  doing  such 
dishonour  to  Christ  as  to  reject  Him.  "  He  that 
believeth  not,  is  condemned  already."  But  in- 
stead of  merely  praying  to  Christ,  cast  yourself 
and  your  sins  upon  Him  :  trust  Him  to  pardon 
you,  if  you  would  be  saved  !  Prayer  will  come 
afterwards. 

(5)  "But  my  sins  are  so  great;  they  are  too 
great :  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  mention  that  Holy 
Name;  I  dare  not  pray."  There  was  one  who 
dared  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
yet  he  cast  himself  on  God,  and  he  went  down  to 
his  house  justified.  God  specially  anticipated  the 
case  of  the  great  sinner.  "  Though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 
Trust  Christ  with  your  sins,  great  as  they  are,  and 
all  shall  be  well ! 

(6)  But  "  I  have  no  faith  :  I  must  wait  till  I 
have  it."  This  is  a  theological  bugbear — a  name 
— that  has  sometimes  great  power  to  do  mischief 
and  keep  souls  in  bondage.  With  or  without  faith, 
will  you  trust  Christ  to  forgive  your  sins  1  Will 
you  do  it  just  as  you  are,  without  waiting  either 
for  faith,  holiness,  or  anything  else  ?  Christ  will 
accept  you  now,  as  you  are  ! 

(7)  "  But  I  don't  understand ;  I  don't  see  the 
way  ! "  Let  me  try  to  explain  it.  Trusting  Christ 
is  just  like  trusting  any  one  else.  If  I  promised 
to  give  you  your  dinner  to-morrow,  you  would 
trust  me,  and  would  make  no  provision  for  it  at 
home ;  you  would  feel  sure  that  you  would  get  it ! 
Then   simply  trust   Christ  to   forgive  your  sins. 
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Why  not  ?     If  you  know  the  Scotch  word,  will  you 
lippen  to  Him? 

(8)  "But  /  «m'<  do  it."  Then  you  are  wicked 
indeed,  and  that  is  the  biggest  sin  you  hare  ever 
yet  done.  To  doubt  Christ's  word,  to  distrust 
Him,  to  "make  Ilim  a  liar!"  You  won't  trust 
Christ ?     Does  not  that  deserve  God's  punishment  ? 

(9)  But  "  I  know  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
from  sinning.  If  I  did  become  a  Christian,  I 
would  be  sure  to  fall,  my  temptations  are  so  many, 
I  would  only  disgrace  the  holy  name  !"  Of  course 
you  could  not  keep  holy  yourself.  You  could  no 
more  make  yourself  holy  than  you  could  deserve 
your  own  pardon.  But  Christ  will  enable  you  to 
be  holy,  and  to  resist  all  temptation.  Why  could 
you  not  keep  holy  before?  Because  you  had  no 
grace  !  Why  shall  you  be  able  to  keep  holy  after 
becoming  a  Christian  ?  Because  Christ  will  give 
you  grace,  as  much  grace  as  you  need  ! 

(10)  But  "my  troubles  won't  let  me  become  a 
Christian,  they  do  not  even  give  me  leave  to 
think  !"  That  is  just  another  reason  why  you 
need  Christ.  Your  troubles  should  take  you  to 
Him,  instead  of  keeping  you  away.  Put  them 
aside  for  a  little ;  think  of  your  sins :  you  need 
deliverance  from  them ;  will  you  trust  them  and 
trust  yourself  to  Christ  for  pardon  ?  He  will  take 
the  troubles  afterwards — not  before — not  even  at 
the  same  time  ! 

10.  I  may  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  cases 
of  false  peace  which  have  been  met  with,  and  how 
to  deal  with  these. 

(1)  "I  think  I  am  all  right;  I  am  so  much 
more  at  ease,  and  content  in  my  mind."  Well, 
but  what  of  your  sins  ?  If  these  are  not  forgiven, 
they  will  ruin  you.  Either  Christ  must  be  bearing 
them,  or  you  are  doing  so  still.  And  so  long  as 
you  are  doing  it,  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  Do  not 
be  for  a  moment  content,  till  you  have  cast  all 
your  sins  upon  Christ ! 

(2)  "  I  think  I  was  converted  long  ago  when  I 
was  a  child ;  but  I  have  been  a  backslider.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  very  careless  !" 
Then  you  never  were  a  Christian ;  and  that  is  but  a 
delusion.  The  only  sure  ground  for  knowing  that 
you  are  a  Christian  is  the  proof  of  a  holy  life, 
from  day  to  day  leaning  upon  Christ.  Begin  at 
the  beginning ;  as  a  poor,  deluded,  lost  sinner,  cast 
yourself  now  upon  Christ,  for  the  pardon  of  your 
sins  ! 

(3)  "I  have  often  got  comfort  in  prayer.  God 
has  heard  me  whenever  I  was  in  trouble,  and  Pie 
has  been  a  help  to  me."  But  what  about  your 
sins?  There  is  no  peace  without  having  the 
burden  of  them  borne  by  Christ  instead  of  you. 
V'hi  never  can  pray  aright,  till  you  have  cast  your- 
self on  Christ.  Cod  is  good  to  the  greatest  sinner  ; 
He  spares  him  in  life;  and  gives  him  all  he  has. 
But  it  is  to  lead  him  to  repentance  and  to  Christ, 
and  there  is  no  safety  without  that ! 

(4)  "  We  have  been  so  much  better  since  coming 


here ;  all  the  teachings  have  done  us  good ;  we 
never  can  be  like  what  we  were  again."  All  these 
are  good  things,  but  they  do  not  make  a  Christian. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  you  to  fall  back  and  to 
become  not  only  as  bad  as  before,  but  much  worse. 
If  these  opportunities  be  not  seized,  they  may 
never  come  again.  There  is  no  safety,  and  there 
should  be  no  peace,  except  in  casting  your  soul 
and  all  your  sins  upon  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  Him 
to  pardon  you  ! 

11.  A  very  important  and  difficult  question 
arises, — How  to  follow  up  such  a  movement,  and 
to  guide  those  who  have  become  Christians  ?  I 
mention  shortly  some  means  that  seem  practicable 
in  this  and  similar  work. 

(1)  I  am  to  have  a  series  of  weekly  prayer 
meetings  specially  for  these  poor  women  and  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  for  two  months  after  our 
regular  work  has  ceased.  They  promise  me  a  very 
large  attendance,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  that  will  be  carried  out.  They  have,  however, 
been  extremely  anxious  that  the  husbands  should 
have  some  of  the  blessing  which  they  have  got. 
This  was  one  of  the  signs  which  very  early  appeared 
in  those  who  really  seemed  to  have  been  converted 
— "  Can  you  do  anything  for  my  husband  ?"  These 
evening  meetings  will  at  least  give  the  men  a 
chance  of  coming  to  us. 

(2)  A  large  mothers'  meeting  is  held  once  a  week 
in  the  same  Hall  as  we  have  been  working  in ;  and 
all  the  women  who  can  come  have  been  invited  to 
attend  it.  It  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year ;  and 
those  who  come  to  it  will  be  looked  after.  I  expect 
a  great  attendance ;  possibly  it  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  size. 

(3)  We  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
women,  and  shall  do  what  we  can  to  visit  them. 
There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  that  is 
not  very  convenient,  and  the  poor  often  change 
their  abodes,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  them. 
We  can  only  promise  to  do  our  best. 

(4)  We  expect  that  they  will  follow  the  advice 
given  them  and  go  to  church.  They  have  been 
warned  how  much  better  church  is  than  mission- 
meetings.  Already  from  15  to  20  are  going  to  one 
church — many  without  bonnets — though  shame 
keeps  them  sorely  back.  I  am  under  the  great 
disadvantage  that  my  own  church  is  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  otherwise,  I  could  look  after  most 
of  them.  We  must  trust  them  to  the  care  of  the 
ministers  they  may  select. 

(5)  And  lastly,  as  the  preceding  remark  sug- 
gests, we  must  in  the  main  commit  them  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  Christ.  On  one  word  of  His 
we  fall  back :  "  Of  all  whom  the  Father  hath 
given  Me  have  I  lost  none ;"  and  on  a  promise, 
"  None  shall  ever  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's 
hand  !"  Faith  never  rests  more  securely  than  on 
this,  that  Christ  will  continue  to  watch  over  the 
work  which  He  has  Himself  begun.  Amen  and 
Amen  ! 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  X. 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE  AND  FORTUNE. 

THE  fair  wind  that  swept  the  good  ship  "Rainbow" 
away  from  California's  golden  shores  carried  her 
quickly  into  a  fresh  and  purer  atmosphere,  moral  as  well 
as  physical.  It  seemed  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gold- 
finders,  as  if  their  brains  had  been  cleared  of  golden  cob- 
webs. They  felt  like  convalescents  from  whom  a  low 
fever  had  suddenly  departed,  leaving  them  subdued, 
restful,  calm,  and  happy. 

"  It  seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,"  observed 
Ben  Trench  one  day,  as  he  and  Polly  sat  on  the  after  part 
of  the  vessel,  gazing  out  upon  the  tranquil  sea. 

"  What  seems  like  a  dream  ?"  asked  Philosopher  Jack, 
as  he  and  Watty  Wilkins  came  aft  and  sat  down  beside 
them. 

' ' Our  recent  life  in  California,"  replied  Ben.  "There 
was  such  constant  bustle  and  toil,  and  restless,  feverish 
activity,  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  now,  everything 
is  so  calm  and  peaceful  and  we  are  so  delightfully  idle. 
I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  all  a  dream." 
"Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Philosopher  Jack.  "There  are 
men,  you  know,  who  hold  that  everything  is  a  dream, 
that  matter  is  a  mere  fancy  or  conception,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  real,  or  actually  in  existence,  but  mind." 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Watty  with  contempt;  "what 
would  these  philosophers  say  if  matter,  in  the  shape  of 
a  fist,  were  to  hit  them  on  their  ridiculous  noses  ?" 

"  They'd  say  that  they  only  imagined  a  fist  and  fancied 
a  blow,  I  suppose,"  returned  Jack. 

"And  would  they  say  that  the  pain  and  the  blood 
were  imagination  also  ? " 
"  I  suppose  they  would." 

"But  what  if  I  were  to  come  on  them  slily  behind 
and  hit  them  on  their  pates  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
see  or  exert  their  terribly  real  and  powerful  minds  ?."  de- 
manded Watty. 

"You  must  ask  one  of  themselves,  Watty,  for  I  don't 
know  much  about  their  views  ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  have  represented  them  correctly,  though  it's  very  likely 
I  have,  for  there  is  no  species  of  nonsense  under  the  sun 
that  men  have  not  been  found  to  hold  and  defend  with 
more  or  less  vigour." 

' '  Would  you  not  call  that  a  proof  of  the  Creator's  in- 
tention that  man  should  exercise  the  investigative  powers 
of  his  mind  ? "  asked  Ben. 

"I  would  call  it  a  proof  of  man's  depravity,"  said 
Wilkins. 

"  What  does  Polly  think?"  asked  Jack,  with  an  amused 
look  at  the  child,  whose  fair  brow  wore  an  anxious  little 
frown  as  she  tried  to  understand. 

"I  think  it's  a  proof  of  both,"  replied  Polly,  with  a 
blush  and  a  laugh  ;  "we  have  got  the  power  to  think 
and  speak  and  reason,  and  we  are  sometimes  very 
naughty." 

"  Well  said,  Polly  ;  we  must  call  you  the  philosopher 
in  future,"  cried  Watty.  ' '  But,  Jack,"  he  added,  with  a 
perplexed  air,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  we  live  in  such  a 
world  of  confusion,  both  as  to  the  limited  amount  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  our  differences  of  opinion, 
while  presumptuous  incapacity  attempts  to  teach  us  on 
the  one  hand,  and  designing  iniquity  or  pure  prejudice 
seeks  to  mislead  us  on  the  other,  and  misconception 
of  one's  meaning  and  motives  all  round  makes  such  a 
muddle  of  the  whole  that — that — it  seems  to  me  the 
search  after  truth  is  almost  hopeless,  at  least  to  ordinary 
minds." 

"I  admit  it  to  be  a  great  difficulty,"  replied  Jack 


"but  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  world  is  well  supplied  with  extraordinary  minds 
to  keep  the  ordinary  minds  right." 

"  True,  but  when  the  extraordinary  minds  differ,  what 
are  the  poor  ordinary  ones  to  do  ?"  asked  Watty. 

"Use  their  brains,  Watty,  use  their  brains,"  said 
Captain  Samson,  who  had  come  aft,  and  been  listening 
to  the  conversation.  "  Your  brains,  whether  good  or 
bad,  were  given  to  be  used,  not  to  be  sold.  The  power 
to  reason  is  a  gift  that  is  not  bestowed  only  on  extra- 
ordinary minds.  The  unlearned  are  sometimes  better 
reasoners  than  the  learned,  though,  of  course,  they  haven't 
got  so  many  tools  to  work  with.  Still,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  all  that's  needful  to  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  them.  God  has  given  to  every  man — 
civilised  and  savage — a  brain  to  think  with,  a  heart  to 
feel  with,  a  frame  to  work  with,  a  conscience  to  guide 
him,  and  a  world,  with  all  its  wonderful  stores,  in  which 
to  do  what  he  will.  Conscience — which,  I  think,  is  well 
named  the  voice  of  God  in  man— tells  him  to  do  right, 
and  forbids  him  to  do  wrong ;  his  heart  glows  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pleasure  when  he  does  well,  and  sinks, 
more  or  less,  when  he  does  ill ;  his  reason  tells  him,  more 
or  less  correctly,  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  great  chart  given  to  enlighten  our 
understandings  and  guide  us  heavenward.  As  my  reason 
tells  me  to  go  to  my  charts  for  safe  direction  at  sea,  so 
every  man's  reason  will  tell  him  to  go  to  God's  revealed 
Word,  when  he  believes  he  has  got  it.  There  he  will 
find  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Word,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it,  that  he  cannot  believe  in  or  accept 
the  Saviour  except  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  will  also  find  the  blessed  truth  that  God  has  promised 
the  Spirit  to  those  who  simply  '  ask '  for  Him.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  all  this.  The  great  and  numberless  diffi- 
culties by  which  we  are  undoubtedly  surrounded  are  diffi- 
culties of  detail,  which  we  may  be  more  or  less  successful 
in  solving,  according  to  our  powers  of  mind,  coupled  with 
our  submission  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  To  some 
extent  we  fail  and  get  into  trouble  because  we  lazily,  or 
carelessly,  let  other  men  think  for  us,  instead  of  making 
use  of  other  men's  thoughts  to  help  us  to  think  for  our- 
selves. Depend  upon  it,  Watty,  we  won't  be  able  to 
justify  ourselves  at  the  judgment  day  by  saying  that 
things  were  too  deep  for  us,  that  everything  seemed  to 
be  in  such  a  muddle  that  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  clear 
'em  up.  Why,  what  would  you  say  of  the  mainspring 
of  a  watch  if  it  were  suddenly  to  exclaim,  '  I'll  give  up 
trying  !  Here  am  I — so  powerful  and  energetic,  and  so 
well  able  to  spin  round — checked,  and  hindered,  and 
harassed  by  wheels  and  pinions  and  levers,  some  going 
this  way,  and  some  going  that  way,  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  and  all  for  no  good  end  that  I  can  see,  buried  as 
I  am  in  this  dark  hole  and  scarcely  allowed  to  move  at 
all'?  Would  it  be  right  or  reasonable  to  charge  the 
watchmaker  with  having  made  the  watch  in  vain,  or 
made  it  wrong?  Of  this  I,  at  least,  am  convinced, 
that  God  is  perfect,  and  that  all  things  are  working 
towards  a  good  end,  God's  sovereignty,  our  mysterious 
free-will  and  personal  responsibility  being  among  these 
'all  tilings.'" 

While  Captain  Samson  was  discoursing  on  these  im- 
portant subjects,  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle  reported 
a  sail  on  the  weather-bow. 

' '  She's  a  whaler,  I  do  believe,  and  her  boats  are  after 
a  sperm  whale,"  said  Simon  O'Rook,  who  stood  by  the 
mizzen  shrouds  looking  intently  at  her  through  his 
double  glass.  Simon,  being  now  a  rich  man,  had  not 
only  taken  a  cabin  passage,  but  had  bought  for  himself 
one  of  the  best  binocular  telescopes  to  be  had  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  O'Rook  was  right,  for  the  whale 

rose  to  blow,  and  swam  towards  the  "Rainbow,"  while 

the  boats  of  the  whaler  immediately  followed  in  pursuit. 

Great  was  the  excitement  on  board  the  "  Rainbow  "  as 

the  men  clustered  on  the  forecastle,  or  ran  up  the  rig- 
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ging,  to  watch  the  chase,  while  the  officers  and  passengers 
gp1  out  their  telescopes. 

"Gome  lure,  roily,"  cried  Jack;  "look  through  my 
glass.  It's  a  rare  chance  you've  got  of  seeing  what  men 
nave  to  go  through  in  order  to  send  oil  to  market." 

Polly  at  once  accepted  the  invitation.  Jack  assisted 
her  to  mount  on  the  top  of  the  capstan  and  arranged  the 
glass. 

•  •  There  she  blows  ! "  shouted  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  an  old  whaler  ;   "  there  she  breaches  !" 

As  he  spoke  the  whale  rose  about  three  miles  to  wind- 
ward of  them,  not  far  from  the  boat  that  led  the  chase. 
The  men  in  the  boat  were  seen  to  bend  to  their  oars,  as 
Captain  Samson  said,  "with  a  will."  Another  moment 
and  the  harpooneer  stood  up  in  the  bow.  The  spectators 
were  too  far  oil'  to  see  the  weapon  used,  but  they  could 
perceive  the  man's  action,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  mistake  as  to  the  result,  when  the  tail  of  the  enormous 
creature  was  suddenly  flourished  in  the  air,  and  came 
down  on  the  sea  like  a  clap  of  distant  thunder. 

"Oh!  oh!!"  shrieked  the  horrified  Polly,  "the 
boat  is  gone  !" 

But  the  boat  was  not  gone.  It  had  been  quickly 
backed  out  of  danger  when  the  harpoon  was  thrown, 
and  reappeared  when  the  cataract  of  spray  sent  up  had 
dispersed. 

"  He's  pouring  water  on  the  rope  now,"  said  Jack,  in 
a  low,  excited  voice,  "to  prevent  its  catching  fire  as  it 
runs  out.     They're  fast  to  the  fish." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  exclaimed  Polly,  squeezing  her  right  eye 
against  the  glass  and  shutting  the  other  with  her  hand. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  no  need  for  telescopes, 
as  the  whale  came  straight  towards  the  "Rainbow," 
dragging  the  boat  after  it,  while  the  other  boats  followed 
as  fast  as  the  men  could  pull.  The  whale-ship  steered 
in  the  same  direction,  but  there  was  scarcely  enough 
wind  to  fill  her  topsails. 

Suddenly  the  leviathan  came  to  the  surface  for  breath, 
not  far  off,  and  sent  up  a  grand  spout  of  water  on  the 
"  Rainbow's  "  starboard  bows.  The  boat  pulled  quickly 
up,  and  another  harpoon  was  sent  deep  into  the  whale's 
side.  It  dived  immediately,  and,  turning  at  an  angle, 
darted  off  in  another  direction.  This  time  the  excited 
onlookers  could  hear  the  cheer  given  by  the  whalers  as 
the  second  "iron"  was  fixed,  and  replied  to  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Soon  the  boat  was  carried  far  away,  and 
the  telescopes  became  again  necessary,  but  ere  long  the 
fish  turned,  and  again  made  for  the  ship.  It  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five  hundred  yards  distant  when 
it  came  to  the  surface  for  the  third  time,  and  the  har- 
pooneer was  distinctly  seen  to  drive  a  lance  deep  into 
its  side,  from  which  fountains  of  blood  flowed.  He  had 
struck  its  "  life,"  as  whalemen  express  it,  and  the  whale 
soon  went  into  its  dying  struggles,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  hit  the  boat,  stove  in  its  side,  and  overturned  it. 

There  was  a  cry  of  consternation  on  board  the  "  Rain- 
bow "  at  this.  Instantly  the  order  was  given  to  lower 
the  boats.  Philosopher  Jack  and  O'Rook  sprang  to 
obey,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  if  they  had  been  part 
of  the  ship's  crew.  In  a  few  seconds  two  boats  were 
rowing  at  full  speed  to  the  rescue,  while  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  whale-ship — still  far  distant — made  for 
tli'-  si  en'-  of  disaster. 

Ere  long  the  rescue  party  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
picking  up  the  wrecked  whalers,  and  found  that  not  a 
man  among  them  had  received  greater  injury  than  a 
bruise  or  two  and  a  ducking.  Their  boat,  however,  was 
completely  destroyed.  They  were  therefore  taken  on 
board  the.  "  Rainbow,"  while  the  whaler's  boats  came  up 
and  secured  their  prize. 

That  night,  while  the  stars  twinkled  at  their  own 
reflections  in  the  sleeping  sea,  the  crew  of  the  whale-ship 
had  a  "gam"  on  board  the  "  Rainbow." 

A  "gam,"  good  reader,  may  be  described  as  a 
"  mail  tea-party  "on  the  sea.  But  it  differs  in  many 
respects  from  such  gatherings  on  shore,  inasmuch  as  the 


revellers  are  not  "a  few  friends"  male  and  female,  but 
are  usually  absolute  strangers  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
male  sex  only.  But  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting 
— on  the  lone  ocean,  far  from  home  and  friends — have  a 
marvellous  effect  in  opening  up  the  fountains  of  the 
human  heart.  The  men  and  officers  fraternised  at  once. 
The  whalers  were  chiefly  American,  the  Rainbowers 
principally  English,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Irish  and 
Scotch.  They  all  spoke  the  same  language  ;  that  was 
enough.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  their 
guests,  powerful  friendships  were  formed.  While  tea,  or 
rather  supper,  was  being  discussed,  these  were  cemented, 
and  when  pipes  were  lit  confidences  of  the  most  touch- 
ing nature  were  interchanged.  Anecdotes  and  stories 
naturally  followed  the  confidences,  broke  up  the  separate 
parties,  and  drew  the  company  more  together.  The 
union  was  finally  and  effectually  concentrated  by  one 
of  the  whaler's  crew  making  a  demand  for  a  song. 

' '  Come,  O'Rook,"  cried  one  of  the  "  Rainbow  "  men, 
"  let's  have  '  The  poor  little  pig  wi'  the  purple  nose.'  " 

O'Rook  began  at  once,  and  sang  with  such  fervour  and 
pathos  that  his  auditors  became  quite  uproarious  in  their 
admiration.  But  when  the  Irishman  called  on  the 
whalers  for  a  ditty,  a  fine-looking  youth  sang  a  song  of 
the  "  Homeward  Bound,"  in  a  voice  so  sweet  and  true, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  men  was  changed,  and  many  a 
moistened  eye  told  that  deep  chords  of  sympathy  had 
been  touched. 

"  Can  you  play  the  fiddle  ?"  asked  one  of  the  men  of 
O'Rook,  when  the  song  was  finished. 

"  Sure,  it's  myself  can  do  that  same,"  he  replied,  with  a 
modest  air,  which  drew  forth  a  peal  of  laughter.  When 
the  fiddle  was  produced  and  O'Rook  struct  up  reels,  and 
strathspeys,  and  hornpipes,  with  a  precision  of  touch  and 
time  and  perfection  of  tune  that  was  far  above  the  average 
of  amateurs,  the  joy  of  the  party  could  no  longer  find 
vent  through  eye  and  mouth.  They  were  forced  to  open 
the  safety-valves  of  heel  and  toe.  For  this  purpose  the 
quarter-deck  was  cleared  and  flags  were  festooned  round 
it  ;  the  officers  joined,  and  Polly  Samson  was  placed  on 
the  capstan,  like  the  presiding  angel  of  the  scene. 

Ah  !  reader,  if  you  have  not  been  for  many  months  on 
the  ocean,  or  in  the  lone  wilderness,  without  seeing  a 
new  face,  or  hearing  a  sweet  sound,  or  feeling  the  power 
of  female  influence,  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  what  we 
describe.  There  was  no  drink  save  coffee  and  tea  at  that 
feast.  The  "  Rainbow  "  was  a  temperance  ship.  But  the 
men  required  no  spirits.  Each  one  had  more  than 
sufficient  within  himself.  The  presence  of  Polly,  too,  had 
a  powerful  effect.  Every  man  there  saw  his  own  particu- 
lar Polly  or  Susan  or  Nancy  in  her  pretty  laughing  face 
and  sparkling  eyes. 

"Your  men  are  powerful  fellows,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  "Rainbow"  to  the  captain  of  the  whaler  ;  "I've  no 
doubt  they'll  be  quite  game  for  work  to-morrow,  though 
they  should  keep  it  up  all  night. " 

"  They  certainly  would,"  replied  the  latter,  "if  called 
on  to  do  duty,  but  they  won't  be  required  to  work  to- 
morrow, for  we  keep  the  Sabbath  on  board  of  our  ship  as 
a  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  we  find  that  we  are  great 
gainers  in  health  and  strength,  while  we  are  no  losers 
of  fish  by  doing  so. " 

"  Ha  !  the  great  Captain  Scoresby  tried  that  before  you, 
and  said  that  he  found  keeping  the  Sabbath  to  be  good  both 
for  body  and  soul,"  said  the  captain  of  the  "  Rainbow." 

"  I  know  he  did,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  I  am  trying 
to  follow  in  Scoresby's  wake. " 

It  was  pretty  late  in  the  evening  before  the  whalers 
could  tear  themselves  away,  and  when  at  last  they  did  so, 
they  expressed  a  unanimous  opinion  that  it  had  been  the 
most  successful  gam  they  had  ever  had  in  their  lives. 

Not  long  after  parting  company  from  the  whale-ship 
the  "  Rainbow  "  sailed  into  the  cold  and  variable  regions 
south  of  Cape  Horn.  Here  they  experienced  what  the 
men  styled  "  very  dirty  weather. "  The  skies  were  seldom 
blue  and  the  decks   were  never  dry,  while   it  became 
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necessary  to  keep  the  stove  burning  constantly  in  the 
cabin  and  the  berth-ports  almost  always  shut. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  poor  Ben  Trench  was  to  injure 
his  health  severely.  His  cough  increased,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  his  complaint,  which  at  first  had 
only  threatened  to  grow  worse,  had  now  become  chronic 
and  serious. 

"  Watty,"  he  said  one  day,  while  his  friend  sat  beside 


his  cot  reading  to  him,  "  it's  of  no  use  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  facts.  I  fear  that  I  am  now  hopelessly  ill,  and 
that  I  shall  never  see  father  or  mother  or  Susan  again  in 
this  world." 

"  O  Ben  !  don't  speak  like  that,"  said  Watty,  laying 
down  the  book,  and  gently  taking  his  friend's  thin  hand 
in  both  of  his.  "  You  mustn't  do  it.  It  will  only  make 
you  worse.     When  we  get  out  of  this  horrible  region  into 


the  trade  winds  and  the  sunshine  near  the  line  you'll  be 
a  new  man.  Come  now,  cheer  up,  Ben,  and  don't  let  your 
good  little  nurse  see  you  with  such  a  sad  face." 

Polly's  step  was  heard  at  the  moment.  She  entered 
with  a  bowl  of  sotrp. 

"  Here,  Ben,  this  will  do  you  good,"  she  said,  handing 
him  the  bowl.  "  The  cook  says  it's  the  stuff  to  stick  to 
your  ribs.  There  now,  I  can't  stop  to  give  it  you,  for 
father  wants  me,  but  you're  all  right  when  Watty's  by. 
Are  you  better  ?" 

"  Well,  not  much,"  replied  Ben  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I'm 


always  the  better  of  seeing  your  little  face.  Don't  be 
long  of  returning,  Poll." 

When  she  had  left,  Ben  drank  the'soup,  and  then  lay 
down  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  warm  latitudes  will  do  me  good, 
Watty,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  feel  as  if  they  would. 
Still  I'm  resigned  to  God's  will,  though  it  seems  sad  to 
die  so  young,  and  just  when  I've  come  to  know  my  dear 
Redeemer,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  done  some  little  work 
for  Him.  It  seems  so  strange  to  be  saved  and  not  allowed 
time  to  do  anything." 
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"You  tow  done  something,"  returned  his  friend  with 
an  earnest  look  ;  "  if  1  have  really  turned  to  Jesus  at  all, 
it  has  been  through  your  influence,  Ben,  and  I'm  sure 
thai  Jack  would  say  the  same  of  himself,  and  if  he  and  1 
are  spared  to  do  any  good  work  for  our  Lord,  it  will  bo 
nil  owing  to  you." 

■•  Not  to  me,  Watty,  not  to  me,"  rejoined  lien,  with  a 
glad  look  ;  •'  but  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  has  used  me  as  an 
instrument  in  this,  1  shall  have  cause  to  praise  Him  for 
it  throughout  eternity.  Oh  !  is  it  not  strange  that  in  a 
region  where  there  is  so  little  godliness,  and  while  we  were 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  gold,  our  eyes  should  have  been 
opened  to  see  and  appreciate  the  true  gold  ?  But  now, 
Watty,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
do  me  a  favour.  1  want  yon  to  go  yourself  to  our  house, 
without  delay,  and  break  it  to  mother." 

He  paused.  Watty  laid  his  face  in  the  bedclothes, 
and  wept  silently. 

"They  are  very  fond  of  you,"  continued  Ben,  "and  I 
should  not  like  them  to  hear  of  it  from  any  one  but  you. 
Be  very  tender  to  Susan,  Watty.  Poor  Susan,  she  will 
need  comfort,  and  you  know  how  to  direct  her." 

For  some  time  Ben  Trench  continued  talking,  and  then 
fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  in  which  his  friend  left  him, 
while  Polly  watched  by  his  side. 

The  warm  latitudes  did  no  good  to  the  invalid.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sullered  much  from  the  heat,  and  became 
visibly  weaker. 

At  last  the  shores  of  old  England  drew  nigh.  A  few 
days  more  and  they  should  sight  land.  They  sought  to 
cheer  him  with  this,  but  there  was  no  answering  sparkle 
in  Ben's  ejres. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  faintly,  "  I  shall  see  them  all  again, 
but  not  here." 

Ben  was  dying  when  the  "  Rainbow  "  approached  the 
British  Channel.  The  whole  of  the  previous  day  a  stiff 
gale  had  blown,  and  this  had  not  much  abated  when 
night  drew  on.  Liverpool  was  their  port,  and  the  captain 
carried  on  full  sail — more  than  the  good  ship  could  well 
bear.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  felt  so  sure  of  his 
course  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  shorten  sail 
on  nearing  the  Land's  End,  or  that  he  was  anxious,  at  all 
hazards,  to  reach  port  before  Ben  Trench  should  die,  but 
he  held  on  recklessly,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  ran 
the  "  Rainbow "  straight  against  the  high  cliffs  not  far 
from  the  Cornish  town  of  St.  Just. 

The  wreck  of  the  ship  was  complete  in  a  few  seconds. 
All  her  masts  went  over  the  side,  and  the  waves  over- 
whelmed her.  She  would  have  gone  down  in  deep  water 
if  she  had  not  been  dashed  between  two  rocks  and  held 
there.  Time  was  thus  given  for  one  of  the  boats  to  be 
got  out,  but  utter  confusion  reigned,  for  the  captain  had 
disappeared.  No  wonder  that  several  of  the  men  leaped 
into  her,  crying,  "Every  man  for  himself,"  and  en- 
deavoured to  cast  off. 

"  Have  you  got  Polly  ? "  cried  Jack,  as  he  dimly  saw  a 
figure  staggering  through  the  turmoil  of  wind  and  whirl- 
ing spray. 

"All  safe  !"  gasped  Captain  Samson. 

Jack  instantly  jumped  into  the  boat  ami  found  O'Rook 
struggling  to  prevent  one  of  the  men  from  cutting  the 
hawser.  Jack  knocked  the  man  down,  and,  hauling  the 
boat  close  alongside,  shouted,  "Jump,  Captain,  jump!  " 
The  captain  did  so  at  the  right  moment,  and  alighted 
safely,  though  with  great  violence.  Just  then  Watty 
Wilkins  was  seen  striving  to  lift  Ben  Trench  over  the 
bulwark  of  the  ship.  It  was  impossible  to  render  him 
assistance,  though  Jack  tried  to  do  so,  for  at  the  moment 
a  towering  billow  fell  on  the  deck  and  tore  the  invalid 
from  his  grasp.  With  a  shriek  of  despair  Watty  fell 
back  into  the  sea,  but  was  caught  by  one  of  the  men  and 
hauled  into  the  boat,  whieli  was  then  cut  adrift.  It  was 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  next  wave  dashed  their 
ship  to  pieces. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  landing  among  per- 
pendicular cliffs  which  were  lashed  by  roaring  breakers, 


they  were  obliged  to  push  out  to  sea,  where  they  rowed  till 
daylight,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Penzance  Harbour. 

Leaving  the  others  to  report  the  news,  Jack  and 
Wilkins  started  off  along  the  coast  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  They  found  the  spot,  but  not  a  vestige  was  to  be 
seen  of  what  had  so  long  been  their  home,  save  a  few 
broken  spars,  here  and  there,  far  down  in  the  clefts  of  in- 
accessible rocks.  A  fisherman,  however,  told  them  that 
several  bodies  had.been  thrown  into  a  little  bay,  and  were 
then  lying  in  a  shed  near  the  spot.  Hastening  thither, 
they  found  five  lying  side  by  side.  Among  them  were 
those  of  poor  Ben  Trench  and  the  captain  of  the  ship 
— the  one  strong,  stalwart,  and  still  ruddy  in  the  face,  the 
other  attenuated  and  ghastly,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  one  who  had,  as  it  were,  died  a  double  death. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  terrible  scene.  While  Jack 
and  Captain  Samson  remained  to  attend  to  the  dead, 
Wilkins  set  off,  without  delay,  to  be  first,  if  possible,  in 
breaking  the  sad  news  to  his  friend's  family,  according  to 
promise. 

In  regard  to  the  wreck,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she, 
with  all  her  precious  freight,  was  scattered  on  the  rugged 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  and  our  adventurers  stood  once  more 
on  their  native  shores  without  even  the  means  of  paying 
their  travelling  expenses  home.  They  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  their  invested  wealth,  fearing  that  their  state- 
ments might  be  disbelieved.  They  therefore  stood 
literally  in  the  position  of  beggars. 

In  this  extremity  they  found  the  hospitable  men  of 
Cornwall  to  be  friends  indeed  and  full  of  sympathy. 
To  be  continued. 


profession  anrj  practice. 

Q  AY  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better, 

^     Do  well  seems  the  spirit,  say  well  is  the  letter. 

Say  well  is  godly,  and  helps  to  please, 

But  do  well  lives  godly,  and  gives  the  world  ease. 

Say  well  to  silence  sometimes  is  bound, 

But  do  well  is  free  on  every  ground. 

Say  well  has  friends — some  here,  some  there, 

But  do  well  is  welcome  everywhere. 

By  say  well  many  to  God's  word  cleaves, 

But  for  lack  of  do  well  it  often  leaves. 

If  say  well  and  do  well  were  bound  in  one  frame, 

Then  all  were  done,  all  were  won,  and  gotten  were  gain. 

[Found  in  earliest  extant  edition  of  "  Gude  and  Godlike 
Ballatcs  ;  "  as  also  in  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  attri- 
buted to  Richard  Cox,  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Ely,  which  has  only  been  recently  published?^ 


True  friendship  there  cannot  be,  unless  in  such  as  thou 
cementest  together  cleaving  unto  thee. — St.  Augustine. 

Generally  the  people  who  repent  the  most  think  they 
are  impenitent,  and  people  feel  most  their  need  when 
they  think  they  do  not  feel  at  all ;  for  we  are  no  judges 
of  our  feelings. — Spurgeon. 

I  have  not  myself  found  travelling  congenial  to  much 
inner  work.  I  always  required  an  extra  effort  to  keep 
to  quiet  reading  and  prayer. — The  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod. 

Most  popular  stories  are  based  on  the  natural ;  the 
finest  characters  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  growth  of 
the  old  man  ;  at  all  events,  to  have  been  irrespective  of 
any  knowledge  or  recognition  of  Christ.  Now  I  believe 
in  my  soul,  that  all  which  one  discovers  of  out-and-out 
good  among  men,  really  and  truly,  is  ever  found,  as  a 
fact,  to  have  arisen  from  the  recognition  of  the  super- 
natural, a  power  coming  to  the  soul  through  Jesus  Christ. 
— The  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
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Eattooing. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Jamieson,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's,  Glasgow. 

"Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  His  children.' 
Deuteronomy  xsxii.  5. 

/^\NE  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  observable 
^  in  all  people  who  worship  a  multiplicity  of 
gods  is  the  practice  of  inscribing  upon  their  persons 
the  insignia  or  armorial  bearings  of  the  idol  they 
are  specially  attached  to.  Each  of  the  numerous 
divinities  of  the  heathen  has  his  distinctive  spot. 
And  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  the  old  as  well 
as  the  young,  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  of  their 
devotees  are  known  from  the  worshippers  of  every 
other  idol  by  their  having  his  mark  imprinted  in 
a  visible  and  palpable  form  on  some  part  of  their 
bodies.  While  some  of  these  spots,  engraven  on 
the  hands,  the  arms,  or  the  feet,  are  deep  and  in- 
delible, being  branded  on  the  flesh  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  irons,  or  made  by  means  of  colouring 
matter  introduced  into  the  skin  by  small  punctures, 
others  are  performed  by  simply  painting  on  the 
surface,  and  consequently  they  require  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  These  painted  spots  sometimes 
amount  to  fifty  or  a  hundred,  though  there  is 
always  one  large  and  characteristic  one,  which  in 
all  ages  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  sacred 
obligation.  And  the  impression  consists  of  differ- 
ent colours  and  is  drawn  in  various  forms,  accord- 
ing as  the  worshipper  is  attached  to  one  deity  or 
another.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  he  be  connected  with 
one  particular  idol,  his  forehead  is  marked  with  a 
straight  line  traced  in  blue  colours ;  if  he  be  a 
worshipper  of  another,  it  is  marked  by  a  horizontal 
or  curved  line  with  red  paint ;  if  he  be  the  votary 
of  a  third,  it  is  spotted  with  an  oval  or  a  circle  in 
green.  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu  have  their  mark 
in  vermilion,  while  those  of  Siva,  another  Hindoo 
god,  have  a  black  spot  on  their  forehead  made  of 
the  ashes  of  cow-dung.  In  short,  the  colour  and 
the  form  of  these  painted  spots  are  greatly  diversi- 
fied, as  they  are  considered  badges  of  distinction — 
nay,  venerated  as  emblems  of  sacredness.  And,  in 
consequence,  it  is  incumbent  on  parents  to  subject 
their  children  to  the  operation  in  some  shape  or 
another  at  an  early  age.  For,  as  they  are  religious 
symbols,  to  bear  them  is  an  indispensable  duty. 
And  so  universal  is  the  practice  among  all  classes, 
that  if  it  were  wanted  to  know  whether  a  particu- 
lar person  was  the  servant  of  one  god  or  another,  a 
single  glance  at  the  spot  upon  his  face  or  his  fore- 
head would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  idol  of  his 
worship.  This  practice  has  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  from  the  earliest  ages,  for  some  bore  the 
spot  of  Baal  or  of  Ashtoreth  (the  Sun  and  Moon, 
which  latter  is  called  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  in 
Jeremiah  xliv.  17) ;  some  bore  the  symbol  of  Beel- 
zebub, the  god  of  flies,  or  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the 
Moabites.  Others,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  the  spot 
of  the  bull,  Apis  (the  Golden  Calf),  or  some  others  of 
the  deities  of  Egypt.     Whether  or  not  the  practice 


had  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  that  country  whilst 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  laud  of 
bondage,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  many  allusions 
made  to  it  in  the  books  of  Moses,  that  the  Israelites 
had  often  witnessed  the  observance  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  idolatrous  tribes  through  which 
they  passed  in  their  journey  to  Canaan.  So  well 
acquainted,  it  seems,  had  they  become  with  those 
badges  of  idolatry,  that  they  not  only  knew  which 
was  the  spot  of  Baal  and  which  was  the  spot  of 
Ashtoreth,  but  could  have  pointed  out  with  certainty 
amongst  any  group  of  strangers  who  might  have 
strolled  into  the  Israelitish  camp,  who  was  the  god 
which  each  of  them  worshipped,  and  what  was  not 
the  spot  of  his  children.  Nay,  so  familiar  had  they 
become  with  this  peculiar  feature  of  heathendom, 
that,  as  the  passage  we  are  considering  indicates, 
they  had  adopted  the  word  "spot"  into  their 
Hebrew  language,  as  the  most  certain  and  ordinary 
way  of  describing  a  particular  form  of  worship. 
And  Moses  could  introduce  the  term  into  this 
sacred  song,  in  the  perfect  assurance  of  its  being 
understood  by  all  his  countrymen,  whether  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  it  by  witnessing  the  prac- 
tice amongst  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  or  some  of 
themselves  had  made  it,  as  they  often  made  other 
observances  of  the  heathen,  a  spectacle  common  and 
well  known  among  them,  by  its  visible  exhibition 
on  their  own  persons. 

At  no  time,  we  are  certain,  were  the  servants  of 
the  true  God  required  to  have  their  faces  or  their 
foreheads  inscribed  with  any  marks  expressive  of 
their  devotion  to  His  service,  and  by  which  they 
could  be  distinguished  from  all  the  worshippers  of 
idols.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  follow  the  practice  by  a  law  recorded  in 
Leviticus  xix.  28  ;  "  Ye  shall  not  print  any  marks 
upon  you :  I  am  the  Lord."  The  passage  before 
us,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  intimating  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  song  were  destitute 
of  the  proper  and  discriminating  spot  of  Jehovah's 
children.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  as  the  worship- 
pers of  idols  were  literally  distinguished  by  marks 
on  their  faces  or  their  foreheads,  which  afforded  at 
a  glance  a  sure  and  public  token  of  the  god  they 
served,  so  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  were 
figuratively  known  to  be  attached  to  His  service 
by  their  manners  and  observances,  as  much  as  if 
they  had  the  spot  upon  their  persons.  In  exact 
conformity  with  this  figurative  use  of  the  term, 
are  several  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  In  one  of 
these  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  "  bearing  about 
with  him  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (that  is, 
the  wounds  or  sufferings  he  endured  for  the  cause 
of  Christ).  In  Ezekiel  ix.  3,  4,  the  God  of  Israel 
is  represented  as  calling  "  to  the  man  clothed  with 
linen,  which  had  the  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side ; 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be 
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done  in  the  midst  thereof."  (See  also  Song  of 
Solomon  viii.  6  ;  Revelation  viL  3,  ix.  4,  xiii.  16, 
xiv.  9,  xx.  4.) 

In  these  passages  nothiug  more  is  meant  than, 
by  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  this  well-known 
pagan  custom,  to  intimate  that  the  children  of  God 
have  peculiar  traits  of  character,  by  which  they 
are  as  easily  distinguishable  from  the  men  of  the 
world  as  if  they  had  His  spot  engraven  on  their 
foreheads.  Accordingly,  every  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  remember,  that  when  Peter  and 
John  were  first  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Jewish  Council,  the  judges,  considering  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  language,  their  behaviour,  and  their 
views,  "  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus."  And  the  primitive  Christians 
became,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  well  known  to  the  heathen  by  the  spirituality 
of  their  tempers  and  the  devotedness  of  their 
lives,  as  if  the  painted  spot  had  been  detected  upon 
their  persons. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  Church  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  discover  who  were  the  children  of 
God ;  for  the  contrast  between  the  believers  in 
Christ  and  the  votaries  of  idolatry  was  as  obvious 
and  as  striking  to  the  eye  as  if  they  had  carried  a 
badge  of  Christianity  about  with  them.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  when  the  gospel  is  so  gener- 
ally professed,  and  the  artificial  manners  of  society 
so  gTeatly  conceal  the  real  characters  of  men,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  discover  who  are  the  real 
children  of  God.  For  while  in  some  the  feeling  of 
piety  is  so  ardent,  and  the  language  of  piety  so 
habitual,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  family  to 
whom  they  belong,  there  are  others  so  retiring  and 
so  sensitive  as  to  give  little  or  no  sign  that  they 
belong  to  God.  But  although  it  is  often  not  easy 
to  discover  who  are  His  children,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  difficult  to  determine  that  some  are  not.  For 
there  are  certain  features  of  character  and  habits 
of  life,  so  plainly  and  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
what  is  required  by  the  Word,  or  pleasing  to  the 
mind  of  God,  that  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
determining  that  those  who  cherish  these  have  not 
"  the  spot  of  His  children." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  before  concluding  this 
paper,  that  besides  the  spots  which  have  exclu- 
sively a  religious  reference,  there  are  many  designed 
merely  for  pleasure  and  ornament.  The  practice 
of  inscribing  marks  upon  the  person,  though 
common  to  all  savages  and  barbarians,  is  eminently 
an  oriental  custom — Eastern  people  being  fond  of 
painting  birds,  trees,  houses,  and  walls  of  cities  on 
their  hands  and  arms,  just  as  our  British  tars,  in 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  profession,  often 
tattoo  their  arms  with  representations  of  ships, 
anchors,  etc.  Accordingly,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  re- 
presents the  Lord  as  expressing  His  unalterable 
love  for  Zion  thus  :  "  Behold  I  have  graven  thee  on 
the  palms  of  my  hands;  thy  walls  are  continually 
before  Me."     This  figurative  mode  of  speech  is  still 


often  used  by  natives  of  the  East,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  city  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  sacred  cities, 
would  express  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  words. 

3^tnt8  antJ  P?dps  to  Bible  Enterpretatton ; 

OK 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BIBLE  IDIOMS 

for  Family  Use, 

By  Robert  Young,  LL.D. 

I.  Human  parts,  actions,  and  feelings,  are,  in  the 
Scriptures,  frequently  ascribed  to  GOD,  not  because  they 
are  really  in  Him,  but  because  such  effects  proceed  from 
Him  as  are  like  to  those  that  flow  from  such  parts, 
actions,  and  feelings  in  men,  and  because  we  can  only 
appreciate  or  understand  the  Unknown  by  analogies  drawn 
from  that  which  is  known.  As,  for  example,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : — 

' '  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.  It 
repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth, 
and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart"  (Gen.  vi.  3,  6).  "Go 
to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language" 
(xi.  7).  "And  the  Lord  went  his  way"  (xviii.  33). 
"  Moab  is  my  washpot :  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my 
shoe"  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  "Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  out 
of  sleep,  and  like  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth  by  reason 
of  wine"  (lxxviii.  65).  "Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  my 
adversaries"  (Isa.  i.  24).  "I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up 
early  and  speaking"  (Jer.  vii.  13).  "By  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  tlte  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live" 
(Deut.  viii.  3).  "  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  in 
fury"  (Lev.  xxvi.  28).  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us"  (Ps.  iv.  6).  "  So  the  Lord 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger"  (Josh.  vii.  26). 
"And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him"  (Luke  i.  66). 
"  All  things  are  naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do"  (Heb.  iv.  13).  "But  this  man 
...  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (x.  12).  "  For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth "  (xii.  6).  ' '  The  cries  of  them 
that  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
sabaoth"  (Jas.  v.  4).  "  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
the  godly"  (2  Peter  ii.  9). 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  such  as  these 
tenfold,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Of  course  all  these  forms 
of  speech  and  expression  must  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
namely,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
properly  be  likened  to,  or  compared  with,  anything  that 
is  created.  Such  language  is  only  an  accommodation  to 
our  imperfect  capacities,  and  is  used  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  all  history  and 
experience  testify  that  those  who  try  most  rigidly  to 
divest  God  of  such  anthropomorphic  conceptions  are 
most  likely  to  deprive  Him  of  His  personality  altogether, 
and  resolve  Him  into  a  mere  Pri'  "iple,  which  is  practi- 
cally pantheism  or  atheism. 

II.  God  is  frequently  represented  in  Scripture  as  dealing 
with  men  as  they  deal  with  Him.  As  in  the  following 
passages  : — 

"  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thyself  merciful ; 
with  the  upright  thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright  ;  with 
the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure  ;  and  with  the 
fro  ward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  unsavoury"  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
26,  27).  "  The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him  ; 
and  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  for- 
sake him,  he  will  forsake  you"  (2  Chron.  xv.  2).  "But 
if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses"  (Matt.  vi.  15).  See  also 
Matt,  xviii.  35  ;  John  xv.  14  ;  Josh.  vii.  12  ;  Jud.  ii.  20,  etc. 

These  and  similar  passages  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  we  are  told  in  Isaiah  lv.  8,  9 — "  My  thoughts 
are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
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saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts," — since  the  first  class  of 
passages  points  to  the  element  of  justice  or  rectitude,  hut 
the  second  to  that  of  loving-kindness  or  grace. 

III.  Abstract  and  inanimate  things  are  frequently  in 
the  Scriptures  personified,  e.g. — 

Ears  are  ascribed  to  the  heavens,  the  earth,  death, 
and  destruction  ;  eyes  to  the  sea  and  the  mountains  ; 
hands  to  the  deep  ;  a  voice  to  the  deep,  wisdom,  and 
understanding  ;  a  will  to  the  flesh  and  mind  ;  witnessing 
to  an  altar,  a  song,  a  stone,  blood,  and  water  ;  speaking 
to  the  ear,  eye,  foot,  days,  years,  law,  blood,  righteous- 
ness, and  blood  of  sprinkling  ;  knowing,  rejoicing,  rising 
and  going  down  to  the  sun  ;  being  roused  from  sleep  to 
the  sword  and  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  skipping  and  leaping  to 
mountains  and  hills  ;  crying  out  to  the  heart  and  flesh, 
and  wisdom  and  understanding  ;  seeing  and  preaching  to 
the  Scripture  ;  judging  to  the  word  ;  teaching  to  grace, 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  ;  leading  and  guiding  to  light, 
truth,  and  the  commandments  ;  dominion  and  enmity  to 
death  ;  mastery  to  sin  ;  comforting  to  a  rod  and  staff ; 
carrying  a  message  to  anger,  fear,  light,  mercy,  and 
truth  ;  and  every  Christian  virtue  to  charity  or  love. 

W$i  3Srook, 

THOU  little  brook,  so  bright  and  clear, 
For  ever  hast'ning  past  me  here, 
"While  I  stand  by,  in  wonder  lost, 
Say  whence  thou  comest,  whither  go'st. 

"  From  out  the  dusky  rock  I  come, 
O'er  flower  and  moss  my  race  I  run  ; 
My  dancing  mirror,  as  it  plays, 
Keflects  the  blue  sky's  smiling  face. 

"  Hence,  then,  my  happy,  playful  air, 
It  drives  me  on  I  know  not  where. 
Who  called  me  from  the  rock's  dark  side, 
I  think  that  He  will  be  my  guide." 

J.  W.  C. 
Translated  from  the  German  {of  Goethe). 

NIGHT  CLASSES  IN  COUNTRY  PARISHES. 

Among  many  letters  we  have  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Talks  with  Farm  Servants  "  which  have  appeared 
in  our  columns,  is  one  making  a  practical  suggestion. 
The  writer,  a  lady,  is  of  opinion  that  country  servants 
have  time  to  spare  in  the  evenings  of  the  winter  half-year, 
and  would  be  able  and  willing  to  attend  classes  (over 
which  the  minister  should  preside)  conducted  by  ladies 
and;  gentlemen,  the  aim  being  partly  to  give  useful 
instruction  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  imperfect 
attainments  made  at  school,  and  partly  to  raise  to  a 
higher  level  the  prevalent  ideas  entertained  by  such 
servants  of  the  way  to  spend  their  spare  time.  A  stated 
portion  of  time  might  be  given  at  each  meeting  to  actual 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
another  portion  to  carefully  selected  "readings"  from 
good  authors.  Suppose  such  classes  to  meet  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  it  would  be  natural  to  have  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  fortnight,  an  evening  of  entertainment,  when  what 
is  known  in  towns  as  a  "penny  reading"  should  be  at- 
tempted. It  would  never  do  to  "speak  down"  to  a 
particular  class  on  such  an  evening  ;  the  whole  parish- 
ioners, of  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
should  turn  out,  and  members  of  every  class  should  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  evening.  Whether  with  or 
without  such  an  entertainment,  the  suggestion  of  classes 
may  be  commended  to  country  ministers  and  others.  It 
would  do  many  of  our  young  farmers  a  world  of  good  to 
take  part  in  such  an  enterprise.  Upon  farmers  and  their 
families  rests  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
often  deplorable  state  of  matters  in  rural  parishes. 


Some  letting  Suns; 

OR 

MUSINGS   OF  AN   OLD   MAN. 

1.  Hephzt  Brat. 

By  Veronica. 

"  All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 
Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree." 

Soothey. 

rpHE  eventide  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  day. 
-*-  There  may  be  in  it  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  but 
so  it  is  with  everything  truly  beautiful — perhaps 
because  we  are,  as  it  were,  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
who  have  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  fulness  of 
joy  to  which  we  are  destined.  The  melancholy  in 
us,  so  to  say,  is  the  truth,  which  is  expressed  by  a 
panting  after  the  more  perfect  condition  for  which 
we  were  created.  I  have  watched  many  lives  as 
they  have  progressed  and  sunk  to  their  rest,  for  I 
have  lived  among  my  people  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  melan- 
choly, if  it  can  be  so  called,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
sense  of  a  falling  short  of  the  ideal,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  life  and  in  the  aspirations  after  perfection 
within.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  a  strong  proof  of 
our  being  destined  hereafter  to  a  more  perfect 
condition  than  that  we  can  realise  here,  as  no 
strong  desire  would  be  implanted  in  our  natures 
merely  to  be  mocked.  But  though  we  call  that 
mysterious  component  part  of  our  nature  melan- 
choly, it  is  not  well  named  ;  melancholy  would  imply 
hopelessness,  disappointment,  and  despair.  But 
the  soberness,  sadness  perhaps,  of  Christ  our  Master 
was  composed  of  none  of  these  elements.  The 
melancholy  of  Christ  was  a  mourning  for  the  past, 
but  it  was  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  So  it  is, 
or  should  be,  with  Christians ;  sorrow  for  sin  will 
sadden  the  heart  and  check  the  wild  impulses  of  the 
natural  man,  but  it  will  not  quench  hope  in  Christ. 

These  thoughts  came  over  me  as  I  sat  in  my 
garden  watching  the  setting  sun.  A  young  thing 
who  placed  my  chair  in  my  favourite  spot  left  me 
saying,  "  Yes,  it's  very  beautiful,  but  so  melancholy; 
I  cannot  bear  to  watch  the  sun  set." 

Ah  !  I  have  watched  many  a  sunset,  not  only  in 
the  sky,  but  in  the  lives  of  my  people,  and  was  my 
feeling  when  I  have  stood  by  their  bedsides  only 
sad  ?  Certainly  not ;  hope,  and  even  joy,  and  much 
peace,  have  had  their  place  in  those  solemn  hours. 

Well,  I  have  been  spared  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  more  than  my  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
here,  as  I  sit  in  my  green  garden  chair,  I  will  look 
back  upon  a  few  of  the  sunsets  I  have  seen  in  my 
parish. 

First,  poor  dear  Hephzy  Bray.  She  was  born  in 
the  parish,  of  respectable  parents,  and  married 
young — a  sailor.  She  had  met  him  when  she  went 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Allport,  and  the  marriage 
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was  hasty  and  not  happy.  A  few  words  will  sketch 
the  events  of  twenty-five  years.  A  drunken  hus- 
band, and.  consequently,  poverty  and  even  home- 
lessness  ;  children  who  were  the  worse  for  bad 
example  ;  toil  beyond  the  healthy  limit,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  a  blessing  and  becomes  a  weariness  ; 
widowhood ;  loneliness.  One  child  only  clung  to 
the  mother  and  was  dutiful,  and  she,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, came  back  to  the  village  with  her. 

The  mother  and  child  were  inseparable.  They 
both  worked  in  the  fields — turnip-hoeing,  weeding, 
reaping,  hay-making,  and  such  like — and  the  work 
was  heavy  for  two  such  slender  women,  but  they 
were  uncomplaining,  and  always  seemed  contented 
and  happy. 

But  when  Lizzie  was  six-aud-twenty  she  took  a 
bad  cold  ;  and,  almost  before  we  knew  what  was 
amiss,  she  was  far  gone  in  a  rapid  consumption. 
In  three  months  from  the  day  she  gave  up  work, 
she  lay  under  a  green  mound  in  the  village  church- 
yard, with  a  little  headstone  on  which  one  read — 
'•Lizzie  Bray,  aged  26.     Died  May  1,  18—." 

Ah,  those  headstones  !  What  epitomes  of  sad 
life-stories  they  tell !  What  endings  of  sunny 
lives,  weary  lives,  holy  lives,  sinful  lives  are  summed 
up  in  the  few  lines  on  the  gravestones  !  Lives  be- 
gun in  hope,  and  ended  in  weariness  and  disap- 
pointment !  Lives  lived  bravely  and  faithfully, 
conquering  at  last  the  many  enemies  who  have 
beset  the  way  !  Lives  full  of  promise,  but  wrecked 
through  sin  and  wilfulness !  Lives  sanctified 
throughout  by  the  blessed  hope  and  faith  of  a 
Christian  ! 

"  Lizzie  Bray,  aged  26.     Died  May  1,  18—." 

How  she  used  to  sing  over  her  work.  How  she 
used  to  dance  along  the  field  paths  with  her  bundle  on 
her  head,  light-hearted  and  light-footed,  to  her  work. 

"  Nothing  hurts  me,"  she  used  to  say ;  "  but  I 
wish  mother  needn't  work  so  hard.  I  am  never  so 
happy  as  when  there's  plenty  to  do  and  I  am  out 
in  the  fields.  I  should  be  wretched  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  work." 

Hephzy's  gentle,  patient  face  had  a  sad  look 
upon  it  the  first  day  she  went  out  to  work  alone. 
A  glimmer  of  tears  was  in  her  eyes,  but  they  had 
well-nigh  wept  their  fountains  dry  in  the  sad  days 
gone  by.  Still,  her  face  brightened  into  a  smile  as 
one  or  another  of  the  neighbours  spoke  a  kind  word 
to  her,  or  as  a  friend  pressed  her  hand  and  asked 
her  to  come  and  sit  by  her  and  share  her  dinner 
under  the  hedge.  She  and  Lizzie  always  used  to 
dine  from  the  same  platter,  taken  out  of  the  same 
yellow  handkerchief,  hidden  while  they  worked  in 
the  long  grass  ! 

" '  A  day's  march  nearer  home,'  another  link 
loosened,  a  nearer  view  of  the  land  afar  off,  an- 
other proof  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love;  for 
'  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.'  " 

Such  were  Hephzy's  thoughts  as  she  bent  her 
weary  back  over  the  weeding,  and  there  was  more 
<>f  hope  than  repining  in  them. 


But  the  hard  life  told  on  her,  and  rheumatism 
settled  in  her  limbs,  and  the  poor  hands  which 
had  worked  so  hard,  grew  cramped,  stiff,  swollen, 
and  useless.  And  after  two  years  of  suffering  and 
of  scant  food  and  raiment,  the  squire  of  the  parish 
put  her  into  one  of  the  alms-houses  in  the  village. 

They  were  sweet  little  homes,  bowered  about 
with  jessamine,  clematis,  and  tea-plant,  with  trim 
little  gardens  in  front,  and  a  patch  for  vegetables 
behind,  and  Hephzy  was  proud  of  her  pretty  room. 
She  kept  it  like  a  little  palace,  so  daintily  clean 
and  smart,  in  spite  of  her  crippled  hands  and 
stiffened  limbs.  And  she  sat  by  her  little  fire 
with  a  big  book  open  before  her,  when  her  work 
was  done,  and  did  her  neighbours  good  by  her 
sweet  and  peaceful  face.  She  said  little  (it  wasn't 
her  way  to  speak  much),  but  she  smiled  and  was 
thankful,  and  was  pleased  with  all  she  had. 

I  went  to  see  her  one  day,  and  was  struck  by 
the  sweet  and  gentle  resignation  of  her  manner, 
and  of  the  few  words  that  she  said. 

"  Yes,  the  Lord  took  her,"  she  said,  when  she 
had  asked  me  "How  many  years  it  was  agone 
since  Lizzie  died  V  "And  it  was  well,  poor  love, 
she  went  before  the  shine  had  gone  out  of  life,  and 
what  life  she  did  live  was  sweet  to  her.  I  am 
waiting  now  to  go  to  her,  and  I  know  she'll  call 
me  when  I  am  to  go.  She  loved  the  Master,  and 
I  know  she's  safe  with  Him.  Ah,  see,  sir  !  I  can 
see  'em  to-night.     It's  there  I've  got  to  go  !" 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  setting  sun  had  lighted 
up  some  distant  hills,  which  were  only  seen  when 
so  illuminated.  "  That's  the  land  she's  gone  to, 
and  I  shall  soon  go  to  her."  I  know  it's  out  and 
beyond,  but  yet  that's  where  it  lies." 

That  was  the  last  sunset  she  saw.  The  next 
day  early,  I  was  passing  by  the  alms-houses,  and  a 
busy  old  woman,  Bessy  Bostock,  ran  after  me  and 
said,  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  Hephzy  Bray  is  missing  1" 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  She's  missing  ;  she's  not  in  her  cottage,  sir,  and 
no  one  knows  where  she's  gone.  Neighbour  Brown 
sat  with  her  last  night,  and  said  she  seemed  to  be 
wandering  like  in  her  mind,  something  about  a 
journey,  and  going  to  Lizzie." 

I  said  nothing,  but  went  straight  away  over 
bush  and  brake,  and  stile  and  hedge,  setting-sun- 
wards.  I  remembered  the  strange  longing  look 
in  Hephzy's  eyes  the  night  before,  and  that  was 
my  only  clue.  I  walked  two  miles  or  more,  and 
at  last  I  came  to  a  sunny  meadow  where  there  had 
been  hay -making  the  day  before,  and  where 
Hephzy  and  Lizzie  had  worked  in  bygone  years. 
There,  under  the  "  dinner-tree,"  lay  the  dear  old 
woman  peacefully,  in  her  last  sleep.  The  look  on 
her  face  was  still  and  restful,  but  not  sad.  She 
had  gone  to  Lizzie  and  to  Lizzie's  Master,  and  was 
at  rest.  The  basin  of  dinner  was  by  her  side,  tied 
up  in  the  yellow  handkerchief,  and  lay  buried  in 
the  buttercups  and  the  long  grass.  Her  sun  was 
set.     The  Master  had  called  her,  and  she  had  gone. 
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©ruination  of  a  JiUssionaru  to  Enota. 

WHY  SO  FEW  TO  SEE  IT  ? 

T<HE  ordination  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming,  B.D., 
of  Darjeeling,  took  place  in  the  Tolbooth 
Church  (Assembly  Hall)  on  Wednesday  the 
16th  July.  Mr.  M'Murtrie  of  St.  Bernard's  pre- 
sided, and  addressed  first  the  young  missionary 
on  his  special  work,  and  afterwards  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  duties  towards  missionaries  of  those 
who  stay  at  home,  with  a  loving,  solemn  earnest- 
ness which  must  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  all 
present.  An  ordination  is  always  a  most  impres- 
sive service.  The  Church  has  prepared  the  young 
minister  for  his  work  through  years  of  patient, 
anxious  labour  :  he  is  now  ready  to  begin,  and  the 
brethren  are  assembled  affectionately  to  counsel  him 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  give  him  authority  to  preach, 
and  send  him  forth  to  his  great  warfare. 

But  when  a  missionary  is  ordained,  all  these 
things  come  doubly  home  to  us  ;  for  he  is  not  being 
ordained  as  the  minister  of  a  single  congregation  at 
home,  but  his  parish  is  to  be  wherever  he  may  be 
sent  in  the  whole  heathen  world,  and  his  commis- 
sion, "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
ordination  of  the  minister  of  a  special  district  or 
parish  is,  of  course,  specially  interesting  to  his  own 
people ;  but  the  missionary's  ordination  is  the  in- 
terest of  every  Christian,  in  some  sense  ;  indeed, 
one  ought  to  feel,  "  This  is  my  substitute ;  this 
young  soldier  has  come  forward  to  offer  to  do  the 
work  which  my  Saviour  has  laid  on  me." 

We  could  not  help,  therefore,  feeling  very  sorry 
on  the  1 6th  to  see  that  from  all  the  parish  churches 
of  Edinburgh  so  small  a  sprinkling  of  Christian 
people  had  come  to  testify  to  their  interest  in  the 
Mission  cause,  and  by  their  presence  to  wish  this 
new  worker  in  it  most  heartily  and  affectionately 
God  speed.  We  were  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the 
absentees  themselves  that  they  should  miss  a  ser- 
vice so  eminently  adapted  to  quicken  Christian  faith 
and  love  and  holy  fervour ;  but  we  grieved  most  of 
all  that  the  young  missionary,  when  he  recalled  the 
fervent  words  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie  on  his  ordination 
day,  should  have  to  recall  also  the  empty  church 
with  its  few  scattered  worshippers,  instead  of  a 
building  crowded  in  its  every  corner  by  people 
eager  to  show  how  they  honour  the  pioneers  of  the 
cross.  It  may  be  that  just  now  many  Edinburgh 
people  are  in  the  country,  that  of  those  who  are  at 
home  many  earnest  Christians  have  work  and 
duties  which  they  cannot  leave,  even  for  an  occa- 
sion so  specially  near  to  them  as  the  sending  forth 
of  a  new  missionary.  But  when  all  is  said,  we 
cannot  believe  that,  if  our  people  had  realised  the 
importance  of  that  matter,  there  would  not  have 
come,  from  the  32  congregations  of  Edinburgh — 
busy  as  this  work-a-day  world  is,  and  "  empty  "  as 
the  town  is  at  present  said  to  be — such  a  concourse  of 
Christian  people  as  to  crowd  the  Tolbooth  Church. 


It  is  sad,  is  it  not,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  that  Christians  should  congregate  in  hundreds 
to  a  pageant,  while  only  a  few  dozens  can  find  time 
to  go  to  the  ordination  of  a  missionary — a  man 
sent  by  us  for  Christ's  sake,  and  going  for  His  sake, 
in  our  stead  1 

But  people  do  not  think  of  it.  They  do  not 
think  how  it  would  encourage  the  missionary's  heart, 
and  strengthen  him  often  when  ready  to  fail,  to 
remember  in  his  lonely  exile  the  hundreds  who,  by 
their  presence  on  that  day,  said  to  him,  "  We  shall 
be  praying  for  you."  They  do  not  think  how  God 
would  bless  these  earnest,  heart-stirring  services  to 
the  quickening  of  their  own  missionary  zeal  and 
love.  They  often  forget  all  these  things  ;  they 
are  much  occupied,  and  think  they  cannot  go,  and 
so  they  lose  the  blessing. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  duty  and  privilege  that 
are  ours  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  one  which, 
alas !  comes  very  rarely.  We  can  all  manage  to 
go  to  a  friend's  marriage  at  a  time,  even  though 
it  comes  in  working  hours.  Let  us  endeavour, 
when  this  greater  solemnity  again  takes  place 
within  our  reach,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  trifling- 
difficulty  which  prevents  our  being  present.  It  is 
a  small  thing  to  do,  to  show  our  earnestness  in 
the  cause  of  Missions,  by  going  to  the  ordination 
of  a  missionary ;  but  it  is  a  great  and  terrible 
thing  to  show  our  indifference  to  the  work  by  lightly 
staying  away.  C.  M.  C. 

[Since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  have  been  much 
grieved  to  hear  that  medical  authorities  have  unex- 
pectedly advised  that  Mr.  Fleming  should  not  go  to 
Darjeeling.  We  trust  the  able  and  earnest  young  minis- 
ter will  find  some  other  place  more  adapted  to  his  con- 
stitution. Our  article  remains,  as  bearing  on  the  general 
subject  of  interest  in  Missions. — Ed.] 


Cfjrtsttan  3Lift. 

CHRISTIAN  life's  no  bank  of  roses 
Where  we  idly  sit  and  sing 
Till  the  gathering  evening  closes  : 
Christian  life's  an  earnest  thing. 

Full  of  vows  and  full  of  labour, 
All  our  days  fresh  duties  bring, 

First  to  God  and  then  our  neighbour  : 
Christian  life's  an  earnest  thing. 

Onward — ever  onward  pressing, 
Yet  untired  as  angel's  wing, 

Believing,  doing,  blest  and  blessing  : 
Christian  life's  an  earnest  thing. 


Monsell. 


DISTRICT  NURSE. 

We  have  learned  incidentally  that  there  has  been  for 
five  years  a  skilled  nurse  at  work  in  Greensido  Parish, 
Edinburgh.  The  fact  that  this  was  unknown  to  our 
contributors  in  former  numbers,  shows  how  little  one 
worker  knows  of  another's  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  any  others,  that  our  chronicle,  such  as  it  is, 
may  be  complete. — Ed. 
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©n  ISoartr  a  Steamer. 

r  WISH  to  tell  you  a  story  which  all  the  children  to 
-*•  whom  I  have  told  it  have  liked  very  much.  The 
minister  who  first  told  it  to  mo  wishes  me  to  tell  it  as 
far  as  I  can  in  his  own  words,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  so, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  must  make  it  shorter  than  he  did,  as  it 
is  too  long  for  "  The  Children's  Tagc"  in  our  Magazine. 
It  is  about  a  little  boy  and  girl — brother  and  sister — 
who  were  once  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  steamship,  the 
Captain  of  which  was  very  kind  to  them.  They  were 
very  fond  of  looking  at  the  great  engine  which  moved  the 
ship.  They  did  not  understand  how  it  did  so,  but  they 
were  very  much  struck  with  the  order  and  regularity  of 
its  movements.  "Whenever  they  looked  the  machinery 
was  working  steadily  and  regularly,  and  the  sailors  told 
them  that  even  while  they  were  asleep  it  kept  moving  in 
the  same  way.  Now,  sometimes  these  children  used  to 
wonder  whether  this  engine  could  be  stopped,  and 
whether  their  friend  the  Captain  had  any  power  over  its 
movements.  The  little  girl,  who  had  great  faith  in  the 
Captain,  was  quite  sure  that  he  could  stop  it  whenever 
he  liked.  She  was  sure  he  had  set  it  agoing,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  power  to  stop  it.  He  would  have  to  do 
so  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  besides  this,  the  sailors 
had  told  her  that  they  had  seen  him  do  it,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  But  her  brother,  who  was  a  little 
sceptic  in  his  way,  was  not  so  sure  about  it.  He  thought 
it  had  always  been  going  like  this,  and  they  knew  nothing 
about  what  might  happen  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  Captain  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  as  for  the  sailors,  most  likely  they  were 
"telling  a  story."  And  so  the  little  boy  and  girl  had 
great  arguments  about  the  matter. 

One  day  a  beautiful  ball  with  which  the  boy  was 
pi  a}ring  bounded  over  into  the  sea,  and  his  sister  entreated 
the  Captain  to  stop  the  ship  and  get  it  for  him.  But  the 
Captain  stroked  her  hair,  and  laughed,  and  said,  "  What, 
stop  that  great  machine  and  this  great  ship  for  that  ? 
No,  little  boys  must  be  more  careful  about  their  balls." 
She  thought  it  strange,  for  he  was  always  so  kind,  but 
she  believed  he  had  some  good  reason  for  what  he  said. 
The  boy,  however,  was  now  quite  sure  that  the  Captain 
had  no  power  to  stop  the  engine  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea. 

One  day,  not  long  afterwards,  when  they  were  both 
standing  near  the  Captain,  they  heard  a  sudden  shriek, 
and  then  a  cry,  "Man  overboard."  In  a  moment  they 
saw  the  Captain  give  a  sign,  and  then  they  heard  the  cry, 
"Stop  her,"  and  in  another  moment  the  great  engine 
seemed  to  get  a  sudden  check,  and  the  whole  vessel  stood 
stilL  The  poor  man  was  saved  by  means  of  a  life-buoy 
thrown  out  to  him,  and  on  the  Captain  giving  another 
sign  the  huge  engine  once  more  began  to  move,  and  the 
ship  was  soon  going  on  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Then  the  little  boy  saw  not  only  that  the  Captain  could 
at  once  stop  the  engine  when  he  pleased,  but  also  that  he 
did  stop  it  vihenever  he  thought  there  was  sufjicient  reason. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  little  girl  was  looking 
down  into  the  engine-house,  a  large  doll  she  held  in  her 
aims  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  machinery,  she  could  not 
tell  where,  away  out  of  her  sight.  She  began  to  cry,  but 
thought  of  her  friend  the  Captain,  and  was  rushing  off  to 


ask  him  to  try  and  get  her  doll  back.  But  her  brother 
laughed  at  her  and  told  her  she  must  not  trouble  him 
about  such  a  trifle.  He  would  be  sure  to  say  to  her, 
"Little  girls  must  be  more  careful  about  their  dolls." 
She  would  not  listen  to  her  brother,  however.  She  knew 
the  Captain  was  kind,  and  she  thought  that  perhaps  he 
might  be  able  to  get  back  her  doll  without  stopping  the 
engines,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  sorry  for  her  in 
her  trouble.  She  went  and  told  him  how  careless  she 
had  been,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  possible  he  could  find 
it  for  her.  And  the  Captain  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  child's  confidence,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  her  loss  ;  and 
so  he  smiled  and  said,  ' '  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done."  So  he  went  away  down  into  the  engine- 
room,  and  at  length  spied  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
not  much  the  worse  for  its  fall.  He  brought  it  up  to 
her  and  said,  "  Well,  here,  you  see,  is  your  pretty  doll, 
but  you  know  little  girls  should  be  more  careful."  Then 
the  child  kissed  and  thanked  him,  and  loved  him  more 
than  ever.  But  the  boy  grew  jealous  and  thought  his 
sister  was  a  pet  of  the  Captain's,  and  he  began  to  quarrel 
with  her,  and  said,  "  Oh  yes,  he  can  take  pains  and 
trouble  about  your  doll,  but  he  does  not  at  all  care  when 
I  lose  my  ball."  But  he  was  wrong  once  more,  for, 
when  they  all  came  ashore  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the 
good  Captain  surprised  him  by  buying  for  him  a  larger 
and  more  beautiful  ball  than  the  one  he  had  lost  at  sea. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  this  story  is  just  a  parable, 
and  it  may  teach  you,  and  older  people  than  you,  some 
great  lessons.  There  are  people  who  have  arguments 
about  what  God  can  do  in  His  beautiful  world,  just  as 
the  little  boy  and  girl  had  arguments  about  the  Captain's 
power  over  the  engines.  It  ought  to  teach  us  that  God 
can  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the  ordinary  movements 
of  nature,  of  our  common  human  will,  and  work,  and 
suffering,  and  death,  if  He  wills  to  do  so.  He  may  not 
do  it  always,  and  He  never  does  it  without  sufficient 
reason.  The  Captain  may  not  stop  the  engine  for  a  boy's 
ball,  but  for  all  that  he  may  have  stopped  it  to  save  a 
man  from  drowning.  In  the  same  way  God  sent  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  world  with  power  to  work  miracles,  when 
He  saw  that  to  send  Him  into  the  world  to  work  miracles, 
and  to  be  in  His  own  life  and  in  His  own  work  the 
greatest  miracle  of  all  time,  was  the  only  way  of  saving 
His  people  from  a  death  worse  than  that  of  drowning. 
Here  was  a  sufficient  enough  reason  for  God's  breaking 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Then,  have  we 
not  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  who  knew  Jesus,  and 
saw  Him  do  His  wonderful  works  ?  It  was  not  a  story 
the  sailors  told  the  boy  and  girl,  and  it  is  blessed  truth 
that  the  Apostles  tell  us. 

The  story  should  teach  us,  also,  that  we  should  always 
go  to  God  in  our  troubles  as  the  little  girl  went  to  the 
Captain.  A  Captain  may  be  so  tender-hearted  as  to  give 
back  to  a  little  girl  her  lost  doll,  and  yet  he  may  not  need 
to  stop  the  engine.  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Cap- 
tain and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  He  may  be  able  to  come 
to  our  relief  in  ways  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
He  is  never  angry  when  we  lay  our  desire  before  Him. 
He  may  not  give  us  what  we  ask,  for  we  do  not  always 
ask  for  these  things  which  are  best  for  us.  But  if  he  does 
not  give  us  what  we  ask,  but  gives  to  other  people  what 
they  ask,  we  are  not  to  be  jealous,  and  imagine  them  to 
be  petted  favourites  of  Heaven.  Rather  let  us  believe 
that  if,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  God  does  not  give 
us  what  we  ask,  He  will  doubtless  give  us  by  and  by  that 
which  is  far  better. 

Adapted  by  permission  from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  T. 
C.  Finlay,  in  the  "  Congregationalist  "on"  Law,  Miracle, 
and  Prayer," 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tulloch,  B.D 
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SERVICES  AND  MEETINGS. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  usually  dispensed  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  month.  Members  desiring  Baptism 
for  their  children  are  requested  to  call  on  the  Minister  on 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  Saturday,  between  7  and  8 
o'clock 

Sabbath  Schools. 

Brunswick  Street. 
Girls  4  p.m.     Boys  6  p.m. 

Horne  Lane. 
Boys  and  Girls  4  P.M. 

Children's  Service. 

Home  Lane,  Sundays,  at  11.16  a.m.,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Turnbull. 

Bible  Classes. 

SABBATH.  For  Young  Men  (Mr.  Macrae),  Mission 
Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  at  6  p.m.  ;  and  (Mr.  Tawse)  in 
the  Circus  Place  School,  at  6.30  P.M. 

MONDAY.  The  meeting  of  the  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION  and  BIBLE  CLASS  will  be  resumed  on 
Monday,  the  3d  November,  at  8  o'clock. 

THURSDAY.  The  afternoon  Bible  Class  will  meet  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  November,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  at 
3.15  P.M.,  and  will  be  continued  thereafter  on  alternate 
Thursdays  during  the  winter  and  spring.  This  meeting 
is  specially  intended  for  the  young,  but  any  may  be 
present  who  desire. 

Prayer  Meetings. 

The  Congregational  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  Church  will 
commence  on  Thursday,  the  13th  November,  at  3  o'clock, 
and  will  be  held  thereafter  on  alternate  Thursdays. 

District  Visitors,  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  and  all 
Workers,  meet  for  prayer  and  conference  on  the  FIRST 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  November. 

Mission  Hall  Services. 
Sabbath  evening,  at  7. 30,  Mr.  Turnbull. 
Tuesday,  at  7  p.m.,  Mr.  Cochrane. 

Home  Lane  Services. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  will  be  resumed  by  Mr. 
Macleod  on  the  13th  November,  at  7  o'clock. 

During  the  winter,  there  will  also  be  a  Service  on 
Sabbath  evening,  at  6.30,  commencing  on  the  16th 
November. 

The  attention  of  parishioners  resident  in  India  Place, 
and  other  parts  of  the  parish  near  Horne  Lane,  is  ear- 
nestly directed  to  these  meetings. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Lesson  for  the  following  Sabbath  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  Thursday  meetings. 


Temperance  Association. 

This  Association  meets  in  Horne  Lane  on  Thursday 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock. 


Choir  Practising. 

The  meetings  for  practice  are  held  in  the  Mission  Hall 
on  Thursdays,  at  8  p.m.  The  thanks  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  due,  and  are,  we  believe,  heartily  accorded, 
to  those  who  kindly  give  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  Psalmody  of  the  Church.  No  more  important 
service  could  be  rendered.  This  part  of  congrega- 
tional work  should  always  be  undertaken  in  a  RE- 
LIGIOUS spirit,  and  carried  on  under  a  deep  sense  of 
RESPONSIBILITY.  Regular  attendance  at  the  prae- 
tisings,  and  also  on  Sunday,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  Choir  still  needs  to  be  somewhat  strengthened  in 
point  of  numbers,  looking  to  the  large  size  of  the  church. 


Theory  Music  Class. 

Mr.  Davidson  proposes  to  commence  a  Theory  Class  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  November,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  at 
8.15  p.m.  The  Class  will  meet  weekly  for  three  months. 
A  fee  of  5s.  will  be  charged  for  the  whole  course.  This 
Class  is  warmly  recommended  to  the  young  in  the 
parish  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Music  books 
will  be  provided  for  the  pupils.  All  who  can  attend  are 
particularly  requested  to  be  present  on  the  opening  night. 


CONGREGATIONAL    MEETING. 

TT  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
when  some  notice  was  taken  of  The  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  St.  Stephen's, 
it  was  intended  to  have  a  Congregational  Meeting  in  con- 
nection with  that  event.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the 
general  gloom  which  existed  at  the  time,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  postpone  the  Meeting  till  a  future  occasion. 
It  has  now  been  fixed  by  the  Kirk-Session 
for  Friday,  the  21st  November,  at  7.30,  and  will 
be  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  there  being  no  suitable  place 
of  meeting  within  the  Parish.  The  object  of  this  Meeting 
(which,  if  successful,  might  be  repeated  every  three  years 
or  so)  is  to  bring  the  Members  of  our  Church,  of 
all  classes,  together  in  a  friendly  -way,  to  pro- 
mote congregational  unity  and  brotherhood, 
and  generally  to  deepen  and  increase  our 
interest  in  all  good  work.  One  or  two  addresses 
will  be  given  by  eminent  ministers  ;  brief  statements 
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will  be  made  with  reference  to  matters  of  Congregational 
importance,  occasional  intervals  being  allowed,  during 
w  hich  those  present  can  move  about  and  meet  their 
There  will  also  be  selections  of  sacred  and  other 
Music,  and  tea  and  coffee  will  be  found  in  the  side-rooms. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  and  purpose 
.■I  the  Meeting.  Something  of  the  kind  is  needed. 
Happily,  all  classes  are  represented  in  our  Congregation. 
That  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  characteristics.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  sense  of  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL unity  and  responsibility  is  not  quite  so  widely 
diffused  as  it  ought  to  bo.  Such  a  Meeting  as  is  con- 
templated should  do  something,  at  all  events,  to  produce 
this  feeling,  and  to  draw  together  persons  whose 
connection  with  the  Church  only  consists,  at  present,  in 
attendance  on  Public  ordinances.  But  everything 
depends  on  the  heartiness  'with  which  all  the 
Members  of  St.  Stephen's,  looking  to  the 
needs  of  the  Congregation  as  a  whole,  unite 
in  making  the  Meeting  a  success.  Surely  the 
object  is  an  admirable  one,  and  worth  trying  ;  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed.  Very 
specially,  then,  do  we  beg  the  co-operation 
and  the  presence  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Members  of  the  Congre- 
gation will  kindly  endeavour  to  keep  them- 
selves free  for  the  evening  of  the  21st,  that 
they  will  make  an  effort  to  attend,  and  do 
their  best  to  make  the  Meeting  properly 
known  and  understood  among  the  parishion- 
ers and  all  other  friends. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expense,  which  will  be 

onsiderable,  a  charge  of  one  shilling  will  be  made  for 
tickets.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Church-Officer 
at  the  Church  on  any  of  the  days  appointed  for 
seat-letting,  or  at  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street, 
on  tlii-  evening  of  Saturday,  the  15th  November, 
from  7  to  9  o'clock.  While  the  Meeting  will,  of  course, 
"fa  private  nature,  any  friends  who  may  wish  to  be 
present  will  be  heartily  welcome.     It  is  not  advisable  to 

I  ring  very  young  children.  N.  M'L. 


there  is  obviously  no  good  reason  why  even  one  sitting 
should  be  unlet.  Attention  is  now  called  to  this  matter 
in  the  hope  that  any  who  have  not  realised  its  importance 
may  be  led  to  do  so. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  C.A.,  Treasurer. 

J.  W.  Winchester,  Session-Clerk. 


Seat-Letting. 

The  Kirk-Session  will  attend  in  the  Church  on 
THURSDAY,  the  13th  November,  and  FRIDAY,  the 
1 1th,  from  2  till  5  P.M.,  and  on  the  evening  of  FRIDAY, 
tin-  14th,  from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to  let  the  sittings  to 
PRESENT  OCCUPANTS  for  the  year  to  Martinmas 
1880.  Seats  not  re-taken  will  be  let  to  NEW  APPLI- 
CANTS on  Thursday  the  20th,  from  2  to  4.30  p.m. 

While  for  many  years  back  the  sittings  in  St.  Stephen's 
have  been  nearly  fully  let,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
always  are  a  few  scattered  sittings  not  taken.  In  many 
cases  there  are  one  or  more  sittings  given  up  by  families 
who  no  longer  require  a  whole  pew.  Last  year  in  particu- 
lar, some  loss  was  occasioned  in  this  way.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  sittings  of  this  description,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  often  difficult  to  let.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  available  for  letting  is  about  1300  (a  large  number 
of  sittings  being  free),  and  seeing  that  not  less  than  1500 
persons   actually  communicate   within   twelve   months, 


The  late  Lord  Gordon  of  Drumearn. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kirk-Session,  held  on  the 
6th  inst. ,  the  Session-Clerk  was  instructed  to  record  in 
the  minutes  the  following  resolution,  viz. — "The  Kirk- 
Session  have  to  record  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Gordon  of  Drumearn.  Lord  Gordon  was 
ordained  an  elder  in  January  1857,  and  since  his  ordina- 
tion has  always  discharged  his  duties  as  fully  and 
efficiently  as  his  other  more  important  occupations  per- 
mitted. He  was  endeared  to  his  brethren  in  the  eldership 
by  his  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  his  anxiety  at 
all  times  to  aid  and  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  It  does  not  become  the  Kirk-Session  to  allude  to 
the  great  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  the  Church 
generally.  These  will  be  doubtless  recorded  in  their 
proper  place,  but  they  cannot  avoid  expressing  their 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  loss  which  they,  the  Parish  of  St. 
Stephen's,  and  the  Church,  have  sustained  by^is  death. 

"The  Kirk-Session  respectfully  request  the  Moderate 
to  express  to  the  widow  and  family  the  sympathy  which 
the  Kirk-Session  feel  for  them  in  this  the  hour  of  their 
distress." 


Our  Schools. 

These  schools  continue  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
under  zealous  and  faithful  teachers.  The  education 
in  them  has,  since  their  opening  in  1836,  been  reli- 
gious, combined  with  useful  and  practical  secular  in- 
struction. The  Report  by  the  Government  Inspector 
on  the  state  of  the  different  classes  for  1878  was  very 
gratifying,  as  the  following  extracts  from  it  will  show  : — 
"  Boys'  School — The  efficiency  of  this  School  is  highly 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  specific  subjects,  both  for  accuracy 
and  range  of  information,  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
teachers. "  ' '  Girls'  School — The  efficiency  of  this  School 
merits  high  commendation  ;  it  is  pervaded  by  an  excel- 
lent tone,  and  the  discipline  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  standard  work  in  general  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
.  .  .  The  English  literature  was  most  thoroughly  done, 
and  in  domestic  economy  a  large  amount  of  well- 
digested  information  was  displayed."  "  Infant  School — 
The  Infant  department  is  managed  with  tact  and  skill. 
The  children  are  treated  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  well  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  requirements  of  young  children. 
The  reading  and  writing  were  very  creditable." 

The  different  classes  were  resumed  after  the  holidays 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  numbers  attend- 
ing them  are  very  large,  there  being  already  enrolled  685 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  the  largest  attendance  at  one 
time  having  been  606,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  520.  R.  E.  S. 
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E\jt  aaigijt  Mag. 

"  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  ivay,  that  they  might  go 
to  a  city  of  habitation." — Ps.  cvii.  7. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Alison,  M.A. 

fFEE  life  of  faith  is  illustrated  in  Scripture  by 
-*-  many  figures.  No  two  of  them,  however, 
express  quite  the  same  idea.  Each  shows  some 
special  aspect  of  the  many-sided  thing.  They  are  all 
needed  to  supplement  each  other,  as  all  the  features 
and  proportions  of  a  colossal  statue  could  not  be 
shown  by  the  light  of  one  small  lamp,  or  the 
characteristics  of  a  lifetime  by  the  experience  of 
one  day. 

The  figure  implied  in  the  text  is  that  of  a 
journey  or  pilgrimage.  St.  Peter  also  speaks  of 
us  as  "strangers  and  pilgrims;"  and  David  said 
in  a  memorable  prayer,  "  We  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  before  Thee,  as  were  all  our  fathers." 
The  dealing  of  God  with  Israel,  in  leading  them 
from  ^ypt  to  Canaan,  is  used  as  a  large  and  legible 
illustration  of  His  dealing  with  His  people  through 
all  time.  "  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way, 
that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 

The  first  idea  suggested  is  that  of  a  going  forth. 
Christian  life  begins  with  redemptijn  and  deliver- 
ance. It  is  a  salvation.  Our  calling  of  God  is  to 
come  out  from  a  wrong  moral  state  to  a  right  one ; 
from  sin  to  righteousness ;  from  bondage  to  liberty ; 
from  life  without  God  to  life  in  God. 

The  Divine  Spirit  stirs  in  the  soul  a  sense  of 
sin  and  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  shows  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Divine  One  with  right  and  power  to 
lead  it  forth  into  the  newness  of  a  holy  walk  with 
God.  "  The  right  way "  is  from  the  depths  of 
penitence  upwards,  from  guilt  and  bondage  forth. 

There  is  implied,  also,  the  thought  of  going  for- 
ward. Faith  does  not  consist  in  mere  looking  up 
and  crying,  there  is  also  going  on.  We  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  here  not  unto  safety  merely, 
but  unto  practical  recognition  of  the  will  of  God  for 
us.  We  sing  not  the  Nunc  dimittis  of  an  end 
reached,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word  :  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,"  but  the  song  of 
Moses,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  is 
become  my  salvation :  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will 
prepare  Him  an  habitation."  In  Jesus  Christ  we 
are  begotten  again  to  an  inheritance,  but  we  must 
go  forward  to  possess  it.  We  have  a  city  of  habit- 
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ation,  but  we  must  go  to  it ;  we  have  a  rest  which  . 
remaineth,  but  we  must  labour  to  enter  into  it. 

Some  think  of  salvation  as  an  end  reached  by 
one  act  of  thought  or  will,  instead  of  a  vital  pro- 
gress into  which  we  are  introduced  through  the 
mercy  and  quickening  grace  of  God  ;  as  a  trans- 
action, merely,  by  which  the  soul  is  set  in  a  safe 
place,  instead  of  a  process  to  be  wrought  out  with 
fear  and  trembling.  In  the  stedfastness  of  faith 
we  progress  unto  fuller  knowledge  of  God,  and 
more  complete  devotion  to  His  will,  and  larger 
possession  of  spiritual  gain.  Death  is  the  end  of  all 
that  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  to  faith  it  is  only 
transition.  It  takes  off  our  raiment,  but  it  cannot 
take  the  treasure  which  has  been  woven  into  our 
very  spiritual  fibre. 

We  are  reminded  next,  that  this  going  forward 
must  be  by  the  right  way. 

It  is  a  truth  to  be  pondered,  that  for  every  per- 
son there  is  but  one  right  way  while  there  are 
many  wrong  ones. 

It  is  written,  not  that  God  led  His  people  by  a 
right  way,  but  by  the  right  way.  Each  has  a  way 
which  to  him  is  right,  and  no  two  persons'  ways 
exactly  coincide,  though  both  lie  in  one  direction. 
Hence,  no  man  may  judge  his  neighbour.  Every 
one  should  be  very  careful  to  preserve  the  Tightness 
of  his  own  way.  It  is  important  also  to  know  and 
remember  that  the  alternative  of  right  or  wrong 
continues  to  present  itself  throughout  the  life  of  faith 
as  at  its  beginning.     We  may  go  astray  at  any  step. 

We  need  to  be  reminded,  also,  that  the  wrong 
ways  do  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  go  off  at  such  wide 
angles  from  the  right  way,  as  that  the  erring  one 
could  say  deliberately,  "  Now,  I  have  turned  aside." 
They  diverge  generally  at  acute  angles,  so  that  the 
beginning  is  scarcely  noticeable ;  but  we  know 
how  far  apart  a  small  angle  will  lead  if  the  lines 
which  make  it  be  prolonged  far  enough.  Men  may 
go  for  years  on  wrong  ways,  persuading  themselves 
that  they  are  still  in  the  path  of  life. 

Again  ;  the  right  way  may  sometimes  be  long  and 
hard,  and  apparently  inexpedient.  It  was  so  with 
the  way  of  Israel  to  Canaan.  With  them  the  right 
way  took  forty  years,  yet  there  was  a  way  so  short 
that  it  could  have  been  traversed  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
so  apparently  easy  that  they  could  have  carried 
with  them  all  the  food  that  they  needed,  and  so 
had  the  flavour  of  the  flesh-pots  at  every  meal. 
They  would,  besides,  have  encountered  fewer  hostile 
tribes,  and  so  escaped  much  fighting ;  but,  for  all 
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that,  we  can  see  now  that  the  way,  apparently  so 
desirable,  would  not  have  been  the  best.  They 
would  have  readied  Canaan  a  horde  of  undisciplined 
slaves  to  be  cut  off  by  a  coalition  of  warlike  tribes. 
They  would  have  failed  to  acquire  not  only  the  dis- 
cipline necessary  for  self-preservation,  but  also  the 
religious  and  moral  culture  by  which  God  had 
purposed  to  make  them  a  religious  power  for  Him 
in  the  world. 

Still  a  long  and  hard  way  is  not  necessarily  the 
right  one.  Asceticism  may  create  hardship  with- 
out pleasing  God.  There  is  no  merit  in  following 
a  circuitous  path  if  God  shows  you  a  straight  one, 
or  in  taking  a  rough  way,  or  making  it  rough,  if 
He  sets  a  smoother  before  you.  But  although 
God's  right  way  may  seem  long  and  hard,  and  the 
wrong  way  may  seem  short  and  easy,  the  path,  alas  ! 
which  promises  to  be  short  often  proves  so  long 
that  the  heart  is  weary  and  sick  before  the  end  is 
reached,  and  that  end  bitterness.  "  There  is  a  way 
which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

The  temptation  is  to  conclude  that  this  or  that 
must  be  right  because  it  seems  expedient  or  plea- 
sant, whereas  the  order  should  be  reversed  ;  for  only 
right  can  in  the  long  run  be  expedient.  We  may 
have  to  wait  for  a  while  to  see  the  expediency,  or 
it  may  appear  as  soon  as  the  right  is  done ;  but 
the  truth  cannot  be  stated  too  absolutely,  that  every 
right  thing,  and  only  the  right  can  be  expedient. 
At  each  step,  accordingly,  the  wise  course  is  to  find 
out  as  we  best  can  what  is  right,  and  do  it  heartily. 
How  much  sin  and  failure  and  misery  would  be 
avoided  if  only  men  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  our  Father's  city  of  habitation,  with  all  that 
is  desirable  in  it  of  temporal  and  eternal  good, 
can  be  reached  only  by  His  right  way  ! 

How,  then,  may  we  find  and  continue  in  that  way  1 
By  allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  of  God — which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  we  must  walk  by  faith. 

In  such  faith  the  first  element  is  not  intellectual 
assent  to  a  dogma,  but  a  real  conviction  that  there 
is  a  living  God  who  leads;  and  the  next  is  a  filial 
and  trustful  following. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  God 
renounces  or  loses  authority  over  those  who  will 
not  be  led  of  Him.  He  is  Lord  over  those  who 
rebel,  as  over  those  who  obey ;  over  those  who 
say,  "  We  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways," 
as  over  His  own  who  pray,  "  Lord,  lead  us  in  the 
way  everlasting."  He  draws  those  who  will  with 
cords  of  love  ;  He  drives  those  who  will  not  with 
whips  of  chastisement,  till  either  severity  turns 
them,  or  they  are  hardened  unto  the  revelation  of 
divine  wrath. 

To  Israel  He  gave  obvious  tokens  of  His  presence 
and  leading,  in  cloud,  and  fire,  and  miracle,  that 
they  first,  in  their  low  state  of  religious  culture, 
might  know  that  they  were  guided,  and  that  it 
might  be  an  assurance  to  the  people  of  God  through 
all  time.     But  how  are  we  to  know  whither  God 


would  have  us  go — what  He  would  have  us  do  ? 
Just  in  the  old  way,  by  the  divine  word  addressed 
to  the  divinely  regulated  spirit  in  us.  By  seeking 
the  mind  of  God  in  His  word,  and  by  asking  Him 
to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances.  He  who  led  Joseph  like  a  flock 
did  so,  not  so  much  by  the  marvels,  as  by  the  words, 
of  Moses.  We  need  no  repeated  marvels ;  we  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  we  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  voice  which  said,  "  This  is  My  beloved 
Son ;  hear  Him." 

We  cannot  forecast  our  way.  When  we  pre- 
sume to  do  so,  something  which  we  call  accident, 
but  which  is  really  the  way  of  God  crossing  our 
way,  puts  us  right  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  is  all  wrong  ;  teaching  us,  if  we  are  teachable, 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself.  What  we 
can  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  take  every  step  as  wisely 
as  we  can,  and  always  prayerfully,  waiting  for  God 
to  show  us  what  our  next  step  should  be.  To  go 
on  thus  in  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  to  find  our- 
selves wisely  led.  We  may  be  puzzled  many  times 
to  know  which  is  the  right  step,  and  whither  this 
or  that  will  tend.  We  must  do  our  best  accord- 
ing to  our  light,  not  concerning  ourselves  too  much 
about  results,  but  believing  that  there  is  a  hand 
unseen  which  takes  unfelt  the  hand  which  faith 
reaches  out  for  guidance. 

What  comfort  and  strength  there  is  in  this  con- 
viction of  the  wise  and  kind  leading  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  It  frees  us  from  the  regrets  and  doubts 
over  things  past,  which  else  we  should  drag  Uke 
weights  after  us.  It  prevents  the  burden  of  the 
future  which  we  would  be  always  taking  up,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  future  in  the  wise  hand  of 
God,  and  leaves  us  free  to  do  in  the  present  what 
our  hand  findeth  to  do.  It  reconciles  us  to  what 
had  else  been  sore  disappointments,  and  teaches  us 
to  wait  till  God  shall  explain  His  way  by  its  end. 
God  is  wiser  than  we,  and  our  lives  would  be 
both  better  and  happier  if,  gathering  stronger  faith 
from  experience,  we  committed  our  ways  more 
implicitly  and  cheerfully  to  Him.  He  knows  how 
to  alternate  the  rough  and  the  smooth.  We  would 
have  it  always  smooth,  that  we  may  go  on  quickly 
and  find  pleasure.  He  makes  it  rough  sometimes, 
just  that  we  may  go  more  leisurely  and  have  the 
gain  of  more  thoughtfulness. 

We  would  have  only  sweet  things,  because  they 
are  pleasant  to  our  taste.  He  varies  them  with 
sips  of  bitterness  for  our  better  health,  and  that 
we  may  value  the  sweetness  more.  We  have  our 
near  ends  on  which  we  set  our  hearts ;  but  He 
disappoints  us  of  these  sometimes,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  line  of  the  greater  though  more  remote 
end  to  which  He  would  lead  us.  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not  unto  thine 
own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths."  "  Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  Him ;  and 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.     And  He  shall  bring 
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forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judg- 
ment as  the  noon-day." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  we  are  being  led  when  the 
way  is  pleasant  and  in  the  line  of  our  own  wishes. 
It  is  hard  to  recognise  it  cheerfully  when  we  suffer 
disappointment  or  loss ;  when  the  journey,  like 
Israels,  brings  us  to  the  Marahs  and  Meribahs 
of  bitterness  and  strife,  or  to  "  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is,"  or  when  we  are  made  to 
travel  back  in  penalty  unto  penitence  over  the  way 
by  which  we  have  come. 

Yet  these  are  the  means  by  which  God  trains 
us  to  trust  and  follow  Him.  He  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him. 
These  are  necessary  features  of  the  way  by  which 
He  leads  us  out  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  it, 
and  brings  us  in  disciplined  faith,  and  self-giving 
love,  and  eager  hope,  to  His  city  of  habitation. 

He  touches  us  with  sharp  pricks  that  we  may  not 
sit  down  and  sleep.  He  hedges  our  way  with  thorns 
where  we  would  be  apt  to  go  astray  ;  and  by  faint- 
ness,  and  weariness,  and  disappointment,  He  reminds 
us  that  this  is  not  our  rest.  By  the  taking  down  of 
tabernacles,  we  are  bidden  go  onwards  to  the  city 
of  habitation,  where  the  travellers  from  many  lands 
and  of  many  generations  shall  meet  to  rest  in  the 
settled  life  of  holiness,  and  love,  and  peace.    Amen. 

%  23a*  faster. 

Some  Incidents  in  a  Great  Fire. 
By  Annie  L.  "Walker. 

"  "piRE,"  says  the  proverb,  "  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master  •"  and  of  the  many  true 
sayings  which  proverbs  have  handed  down  to  us 
from  times  past,  there  is  none  truer  than  this.  To 
be  without  fire  or  the  means  of  kindling  it,  is  to  be 
in  the  extremest  depth  of  physical  misery ;  fire  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  almost  every  article 
of  daily  use,  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick — nay,  it  even  alleviates  the 
bitter  chill  that  comes  with  overwhelming  grief. 
It  does  us  a  thousand  services,  but  it  is  like  one  of 
the  demons  of  old  legend,  that  had  to  be  kept  busy 
and  within  strict  limits,  lest  they  should  turn  upon 
the  magician  who  dealt  with  them,  and  destroy 
him.  With  all  our  precautions  for  keeping  our 
demon  in  his  place,  and  all  our  appliances  for  sub- 
duing him  when  he  does  rebel,  we  are  still  easily 
moved  by  the  fear  of  him  ;  and  the  past  in  England, 
and  the  present  in  some  other  countries,  are  witnesses 
to  the  reasonableness  of  our  fear.  In  1666  the 
Great  Eire  of  London  swept  away  half  a  city,  three 
hundred  houses,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
being  destroyed  in  the  first  night,  and  the  terrified 
inhabitants  being  driven  by  thousands  into  the 
open  country.  But  an  event  so  long  past  is  apt  to 
seem  to  us  a  matter  of  course,  even  though  we  have 
the  story  of  it,  and  of  the  fearful  plague  which  it 
helped  to  stay,  in  the  graphic  words  of  more  than  one 
eye-witness.    In  our  own  day,  fires  almost  as  terrible 


and  destructive  as  that  of  London  have  again  and 
again  visited  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
about  ten  years  ago  a  whole  quarter  of  Quebec — 
St.  Roch — was  burned  to  the  ground ;  a  still  wider 
calamity  of  the  same  kind  fell  a  little  later  on  Chi- 
cago ;  and  (not  to  speak  of  smaller,  but  very  cala- 
mitous fires  in  less  important  places)  the  city  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  lost,  in  June  1877,  no  less 
than  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  houses, 
utterly  destroyed  in  the  short  space  of  nine  hours  ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  story  of  that  terrible 
afternoon  and  night,  but  all  such  times  of  trial 
have  their  heroes,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
incidents  in  the  great  fire  at  St.  John  which  seem 
to  me  worth  repeating.  To  understand  the  full 
value  of  cool  and  determined  unselfishness  in  such 
a  crisis,  we  must  try  to  realise  the  circumstances  a 
little,  and  to  call  up  before  us  the  horror  of  swift 
destruction  falling  upon  a  peaceful  town  in  the 
midst  of  its  everyday  life,  the  cries  of  the  dying, 
the  despair  of  women  seeking  their  children  or 
others  most  dear  to  them,  the  frantic  efforts  to  save 
at  least  some  relics  of  home,  and,  perhaps  worst  of 
all,  the  presence  of  a  horde  of  "  human  vampires  " 
who  "all  night  long  roamed  the  streets,  and  throve 
on  the  misfortunes  of  others." 

The  first  alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  about  half- 
past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  June.  It 
had  broken  out  in  a  wooden  building  close  to  the 
harbour,  and  for  a  few  minutes  seemed  a  very 
trifling  affair.  But  the  wind  was  high,  the  wooden 
sheds  and  warehouses  round  the  water's  edge  only 
too  ready  to  ignite,  and,  in  the  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  half  an  hour,  the  city  was  in  flames 
at  a  dozen  points.  From  that  moment  the  struggle 
of  the  brave  firemen  was  an  unequal  and  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  Hour  by  hour  the  devastation  grew 
until  the  beautiful  city  was  changed  into  a  modern 
Sodom,  the  smoke  of  which  went  up  to  heaven. 

An  eye-witness,  who  has  described  the  scene, 
says : — "  All  hope  of  checking  the  conflagration 
died  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  terrific  volume  of 
flame  thundered  and  crackled  and  hissed  in  sheets 
over  their  heads.  .  .  .  Immense  piles  were  swept 
away  in  an  instant ;  granite,  freestone,  brick,  and 
marble,  were  as  ineffectual  in  staying  the  conflagra- 
tion as  the  driest  tinder-box  houses,  which  fed  the 
flames  at  every  turn."  Before  midnight  upwards 
of  nine  miles  of  streets  were  mere  lines  of  smoulder- 
ing ruin,  even  the  shipping  in  one  portion  of  the 
harbour  had  caught  fire,  and  the  flames  leaping 
from  mast  to  mast  "  formed  a  complete  bridge  of 
fire  from  the  north  wharf  to  the  south,"  utterly 
destroying  ten  schooners,  and  injuring  many  more. 

It  was  at  a  point  near  this  part  of  the  harbour 
that  one  of  the  few  triumphs  over  the  enemy  was 
gained.  A  doctor  who  had  seen  his  own  house 
burned  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  it  contained, 
was  trying  to  make  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  when 
he  found  himself  one  of  a  crowd  of  some  1500 
people  who  had  been  driven  from  different  quarters 
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to  a  wharf,  called  Reed's  Point  Wharf,  in  one  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  city.  A  number  of  women  were 
there,  but  the  men  were  chiefly  of  the  "  loafer  "  class, 
and  those  who  were  not  so  seemed  at  this  moment 
utterly  demoralised.  Many  of  them  were  half,  or 
more  than  half,  drunk,  and  while  the  fire  was  every 
moment  drawing  nearer,  they  fought  and  quarrelled, 
or  lounged  about  smoking,  seemingly  quite  unaware 
of  their  danger.  What  made  this  danger  the  more 
imminent  was  that  on  the  wharf  there  lay  a  row 
of  barrels  full  of  petroleum,  the  touch  of  a  spark  to 
which  would  have  blown  the  whole  place  and  its 
wretched  occupants  to  shreds.  The  doctor,  for- 
getting his  own  calamity  in  such  a  crisis,  set  himself 
to  try  to  avert  this  last  horror.  He  called  on  the 
men  nearest  to  him  to  help  him  to  roll  the  barrels 
into  the  sea  ;  they  scarcely  answered  him.  He  put 
his  whole  strength  unaided  to  the  task,  but  the 
barrels  were  large  and  heavy,  beyond  the  power 
of  one  man  to  get  rid  of  before  the  fire  could 
touch  them.  Water  must  be  brought  and  poured 
over  and  about  them  in  abundance.  There  were 
pails  at  hand,  if  only  the  men  would  work.  Pro- 
viding himself  with  one,  the  doctor  ran  to  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  filled  it  with  water,  and  flung  it  upon 
the  barrels,  calling  upon  the  crowd  for  shame,  or 
even  for  their  very  lives'  sake,  to  help  him.  For 
some  time  he  worked  alone,  then  he  bethought  him- 
self of  offering  money — all  the  money  he  had,  which 
amounted  to  but  three  dollars — to  those  who  would 
work.  Three  ruffians  bargained  with  him  for  a 
dollar  (4s.)  each,  and  worked  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  they  threw  down  their  pails  and  the  doctor 
toiled  on  alone.  A  steamer  which  had  been  lying 
at  a  little  distance,  keeping  back  the  flames  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wharf  with  its  engines,  came  to 
his  aid  for  a  few  minutes  and  took  all  the  women 
on  board,  but  still  he  remained,  the  only  defender 
of  the  wretched  half-drunken  crowd.  At  last  his 
patience  was  worn  out.  A  young  fellow  of  twenty 
or  so  was  sitting  smoking  a  cigar  and  looking  on 
with  the  greatest  unconcern.  The  doctor  appealed 
to  him  directly.  "What  shall  I  get?"  said  the 
fellow.  The  doctor  turned  upon  him  fiercely.  "  I 
am  an  old  man,"  he  cried,  "and  have  just  lost  all 
I  was  worth  in  the  world.  I  have  been  watching 
you  for  an  hour  doing  nothing,  while  I  was  work- 
ing hard.  Now,  as  you  won't  come  for  asking,  I'll 
make  you  come  down  here  and  carry  water  if  I 
have  to  drag  you  to  the  water's  edge  !"  With  this 
he  grasped  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  ran  him 
down  to  the  water,  pushed  a  pail  into  his  hand, 
and  set  him  to  work  to  fill  it. 

The  lesson  was  effectual,  for  the  young  man  had 
some  glimmering  of  shame  left  in  him  :  from  that 
moment  he  worked  hard,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two 
were  so  successful  that  they  averted  all  the  danger 
of  falling  sparks  and  fire-flakes,  until,  hours  after, 
a  passing  tug-boat  came  and  deluged  the  wharf, 
barrels  and  all,  with  water  from  its  hose.  But  the 
whole  night  had  to  pass,  and  it  was  not  till  four 


o'clock  next  morning  that,  the  wall  of  fire  about 
the  wharf  being  broken  down,  the  mass  of  people 
whose  lives  one  brave  man  had  saved  were  able  to 
escape  from  their  imprisonment  and  take  their  vari- 
ous ways  across  the  ruined  city. 

Reed's  Point  Wharf  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  fire  began,  but 
Main  Street  was  still  farther  ofT,  a  fine  straight 
road,  thirty-five  yards  wide,  planted  along  each  side 
with  trees,  and  running  down  towards  the  sea.  As 
the  central  portion  of  the  eity  fell  more  and  more 
under  the  power  of  the  destroyer,  many  of  the  half- 
distracted  inhabitants  carried  their  possessions  to 
Main  Street,  and  piled  them  in  the  wide  space,  or 
against  the  fronts  of  houses  occupying  the  side  of 
the  street  farthest  from  the  fire.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  even  the  side  nearest  to  the  burning 
quarter  was  safe,  but  while  it  was  still  early  in  the 
afternoon  buildings  there  began  to  be  attacked  by 
the  flames.  One  of  these  was  a  window-sash 
factory  belonging  to  a  man  named  John  Turnbull, 
which,  after  a  short  defence,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
some  of  its  contents  being  taken  to  the  owner's 
house  opposite,  where  they  were  still  believed  to  be 
perfectly  safe.  Towards  sunset,  however,  a  new 
danger  made  its  appearance.  The  piled-up  furni- 
ture readily  caught  fire  from  flying  sparks,  and 
began  to  threaten  the  houses  with  destruction.  At 
this  juncture  Turnbull  sent  his  wife  away.  There 
was  no  fire  behind  their  house,  nor  any  special  fear 
of  it  when  she  went  out  that  way,  leaving  her 
husband  and  son  to  protect  their  property  as  best 
they  could  They  set  to  work  to  clear  their  walls 
of  the  articles  heaped  against  them,  and  for  some 
time  worked  hopefully,  the  father  in  the  cellar,  the 
windows  ot  which  were  blocked  up  with  abandoned 
furniture,  and  the  son  above.  But  suddenly  the 
house  filled  with  a  fierce  red  glare,  and  the  young 
man,  looking  out,  perceived  that  the  enemy  had 
crept  round,  and  was  fast  threatening  to  shut  them 
in  on  every  side.  He  left  his'  work,  and  was  just 
hurrying  towards  the  cellar  to  fetch  his  father,  who 
was  too  deaf  to  hear  a  shout,  when  the  doorway, 
which  had  been  fearfully  lit  up  by  the  flames  out- 
side, was  suddenly  darkened,  and  turning  round  he 
saw  a  tall  figure  standing  ghost-like  against  that 
terrible  background.  It  was  a  woman,  dressed 
in  black,  holding  up  the  long  train  of  her  dress  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  keeping  an  open 
parasol  over  her  bonnet,  which  was  actually  on  fire, 
while  she  stood  quite  calm  and  apparently  unmoved 
by  the  horrors  about  her.  The  young  man  re- 
mained for  a  second  startled  beyond  measure  at  so 
strange  an  apparition,  then  he  began  to  perceive 
the  truth,  that  this  was  a  poor  distracted  creature 
driven  by  fear  beyond  fear.  He  snatched  off  her 
bonnet  and  trampled  out  the  flames  that  had  seized 
it ;  he  brushed  the  sparks  from  her  dress,  and  drew 
her  along  with  him  to  fetch  his  father. 

She  said  nothing,  and  showed  no  anxiety  about 
anything  except  that  her  bonnet  should  not  be  de- 
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stroyed,  but  young  Turnbull  managed  to  keep  her 
from  wandering  away  again,  and  when  the  father 
saw  her,  he  seems  to  have  recognised  her  directly 
as  a  Mrs.  Reed,  a  widow,  and  mother  of  a  former 
mayor  of  St.  John.  The  two  men  now  tried  to 
wrap  her  in  a  rug  as  a  protection  from  the  showers 
of  sparks  through  which  they  must  make  their  way, 
but  she  would  not  keep  it  on,  and  in  despair  they 
were  obliged  to  tie  a  coat  round  her.  Then  they 
each  wrapped  themselves  in  the  most  fireproof 
garments  they  could  find,  and  prepared  to  escape  by 
their  back  door.  But  to  their  horror  the  way  was 
barred  by  fire.  All  the  woodwork  about  the  ex- 
terior of  the  house,  and  even  the  roof,  was  already 
ignited ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  very  place  where 
they  stood  would  be  untenable.  There  was  one, 
and  only  one,  hope  of  safety  remaining — they  must 
try  the  street  in  front,  where  by  this  time  the 
atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  furnace,  a  horrible 
mingling  of  sparks  and  burning  fragments,  blinding 
smoke  and  scorching  heat. 

To  pass  this  fiery  ordeal  alone  would  have  been 
for  the  two  men  a  work  of  difficulty  ;  to  pass,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  insane  and  helpless  guest,  was 
far  more  hopeless,  yet  they  seem  not  to  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  She,  poor  creature,  still 
concerned  only  for  her  crushed  bonnet,  sat  down 
on  a  sofa  and  refused  to  stir,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  spare  for  persuasion.  Though  she  was  a  tall 
and  heavy  woman,  all  the  heavier  from  her  utter  un- 
willingness to  be  moved,  James  Turnbull  took  her 
up  in  his  arms,  and  the  little  party  issued  into  the 
street.  They  started  towards  the  sea,  intending  to 
get,  if  possible,  to  the  wharf,  and  there,  if  nothing 
better  could  be  done,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
water  and  trust  to  being  able  to  keep  afloat  till  a 
boat  should  pick  them  up.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  far,  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  stumbling  painfully  along,  when  they 
found  a  barrier  right  across  their  path — a  large 
boat  had  been  dragged  for  some  purpose  into  the 
midst  of  the  roadway  and  there  abandoned,  almost 
blocking  up  the  passage. 

They  were  half  blinded  and  stupefied,  their  hair 
scorched  off,  their  feet  burned  to  the  bone,  as  they 
painfully  made  their  way  round  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  so  back  into  their  straight  course.  At 
this  point  Mrs.  Reed,  who  had  for  some  time  pas- 
sively allowed  herself  to  be  carried  along,  became 
violently  excited.  She  struggled  from  young 
Turnbull's  hold,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  the 
ground,  refused  to  move.  In  vain  they  tried  to 
raise  her,  imploring  her  to  come  on  with  them ; 
she  lay  down  and  said  piteously,  "  Oh,  leave  me 
alone,  leave  me  here;  I'm  very  comfortable." 

While  they  reasoned  with  her,  precious  moments 
were  lost.  Once  again  they  perceived  that  the 
road  they  had  meant  to  take  was  closed  to  them ; 
a  dense  wall  of  fire  had  thrust  itself  between  them 
and  the  sea.  They  must  retrace  their  steps  if  that 
were  any  way  possible,  pass  their  own  house,  or  its 


ruins,  and  make  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  gain 
some  street  beyond  the  burning  district  on  the 
other  side.  No  words  can  describe  the  horrors  of 
that  retreat.  The  very  air  was  so  charged  with 
heat,  that  it  burned  where  it  touched ;  the  trees 
were  twisted  and  shrivelled,  as  if  by  actual  flames ; 
all  about  the  two  men  was  "  a  dead  white  heat, 
the  more  terrible  because  it  could  not  be  seen." 
Still  they  made  a  last  effort  to  save  their  unhappy 
companion.  They  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and 
carried  her  back  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  boat 
lay,  she  beseeching  them  to  leave  her,  and  at 
length,  slipping  from  their  weakened  hands. 
"  Sick  at  heart  at  their  ill  success,  they  could  do 
no  more,  and  could  scarcely  themselves  resist  the 
desire  to  stay  there  by  the  upturned  boat,  and 
yield  their  lives  back  to  Him  who  gave  them." 
As  they  lingered,  the  question  of  further  self-sacri- 
fice was  solved  for  them.  The  poor  woman  for 
whom  they  had  done  so  much  quietly  laid  back 
her  head  and  died,  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  They 
moved  her  a  little,  so  that  if  the  boat  should  escape 
destruction,  it  might  serve  as  a  sort  of  shelter  for  her 
corpse,  and  then  set  their  faces  to  their  forlorn  hope. 

Unencumbered  now,  they  ran  as  well  as  their 
burnt  and  weakened  limbs  would  allow,  through 
that  awful  street  of  fire.  Every  living  creature 
but  themselves  had  fled,  and  there  was  not  a  sound 
but  the  fierce  roar  of  the  flames.  Pushing  on, 
holding  each  other  fast,  dizzy,  blind,  and  scarcely 
conscious,  they  came  at  last  out  of  the  horrible 
circle  into  purer  air.  How  strange  and  fearful 
the  memory  of  that  hour  must  be  to  both  father 
and  son,  is  a  thing  we  may  guess,  but  can  hardly 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of. 

They  lost  everything  except  life  and  energy.  It 
is  pleasant  to  read  that  they  were  the  first  of  all 
the  burnt-out  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to  put  up  a 
shanty  (or  temporary  wooden  shed)  and  set  to  work 
at  their  trade. 

As  for  the  poor  woman  they  had  tried  to  save, 
one  of  the  first  persons  they  met  after  they  were 
in  comparative  safety  was  her  brother,  who,  next 
morning,  was  able  to  recover  her  body  from  the 
place  where  it  lay  under  an  unburned  portion  of 
the  boat.  How  her  brain  had  been  crazed  was 
but  too  easily  explained.  Her  two  sisters,  both, 
like  herself,  advanced  in  years,  had  been  burned  to 
death  in  their  house,  probably  before  her  very  eyes. 

I  have  told,  simply  and  shortly,  two  incidents 
out  of  many,  because  I  believe  that  every  such 
story  of  brave  deeds,  done  from  a  mere — almost 
an  instinctive — sense  of  duty  and  its  paramount 
claims  upon  us,  is  capable  of  bearing  good  fruit. 
This  sense  of  duty  is  not  rare  among  our  country- 
men ;  it  is  one  of  those  good  gifts  of  God  that  we 
are  bound  to  honour  in  others  and  to  cherish  in 
ourselves  ;  and  to  familiarise  our  thoughts  with 
such  examples  of  it  as  come  in  our  way,  is  no  bad 
help  towards  the  power  of  obeying  the  maxim, 
"  Do  the  right,  let  what  will  befalL" 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Chapter  XI. 

RETURN    OF   THE   WANDEl'.EU. 

GREAT  was  the  anxiety  of  Edwin  Jack  as  ho  walked, 
with  light  foot  and  fluttering  heart,  over  the  Border 
hills,  and  drew  near  to  the  old  home.     He  had  not  heard 

from  his  lather  for  nearly  a  year.  Were  they  all  well  ? 
Had  they  struggled  out  of  their  difficulties  with  the 
funds  he  had  sent  them  ?  Was  there  no  empty  chair  ? 
Such  and  similar  thoughts  hurried  through  his  mind  as 
he  went  along,  until  he  was  forced  to  run  for  relief. 

There  was  a  rocky  ridge  of  land  in  front  of  him.  From 
the  top  of  this  he  knew  tho  cottage  could  be  seen. 
Panting  with  exertion,  when  he  gained  the  top  he  sat 
down  on  a  mass  of  rock  and  gazed  at  the  old  place  till 
tears  disturbed  his  vision.  There  it  stood  as  of  old — no 
change  in  the  general  aspect  of  things,  though  there  did 
seem  one  or  two  improvements  about  the  cottage.  But 
he  did  not  gaze  long.     Starting  up  again,  he  hurried  on. 

At  last  ho  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  old  home-circle — 
all  well,  and,  thank  God,  not  one  absent ! 

Philosopher  though  he  was,  he  could  not  reason  down 
the  tears  of  joy  that  blinded,  and  the  lump  in  his  throat 
that  well-nigh  choked  him.  After  the  first  wild  miscel- 
laneous embrace  all  round  was  over,  Jack  (or  Teddie,  as 
the  home-circle  called  him)  found  relief  by  catching  up 
Dobbin  and  burying  his  face  in  his  neck  and  curls,  re- 
gardless of  the  treacle  with  which  that  gentleman  was 
plentifully  besmeared. 

"  I've  got  bad  news  for  you,  Teddie,  my  boy,"  said  his 
father,  after  they  had  moderated  a  little. 

"  Nobody  ill  or — dead?"  asked  Jack,  with  a  look  of 
anxiety. 

"No,  nobody. 

"  Then  I'm  prepared  for  any  other  kind  of  bad  news," 
said  our  Philosopher,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  The  Blankow  Bank,"  said  his  father,  laying  a  hand 
impressively  on  his  shoulder,  "has  failed,  and  every 
penny  of  your  gold  is  gone  ! " 

The  family  had  become  very  grave.  Jack  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  You  are  jesting,  father." 

"No,  my  boy  ;  I  would  that  it  were  not  true.  The 
distress  that  is  abroad  in  the  land  because  of  this  calamity 
is  very  great.  Not  only  is  all  your  fortune  gone,  Ted, 
but  anything  that  you  may  have  brought  home  with  you 
will  be  taken  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  bank,  and  they 
require  so  much  money  that  it  would  ruin  you  though 
you  had  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds." 

A  strange  smile  flitted  across  the  youth's  face  as  he 
replied, 

"  What  I  brought  home  with  me  won't  benefit  them 
much,  for  it  lies  with  the  wreck  of  the  '  Rainbow '  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

This  was  indeed  a  surprise  to  the  old  couple,  who  now 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  wrecked  ship,  about 
which  a  rumour  had  just  reached  them,  was  that  in 
which  their  son  had  come  home. 

"But,  father,"  continued  Jack,  with  a  look  of  deep- 
ening anxiety,  "if  this  be  as  you  say,  then  my  com- 
rades must  also  be  ruined,  for  their  gold  was  all  invested 
by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  same  bank." 

"All  ruined  !"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  sad  tone. 
"  Mr.  Wilkins  himself  is  bankrupt — the  first  call  brought 
him  and  many  others  down." 

"And  yourself,  father?  I  hope  you  had  no  shares 
in  it." 

"  None,  my  boy,  thank  God.  Prosperity  has  attended 
me  ever  since  I  got  the  first  money  you  sent  home. 
That  saved  me,  Teddie. " 


A  gleam  of  joy  overspread  Philosopher  Jack's  counte- 
nance as  he  started  to  his  feet. 

"Then  am  I  well  and  undeservedly  rewarded,  daddy  !" 
he  exclaimed;  "but  all  this  news  is  pretty  tough;  I 
must  go  out  to  tackle  it.     I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  sprang  through  the  cottage  door,  and  sped  away 
over  the  moor  like  a  greyhound.  Reaching  the  top  of  a 
rising -ground,  from  which  he  could  see  a  boundless 
stretch  of  Border  land,  with  the  sea  in  the  far  distance 
and  the  sun  setting  in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  pushing  back  the  hair  from  his  temples 
with  both  hands,  stood  gazing  wistfully  into  the  radiant 
glory. 

' '  So  like  a  dream — so  like  a  dream  ! "  he  murmured. 
"  It  was  God  who  gave.  Surely  it  is  He  who  has  taken 
away.     Can  there  be  anything  but  good  in  this  ?" 

His  hands  dropped  to  his  sides  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
sauntered  slowly  down  the  slope  on  which  he  stood. 
Entering  a  small  plantation  of  fir-trees  at  the  foot  of  it, 
he  disappeared. 

When  he  returned  to  the  cottage  all  trace  of  strong 
feeling  was  gone.  ' '  We  won't  talk  of  the  bank  to- 
night," he  said,  "let's  be  jolly  ;"  and  j^rv  he  was 
accordingly.  Not  only  so,  but  he  made  IX>.  in  jolly 
too,  by  supplying  him  with  such  a  number  of  treacle 
pieces  that  the  child  could  hardly  gasp  his  refusal  of  the 
last  slice  offered,  and  was  made  sticky  from  the  ends  of 
his  filthy  lingers  to  the  crown  of  his  curly  head. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  pleasant,  to 
describe  minutely  the  effect  of  the  "bad  news"  on  the 
other  members  of  our  gold-digging  party.  Captain 
Samson  and  Watty  Wilkins  took  it  well,  but  Polly  and 
Simon  O'Rook  could  not  easily  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  fate.  The  former,  it  is  true,  sorrowed  not  for  her- 
self, but  for  her  father.  O'Rook,  however,  was  more 
selfish,  and  came  down  very  heavily  on  what  he  styled 
his  "luck." 

"Sure  it's  a  misfortunate  pig  I've  been  iver  since  I 
left  owld  Ireland,"  he  remarked  to  his  pipe  one  day  after 
dinner — being  alone  with  that  implement  at  the  time — 
"  an'  no  sooner  does  the  first  stroke  of  good  luck  befall 
me,  an'  me  fortune's  made  intirely,  than  whoop  !  down 
goes  the  whole  consarn  to  the  bottom  of  the  say.  It's 
well,  howsever,  that  ye  didn't  go  down  yerself  along  with 
it,  Simon  ;  ye've  raison  to  be  thankful  for  that,  anyhow." 

If  O'Rook's  pipe  did  not  offer  him  a  comforting  reply, 
it  appeared  to  console  him  with  its  fumes,  for,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  smoke  played  voluminously 
about  his  nose,  he  wrinkled  his  visage  into  a  smile  of 
good  humour. 

"  Now,  Simon,"  he  said,  rising  and  putting  the  black 
little  implement  in  his  pocket,  "you're  in  a  fit  state  to 
go  an'  comfort  the  widdy." 

Saying  which,  he  went  out  of  the  cheap  refreshment 
room  in  which  he  had  dined,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
principal  street  of  the  city,  whose  name  we  have  already 
declined  to  mention. 

To  explain  his  remark  we  may  state  here  that  after 
the  most  diligent  inquiry,  without  success,  the  Irish- 
man had,  by  the  merest  chance,  discovered  the  widow  of 
"David  Ban "  in  this  very  city  to  which  he  had  ac- 
companied Philosopher  Jack  and  Captain  Samson,  after 
clearly  ascertaining  that  every  vestige  of  the  wreck  of 
the  "  Rainbow  "  had  disappeared,  and  that  all  his  gold 
was  irrevocably  gone.  Walking  along  the  principal 
street  one  day,  he  had  been  attracted  by  a  temperance 
eating-house,  named  the  "  Holly  Tree."  Entering  it  for 
the  purpose  of,  as  he  said,  "  re- victualling  the  ship,"  he 
was  rooted  to  the  spot  by  hearing  a  customer  call  out, 
"  Another  cup  of  coffee,  please,  Mrs.  Bancroft,"  while  at 
the  same  moment  an  assistant  at  the  counter  addressed 
the  comely  woman,  who  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,"  by  the  name 
of  "Lucy"  !  Could  proof  be  more  conclusive?  Upon 
inquiry  "Lucy"  turned  out  in  very  truth  to  be  the 
widow  of  David  Bancroft,  and  the  lock  of  hair  cor- 
responded. 
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Of  course  O'Rook  revealed  to  her  the  sad  circumstances 
connected  with  her  husband's  end.  To  say  that  Mrs. 
Bancroft  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  would  not  be  true. 
She  had  long  mourned  him  as  dead,  and  although  the 
information,  corroborated  as  it  afterwards  was  by  Edwin 
Jack  and  Captain  Samson,  did  re-open  the  old  wound  to 
some  extent,  she  nevertheless  bore  it  heroically,  and 
took  Simon  O'Rook's  comforting  observations  in  good 
part.  But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Let  us  return  to 
Watty  Wilkins. 

Having  broken  the  news  of  Ben  Trench's  death  to 
the  bailie  and  his  family — and  a  terrible  duty  he  found 
it  to  be — Watty  went  straight  to  his  father's  hoarse.  We 
drop  the  curtain  on  the  meeting.  The  joy  of  the  elder 
Wilkins  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those  who  can 
say  of  an  only  son,  "  He  was  lost  and  is  found." 

"Now,  Watty,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  when 
they  came  to  talk  of  ordinary  matters,  "  God  has  mingled 
mercy  with  my  sorrows.  My  business  has  indeed  been 
ruined,  and  I  have  passed  through  the  bankruptcy  court, 
but  I  am  by  no  means  so  unfortunate  as  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  by 
this  crash.  You  remember  my  brother  James — Uncle 
Jimmy  ?  Well,  he  has  got  a  flourishing  business  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  some  years  past  he  had  been  meditat- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  connection  with  it 
in  this  city.  The  moment  he  heard  of  my  failure,  he 
offered  to  make  me  his  agent  here  with  a  good  salary. 
Of  course  I  was  only  too  glad  and  thankful  to  accept  the 
offer,  and,  after  my  affairs  were  wound  up,  entered  upon 
the  office,  and  still  inhabit  the  old  house,  which  I  now 
rent  from  the  person  who  purchased  it. 

"  Oh,  father,  I'm  so  glad  and  thankful !"  said  Watty, 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a  look  of  pro- 
found gravity,  "  at  present  I  happen  to  be  troubled  with 
a  great  difficulty." 

' '  What's  that  ? "  asked  his  little  son  with  a  ready 
sympathy  that  was  natural  to  him,  and  which  his  recent 
experiences  had  rendered  much  more  powerful. 

"  I  find  the  nature  of  my  duties  too  much  for  me," 
replied  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "and  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  I  can  get  along  without  a  clever, 
honest,  intelligent  clerk — or,  shall  we  say  secretary  ? — a 
character  that  is  not  easily  found  in  these  degenerate 
days.     Can  you  recommend  one,  Watty  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  cried  the  youth,  springing  up  and  seizing 
his  father's  hand  in  both  of  his,  "  you  mean  me  I  you 
know  you  do  !  you  can't  get  on  without  me  ! " 

Watty  felt  inclined  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  but  he  sat 
down  instead,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
burst  into  tears  of  joy.  Being  a  tender-hearted  man, 
Mr.  Wilkins  could  not  help  joining  him,  but  in  a 
moderate  degree.  We  will  leave  them  thus  engaged, 
merely  remarking  that  if  the  act  was  a  weakness,  it 
nevertheless  seemed  to  do  them  a  world  of  good. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  Philosopher 
Jack  left  the  Border  cottage  one  day,  went  up  to  town, 
and  presented  himself  at  his  old  lodgings,  to  Mrs.  Niven. 
That  lady's  feelings,  under  the  influence  of  surprise,  had 
a  tendency,  as  we  have  shown,  to  lay  her  flat  on  the 
floor.  But  the  faithful  Peggy  had  come  to  understand 
her  tendencies,  and  was  usually  too  much  for  her.  When 
her  old  lodger  made  his  appearance  in  her  parlour,  Mrs. 
Niven  exhibited  symptoms  which  caused  Peggy  to  glide 
swiftly  forward  and  receive  her  in  her  arms,  whence  she 
was  transferred  to  an  easy  chair. 

Recovering,  she  gave  Jack  what,  in  the  circumstances, 
was  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  laddie,  ye'll  be  the  death  o'  me. " 

"  I  hope  not,  Mrs.  Niven,"  said  Jack,  laughing,  as  he 
shook  her  hand  heartily  and  sat  down  ;  "for  my  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours,  because  I  have  come  to  take  my 
old  room,  if  it  is  vacant." 

"  Yer  auld  room,  Maister  Jack?"  exclaimed  the 
bewildered  woman. 


"  Yes,  if  it  is  not  already  occupied. " 

"  The  yin  wi'  the  reeky  lum  and  the  view  o'  chimbkv 
pats  frae  the  wundy  ?" 

"  The  same.  I  hope  I  can  have  it,  for  I'm  going  to 
college  again,  and  I've  an  affection  for  the  old  place, 
despite  the  smoky  chimney  and  the  cans  on  the  cats' 
parade." 

"  Ye're  jokin',  Maister  Jack." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  Mrs.  Niven." 

"They  telt  me  ye  was  in  Callyforny  an'  had  made 
'eer  fortin  there  by  howkin'  gold." 

"  Well,  they  told  the  truth,  my  good  woman,  but 
I  happened  to  invest  all  in  Blankow  Bank  shares 
and " 

"Wow!  wow!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Niven,  whimpering, 
for  she  understood  full  well  the  meaning  of  that,  "an' 
ee've  been  ruined  !  But  man,"  she  added  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  indignation,  "what  for  disna  the  Government 
order  a  penny  subscription  ower  the  hail  kingdom  to  git 
the  puir,  guiltless  shareholders  oot  o'  their  difficulties  ?" 

Philosopher  Jack  declined  to  enter  upon  so  subtle  a 
question,  but,  after  finding  that  his  old  room  was 
vacant,  re-took  it,  and  then  went  out  to  the  region  of  the 
docks  to  pay  a  visit  to  Captain  Samson.  He  found  that 
old  salt  in  possession  of  his  old  lodging,  but  it  was 
wonderfully  changed,  and,  perhaps,  not  for  the  better. 
Polly  was  there,  however,  and  her  presence  would  have 
made  any  place  charming. 

"Sit  down.  There  is  an  empty  keg  to  offer  a  friend," 
said  the  captain,  looking  round  the  almost  empty  room. 
"You  see,  they've  cleared  me  out.  Had  to  sell  every- 
thing a'most." 

This  was  true.  The  marine  stores,  coils  of  rope,  kegs, 
charts,  telescopes,  log- lines,  sextants,  foreign  shells, 
model  ships,  Chinese  idols, — all  were  gone,  excepting  a 
table,  a  chair,  a  child's  crib  in  a  corner,  and  the  ham- 
mock, which  latter  looked  like  a  more  overwhelmingly 
heavy  cloud  than  ever,  as  it  hung  over  the  clean  but 
empty  and  desolate  scene. 

"  But  we're  going  to  have  such  a  nice  tea,"  said  Polly, 
"and  you  shall  stay  and  have  some." 

She  bustled  about  the  fire,  but  it  had  so  little  heart 
that  even  her  coaxing  nearly  failed  to  make  it  burn. 
Jack  offered  to  assist. 

"Take  care,"  said  Polly,  with  some  anxiety,  "if  you 
cough  or  sneeze,  you'll  put  it  out." 

"  But  I  promise  neither  to  cough  nor  sneeze,"  said  Jaek. 

Under  their  united  efforts  the  fire  blazed,  and  tea, 
with  buttered  toast,  ere  long  smoked  on  the  board. 

"  Polly's  going  to  London,"  said  the  captain  suddenly, 
almost  fiercely. 

"Yes,"  said  Polly,  hastening  to  explain,  "you  see, 
my  aunt  Maria  has  been  so  good  as  to  offer  to  take  me 
to  live  with  her  and  put  me  to  school." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  captain,  almost  blowing  the  buttered 
toast  out  of  his  mouth  with  contempt,  "  and  Aunt  Maria 
says  she'll  make  a  lady  of  Polly  !  Think  o'  that,  Jack  ! 
make  a  lady  out  of  an  angel  ! " 

The  captain  was  so  tickled  with  the  idea  that  he  went 
off  into  a  roar  of  sarcastic  laughter. 

"I'll  tell  ee  what  it  is,  Jack,"  he  continued,  on  re- 
covering, "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months'  residence  with  her,  Polly  was  to  make  a  lady 
out  of  Aunt  Maria — supposin'  that  to  be  possible. " 

"Oh,  father  !"  remonstrated  Polly. 

"Come,"  cried  the  captain,  savagely,  "give us  a  nor'- 
wester — that's  it— another — thankee.  The  fact  is  I'm 
goin'  in  for  nor' -westers  durin'  the  next  fortnight — goin 
to  have  it  blow  a  regular  hurricane  of  'em." 

Philosopher  Jack  hoped,  if  at  all  allowable,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
gale,  and  then  asked  why  Polly  was  leaving  her  father. 

"She's  not  leavin'  me,  bless  you,"  said  the  captain, 
"  it's  me  that's  leavin'  her.  The  fact  is,  I've  got  a  ship. 
What's  left  of  me  is  not  over  young,  but  it's  uncommon 
tough,  so  I  mean  to  use  it  up,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for 
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Polly.  I'm  off  to  the  East  Iudies  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  Aunt  Maria,  I  shouldn't  have 
kuown  what  to  do  for  Polly,  so  I've  no  call  to  abuse 
the  stupid  old  thing — a  lady,  indeed — ha  !" 

"  You  might  have  been  quite  sure  that  my  father's 
house  would  have  been  open  to  Polly,"  said  Jack  quite 
warmly — "or  Mr.  Wilkins's,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

'•  1  know  it,   lad,  1   know  it,''  returned  the  captain. 


slapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder,  "but,  after  all,  this 
Auut  Maria  —  this  lady-like  individual,  is  the  most 
natural  protector.  But  now,  tell  me,  what  of  O'Rook?" 
"  I  know  nothing  of  him.  Haven't  seen  him  for 
several  days.  When  I  last  met  him  he  seemed  to  be 
much  depressed  ;  poor  fellow,  I  don't  wonder,  consider- 
ing the  fortune  he  has  lost.  However,  Wilkins's  father 
is  sure  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  him.     He  feels  so  deeply 
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having  led  him,  and  the  rest  of  us,  into  this — though  it 
was  no  fault  of  his,  and  he  went  in  and  suffered  along 
with  us.  I  couldn't  understand,  however,  what  O'liook 
meant  by  some  wild  remarks  he  made  the  other  day 
about  taking  to  the  temperance  line  and  going  in  for 
coffee  and  mutton  chops  up  a  holly  tree.  I  hope  it 
han't,  unseated  his  reason,  f>oor  fellow." 

While  the  trio  were  thus  discussing  O'Rook  over  a  cup 
<.f  tea,  that  bold  Irishman  was  busily  engaged  "comfort- 
ing the  widdy"  over  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
private  parlour. 


It  is  only  just  to  O'Rook  to  say  that  he  originally 
sought  the  widow  from  a  simple  desire  to  tell  her  of  her 
husband's  sad  end,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  sympathetic  heart.  When,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  the  widow  was  young,  cheery,  and 
good-looking,  his  sympathy  was  naturally  increased,  and 
the  feeling  was  not  unnaturally  intensified  wheu  he 
found  her  engaged  in  the  management  of  so  excellent  an 
institution  as  the  "Holly  Tree  public -house  without 
drink."  At  first  O'Rook  confined  his  visits  to  pure 
sympathy,  then,  when  he  had  allowed  a  "  raisonable  " 
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time  to  elapse,  lie  made  somewhat  warmer  approaches, 
and  finally  laid  siege  to  the  widow's  heart. 

But  the  widow  was  obdurate. 

"  Why  won't  ye  have  me,  now  ?"  asked  the  poor  man, 
one  evening,  with  a  perplexed  look.  "  Sure,  it's  not  bad- 
lookin'  I  am,  though  I've  no  occasion  to  boast  of  good 
looks  neither." 

"  No,  it's  not  your  looks,"  said  Mrs.  Bancroft,  with  a 
laugh,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  knitting  and 
looked  at  her  sister  Flo,  who  sat  opposite — also  knitting 
— and  who  took  a  smiling  but  comparatively  indifferent 
view  of  the  matter. 

"  Then  it  must  be  because  I'm  not  owld  enough. 
Sure,  if  ye  wait  a  year  or  two,  I'll  be  as  owld  as  yourself, 
every  bit,"  said  O'Rook. 

"No,  it's  not  that  either,"  said  the  widow. 

"Ah!  then,  it  can't  be  because  I'm  poor,"  persisted 
O'Rook,  for  with  this  good  business  you  don't  want 
money,  an'  I'm  great  at  cookin,'  besides  havin'  the  willin' 
hands  that  can  turn  to  a'most  anything.  If  ye'd  seen  me 
diggin'  for  goold, — bad  luck  to  it !  ye'd  belaive  what  I 
tell  ye.  Ah  !"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "it's  a  rich  man 
I'd  have  been  this  day  if  that  ship  had  only  kept  afloat 
a  few  hours  longer.  Well,  well,  I  needn't  grumble, 
when  me  own  comrades,  that  thought  it  so  safe  in  the 
Blankow  Bank  are  about  as  badly  off  as  me.  When  was 
it  they  began  to  suspec'  the  bank  was  shakey  ?" 

"Oh,  long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Bancroft,  "soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Luke,  the  cashier " 

' '  Mr.  V\  io  ? "  demanded  O'Rook,  with  a  start. 

"  Mr.  Luke — did  you  know  him  ?" 

"I've  heard  of  such  a  man,"  replied  O'Rook,  with 
assumed  carelessness,  "what  about  him  ?" 

"Well,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  goin'  deranged, 
poor  fellow,  and  at  last  he  suddenly  disappeared,  no  one 
could  tell  why  ;  but  it's  clear  enough  now,  for  he  was 
made  to  put  the  accounts  all  wrong,  and  I  suppose  the 
struggle  in  his  mind  drove  him  to  suicide,  for  he  was  a 
long,  thin,  weakly  sort  of  man,  without  much  brains 
except  for  figures." 

Hereupon  O'Rook  told  the  widow  all  he  knew  about 
the  strange  passenger  of  that  name  with  whom  he  had 
sailed  to  the  Southern  Seas,  and  worked  at  the  gold- 
fields.  The  conclusion  which  they  came  to  was  that 
the  gold-digging  passenger  was  the  absconded  cashier. 
Having  settled  this,  O'Rook  renewed  the  siege  on  the 
widow's  heart,  but  without  success,  though  she  did  not 
cast  him  off  altogether.  The  poor  man,  however,  lost 
patience,  and  finally,  giving  it  up  in  despair,  went  off  to 
sea. 

"I've  been  too  hard  on  him,"  remarked  the  widow, 
sadly,  to  her  sister  Flo,  after  he  was  gone. 

"You  have,"  was  Flo's  comforting  reply,  as  she  rose 
to  serve  a  clamorous  customer  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

Philosopher  Jack  from  that  time  forth  devoted  himselt 
heartily  to  study,  and  gradually  ceased  to  think  of  the 
golden  dreams  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  beset  him  by 
night  and  by  day.  He  had  now  found  the  gold  which 
cannot  perish,  and  while  he  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
to  enable  him  to  cure  the  bodies  of  men,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Book  which  would 
enable  him  to  cure  their  souls. 

The  captain  came  and  went  across  the  seas,  in  the 
course  of  his  rough  calling,  and  he  never  came  without  a 
heart  full  of  love,  and  hands  full  of  foreign  knick-knacks, 
which  he  conveyed  to  Polly  in  London,  and  never  went 
away  without  a  rousing  nor'-wester ! 

Watty  and  his  father  worked  on  together  in  vigorous 
contentment,  and  many  a  visit  did  the  former  pay  to 
Bailie  Trench — attracted  by  the  strong  resemblance  in 
Susan  to  the  bosom  friend  who  had  reached  the  ' '  Better 
Land"  before  him. 

Thus  time  rolled  quietly  on,  until  an  event  occurred 
which  modified  the  career  of  more  than  one  of  those 
whose  fortunes  we  have  followed  so  long. 
To  be  continued. 
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ALONG  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
And  through  the  narrow  street, 
His  friends  have  brought  the  sightless  man 
Unto  the  Master's  feet 
With  anxious  hearts  to  leave  him  there, 
And  stand  themselves  aside, 
While  he  they  love,  in  darkness  still, 
Goes  forth  with  stranger  Guide. 

If  he  could  only  look  on  it, 
The  face  is  wholly  kind, 
And  the  leading  very  tender, 
Though  friends  are  left  behind ; 
For  the  Lord  Himself  has  taken 
His  hand  within  His  own, 
And  they  pass  beyond  the  city, 
The  Master  and  he  alone. 

Face  to  face  at  last  he  standeth 
With  Him  he  hath  not  seen, 
In  the  silence  where  God  dwelleth, 
Where  none  can  come  between  ; 
And  gently  on  the  long-closed  eyes 
Christ  lays  His  healing  hand, 
And  there  comes  a  sense  of  twilight, 
And  shadows  on  the  sand. 

Again  the  healing  hands  are  laid, 

The  shadows  flee  away, 

The  Master  stands  revealed  to  him 

In  the  light  of  perfect  day  ; 

And  all  grows  clear  to  the  sightless  one, 

His  eyes  are  no  longer  dim  : 

He  has  seen  the  Lord  of  Light,  and  He 

Has  given  the  Light  to  him. 

Out  of  the  stream  of  thought  and  work 

That  fills  his  life  and  heart, 

Christ  takes  our  loved  one  tenderly 

Unto  Himself  apart ; 

Then  in  the  hush  of  grief  and  pain 

He  stands  with  him  alone, 

And  lays  His  hand  on  blinded  eyes, 

And  maketh  Himself  known. 

The  things  of  earth  grow  shadowy, 

The  healing  comes  with  pain, 

But  the  hand  that  works  to  perfect, 

Falls  again  and  yet  again, 

Till  all  grows  clear  to  the  spirit  eyes  : 

They  are  no  longer  dim, 

Our  loved  one  has  seen  the  Lord  of  Light, 

And  gotten  the  Light  from  Him. 

W 


A  man  rarely  puts  forth  any  new  idea  without  having 
some  appearance  of  pride,  and  without  being  accused  of 
exciting  quarrels.  If  Humility  herself  should  undertake 
something  new,  her  opponents  would  accuse  her  of  pride. 
— Luther. 

I  desire  to  be  made  so  Christlike  as  to  love,  for  their 
souls'  sake,  those  whose  natural  characters  do  not  attract 
me. — Arthur  Vandeleur. 

As  to  sudden  death,  I  never  could  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  but  only  to  be  ready  for  it. — The  late  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod. 

God's  presence  is  sometimes  felt  more  in  a  sickroom 
than  in  the  church  ;  yet  not  in  paroxysms  of  pain.  Then 
one  can  only  pray  for  faith,  patience,  and  resignation  to 
what  the  Lord  sends.— Rev.  Henry  Venn  Elliott  (on 
his  deathbed). 
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ALPHONSE  LACROIX,  AN  INDIAN  MISSIONARY. 


SHpIjonsc  fLarroix— £u  Intotan 
fHissionani. 

TN  the  cemetery  in  Calcutta  is  a  tablet  marking 
a  simple  tomb,  shaded  by  a  weeping  willow, 
and  on  the  tablet  this  inscription  : — 

2Eo  the  fHemovg 

OF  THE 

REV.  ALrHONSE  FRANCOIS  LACROIX. 

FOR  THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS  A  FAITHFUL  AND  GREATLY-BELOVED 

MISSIONARY  IN  BENGAL. 

HE  WAS  BORN  NEAR  NEUFCHATEL  ON  MAY  10,  1799: 

ARRIVED  AT  CHINSURAH,  MARCH  21,  1S21  ; 

LABOURED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

UNTIL  1S26  ;    WHEN  HE  UNITED  WITH  THE 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  : 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  WHICH  HE  FAITHFULLY  LABOURED 

UNTIL  HIS  DEATH  IN  CALCUTTA,  JULY  8,  1S59. 


AS  A  PREACHER  TO  THE  HEATHEN  HE  EXCELLED  ; 

AS  A  PASTOR  HE  WAS  GREATLY  BELOVED  ; 

AS  A  MAN  OF  UNDOUBTED  INTEGRITY,  WISDOM,  AND  BENEVOLENCE, 

HE  WAS  IMPLICITLY'  TRUSTED  J 

AS  A  CHRISTIAN  HE  WAS  UNIVERSALLY  HONOURED. 

To  most  of  our  Scottish  readers  the  name  of  the 
"greatest  vernacular  preacher  Bengal  has  seen"  is 
unknown.  Some  seven-and-thirty  years  ago  he 
lectured  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  in  a 
country  which  Williams  had  already  visited,  and 
where  Moffat  was  well  known,  the  lectures  and  the 
lecturer  made  no  wide  or  deep  impression.  And 
in  our  own  day,  while  Moffat  and  Livingstone  are 
names  familiar  in  every  boy's  mouth  as  household 
words,  and  while  competent  hands  have  compiled 
the  biographies  which  will  perpetuate  or  extend  the 
name  and  fame  of  Patteson  and  Wilson  and  Duff, 
there  are  few  who  know  what  manner  of  work  was 
closed  when  Alphonse  Lacroix  was  laid  in  his 
Indian  grave.  His  memory  has  certain  personal 
claims  on  us  alL  His  gifted  son-in-law  and  bio- 
grapher, Dr.  Mullens,  has  a  name  that  all  lovers  of 
missions  hold  in  warm  regard  :  his  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  her  chivalrous  husband,  have 
many  warm  friends  in  Scotland.  But  this  notice 
is  compiled  because  his  was  a  typical  life — typical 
of  the  way  a  missionary  must  labour  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  daily  influence  to 
bear  on  the  common  people  of  an  Indian  town  in 
which  he  lives.  Coleridge  Patteson's  name  brings 
before  us  a  path  of  light  making  a  golden  network 
of  journeys  from  one  bright  island  to  another  in 
the  Southern  Seas  ;  we  associate  Moffat  with 
Africaner,  and  the  spoors  of  lions  and  councils  of 
warriors,  in  wide,  vague  African  plains ;  we  think 
of  Livingstone  as  passing  in  simple  faith,  Bible  in 
hand,  from  one  huge  inland  sea  to  another,  dotting 
the  lines  on  which  future  civilisation  must  advance; 
we  associate  Wilson  with  learned  societies,  archce- 
ology,  pundits,  and  wise  Parsees ;  and  the  very 
name  of  Duff  suggests  a  scene  where  an  enthusiastic 
orator  stirs  a  multitude  with  some  brilliant  exposi- 


tion of  divine  truth  or  of  human  philanthropy. 
But  there  remains  a  real  desire  to  know  what 
would  be  the  work,  and  what  the  results,  of  a  life 
which  should  be  in  India  what  the  life  of  a  country 
minister  is  at  home;  what  would  befal  a  missionary 
whose  parish  is  an  Indian  village,  beyond  the  crowd 
of  the  capitals,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  men  in  high 
places.  There  is  no  missionary  biography  known 
to  me  which  so  completely  enables  us  to  under- 
stand that  life  as  Dr.  Mullens's  biography  of  Mr. 
Lacroix. 

We  have  not  time  to  trace  the  life  of  the  mission- 
ary from  his  boyhood.  Born  in  Switzerland,  he  was 
full  of  romance,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
French  wars  as  a  volunteer,  when  an  inner  voice 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the 
towers  of  Berne,  "  What  doest  thou  here  ?  Return." 
He  was  afterwards  educated  in  Holland  ;  and  at  a 
missionary  prayer-meeting  he  then  and  there  re- 
solved to  be  a  missionary,  if  he  should  prove  to  be 
fit;  but  also  to  wait  for  six  months  before  taking  any 
steps  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  meanwhile  to  seek 
information  and  to  pray  for  guidance.  This  mix- 
ture of  enthusiasm  and  prudence  characterised  him 
through  life.  The  result  was  that  he  bade  farewell 
for  life  to  his  good  uncle  and  guardian,  and  when  just 
twenty  years  of  age  (April  1819)  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  students  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society  He  offered  to  go  to  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies ;  or  to  Guiana ;  or  even  to  the 
fatal  coast  of  Guinea.  At  last  he  was  sent  with 
no  definite  destination,  he  and  two  others  who  left 
the  Netherlands  along  with  him  being  allowed  to 
decide  as  they  should  see  cause  while  on  their 
voyage.  One  of  the  three  was  a  medical  man,  at 
home  on  furlough  from  Chinsurah,  a  Dutch  settle- 
ment in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  many  adventures 
Lacroix  went  with  him,  while  the  third  of  the  party 
remained  in  Southern  India. 

Chinsurah _is  a  town  thirty  miles  above  Calcutta ; 
fifteen  above  Serampore  ;  the  seat  of  a  very  old 
trading  settlement.  It  had  been  a  busy  place  since 
the  Mogul  emperors  first  allowed  European  traders 
to  find  shelter  in  India.  It  had  a  Dutch  Church, 
about  a  hundred  houses  occupied  by  European 
residents,  a  deserted  fort,  a  governor,  surgeons,  and 
so  on.  The  Dutch  rule  extended  over  a  space  of 
about  a  mile  square  ;  and  the  principal  trade  was 
in  opium,  of  which  about  800  chests  were  exported 
to  Java  every  year,  bringing  in  a  clear  profit  of 
,£40,000.  The  governor,  the  chief  surgeons,  and 
many  others  of  the  principal  residents  were  infidels. 
The  governor,  though  personally  friendly  to  the 
missionary,  lived  and  died  without  God  and  with- 
out hope.  There  were  three  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  under  whose  guidance 
Lacroix  at  once  put  himself,  and  for  several  years 
he  found  occupation  in  learning  the  Bengali 
language  and  the  ways  of  Indian  life.  But  his 
active  mind  was  not  content  with  that,  and  he  also 
conducted  service  in  Dutch  every  week,   to  the 
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great  delight  of  the  Dutch  Christians  in  the  settle- 
ment. That  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  mission- 
ary from  the  first.  He  turned  his  attention  at 
the  outset  to  the  existing  schools.  The  Dutch 
Government  supported  twenty-five  schools,  with 
about  2600  boys  in  them — the  best  schools  in 
Bengal  for  secular  instruction ;  but  religion  was 
avoided.  Lacroix  immediately  took  charge  of 
a  free  school,  maintained  by  the  Government ; 
and  in  it  he  gave  thorough  religious  training 
to  about  seventy  boys,  of  whom  a  fourth  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  Hindoos.  There 
were  also  eight  girls  in  it ;  but  their  education  was 
soon  at  an  end,  as  they  were  removed  at  nine  or  ten 
to  be  married  !  Over  the  whole  settlement  the 
missionaries  made  religion  the  chief  element  of  in- 
struction, partly  by  their  own  schools  and  partly 
by  their  influence  on  those  of  the  Government. 
There  were  doubtless  also  native  schools ;  and 
the  Memoir  which  we  are  abridging  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  a  sample  school  of  that  class. 
One  sees  it  all :  the  common  bamboo  hut,  with 
its  floor  of  mud  and  cow-dung,  frequently  satu- 
rated with  water,  some  ragged  mats  here  and 
there,  for  a  place  on  which  the  poor  children 
scramble,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  succeed,  for 
the  rest  have  to  squat  in  the  mud ;  the  long  strips 
of  palm-leaf  on  which  the  boys  write  and  make 
figures  ;  unhappy  wights  undergoing  punishment  in 
the  corners — one  with  a  brick  on  his  head,  another 
with  one  on  his  bent  back,  a  third  standing  on  one 
leg ;  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place  being  an 
ignorant  teacher  who  supplements  the  functions  of 
his  scanty  and  absurd  school-books  by  making  the 
children  shout  all  together  after  him  various  items 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  useful  knowledge.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  Government  schools  taught  no  re- 
ligion, these  native  schools  taught  almost  nothing 
of  any  kind.  Things  are  changed  in  India  by  the 
wide  spread  of  good  education  under  British  rule  ; 
but  the  missionary  in  such  a  place  as  Chinsurah 
still  finds  his  readiest  access  to  the  families  through 
Christian  schools  for  the  young,  and  still  there  is 
the  necessity  for  religious  education  in  addition  to 
the  secular  schools  of  the  Government. 

But  besides  the  schools  there  was  the  preaching  to 
the  natives,  and  Lacroix  accompanied  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  their  preaching 
tours.  In  the  hot  season  the  schoolrooms  were  the 
places  of  meeting,  but  in  the  cool  season  the  mission- 
aries went  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  or  overland  a 
little  way  into  the  interior,  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to 
villagers  who  had  never  heard  it.  In  this  way  he 
learned  to  do  the  work  of  his  life.  After  some 
time,  when  the  British  Government  acquired  Chin- 
surah (in  exchange  for  some  territory  in  Java), 
Lacroix,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Dutch  Society 
which  had  sent  him  out,  transferred  his  services  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  was  in  1827. 
He  had  been  married  since  1825  to  Hannah 
Herklots,  daughter  of  an  excellent  Dutch  merchant 


in  Chinsurah.  This  faithful  wife  and  fellow- 
worker  still  lives. 

After  his  apprenticeship,  what  was  the  work 
of  his  life  1  It  was,  first  of  all,  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  native  Christians  in  the  various  mission- 
stations,  founded  by  his  predecessors  and  colleagues 
of  the  London  Mission,  along  the  Ganges.  At  first 
from  his  house  in  Chinsurah,  and  after  1829  from 
his  house  in  Calcutta,  he  went  forth  every  Thurs- 
day and  every  Sunday  to  visit  the  schools,  instruct 
and  direct  the  Catechists,  and  preach  to  the  little 
congregations  in  the  villages.  There  were  two  vil- 
lages in  particular,  one  eight  miles,  and  the  other 
twelve  miles  off,  to  which  those  journeys  were  made. 
Those  villages — Rammakalchoke  and  Gungree — 
were  in  a  wide  plain,  rescued  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  waters  by  high  embankments,  but,  at  the 
time  of  the  yearly  floods,  completely  covered  with 
water.  The  houses  were  raised  on  piles  a  few  feet 
above  watermark,  and  the  mission-boat  carried  the 
minister  out  and  in  among  them.  No  European 
could  live  on  that  steaming  flat  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  was  a  strange  level  country 
for  one  who  had  been  born  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura.  But  twice  a  week,  with  his  canoe  bearing 
his  dinner,  a  few  favourite  books,  and  some 
useful  medicines,  Lacroix  went  his  rounds  among 
the  fisher-folk  of  those  amphibious  villages.  He 
examined  the  boys  in  the  school  on  Scripture 
history,  the  Catechism,  and  one  of  the  Gospels. 
Then  the  gong  called  the  adult  congregation  to 
worship,  and  they  flocked  together;  for  several 
years  about  150  persons  ;  all  sitting  on  the  ground, 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other ;  and 
singing,  prayer,  and  praise,  were  followed  by  the 
sermon,  in  which  his  thorough  mastery  of  the 
language,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  ways,  made  the  preacher  a  power  over 
the  people.  And  then,  of  course,  every  one  in 
trouble  consulted  the  wise  and  good  Christian 
missionary  •  for  every  one  in  sickness  his  help  was 
entreated ;  all  inquirers  came  to  put  to  him  the 
questions  on  which  depended  their  eternal  life. 
For  more  than  twelve  years  did  Mr.  Lacroix  per- 
form this  duty,  not  only  when  the  water  covered 
all  and  the  air  was  cool,  but  "  when  the  creeks 
were  muddy  and  the  fields  were  dry,  when  the 
heavens  were  fiery  brass  over  his  head,  and  the 
hard  cracked  earth  scorched  his  feet,  when  out- 
ward persecution  sought  to  crush  the  disciples,  and 
when  apostasy  and  vice  came  in  like  a  flood  to 
destroy  their  inward  vitality  and  growth." 

With  what  result?  In  1841  the  results  of 
twelve  years'  labour  were  that  120  members  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Church ;  the  number  of 
members  rose  from  30  to  88,  and  the  Christian 
community  from  50  to  400.  There  were  four 
boys'  schools,  containing  200  boys.  To  value 
these  results  rightly  we  must  remember  that  all 
which  Lacroix  did  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  better 
time ;  it  was  but  one  more  streak  of  light  which 
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heralded  the  broadening  dawn.  His  biographer 
says  that  the  "  result  of  thirty  years'  labour  was, 
that  more  than  100  had  gone  to  heaven  from 
those  churches." l 

But  it  was  as  a  vernacular  preacher  that  Mr. 
Lacroix  found  his  highest  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  contemporaries.  When  he  came  to  reside 
in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  he  devoted  himself  to 
vernacular  preaching,  in  five  chapels  which  were 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  chapel  of  the  General  Assembly's  Insti- 
tution. The  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  places 
seems  curious  to  us  with  our  Scottish  ideas  and 
associations.  The  preacher  takes  his  place  in  the 
empty  chapel,  which  is  close  to  the  hurrying  stream 
of  city  life,  and  begins  to  read  aloud  from  the 
Scripture,  or,  more  usually,  gets  a  younger  colleague 
to  read  for  him.  The  sound  of  the  voice  is  heard 
by  the  passers  by,  for  the  "  chapel "  is  a  kind  of 
verandah.  Sometimes  no  one  comes  in,  and  hours 
are  spent  in  bootless  waiting.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  come  in ;  sometimes  a  dozen ;  and  the 
preacher,  after  the  reading  is  over,  begins  his 
sermon.  He  announces  no  text,  but  says  he  will 
describe  a  story  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  He 
chooses  some  incident  like  that  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  of  Gehazi,  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  or  some  other  in  which  one  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion  is  wrapped  up.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  it  as  though  they  had  never  heard  it 
before,  and  illustrates,  explains,  and  enforces  it  as 
he  goes  on.  If  the  hearers  are  interested  they 
remain ;  if  they  are  not,  they  go  away.  Some- 
times one  of  them  puts  a  question  or  an  objection 
to  the  preacher,  and  he  must  be  either  silenced  or 
his  objection  woven  into  the  narrative.  Some- 
times the  audience  shout  approval,  sometimes  they 
laugh  aloud  :  most  frequently  they  indicate  mild 
assent.  Usually  few  or  none  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  beginning  remain  to  the  end ;  and 
the  preacher  has  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the 
substance  of  his  statement,  or  the  moral  he  desires 
to  impress.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  unsatisfactory ;  it  is  so  much  worse  than 
street-preaching  at  home,  as  the  Indian  audience 
is  more  ignorant  of  the  gospel  than  a  moving 
street-crowd  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lacroix  had  an  unusual  mastery  of  the 
Bengali  language,  and  his  commanding  figure,  mag- 
nificent voice,  perfect  elocution,  keen  sense  of 
humour,  and  power  of  mimicry,  gained  for  him 
such  favour  among  the  idle  audiences  of  the  Indian 
capital  that  he  seldom  or  never  preached  without 
drawing  what  was  considered  a  fair  congregation. 
His  strong  grasp  of  essential  truth  was  combined 

1  I  think  those  facts  and  some  others  stated  in  the  sequel, 
must  modify  the  statement  which  my  friend  Dr.  George 
Smith  makes  in  his  vigorous  Life  of  Dr.  Duff:  "We 
have  heard  the  greatest  vernacular  preacher  Bengal  has  seen, 
Duffs  dear  friend  Lacroix,  confess  that  during  50  years  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  making  one 
convert  from  Hindooism." 


with  such  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  Hindoos,  that  the  great  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  were  presented  in  every  form  likely  to 
attract  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  On  principle 
he  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and 
exposed  the  absurdities  of  their  theology.  At  first 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  enough  to  proclaim 
the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel  without  aggressive 
attacks  on  popular  delusions.  But,  although  such 
attacks  were  irritating,  he  eventually  believed  them 
to  be  indispensable.  The  Hindoo  mind  is  indolent, 
and  will  accept  the  new  truth  and  put  it  alongside 
of  the  doctrines  of  idolatry,  without  ever  consider- 
ing whether  they  can  exist  together.  It  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  that  the  incompatibility  of 
Christianity  with  every  form  of  heathenism  should 
be  shown  in  the  plainest  way. 

Mr.  Lacroix  had  a  ready  perception  of  analogy, 
and  was  singularly  happy  in  illustrations,  which 
enabled  him  to  be  plain  without  being  rude.  An 
example  or  two  may  show  how  he  did  this.  Argu- 
ing from  the  existence  of  powers  of  memory  against 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  (the  same  soul  in- 
inhabiting  various  bodies  in  succession),  he  would 
refer  to  their  common  custom  of  keeping  parrots 
and  teaching  them  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  ask 
"  whether  the  parrot,  removed  from  an  old  cage  to 
a  new  one,  forgets  all  the  lessons  it  has  been  taught. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  soul,  which  has  so  strong  a 
memory,  be  removed  to  a  new  body,  will  it  not  carry 
its  knowledge  with  it  and  be  able  to  call  it  all  to 
mind  ?  But  when  does  it  ever  do  so  1  Who  is  there 
that  ever  remembers  anything  that  happened  to  him 
in  a  former  birth  1"  On  one  occasion  he  had  been 
arguing  in  a  chapel  with  a  man  on  the  subject  of 
Pantheism.  The  man  was  very  stubborn,  main- 
taining that  Brahm  (God)  is  everything,  every- 
where, and  that  there  is  no  personality  save  God  in 
the  universe.  Mr.  Lacroix  therefore  said  he  would 
argue  no  more,  and,  before  the  congregation,  sud- 
denly seized  the  man's  umbrella  and  began  walking 
out  of  the  chapeL  The  man  called  after  him  and 
said,  "  Sir,  that  is  my  umbrella."  "  Your  umbrella, 
do  you  say  ?  Have  you  not  declared  that  Brahm 
is  everything  1  that  he  is  you  and  I  and  all  these 
people  1  How  then  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
mine,  yours  ?  The  umbrella  is  mine  as  much  as 
it  is  yours,  on  your  own  showing."  The  people 
laughed,  the  man  was  silenced  and  left  the  place 
without  another  word.  Our  limited  space  makes 
us  choose  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  mission- 
ary's mode  of  preaching  not  as  the  best,  but  as  the 
most  easily  quoted.  A  H.  Charteris. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


.     .     .     .     The  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscure  wings  athwart  the  noon, 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven,  > 

Cries  out,  Where  is  it  ?  Coleridge. 
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©afctncj  in  Sail* 

By  a  Hakd-Fisted  Contributor 
(A  Working  Man). 

"  Prudent,  cautious  self-control, 
Is  wisdom's  root." 

TN  the  July  issue  of  this  Magazine  I  called 
■*■  attention  to  the  serious  aspect  of  the  times, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the 
multitudes  dependent  on  our  leading  national 
industries,  and  to  the  necessity  and  urgent  import- 
ance of  working  men  trying  to  live  within  their 
diminished  means.  "  To  provide  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men "  is  one  of  the  simplest 
practical  injunctions  of  the  only  religion  known  to 
us  that  has  ever  professed  to  elevate  the  poor. 

Intelligence,  industry,  economy,  are  virtues  which 
have  been  as  thoroughly  inculcated,  and  perhaps 
as  generally  practised  in  Scotland  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  yet  I  think  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  instance  some  matters  in  which  the 
present  generation  has  in  the  last  particular  made 
a  wide  departure  from  the  habits  for  which  our 
forefathers  have  enjoyed  a  well-earned  fame.  For 
intelligence  and  industry,  I  believe  we  are  still 
second  to  none.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Border  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many  Scotchmen 
filling  front  rank  places,  in  which  sound  sense, 
shrewd,  practical  forecast  and  steadiness  are  the 
qualifications  requisite  to  success.  But  I  fear  that 
we  are  sadly  lapsed  from  the  habitual  economy  of 
which  our  careful  forefathers  were,  both  from 
principle  and  necessity,  such  bright  examples.  In 
this  homely  virtue  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
France  and  New  England  are  now,  I  fear,  a  good 
deal  ahead  of  us.  The  present  all-round  reduction 
of  wages  makes  it  imperative  that  if  we  are  to  get 
on  at  all,  we  must  take  and  practise  special  lessons 
in  economy. 

Before  going  into  details,  let  us  first  ascertain 
what  economy  really  is.  Not  by  any  means  the 
mere  narrow  gathering  of  money  or  "  gear  "  of  any 
sort.  Literally  the  word  means  house  law — the 
wise  and  well-ordered  adaptation  of  means  to  a 
proper  end — getting  the  greatest  possible  good  out 
of  the  money  we  have  to  spend— home  rule  in 
short,  but  not  exactly  in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  term  ! 

A  large  proportion  of  the  working  man's  income 
is  necessarily  spent  on  food.  How  are  we  to  have 
economy  in  this  particular  without  a  corresponding 
loss  of  efficiency  1  Evidently  by  the  use  of  articles 
of  diet  which  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  suit- 
able nutriment  at  the  lowest  relative  price.  The 
greatly  improved  wages  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  enabled  us  to  indulge  in  a  much  greater 
variety  of  food,  of  a  more  expensive  sort,  though 
not  by  any  means  better  adapted  to  our  real  wants. 
For  example,  "  the  halesome  parritch,"  once  "  the 
chief  of  Scotia's  food,"  is  going  very  rapidly  out  of 
use  among  us,  though  scientific  research  and  com- 


mon experience  alike,  prove  that  both  in  cheapness 
and  real  value  it  far  excels  the  tea  and  wheaten 
bread  which  have  displaced  it.  A  friend  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  retail  provision  trade  among 
the  working  men  of  a  seaport  town  assures  me  that 
he  now  sells  more  tons  of  sugar  than  of  oatmeal, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  since  the 
slackening  of  trade,  a  large  number  of  his  customers 
are  getting  hopelessly  involved  in  debt  to  himself 
and  others.  As  he  truly  said,  tea  and  wheat  bread 
will  not  properly  support  a  hard-working  man  :  he 
must  have  ham,  eggs,  and  butter,  to  make  up  a 
proper  meal,  at  four  times  the  price  of  the  oatmeal 
which  sufficed  for  his  quite  as  vigorous  forefather. 
Further  examples  I  need  not  quote  in  proof  of  what 
every  one  knows  to  be  true.  Even  among  the  rural 
population,  the  "  milk  and  meal "  which  constitute 
so  great  a  part  of  the  hind's  "  gains  "  are  too  often 
bartered  with  the  grocer  for  articles  which  are  rela- 
tively fifty  per  cent  dearer,  and  contain  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  the  elements  required  to  build  up  a 
healthy  human  frame.  Perhaps  our  increased  con- 
sumption of  tea,  tobacco,  and  alcoholic  stimulants, 
is  partly  owing  to  the  uneasy  craving  and  sense  of 
want,  resulting  from  the  more  expensive  but  really 
less  valuable  mixture  of  food  that  has  displaced 
from  so  many  tables  our  national  parritch  and  milk. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  need  to  say  all  this  of  and 
to  my  fellow-countrymen,  yet  I  am  certain  it  is  the 
very  thing  they  need  to  be  told  at  the  present  time. 
For  bone  and  muscle  and  brain  power  the  sturdy 
Aberdonian  has  come  always  well  to  the  front  even 
among  his  brother  Scots,  and  the  staple  food  of 
this  vigorous  race  has  always  been  oatmeal.  I  was 
lately  told  by  a  Northern  student  that  there  is  still 
a  good  sprinkling  of  oatmeal  men  in  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  that  for  prolonged  endurance  of 
hard  study  they  quite  excel  the  more  liberally 
dieted  section  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 

Butcher  meat  is  relatively  a  most  costly  article 
of  food,  though  a  small  proportion  of  it  may  be 
necessary  for  most  constitutions.  On  the  whole, 
though  further  detailed  exposition  is  not  permissible 
here,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  diet  composed 
mainly  of  our  native  farinacea,  whole  wheatmeal, 
oatmeal,  and  peasemeal,  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  possible  vigour  of  both  body  and  mind,  and 
at  less  than  half  the  money  cost  of  the  diet  most 
of  us  now  subsist  on.  Let  me  in  passing  mention 
lentils  as  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  recent 
additions  to  our  imported  food  products,  at  once 
agreeable,  nutritious,  and  satisfying. 

I  come  now  to  articles  of  dress  as  next  in  im- 
portance of  a  working  man's  necessary  outlays. 
Here  I  can  only  generalise — comfort,  good  taste, 
suitability  to  our  means,  are  obvious  requisites; 
gaudy  and  flimsy  "  braws "  in  the  latest  fashion, 
however  unsuited  to  our  conditions,  shoddy  gar- 
ments, low  priced  but  dear  at  any  price,  "  brumma- 
gem "  ornaments  of  every  possible  variety,  are  the 
temptations  that  everywhere  beset  us.     The  art  of 
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buying  genuine  goods  at  their  proper  price,  and, 
having  bought,  of  taking  full  value  out  of  them,  is 
important  iu  every  department  of  domestic  economy, 
especially  BO  as  regards  dress.  Let  me  say  too  that 
no  dress  can  be  becoming  or  comfortable  that  is 
worn  before  it  is  paid  for.  So  at  least  thought  the 
old  farmer  at  Kelso  market  long  ago,  when  some 
young  bucks,  thinking  "  to  have  a  rise  out  of  him," 
began  to  praise  his  homespun  and  homemade  coat. 
"  It's  true,  gentlemen,  a'  ye  say,  it's  a  gude  coat  and 
a  grand  coat,  it  keeps  out  baith  cauld  and  cravin." 1 
I  must  not  forget  that  on  the  wife  depends  mainly 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  guiding,  in  a 
poor  man's  home.  If  prudent,  frugal,  patient, 
steadfastly  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  her  humble 
lot,  there  may  be  faults  and  weaknesses,  misfortunes 
and  pinches,  and  after  all  a  reasonably  comfortable 
and  happy  home.  If  peevish,  slovenly,  self-indul- 
gent, "  dirty  braw,"  no  ordinary  income  will  ever 
keep  her  out  of  debt  and  discomfort,  no  voice  of  the 
charmer  has  much  chance  of  putting  or  keeping 
her  right. 

A  man  may  spend  and  yet  may  fend 

If  his  wife  be  ought,  if  his  wife  be  ought. 

A  man  may  spare,  and  still  be  bare 

If  his  wife  be  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  wifely  duty,  may  I  drop 
a  gentle  hint  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  may 
have  gone  thus  far  over  the  ground  with  me  1  Our 
foremost  sages  and  singers  tell  us,  and  tell  truly,  that 
there  may  be  and  often  is  more  real  happiness  in  a 
cottage  than  a  palace— they  can't  always  tell  us  why. 
'When  I  brought  home  my  own  young  wife,  to  a 
house  so  low  rented  that  I  did  not  even  pay  poor 
rates,  an  old  neighbour  called  to  welcome  her. 
After  running  her  eye  over  the  little  room  and  its 
new  mistress,  she  said  quietly,  "  Weel,  Sandy,  lad, 
if  she  hae  the  fear  o'  God  in  her,  she'll  dae."  Young- 
folks  in  search  of  a  suitable  partner  for  life  would 
do  well  to  look  at  the  matter  from  Nanny's  point 
of  view. 

House  rent  is  now  an  important  point  of  ex- 
penditure, and  here  the  cheapest  article  is  often 
every  way  the  dearest.  In  most  towns  rents  and 
public  burdens  are  very  high,  and  the  least  fortunate, 
because  often  least  wise  and  frugal  of  our  working 
poor,  are  glad  to  huddle  in  narrow  streets,  in  low- 
ceilinged,  ill  lighted,  and  mostly  ill-ventilated  houses 
to  save  a  pound  or  two  a  year.  The  doctor  (if 
paid)  will  cost  more  than  the  extra  price  of  a  good 
house,  and  enfeebled  constitutions  must  be  the  lot 
of  the  inmates.  Besides  what  money  value  can  be 
put  on  the  unwholesomeness,  especially  to  young 
children,  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  such  localities  ? 
Dear  as  good  working  men's  houses  now  are,  the  price 
is  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  present  glut  in  the 
building  trades  is,  however,  certain  before  long  to 
bring  down  rents  to  a  figure  more  within  the  reach 
of  limited  incomes.  May  I  here  draw  the  attention 
of  my  country  readers  to  their  exceptional  privileges 
1  Dunning. 


in  the  matter  of  house-accommodation  ?  Many  of 
our  best  paid  town's  workmen  are  not  so  comfort- 
ably housed,  even  at  a  high  rent,  as  are  the  majority 
of  our  ploughmen.  In  this  particular  our  land- 
owners have  as  a  whole  nobly  done  their  duty ; 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
good  work. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  reference  to  smaller  items 
of  necessary  expenditure.  I  therefore  pass  on  to 
consider  our  outlays  on  what,  for  the  present,  I 
shall  call  luxuries.  It  is  manifest  that,  even  in 
seasons  of  moderate  prosperity,  if  working  men  are 
to  pay  their  way,  they  can  have  only  a  very  small 
margin  left  over  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  and  if 
they  are  to  have  any  luxuries  whatever,  they  ought 
to  be  wholesome  and  economical.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  tobacco  and  drink  are  forms  of  luxury  in 
which  ninety  per  cent  of  our  working  men  more 
or  less  indulge.  Are  these  articles,  in  any  of  their 
varied  forms,  wholesome,  and  if  wholesome,  are 
they  economical  ?  Take  tobacco  to  begin  with. 
"  Weel,"  says  one  of  the  very  people  I  am  now 
preaching  to,  "  daur  say  we  wad  be  as  weel  with- 
out it."  "  Perhaps  we  might  be  a  good  deal  better, 
but  you  smoke  on  all  the  same."  "Ou  ay,  but 
I'm  no  vera  ill  on't."  In  some  such  easily  apolo- 
getic fashion  do  working  men  account  for  the 
millions  a  year  wasted  on  tobacco,  for  whose  use 
the  strongest  pretext  alleged,  either  by  scientific  or 
non-scientific  observers  is,  that  they  can't  see  the 
harm  it  does.  The  signal  for  recall  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  went  much  against  the  grain  with 
Nelson — he  put  his  glass  to  the  empty  socket  of 
the  eye  he  lost  at  Calvi,  and  could  not  see  it.  I 
lately  asked  a  working  man,  who  was  bemoaning 
the  hard  times,  if  they  had  put  out  his  pipe  yet. 
Certainly  not,  he  had  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light, 
though  getting  deeper  in  debt  every  day  for  food. 
I  am  not  here  to  say  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
thing  to  overcome  this  habit  when  once  fairly 
rooted ;  few  things  worth  having  are  easy  of  at- 
tainment. But  I  have  seen  inveterate  smokers, 
for  the  sake  of  principle  alone,  set  themselves  to  the 
task,  and  win,  not  only  a  victory  over  a  master- 
ful appetite,  but  hearty  respect  from  the  very  men 
who  felt  most  rebuked  by  their  example. 

Drink,  in  its  various  forms,  has  had  a  great  deal 
said  in  its  behalf  that  could  not  well  be  said  for 
tobacco,  and,  looking  at  the  price  we  pay  for  it,  we 
would  need  to  be  able  to  say  a  good  deal  in  its 
favour.  I  wish,  for  the  present,  to  lay  aside  all 
reference  to  the  moral  aspect  of  this  drink  question, 
and  deal  with  it  solely  as  it  affects  the  pockets  of 
working  men,  who  must  be  economical  even  in 
their  luxuries. 

To  convert  a  quarter  of  wheat  into  loaves  costs, 
roughly  speaking,  a  pound  note :  out  of  this  the 
miller,  the  baker,  and  retailer  have  to  be  paid,  and 
allowance  made  for  bad  debts.  Let  a  few  shillings 
more  be  now  and  then  charged,  and  we  have  letters 
in  every  paper  denouncing  the  extortion-     I  noticed 
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lately  a  patriotic  writer  in  the  Scotsman  complaining 
that  while  Government  charged  about  £4  of  taxes 
on  the  conversion  of  a  quarter  of  barley  into  beer, 
the  Englishman's  favourite  drink,  we  pay  over  £7 
for  permission  to  make  it  into  whisky,  our  national 
beverage.  Putting  together  taxation,  distillation, 
and  distribution,  we  find  that  a  pennyworth  of 
barley  costs  from  fourpence  to  eightpence  before  it 
reaches  the  stomach  of  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  ale  or  whisky.  In  other  words,  we  spend  thirty 
to  sixty  per  cent  on  making  our  grain  into  bread 
and  biscuits,  while  it  costs  us  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  if  made  into  liquor.  How  much  has  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  grain  been  increased  by  the 
change  ?  Sir  Henry  Thompson  tells  us  this  costly 
luxury  often  does  as  much  harm  as  good,  even 
when  very  moderately  indulged  in.  Some  such 
considerations  as  these  induced  me,  when  laying 
down  my  own  plan  of  life  thirty  years  ago,  reso- 
lutely to  eschew  drink  and  tobacco,  and  lay  out 
my  money  on  less  dear  and  doubtful  investments. 
If  my  humble  experience  is  worth  quoting,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  since  contrived  to  enjoy  life  un- 
commonly well  without  them. 

I  have  thus  hastily  gone  over  the  leading  items 
of  practicable  economy,  and  trust  I  have  made  it 
plain  that  retrenchment,  if  not  always  easy  and 
agreeable,  is  fairly  possible,  and  to  working  men  of 
average  income  an  immediate  duty,  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  decent  self-respect  by  making  an  "  honest 
through  bearing."  Wholesome  necessaries  and 
simple  comforts  it  may  be  possible  by  the  practice 
of  minute  economy  to  secure.  Weak-kneed  indul- 
gence in  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  is  impos- 
sible if  we  are  to  pay  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  and 
so  maintain  Christian  integrity.  For  "  he  that  pro- 
videth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel." 

On  the  lines  of  simple,  sober,  self-reliant  fru- 
gality here  sketched,  the  robust  manhood  of  such 
men  as  Hugh  Miller  and  the  late  honoured  Professor 
James  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  was  built,  and  I 
confidently  appeal  to  every  right-minded  reader  to 
profit  by  their  example. 


JKetJttattotts* 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

VIII. 

"I  will  cover  thee  with  My  hand  while  I  pass  by." — 
Exodus  xxxiii.  22. 

TXOW  is  it  that  I  never  see  Thee  until  Thou  art 
past?  All  the  events  of  life  seem  trivial 
while  they  are  passing,  but  when  they  are  gone 
they  are  found  to  have  been  momentous.  I  often 
only  know  Thy  chariot  from  hearing  the  roll  of  its 
departing  wheels.  It  is  the  past  and  not  the  present 
that  gives  me  knowledge  of  Thee.  I  am  continually 
entertaining  angels  unawares.     The   incidents  of 


the  hour  are  often  received  into  the  life  as  enemies, 
and  lodged  there  under  protest,  but  when  they  have 
set  out  to  join  the  past  we  call  for  them  to  return. 
It  is  with  all  Thy  gifts  as  with  Thy  greatest  gift  j 
there  is  no  beauty  which  we  desire  in  them  till  they 
have  ceased  to  be,  and  the  stone  is  rejected  which 
should  be  the  head  of  the  building.  Be  it  so,  since 
it  is  Thine  own  covering  which  hides  Thy  splendour. 
Better  I  should  see  Thy  gifts  in  the  mellow  light 
of  retrospect,  lest  I  be  blinded  by  the  blaze  of  Thy 
present  glory.  Lead  me  by  the  hand  till  I  am  able 
to  see  Thy  light.  Force  me  into  my  own  happiness. 
Hold  me  in  Thy  sunshine,  even  against  my  will, 
until  it  ceases  to  be  foreign  to  me,  until  it  becomes 
my  own  light.  I  may  not  praise  Thee  now,  but  I 
will  praise  Thee  hereafter,  when  I  shall  view  my 
experience  in  the  light  of  memory.  Praise  waiteth 
for  Thee,  0  Lord  !  It  waits  for  the  evening  rest 
to  hallow  in  its  retrospect  the  hours  of  anxious  toil ; 
but  I  shall  see  Thy  glory  when  Thy  glory  has  passed 

by. 

IX. 

"  0  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth."— Psalm  xliii.  3. 

"  Thy  light,"  it  is  that  which  I  first  need.  I 
cannot  all  at  once  see  Thy  truth.  It  is  too  high 
for  me,  too  deep  for  me,  too  vast  for  me.  When 
I  try  to  understand  Thee,  I  limit  Thee.  When  I 
give  Thee  a  name,  I  hide  something  of  Thy  glory. 
But  Thy  light  needs  no  understanding  and  demands 
no  name.  The  infant  sees  the  sunlight  ere  it  knows 
it  is  called  the  sunlight.  Even  so  let  me  see  Thee 
before  I  learn  to  know  Thee.  Some  day  I  may 
analyse  the  beams  of  Thy  glory,  but  I  need  not  wait 
till  then  to  behold  Thy  glory ;  I  can  do  that  now 
without  analysis.  Some  day  I  may  tell  the  orbit 
of  Thy  stars,  but  I  need  not  wait  till  then  to  behold 
Thy  stars  ;  I  can  see  that  path  of  splendour  which 
yet  I  cannot  trace,  and  I  know  that  where  light 
is,  truth  is  not  far  away.  Therefore  Thou  Light 
that  lightest  every  man — even  him  of  meanest 
understanding  and  most  wavering  creed — light  this 
heart  of  mine  with  Thine  own  presence,  that  I  may 
see  what  I  know  not,  feel  what  I  comprehend  not, 
believe  what  I  prove  not,  and  find  my  highest  joy 
in  what  eludes  all  my  earthly  powers.  Let  me  gaze 
on  Thee  with  the  infant's  eye — unintelligent  yet 
forerunner  of  all  intelligence.  Let  me  find  Thee 
with  the  child's  wonder — irrational,  yet  prophetic  of 
all  reason,  for  my  wonder  at  Thee  is  my  worship  of 
Thee,  and  the  sense  of  my  human  darkness  is  the 
first  gift  of  Thy  light. 

As  no  feat  of  activity  is  so  difficult,  but  being  once 
done,  a  man  ventures  on  it  more  freely  a  second  time,  so 
there  is  no  sin  at  first  so  hateful,  but  being  committed 
willingly,  a  man  is  the  more  prone  to  a  repetition  of  it. 
When  once  a  weighty  sin  has  trodden  down  the  fence, 
each  petty  vice  will  easily  then  step  over.  A  breach 
once  made,  the  city  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Alas  ! 
we  know  not  what  joys  we  lose,  when  first  we  dash  into 
a  new  offence. — Owen  Feltham. 
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By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Grant,  B.D.,  St.  Mark's,  Dundee. 

Tl  TOST  of  you  have  seen  ships  being  built,  or  sailing 
-^■'-*-  over  the  sea,  or  being  towed  up  or  down  a  river. 
Well,  every  one  of  you  is  like  a  ship  in  a  good  many 
ways.     How  ?     I'll  tell  you. 

I.  In  the  way  in  which  they  are  built. — Some 
are  of  wood  ;  some  of  iron  ;  some  of  both.  But  in  all 
cases,  notice  that  (1)  God  provides  the  material.  He 
makes  the  trees  to  grow  in  the  forest ;  Ho  has  stored  up 
the  ore  in  the  earth  ;  and  if  He  did  not  thus  provide  the 
wood  and  iron,  we  never  could  have  the  ships.  But  (2) 
men  work  upon  it  They  cut  down  the  trees,  and  saw 
and  hew  them  into  the  required  shapes, — ribs,  planks, 
spars  ;  they  dig  out  the  ore,  smelt  it,  and  run  it  into  the 
proper  moulds,  so  as  to  form  keel,  frames,  floors,  beams, 
and  "stringers."  In  doing  all  this  there  are  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  workmen  employed  :  designers,  who 
plan  the  ship  ;  riveters  and  hammerers,  who  fasten  the 
plates  together ;  carpenters  and  joiners,  who  do  the 
the  wood-work,  etc.  Now,  boys  are  like  ships  in  both 
these  respects.  God  provides  the  material.  ' '  Children 
are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord."  We  all  come  from  Him, 
and  were  it  not  for  Him  we  would  never  have  come  into 
being.  Remember  that,  children  :  you  came  from  God, 
and  therefore  belong  to  Him,  and  if  any  one  ever  whispers 
anything  else  to  you,  don't  believe  him.  But  men  work 
upon  and  mould  the  material ;  your  parents  plan  for  your 
after-lives,  sketch  out  your  education,  and  sometimes 
select  your  trade  or  profession  ;  your  school-fellows  and 
companions  influence  you,  helping  to  build  up  your  cha- 
racters  by  planks  and  bolts,  and  rivets  and  bars  ;  your 
Sunday  School  Teachers  and  your  Minister  try  all  they 
can  to  form  you  into  good  and  worthy  men.  And,  when, 
in  these  ways,  your  manhood  has  been  formed,  built  up 
within  you,  you  are,  like  the  ships,  launched  out  into  the 
world  to  sail  over  the  ocean  of  Life  I 

II.  Every  Ship  sails  under  some  Flag. — Every 
nation  has  its  own  flag,  and  you  can  tell  to  what  country 
a  vessel  belongs  by  the  flag  it  carries.  For  example  : 
British  ships  carry  the  dear  old  "Union  Jack,"  and  are 
as  proud  of  it  as  a  peacock  of  its  tail  ;  American  ships 
carry  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  proudly  boast  that 
it  beats  "  all  creation  ;"  French  ships  wave  the  "Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  and  think  it  the  grandest  flag  that 
floats !  And  then  there  is  one  very  terrible  flag  that 
some  vessels  carry,  and  it  is  the  black  flag,  and  whenever 
peaceful  merchant  ships  see  that  flag  they  tremble,  for 
they  know  that  Pirates  are  on  board ;  and  ships  of  war  pur- 
sue it  and  try  to  capture  it :  and  when  it  is  captured,  the 
wicked  crew,  robbers  and  murderers,  are  justly  hanged. 
I  js,  too,  carry  a  flag, — each  carries  his  own,  but  they 
all  belong  to  either  of  two  classes  : — (1)  The  flag  of  self- 
will.      It  is  the  black  flag,  and  it  means  that  the  boy  is 

ing  on  to  ruin,  to  death.  You  can  easily  tell  when 
a  boy  sails  under  it.  When  you  see  one  disobedient  to 
parents,  insisting  on  having  his  own  way,  neglectful  of 
duty,  then  you  can  say  :  There  is  a  boy  who  is  a  Pirate. 
B  rare  of  him  !  if  he  does  not  soon  haul  that  flag  down 
and  hoist  a  very  different  one,  some  man-of-war  of  King 
Jehus  will  overhaul  him,  and  death  eternal  will  be  his 


portion.  (2)  There  is  the  other  flag,  and  it  is  that  of 
Christ's  Will.  You  can  also  easily  recognise  those  who 
fly  it.  When  you  see  a  boy  diligent,  reverent,  obedient, 
willing  to  study  his  Bible,  and  learn  what  Christ's  Will 
is,  that  he  may  do  it,  then  you  can  say  :  There  is  one 
who  is  flying  Christ's  flag,  and  he  is  sailing  towards 
eternal  Life.  As  the  other  flag  is  black,  so  this  one  is  red, 
for  it  is  coloured  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  it  has  on  it 
a  large  Cross.     He  is  a  sailor  under  Captain  Jesus. 

III.  All  Ships  are  intended  for  a  Purpose. — Men 
don't  go  to  the  expense  of  building  them  for  nothing : 
they  are  meant  to  sail  and  carry  merchandise.  So  with 
all  of  us.  God  did  not  make  us  for  nothing.  He  made 
us  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  sail  through  life 
doing  His  will.  What  does  the  Catechism  say  about  this 
in  answer  to  the  first  question  ?  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
answers  ever  given  to  a  question  :  "  Man's  chief  end  (or 
purpose  in  life)  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever." 

IV.  Each  Ship  is  intended  to  reach  some  Port. 
— Some  sail  for  one  port,  some  for  another  ;  some  sail 
north,  some  south,  and  so  on  ;  but  all  sail  for  some  port. 
So  all  boys  are  intended  to  sail  to  a  port,  but  for  them 
there  is  only  one  which  God  wants  them  to  reach,  and  it 
is  the  Port  of  Heaven  !     Are  you  sailing  towards  it  1 

V.  Ships  are  liable  to  be  wrecked,  and  so  they 
never  reach  the  intended  port.  Storms  wreck  some, 
rocks  wreck  others,  and  collisions  others.  And  in  like 
manner  storms  of  anger  and  passion  wreck  some  human 
vessels  ;  rocks  of  selfishness,  laziness,  drunkenness,  wreck 
others  ;  and  collisions  caused  by  quarrelsomeness,  bad 
temper,  want  of  self-control,  wreck  others.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  you  being  wrecked  by  any  of  these  ? 

VI.  Some  Ships  are  Sailing  Ships,  and  are  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  currents  and  winds  :  Some  are 
Steamers,  and  force  their  way  straight  on  against  wind 
and  tide.  So  with  boys.  Some  have  no  power  within 
themselves,  and  either  drift  with,  or  are  driven  by,  the 
tides  or  winds  of  other  people's  opinions,  prejudices, 
passions.  Boys,  all  of  you  try  to  be  steamers,  and  sail 
straight  on  along  the  course  you  know  to  be  right,  and 
don't  let  other  people  coax  or  force  you  out  from  it ! 

VII.  Every  Ship  carries  a  Chart,  a  Crew, 
Officers,  and  a  Captain. — The  chart  shows  the  right 
course,  and  marks  the  dangerous  rocks,  shoals,  and  cur- 
rents ;  the  crew  execute  the  commands  of  the  officers  ; 
and  the  officers  get  their  orders  from  the  Captain,  who  is 
supreme,  and  against  whom  no  one  can  rebel  without 
being  a  mutineer.  All  of  us,  boys  and  men,  have  got  our 
Chart,  a  perfect  and  God-given  one,  that  marks  every 
danger,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  that  lies  in  our  way.  It 
is  called  "the  Bible."  Everyone  who  has  sailed  in  a 
vessel  knows  how  anxiously  every  good  captain  studies 
his  chart.  How  about  your'  chart,  my  boys  ?  Do  you 
study  it  ? 

And  each  of  us  has  got  a  crew  also.  Have  we  ? 
What  are  their  names  ?  Their  names  are  Hands,  Feet, 
Eyes,  Nose,  Mouth  !  Take  notice  of  them,  how  ready 
they  are  to  obey  the  commands  they  get.  You  say, 
"Hands,  grasp  that  stick,"  and  Hands  does  it.  You 
say,  "Feet,  run  to  that  place,"  and  Feet  run  at  once. 
And  so  on. 

And  each  of  us  has  got  officers,  too  !  Have  we  ?  What 
are  their  names?  The  first  officer  is  called  Mr.  Con- 
science, the  second  Mr.  Reason,  and  the  third  Mr.  Will ! 
And  they  never  give  wrong  orders  to  the  crew  when  they 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  Captain  ! 

But  the  Captain,  who  is  He  ?  He  is  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  very  "Captain  of  Salvation"  1  Bairns,  obey  your 
Captain,  and  God  bless  you  ! 


NoiE.- 
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Bible  Classes. 

The  Monday  Evening  and  Thursday  Afternoon  Classes 
have  been  resumed.  Both  have  commenced  with  a  large 
attendance — many  new  members  having  joined.  The 
Monday  Evening  Class  meets  WEEKLY  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  at  8  o'clock.  The  Library  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Young  Women's  Association"  opens 
at  7.30.  Subscriptions  for  the  library,  or  contributions 
of  suitable  books,  will  be  gladly  received.  Members  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  remember  the  responsibility  under 
which  they  have  come.  Let  them  strive,  in  the  strength 
which  God  gives  in  answer  to  prayer,  so  to  conduct  them- 
selves that  they  may  bring  no  reproach  on  the  fellowship 
to  which  they  belong,  "adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour"  by  a  life  becoming  the  gospel.  The  other 
Class  meets  on  ALTERNATE  THURSDAYS  in  the 
Mission  Hall.  Subject — Dec.  4,  1  Kings  xvii.  17-24; 
Dec.  18,  1  Kings  xviii. 


Prayer  Meetings  and  Weekly  Services. 

The  CONGREGATIONAL  Prayer  Meeting  in  the 
Church  will  be  held  in  December,  on  the  11th  and  the 
25th,  at  3  o'clock.     Subject — 1st  Thessalonians. 

The  WORKERS'  MEETING  for  prayer  and  confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  9th,  at  3  o'clock 
(changed  for  December,  from  the  first  to  the  second 
Tuesday).  The  attendance  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  District  Visitors,  and  all  other  workers,  is 
earnestly  requested.  "EXCEPT  THE  LORD  BUILD 
THE  HOUSE,  THEY  LABOUR  IN  VAIN  THAT 
BUILD  IT." 

In  the  MISSION  HALL,  Rev.  John  Turnbull  conducts 
a  Weekly  Service  on  SUNDAYS,  at  7.30.  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  also  a  meeting  on  TUESDAY  evenings  at  7. 

In  HORNE  LANE,  a  Weekly  Service  is  conducted 
on  Thursdays  at  7,  by  Mr.  Macleod.  The  following  are 
the  subjects  for  December  : — 

Dec.  7.  Little  children  and  the 

Young  Ruler  .  .  .  Mark  x.  13-31. 
,,  14.  The  Good  Samaritan  .  Luke  x.  25-42. 
,,  21.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  John  xi.  17-35. 
,,  28.  Bartimeus  and  Zaccheus  Luke  xviii.  35  ;  xix.  1-10. 

There  is  also  a  SUNDAY  EVENING  Service  at  6.30. 
ALL  ARE  WELCOME  at  these  Services,  but  their 
object  would  be  so  far  unsuccessful  were  they  ONLY 
attended  by  ordinary  church-goers.  We  are  glad  to  see 
any  Members  of  the  Congregation  who  can  attend,  but 
specially  do  we  desire  to  make  the  meetings  helpful  to 
those  who,   for   one  reason  or  another,   are  neglecting 


public  ordinances.  Let  the  Members  of  the  Church  re- 
member that  they  have  a  certain  responsibility  towards 
such  persons,  and  can  do  much  directly  and  indirectly 
for  the  sake  of  others,  if  ONLY  THEY  TRY.  We 
would  entreat  every  one  who  attends  the  meetings  to 
ask  himself  or  herself  this  question,  "  Now,  is  there 
even  one  individual  in  my  neighbourhood,  or  in  the 
stair  in  which  I  live,  who  might  be  induced  to  accom- 
pany me,  to  whom  I  can  say,  'COME  THOU  WITH 
US,  AND  WE  WILL  DO  THEE  GOOD'?"  Thus 
might  every  Communicant  be  a  home  missionary,  and 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  would  have  free  course  among  us, 
and  be  glorified. 


New  Year's  Day  Service. 
There  will  be  a  short  service  in  St.  Stephen's  on  1st 
January  from  12  to  1. 

Female  Missions  of  Church  of  Scotland  and 
St.  Stephen's  Missions  in  India. 

Subscriptions  for  these  objects  are  now  being  taken  by 
the  Lady  Collectors  who  have  kindly  undertaken  that 
duty.  The  attention  of  the  Congregation  is  requested  to 
the  printed  Statement  and  Report  left  with  them  by  the 
Collectors. 

Recent  Collections. 

The  Collection  for  Foreign  Missions  made  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  November  amounted  to  £126,  including  some 
contributions  sent  in  afterwards. 

The  Collection  for  the  Royal  Infirmary  on  the  23d 
November  amounted  to  £122  :  10s.  In  both  cases  the 
amount  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  gratifying  result  is  due  not  merely  to 
increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  also 
to  a  more  generally  diffused  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  "giving"  among  all  the  Members  of 
the  Church. 


Collections  for  December. 
Though  unavoidable,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
several  of  the  most  important  collections  have  this  year 
followed  on  each  other  somewhat  closely.  In  St. 
Stephen's  there  are  three  months  of  the  year  during 
which  it  is  almost  useless  to  make  Collections,  while  at 
the  beginning  of j the  year  one  or  two  of  the  "Schemes" 
Collections  are  necessarily  displaced  by  Parochial  objects, 
"  the  Soup  Kitchen,"  "  the  Schools,"  and  so  forth.  This 
always  leads  to  some  "  crowding  "  of  Collections  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  Collections,  however, 
is  usually  much  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  prob- 
ably the  circumstances  now  referred  to  do  not  really  lead 
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to  any  practical  inconvenience.  Two  of  the  General 
mbly  Collections  fall  to  be  made  before  the  close  of 
the  year  ;  that  for  the  HOME  Mission  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber"; ami  for  the  Central  Funds  of  the  Church  on  the 
•28th.  The  former  of  these  is  of  course  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  Church's  enterprises  ;  ami  as  we  have 
been  liberal  in  our  support  of  Foreign  Missions,  so  too 
should  we  give  as  God  may  enable  us  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church's  work  in  our  own  land.  Year  by 
year  the  operations  of  the  Home  Mission  have  been  ex- 
tended. In  the  course  of  1878  there  were  on  the  Com- 
mittee's list  63  Mission  Stations.  Last  year  tho  Com- 
mittee voted  £3630  for  the  maintenance  of  ordinances 
in  90  Mission  Churches,  with  a  certified  attendance  of 
nearly  22,000  and  12,295  communicants.  In  the  six 
years  which  intervened  between  the  1st  of  January  1873 
and  the  31st  of  December  1878,  the  Committee  paid 
£33,071  :  3  :  6  towards  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  ac- 
quisition of  W  churches.  The  sittings  for  which  this 
money  was  given  numbered  55,412.  The  total  cost  of  the 
additional  accommodation  provided  was  about  £220,000. 
The  ordinary  attendance  in  92  of  these  churches  is 
32,950.  Their  Communicants  are  27,465.  Forty-two  of 
these  have  been  endowed,  and  are  now  Parish  Churches. 
The  Collection  for  the  "  General  Funds  of  the  Church," 
by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  made  oc- 
casionally. The  last  Collection  was  made  on  21st 
January  1877  (nearly  three  years  since).  The  Convener 
of  the  Committee  is  Mr.  Edmund  Baxter.  It  is  a  fund 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  incidental  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  unavoidably  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  essential  to  the 
proper  working  of  the  Church's  business  that  this  Fund 
should  be  liberally  supported. 


The  Congregational  Meeting. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information  of  such  as  were 
not  present,  that  this  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  November,  and  was  most  successful.  The 
attendance  was  large,  nearly  1100  persons  having  been 
present,  and  throughout,  the  proceedings  were  charac- 
terised by  the  best  tone  and  spirit.  Special  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Choir  for  their  excellent  services,  which  were 
universally  appreciated.  Altogether,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
meeting  was  both  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  one,  and 
that  it  has  done  something  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
our  Congregational  Fellowship.  No  congregation  can 
be  in  a  sound  condition  when  all  the  members  are  not 
animated  by  what  some  one  at  the  meeting  characterised 
as  esprit  de  corj)S — a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  church  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  a  hearty  willingness  to 
promote  its  good.  True,  this  is  not  the  highest  motive 
which  should  regulate  our  conduct  in  this  matter.  The 
deepest  and  most  enduring  bond  of  Christian  fellowship 
US  the  life  of  God  in  the  sold,  that  life  "  which  is  in  the 
Head,  even  Christ."  Outward  organisation  is  but  the 
scaffolding  within  which  the,  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  built. 
Still,  it  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  assuredly  spiritual  life 
is  not  the  less  likely  to  increase  in  a  congregation  where 
the  members  are  joined  together  in  sympathy  and  in 
love.  Regular  attendance  at  church,  for  instance,  is 
not   everything,   but   is  at  least   a   step,  in  the   right 


direction.  Most  disheartening  is  it  sometimes  to  see 
places  empty  which  might  be  filled.  This  we  say  with- 
out reference  to  the  large  number  who  cannot  be  present 
every  Sunday,  or  at  both  diets  of  worship.  How  many 
there  are,  however,  in  all  our  churches,  to  whom  it  is 
applicable  !  Others  would  appear  to  think  that  what  is 
meant  by  taking  an  interest  in  their  congregation  is 
fault-rinding.  Well,  criticism  is  always  easy,  but  kindli- 
ness and  consideration  of  others'  feelings,  like  charity, 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  faults.  The  ways  in  which 
a  genuine  congregational  interest  may  be  shown  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  indicate  them. 
Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  want  of 
esprit  de  corps,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called.  We  leave 
it  to  each  and  all  to  carry  into  practical  effect,  in  what- 
ever way  is  open  to  them,  those  feelings  of  "brother- 
hood" and  "sisterhood"  of  which  our  meeting,  for  the 
time  being  at  all  events,  was  a  pleasing  expression,  add 
we  sincerely  trust  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 


Seat-Letting. 

Information  with  reference  to  vacant  sittings  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Beadle  at  the  Church,  or  from  Mr.  Smith, 
7  St.  Vincent  Street.  There  are  still,  as  in  all  previous 
years,  a  few  sittings  here  and  there  throughout  the 
Church  unlet ;  and  seeing  that  there  must,  at  the  very 
least,  be  700  or  800  Communicants  who  are  not  seat- 
holders,  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  matter,  as  it  is 
of  course  very  desirable  in  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
congregation,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  every  sitting  should  be  let,  if  possible.  The 
"  free "  sittings  are  open  to  all,  and  even  the  poorest 
parishioners  may  find  seats  without  attracting  any  ob- 
servation. This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  persons  who 
have  the  means  should  neglect  an  obvious  duty. 


The  Closing  Year. 

"Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the  Lord." 

Wouldest  thou  be  bold  against  the  Past,  and  all  its 

evil  memories  ; — 
Wouldest  thou  be  safe  amid  the  present — its  dangers 

and  temptations  ; — 
Wouldest  thou  be  hopeful  of  the  future,  vague  though  it 

be,  and  endless  ? 
Commend   the   Past   to   God,   with   all   its   irrevocable 

harm, 
Humbly,    but    in    cheerful    trust ;     and    banish    vain 

regrets  ; — 
Come  to  Him,  continually  come,  casting  all  the  Present 

at  His  feet 
Boldly,    but   in  prayerful    love,    and  fling   off   selfish 

cares  ; — 
Commit   the   Future   to    His   will,    the    viewless  fated 

Future  ; 
Zealously  go  forward  with  integrity,  and  God  will  bless 

thy  faith. 
For  that,  feeble  as  thou  art,  there  is  with  thee  a  mighty 

Conqueror, 
Thy  Friend,  the  same  for  ever,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 

to-morrow  ; 
That  Friend,  changeless  as  eternity  ! 
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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

rPHE  success  of  the  Magazine  during  1879  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  Conductors. 
-*-  The  circulation  rose  rapidly  and  steadily  until  it  was  above  70,000 ;  and  for  several  months  it  has 
been  not  less  than  76,000.  There  is  the  more  reason  to  be  glad  of  this  success  when  it  is  known  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  cordial  support  given  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Ministers  and  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Comparatively  few  copies  have  been  sold  through  the  booksellers  ; 
and  the  development  of  the  circulation  has  not  been  due  to  advertising.  The  margin  of  profit  is  too  small 
to  enable  us  to  give  the  usual  discount  (25  per  cent)  to  booksellers,  and  our  Magazine  owes  its  place 
to  the  power  of  the  principle  avowed  in  its  prospectus  : — That  the  time  has  come  to  enlist  the  power  of 
the  Press  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  that  we  look 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  circulation  during  1880. 

We  ask  our  friends  to  take  active  steps  among  those  whom  they  can  influence  to  extend  our  circulation  with 
the  New  Year.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  doubled.  At  present  large  numbers  are  sold  not 
only  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  but  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  in  the  Hebrides,  in  Manchester, 
and  London ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  every  kind  of  parish — from  St.  Cuthbert's  or  the 
Barony  to  the  smallest  parishes  in  Scotland — "  Life  and  Work  "  has  found  a  welcome.  Its  Conductors 
point  with  as  much  pride  to  several  hundred  copies  taken  in  more  than  one  rural  insular  parish,  as  to  a 
thousand  taken  in  each  of  several  parishes  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

A  new  feature  is  the  Gaelic  Supplement,  whereby  Gaelic-speaking  people  have  their  own  portion 
in  the  tongue  they  love  so  well,  along  with  the  ordinary  Magazine.  Other  Supplements  of  a  general 
character  are  in  contemplation,  and  will  be  duly  announced. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  the  generous  friends  who  subscribed  towards  the  Guarantee  Fund,  upon 
the  strength  of  which  our  contracts  were  made,  and  the  Magazine  established.  It  is  not  on  their  own 
account  they  will  rejoice  when  we  say  that  no  part  of  that  guarantee  is  needed,  and  that  we  close  the 
year  with  a  surplus.  The  surplus  is  not  large,  but  it  is  all  we  need  to  encourage  us.  If  our  circulation 
is  doubled,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  so  much  larger  as  to  be  able  to  improve  the  Magazine  by  additional 
illustrations,  and  to  give  more  favourable  terms  to  Ministers  and  others  who  take  a  quantity. 

We  point  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  to  the  Articles  published  last  year.  An  honest  attempt 
has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  programme  with  which  we  began ;  and  though  our  limited  space  and 
the  difficulties  of  finding  Articles  on  special  subjects  have  made  the  results  less  than  we  could  have 
wished,  we  know  that  something  has  been  attained  in  the  direction,  if  not  to  the  extent,  of  our  aim. 

The  experience  of  nearly  a  year  has  only  shown  to  the  Conductors  more  clearly  that  the  natural 
relation  between  the  Missionary  Record  and  this  Magazine  is  one  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Readers  whom 
the  Record  has  interested  in  the  details  of  Missionary  effort  should  turn  with  deepened  sympathy  to  our 
wider  if  less  definite  field.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Magazine,  by  God's  blessing,  succeed  in  any 
measure  in  quickening  the  Church,  and  spreading  among  the  people  a  truer  appreciation  of  Christian 
work,  there  should  be  a  correspondingly  increased  demand  for  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Missionary 
progress.  At  this  time,  when  the  Missionary  Record  has  made  a  fresh  start,  with  good  auspices,  the 
Conductors  of  "  Life  and  Work  "  have  pleasure  in  expressing  their  conviction  that  much  will  be  gained 
if  the  two  periodicals  are  read  together.  They  at  the  same  time  gladly  record  their  thanks  for  the  cordial 
welcome  given  by  the  Record  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Magazine. 

Old  friends  and  new  will  be  found  in  the  List  of  Arrangements  for  1880  : 


Sermons  by  various  Ministers. 

A  Scotch  Tale  of  Life  and  Work,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Occasional  Papers,  by  L.  B.  Walford,  J.  R.  Mac- 
duff, D.D.,  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  Mona  Noel 
Paton,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes,  J. 
Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  M'Murtrie,  &  others. 

The  Bible  and  Recent  Oriental  Explorations,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D. 

The  Food  of  the  People,  by  Professor  Thomas  R. 
Fraser,  M.D. 

Papers  for  Colliers,  by  David  Wingate,  author  of 
"Annie  Weir." 

No.  12. 


Sketches    of    Scottish    Rural   Life,    by  William 

Alexander,   author    of  "Johnnie  Gibb,"    "Life 

amang  my  ain  Folk. " 
The  Waldenses  and  their  Work,  by  Rev.  William 

Robertson,  D.D. 
Further  Papers  by  "An  Old  Farm-Servant." 
Family  Life  and  Religion,  by  Rev.  George  Wilson, 

Cramond. 
Cottars  and  their  Saturday  Nights,  by  the  Rev. 

James  Robertson,  Whittinghame. 

Papers  on  Sabbath  Schools,  by  various  Writers. 
Young  Men's  Classes,  by  a  "  Country  Minister." 
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seermott, 

Bj  the  Rev.  Robert  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rothesay. 

■  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth."— Psalm  cii.  11. 

T^HE  meeting-point  of  the  old  year  and  the  new, 
to  which  time  in  its  revolving  cycles  has  now 
brought  us,  has  attached  to  it  a  solemnity  all  its 
own.  There  is  the  parting  for  ever  with  the  old 
and  the  familiar,  and  there  is  the  meeting  with  the 
new,  whose  countenance  is  veiled,  so  that  we  know 
not  whether  it  be  friendly  or  hostile;  and  both  of 
these  are  solemn  things.  There  is  something 
solemn  and  touching  in  every  parting  from  the  old 
and  familiar,  be  it  a  friend,  or  a  home,  or  even  a 
locality.  That  we  shall  never  again  hear  the  tones 
of  the  friendly  voice,  nor  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
friendly  hand  ;  that  the  old  home,  whose  very  air 
breathes  kindness,  whose  walls  seem  instinct  with 
human  feeling,  shall  never  again  open  to  us  its  doors 
of  welcome  ;  that  the  old  locality  we  know  so  well 
shall  know  us  no  more, — these  are  touching  thoughts. 
Lightly  and  inconsiderately  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  parting,  but  when  the  prospect  becomes  a  presence, 
and  the  hour  and  the  moment  are  actually  upon  us, 
even  the  bravest  will  have  a  sense  of  faintness  at 
heart  Yet  now  we  are  about  to  part  with  a  whole 
year  of  time,  and  that  for  ever.  Not  one  hour  of 
it  shall  come  back  to  have  its  history  rewritten. 
Is  there  no  solemnity  in  this  parting  ? 

Is  it  not  also  a  solemn  and  touching  thing  to 
meet  the  new  year  that  is  even  now  speeding 
toward  us  ?  It  comes  an  unknown  visitant,  a  veiled 
messenger,  a  bearer  of  secrets,  in  its  hand  a  sealed 
volume  of  the  book  of  destiny.  What  know  we  of 
the  dread  intelligence  lying  wrapped  in  its  hours 
and  days?  Shall  its  record  be  traced  in  blood, 
because  of  war  among  the  nations,  and  in  mourning 
and  lamentation  and  woe,  because  of  the  hearths  and 
homes  thereby  made  desolate  ?  Shall  it  be  blurred 
with  tears,  because  of  adverse  fortune  in  our  own 
lives  ?  Or  shall  it  be  written  in  letters  of  light, 
because  joy  and  gladness  shall  attend  our  path  ? 
God  knows.  The  slumbering  possibilities  which 
shortly  shall  awake  and  become  realities,  tangible 
and  inescapcable,  may  well  make  us  pause.  Is 
not  this  a  solemn  thing?  Is  not  its  solemnity  so 
great  as  to  make  the  most  thoughtless  think  and 
ponder  ? 

Standing  as  we  now  do  at  the  solemn  meeting- 
point  of  the  old  and  the  new,  it  is  natural  to  look 
back  to  the  past,  and  forward  to  the  future.  Both 
from  the  retrospect  and  from  the  prospect  we  may 
learn  wisdom. 

I.  Contemplating  God  in  the  light  of  the  passing 
year,  we  may  gather  the  lesson  of  gratitude ;  con- 
templating ourselves,  we  may  gather  the  lesson  of 
penitence,  It  is  because  we  do  not  realise  vividly 
the  value  of  our  heaven-sent  gifts,  and  the  fountain 
of  redeeming  love  in  which  these  gifts  have  their 
source,  that  our  thankfulness  is  so  feeble  and  so 


rare.  Try  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  twelve- 
month's continued  blessings.  Try  to  calculate  the 
goodwill,  and  friendship,  and  love  on  the  part  of 
our  Benefactor,  of  which  they  are  the  measure. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  to  compile  statistics;  a 
single  hour  out  of  the  thousands  of  hours  in  the 
year  devoted  to  the  calculation  would  be  sufficient 
to  impress  us  with  a  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  on  the  other, 
of  our  thoughtlessness  and  ingratitude.  If,  for 
example,  you  have  enjoyed  fairly  good  health  during 
the  year,  what  value  in  pounds  sterling  would  you 
put  upon  that  ?  It  may  help  you  to  a  decision  if 
you  conceive  that,  instead  of  health  being  yours, 
you  had  been  the  victim  of  disease  during  the  year. 
Had  you,  since  last  New  Year's  Day  till  now,  been 
confined  to  a  sick-bed ;  had  you  endured  weariness 
and  exhaustion,  pain  and  anguish ;  had  you  been 
cut  off  from  all  participation  in  the  business  of  the 
world ;  had  you  been  a  burden  to  yourself  and  a 
burden  to  those  around  you,  what  value  would  you 
this  day  assign  to  a  year's  good  health  !  Health, 
however,  is  but  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  year. 
There  is  reason,  a  greater  gift  even  than  bodily 
health.  Should  reason  be  shattered,  and  the  man 
become  a  drivelling  idiot  or  a  raging  maniac,  what 
value,  then,  would  we  assign  to  that  which  was 
lost !  Then  there  is  the  preservation  of  one's  good 
name,  which  lost,  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  were 
a  poor  compensation.  There  are  the  rewards  of 
industry  in  each  man's  occupation.  There  is  the 
protection  of  good  government  and  equal  laws. 
There  are  our  quiet  homes,  and  peaceful  neighbour- 
hoods, and  loving  friends.  These  are  common 
blessings,  but  to  estimate  their  worth,  conceive 
yourselves  deprived  of  them.  The  bad  govern- 
ments which  have  brought  about  revolutions,  pos- 
sibly did  not  cause  half  the  annoyance  which  the 
taking  away  of  these  common,  every-day  blessings 
would.  Think  of  it,  that  so  you  may  call  upon 
your  souls  to  bless  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits. 

Above  all,  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  year 
ought  to  make  us  profoundly  thankful.  Our  quiet 
Sabbaths,  when  the  wheel  of  toil  ceased  to  move, 
and  all  things  invited  to  holy  meditation;  our 
gospel  light  and  gospel  liberty ;  the  truths  that  have 
come  nigh  to  us  respecting  our  duty,  our  destiny, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  Father — precious  gifts  in 
themselves,  and  more  precious  still  as  indications 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  our  Father — these 
spiritual  blessings  should  be  to  us  occasions  of 
heart-felt  gratitude. 

Does  not  the  very  mention  of  these  blessings, 
however,  bring  to  mind  the  other  lesson  which  the 
retrospect  of  the  passing  year  teaches — the  lesson, 
namely,  of  penitence?  Contemplating  God,  we 
have  cause  for  thankfulness.  Contemplating  our- 
selves, we  have  cause  for  penitence.  "  0  Lord, 
righteousness  belongeth  unto  Thee,  but  unto  us 
confusion  of  faces,  because  we  have  sinned."  One 
of  the  most  terrible  of  all  reflections  is  the  reflec- 
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tion  of  what  might  have  been :  the  good  which 
might  have  been  done,  the  evil  which  might  have 
been  prevented.  Even  in  one  Sabbath  well  spent, 
consider  what  strength  the  feeblest  soul  might 
drink  in  from  the  fountain  of  God's  pleasures. 
Were  we  to  "  epitomise  "  this  year  of  our  life  now 
dying,  and  "pronounce  its  epitaph,"  we  should 
have  to  tell,  on  the  one  hand,  how  God  remained 
faithful,  and,  on  the  other,  how  we  requited  His 
faithfulness ;  partly  vexing  our  souls  in  vain  by 
doubting  His  faithfulness  altogether,  and  partly  by 
disregarding  it,  as  if  it  were  of  no  account.  We 
should  have  to  tell  how  He  was  lavish  of  His  gifts, 
while  we,  churlish  ourselves,  thought  Him  to  be  as 
one  of  us.  We  should  have  to  tell  how,  while  earth 
has  responded  right  heartily  to  the  summons  of  the 
year,  man  has  not.  For,  as  in  nature  God  sent 
His  spring  with  its  life-giving  showers  and  genial 
warmth  to  revive  the  face  of  the  earth ;  as  He 
sent  His  summer  with  its  beauty  and  riches ;  as 
He  sent  His  autumn  with  its  wealth,  crowning  the 
year  with  His  goodness,  so  has  He  dealt  with  our 
souls.  Has  no  spring  fallen  upon  them?  Has 
there  been  no  speech  of  God  that  dropped  as  the  rain 
and  distilled  as  the  dew  ?  Has  no  summer  touched 
them,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  upon  them 
that  their  spices  might  flow  forth  ?  Has  no  autumn 
come  nigh  them  with  its  fulness  and  fruitfulness 
of  blessing,  when  the  thirtyfold,  the  sixtyfold,  to 
the  hundredfold  increase  might  have  been  gathered 
in  ?  Perhaps  in  the  souls  of  many  of  us  there  has 
been  wintry  barrenness  all  the  time.  Ere  the  year 
passes  away,  it  is  good  to  think  of  these  things. 
It  is  good  that  penitential  sorrow  should  fill  our 
hearts. 

II.  The  meeting-point  of  the  old  year  and  the 
new  invites  us  to  look  forward  into  the  future. 
Now  there  are  ways  of  thinking  about  the  future 
which  are  mischievous.  If  we  brood  over  its  un- 
certainty, so  that  the  thought  of  the  dark  cloud, 
impenetrable  to  our  eyesight,  masters  us  and 
paralyses  us ;  or  if  the  remembrance  of  past  sin 
and  failure  makes  us  despair  of  advancing  in  the 
Christian  life,  so  that,  being  without  hope,  we  are 
also  without  strength  ;  if  thus  looking  forward,  we 
see  nothing  but  hopelessness,  then  our  meditation 
on  the  times  and  seasons  will  be  mischievous  in- 
stead of  salutary. 

Instead  of  despair,  rather  learn  wisdom  from  the 
sins  and  failures  of  the  past.  If,  because  you  did 
not  build  on  Christ,  the  storms  of  life  have  thrown 
down  the  structure  of  holiness  you  hoped  to  erect, 
are  you  merely  to  sit  down  and  wring  your  hands 
and  cry  over  the  ruins?  How  much  wiser  to 
gather  them  up  and  build  with  them  a  stronger 
structure  than  before.  This  is  the  method  of 
nature.  The  decay  of  one  year  feeds  the  life  of 
the  next.  To  borrow  an  illustration — "  The  sides 
of  great  mountain  ridges  are  rent  by  fissures  filled 
with  molten  rock,  which  fissures,  when  the  lava 
cools,  act  like  vast  supporting  ribs,  strengthening 


the  mountain  mass ;  so  in  men,"  the  sins  which 
"  first  rend  "  may  afterwards  "  buttress  life."  Let 
past  folly  teach  wisdom  for  the  time  to  come;  let 
past  failures  point  to  the  sources  of  success,  and 
past  sin  to  the  fountain  of  salvation.  It  is  the 
very  meaning  of  redemption  to  give  hope  when 
otherwise  there  would  be  despair.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  Great  Physician  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  sin.  Lost  as  men  are,  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Great  Shepherd  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  to 
"  convert  them,"  that  so  afterward  they  may 
"  strengthen  their  brethren." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  errors  and  failures,  and 
transgressions  and  sins  of  the  past  year  leading 
you  to  despair,  to  a  mournful  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness, and  causing  you  to  begin  the  New  Year  with 
this  dead  weight  about  your  neck,  you  ought  rather 
to  feel  that,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  redemption 
at  all,  it  means  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  human 
sin  and  weakness,  even  Christ,  at  once  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness  and  the  Lord  our  Strength. 
Leaning  on  Him,  you  may  begin  the  year,  not 
with  half-hearted  hesitancy,  but  with  good  hope. 

A  similar  counsel  may  be  given  to  those  who 
brood  overmuch  on  the  uncertainty  of  fortune. 
Were  there  nothing  to  relieve  this  uncertainty,  h 
might  well  appal  us.  For  who  knows  what  even 
a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Who  knows  how  many 
steps  more  shall  complete  the  allotted  number,  ere 
we  shall  stumble  and  fall  upon  the  dark  mountains? 
Who  knows  how  soon,  out  of  the  dark  cloud  of 
futurity,  the  lightning  of  calamity  may  flash  forth 
to  blast  what  we  prize  the  most  ?  With  thoughts 
like  these  we  might  vex  ourselves  in  vain,  did 
we  not  know  that  in  the  mysterious  chariot  of 
Providence,  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  man  holds 
the  reins  ;  and  of  the  record  sealed  with  the  seven- 
fold seal  of  secrecy,  in  which  are  written  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty,  the  Lamb  of  God  taking  it 
opens  every  seal.  He  is  worthy  to  take  the  book 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  He  was  slain  and 
has  redeemed  us.  Dark,  therefore,  though  the 
future  be,  to  the  Christian  it  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  the  highest  love. 

As  a  last  counsel,  which  we  may  fitly  take  home 
to  ourselves  as  we  contemplate  the  New  Year  that 
is  close  at  hand,  I  would  say,  See  in  it  a  storehouse 
of  opportunity.  A  whole  year  stored  with  oppor- 
tunity is  well-nigh  gone,  never  to  return.  But  our 
season  of  opportunity  is  not  yet  spent.  God,  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  is  still  putting  it  in  our  power  to 
serve  Him  and  glorify  Him.  Should  we  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  New  Year,  it  will  be  as  richly 
stored  with  opportunities  as  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Shall  you  seize  them  as  they  fly,  or  let 
them  slip?  If  we  could  but  bring  home  to  our- 
selves what  we  shall  feel  when  our  season  of  oppor- 
tunity is  cut  short — as  it  shall  be  to  all  in  a  few 
brief  years  at  most— we  would  not  look  on  these 
truths  as  mere  words.  Then  we  may  wish  we  had 
ten  years  of  life  back  again,  or  even  one,  in  which 
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to  work  the  works  of  God.  But  the  wish  shall  be 
vain.  On  our  decision  now  shall  depend  our  peace 
then.  And  the  great  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  or  uot  we  shall  obey  Christ's  voice  saying, 
"  Come  unto  Me."  Ere  this  year  shall  have  run 
its  course,  let  the  recording  angel  record  "yea"  as 
your  decision,  that  so  the  New  Year,  as  it  unfolds 
its  days,  may  unfold  at  the  same  time  the  blossoms 
and  fruit  that  shall  spring  from  the  seed  of  faith 
in  Christ  your  Saviour. 

"  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hauds  upon  us  ;  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hauds  establish  Thou  it." — Psalm  xc.  17. 

WE  have  lowered  the  standard  of  right 
O'er  all  this  "  Christian  Land  ;" 
Dare  we  pray,  who  know  our  work  is  false, 

Lord,  make  that  work  to  stand  ? 
There  are  widows  and  orphans  bereft  to-day, 

Through  sordid  love  of  gain  ; 
There  is  young  life  crushed  from  mangled  forms, 

Through  false  links  in  the  chain. 
There  is  false  work  done  by  bead  and  hand, 

With  waste  of  life  and  youth  ; 
If  it  pass  the  eye  of  our  fellow-men  - 

No  thought  of  God  and  Truth  ! 
Oh,  humbly  we  bow  at  Thy  footstool,  Lord, 

In  bitter  shame  to  own, 
That  misery  spreadeth  on  every  side 

From  seed  our  hands  have  sown. 
Thy  judgments  just  are  on  the  land  ; 

Nought  we  deserve  from  Thee  : 
We  mourn  the  past,  the  shameful  past, 

And  cry  on  bended  knee, 
"  Oh,  make  us  true  in  word  and  deed, 

To  pray  this  solemn  prayer  ; 
'  May  the  work  of  our  hands  established  be,' 

Because  Thy  truth  is  there. 
Give  us  strength,  0  Lord,  to  do  the  right — 

The  best  our  hand  can  do  ; 
To  serve  'neath  the  eye  of  a  living  God, 

That  so  our  work  be  true. " 
Then  shall  our  walk  be  glad  with  Thee, 

Lit  by  thy  smile  of  love  ; 
And  the  harvest  that  crowneth  our  earthly  toil 

Be  an  earnest  of  that  above. 

M.P. 


There  is  not  half  enough  of  joy  in  this  world  of  ours  ; 
and  unhappiness  generally  comes  of  wrong.  Keep  your 
conscience  clear  and  your  heart  warm,  if  you  would  keep 
your  joy  bright.  And  then,  though  the  things  which 
delight  you  will  change,  you  yourselves  will  still  find 
plenty  others  in  life  to  delight  you,  onwards  and  up- 
wards. —  From  Address  to  Prcstonkirk  Sunday  Scfwol 
Pupils,  in  Supplement  of  that  Parish  fur  September  last. 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it 
shows  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  oil'  from  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  on  to  them.  If  he  be  com- 
ionate  towards  the  affliction  of  others,  it  shows  that 
lii-i  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself 
when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  easily  forgives  and  remits 
offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds  and  not 
thr-ir  trash.  But,  above  all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's  per- 
fection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an  anathema  from 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much 
of  a  divine  nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ 
Jlim.,elf.—  Bacon. 


JMoscs  an*  tije  Propfjets, 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVIDENCE  FOE  A  MOSAIC 
LAW  FOUND  IN  THE  PROPHETS  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
CENTURY  B.C. 

AS  the  New  Testament  clearly  rests  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  and — professing  as  it  does,  to 
have  this  for  its  basis — necessarily  must  stand 
and  fall  with  it,  it  must  be  of  great  value  if  we 
are  able  to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  older 
Testament  in  any  one  part  where  it  is  disputed. 
Let  us  try,  then,  what  we  can  do  in  this  respect. 
Negative  critics  tell  us  that  the  real  history  of 
Israel  was  very  different  indeed  from  what  we 
read  about  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  even  know  what  this  history  was,  and  al- 
though they  are  unable  to  produce  any  historical 
evidence  for  the  correctness  of  their  theories,  that 
matters  very  little ;  they  make  ample  use  of  their 
own  sometimes  very  vivid  imaginations,  and  thus 
construct  a  new  history, — a  proceeding  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  of  a  rather 
doubtful  character,  and,  if  applied  to  all  history 
of  remote  ages,  might  lead  to  somewhat  strange 
results.  But  it  is  not  only  the  history  which  we 
are  told  not  to  accept  as  trustworthy ;  we  are 
asked  to  believe  what,  if  possible,  is  almost  of 
more  importance,  namely,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  Mosaic  Law.  A  man  Moses  may  have 
been  there ;  he  may  have  been  the  leader  of  Israel 
when  they  left  Egypt,  and  may  have  given  certain 
commandments,  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  in  some  way  or  other  the 
people  (or  some  of  them)  may  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  to  worship  his  God  Jahveh  as  their 
national  God.  But  we  are  by  no  means  to  believe 
that  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  the  work  of  Moses  ;  and  when  we  ask,  How, 
then,  and  when  did  these  laws  come  into  existence 
and  obtain  authority  ?  we  are  told  one  thing  by  one 
critic,  and  another  by  the  next,  and  again  another 
by  the  third.  Thus  we  are  brought  into  such  a 
labyrinth  of  assertions  and  contradictions,  that, 
utterly  bewildered,  we  at  last  have  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  coming  to  any  certainty.  Some  agreement, 
however,  seems  to  exist  among  those  critics  who 
follow  Graf  and  Kuenen,  to  this  effect :  that  before 
the  time  when  Joel,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  and 
Isaiah  wrote  (about  800  B.C.),  no  authoritative 
laws  with  regard  to  ceremonies,  ritual,  etc.,  existed, 
and  that  though  the  laws  we  now  have  may  have 
been  partly  fabricated  at  a  later  date,  they  were 
partly  the  work  of  these  prophets,  who  wrote  to 
establish  a  new  law  of  their  own  invention.  In 
order  to  see  if  this  is  so  or  not,  let  us  glance  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  writings  of  these  prophets,  to 
see  whether  they  imply  the  previous  existence  of  a 
law  known  to  the  people  they  addressed. 

First,  then,  we  take  up  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  the  herdman  of  Tekoa ;  and  there  we  read 
how,  after  having  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Damascus,  of  Gaza,  and  of  Tyre,  to  the  Edomites, 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Moabites,  that  the  anger 
of  the  Lord,  whose  messenger  he  announces  himself 
to  be,  is  kindled  against  them  on  account  of  their 
cruelty  against  His  own  people,  he  turns  to  the 
children  of  Judah  and  warns  them  that  even  they 
shall  not  be  without  punishment ;  and  why  1  be- 
cause they  had  despised  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
had  not  kept  His  commandments  (Amos  iL  4). 
Surely  these  words  could  not  have  had  any  meaning 
for  his  hearers,  if  they  did  not  know  of  a  divine 
Law  which  they  were  bound  to  keep.  Nor  could 
they  understand  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  he  says 
that  the  Lord  will  reject  His  people  because  they 
have  rejected  knowledge,  and  that  He  will  forget 
their  children  because  they  have  forgotten  His 
law  (Hosea  iv.  6) ;  or  that  He  will  destroy  them 
by  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  because  they  have 
transgressed  His  covenant,  and  trespassed  against 
His  law  (Hosea  viii.  1 ;  see  also  vi.  7),  if  they  did 
not  know  of  a  Law  that  had  been  given  to  their 
fathers,  nor  of  the  solemn  covenant  made  on  Mount 
Horeb.  So  also  Isaiah  predicts  the  doom  of  the 
people,  because  they  have  "  cast  away  tlie  law  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  have  despised  the  word  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel "  (Isa.  v.  24). 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Law  spoken  of  here,  and 
see  whether  it  really  was  a  recent  invention. 
When  Hosea  has  reproved  Israel  for  having  for- 
gotten the  Lord  their  God,  and  having  turned  to 
idol-worship,  he  speaks  of  the  punishment  that 
must  follow  their  sins ;  and  part  of  this  punish- 
ment, he  says,  will  be  that  the  feast  days  and 
new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies  cease  (Hosea  ii. 
11);  and  on  another  occasion,  too,  he  alludes  to 
the  solemn  days  and  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  (Hosea 
ix.  5).  Again,  we  read  how  the  prophet  Amos,  in 
that  singularly  powerful  and  graphic  language  pe- 
culiar to  him,  denouncing  the  people,  and  especially 
the  rich  and  mighty  among  them,  for  their  avari- 
cious and  deceitful  dealings,  and  their  oppression  of 
the  poor,  puts  into  their  mouth  the  expression  of  the 
desire  that  the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  might 
be  gone,  so  that  they  could  again  begin  their 
fraudulent  practice  (Amos  viii.  4).  And  at  another 
place  he  says  that  the  Lord  hates  their  feast  days, 
and  despises  their  solemn  assemblies  (Amos  v.  21) 
on  account  of  their  sin,  in  words  which  differ  little 
from  those  used  in  the  powerful  denunciation  of 
Isaiah  (Isa  L ),  to  which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  Joel  admonishes 
the  people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  calls  upon 
them  to  sanctify  a  fast,  and  to  call  a  solemn 
assembly  (Joel  L  14).  We  see,  then,  that  the 
celebration  not  only  of  the  ordinary  Sabbaths,  but 
of  all  the  other  feasts  and  solemn  days,  as  we  find 
it  ordained  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  was  nothing  new  to  the  people,  but 
a  sacred  ancient  custom,  which  formed  part  of  their 
national  life. 


We  go  a  step  farther,  however.  In  the  same 
chapter  to  which  we  referred  the  prophet  Joel 
speaks  twice  of  the  meat  and  drink  offering  (Joel 
L  9,  13),  which  is  no  longer  brought  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  mourning  and  lamentation 
of  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  altar  for  this 
very  reason  ;  and  again  he  says  (ch.  ii.  14)  that 
if  the  people  will  return  to  the  Lord,  a  time  may 
come  when  He  will  again  accept  their  meat  and 
drink  offering.  And  of  sacrifices  Micah  too  speaks 
in  that  famous  passage  in  which  he  reminds  the 
people  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  who,  in  the 
days  of  old,  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  of  that  strange  encounter  between  Balak  and 
Balaam,  showing  that  to  offer  sacrifices  —  even 
if  it  were  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil — is  not  enough,  but  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  is  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  God  (Micah  vi.  6-8).  The 
same  idea  is  taken  up  by  Amos  (ch.  v.  22),  and 
more  especially  by  Hosea,  who  says  that  mercy  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  knowledge  of  God  better 
than  burnt-offering  (Hosea  vi.  6)  ;  and  that  though 
the  people  bring  the  appointed  offerings,  the  Lord 
will  not  accept  them  because  of  their  wicked- 
ness (Hosea  viii.  13  ;  ix  4).  With  stronger  and 
more  emphatic  language  still,  Isaiah  denounces 
the  multitude  of  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  and 
the  vain  oblations  with  which  the  people  come  to 
the  court  of  the  Lord's  House,  because  their  hearts 
are  not  with  Him  and  their  hands  are  full  of  blood 
(Isa.  i.  11-13).  The  prophets,  it  seems,  then,  had 
no  need  to  establish  a  new  system  of  service  and 
sacrifices  ;  the  letter  of  the  law,  though  too  often 
grossly  transgressed,  was  still  well  known  ;  but 
even  the  observance  of  the  letter  had  become  sin, 
because  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  people  were  not 
in  their  outward  public  worship.  While  we  omit 
to  refer  more  in  detail  to  most  of  those  passages  in 
which  idol-worship  in  general,  and  the  worshipping 
on  high  places  and  under  groves  more  particularly, 
is  denounced  (such  as  Micah  i.  2-7,  v.  13,  14 ; 
Hosea  iv.  13-15,  xiii.  1-4),  as  their  necessarily 
presupposing  a  known  law  might  perhaps  be  con- 
tested— although  to  us  they  seem  to  imply  the 
previous  existence  of  Deut.  xii. — we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  a  passage  in 
Amos  (ch.  iv.  4,  5),  as  it  is  of  particular  importance 
for  our  purpose.  The  prophet  first  accuses  Israel 
of  going  up  to  Bethel  and  Gilgal  to  worship  there 
in  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  then  enumerates 
the  offerings  and  sacrifices  which,  though  in  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  law,  thus  only  become 
a  transgression.  There  he  speaks  of  the  daily 
morning  sacrifice  (ordained  Numb,  xxviii.  3,  4) ;  the 
tithes  which  were  to  be  brought  every  third  year 
(according  to  Deut.  xiv.  28) ;  the  offering  of  a 
leavened  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  (spoken  of  in 
Lev.  vii.  13,  xxiii.  17);  the  proclaiming  and 
publishing  of  the  free  offerings  (mentioned  in 
Deut.  xii.  6).     A  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of 
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all  these  ordinances  is  scarcely  possible,  as  the  tone 
in  which  the  prophet  here  speaks  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  the  people  is  certainly 
not  one  he  would  use  if  it  was  his  intention  to 
help  to  establish  and  institute  new  laws.  Before 
we  close  let  ns  briefly  point  to  two  more  distinct 
references  to  certain  existing  laws ;  we  mean  those 
occurring  in  the  denunciation  of  Amos  against 
Israel  (ch.  ii.  8,  11,  12),  where  he  alludes  to  Exod. 
xxii.  2G,  which  forbids  the  creditor  to  keep  his 
neighbour's  garment  as  pledge  overnight,  and  to 
the  Nazarite  whom  the  people  caused  to  break  his 
vow,  to  Numb.  vi.  2. 

The  passages  referred  to  here  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  negative  critics 
have,  in  spite  of  all  their  ingenuity,  failed  to 
establish  their  theories,  in  this  respect  at  least,  on 
anything  like  a  firm  basis,  or  really  to  shake  this 
part  of  the  foundation  of  Christian  hope  and 
belief.  And  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  part  of  the 
ancient  building  which  we  have  found  to  be  firm 
still,  ought  not  that  to  impart  to  us  new  courage, 
and  to  make  us  trust  more  boldly  that  if  only  we 
do  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  listening  to  the  ever 
new  and  more  daring  attacks  which  are  made  by 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  revealed  religion, 
but  apply  ourselves  more  zealously  to  earnest  and 
honest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  try  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  not  with  other 
but  with  our  own  eyes,  we  must  yet  come  to  the 
full  and  firm  conviction,  which  nothing  will  be 
able  to  take  from  us,  that  though  heaven  and 
earth  may  pass  away,  the  word  of  our  God — even 
that  word  which  we  have  in  our  Bible — shall 
never  pass  away?  T.  Gehrich. 

Note. — The  foregoing,  written  by  a  young  German  lady, 
wlio  had  been  less  than  a  year  in  this  country,  gained  a 
class  prize  during  last  winter  session  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ladies'  Educational  Association. 


JHrtutations* 

By  the  Kev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

X. 

"  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you." — John  xiv.  2. 

A  ND  so  Thy  silence  is  itself  a  revelation.  Beauti- 
ful divine  silence,  that  speakest  not  because 
Thou  hast  too  much  to  tell,  let  me  rest  myself  in 
Thee.  There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  know, 
there  are  many  things  which  my  heart  tells  me  are 
true,  but  which  yet  Thou  hast  left  unspoken.  Hast 
Thou  a  mansion  for  the  eternity  of  human  love  ? 
Hast  Thou  a  mansion  for  the  memories  of  the  seen 
and  temporal  ?  Hast  Thou  a  mansion  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  earthly  work  undone?  Hope  whispers 
Yes,  but  there  is  no  voice  from  Thee.  My  soul,  be 
thou  still,  in  the  comfort  of  the  infinite  stillness. 
Have  thy  desires  received  no  response  ?  then  the 
very  silence  is  consent.  The  aspirations  of  thy 
being  have  not  been  contradicted,  and  if  they  had 


been  false,  they  demanded  contradiction ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  they  had  been  given  thee.  Therefore,  Thou 
great  Revealer,  I  will  glory  not  alone  in  what  Thou 
hast  said,  but  in  what  Thou  hast  not  said.  I  will 
rejoice  that  Thou  hast  left  a  margin  for  my  own 
imaginings  ;  I  will  accept  my  imaginings  as  the 
revelation  of  Thy  silence.  Shall  I  trust  only  Thy 
promises,  and  shall  I  forget  to  trust  Thyself?  Thou 
art  larger  than  Thy  promises  ;  Thy  love  exceedeth 
abundantly  all  that  I  can  ask  and  all  that  even 
Thou  canst  offer.  Thy  revealed  gifts  are  but  the 
earnest  of  Thine  unrevealed  power  of  giving.  0 
love  surpassing  knowledge !  transcending  speech, 
holding  a  treasury  of  unsearchable  riches  in  the 
silent  depths  of  Thy  being,  there  is  nothing  I  dare 
not  hope  from  Thee.  My  expectations  of  Thee  are 
fathomless,  boundless ;  beyond  what  eye  hath  seen 
or  ear  hath  heard  my  heart  hath  conceived  of  Thee, 
for  Thou  hast  suffered  my  hopes  to  overleap  Thy 
promises,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  Thou  wouldst  have 
told  me. 

XL 

"  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  Thy  presence.' 
Psalm  xvii.  2. 

I  appeal  from  the  sinful  to  the  sinless.  "  From 
Thy  presence."  Strange  that  my  heart  should 
draw  from  such  a  source  the  refuge  from  its  own 
sense  of  sin  !  Why  do  I  not  repair  for  pardon  to 
hearts  as  sinful  as  my  own?  It  is  because  the 
spiritual  alone  can  restore  the  fallen.  I  dare  not 
go  to  those  who  have  been  overtaken  in  the  same 
fault  with  me.  The  sinful  heart  has  no  charity  for 
its  fellow-sinners.  It  loathes  in  others  the  deeds 
which  it  loves  in  itself.  Purity  alone  can  pardon ; 
infinite  purity  alone  can  pardon  infinitely.  0  Son 
of  man  !  I  can  understand  why  it  is  Thou  that 
takest  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  I  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  Thou  who  hast  the  power  to  for- 
give sin.  Out  of  Thy  sinlessness  springs  the  power 
of  sin-bearing.  Out  of  Thine  infinite  purity  springs 
Thine  infinite  tenderness  for  the  impure.  Fallen 
humanity  never  sought  the  lost.  Thou  unfallen 
humanity,  Thou  Son  of  man,  Thou  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,  let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.  Let 
my  tribunal  be  Thy  judgment-seat.  None  but  the 
Son  of  man  is  qualified  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  I  am  weary  of  that  throne  of  judgment  where 
sit  the  sons  of  men.  But  when  Thou,  the  Son  of 
man,  shalt  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Thy  glory,  I  shall 
not  tremble  in  Thy  light.  Thou  wilt  not  smite 
the  intolerant  village,  just  because  Thou  art  Thyself 
all  tolerance.  Thou  wilt  not  bruise  the  weeping 
Magdalene,  just  because  Thou  art  Thyself  all  stain- 
less. Thy  power  of  infinite  mercy  is  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Thy  cross;  let  my  sentence  come  forth 
from  Thy  presence. 

In  miniature  trials  God  rehearses  His  actors  behind 
the  scenes  before  He  brings  them  forward  on  the  public 
stage  thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  to  play  their  parts. — 
Goulburn. 


PHILOSOPHER  JACK. 
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$fjtIosop|jrr  Sack; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

IF  it  be  true  that  there  is  "many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip  " — which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — it 
is  not  less  true  that  many  a  cup  of  good  fortune  is,  unex- 
pectedly and  unsought,  raised  to  the  lips  of  thankless  men. 

Captain  Samson  was  seated  one  fine  summer  evening  in 
his  shore-going  cabin,  that  used  to  be  the  abode  of  fishy 
smells,  marine  stores,  Polly,  and  bliss,  but  which  now 
presented  an  unfurnished  and  desolate  aspect.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage.  Little  "kickshaws"  for 
Polly  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  and  a  small  fire  burned 
in  the  grate  with  a  huge  kettle  thereon.  A  stormy  sigh 
escaped  the  captain  as  he  glanced  round  the  old  room. 

"  Come,  come,  Samson,"  he  exclaimed,  apostrophising 
himself,  "  this  will  never  do.  You  mustn't  give  way 
to  the  blues.  It's  true  you  haven't  got  as  much  to  leave 
to  Polly,  when  you  slip  your  cable,  as  you  once  had,  but 
you  have  scraped  together  a  little  these  few  years  past, 
and  there's  lots  of  work  in  you  yet,  old  boy.  Besides, 
it's  His  way  of  ordering  events,  and  that  way  must  be 
right,  whatever  it  appears  to  me.  Why,  Samson,  for  all 
your  preaching  to  others,  your  own  faith  isn't  as  big  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Ah  !  Polly,  you're  a  woman 
now,  a'most — and  a  beauty,  I'll  be  bound.  I  wish  you'd 
come  though  ;  you're  not  up  to  time,  young  'ooman.  It's 
as  well  you've  got  one  or  two  faults,  just  to  keep  you  in 
sympathy  with  other  mortals.     Oh  !  here  you  come. " 

He  hastened  to  answer  a  double  knock  at  the  door,  and 
checked  himself,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  from  giving  a 
warm  embrace  to  the  postman.  Under  a  strong  impulse 
to  knock  the  man  down,  he  took  a  letter  from  him,  flung 
it  on  the  table,  and  shut  the  door.  After  pacing  the 
room  for  some  time  impatiently,  he  sat  down,  opened  the 
letter,  and  read  it  aloud.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Sir — Having  been  for  some  years  past  engaged  in 
diving  operations  at  the  wreck  of  the  '  Rainbow  ' — lost  off 
the  Coast  of  Cornwall  in  18 — , — I  write  to  say  that  I  have 
recovered  a  large  chest  of  gold  with  your  name  on  the 
inside  of  it  and  that  of  a  man  named  Simon  O'Rook. 
Most  of  the  gold  recovered  from  the  '  Rainbow  '  has  been 
scattered  about,  but  in  all  cases  where  ownerships  could 
be  proved  I  have  handed  over  the  property.  If  you  can 
give  such  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  referred 
to  as  shall  satisfy  me  that  it  is  yours,  the  part  of  its 
contents  which  belongs  to  you  shall  be  restored.  I  would 
feel  obliged  if  you  coidd  give  me  any  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  O'Rook.     I  am,  etc." 

"The  whereabouts  of  O'Rook!"  cried  the  captain, 
starting  up  and  gazing  at  the  letter — "  why,  he's  my  own 
first  mate,  an'  close  alongside  at  this  hour  ! " 

"  True  for  ye,"  said  a  man  outside  the  window,  as  he 
flattened  his  nose  against  the  glass,  "  an'  is  it  polite  to 
kape  yer  own  first  mate  rappin'  the  skin  off  his  knuckles 
at  the  door  ?" 

The  captain  at  once  let  in  his  follower,  and  showed  him 
the  letter.  His  surprise  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

' '  But  d'ee  think  it's  true,  cap'n  ? " 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  we  can  settle  that  to- 
morrow by  a  visit  to  the  writer  of  the  letter." 

"That's  true,"  said  O'Rook.  "Which  o'  the  boxes, 
now,  that  belonged  to  us  d'ee  think  it  is  ?" 

"  It  can  only  be  one,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "  that  box 
of  mine  in  which  you  asked  me  to  stuff  the  remnant  of 
the  gold-dust  that  you  hadn't  room  for  in  your  own 
boxes.  It  was  the  strongest  box  o'  the  lot,  which  accounts 
for  it  not  breakin'  up  like  the  others." 

"  It  must  be  that.  I  rowled  it  up  in  an'  owld  leather 
coat  bought  from  an  Injin  the  day  before  we  left  the 


diggins.  It's  but  a  small  remainder  o'  me  fortune — a 
thousand  pound,  more  or  less, — but  sure,  it's  found 
money,  an'  comes  handy  this  good  day,  which  reminds 
me,  I've  got  some  noos  for  ee.  What  d'ee  think,  cap'n  ?" 
continued  O'Rook  with  a  very  conscious  look. 

"  How  can  I  think,  if  ye  don't  give  me  somethin'  to 
think  about  ?" 

"  The  widdy's  tuk  me  after  all !"  said  O'Rook. 

"  What !  Widow  Bancroft?" 

O'Rook  nodded  impressively.  "Moreover,"  he  said, 
"  she's  tuk  me  as  a  poor  beggar  with  nothin'  but  his  pay, 
for  better  and  for  worse  ;  au'  sure,  now  it's  better  I'll  be 
than  she  tuk  me  for  ! " 

The  captain  was  interrupted  in  his  congratulations  of 
the  mate  by  another  knock  at  the  door.  He  opened  it, 
and  next  moment  was  seized  round  the  neck  by  a  tall, 
graceful,  beautiful,  exquisite — 0  reader,  you  know  who 
we  mean. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  up  to  time,  old  girl  ?"  demanded 
the  captain,  while  O'Rook  looked  on  in  admiration. 

"O  father  I"  gasped  Polly,  "don't  crush  me  so,  and 
I'll  tell  you." 

When  she  had  explained  that  delay  in  the  train  had 
caused  her  want  of  punctuality,  she  shook  hands  with 
O'Rook,' with  whom  she  had  renewed  acquaintance  at  the 
time  of  his  being  appointed  first  mate  to  her  father's 
ship.  Then  she  was  bid  stand  up  in  a  corner  to  be 
"  overhaul'd."  The  captain  retired  to  an  opposite  corner 
and  gazed  at  his  daughter  critically,  as  though  she  had 
been  a  fine  portrait. 

"Yes,  Polly,  you'll  do,"  he  said,  while  an  approving 
smile  wrinkled  his  vast  countenance.  "  Fit  for  a  queen 
any  day.  A  lady — ha  !  ha  1  Have  you  done  your  duty 
to  Aunt  Maria,  Polly, — eh  ?  Have  you  made  a  lady  of 
her, — eh  ?  Have  you  infused  into  her  something  allied  to 
the  angelic, — eh  ?    Come,  now — a  rousing  nor'-wester." 

With  a  laugh  worthy  of  her  girlhood,  Polly  ran  out  of 
her  corner  and  obeyed  orders. 

"Now,  my  pet,"  said  the  captain,  seating  her  on  his 
knee,  "here  are  some  kickshaws  from  foreign  parts  for 
you,  but  before  letting  you  look  at  'em,  I  must  explain 
why  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  instead  of  going  to  see 
you  as  usual  in  London.  The  fact  is  I  had  been  longing 
to  take  you  with  me  my  next  voyage,  and  it  would  have 
been  handier  to  have  you  by  me  here  when  we're  getting 
ready  for  sea,  but — but,  the  fact  is,  things  have  taken  a 
sudden  turn,  and — and — in  short,  circumstances  have 
come  about  that  I  can't  speak  of  just  now  ;  only  I'm  not 
quite  so  sure  about  going  to  sea  as  I  was  an  hour  ago. 
But  you  don't  seem  to  jump  at  the  notion,  Polly.  Surely 
you'd  have  liked  to  go— wouldn't  you  ? " 

"  Liked,  father  ?  of  course.  I  should  have  been  over- 
joyed to  have  gone  with  you,  but — but — the  truth  is," 
she  said,  with  a  little  laugh  and  a  glance  at  O'Rook, 
' '  circumstances  have  come  about  that  I  can't  speak  of 
just  now." 

"Well,  my  pet,"  rejoined  the  captain  with  a  puzzled, 
anxious  look,  ' '  we'll  not  talk  about  'em.  Now,  you 
must  know  that  I've  got  up  a  small  party  to  meet  you 
here  to-night,  and  expect  you  to  do  me  credit.  The 
pastry-cook  next  door  has  undertaken  to  send  in  cakes, 
tea,  hot  sausages,  and  buns,  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  expect 
his  man  here  every  minute  to  lay  out  the  spread.  Now, 
who  d'ee  think  are  coming  ?  You'll  never  guess.  There  s 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jack,  the  father  and  mother  of 
Edwin — you  remember  him,  Polly?  Philosopher  Jack 
we  used  to  call  him." 

"Yes,"  replied  Polly  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  they  happen  to  be  in  town  just  now  with  their 
family,  and  they're  all  coming.  Then  there's  my  first 
mate,  Simon  O'Rook  ;  he  would  be  coming,  only  he's 
come  already  a  full  hour  before  his  time  !  Then  there's 
a  Mr.  Burr  and  a  Mr.  Buckley  both  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia with  fortunes " 

"  A-rowlin'  in  goold,"  muttered  O'Rook  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  don't  really  mean,  father,  that " 
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'•  Yea  1  do,  Polly.  I  mean  that  Baldwin  Burr  and  Jacob 
Buckley  are  coming.  I  met  'em  only  two  days  ago  in 
the  streets  going  about  in  chimney-pot  hats  and  broad- 
cloth like  gentlemen,  which  they  are  every  inch  of  'em, 
if  worth  ana  well-doing  and  wisdom  make  the  gentleman  ; 
so.  knowing  you  were  to  be  here,  I  made  'em  promise  to 
come.  'Well,  then  there's  your  old  friend  Watty  Wilkins, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Susan 
Trench,  I  tried  to  get  Susan  to  come  too,  but  she's  shy, 
and  won't.  Besides  these,  there's  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
whom  I  think  you  have  met  before,  a  very  rising  young 
man,  quite  celebrated,  I  may  say.  Got  an  enormous 
practice,  and " 

The  captain  was  interrupted  by  the  rattle  of  wheels 
outside,  and  the  pulling  up  of  a  carriage  at  the  door. 
Polly  rose  quickly  with  a  half-frightened  look. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Poll,  it's  only  the  doctor,"  he  said, 
going  out  to  the  passage. 

"  Pardon  my  coming  so  much  before  the  appointed 
time,"  said  a  familiar  voice  ;  "  but  I  have  something  to 
communicate  before  she  comes — something  very  import- 
ant and " 

Philosopher  Jack  stopped  short,  for  he  had  entered  the 
room  and  saw  that  Polly  had  already  come.  With  one 
spring  he  was  at  her  side,  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  im- 
printed on  her  lips  what  her  father  afterwards  called  a 
"stiff  nor'-wester."  At  the  time,  however,  the  captain 
strode  up  to  our  Philosopher  with  a  frown. 

"Come,  come,  doctor,"  he  said  sternly,  "there  is  a 
limit  to  familiarity  even  among " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  our  hero,  drawing  Polly's  unre- 
sisting hand  through  his  arm,  "I  had  no  intention  of 
doing  it,  until  I  had  your  consent,  but  somehow — I  can't 
tell  how — it  came  upon  me  suddenly  while  I  was  paying 
my  respects  to  her  in  London  not  long  ago,  and  before  I 
knew  where  I  was,  it  all  came  out,  and  she  accepted  me, 
on  the  understanding  that  I  should  consider  it  no  en- 
gagement until  I  had  obtained  your  consent.  So  now,  I 
have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  and  your  blessing— father. " 

Captain  Samson  stood  there  bereft  of  speech,  and 
O'Rook  stood  there,  the  picture  of  benignity,  in  a  corner. 
What  the  former  would  have  said  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
for  at  that  moment  there  came  an  impatient  rapping  at 
the  door. 

"  Hooray  !  captain,  I  could  not  help  looking  in  before 
the  time,  "  cried  Watty  Wilkins,  "  to  tell  you  that  Susan's 
coming  after  all.     The  dear  girl " 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  stared  at  Polly  as  if  he  had 
applied  the  term  of  endearment  to  her. 

"The  ghost  of  Polly  Samson  !"  he  exclaimed  after  a 
breathless  pause. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  boy,"  said  the  captain,  grasp- 
ing his  little  friend's  hand,  "  but  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Polly  Sampson — not  yet  full  bound, 
but  goin'  to  be  very  soon  by  Philosopher  Jack." 

At  that  auspicious  moment  the  pastry-cook  made  his 
appearance,  and  compelled  the  party  to  quit  the  premises. 
Tney  therefore  went  for  a  stroll,  while  he  put  things  in 
order.  When  they  returned  it  was  found  that  his 
wonderful  powers  had  made  a  change  little  short  of 
miraculous.  The  floor  was  swept.  Chairs  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  scene.  The  table  groaned,  being  weak  in 
the  legs,  under  a  surfeit  of  viands.  The  hammock  had 
t  een  removed.  The  fire  leaped  high,  as  if  desirous  of 
going  up  the  chimney  altogether  ;  and  the  huge  kettle 
sat  thereon,  leaning  back  with  its  spout  in  the  air,  pour- 
ing its  very  heart  out  in  a  joyous  domestic  song. 

Need  we  say  that  the  united  party  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  ?  They  spoke  of  the  golden  land;  of 
their  toils  and  joys,  their  successes  and  losses  ;  and  of 
their  Heavenly  Father's  guiding  hand.  The  ex-gold- 
diggers,  Baldwin  Burr  and  Jacob  Buckley,  fought  their 
battles  o'er  again,  and  sang  the  camp-fire  songs.  Phil- 
osopher Jack  sat  beside  his  mother,  who  was  a  little  deaf, 
to  explain  the  miners'  slang  and  point  the  jokes.  Watty 
Wilkins  became  involved  in  Susan,  and  was  comparatively 


useless,  but  he  laughed  at  the  jokes  whether  he  saw  them 
or  not,  and  joined  with  telling  effect  in  the  choruses. 
Polly  sang,  in  a  voice  that  corresponded  with  her  sweet 
face,  two  or  three  of  the  hymns  with  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  make  vocal  the  Palm  Grove  on  the  Coral 
Island  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  Philosopher  Jack  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  slayingtof  the  bear  at  Grizzly  Bear 
Gulch.  All  this  was  a  rare  treat  to  the  family  from  the 
lonely  cottage  on  the  Border,  the  younger  members  of 
which  had  by  that  time  ascended,  through  Christian 
example  and  improved  education,  to  a  high  level  in  the 
social  scale.  Dobbin,  in  particular,  had  become  a  strap- 
ping youth  of  gentlemanly  mien,  and  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  shoeblacking  as  of  treacle  to  his  bread-  He 
retained  a  sneaking  fondness  for  it,  however,  especially 
when  presented  in  the  form  of  golden  syrup  ! 

But  we  must  not  prolong  the  scene.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  had  a  glorious  night  of  it  on  strictly  temper- 
ance principles,  which  culminated  and  drew  to  a  close 
when  Captain  Samson,  opening  his  Bible  and  reading 
therefrom  many  precious  promises,  drew  his  friends' 
minds  from  things  seen  and  temporal  to  things  unseen 
and  eternal.  Thereafter  he  prayed  that  neither  he  nor 
they  should  be  permitted  to  forget  that  a  loving  Father 
holds  the  helm  and  guides  the  souls  of  His  people  whether 
in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  success  or  failure,  through  Time  into 
Eternity. 

And  now,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  draw  our  story  to  a 
close. 

On  the  day  following  the  feast  Captain  Samson  called, 
with  his  chief  mate,  on  the  writer  of  the  important  letter, 
and  found  that  his  principal  chest  of  gold  had  indeed 
been  fished  up  from  the  deep.  He  and  O'Rook  were  able 
to  give  so  correct  an  account  of  its  contents  that  their 
claim  was  at  once  admitted,  and  thus  the  captain  became 
possessor  of  gold  to  the  value  of  about  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  while  O'Rook  recovered  upwards  of  one 
thousand.  This  was  only  a  fraction  of  their  original 
fortune,  but  the  interest  of  it  was  sufficient  to  supply 
their  moderate  wants. 

Going  straight  off  to  the  Holly  Tree,  of  which  a  healthy 
shoot  had  been  planted  in  the  suburbs,  O'Rook  proceeded, 
according  to  use  and  wont,  to  comfort  the  widdy. 

"  It's  a  rich  man  I  am,  darlin',  after  all,"  he  said,  on 
sitting  down  beside  her. 

"  How  so,  Simon  ?" 

Simon  explained. 

"  An'  would  you  consider  yourself  a  poor  man  if  you 
had  only  me  ?"  asked  the  widow,  with  a  hurt  air. 

"Ah,  then  !  it's  the  women  can  twist  their  tongues, 
anyhow,"  cried  O'Rook.  "Sure  it's  about  dirty  goold 
I'm  spakin',  isn't  it  ?  I  made  no  reference  to  the  love  of 
purty  woman,  did  I,  now  ?  In  regard  of  that,  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  the  Shah  of  Pershy. " 

"  Well  now,  Simon,  if  it's  the  women  that  can  twist 
their  tongues,  it's  the  Irishmen  that  can  twist  their 
consciences,  so  you  an'  I  will  be  well  matched." 

"That's  well  said,  anyhow,"  rejoined  O'Rook  "An' 
now,  darlin',  will  ye  name  the  day  ?" 

"  No,  Simon,  I  won't.  But  I'll  think  about  it.  There, 
now,  go  home,  it's  gettin'  late,  and  if  ye  happen  to  be 
passing  this  way  to-morrow,  you  may  give  us  a  call." 

Thus  Simon  O'Rook  prosecuted  his  courtship.  In 
process  of  time  he  married  the  widow,  and  was  finally 
installed  as  master  of  the  juvenile  Holly  Tree  in  the 
suburbs,  while  his  wife  conducted  the  parent  stem  in 
town.  Vegetables,  and  other  country  produce,  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  town  "Tree"  regularly.  For  this 
purpose  a  pony-cart  was  set  up,  which  travelled  daily 
between  it  and  the  country  branch.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  O'Rook's  Californian  dreams  were  realised,  for 
"sure,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "haven't  I  got  a  house  in 
the  country,  an'  a  mansion  in  the  town  ?  an'  if  I  don't 
drive  my  carriage  and  four,  I  can  always  drive  me  cart 
an'  wan,  anyhow — with  a  swate  little  widdy  into  the 
bargain." 
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It  is,  we  suppose,  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
Doctor  Jack  and  Polly  Samson  were  united  in  due  course, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  record  that  by  special  arrangement 
"Walter  Wilkins,  Esq. ,  and  Susan  Trench,  were  married 
on  the  same  day.  More  than  that,  the  doctor  and  Watty 
so  contrived  matters  that  they  rented  a  double  villa  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  nameless  city,  one-half  of  which  was 
occupied   by  Dr.   Jack's  family,   the  other  by  that  of 


Wilkins.  Still  further,  it  was  so  contrived  by  Philoso- 
pher Jack  that  a  small  cottage  was  built  on  an  eminence 
in  his  garden  in  which  there  was  a  room  precisely  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  in  which  he  had  first  met  his 
father-in-law.  There  was  a  hammock  in  this  room,  slung 
as  the  original  hammock  had  been,  and  although  the 
old  telescopes,  and  sou'-westers,  and  marine  stores,  and 
charts,  had  been  sold  and  lost  past  redemption,  a  good 


many  new  things,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  such 
articles,  were  purchased,  and  placed  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  corners,  so  that  almost  the  only  difference  between  it 
and  the  old  room  was  the  absence  of  fishy  smells.  There 
was  an  improvement,  also,  in  the  view,  for  whereas  in 
the  old  room  the  window  presented  a  view  of  about  ten 
yards  in  extent,  comprising  a  brick  wall,  a  lamp-post, 
and  a  broken  pump,  the  window  of  the  new  room  over- 
looked miles  and  miles  of  landscape,  embracing  villages, 
hamlets,  fields,  and  forests,  away  to  the  horizon. 

In  this  cottage  Captain  Samson  took  up  his  abode, 


rent  free,  and  the  money  which  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  save,  or  which  Jack  insisted  on  bis  saving,  went 
to  help  the  poor  all  round  his  dwelling.  Here  the 
captain  spent  many  happy  hours  in  converse  with  Polly 
and  her  husband.  To  this  room,  as  time  rolled  on,  he 
brought  a  small  child,  to  which,  although  not  its  nurse, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time,  and  called  it  "  Polly." 
And  oh  !  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  Polly  the  second, 
with  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  and  her  hair  flying  in  the 
air,  "riding  the  captain's  foot  in  a  storm  !" 
Here,,  too,  us  time  continued  to  roll  on,  he  fabricated 
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innumerable  boats  and  ships  for  little  boys  whose  names 
were  Teddie,  Watty,  Ben,  Baldwin,  and  such  like.  In 
this  room,  too,  every  Sunday  morning  earl}',  the  captain 
was  to  be  found  with  a  large,  eager,  attentive  class  of 
little  boVs  and  girls,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  Word  of 
God,  with  many  an  illustrative  anecdote,  while  ho  sought 
to  Lead  them  to  that  dear  Lord  who  had  saved  his  soul, 
and  whose  Holy  Spirit  had  enabled  hint  to  face  the 
battles  of  life — in  prosperity  and  adversity — and  had 
made  him  "more  than  conqueror."  Here,  also,  in  the 
evenings  of  the  same  holy  day,  he  was  wont  to  gather  a 
meeting  of  old  people,  to  whom  he  descanted  on  the  same 
"old,  old  story."  In  all  which  worksite  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  families  of  the  doublo  houso  close  by. 

Besides  his  constant  visitors  among  the  young,  the 
aged,  and  the  poor,  the  captain  had  a  few  occasional 
visitors  at  his  residence,  which,  by  the  way,  was  named 
Harmony  Hall. 

Among  these  were  Bailie  Trench  and  his  wife,  who 
were  naturally  attracted  to  that  region  by  the  presence 
there  of  a  slender,  loving,  sprightly  boy,  whose  name 
was  Benjamin  Walter  Wilkins,  and  who  bore — at  least 
they  thought  ho  bore — a  striking  resemblance  to  their 
loved  and  lost  son  Ben.  The  family  from  the  cottage  on 
the  Border  also  paid  annual  visits  to  number  one  of  the 
double  house  (which  was  the  doctor's),  and  the  various 
members  of  that  family  being  very  fond  of  a  chat  with 
the  old  sailor,  often  found  themselves  of  an  evening  in 
the  old  storeroom  (as  it  came  to  be  called)  of  Harmony 
Hall. 

These  visits  were  regularly  returned,  chiefly  in  the 
summer  time,  by  the  captain  and  the  families  of  the 
double  house,  on  which  occasions  the  cottage  on  the 
Border  was  taxed  to  such  an  extent  that  Philosopher 
Jack  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  neighbouring  barn,  which 
he  had  fitted  up  as  a  dormitory,  that  could  accommodate 
almost  a  battalion  of  infantry.  During  these  visits  the 
trouting  streams  of  the  neighbourhood  were  so  severely 
whipped  that  the  fish  knew  the  difference  between  a  real 
and  an  artificial  fly  as  well  as  their  tormentors — but  they 
were  captured  for  all  that. 

Baldwin  Burr  and  Jacob  Buckley  were  also  among  the 
occasional  visitors  at  the  Hall  ;  but  their  visits  were  few 
and  far  between,  because  of  their  having  taken  up  their 
permanent  abode  in  California.  Only  when  they  came 
home  on  business,  once  in  every  two  years,  had  they  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  old  comrade,  but  they  never 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  These 
men  were  not  prone  to  speak  about  themselves,  but  from 
various  remarks  they  made,  and  from  their  general  ap- 
pearance, it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  substantial 
and  influential  members  of  society  in  foreign  parts. 

From  Baldwin  the  captain  heard  that  Bob  Corkey  had, 
during  his  wanderings,  fallen  in  with  Bounce  and  Badger, 
and  that  these  three  had  formed  a  partnership  in  which 
they  tried  their  luck  at  the  gold-digging,  farming,  fur- 
trading,  and  many  other  sources  of  livelihood,  but,  up  to 
the  last  news  of  them,  without  success.  There  was  hope 
of  them  yet,  however,  so  thought  Baldwin  Burr,  because 
of  the  latest  remarks  made  by  them  in  the  hearing  of 
credible  witnesses.  Bob  Corkey,  having  attained  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  destitution  and  despair,  had,  it  was 
said,  made  to  his  comrades  the  following  observation, 
"  Mates,  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  three  great  fools  ;" 
whereupon  Bounce  had  replied,  ' '  We're  more  than  that, 
Bob,  we're  three  great  sinners  ; "  to  which  Badger  had 
added,  with  considerable  emphasis,  "  That's  a  fact ;"  and 
when  men  come  to  this,  there  is  hope  for  them. 

The  only  personage  of  our  tale  who  now  remains  to  be 
mentioned1  is  Mrs.  Niven. 

That  steady-going  female  continued  her  vocation  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  young  students,  some  of 
whom  treated  her  well,  while  others — to  their  shame  be 
it  said — took  advantage  of  her  amiability.  In  regard  to 
this  latter  fact,  however,  it  may  be  recorded  that  Peggy 
proved  a  sharp-witted,  tight-handed,  and  zealous  defender 


of  her  mistress.  Among  Mrs.  Niven's  other  boarders 
there  was  one  who  was  neither  young  nor  a  student.  He 
came  to  reside  with  her  in  the  following  manner  : — 

One  evening  Peggy  was  heard  in  altercation  with  a 
man  in  the  passage,  who  seemed  bent  on  forcing  his  way 
into  the  house.  The  students,  who  chanced  to  be  in  their 
rooms  at  the  time,  cocked  their  ears  —  like  war-steeds 
snufling  the  battle  from  afar — and  hoped  for  a  row.  Mrs. 
Niven,  after  opening  the  parlour  door  softly  and  listening, 
called  out,  "  Let  the  gentleman  come  up,  Peggy." 

"Gentleman,  indeed!"  cried  the  irate  Peggy,  who 
had  the  intruder  by  the  throat,  "he's  only  a  dirty  auld 
blagyird." 

"  Niver  ye  mind,  Peggy,"  returned  Mrs.  Niven,  peremp- 
torily ;  "  I  ken  him.     Let  him  up." 

Immediately  after,  there  walked  into  the  parlour  a 
bowed,  mean-looking,  dirty  little  old  man,  who,  as  he  sat 
down  on  a  chair,  paid  some  doubtful  compliments  to 
Peggy. 

"Oh!  Maister  Black,  is  it  you?"  said  Mrs.  Niven, 
sitting  down  beside  him. 

Besides  being  all  that  we  have  said,  Mr.  Black  was 
ragged,  dishevelled,  haggard,  and  in  every  way  dis- 
reputable. 

"Yes,  it's  me,  Mrs.  Niven, "  he  replied,  harshly;  "and 
you  see  I'm  in  a  sorry  plight." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  good  woman,  taking  his  hand 
and  shedding  tears.  "  I  tent  ye  had  lost  a'  by  that 
fearfu'  bank  failure,  but  I  didna  ken  ye  had  come  doon 
sae  low.  And,  oh  !  to  think  that  it  was  a'  through  me, 
an'  your  kindness  in  offerin'  to  tak  the  shares  off  my 
hands.  Oh  !  Maister  Black,  my  heart  is  wae  when  I 
look  at  ye.     Is  there  onything  I  can  dae  for  ye  ?" 

Now,  it  was  quite  a  new  light  to  Mr.  Black  that  his 
relative  had  not  found  him  out.  He  had  called  on  her, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation,  for_the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
by  anymeans.  He  now  changed  his  tactics,  and  resolved 
to  board  and  lodge  with  her  gratuitously.  The  proposi- 
tion rather  startled  the  poor  woman,  for  she  found  it 
difficult  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  even  when  her  house 
was  full  of  lodgers.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him, 
however,  and  thus  Mr.  Black  was  fairly  installed  in  the 
old  room  whose  windows  opened  on  the  cats'  parade. 

In  her  difficulty  Mrs.  Niven  went — as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing — to  Philosopher  Jack,  to  whom  she  repre- 
sented Mr.  Black  as  such  a  suffering  and  self-sacrificing 
man,  that  his  heart  was  quite  melted. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mrs.  Niven,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  a  sum  of  money  in  my  father's  possession,  the 
interest  of  which  enabled  me  to  pay  my  way  when  I 
came  back  from  the  gold-fields.  My  father  won't  use 
that  money  himself,  and  I  won't  accept  it  from  him.  We 
have  therefore  resolved  to  devote  it  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. Now,  we  will  give  Mr.  Black  a  small  annuity  out 
of  it,  for  your  sake,  Mrs.  Niven." 

Philosopher  Jack  was  not,  however,  so  easily  deceived 
as  Mrs.  Niven  ;  he  afterwards  "  found  out  "  Mr.  Black, 
and  told  him  so  in  very  stern  language.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  stop  his  allowance.  Neither  did  he  enlighten 
Mrs.  Niven  as  to  liis  true  character,  though  he  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  old  man. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Black  become  a  pensioner  and  a  free 
boarder.  There  is  no  sinner  on  this  side  the  grave  who 
is  beyond  redemption.  That  which  prosperity  and 
adversity  had  equally  failed  to  accomplish,  was  finally 
brought  about  by  unmerited  kindness.  Mr.  Black's 
spirit  was  quietly  and  gradually,  but  surely,  broken. 
The  generous  forbearance  of  Edwin  Jack,  and  the  loving, 
Christlike  sympathy  of  his  intended  victim,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  He  confessed  his  sin  to  Jack,  and  offered 
to  resign  the  pension,  but  Jack  would  not  hear  of  it,  as 
the  pensioner  was  by  that  time  too  old  and  feeble  to 
work.  He  also  confessed  to  Mrs.  Niven,  but  that  un- 
suspecting woman  refused  to  believe  that  he  ever  did  or 
could  harbour  so  vile  a  design  towards  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued in  that  mind  to  her  dying  day. 
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Peggy,  however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff:  she  not 
only  believed  his  confession,  but  she  refused  to  believe 
in  his  repentance,  and  continued  to  treat  him  with 
marked  disrespect  until  her  mistress  died.  After  that, 
however,  she  relented,  and  retired  with  him  to  a  poorer 
residence,  in  the  capacity  of  his  servant.  Peggy  was 
eccentric  in  her  behaviour.  Though  she  nursed  him  with 
the  assiduous  care  and  kindness  of  a  rough  but  honest 
nature,  she  continued  to  call  him  a  "dirty  auld  blag- 
yird  "  to  the  last.  The  expression  of  this  sentiment  did 
not,  however,  prevent  her  from  holding  more  polite  in- 
tercourse. When  his  eyes  grew  dim  she  read  to  him 
not  only  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Kobinson  Crusoe,  which  were  their  favourite  books 
of  the  little  library  furnished  to  them  by  Christian 
friends  ;  and  many  sage  and  original  remarks  did  Peggy 
make  on  those  celebrated  works.  The  topics  of  conver- 
sation which  she  broached  with  Mr.  Black  from  time  to 
time  were  numerous,  but  that  to  which  she  most  fre- 
quently recurred  was  the  wonderful  career  of  Philosopher 
Jack,  for  Peggy  liked  to  sing  his  praises,  and  never  tired 
of  treating  the  old  man  to  long-winded  accounts  of  that 
hero's  ever-memorable  voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas. 

THE  END. 


&  ©alft  foritfj  tije  jFarm^ertets. 

No.  VI. 

ly/TY  DEAR  FRIENDS— Let  us  have  another 
-^-  talk  together.  In  parting  with  you  in  the 
July  number  of  our  Magazine,  I  was  saying  that 
you  may  and  ought  to  be  cultivated,  refined,  ele- 
vated men  and  women, — every  inch  as  real  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  any  in  the  land  in  God's  estima- 
tion of  worth  and  nobleness.  And  I  promised  to 
notice  and  answer  objections  and  excuses  which 
might  be  and  are  alleged  and  urged  against  this 
position  and  persuasion  of  mine. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

Want  of  time :  this  is  one  objection.  "  We  have 
no  time  for  reading,  thinking,  and  self-culture."  I 
have  already  answered  this  objection.  I  have  shown 
you  that  you  have  all  to  yourselves  what  amounts 
to  two  days  every  week.  Now  consider  what  great 
things,  in  the  matter  of  self-cultivation,  could  be 
accomplished  in  such  time  if  habitually  and  wisely 
and  methodically  employed. 

The  nature  of  our  work :  Here  is  another  excuse. 
Well,  I  have  already  answered  this  excuse  too.  I 
have  reminded  you  that  the  Lord  of  glory  Himself, 
when  on  earth,  as  also  the  greatest  of  His  apostles, 
wrought  at  work  like  yours.  I  have  likewise 
reminded  you  that  your  work  as  farm-servants  is 
quite  as  necessary  and  noble  in  God's  sight  and  in 
God's  kingdom  as  any  work  on  earth.  God  has 
need  of  you  for  that  work,  and  has  put  you  to  do 
it  for  Himself.  And,  depend  upon  it,  God  has  not 
put  you  to  a  work  which  will  frustrate  the  great 
end  for  which  He  made  you — even  the  glorifying 
and  enjoying  of  Himself  on  the  heights  of  true  man- 
hood. Depend  upon  it,  God  has  not  put  you  to  a 
work  which  will  prevent  the  cultivation,  growth, 
and  perfection  of  your  soul — your  real  self,  as  a  man 
made  after  His  own  image ;  for  this  cultivation, 
growth,  and  perfection,  is  the  very  mind  and  mean- 


ing of  God  in  making  you  a  man.     This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  your  perfection. 

Farm-servants,  then,  do  not  excuse  yourselves  by 
thinking  that  the  nature  of  your  calling  keeps  you 
down  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  death  and 
degradation.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nay, 
it  rather  favours  your  elevation.  Driving  a  pair  of 
beautiful  horses,  for  instance,  out  in  God's  fresh 
air,  on  His  earth,  under  His  heavens,  is  more 
inspiring  and  elevating  than  driving  a  pen  on  a 
desk,  or  selling  goods  over  a  counter.  Neither  is 
there  anything  better  than  such  work  for  bracing 
and  keeping  fresh  the  mind  for  clear  and  vigorous 
exertion. 

"  Oh,  but  the  requirements,  the  arrangements,  the 
opinions  of  civilised  society  don't  allow  of  our  ele- 
vation. The  few  are  destined  to  be  cultivated  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ;  the  many  are  doomed  to  be  dolts — 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  So  it  is ; 
and  we  must  just  submit  to  our  fate.  Moreover, 
were  we  to  become  cultivated  men  and  women,  we 
would  turn  up  our  noses  at  our  work,  think  it 
beneath  us,  get  to  be  impudent,  intolerable,  and  so 
forth."  Such  is  still  another  hindrance  and  obstacle 
to  your  elevation. 

Well,  as  to  this  one,  I  have  simply  to  say  that 
if  the  arrangements,  the  exigencies,  and  the  opinions 
of  any  society  necessitate  and  demand  such  degra- 
dation, so  much  the  worse  for  that  society ;  for  it 
must  be  right  in  the  face  of  the  will  and  design  of 
God,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring  down  upon 
itself  His  curse  and  judgment.  What  is  this  but 
a  libel  and  vile  slander  upon  the  blessed  name  of 
God  ?  What  is  this  but  saying  that  He  has  made 
the  great  mass  of  men  in  His  own  likeness,  with 
wonderful  capacities  and  faculties  of  soul,  and  put 
them  into  a  position  in  which  the  inner  man  of  the 
soul — the  real  man — must  be  blinded  and  crippled, 
stunted  and  starved,  dwarfed  and  destroyed  ; — into 
a  position  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  soul  must  be 
blinded  or  put  out,  the  limbs  of  the  soul  maimed 
or  shackled,  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  soul 
crushed,  stifled,  quenched  ! 

Then  as  to  the  objection  that  the  elevation  of 
the  farm-servants  would  raise  them  above  their 
work,  I  am  sure  that  true  elevation  would  just  do 
the  very  opposite.  It  would  raise  up  their  work 
to  them,  and  so  dignify  that  work  in  their  estima- 
tion, making  them  receive  it  from  and  do  it  unto 
God  as  the  work  to  which  He  had  called  them. 
Also  true  elevation  would  make  them  see  their  right 
place  in  society,  and  make  them  keep  it  in  a  gentle, 
courteous,  respectful  spirit  and  manner.  It  is  the 
want  of  cultivation  that  makes  them  uncourteous, 
coarse,  disrespectful,  and  disagreeable  in  spirit  and 
manners. 

"  We  have  not  convenience  and  accommodation 
necessary  for  self-culture  and  elevation  :" — such  is 
yet  another  objection  and  excuse  pleaded  against 
your  elevation. 

"  How  can  we  read,  think,  write  in  our  circum- 
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stances  ?  Our  spare  time  is  speut  in  the  kitchen 
where  the  women  are  busy  with  their  pots  and  pans 
ami  kitchen  work,  or  in  the  bothy  where  all  sorts 
of  talk  and  noise  and  confusion  are  going  on.  Then 
our  sleeping  apartments  are  not  adapted  for  culture 
and  cultivated  men.  These  are  in  the  end  of  a  loft 
above  the  horses,  with  little  light  and  much  dust 
and  rats  :  or  a  place  on  the  ground  big  enough  to 
hold  two  rows  of  open  beds  with  our  trunks  before 
them,  and  a  narrow  space  between,  into  which  we 
turn  in  pell-mell  and  go  to  bed  all  through  each 
other,  with  no  opportunity  for  private  reading  and 
prayer ; — no  chair  to  sit  upon  ; — no  table  to  write 
upon  ; — no  wash-stand  ; — no  fire-place ; — no  con- 
veniences and  accommodations  for  the  soul; — not 
nearly  so  nice  as  the  horses,  for  they  have  each  a 
nice  shut-off  place  all  to  themselves,  where  each  can 
do  quietly  and  privately  whatever  he  wishes." 

Well,  dear  friends,  I  think  you  have  a  case  here, 
— have  a  very  great  hindrance  to  self-improvement. 
Your  sleeping  apartments  and  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  requisite  for  your  intellectual  and  spiritual 
wants  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  what  they  should 
be.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in 
these  since  my  young  farm-servant  days.  I  have 
seen,  with  great  delight,  a  few — but  only  a  few — 
something  like  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  fear  they 
are  still,  upon  the  whole,  very  far  from  right. 

Now  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  matters  ? 
Well,  I  suppose,  we  are  all  to  blame.  The  pro- 
prietors are  to  blame  for  not  specially  seeing  to  it 
that  there  shall  be,  in  every  farm-steading  on  that 
portion  of  God's  earth  committed  to  their  trust, 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  farm-servants.  The  farmers  are  to  blame  for 
giving  the  proprietors  and  themselves  any  rest  till 
they  are  able  to  stand  up  in  their  servants'  apart- 
ments and  feel :  "  Well,  if  my  servants  are  not  what 
they  should  be  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  they  cannot 
blame  their  accommodation.  Here  they  have  what 
is  needful  for  the  cleanliness  and  well-being  of  their 
bodies.  Here  also  they  have  what  is  needful  for 
the  culture  and  well-being  of  their  souls.  Here 
they  can  comfortably  read,  write,  study ;  and  have 
sufficient  privacy  for  reading  God's  Word  and  for 
prayer.  Here  they  may  have  fire  and  light  if  they 
wish  it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Here,  in 
short,  they  have  everything  that  a  refined,  cultivated 
man  requires  for  his  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  needs." 

You  yourselves  are  to  blame  because  there  is  in 
and  about  you  so  little  of  the  spiritual  and  so  much 
of  the  animal  that  those  concerned  feel  that,  if  your 
animal  wants  are  provided  for — if  you  get  food  for 
the  body  and  a  place  for  it  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
in — you  crave  and  care  for  nothing  more.  You 
yourselves  are  to  blame,  moreover,  because,  when 
you  get  suitable  accommodation,  you  do  not  value, 
and  use,  and  care  for  it  as  you  ought ;  nor  try  to 
keep  it  clean,  neat,  and  comfortable. 

Well,  as  regards  this  excuse,  you  see  I  have 


owned  that  there  is  something  in  it ;  that  here  you 
have  a  very  great  hindrance  to  self-improvement. 
But  is  this  hindrance  insurmountable  ?  No.  You 
can  find  opportunity  for  reading  and  prayer.  There 
is  the  dykeside  when  the  weather  permits.  There 
is  the  quiet  corner  in  the  barn  or  byre ;  and,  for 
you  horsemen,  there  is  the  stable.  If  you  and  your 
horses  are  upon  the  kindly  terms  you  ought  to  be 
upon  together,  they  will  be  glad  to  accommodate 
you.  And  is  there  not  a  sacredness  about  a  stable 
when  you  remember  that  your  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  born  in  a  stable  and  laid  in  a  manger  ? 
There  you  can,  in  all  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  get- 
ting up  and  going  out  to  your  morning  work,  begin 
the  day  with  God's  Word  and  prayer.  In  the 
evening  you  straw  your  shoes,  arrange  your  clothes, 
and  make  things,  in  general,  ready  for  the  morning. 
Well,  why  not  be  equally  mindful  and  careful  of 
your  spiritual  necessities  and  comforts  ?  Before 
going  to  bed,  why  not  make  ready  a  verse  or  two 
of  God's  Word,  so  that,  if  you  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  in  the  morning  to  go  to  your  Bible 
for  it,  you  may  have  it  all  ready  in  your  mind  and 
memory  to  begin  the  day  with,  and  to  be,  for  the 
day,  the  word  of  direction,  encouragement,  and 
comfort  1  Then  you  can  make  time  for  at  least 
three  or  four  minutes  of  prayer,  and  if  you  have  no 
way  of  doing  this  out  of  sight  by  yourself,  do  it  in 
sight  among  your  companions.  Do  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  your  God  and  Father,  and  to  begin  the  day 
with  Him. 

In  short,  dear  friends,  you  can  find  or  malce  ways 
and  means  for  self-culture  in  all  its  departments. 

But  I  must  end  this  talk.  I  have  been  giving 
you  some  samples  of  the  objections,  obstacles,  ex- 
cuses, pleaded  against  your  elevation.  Now,  if  you 
look  these  fairly  in  the  face,  you  will  see  that  many 
of  them  are  imaginary,  unreal,  untrue, — such  as  a 
man  resolved  to  rise  would  brush  aside,  like  cobwebs, 
from  his  path.  Others  of  them  are  real,  substantial 
difficulties.  But  true  men  don't  give  way  to  diffi- 
culties ;  they  make  the  difficulties  give  way  to  them. 
Instead  of  letting  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 
their  path  crush  and  conquer  them,  real  men  set 
their  hearts  and  wills  and  faces  like  a  flint,  and,  in 
God's  name,  go  at  them,  and  keep  at  them,  and 
master  them  ;  so  that  these  very  difficulties,  instead 
of  keeping  back  and  keeping  down,  become  one  of 
the  very  best  means  of  educating,  disciplining,  brac- 
ing, and  bringing  up  and  out  all  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  forces  and  powers  of  true  man- 
hood. 

Well  then,  brother-men  and  sister-women,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  the  great  obstacles  to  your 
improvement  and  elevation  are  in  your  own  selves, 
and  so  may  be  overcome.  Had  you  the  will,  you 
could  and  would  make  the  way.  What  you  need  is 
to  have  wakened  up  within  you  the  right  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  your  elevation;  to  have  wakened 
up  within  you  the  inspiration,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
impulse,  the  iron  will,  and  the  indomitable  deter- 
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urination  to  rise.  Yes,  your  elevation  must  come 
chiefly  from  your  own  selves.  As  the  bird  rises  and 
soars  aloft  under  God's  heavens,  so  must  you  rise 
by  the  expansion,  exertion,  exercise  of  the  inherent 
forces  and  faculties  which  God  has  given  you.  You 
cannot  be  propped  and  patted  and  petted  up  by 
external  props  and  appliances.  Will  you  not,  then, 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  and  at  it?  Will 
you  not  grasp  the  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
"  Excelsior,"  or  rather  grasp  the  offered  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  sympathising  Saviour,  and  onwards 
to  perfection's  sacred  height  ?  Then  no  powers  on 
earth  or  in  hell  could  keep  you  back,  for  God  would 
be  with  and  for  you,  and  who  or  what  could  be 
against  you  and  succeed?  Then  would  you  be 
fellow-workers  with  Him  on  the  lines  of  His  own 
blessed  will  concerning  you,  pressing  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  to  which  He 
hath  called  you  as  men  made  after  His  own  image, 
in  His  own  likeness,  and  redeemed  by  His  only- 
begotten  Son.  An  Old  Farm  Servant. 


m$U*  ($an*2). 

(A  Child's  Name.) 

PHYLLIS!  Felicity!     Mother's  delight ! 
With  round  rosy  face  and  eyes  shining  bright, 
With  sweet  curving  mouth  and  soft  dimpled  clun, 
Smiling  blithely  on  all  ere  life's  troubles  begin. 

She  rouses  at  dawn,  as  bright  as  a  bird, 
And  with  sweet  cooing  notes  makes  her  little  voice  heard, 
Jumps  up  in  her  cot  and  amusement  demands, 
Pulling  mother  awake  with  her  fat  dimpled  hands. 

And  then  in  her  bath  how  she  splashes  about, 
Waking  glad  echoes  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Drops  of  bright  water  all  sparkle  as  dew, 
On  as  fair  a  wee  flower  as  earth  ever  knew. 

Then  on  the  bright  head  must  the  blue  hood  be  tied, 
And  she's  sent  for  her  walk  with  fond  looks  of  pride, 
Her  airs  of  importance  tell  all  who  may  see, 
"  There's  but  one  in  this  world,  and  that  one's  little  me." 

With  mischievous  daring  she  breaks  every  rule 
Already  laid  down  in  her  life's  baby  school  ; 
If  a  thing  is  forbidden  it  straightway  is  done, 
And  the  brown  eyes  seek  yours  with  twinkles  of  fun, 

Till  Mother  looks  grieved,  then  lips  rosy  sweet 
Are  raised  for  a  kiss,  smiles  and  tears  seem  to  meet ; 
But  smiles  win  the  day — and  she's  off  with  a  bound, 
And  in  very  few  seconds  new  mischief  has  found. 

Pansy,  bright  Pansy  !  our  blooming  Heartsease  ; 

In  life's  heated  pathway  a  soft  cooling  breeze  ; 

Little  rill  of  delight ;  blithe  bird  on  the  wing, 

Making  gladder  earth's  nest  with  the  sweet  song  you  sing. 

You  tell  weary  hearts  of  a  love  deep  and  true, 

Of  arms  that  enfold  them  beyond  Heaven's  blue  : 

If  fearless  you  trust  to  our  sheltering  care, 

How  much  more  should  we  to  the  deeper  love  there  ! 

J.  C.  D. 

The  Christian  is  free,  and  master  in  all  things.  He  is 
in  bondage,  and  a  servant  in  all  and  to  all.  He  is  free, 
and  a  master  by  faith.  He  is  a  servant,  and  a  slave  by 
love. — Luther. 


&lpf)onse  SLacroix — &n  Indian 
JEissionarju 

(Concluded.) 

A  ND  what  was  the  result  of  all  the  labours  of 
-^*-  the  preacher  ?  The  direct  result  was  not  much. 
The  Hindoos  came  to  love  the  man  because  of  his 
evident  earnestness,  and  to  admire  the  ready  ability 
with  which  he  baffled  their  best  controversialists. 
Though  he  often  assailed  their  religion,  they  bore  him 
no  grudge,  because  they  saw  there  was  no  malice  in 
his  loving  heart,  and  he  went  about  among  them  un- 
protected save  by  the  universal  respect  in  which 
they  held  him.  He  left  in  many  villages  the  re- 
membrance of  his  preaching  and  fragments  of  truth 
which  he  had  spoken.  In  other  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country  he  often  met  Brahmins  or  peasants 
who  showed  in  word  and  deed  that  former  addresses 
of  his  had  been  well  remembered.  The  chief  result 
of  Lacroix's  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  that  it 
made  Hindoos  familiar  with  Christianity,  and  was, 
in  this  way,  one  of  many  influences  tending  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  final  and  inevitable  overthrow 
of  idolatry.  But  were  there  conversions?  There 
certainly  were.  Doubtless  it  was  difficult  in  India, 
as  it  is  at  home,  for  the  preacher  to  lay  his  hand  on 
those  converted  by  his  preaching.  Ail  life  in 
nature  and  in  grace  is  usually  the  result  of  many 
co-operating  agencies — as  soil,  sun,  and  moisture 
are  needed  to  develop  the  seed  into  the  plant, 
though  the  one  Divine  potency  works  in  them  ail 
But  the  faithful  minister,  abroad  as  at  home,  is  not 
without  a  witness  from  his  Master  that  he  has  not 
laboured  in  vain.  In  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Lacroix 
short  sketches  are  given  of  the  Christian  lives  and 
Christian  usefulness  of  some  who  "  first  heard  the 
gospel  in  the  chapel  at  Bhowanipore."  One  of 
them,  after  serving  in  the  Protestant  Mission,  fell 
away  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic;  but  after 
terrible  trials  he  came  back  a  broken-spirited  peni- 
tent to  end  his  days  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lacroix.1 

Another  result  of  successful  work  in  India,  as  at 
home,  was  the  development  of  sectarian  competi- 
tion and  rivalry.  There  came  to  his  native  churches 
the  emissaries  of  Mormonism  to  offer  to  the  young 
converts  their  blending  of  corrupted  Christianity 
with  Mahometanism.  There  came  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  offering  a  less  spiritual  religion  than 
the  pure  gospel.  Those  teachers  had  an  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  congregations  which  had  been  formed 
and  nurtured  with  so  much  labour  and  care.  But 
the  hardest  trial  was  when  the  representatives  of 

1  The  following  results  may  also  be  noticed  here  : — 
"  Before  his  life  came  to  a  close  Mr.  Lacroix  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  no  less  than  thirty  baptized — the  fruit  of 
the  English  Christian  teaching  in  the  Institution  (at 
Bhowanipore)  for  which  he  had  pleaded."  Some  of  them  he 
trained  to  be  catechists,  and  after  his  death  three  of  them 
were  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  —  the  first  so 
ordained  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Northern 
India.  These  were  the  fruits  of  the  Institution,  and  not  of 
his  vernacular  preaching  to  chance  audiences. 
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the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  came 
in  name  of  the  Church  of  England  to  tell  the 
Hindoos  that  Lacroix  and  such  as  he,  though  they 
had  boon  owned  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not 
ministers  of  the  gospel  because  they  were  not 
"  in  orders."  We  have  heard  faithful  missionaries 
in  our  own  day  tell  of  similar  difficulties  in  their 
own  experience.  Here  is  what  Lacroix  said  in 
the  exceeding  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  in 
1845:— 

"  The  native  churches  of  Rammakalchoke  and  Gungree 
are  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  me.  Although  at  present 
things  go  on  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  regularity,  I  have 
no  longer  the  expectation  that  these  churches  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  an  Evangelical  Christian  population  in  the 
districts  where  they  are  established.  That  they  would 
have  proved  such  a  nucleus  was  my  sanguine  hope  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment ;  but  as  we  have  since  been 
thwarted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
who  have  settled  all  around  us,  and  in  the  verj'  midst  of  our 
people,  whom  they  are  ever  ready  to  proselytise,  repre- 
senting us,  moreover,  as  unordained  interlopers  whose 
ministerial  acts  are  not  valid,  and  as  the  Papists  have 
lately  entered  upon  the  same  career,  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  shape  of  new  conversions  from  heathenism  is  to  be 
expected.  Indeed,  my  sole  care  now  is  to  keep  up  what- 
ever exists.  To  go  forward  in  present  circumstances  is 
out  of  the  question  !  This  is  very  discouraging,  but  I 
trust  the  Lord  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  cause  good  to 
come  out  of  the  eviL  " 

The  individual  converts  may  have  remained  true 
to  their  profession  of  faith,  but  the  native  churches 
in  the  course  of  years  ceased  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  to  which  they  had  at  first  attained.  As 
the  first  converts  died  out,  those  who  supplied  their 
places  took  a  lower  level,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness 
disappeared  Who  can  wonder  that  it  was  so  ? 
Dr.  Mullens,  in  a  singularly  able  and  eloquent  part 
of  the  Memoir,  points  out  how  this  came  about. 
We  must  not  compare  the  Indian  congregation — a 
garden  growing  in  a  small  patch  cleared  from  the 
surrounding  forest  and  jungle — with  our  congrega- 
tions at  home,  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere  which 
has  been  purified  by  ten  generations  of  Protestants, 
striving  to  live  up  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  We 
have  to  remember  that  they  "  breathed  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  heathen  vices ;  the  jungle 
fever  of  heathen  practice  was  still  in  their  blood." 
The  native  Christians  of  India  in  our  day  resemble 
the  members  of  the  early  Church.  They  fall  away 
"  bewitched "  like  the  impulsive  and  fickle  Gala- 
tians ;  they  sin  against  the  most  elementary  rules 
of  morality  like  the  men  and  women  of  Colosse 
and  Ephesus ;  and  the  Epistle  of  James  has  better 
practical  illustration  in  the  modern  Oriental  churches 
than  in  books  of  philosophy  dealing  with  the 
ancient  book-wisdoms  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  most  miserable  fact  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  falling  away,  which  all  but 
broke  the  heart  of  Lacroix,  was  the  intrusion  of 
ecclesiastical  strife  from  Europe  into  the  simple 
community  of  Indian  Christians.  Must  there  al- 
ways be  such  drawbacks  to  the  best  things  ?  Must 
it  always  be  that  British  commerce  shall  thrust 


opium  upon  China ;  that  British  colouists  shall 
cany  drunkenness  and  the  diseases  of  immorality 
to  "  barbarians "  who  did  not  know  them  until 
brought  into  contact  with  "  civilisation  j "  and  that 
the  Christian  Church  shall,  even  in  its  missions  to 
the  heathen,  be  unable  to  refrain  from  the  quarrels 
and  disputes  which  are  its  weakness  and  its  dis- 
grace ? 

There  remains  one  more  aspect  of  this  eminent 
missionary's  work  on  which  ."we  must  say  a  word. 
Mr.  Lacroix  was  an  advocate  of  going  from  place  to 
place  in  country  districts  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  peasantry.  In  this  department — that  of  an 
Itinerant  preacher — he  was  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful. The  peasantry  are  more  ready  to  hear  than 
the  dwellers  in  towns.  They  are  less  accustomed 
to  the  mental  excitement  of  listening  to  preachers, 
and,  being  more  simple-minded,  are  more  open  to 
conviction.  The  burning  heats  and  heavy  rains 
made  it  impossible  for  Lacroix  to  itinerate  during 
eight  months  of  the  year,  but  nevertheless  he  did 
not  a  little  each  year.  When  he  had  a  companion 
after  his  own  heart  (like  Weitbrecht)  he  enjoyed 
his  work  and  spent  many  weeks  in  it ;  but  when  he 
was  alone,  he  could  not  keep  to  it  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks.  A  true  Swiss,  he  could  not  stay  long 
away  from  home  ;  a  man  of  singular  susceptibility, 
his  spirit  sank  within  him  when  he  had  to  work  in 
loneliness.  But  when  he  was  among  the  people,  he 
could  come  to  close  quarters  with  them  in  a  way 
few  ever  can.  Amusing  stories  are  told  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  get  the  tracts  which  he 
distributed  after  his  sermon.  On  one  occasion, 
with  the  tracts  in  his  hat,  he  went  up  a  tree  to 
avoid  the  clamorous  crowd  and  to  distribute  them 
at  his  leisure,  but  they  all  slipped  and  fell  in  a 
shower  among  the  triumphant  and  laughing  crowd. 
Another  time  a  stout  Hindoo  caught  him  round  the 
waist,  lifted  him  into  the  air,  and  said  he  would 
not  let  him  go  until  he  got  a  book.  "  Don't  you 
see  the  stick  in  my  hand  1  I  could  strike  you." 
"  You  may  strike  as  much  as  you  will,  but  unless 
I  get  one  of  your  religious  books,  I  will  not  let  you 
to  the  ground."  The  delighted  missionary  gave 
several  books  to  the  eager  applicant.  He  once  saw 
an  incident  which  afterwards,  as  he  told  it,  throws 
some  light  on  Indian  superstition,  and  also  on  the 
carelessness  of  Christians  : — 

' '  Passing  along  the  shore  we  observed  at  the  bathing- 
place  a  man  with  a  couple  of  parrots.  After  completing 
his  own  ablutions,  he  took  the  parrots,  and,  one  by  one, 
plunged  them  also  into  the  salt  water,  much  to  their 
dissatisfaction.  I  asked  why  he  did  this.  '  When  I 
was  leaving  home,'  he  replied,  '  I  thought  if  bathing  in 
the  holy  place  will  give  me  merit,  why  will  it  not  bene- 
fit my  birds,  who,  for  some  sins  in  a  previous  birth,  have 
been  condemned  to  their  j>resent  condition  ?  The  merit 
of  bathing  here  will  advance  them  to  a  higher  state  of 
existence  than  their  present  one.'  I  thought  within 
myself  whether  professing  Christians  might  not,  from 
the  anxiety  of  this  idolater  for  the  future  welfare  of  his 
parrots,  learn  the  wholesome  lesson  of  seeking  with  more 
earnestness  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  fellowmen, 
especially  of  their  kindred  and  friends." 
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As  we  look  back  on  the  work  of  the  faithful 
missionary,  we  are  filled  with  increasing  hope.  Not- 
withstanding all  drawbacks  and  hindrances,  the 
gospel  is  making  such  way  in  India,  is  so  breaking 
into  the  old  forest  of  beliefs  and  customs  on  every 
side,  that  the  least  sanguine  can  hope  for  its  mak- 
ing that  great  country  a  Christian  land.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  educated  Hindoos,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  dislike  to  Christianity,  promul- 
gated a  document  intended  to  rally  their  kindred  to 
defend  the  old  faith,  in  which  they  said,  "  The 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
have  tended  to  spread  widely  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  natives  of  India. 
Tliere  can  hardly  he  found  an  educated  Hindoo  that 
knows  not  something  about  it."1  Some  sullenly 
adhere  to  the  superstitions  in  which  they  no  longer 
believe ;  some,  like  the  members  of  the  Brahrno 
Somaj,  try  to  found  a  hybrid  system,  half  Hindoo- 
ism,  half  Christianity ;  some  are  neither  Hindoo  nor 
Christian,  and  declare  themselves  "Theists;"  but 
the  faith  of  the  gospel  still  presses  on,  convincing 
even  where  it  does  not  convert,  and  commanding 
the  respect  of  many  who  dare  not  avow  their 
attachment  to  it. 

In  1842,  after  twenty  years  of  unremitting 
labour  in  India,  Lacroix  came  home.  In  his  native 
Switzerland  he  was  received  with  much  respect, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  his  pleadings  for  missions 
awoke  an  unexampled  enthusiasm.  Crowds  hung 
upon  his  lips :  new  schemes  started  into  being  at 
the  touch  of  his  enthusiastic  hand.  One  practical 
result  affecting  his  own  life  was,  that  some  ladies 
organised  in  Geneva  a  working-party  which  after- 
wards defrayed  the  cost  of  his  itineracy,  from  which 
the  London  Society  had  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw their  support.  In  Paris  also,  and  in  several 
places  in  Great  Britain,  he  delivered  the  same 
course  of  lectures,  but  without  any  striking  results. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  publish  them.  He 
was  much  refreshed  by  this  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  children  of  his  old  friends.  He 
filled  his  soul  with  gazing  on  the  bright  lakes  and 
snowy  mountains  which  had  awakened  his  earliest 
thoughts  and  aspirations. 

But  his  heart  was  in  India.  He  went  back  to 
work  and  to  die  there.  When  illness  came  some 
years  afterwards,  and  he  was  advised  to  return 
again  to  Europe,  he  would  not.  He  "  had  not  the 
remotest  wish  "  to  leave  India,  he  said.  A  run  to 
the  hills,  a  short  voyage  on  the  coast,  would  make 
him  all  right.  This  proved  to  be  a  grave  error. 
Attacks  of  fever,  one  coming  after  another,  shattered 
the  once  strong  constitution,  and  bowed  the  stately 
form.  He  had  been  forty  years  in  India ;  the  last 
of  those  who  were  his  friends  when  he  first  began 
his  labours  had  died  or  left,  and  he  was  alone 
among  younger  men.  Feeling  that  the  end  was 
near,  he  prepared  a  clear  and  elaborate  statement 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  showed  his  faithful  wife 
1  Memoir,  p.  385. 


where  every  book  and  balance  was  to  be  found. 
Then  came  the  last  attack  Violent  inflammation 
of  the  liver  seized  him  with  a  power  known  only 
in  India.  In  great  pain  he  was  wont  to  cry,  "  0 
Lord,  counterbalance  by  Thy  presence  this  pain 
which  I  now  feel !"  "  0  Jesus,  undertake  for  me  !" 
Some  passing  clouds  dimmed  the  visions  of  the 
heavenly  light  with  which  his  soul  was  filled,  but 
the  Saviour  did  not  forsake  His  faithful  servant, 
and  the  clouds  were  soon  dispersed  to  gather  no 
more  for  ever.  When  he  was  told  that  the  end 
was  near,  he  said,  "  So  much  the  better."  Then 
he  lay  silent  and  still,  but  quite  conscious,  for  two 
days,  and  afterwards  said  that  he  had  been  con- 
versing much  with  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Morison  of 
Chelsea,  who,  unknown  to  them  all,  had  died  in 
London  three  weeks  before.  He  had  always 
believed  in  the  occupation  of  sainted  spirits  in 
ministering  to  survivors,  and  in  the  nearness  of  the 
spirit-world  to  all  of  us,  if  we  could  believe  it ;  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  conviction  of  his  life  were 
confirmed,  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  his  closing 
hours.  And  then,  without  pain  or  struggle,  he 
fell  asleep.  All  Indian  Christians  mourned  for 
him.  He  was  a  member  of  Christ's  own  Church, 
and  it  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  catholic  life  that 
the  Rev.  James  Herdman  (now  Dr.  Herdman, 
Melrose)  conducted  a  short  service  in  the  house, 
and  that  a  Baptist  missionary  prayed  in  Bengali, 
and  Dr.  Duff  in  English,  at  his  grave. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  a  great  mission- 
ary, hoping  that  we  may  help  our  readers  to  realise 
it.  Of  the  private  Christian  life,  of  the  delightful 
home  life,  we  have  not  time  to  speak.  We  should 
have  liked  to  tell  of  his  love  of  children  and  their 
love  for  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  every  child 
in  his  house  grew  up  to  sympathise  with  him  and 
help  him.  Such  a  home  must  have  been  an 
attractive  sermon  to  all  heathen  onlookers.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mullens,  began  that  home-visiting 
of  Indian  families  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Zenana  Missions,"  has  become  so  important  a 
branch  of  Christian  work  in  India.  A  beautiful 
chapter  from  her  sister's  peu  tells  how  that  gifted 
lady  lived  and  died.  Since  our  articles  were  written 
Dr.  Mullens  also  has  passed  away,  another  seed- 
corn  laid  in  the  soil  of  Africa.  Would  that  the 
harvest  were  come  !  We  need  to  pray  for  more 
sowers  and  more  reapers,  that  all  may  soon  rejoice 
together.  A.  H.  Charteris. 


Henry  Martyn  (hearing  a  distinguished  Persian 
relate  with  interest  particulars  of  the  death  of  Jesus). 
— The  bed  of  roses  on  which  we  sat,  and  the  notes  of 
the  nightingales  warbling  around  us,  were  not  so  sweet 
to  me  as  this  discourse  from  the  Persian. 

Dr.  Marsh  (refusing  to  abstain  from  preaching  his 
daughter's  funeral  sermon). — Some  one  may  be  pre- 
sent, whose  heart,  opened  by  sympathy,  may  listen 
to  the  things  which  are  spoken  by  a  sorrowing  father, 
and  thus  be  led  to  seek  the  Saviour  whilst  there  is  yet 
time. 
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Sauuatf)  £c!)ooI  Stolirrss. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(After  Lesson  in  Rev.  xxi.) 

ABOUT  HEAVEN. 

T\EAR  CHILDREN— The  subject  of  your  lesson  this 
-^  afternoon  has  been  Heaven.  You  have  been  reading 
about  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  are  to  be 
when  the  Gist  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed  away. 
You  have  been  reading  about  "  Jerusalem  the  golden," — 
the  "sweet  and  blessed  country,"— the  "dear  land  of  rest," 
— of  winch  you  sometimes  sing.  You  have  seen  that  it  is 
described  as  a  great  city,  the  very  street  of  which  is  pure 
gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass  ;  which  has  a  wonderful 
wall,  with  foundations  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  and  with  gates  of  pearl,  always  open,  at 
each  of  which  an  angel  stands.  You  are  told  that  there 
is  no  temple  there,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it ;  and  no  night  there,  or  any 
need  of  the  sun  or  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  of  it,  and  in  their  light 
walk  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved. 

As  you  read,  and  when  your  teachers  were  speaking  to 
you  about  what  you  had  read,  some  of  you,  I  daresay, 
were  wondering  what  sort  of  place  heaven  really  is. 
Some  of  you,  perhaps,  were  trying  to  imagine  what 
heaven  will  be  like,  and  feeling  that  you  could  not  be 
at  all  sure  what  it  will  be  like.  I  know  that  children 
quite  as  young  as  any  of  you,  sometimes  wonder  very 
much  not  only  what  heaven  is  like,  but  that  their 
parents  and  teachers  should  seem  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  so  little  as  to  what  it  is  bike.  And,  dear  children, 
nobody  in  the  world  can  really  tell  you  very  well  what 
heaven  is  like.  Nobody  here  has  been  there,  and  it  is 
only  when  we  get  there  that  we  shall  know  what  it  is 
really  like. 

A  story  may  help  you  to  understand  how  this  should 
be.  I  read  it  many  years  ago  in  a  German  book  called 
Henry  of  Eiehenfels.  It  is  a  long  story  in  the  book,  but 
I  shall  tell  it  to  you  in  a  few  words. 

Henry  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  who  lived  in  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Eiehenfels.  One  day,  when  Henry 
was  quite  a  child,  an  old  gipsy  woman,  who  was  connected 
with  a  band  of  desperate  robbers,  contrived  to  get  into 
the  castle  and  to  steal  little  Henry  away.  She  carried 
him  off  to  the  place  where  the  robbers  lived, — a  cave  that 
went  far  away  into  the  very  centre  of  a  hill,  and  where 
daylight  never  entered.  There  Henry  was  kept  for  years, 
not  once  getting  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  earth.  A  lamp 
burned  constantly  in  the  cave,  day  and  night,  and  that 
was  all  the  light  that  was  in  it.  There  was  one  of  the 
robbers,  however,  kinder-hearted  than  the  rest,  and  he 
used  to  bring  little  presents  to  Henry,  such  as  pictures 
with  houses  and  trees  and  rivers  and  the  sun,  and  little 
china  figures  of  lambs  and  other  living  creatures.  Henry 
was,  as  you  may  believe,  immensely  delighted  with  them. 
He  thought  there  could  be  nothing  so  beautiful  and 
wondrous. 

But  aft';r  Henry  had  been  for  years  in  the  robbers'  cave, 
he  managed  to  escape.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  long  since  I 
read  the  story  now,  and  I  forget  exactly  how  he  escaped. 
Nor  does  it  matter.  Henry  got  out  into  the  daylight,  and 
stood  free,  one  summer's  morning,  on  the  beautiful  earth, 


and  saw  the  sun  rise  from  the  ocean.  0  how  much  more 
glorious  it  was  than  the  sun  he  had  seen  in  the  pictures  ; 
aud  the  water,  as  it  gleamed  like  silver  and  like  gold  in 
the  sunlight,  how  much  more  beautiful  it  was  than  the  sea 
on  paper  !  The  birds  sprang  up  at  his  feet  and  soared 
high  above  his  head,  singing  merrily.  A  little  lamb  was 
lying  on  the  green  grass  before  him  ;  he  went  near  it  ;  it 
sprang  up  bleating  and  bounded  away.  Henry  was 
astonished.  His  birds  and  lambs  in  china  could  do 
nothing  like  that.  He  had  never  heard  the  robbers  pray  ; 
but  he  prayed,  because  he  felt  that  some  wonderful  Being 
must  have  made  that  sun,  and  the  sea,  and  those  living 
creatures,  and  all  that  he  saw  round  him,  and  because 
his  little  heart  was  like  to  break  with  joy  that  the  earth 
was  so  much  more  fair  and  bright  and  pleasant  than  the 
dark,  damp,  dull  cave. 

Now,  dear  children,  we  may  think  of  heaven  in  this 
way.  All  the  great  and  beautiful  things  here  are  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  things  which  are  there  than  Henry's 
pictures  on  paper  or  figures  in  china  were  to  the  real 
things  which  he  saw  when  he  got  free.  They  do  to  please 
us  here,  because  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  cave,  and  do 
not  know  any  better  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  things  in  heaven,  so  much  more  beautiful  are 
things  there,- — so  much  more  glorious  and  happy  a  place 
heaven  is  than  earth.  Even  the  sight  of  a  city  with  walls 
of  precious  stones,  and  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets  of  gold, 
and  filled  with  all  that  is  fairest  and  best  on  earth,  would 
give  us  no  clearer  notion  of  what  heaven,  the  city  of  God 
above,  is  like,  than  the  picture  of  a  sea  on  an  inch  of 
paper  would  give  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  child 
who  had  never  seen  even  a  pond,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river.  The 
sun  in  a  picture  is  little  to  be  compared  with  the  sun  in 
the  sky ;  but  far  less  is  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  to  be 
compared  with  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Yet,  dear  children,  while  we  can  thus  know  so  very  ill 
what  heaven  is  like,  we  can  know  quite  well  some  things 
about  heaven  which  are  far  more  useful  for  us  to  know 
than  what  it  is  like.  For  God  has  clearly  told  us  regard- 
ing it  all  that  we  are  most  concerned  to  know.  You  may 
be  quite  sure  that  heaven  is  far  more  beautiful  and  happy 
than  earth.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
out  of  place,  or  painful,  or  wicked  there.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  you  have  an  Almighty  Father  there,  who  is  far 
kinder  than  any  earthly  father  can  be,  and  who  is  always 
filling  with  joy  and  gladness  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
in  that  blessed  land.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  you 
have  a  great  and  powerful  Friend  there,  One  who  died  for 
you  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  who  loves  you  most 
tenderly  now  when  He  is  above  at  God's  right  hand.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  that  every  one  whom  you  have  loved, 
and  who  died  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus,  is  there,  and 
will  rejoice  to  see  you  also  there.  You  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if  you  love  Christ,  and  try  to  do  God's  will,  and  to  be 
a  help  and  a  comfort  to  every  person  around  you,  you  will 
reach  heaven  in  God's  good  time,  and  know  it  as  well  as 
you  now  know  your  own  homes. 

Trust,  love,  and  obey,  then,  dear  children,  your  God 
and  Saviour.  If  you  do,  they  will  never  leave  you,  never 
forsake  you,  never  let  you  receive  any  hurt,  but  keep  and 
guide  you,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  the 
water,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  health  and  sickness,  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  and  bring  you  safe  to  heaven  at  last, 
however  long  your  lives  may  be.  And  even  if  you  were 
to  die  this  night,  you  would  find  that 

"  There's  a  home  for  little  children 
Above  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Where  Jesus  reigns  in  glory, 
A  home  of  peace  and  joy. 
No  home  on  earth  is  like  it, 
Nor  can  with  it  compare  ; 
For  every  one  is  happy, 
Nor  can  be  happier  there." 


Note. —  Hie  Volume  containing  the  Magazine  for  1879  can  be  had — in  Cloth,  2s.  6d.;  in  Stiff  Paper  Boards,  Is.  9d. 
Cases  for  binding  live  Numbers  can  also  be  had — Cloth,  Is.;  Paper,  9d.  Ministers  and  others  wishing  quantities  are 
reqvtsted  to  send  their  orders  to  tiie  publisher.     ' 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings. 
Sunday. 


Fellowship  Meeting 

Mr.  Macrae's  Young  Men's  Class 

Service  (Rev.  J.  Turnbull) 


Children's  Church 
Service    . 
School     .        . 
Girls'  School  . 
Boys'  School  . 


do. 


Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
do.  6  p.m. 

do.       7.30  p.m. 


Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 

.     do.  6.30  p.m. 

.    do.  4  p.m. 

Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 

do.  6  p.m. 


Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 


Monday. 

Young  Women's  Association  and  |  mssioa  HaU  g 

Bible  Class  .        .        .        )  ' 

Mothers'  Meeting    .        .        .        .  do.         3  p.m. 

Tuesday. 

District    Visitors'     Sunday  School  j  ^      HaU  g 

Teachers,  etc.,  first  Tuesday  (6th)  \  '  : 

Service  (Mr.  Cochrane)         ...         do.         7  P.M. 
Music  Class  (Theory)  ...         do.   8.15  p.m. 

Wednesday. 

Young   Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing 
Class  (Miss  Miller)    . 

Thursday. 
Congregational    Prayer    Meeting,    1st,  15th,  and   29th. 

Subject — 1  and  2  Thessalonians  ;  Church,  3  P.M.,  on 

1st  at  12. 
Bible  Readings  (for  the  Young),  4th  and  18th.     Subject 

— Life  of  Elijah  .  .  .  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service  (Mr.  Macleod)  .  .  Home  Lane,  7  p.m. 
Temperance  Association     .         .  do.         8  p.m. 

Choir  Practising         .         .         .  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Sacrament  of  Baptism  on  afternoon  of  first  Sunday  of 
month.  Members  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children, 
to  call  on  the  Minister  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
Saturday,  from  7  to  8. 

Information  with  reference  to  vacant  sittings  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Beadle  at  the  Church,  or  from  Mr. 
Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street. 


Our  Winter  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed, 
God  willing,  on  the  LAST  SUNDAY  of  January.  A 
Preparatory  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Church  on 
SATURDAY,  the  24th,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Service  in 
Home  Lane  on  THURSDAY,  the  22d,  at  7  p.m.,  will 
also  be  preparatory.  As  usual  at  this  season,  there  will 
be  ONE  Table,  for  which  token-cards  will  be  given 
out  on  the  previous  Sunday.  It  is  thought  better  to 
have  NO  EVENING  Service  on  the  occasion  of  the 
January  Communion.     The  AFTERNOON  or  Thanks- 


giving Service  will  therefore  commence  at  3  O'CLOCK. 
Special  meetings  for  the  preparation  of  young  Communi- 
cants are  only  held  in  connection  with  the  April  and 
October  Sacraments.  Should  any  desire,  however,  to 
communicate  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  the 
Minister  will  be  glad  to  see  them  on  any  SATURDAY 
EVENING  in  January.  Communicants  having  "  certi- 
ficates "  from  other  parishes  are  requested  to  present 
them  at  the  elders'  seat  on  Sunday,  the  18th.  Any 
Communicants  TEMPORARILY  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
who  may  wish  to  join  our  Fellowship,  are  requested  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Macleod  for  token-cards. 

The  Members  of  our  Church  are  earnestly  entreated  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  again  partaking 
of  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
Why  should  the  attendance  at  the  winter  Communion 
be  400  or  500  less  than  in  April  and  October  ?  This  is 
a  greater  difference  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
inclement  weather  which  often  prevails  at  this  season, 
or  even  by  the  force  of  long  custom.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  arises,  partly  at  least,  from  a  feeble  sense  of 
SPIRITUAL  NEED,  the  absence  of  that  HUNGER 
and  THIRST  for  righteousness  which  Jesus  pronounces 
blessed.  Depend  upon  it,  if  all  were  striving  with 
honest  purpose  to  live  the  Christian  life  ;  if  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  more  of  a  living  POWER 
in  men's  hearts  and  lives  ;  we  should  see  a  greater  readi- 
ness and  desire  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Feast  in  which 
Christ's  death  is  shown  forth,  and  the  worthy- 
receivers  are  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal 
manner,  but  by  faith,  made  partakers  of  His 
body  and  blood,  with  all  His  benefits,  to  their 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace. 


The  Magazine  for  1879. 

The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Magazine  is  now 
completed.  An  Editorial  note  in  the  December  number 
affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  general  acceptance 
with  which  "  Life  and  Work  "  has  been  received  through- 
out the  Church  generally.  With  respect  to  our  own 
Parish,  the  average  monthly  circulation  has  been  928. 
It  is  believed  that  this  number  may  still  be  very  largely 
increased,  and  the  Members  of  the  Congregation  are 
requested  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  that  end.  It 
is  also  particularly  requested  that  payment  be  made 
YEARLY  or  HALF-YEARLY.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
labour  of  distribution  would  be  enormously  increased  if 
monthly  payments  of  one  penny  had  to  be  collected. 

Then  as  to  the  LOCAL  SUPPLEMENT  ;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congregation  and  Parishioners  is  requested  to 
the  fact  that  the  payment  of  ONE  shilling  is  for  the 
Magazine  itself,  including  the  COST  OF  DISTRIBU- 
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TION.  Now,  whatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Magazine,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  "better  penny- 
worth," in  the  way  of  literature,  has  never  been  offered 
to  the  public.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  the  Local  Supplement,  over  and  above  this,  is 
considerable— about  25s.  a  month.  As  a  good  many  of 
the  first  numbers  of  the  Magazine  were  distributed  gratis, 
we  have  a  slight  additional  expense  for  the  past  year. 
In  all,  our  deficit  amounts  to  £18,  and  in  order  to  meet 
this  expense  (which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bo  less  hereafter), 
donations  from  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  assist 
will  be  gladly  received  by  Mr.  Macleod,  or  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Hardie,  8  St.  Andrew  Square.  These  donations  will 
be  acknowledged  in  future  numbers  of  the  Magazine, 
under  the  head  of  "  Local  Supplement  Fund." 


Advices  on  entering  a  New  Year. 

"  No  soul  was  ever  lost  because  its  fresh  beginnings  broke  down, 
but  thousands  of  souls  have  been  lost  because  they  could  not 
make  fresh  beginnings." 

1.  Let  a  short  portion  of  time  be  spent  each  day  this 
year  in  private  prayer,  in  reading  God's  Word,  and,  if 
possible,  some  devotional  book. 

2.  Let  it  be  the  great  work  of  the  year  to  become 
better  acquainted  personally  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
living  and  ever-present  Friend,  Brother,  and  Saviour. 

3.  Endeavour  to  concentrate  your  efforts  to  do  good 
upon  some  definite,  unselfish  work  in  your  family,  or  out 
of  it,  which  may  help  others,  as  it  must  certainly  help 
yourself. 

4.  In  all  things  try  to  live  more  towards  God,  seeking 
His  approval  of  your  inner  and  outer  life.  The  less  you 
talk  about  yourself  or  your  doings  before  men,  the  better 
for  yourself  and  for  them. 

5.  Aim  this  year  at  being  a  peacemaker  between 
professing  Christians  ;  to  allay  disputes,  and  to  heal 
breaches  among  friends  and  relations  ;  and  to  make  men 
respect  and  esteem  each  other  more. 

6.  Do  not  leave  behind  you  in  the  old  year  guilt  un- 
pardoned, but  believe  in  Jesus  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
nor  enter  a  new  year  with  sin  loved  and  cherished,  but 
accept  of  and  rely  upon  His  Spirit  to  sanctify  you. 
Begin  the  year  without  enmity  to  any  man  on  earth  ; 
"  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against 
any  ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye." 


7.  If  you  are  the  head  of  the  house,  resolve  to  read  a 
portion  of  God's  Word  once  a  day  at  least,  to  the  family, 
and  either  read  or  offer  up  always  with  them  a  short  but 
hearty  prayer. 

8.  Endeavour  to  keep  an  account  of  your  income  and 
expenditure,  that  you  may  be  able  to  live  justly  and 
generously.  Give  what  you  can  to  assist  poor  relatives, 
and  poor  Christians,  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  Try 
this  one  year  to  tax  yourself  ten  per  cent  on  your  free 
income  for  such  purposes  (Malachi  iii.  9,  10). 

Learn  to  do  these  things,  and  many  more  will  the  Lord 
teach  thee  to  know  and  do  ;  and  may  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  be  with  thee  !    ' 

Prayer  at  trie  Beginning  of  a  New  Year. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  with  whom  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  I 
thank  and  praise  Thee  for  the  blessings,  more  than  I  can 
number,  with  which  Thou  hast  crowned  my  life  during 
the  year  now  past.  Holy  Father,  I  confess  before  Thee 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  Thy  mercies.  In 
many  things  have  I  offended  ;  in  all  things  have  I  come 
short  of  Thy  glory.  Lord.  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
who  hast  given  Thine  only-begotten  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  bestow  upon  me,  for  His  sake,  Thy 
forgiveness,  and  make  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  to 
shine  upon  me.  Let  the  year  which  has  now  begun  be 
to  me  a  year  of  grace  and  salvation.  Prepare  me  for  its 
duties  and  trials,  its  joys  and  sorrows  ;  help  me  to  watch 
and  pray,  and  to  be  always  fit  and  ready  for  that  sudden 
moment  when  Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  call  me  hence  to 
meet  Thee  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  grant,  0  Lord, 
that  every  change,  whether  it  be  of  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity, of  life  or  death,  may  bring  me  nearer  to  Thee  !  Into 
Thy  hands,  O  God,  I  commit  myself,  beseeching  Thee, 
who  hast  blessed  me  hitherto,  to  bless  me  still.  Prosper 
me  in  every  lawful  undertaking.  If  it  be  Thy  loving 
will,  preserve  me  in  health  and  strength  during  this 
year.  Enable  me  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  others. 
Quicken  my  spirit  to  desire  and  value  more  Thy  blessed 
ordinances.  Increase  Thy  grace  unto  me,  0  Lord  ;  and 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  open  mine  eyes  to  see  more  of  the 
truth  which  Thou  hast  revealed.  Bless  all  near  and  dear 
to  me.  Guide  us  by  Thy  counsel  ;  defend  us  by  Thy 
power  ;  and  bring  us  finally  to  Thine  eternal  joy  ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  failing  ?     Rise  and  share  it  with  another, 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful  still  renew, 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving  ;  all  its  wealth  is  living  grain  ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  scattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy  ?     Do  thy  steps  drag  wearily  ? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden  ;  God  will  bear  both  it  and  thee. 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  wouldst  thou  sleep  amidst  the  snow  ? 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee,  and  together  both  shall  glow. 
Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  battle  ?     Many  wounded  round  thee  moan  ; 
Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsam,  and  that  balm  shall  heal  thine  own. 

Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  ?     None  but  God  its  void  can  fill ; 
Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  fountain  can  its  ceaseless  longings  still. 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power  ?     Self-entwined  its  strength  sinks  low  ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by  serving  love  will  grow. 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.  D. 
"  Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." — Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

T71VERY  rightly  thinking  person  values  the 
-*-^  blessing  of  a  good  man  ;  especially  the  bene- 
diction which  he  pronounces  when  the  end  of  the 
life  on  earth  is  at  hand.  What  he  says  then  about 
the  one  that  is  dear  to  him,  what  he  says  concern- 
ing God  and  God's  service  and  kingdom,  are  invested 
with  a  special  interest  and  solemnity.  Never  was 
closing  utterance  more  full  of  meaning,  both  in  its 
flashings  forth  of  the  prophetic  soul  and  its  expres- 
sions of  faith,  than  that  "  wherewith  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before 
his  death."  Very  touching,  with  long,  far  reaches 
of  mind  condensed  into  short  pithy  phrases,  the 
delineation  of  the  character  and  of  the  future  of 
the  tribes  by  him  in  the  day  when,  as  king  in 
Jeshurun,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  the 
people  !  Marvellously  beautiful,  the  summing-up 
of  the  kingly  charge  !  I  have  selected  one  clause 
of  it ;  that  in  which  he  represents  the  blessedness 
of  Israel,  thus  : — "  Underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms." 

It  is  the  clause  I  would  set  before  you  on  the 
morning  of  New  Year's  Day.  What  more  appro- 
priate than  to  invite  you  to  a  short,  simple,  please 
God,  profitable  meditation,  whose  points  shall  be 
the  three  words — God's  arms;  God's  everlasting 
arms ;  God's  everlasting  arms  underneath  ?  Be  it 
thine,  mine,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  to  realise 
the  riches  thus  presented  ! 

Of  course  you  understand  that  in  the  expression 
the  arms  we  are  invited  to  look  for  that  spiritual 
sense  which  is  within  the  literal,  of  which  the 
literal  is  the  "  covering  over  the  glory  "  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  As  man  was  made  in  the 
image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the  Eternal,  so,  in 
the  several  parts  of  his  Being,  the  likeness  is  dis- 
tributed. There  is  that  in  each  of  these  parts 
which  has  its  correspondent  in  some  feature  or 
quality  of  God.  The  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  the  affections,  emotions,  sym- 
pathies j  each,  all,  have  in  them  a  divine  some- 
thing, a  something  whose  fulfilment  is  in  the 
Eternal  Being.  So,  now,  as  to  the  arms.  They  are 
among  the  main  instruments  of  action ;  with 
them  we  sustain,  through  them  we  repel,  by 
means  of  them  we  work  and  toil.  And,  accord- 
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ingly,  they  are  used  to  set  forth  the  activity  of 
God  in  His  manifold  doing  to  the  children  of 
men.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  man  of  God 
employs  the  symbolism.  In  the  song  which  he 
sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  cries, 
"  By  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm,  Thine  enemies 
were  as  still  as  a  stone  until  Thy  people  passed 
over."  And  the  symbolism  is  found  throughout 
the  Scriptures.  "  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?" 
is  a  part  of  the  questioning  by  which  Job  is  con- 
founded. The  prophet  Isaiah  recurs  again  and 
again  to  the  phrase.  He  says  of  the  Messiah,  "  His 
arm  shall  rule  for  Him."  "Awake,  put  on  Thy 
strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  passionate 
pleading.  "  To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed?" is  the  pathetic  complaint.  It  is  the 
"  stretched-out  arm  "  that  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
described  as  the  instrument  of  redemption.  And 
Mary,  in  the  song  which  opens  the  fountains  of  New 
Testament  poetry,  prolongs  the  strain  :  "  He  hath 
showed  strength  with  His  arm." 

The  arms  are  the  covenant  activities  of  God, 
the  sign  of  all  His  action  in  behalf  of,  with,  and 
through  the  people  whom  He  has  redeemed.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  should  push  the  analogy  farther. 
But  if  you  wished  to  find  out  representatives 
of  the  two  arms,  I  might  point  you  to  such  words 
as  these :  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together." 
"All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth." 
"We  beheld  His  glory,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
For  it  is  the  joy,  it  is  the  blessedness,  of  the  re- 
deemed, that  the  righteousness  and  the  tenderness 
of  God  are  united  in  their  salvation.  That  is  one 
aspect  of  the  reconciliation  received  in  Jesus  Christ. 
It  represents  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes 
— "  I  have  glorified  Thee."  Our  confidence  is,  that 
it  is  no  mere  act  of  pity  on  which  we  must  humbly 
trust  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ;  but  that  it  is 
God's  faithfulness  and  justness  which  we  may 
claim.  It  would  be  injustice  not  to  forgive,  since 
that  has  been  done  which  has  satisfied  all  righteous- 
ness, and  which  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe.  There  we  take  our  stand ;  thence,  our 
confidence  towards  God.  Presenting  ever  the  ac- 
cepted sacrifice,  we  know  that  both  arms  of  the 
divine  will  and  government, — the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  whose  seat  is  God's  own  Being,  and  the 
mercifulness  of  the  Heart  which  hates  nothing  that 
He  made,  but  seeks  the  good  of  all, — that  these 
arms  are  obedient  to  the  motion  of  the  Father's 
heart :    "  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his 
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father  saw  him,  and  rau,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him." 

The  arms  are  everlasting;  the  arms  of  the 
eternal  Cod,  whose  purpose  never  fails,  whose 
love  never  changes.  What  more  suggestive  of  the 
ever-abiding  than  the  physical  universe  1  But 
there  is  a  constitution  surer  still.  "  The  moun- 
tains shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but 
My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee  ;  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be  removed,  saith 
the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  Oh  what 
repose  in  the  thought  of  these  everlasting  arms  ! 

Everlasting,  in  what  they  hold  for  us.  They 
are  laden  with  blessings — blessings  in  the  heavenlies 
— ay,  and  who  shall  set  a  limit  ?  As  to  the  scope 
and  abundance  of  the  blessings,  judge  from  only 
one  assurauce,  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He 
not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?" 
'•  All  things  are  yours  " — in  these  arms  for  you — 
"  whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come."  Worlds,  eternities, 
sufficiencies  for  every  sort  of  strait  and  condition ; 
these  are  laid  up,  are  kept  everlastingly  for  you. 
In  these  arms  are  all  the  promises  of  God,  with 
His  Yea  and  Amen  to  you  sealed  on  them ;  a  pro- 
mise for  every  emergency,  a  promise  which  is 
before  every  trial,  a  promise  which  is  for  every 
trial,  a  promise  which  remains  after  every  trial. 
God's  solemn  oaths,  His  guarantees,  His  pledges, 
are  bound  about  the  arms.  In  them,  for  every  one 
who  will,  are  the  four  grand  alls — -all  grace,  all 
sufficiency,  all  ways,  in  all  things  ;  "  sure  mercies," 
"  everlasting  covenants,"  "  everlasting  kindness." 

Everlasting  in  what  they  do  for  us.  These 
arms  are  guiding  the  chariot  in  the  heavens — the 
chariot  of  Him  who  is  riding  for  a  help  and  in  His 
excellency  on  the  sky.  These  arms  are  thrusting 
out  the  enemy  from  before  thee.  "  All  power," 
said  the  Lord,  "  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and 
earth."  And  as  He  so  said,  He  was  taken  from 
them ;  they  beheld  Him  passing  into  the  glory, 
with  the  out-stretched  arms  blessing  the  world  and 
the  Church.  Everlasting  are  these  arms  in  which 
the  whole  power  of  heaven  and  earth  is  vested. 
The  arm  that  is  straitened  is  not  His,  it  is  ours. 
"  The  best  of  all,"  said  Wesley,  waving  his  withered 
hand,  "  is  that  God  is  with  us." 

Everlasting  in  the  support  which  they  provide. 
The  soul  that  is  held  in  their  embrace  is  held  for 
ever.  There  is  discipline,  correction,  chastisement 
in  them  for  sin,  and  error,  and  transgression  — 
discipline  and  correction  that  ere  very  sharp, 
that  sometimes  cut  into  the  innermost  places  of 
the  being.  But  the  arms  do  not  let  go ;  and 
if  they  smite,  they  also  heal;  if  they  tear,  they 
also  bind  up.  Other  arms  must  relinquish  the 
embrace.  The  hour  comes  when  they  must  be 
withdrawn.  You  have  seen  the  loving  bear  the 
loved  through  the  sickness  on  to  the  article  of 
death ;  but  then  the  support  ceases.     The  form, 


cold  and  lifeless,  is  buried  out  of  sight.  Then  is 
realised  the  full  strength  of  the  everlasting  arms. 
"  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave, 
I  wdl  redeem  them  from  death."  "  Thy  dead  shall 
live ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise." 
"  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

The  everlasting  arms  are  underneath.  Mark 
the  description  :  above,  the  face  of  the  eternal  God, 
shining,  lifted  up ;  the  countenance  resting  in 
love,  rejoicing  over  Israel  with  joy,  the  counte- 
nance in  which  the  prophet  read  the  word,  "  Thou 
wast  angry  with  me,  but  Thine  anger  is  turned 
away,  and  Thou  comfortedst  me,"  in  which  the 
apostle  read  the  word,  "  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  Himself,"  which  the  Son  of  God, 
who  only  knew  the  Father,  thus  interpreted,  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son."  Below,  the  arms  lifting  up  to  the  light  of  that 
countenance ;  sustaining,  if  for  an  instant  the  light 
be  hidden.  "  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  V  cried 
the  Divine  Sufferer  on  the  cross.  The  light  was 
gone ;  the  countenance  was  withdrawn.  But  not 
the  arms  ;  underneath  they  were  :  "  My  God,  My 
God."   Oh,  let  us  evermore  dwell  on  the  underneath ! 

If  I  think  for  an  instant  of  the  Israel  with 
regard  to  which  it  was  first  uttered,  I  cannot  part 
with  the  assurance  that  underneath  all  its  strange 
vicissitudes,  its  history  chequered  and  marred,  its 
condition — a  race  scattered  and  peeled,  yet  still 
holding  fast  its  traditions  and  strangely  perpetu- 
ating its  unity — underneath  all,  are  the  Covenant 
election  and  promise.  "  God  hath  not  cast  away 
His  people  which  He  foreknew."  Are  not  His  gifts 
and  calling  without  repentance  1  There  has  been 
a  past,  there  is  no  present,  but  there  will  be  a 
future  for  Israel.  Somehow  the  destinies  of  the 
Church  and  world  are  interwoven  with  its  fortunes  ; 
and  deeper  than  all  political  movements,  yet  work- 
ing strangely  through  them,  is  the  purpose  to  bring 
back  the  Captivity  of  Zion,  and  in  the  grafting  in  of 
the  right  branch  into  the  stem  to  realise  new  bless- 
ing for  all  the  spiritual  Israel — for  mankind. 

So,  too,  when  disposed  to  tremble  for  the  ark 
of  God,  to  ask,  What  shall  be  the  end  of  all 
the  baitings  and  uncertainties  of  thought  in  our  day, 
all  the  breakings-up  of  the  old  platforms  and  sub- 
mergence of  the  old  landmarks,  all  the  signs  of 
unbelief  and  the  spirit  which  treats  Divine  Ordi- 
nance and  Constitution,  amid  the  plaudits  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  enlightened,  as  merely  a  machinery 
like  that  of  police  board  or  railway  company  1 
■ — when  I  thus,  with  something  of  heart-sinking, 
wonder  whether  the  whole  idea  of  a  Holy  City, 
God's  New  Jerusalem,  fitly  joined  together,  com- 
pacted by  ministries  and  offices  which  connect 
with  the  grace  of  the  Lord  and  Head,  is  fading 
from   sight,   and    a   cold,   hopeless   secularism   is 
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eating  into  all  our  life  ;  the  rallying  assurance 
is,  "  Underneath  the  Church  are  the  everlasting 
arms."  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  "  She 
has  a  charm,  a  word  of  fire,  a  pledge  of  love  that 
cannot  tire."  Some  higher  order  is  being  wrought 
through  disorder.  Is  the  cry,  "  Overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  "  ?  It  shall  be  only  until  He  come  whose 
the  right  is.  He  is  in  all,  through  all,  over  all ; 
His  strength  working  deeper  than  all  j  underneath, 
in  the  realm  of  the  under  waters,  among  the  under 
currents,  is  the  seat  of  His  energy  who  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask.  In 
death,  the  power  of  His  might  works  resurrection. 
For  ourselves,  brethren,  let  us  take  home  the  word 
underneath.  The  arms  are  below  the  body  which 
they  sustain  ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  person  rests 
on  them.  God's  will  is,  that  you  rest  the  entire 
weight  of  your  care,  your  sorrow,  your  anxiety,  on 
Him  ;  and  that,  conscious  of  His  upholding,  }rou  go 
into  the  duty  or  the  trial  which  lies  before  you. 
This  year  has  opened  on  many  a  heavy  heart.  How 
many  on  Thursday  shall  feel  that  festivity  has  in 
it  a  hollow  sound  ;  that  there  is  nothing  for  them 
except  the  part  of  stilling  and  quieting  the  fevered 
spirit  ;  not  dwelling  too  much  on  the  brightness 
that  has  gone,  or  anticipating  too  much  the  dark- 
ness that  is  coming  !  If  I  am  speaking  to  any  thus 
burdened,  my  word  would  be  one  of  good  cheer. 
Remember  tlie  everlasting  arms  underneath.  Fall 
back,  lean  on  them,  let  them  bear  you  :  "  Lord, 
I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me."  His  word, 
whose  are  the  arms,  is,  "Fear  not."  Heavy  the 
load  ;  but  the  arms  that  bear  up  are  everlasting 
and  infinite  in  their  strength.  This  year,  again, 
shall  open  on  some  who  know  that  during  the 
months  which  have  fled  they  have  failed  and  erred, 
in  many  ways,  from  the  truth.  Memories  are  not 
only  regretful,  but  reproachful ;  what  one  felt  to  be 
the  best,  not  only  not  attained,  but  miserably  fallen 
from,  sometimes  denied ;  all  sorts  of  shortcomings  in 
even  the  first  principles  of  righteousness ;  all  sorts  of 
offences  against  our  own  resolutions,  and  principles, 
and  aims.  Truly,  as  the  years  pass,  we  find  the 
sort  of  enthusiasm  with  which  we  used  to  regard 
New  Year's  Day  vanishing.  "  January  1  is  not 
unlike  December  31,  and  there  is  no  transforming 
magic  in  a  change  of  date."  We  recollect  how  we 
used  to  write  resolutions,  to  begin  diaries,  to  make 
all  kinds  of  promises  and  rules  for  New  Year. 
Some  of  us  have  given  it  up,  for  our  diaries  stare 
us  unkept  and  our  resolutions  unfulfilled  ;  and  now 
we  are  fain  simply  to  ask  God's  forgiveness,  and 
commit  ourselves  anew  to  His  help  and  the  teach- 
ing of  His  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  I  am  addressing 
any  who  are  conscious  of  great  falls  and  distinct 
failures,  who  are  morally  weaker  than  they  were 
last  year,  more  under  the  power  of  some  sin,  more 
separated  from  the  truth  of  a  spiritual  life,  more 
eaten  up  by  care  and  worldly  concerns,  more  in  the 
meshes  of  some  series  of  actions  as  to  which  the 
conscience  is  uneasy,  again,  my  word  is  one  of  good 


cheer,  but  of  solemn,  urgent  entreaty.  When  Gad, 
the  prophet,  presented  three  courses  to  David,  after 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  David's  answer  was, 
"  I  am  in  a  great  strait :  let  me  fall  into  the  hands 
of  God."  Fall  into  the  everlasting  arms.  Do  not 
struggle  away  from  them,  out  of  them.  In  repent- 
ance and  contrition,  yield  yourselves  to  their  whole- 
some scourging ;  only,  only,  be  sure  that  they  are 
below  you  ;  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
the  obedience  of  faith.  Beloved,  I  repeat,  your 
safety,  your  strength,  your  peace,  your  rest,  and  your 
inspiration  alike  are  found  in  the  experience  of  the 
saying,  "Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

|kto  fear's  $pmn  for  1880* 

"VICTORY." 
("  More  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.") 

THE  year  is  gone  for  ever, 
And  what  is  there  to  show 
The  patient  loving  service 

I  vowed  twelve  months  ago  ? 
When,  in  the  joy  of  finding 

The  Pearl  of  greatest  price, 
My  heart's-fires  were  enkindled 

For  any  sacrifice, 
And  all  was  dross,  if  only 

I  might  abide  with  Thee  ; 
If,  while  I  trod  the  world's  ways, 

My  heart  in  heaven  might  be. 

But  I  dreamed  not  of  the  hardships, 

The  weary  toil  and  pain  ; 
I  thought  but  of  the  heavenly  bliss 

And  all  the  joy  and  gain. 
I  knew  not  'tis  by  crosses 

We  reach  that  blessed  height, 
And  Christ's  yoke  seemed  so  easy, 

I  trusted  my  own  might. 

All  for  a  time  was  sunshine, 

The  pathway  bright  and  fair, 
My  heart  was  gay  and  buoyant, 

My  spirits  light  as  air. 

Then  came  defeat  and  failure, 

And  wretched  days  of  gloom, 
The  giants  Sin  and  Satan 

I  could  not  overcome. 
Their  chains  are  chains  of  iron, 

Is  there  no  help  for  me  ? 
Thou,  Lord,  canst  break  the  fetters, 

And  set  the  captive  free. 
Then  with  a  shout  of  triumph, 

No  longer  held  in  thrall, 
Thro'  Thee  I'll  more  than  conquer  : 

Thy  love  has  conquered  all. 

From  Self  and  Sin  and  Satan 

For  evermore  I  fi.ee  ; 
Strong  in  a  strength  almighty, 

I'll  strive  to  follow  Thee 
(Whose  way  thro'  pair  and  sorrow, 

Led  past  the  cross  and  death), 
And  choose  what  Thou  appointest 

Until  my  latest  breath  ; 

For  "he  that  overcometh 

Shall  walk  with  Thee  in  white," 
And  Thy  "  well  done"  of  welcome 

Is  the  crown  of  life  and  light. 
This  year  may  bring  me  trial, 

And  strength  is  not  in  me  ; 
But,  Lord,  in  all  time  coming 

Help  me  to  cling  to  Thee  ! — A.  H.  Jamieson 
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By  Mrs.  0 i.i rn am-. 

THE  old  house  of  Wallyford  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  in  the  rich  and  peaceful  stretch  of  country 
which  lies  between  Edinburgh  and  the  sea.  It  stands  no 
longer,  let  me  add,  biit  has;  been  pulled  down,  and 
another  house,  possibly  nmro  convenient,  and  commodi- 
ous, and  healthy,  but  not  so  homely  and  attaching,  built 
in  its  stead.  Old  houses  come  to  be  like  growths  of  the 
kindly  soil,  dear  as  the  hills  are  dear,  and  the  singing 
burns  by  which  we  have  played  in  our  childhood,  and 
the  old  trees — notwithstanding  that  the  new  ones  may  bo 
b  iter  in  some  respects,  they  are  not  so  dear.  This 
house  was  neither  large  nor  rich,  nor  even  beautiful.  It 
homely  square  house,  with  a  rounded  half-turret, 
in  which  was  the  stair  ;  this  made  the  most  picturesque 
feature  in  the  place.  The  staircase  had  a  long  window  on 
the  landing,  and  the  door  opened  at  its  foot  on  the 
ground-floor.  This  window  was  the  mount  of  vision  of 
the  house.  It  overlooked  the  approach,  and  the  little 
shrubbery,  and  a  bit  of  the  road  which  led.  to  the  village, 
and  through  the  village  to  all  the  great  highways,  to 
Edinburgh  and  to  the  world.  Within,  the  rooms  were 
low-roofed  and  homely — a  dining-room,  large  and  low, 
next  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  paved  with  red  brick, 
with  a  hearth  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  upstairs  a  drawing- 
room,  with  five  small  twinkling  windows,  opening,  as  it 
seemed,  at  the  first  glance,  in  all  the  corners  of  the  room, 
and  making  it  a  kind  of  lantern  of  cool  greenish  light, 
looking  out  at  one  side  upon  the  great  slopes  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  The  hill  was  six  or  seven  miles  o(F,  but  it  was  so 
great,  heaving  its  mighty  shoulder  up  against  the  sky, 
and  covering  itself  with  all  the  purple  and  gold  of  even- 
ing, and  all  the  rose  tints  of  the  earlier  day,  with  the 
distance  ever  blue  and  dreamy  in  its  hollows,  that  it 
looked  much  nearer  than  it  was.  This  drawing-room 
was  such  a  room  as  no  one  would  ever  make  now  ;  but 
there  never  was  a  place  that  looked  more  entirely  a 
home.  The  walls  were  thicker,  and  I  supjaose  the 
windows  fitted  better  than  our  badly  made  windows  do 
— at  least  I  know  that  a  thin  brick  house  in  England, 
though  it  is  farther  south,  and  has  more  of  the  sunshine, 
is  never  so  warm  as  was  that  many-windowed  room.  There 
was  a  west  window,  by  which  the  last  sunshine  of  the 
day  got  in  ;  and  there  was  a  south-east  window,  which 
caught  the  sun  by  noon-day,  so  that  all  the  light  that  was 
going  got  into  this  pleasant  place.  There  was  an  old  Turkey 
carpet  on  the  floor,  worn  bare  in  various  places  ;  and 
old-fashioned  chairs,  such  as  Isabel  Cameron,  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  was  slightly  ashamed  of,  though,  the  fashion 
having  changed,  they  would  be  valuable  now.  She 
would  have  liked  to  bring  in  the  upholsterer  and  have 
everything  modernised — being  only  twenty,  and  not 
much  more  wise  than  girls  of  twenty  usually  are  ;  but 
fortunately  (so  far  as  this  went)  the  Camerons  were  not 
vii  y  rich,  and  the  mother  of  the  house  was  of  ojjinion 
that  old  furniture  was  suitable  to  old  people. 

Isabel  was  the  child  of  their  old  age,  and  their 
consolation  and  support.  She  had  been  born  when 
her  mother  was  about  forty,  the  last  of  a  flock.  It  was 
sweet  to  the  old  people  to  have  anything  so  young 
belonging  to  them.  There  was  a  kind  of  renewal  to 
them  in  her  freshness.  She  would  read  to  them  in  the 
evenings,  and  sometimes  Captain  Cameron  and  his  wife 
would  scarcely  hear  what  she  said  in  their  tender  admira- 
tion of  herself.  "Our  Isabel"  was  the  name  she  went 
by ;  without  that  tender  pronoun  they  scarcely  ever 
thought  of  her.  Captain  Cameron  bad  travelled  about 
the  world  in  all  sorts  of  places.  He  was  not  a  captain  at 
all,  indeed,  but  only  a  naval  lieutenant,  poor  enough  on 
I  -pay  ;  but  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  had  given 
hi m  brevet  rank  for  years.  He  was  not  a  distinguished 
person  though  he  had  been  in  a  great  part  of  all  that 
i  hard  and  dangerous  in  naval  warfare  during  his 


time.  He  had  been  under  "Charley  Napier,"  as  he 
called  him,  wherever  that  great  sailor  was  ;  and  he  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  obscure  and  dangerous  work  besides 
on  the  Gold  Coast  against  the  slavers,  and  wherever  there 
was  trouble  and  risk,  and  not  much  chance  of  distinc- 
tion. He  had  a  good-service  pension,  but  that  was  all 
the  notice  the  country  had  taken  of  this  veteran.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  mind  ;  his  medals  were  reward  enough, 
and  this  quiet  haven  and  rest  he  bad  attained  to  now. 
His  wife  bad  been  a  minister's  daughter,  which  gave 
great  decorum  and  regularity  to  the  bouse.  A  salt- 
water man  like  old  Captain  Cameron  wants  regulation 
in  this  way  ;  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  regular 
at  church  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife  ;  but  he  was  a 
very  simple-minded  Christian  all  the  same,  holding  very 
fast  to  the  plain  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
trusting  God  as  a  man  has  to  do  who  has  lived  through 
storm  and  fight  for  nearly  seventy  years,  holding  his  life 
in  his  hands.  The  faith  that  sustains  a  man  in  such 
continual  encounters  with  danger  and  wounds  and  disease 
and  death  has  to  be  a  simple  one.  When  be  begins  to 
make  difficulties,  and  ask  explanations  of  every  wonder  of 
Providence,  the  heart  goes  out  of  him.  And  God  has 
nowhere  undertaken  to  supply  explanations.  He  has  told 
us  that  all  this  is  to  be  left  for  the  end.  Old  Captain 
Cameron  would  hear  none  of  those  questionings  which 
hearts  in  trouble  so  often  make.  "  We'll  know  later  on," 
he  said,  bowing  his  fine  white  head  ;  and  there  were  so 
many  things  in  his  own  experience  that  wanted  explain- 
ing, that  nobody  could  have  a  better  right.  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  thought  to  be  more  pious  by  many  people.  She 
was  very  zealous  in  her  attendance  upon  all  "  the  ordi- 
nances," as  she  said  ;  but  sometimes  her  faith  would  fail 
her  when  the  old  sailor  stood  fast. 

Those  two  had  a  large  family,  but  there  were  only  four 
left — two  sons,  both  afloat  on  the  world,  a  daughter 
married  in  India,  and  Isabel.  "The  boys"  were  men  of 
eight-and-twenty  and  thirty.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  the  married 
daughter,  was  still  older.  She  was  as  old  as  her  mother 
in  every  habit  and  sentiment,  and  thought  she — with  the 
superior  lights  of  a  new  generation — knew  a  great  deal 
better  than  her  mother.  I  am  afraid  the  sons  held  some- 
thing of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  difficult  for  full-grown 
people,  in  full  encounter  with  the  world,  not  to  feel  that 
they  must  know  better,  not  only  than  the  young,  who  have 
no  experience,  but  than  the  old,  whose  experience  is  past. 
This  is  a  feeling  which  we  all  are  tempted  to  entertain 
when  it  is  our  turn  to  do  the  fighting,  and  the  others  are 
only  looking  on.  One  of  the  sons,  Charles,  was  in 
London  ;  another,  John,  in  Edinburgh.  Among  those 
who  were  dead  there  had  been  misfortunes  which  had 
wrung  the  hearts  of  the  parents  more  bitterly  than  death. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  lots  of  families  are  more 
unequal  than  this.  Some  will  "do  well,"  as  people  say, 
any  number  of  them,  jogging  along  the  path  of  bfe 
without  serious  irregularity,  without  loss,  or  shame,  or 
great  trouble  ;  whereas  some  will  suffer  all  manner  of  loss 
and  misery,  backsliding  and  downfall,  and  ruin.  The 
Camerons  had  been,  as  all  their  neighbours  allowed, 
"sorely  tried."  One  of  their  sons — a  fine  young  man, 
with  every  gift  of  nature  in  his  favour — had  "gone 
astray  "  altogether.  He  had  enlisted  and  been  bought 
out,  and  then  had  disappeared  ;  and  where  he  was  now 
they  did  not  know — wandering  somewhere  in  Californian 
wilds,  living  the  rough  life  that  American  writers  give  us 
so  many  strange  pictures  of — or  perhaps  dead  in  the 
Australian  bush,  no  one  could  tell.  One  had  died  in 
India  at  the  moment  of  his  life  when  all  was  most  pro- 
mising and  fair.  A  third  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  mer- 
chant's office  in  Glasgow,  and  had,  like  his  brother,  fallen 
into  bad  ways,  and  come  home  only  to  die.  The  two 
sons  who  remained  to  them  now  were  "doing  well,"  so 
far  as  anybody  knew  ;  but  there  had  been  a  whisper  about 
John — a  glance  exchanged  between  two  people  now  and 
then,  or  shake  of  the  head — which  augured  further  woe. 
The  old  people  had  borne  it  all  patiently,  almost  proudly, 
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to  outward  seeming.  They  had  accepted  no  condolence, 
they  had  betrayed  no  secrets.  No  one  had  ever  known 
from  them  what  kind  of  life  Willie  had  led,  or  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  him  now.  They  gave  evasive 
answers  on  this  subject,  though  on  all  others  they  were 
rigid  in  their  truthfulness.  He  wrote  seldom,  they  said  ; 
he  was  a  very  bad  correspondent.  Mrs.  Cameron  said  this 
with  a  smile,  looking  every  questioner  in  the  face  to  dis- 
arm all  misgivings.  Some  one  says  that  there  are  sins 
of  this  sort  which  the  recording  angel  blots  with  a  tear 
as  he  writes  them.  To  see  her  smile  and  make  her  little 
speech  about  Willie's  letters  was  enough  to  break  one's 
heart.  I  have  seen  the  same  kind  of  smile  many  a  time, 
and  no  doubt  so  has  the  reader  too. 

But  Isabel  was  all  sweetness  and  fragrance,  like  a 
flower  growing  between  them,  filling  the  house  with 
perfume  and  pleasure.  They  were  sitting  in  the  pretty 
old  drawing-room  one  dim  evening  in  summer,  when 
the  days  are  so  long  in  Scotland.  It  was  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  but  there  were  no  candles  lighted,  and  she  was 
reading  aloud.  The  light  by  which  she  was  reading 
is  not  a  light  that  is  ever  afforded  to  southern  lands, 
though  we  know  it  so  well  in  the  north  country.  It  was 
neither  night  nor  day.  The  skies  were  silvery,  fading 
out  of  the  sunset  glory,  yet  with  still  a  great  deal  of 
yellow  mingled  in  the  blue,  making  soft  breaks  of  far- 
away greenness,  but  too  faint  and  fine  in  tone  to  be 
called  green.  Mrs.  Cameron  sat  with  her  knitting  at 
the  further  window,  which,  though  it  did  not  command 
the  door,  was  near  enough  to  make  every  summons 
audible,  and  every  sound  of  an  approaching  step.  She 
was  knitting  and  listening  to  what  Isabel  read,  and  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  smile  that  was  past,  or  rather  the 
light  of  a  smile  to  come,  upon  her  face  ;  but  underneath 
her  smile  and  her  attention  to  her  work  and  to  the  read- 
ing, there  was  a  very  different  strain  of  listening,  for  a 
footstep  which  did  not  come.  This  was  why  she  chose 
that  place  of  all  others. 

She  sat  there  on  Saturday  nights  when  John  was 
coming  out  from  Edinburgh.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  railways,  and  John  generally  walked,  which 
seemed  the  most  natural  way.  It  would  not  seem  so 
natural  now  when  there  is  a  railway  and  many  omni- 
buses ;  but  it  was  a.  thing  that  all  vigorous  and  youth- 
ful people  did  then.  Old  Captain  Cameron  sat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
west  window,  which  was  in  a  deep  recess  at  one  side  of 
the  fireplace.  In  summer  his  arm-chair  turned  its  back 
ungratefully  upon  the  empty  fireplace,  which  in  winter 
he  was  too  glad  to  turn  to.  His  face  was  turned  to  his 
daughter,  who  sat  in  the  west  window  against  the  light, 
and  made  a  very  pretty  picture  with  her  fair  soft  hair 
curling  about  her  neck.  Part  of  it  was  knotted  at  the 
back  of  her  head  in  a  soft  coil,  and  the  rest  shed  behind 
her  ear  and  curbing  on  her  throat.  That  would  be  very 
old-fashioned  nowadays  ;  but  it  was  thought  very  pretty 
then.  She  was  reading  in  a  soft  voice,  very  melodious 
to  the  ears  of  the  old  people.  It  was  only  the  newspaper. 
There  was  not  very  much  of  importance  in  it.  This  was  in 
the  long  lull  that  followed  the  great  Peninsular  wars,  the 
thirty  years'  peace  when  people  were  beginning  to  think 
that  war  would  never  be  known  upon  earth  again.  They 
were  mistaken,  as  we  all  know  ;  but  they  were  able  to 
think  so  then ;  and  there  were  no  telegrams  about 
battles  —  nor,  indeed,  about  anything  else  ■ —  for  the 
telegraph,  as  yet,  was  not  in  existence.  It  made  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  life — perhaps  for  the  worse 
in  many  things,  but  in  one  or  two  for  the  better. 
People  were  more  patient  and  more  tranquil  when  they 
could  not  get  messages  of  life  or  death  at  any  moment. 
Captain  Cameron  had  his  face  turned  towards  his 
daughter ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  conscious  of  the 
aspect  of  his  wife,  and  knew  in  a  moment,  by  a  side- 
glance  at  the  outline  of  her  against  her  window,  what 
she  was  thinking  of,  and  that  as  yet  there  was  no  step 
audible  coming  up   the  road.     She  was  his  telegraph. 


He  knew  when  there  was  anything  like  a  footstep  in  the 
distance  by  a  momentary  pause  of  her  knitting-needles. 
When  that  happened,  he  too  held  his  breath  ;  but  when 
he  saw  them  go  on  again,  composed  himself  once  more 
to  pay  attention  to  the  reading,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  read,"  said  Isabel,  suddenly, 
having  read  it  all  through.  "  Only  something  about  the 
Town  Council  at  Musselburgh,  and  the  herring  fishing. 
You  don't  care  about  the  herring  fishing,  papa  ?" 

"  I — not  care  about  the  herring  fishing,  when  it  is  the 
life  of  a  whole  town  !  You  must  think  little  of  my  heart, 
Isabel." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  a  heart,"  said  the  girl.  "  Per- 
haps not  a  very  great  one  like  yours,  papa  ;  but  I  don't 
care  about  the  herrings.  They  make  such  a  smell — the 
whole  place  is  fishy  for  weeks  after.  And  all  the  salting, 
and  curing,  and  barrelling  is  so  odious.  I  like  them 
well  enough,  bonnie  shining  things,  all  lying  like  a  mass 
of  slippery  silver  in  the  boat." 

"  And  slippery  silver  is  what  they  bring  in  to  the  fish- 
ers' houses,  Isabel.  A  feasting,  and  a  waste,  and  little 
more.  They  might  as  well  never  be  brought  out  of  the 
sea  for  all  the  good  they  do — except  to  the  curers  that 
are  rich  enough  already." 

"You  are  too  hard  upon  the  poor  folk,"  said  the  old 
Captain.  ' '  Never  be  hard  upon  poor  folk.  They  have 
things  to  bear  we  could  not  put  up  with,  and  they  are 
often  kind  to  each  other  when  we  would  be  harsh.  Let 
us  hear  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  herrings,  Isabel. " 

"  I  think  it  is  time  for  prayers,  papa." 

Captain  Cameron  looked  at  his  wife— that  is,  he  did 
not  look  at  her,  he  referred  to  her  as  he  might  have 
referred  to  his  look-out-man  at  sea.  She  said,  with 
something  which  she  would  not  have  allowed  to  be  a  sigh, 
which  was  only  a  long  breath,  "  It  is  so  long  light  to- 
night, nobody  would  think  it  was  so  late  ;  five  minutes 
more  or  less  makes  little  difference. " 

"You  mean,  mamma,"  said  Isabel,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  I 
know  what  you  mean — that  you  want  to  wait  for  John.  He 
is  late  ;  he  is  always  late  now.  Do  they  keep  the  office 
open  longer  than  they  used  to  do  on  Saturday  nights  ?" 

To  this  neither  father  nor  mother  made  any  reply. 
There  was  a  little  faint  sound  outside  ;  her  needles 
stopped  for  a  second,  then  went  on  again  ;  then  she  put 
her  knitting  softly  down  on  the  little  table.  "  I  will  go 
and  look  at  the  clock,"  she  said. 

"  Mamma  thinks  we  don't  see  through  her,"  said 
Isabel.  "As  if  I  did  not  know  where  she  is  going. 
Don't  you  know  where  she  is  going  ?  To  the  staircase 
window  to  look  out  for  John.  When  I  am  late,  I  wonder 
if  she  is  anxious  about  me  ?" 

"  If  you  are  in  any  danger,  my  dear." 

"Danger  !  but  John  is  in  no  danger,"  Isabel  said. 

Her  father  made  no  reply,  and  in  the  silence  her 
mother's  soft  steps  were  audible  going  down  a  few  steps 
of  the  stair  to  the  level  of  the  window.  She  had 
gone  to  look  first  at  the  great  old  eight-day  clock  on 
the  landing  in  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  her  word.  And 
now  she  was  standing,  they  both  felt,  looking  out.  A 
sudden  flood  of  new  thought  had  poured  through  Isabel's 
mind.  Danger  !  what  danger  could  be  in  John's  way  ? 
There  were  no  highwaymen  now  as  she  had  read  about — 
no  bravoes  or  assassins  such  as  those  that  lurk  still  in 
old-fashioned  books — no  pitfalls  or  snares  in  the  honest, 
simple  road  from  Edinburgh.  What  was  there  to  be 
alarmed  about  ?  Isabel  held  her  breath  in  the  sudden 
panic  that  seized  her.  Danger  !  Isabel  knew  nothing. 
She  had  been  left  out  in  the  calculations  of  the  father 
and  mother  ;  they  had  spared  her  youth ;  but  revelation 
was  coming  upon  her  now. 

Mrs.  Cameron  stood  on  the  stair  leaning  against  the  sill 
of  the  long  window  looking  out.  A  soft  dusk  wrapped 
everything — trees  and  hedges  and  the  flowers,  out  of 
which  most  of  their  colour  had  gone  ;  but  the  gate  of  the 
garden  was  visible,  and  the  brown  line  of  the  road  beyond 
— that  road  which  went  into  the  world  with  all  its  dangers. 
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od  and  gued  out,  but  no  figure  appeared  breaking 
the  line  of  path.  How  is  it  that  no  influence  can  go  out 
from  a  longing  ami  anxious  heart  full  of  love,  to  bring 

wanderer  !    The  old  mother  stood  at  the  window, 

I  lather  sat  holding  his  breath,  Listening,  longing  ; 
but  though  they  longed  and  listened,  and  watched  and 
1,  nobody  came.  And  Isabel  looked  round  her 
wistfully,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  it.  Site  had  seen 
all  this  liule  pantomime  gone  through  before,  but  it 
lad  never  occurred  to  her  before  to  ask  what  it  meant. 
Danger!  but  Where  was  there  danger  in  an  innocent 
country  toad  that  could  conic  to  John  ? 

Steps  interrupted  the  watch,  but  not  the  steps  for 
which  they  were  listening.  It  was  a  sound  of  a  con- 
tinuous tramp  from  the  kitchen,  coming  upstairs,  heavy 
I  I  traversing  the  passages.  When  it  began,  Mrs. 
Cameron  turned  softly  and  came  back,  up  the  few  steps 
of  the  stair  into  the  drawing-room.  "  Get  out  the  books, 
Isabel,"  she  said  with  a  sigh  ;  and  the  old  Captain  sighed 
too,  sympathetic.  Then  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  was 
pushed  open,  and  two  people  came  in. 

These  were  Simon  and  Marget,  the  two  servants  of 
the  house.  They  had  married  twenty  years  before  "for 
company,"  and  to  establish  matters  upon  a  genial 
looting  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  the  gardener,  the  out- 
door man,  though  not  above  doing  a  little  in  the 
house  when  occasion  served.  She  was  everything  indoors. 
Now  and  theu  a  girl  would  be  taken  from  the  village  to 
help  her,  but  this  was  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
girl  than  Marget,  who  declared  that  ' '  they  were  aye 
getting  in  the  way."  Nowadays  there  would  have  been 
three  or  four  servants  to  do  Marget's  work  ;  but  then  the 
house  was  Marget's  house  as  much  as  it  was  Mrs. 
Cameron's,  which,  no  doubt,  tells  for  something.  The 
idea  of  sending  Iter  away  would  have  dismayed  the  house. 
And  Marget  would  have  been  the  most  surprised  of  any. 
"Term!  what  do  I  ken  about  your  terms?"  she  cried 
when  some  injudicious  person  had  suggested  that  she  was 
"  maybe  making  a  change  at  the  term. "  "  What  would 
I  make  a  change  for?  I  ken  when  I'm  weel  aff,"  was 
what  Marget  said.  Simon  and  she  dwelt  in  their 
kitchen  as  the  others  dwelt  in  the  parlour  ;  they  spoke 
of  "  oor  house  "  and  "  oor  bairns  "  (having  none  of  their 
own),  loving  and  finding  fault  as  the  parents  did.  Their 
"wage"  was  very  modest,  their  fare  very  simple,  but 
their  devotion  was  perfect.  We  would  give  their  weight 
in  gold  if  we  could  get  such  servants  now  ;  they  linger, 
it  may  be  supposed,  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  old- 
fashioned,  faithful  and  true.  They  marched  upstairs 
now,  like  a  regiment,  Margaret  first,  a  large  comely 
woman  of  forty-five,  while  her  husband,  a  tall  and  gaunt 
personage  with  a  long  face  and  longer  limbs,  followed 
with  heavy  tread.  "I  thought  you  had  forgotten  the 
hour,"  she  said,  as  she  came  in  with  her  Bible  in  her 
hand,  and  sat  down  against  the  wall.  "If  we  should 
i  to  forget,  you  always  mind,  Marget,"  said  her 
mistress,  with  perhaps  a  tone  of  impatience  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh  ay,  mem,"  said  Marget,  "  I  aye  mind  ;  when  you 
have  a  clock  that  keeps  time  like  the  sun  himsel',  you've 
nae  excuse  for  being  late."  "I  bade  her  bide  for  Mr. 
John,  hut  she  wadna  be  bidden  by  me,"  said  Simon, 
s'-ating  himself  by  her  side.  "Mr.  John  will  cornea' 
the  sooner,"  said  Marget  with  decision,  "if  he's  no 
watched  and  waited  for  like  the  king  himself."  "And 
true,"  said  the  old  Captain  turning  round  and 
opening  the  big  Bible.  Then  he  said  with  a  little  quaver 
in  his  voice,  "we'll  dispense  with  the  psalm  to-night." 
They  all  knew  very  well  why  this  was  ;  and  Marget,  who 
was  the  critic  of  the  establishment,  did  not  approve  of  it. 
She  cleared  her  throat  so  decidedly  that  her  protest  was 
as  clear  as  if  spoken  in  words.  The  Captain,  like  his  wife, 
impatient  of  opposition  in  the  sup- 
i    i  Ltement  oi  his  heart. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  against  that  ?  "  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly. "  This  is  not  a  moment  for  discussion  ;  but  you 
may  as  well  say  it  out." 


"  Captain,  I'm  no'  meaning  ony  debate.  Is  the  Al- 
mighty to  want  His  psalm  every  Saturday  at  e'en  because 
there's  ane  that's  no'  here  ?" 

"  The  Almighty  does  not  need  our  psalm,"  said  the 
old  Captain.  "  We  are  not  such  grand  singers,  Margaret, 
that  He  should  miss  you  and  me." 

"  It's  no'  grand  singers  He's  thinking  of,  Captain,  but 
them  that  mak'  melody  in  their  hearts,"  said  the  woman, 
holding  her  own. 

"  That  is  like  a  poem  I  was  reading,"  said  Isabel,  "  of 
a  poor  shoemaker  laddie  in  his  stall,  that  sang  and  sang 
like  the  lark,  always  the  earliest  at  heaven's  gates  ;  and 
they  took  him  and  made  him  a  —  great  man,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  little  hesitation.  (In  the  poem  he  was  made 
a  Bishop  and  Pope,  and  Isabel  knew  these  titles  were 
not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  her  audience.)  "  And  though 
he  was  always  very  good,  God  missed  the  little  voice  in 
the  early  early  mornings.  It  could  not  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  music,  for  you  would  wonder  He  could  hear  it 
among  all  the  angels  ;  but  He  missed  the  little  voice." 

The  Captain  made  no  reply.  If  he  was  convinced  he 
gave  no  sign,  but  opened  his  Bible  and  began  to  read. 
He  had  a  lighted  candle  placed  on  the  small  table 
beside  him,  which  threw  a  warm  illumination  upon 
his  face,  lighting  up  his  white  hair  and  large  pallid 
countenance,  and  contrasting  strangely  with  the  silvery 
failing  light  behind,  which  was  still  light  enough  for  all 
the  rest.  Mrs.  Cameron  had  taken  her  seat  again  by 
the  east  window.  She  tried  to  fix  all  her  attention 
upon  the  chapter  which  was  being  read  ;  hut  now  and 
then  her  heart  would  stir  in  her  bosom  at  some  imaginary 
sound.  Then  they  knelt  down,  and  the  old  father  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  prayed.  The  prayer  he  used  had  got 
to  be  a  familiar  form  enough  to  all  their  ears.  They 
knew  the  very  variations  which  he  employed  on  these 
petitions,  which  must  be  always  the  same  ;  but  now  and 
then  the  Captain  would  break  forth  out  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary phrases,  into  that  "  earnest  and  familiar  talking 
with  God  "  which  was  John  Knox's  definition  of  prayer 
— not  always,  perhaps  not  even  often,  but  now  and  then. 
If  I  tell  you  what  this  prayer  was,  you  will  not  think  it 
is  a  want  of  reverence  to  put  it  in  this  story  ;  for  it  was 
a  very  real  and  true  prayer. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  old  man,  lifting  up  his  countenance 
towards  the  fading  lovely  skies,  but  seeing  nothing,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  prayer,  "Thou  hast  accepted  to  Thyself 
one  great  blessedness,  that  we  would  be  fain,  fain  to  share. 
Thou,  who  art  the  great  Father,  who  hast  made  us  parents 
and  given  us  children  like  to  Thyself,  give  us  likewise  to 
share  that  joy  which  is  the  perfection  of  all  joys.  As 
Thou  art  ever  well  pleased  in  Thy  Son,  0  Father,  so 
make  us  to  be  well  pleased  in  ours.  Give  us  but  this  of 
all  Thy  gifts.  We  have  asked  for  daily  bread,  and 
shelter,  and  peace  ;  but  if  it  pleases  Thee  to  take  all 
these  things  from  us  and  give  us  this,  Amen,  0  Lord,  so 
be  it.  Thou,  who  art  ever  well  pleased  in  Thy  Son,  make 
us  to  see  in  ours  His  image,  who  is  the  image  of  the 
Father.  Lord,  Thou  art  not  a  man,  to  make  bargains, 
to  give  one  thing  and  withhold  another.  Thou  dost  not 
grudge  the  lesser  for  having  given  the  greater.  Give  us 
this,  0  Lord,  to  share  Thy  satisfaction  in  Thy  Holy  Child, 
and  be  well  pleased  with  the  sons  of  our  bowels,  the 
children  of  our  hearts." 

The  old  servants  were  like  a  second  father  and  mother 
praying  this  prayer,  and  only  the  young  Isabel  joined  in 
it  with  a  wonder  in  her  young  heart.  She  was  awed, 
but  she  did  not  answer.  "  Thy  Son,  in  whom  Thou  art 
ever  well  pleased."  She  did  not  understand  as  the  older 
hearers  did  the  fulness  of  blessedness  in  these  words — 
God's  blessedness  which  His  servants  were  "  fain,  fain  to 
share."  But  one  thing  else  she  understood  very  well, 
and  her  heart  jumped  while  she  knelt, — a  quick  step  on 
the  road  outside,  the  sound  of  a  latch  lifted,  a  voice 
that  said,  "  Where  are  you,  mother  ? "  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees  John  came  in,  a 
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little  dusty,  but  smiling.  He  was  a  well-grown  young 
man,  fair,  like  his  sister,  but  with  a  slightly  excited  air, 
and  pale  as  a  young  fellow  should  not  have  been  after  a 
wholesome  six-miles'  walk.  "  Late  again,"  he  said,  with 
a  jaunt}'  air  ;  "  I  am  ever  so  sorry,  mother,"  and  then 
he  rat;'  d  oft'  a  long  line  of  excuses,  of  which  some  con- 
tradicted the  others.  But  there  was  no  blame  addressed 
to  him  except  from  Margaret,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
the  critic  of  the  establishment. 

"  Your  supper  is  a'  ready  and  on  the  table,"  she  said, 
as  she  left  the  room  ;  "  come,  and  I'll  brush  the  dust  oft' 
ye,  Mr.  John.  I  wuss  ye  hadna  so  many  excuses,"  she 
said,  as  he  followed  her  downstairs.  "You  might  surely 
manage  no'  to  keep  your  mother  waiting.  Pouff ! 
laddie,  what  a  dust  !  You  might  try  and  keep  your 
hours  ae  night  in  the  week,  no'  to  give  your  mother  a 
sore  heart." 

"  Why  should  she  have  a  sore  heart  ?"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  am  surely  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
"  Are  you,  my  man  ?  Oh,  the  Lord  send  we  were  ony 
of  us  old  enough  to  take  care  of  oursel's  !  But  that's  an 
ill  wish.  I'll  wish  you  better,  Mr.  John — Him  to  take 
care  of  you — '  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  concern- 
ing thee,  to  keep  thee  in  a'  thy  ways '     What  would 

your  friends  think  if  they  saw  a  great  white  angel  gang- 
ing by  you,  through  all  thae  ill  places  ?" 

"They  would  be  rather  frightened,  I  don't  doubt," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  what  right  have  you  to  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  ill  places  ?  you  are  a  suspicious  auld 
wife,  and  know  nothing  of  the  world." 

"  What  joke  are  you  having  with  Marget?"  said  his 
mother,  following  him  downstairs.  She  put  her  hand 
fondly  upon  his  shoulder.  It  still  trembled  a  little  with 
the  suspense,  though  it  was  over.  But  she  did  not  stop 
for  an  answer.  "  Come  in,  come  in  to  your  supper,  my 
bonny  man  ;  you  must  be  tireil  with  your  long  walk. " 

The  supper  table  looked  very  bright.  Charley,  in 
London,  had  sent  a  new  kind  of  lamp  just  invented, 
which  everybody  thought  was  beautiful,  as  a  present  to 
his  mother,  and  Isabel  had  made  the  table  gay  with 
roses  ;  a  great,  old  china  punch-bowl  of  the  old  blue  and 
red  porcelain,  which  nobody  thought  much  of,  but  every- 
body possessed,  full  of  roses,  red  and  white,  stood  just 
within  the  light  of  the  lamp.  The  four  people  round 
the  table  were  all  very  happy,  the  elder  ones  forgetting, 
or  putting  behind  them  lor  the  moment,  the  spasm  of 
anxiety  which  evidently,  as  they  had  assured  each  other, 
was  quite  gratuitous  on  their  part.  How  happy  they 
were  to  think  they  had  been  all  wrong  !  When  the 
cheerful  meal  was  over  the  brother  and  sister  strolled 
out  into  the  garden.  "  I  want  one  of  my  mother's  white 
roses,  John  said,  "  to  put  in  my  coat,"  and  the  two 
strayed  out  into  the  soft  and  fragrant  dusk  arm  in  arm. 
Old  Captain  Cameron  came  round  the  table,  not  very 
steady  in  his  walk,  for  he  was  rheumatic  with  age  and 
wounds.  "You  see  it  was  nothing,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  wife's  shoulder.  "  Can  you  not  trust 
God  with  the  lad,  though  he  is  so  dear  ?" 

"I  can  trust  God,  William  ;  but  there  are  times — there 
are  times— when  He  will  not  hear." 

"  What  is  past  I  cannot  explain,"  said  her  husband  ; 
"we  will  know  about  that  later  on.  But,  for  the  pre- 
sent, my  dear,  I'll  have  no  doubting.  The  Lord  will 
hear.  He  is  bound,  doubly  bound  to  you  and  me,  all 
the  more  that  He  did  not  hear  us  before." 

While  this  was  being  said  indoors  the  two  outside 
were  chatting  over  the  great  white  rose  bush,  which  was 
called  in  the  family  "my  mother's  white  rose."  It  was 
almost  a  tree,  thick,  and  tall,  and  strong,  throwing  up 
showers  of  shadowy  white  globes  against  the  rounded, 
projecting  tower  of  the  stair.  ' '  It  will  soon  be  up  to 
the  roof,"  Isabel  said  ;  "you  can  gather  the  roses  out  of 
the  window.  They  come  all  round  my  mother's  head 
when  she  stands  there  and  looks  out  for  you. " 

"One  would  think  to  hear  you,  Bell,  that  she  was 
always  looking  out  for  me. " 


"Every  Saturday  night,"  said  Isabel,  "and  every 
time  she  passes  up  or  down,  she  stops  to  give  a  look.  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
one  thing  ;  are  you  in  any  danger,  John  ?" 

"Danger!"  he  cried,  laughing,  "of  pricking  my 
fingers  with  my  mother's  roses.  Nothing  else,  that  I 
know." 

"But  they  are  thinking  of  something  else,"  Isabel 
said. 

He  grew  red,  though  she  could  not  see  in  the  darkness. 
"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said  ;  "they  are  enough  to  drive 
a  fellow  out  of  his  senses.  Always  suspicious  !  Why 
shouldn't  I  be  late  if  I  have  occasion  ?  Why  shouldn't 
I  stay  away  altogether  when  I  have  something  better  to 
do  ?"  Then,  instead  of  putting  the  white  rose  in  his 
buttonhole,  he  held  it  in  his  hand  a  moment,  then 
pitched  it  far  away  among  the  darkling  trees. 

To  be  continued.  * 

SCOTTISH  LADS. 

When  this  Magazine  was  begun,  one  main  object  was  to 
furnish  reading  for  the  kitchens  and  bothies  of  Scotland, 
and  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  the  servants 
in  town  and  country.  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne's  powerful 
tale  was  expressly  written,  at  our  request,  to  interest 
Scottish  lads.  The  contributions  of  our  valued  contri- 
butor, "  The  Old  Farm  Servant,"  have  also,  we  are  well 
assured  by  those  whom  we  can  trust,  done  much  good. 
We  wish  that  in  all  cases  they  had  reached  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  written.  They  may  now  be 
had  in  their  collected  form  in  our  Volume  for  1879. 
But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  suggest  that,  as  to 
speak  of  something  else.  One  effort  leads  to  another, 
and  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  attempt 
— long  thought  of — to  found  a  "  Scottish  Lads'  Friendly 
Society,"  somewhat  corresponding  in  its  rules  of  member- 
ship to  the  "  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys'  Religious  Society," 
but  embracing  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  its  scope,  and 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  believe 
that  many  ministers,  to  whom  (as  the  "Christian  Life  and 
Work  Reports  "  have  often  shown)  the  best  way  to  reach 
and  influence  farm-lads  is  an  unsolved  problem,  will  be 
right  glad  to  enter  heartily  into  the  attempt  to  organise 
a  Society  of  such  lads.  It  is  a  serious  undertaking  which 
is  thus  briefly  sketched.  We  invite  suggestions  and  offers 
of  help,  in  service  or  funds,  to  be  headed  "  Scottish  Lads' 
Friendly  Societj7,"  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Life  and  Work,  22  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Some  particulars  of  a  proposed  plan  (for 
which  suggestions  are  invited)  will  be  published  in  next 
number  if,  meanwhile,  there  be  a  hearty  response  to  the 
general  purpose.  If  we  meet  with  the  success  we  expect, 
we  hope  to  have  a  programme  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  May. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  Parish  Supplements  there  are  now  several 
of  a  more  general  kind.  There  are  several  Presbytery 
Supplements,  and  we  heartily  wish  there  were  more,  as 
such  Supplements  meet  the  circumstances  of  many  rural 
parishes  which  have  not  sufficient  parochial  matter  to  re- 
quire a  Supplement  every  month  for  each  one.  We  may 
venture,  without  being  invidious,  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  Orkney  Supplement.  There  is  also  a  Gaelic 
Supplement.  There  comes  to  us  across  the  seas,  while 
we  write,  an  admirable  ' '  Ceylon  Supplement. "  It  is 
proposed  to  have  a  Supplement  for  circulation  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  volunteer  and  militia  regiments. 
Several  officers  connected  with  Scotland  have  urged  this 
upon  us,  and  if  we  can  find  an  editor,  and  have  promise 
of  contributors  and  of  circulation  which  will  warrant  the 
attempt,  we  shall  forthwith  set  about  a  four-page  Supple- 
ment under  the  title  of  "H.M.  Service  Supplement." 
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THE  THREE  ORPHANS  IN  MULL. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD. 

HTRAYELLERS  who  have  only  seen  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Hebrides  basking  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine,  surrounded  by  blue  and  sparkling 
water,  and  gay  with  flocks  of  white-winged  tern 
and  Beagvdls,  have  but  little  idea  of  the  dreariness, 
the  abandonment, 
and  utter  isola- 
tion, which  falls 
upon  them  and 
their  inhabitants 
when  the  first 
sheet  of  snow 
makes  it  sternly 
obvious  that  au- 
tumn is  past,  and 
that  winter,  with 
its  grim  freight  of 
hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  deaths, 
has  fairly  set  in. 

Then  does  the 
gudewife  sit  down 
to  her  wheel  with 
a  sigh.  The  days 
are  so  short,  the 
nights  so  long, 
that  while  yet 
the  small  hours 
of  the  clock  are 
striking  the  dusk 
is  gathering  on 
moor  and  fell, 
and  it  is  witli 
mechanical  feet 
and  fingers  she 
plies  her  task,  for 
her  heart  is  with 
her  shepherd  lad 
on  the  heights, or 
her  fisherman  on 
the  sea  The 
wiiil  is  moaning  among  the  cliffs,  and  now  and 
again  a  swirling  blast  will  tear  down  from  the 
hill  where  a  deep  ravine  cleaves  it  in  two,  and  it 
may  be  that  a  boat  which  was  making  for  the  land, 
t  upon  it,  bottom  upwards,  next  morning. 
Xd  wonder  that  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister, 
the  aged  grannie  in  the  ingle  nook,  alike  dread  the 
-.'.inter.  No  wronder  that  the  orphan  children  of 
Peter  .Macallum,  well  as  they  liked  their  snug 
little  but  under  the  bank,  and  friendly  as  they 
d  their  neighbours,  should  have  pondered  long 
before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  them  to  return  to  their 
birthplace,   the   dull  and   fog -bestridden  western 


metropolis — albeit  they  had  neither  relations  nor 
friends  there — to  facing  four  weary  months  of  the 
Sound  of  Mull  "  wi'oot  fayther."  At  the  end  of 
that  time  their  brother,  who  was  many  years  older 
than  any  of  them,  might  be  expected  home,  and  it 
would  be  his  business  then  to  decide  on  their 
future  life ;  but  as  long  as  Jem  remained  away,  no 
one  could  interfere  with  their  final  resolution  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  make  a  brave  fight  of  it. 
Another  uprooting,  such  as  had  taken  place  five 
years  before,  when  the  miserable  little  street  in 

the  lowest  part 
of  Glasgow  had 
been  exchanged 
for  their  present 
abode,  seemed  too 
great  an  under- 
taking to  con- 
template. They 
were  not  desti- 
tute. It  was 
Peter's  having 
succeeded  to  an 
unmarried  bro- 
ther's boat,  nets, 
and  all  appurten- 
ances, which  had 
caused  his  emi- 
gration, and  this 
heritage  he  could 
bequeath  to  his 
children.  To 
have  a  boat  and 
fishing  gear, 
meant  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  means 
of  subsistence 
among  the  people 
of  the  district, 
for  although  the 
two  girls  and  their 
brother  were  un- 
able to  manage  it 
themselves,  this 
boat  could  be 
hired  out  during 
the  herring  and 
mackerel  season,  and  brought,  in  this  way,  enough 
to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  cottage  with  its  small 
cabbage  garden,  and  a  little  over,  wherewith  to 
buy  meal  and  peats. 

Katie,  and  Janet,  and  Sandy  thought  they 
should  do  very  well.  The  garden  had  a  few  rows 
of  potatoes,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  greens  ;  they 
had  their  stack  of  peats  cut  and  covered,  and  the 
boat  was  in  good  repair,  fit  for  use  whenever  wanted. 
The  neighbours,  although  none  were  within  a 
mile,  were  nevertheless  to  be  depended  upon  for 
being  found  at  their  own  homes  when  wanted,  and 
were  invariably  ready  to  do  the  children  a  good 
turn  as  occasion  offered.     Colds  and  fevers  were 
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less  likely  to  come  nigh  their  dwelling  among  the 
pure  sea-breezes  than  in  the  murky  town,  and  the 
two  graves  in  the  kirkyard  which  they  passed 
every  Sabbath  Day  were,  above  all,  something  to 
cling  to,  when  nothing  else  was  left  of  the  parents 
who  had  thus  early  been  taken  from  them. 

They  dried  their  eyes,  poor  little  creatures,  and 
grew  quite  eager  in  their  interest,  as  they  consulted 
together  over  the  future.  Katie  was  fourteen ;  Janet 
was  twelve  ;  Sandy  was  somewhere  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age.  A  good  amount  of  work 
can  be  gone  through  by  hardy  little  frames  when 
the  hearts  are  willing,  though  the  fingers  are  small. 
Katie  could  both  cook  and  spin  all  that  was  needed 
for  home  consumption  ;  Janet  could  wash  and 
scrub  ;  and  Sandy,  when  he  came  home  from  the 
school,  to  and  from  which  he,  in  the  Highland 
phrase,  "  travelled  "  daily,  made  himself  so  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways  that  his  sisters  in  delight  and 
admiration  wondered  where  he  had  learned  to  be 
so  clever.  "  Sandy's  the  man  !  Sandy  will  find 
oot  the  way,"  they  were  wont  to  exclaim  when  a 
difficulty  occurred,  and  Sandy,  in  all  good  faith, 
believed  in  himself  to  the  full  as  much  as  they 
believed  in  him. 

It  was  a  pleasant  life  enough  on  the  whole,  and 
their  hearts  would  grow  quite  light  sometimes,  and 
they  would  sing,  and  shout,  and  dance  along  the 
shore,  when  the  sea  lay  still,  and  the  sun  peered 
forth  from  the  clouds  ;  but  they  used  to  shudder 
and  cower  together  over  the  smouldering  red  hearth, 
when  the  wind  broke  out  and  howled  over  their 
heads.  Then  what  Sandy  liked  to  hear  was  Katie 
reading  in  the  Big  Book  about  the  storm  that  was 
hushed  by  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  the  waves  that 
were  firm  ground  for  their  Lord's  feet.  Sandy 
could  understand  that,  and  he  thought  it  very 
wonderful  and  very  pleasant  to  listen  to,  while 
Katie  never  tired  of  reading  it  over,  nor  of  his 
questions,  and  his  ever-repeated  wish  that  he  had 
been  there  to  see.  Sometimes  the  minister  would 
turn  to  the  place,  and  give  them  a  whole  chapter 
for  the  morning  reading  at  the  kirk,  sometimes  he 
would  only  bring  in  one  of  the  texts  belonging  to 
the  part ;  but,  whichever  he  did,  a  smile  was  sure  to 
creep  over  Sandy  Macalluni's  face,  and  an  answer- 
ing smUe  from  Katie  and  Janet  showed  they  knew 
what  it  meant.  Every  Sabbath  Day  the  sisters 
took  Sandy  to  their  little  back  seat  in  the  loft,  and 
placed  him  between  them.  It  was  immaterial  to 
them  that  of  the  Gaelic  service,  which  came  first, 
they  did  not  understand  a  syllable ;  they  liked  to 
be  there,  for  all  three  felt  a  glow  of  pride  when  the 
moment  came  for  those  who  "  had  no  English  "  to 
depart,  and  then  all  saw, — the  neighbours  saw, 
and  the  minister  saw,  that  tlwy,  Katie  and  Janet 
and  Sandy  Macallum,  sat  still  in  their  places. 

"  Wat  or  dry,  cauld  or  heat,  thae  bairns  are  aye 
there,"  quoth  one  kindly  woman,  herself  from  the 
low  countries,  as  she  looked  after  the  three  as  they 
trotted  off  one  grey  December  morning;  "it's  my 


belief  that  the  Lord  taks  mair  heed  o'  Katie  and 
Janet  Macallum  and  that  bit  brither  o'  theirs,  than 
He  does  o'  the  haill  o'  the  rest  o'  the  island  !" 

Katie  and  Janet  and  Sandy  themselves  felt  that 
"  the  Lord  took  heed  o'  them."  The  Lord  was 
pleased,  they  knew,  if  they  did  well,  would  be 
grieved  and  offended  if  they  sinned. 

Their  simple  faith,  doing  all,  bearing  all,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  gave  them  no  trouble  as  to  doctrine, 
no  perplexity  in  their  round  of  daily  drudgery ; 
amidst  their  loneliness,  their  poverty,  and  their 
privations,  they  lived  with  the  constant  sense  of 
being  overshadowed  by  an  Almighty  presence,  mild, 
protecting,  benignant, — and  feared  nothing,  fearing 
Him. 

On  the  December  day  in  question,  the  hands  of 
the  little  ones  were  blue  with  cold,  and  their  feet 
were  numb  after  the  two  long  services  during  which 
they  had  sat  wet  and  chilled — having  been  caught 
in  a  shower  on  their  way  to  the  kirk ;  but  their 
eyes  were  dancing,  and  their  tongues  were  wagging 
as  fast  as  tongues  could  go,  on  the  homeward  route. 
Katie  had  broached  a  great  idea,  and  as  it  had 
escaped  her  early  in  the  day,  we  will  not  pause  to 
consider  how  largely  it  had  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nations of  all  during  the  past  three  hours. 

They  were  to  have  a  pudding  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

Katie  knew  how  to  make  a  pudding,  for  she  had 
often  helped  the  cook  at  the  farm  a  mile  off,  where 
the  gentlemen  came  to  shoot  in  the  autumn, — and 
the  materials  might  easily  be  had  at  the  shop  on 
the  quay.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  a  pudding,  just  such  a  pudding  as 
Katie  and  Janet,  at  least,  could  remember  seeing 
in  the  grand  Glasgow  shops ;  but  the  very  ease 
with  which  so  vast  an  undertaking  seemed  as  though 
it  might  be  accomplished  caused  each  little  flutter- 
ing heart  to  thrill  with  vague  apprehensions. 

"  There's  the  suet,  and  the  sugar,  and  the  flour, 
and  the  currants, — Dugald  has  them  a',"  confidently 
affirmed  the  progenitor  of  the  scheme.  "  Suet,  and 
sugar,  and  flour,  and  currants.  Sandy  can  fetch 
them  the  morn,  for  if  I'm  to  mak  a  pudding,  the 
house  maun  be  tidied  up  first,  and  Janet  maun  get 
in  the  peats.  The  suet  will  be  fourpence,  and  the 
flour  will  be  fourpence,  and  the  sugar  will  be  two- 
pence, and  the  currants  maun  just  be  twopence, 
whatever  they  want  for  them.  There's  a  haill 
shilling  in  the  box.  Sandy,  my  man,  I'm  thinking 
the  best  way  wad  be  for  you  just  to  tell  Dugald 
what  we  want,  and  he'll  gie  ye  the  things  accord- 
ing." 

Sandy  thought  so  too.  He  could  take  the 
shilling,  and  he  could  tell  Dugald  what  they  wanted 
^suet,  and  sugar,  and  flour,  and  currants — and  he 
could  also  inform  him  for  what  these  were  re- 
quired, namely  to  make  a  pudding ;  but  the  two- 
pences  and  the  fourpences  were  beyond  him. 

"Ay,  that's  best,"  he  acquiesced,  cheerfully. 
"  Gie  me  the  shilling,  and  I'll  bring  the  pudding," 
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and  that  point  settled,  he  went  off  to  sleep  and 
dreamed  of  feasting. 

The  next  day  was  sunless,  cheerless,  and  windy. 

"  See,  here,"  cried  Katie,  as  she  opened  the  door 
at  break  of  day,  "here's  yon  auld-farrant  silly- 
like pup  o'  Hector's  come  to  tak  shelter  wi'  us  ! 
Hey,  Sporran,  come  ben,  my  man,"  as  an  ill-made 
lumbering  collie,  only  half  grown,  followed  her 
inside.  "  He'll  hae  rin  awa  frae  the  farm  ;  Hector's 
aye  threepin  he's  nae  good — he  maun  just  bide  in 
the  hoose  till  we  tell  Hector  he's  here ;  or  he  can 
gang  wi'  you  to  the  shop,  Sandy." 

But  this  Sporran  declined  to  agree  to.  It  was 
eold  and  raw,  and  he  foresaw  unpleasautness  should 
he  be  detected  by  any  one  at  the  farm.  He  did  not 
fancy  running  for  his  life  more  than  once  in  a  day, 
and  he  had  already  had  that  experience.  Hector 
had  pronounced  him  unteachable  and  useless,  and 
he  bad  understood  as  well  as  if  the  words  them- 
selves had  conveyed  meaning  to  his  ear,  what  the 
expression  with  which  they  were  uttered,  portended. 
He  had  fled. 

"  He's  nae  good  to  me.  I  hae  nae  need  o'  him," 
affirmed  Sandy  Macallum,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  h  is  tone  to  threaten  evil,  and,  with  a  mind  at 
rest,  Sporran  threw  himself  down  full  length  upon 
the  hearth,  as  the  little  lad  set  off. 

No  need  to  warn  Sandy  from  loitering  by  the 
way  ;  his  mission  was  too  important,  its  object  too 
near  his  heart,  to  make  any  delays  a  matter  of 
temptation.  Before  his  return  was  expected,  and 
almost  before  all  was  ready,  he  was  there,  and  all 
his  parcels  hanging  on  him. 

"  Weel,  Sandy !  Noo,  Sandy  !  Sandy,  are  they 
a'  here  ?  Sandy,  what  keepit  ye  1  Sandy,  my  man, 
ye  hae  done  fine"  The  last  from  Katie,  with  a  kiss 
and  a  clap  of  delight,  as,  relieved  from  all  further 
responsibility,  Sandy's  joyous  soul  causes  his  little 
bare  toes  to  caper  on  the  floor. 

"  Hoo  lang  will  it  tak  on  the  fire  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  Maybe  an  hoor ;  maybe  twa.  Maybe  mair  nor 
that,  even,  Sandy.  We  maun  see  hoo  it  biles,  and 
we  maun  taste  at  times,  and  we  maun  just  watch," 
quoth  the  arbiter  of  fate  solemnly,  "for  there's 
nae  saying  wi'  a  pudding  what  may  happen." 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  added  Janet,  impressed,  "there's 
nae  saying." 

"Sandy,  laddie,  ye'll  no  be  hungry  'ore  it's 
ready,  for  there's  nae  piece  in  the  hoose,  and  ye 
ken  I  had  nae  time  for  firing  cakes,"  proceeded  the 
elder  sister,  after  a  time. 

Sandy  affirmed  his  indifference  to  "  pieces,"  and 
contempt  for  cakes.  He  wanted  nothing  but  his 
pudding,  and  for  his  pudding  he  would  contentedly 
wait,  provided  it  was  his  at  last.  He  clambered 
up  into  the  little  window-seat,  and  warmed  his  feet 
in  his  hands  by  turns. 

"  What  gangs  in  first,  Katie  V 

"  See  for  yoursel',  I  canna  attend  to  ye,  I  canna 
stop  to  speak."     But  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  a 


floury  currant  found  its  way  from  her  fingers  into 
the  little  rosy  open  mouth. 

"  Do  you  want  peats,  Katie  1" 

"  Dinna  speak  ;  I  canna  mind  ye,  amn't  I  telling 
ye?" 

"  Can  I  no  get  the  water  1" 

But  even  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  do ;  all 
was  ready ;  Janet  had  gathered  in  the  peats,  had 
washed  an  old  white  rag,  and  was  now  busily  sew- 
ing it  into  a  bag,  while  her  sister  chopped  the  suet ; 
and  all  the  materials,  even  to  the  jug  of  fresh  water 
from  the  spring,  were  on  the  table  beside  them. 
Nothing  remained  for  Sandy  but  inactivity. 

"  What's  that  on  the  window,  Sandy  V 

"  Only  the  water.  I  never  seed  the  water  come  so 
far  this  year,"  observed  Sandy,  turning  to  look  out. 

"  Was  that  the  water  on  the  window  V  inquired 
Katie,  coming  to  a  standstill.  "  Then  we  maim 
look  till  the  boat.  Come,  baith  the  twa  o'  ye. 
The  boat  mauna  lie  there,  to  be  washed  awa.  Come, 
Janet,  the  pudding  maun  wait,  and  it  will  be  nane 
the  waur.  Come,  Sandy,  ye  can  help  fine  when 
ye  like.  She'll  tak  us  a',  for  she  maun  be  pit  high 
up  on  the  grass,  or  she'll  no  be  safe.  Steek  the 
door,  that  the  fire  doesna  blaw  up  ower  fast,  and 
come." 

They  dragged  the  door  shut  behind  them,  and 
all  three  ran  swiftly  down  the  little  footpath  over 
the  rocks. 

It  took  them  all,  as  Katie  said,  to  do  what  was 
needed.  It  took  all  their  strength,  and  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  before  the  big  boat  was  fairly 
above  the  utmost  limit  that  the  waves  might  reach, 
when  impelled  by  a  spring  tide  and  in-blowing  wind. 

At  length,  however,  their  task  completed,  the 
youthful  owners  could  return,  with  renewed  zeal 
and  sharpened  appetites,  to  the  pleasanter  one 
awaiting  them  within.  Not  a  mouthful  has  passed 
their  lips  since  their  frugal  bowl  of  porridge  at  day- 
break, and  it  is  now  far  into  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  A  scamper  up  the  rocks,  a  rush  into 
the  cottage,  a  great  shock  and  start  to  Sporran, 
who  is  unaccountably  cringing  and  deferential  in 
his  welcome,  and  then — then,  there  falls  upon  the 
hearts  of  Katie,  and  Janet,  and  Sandy  Macallum 
such  a  sudden  chill,  such  a  cold  weight  of  grief 
and  despair  as  they  will  never  forget  to  the  latest 
day  of  their  lives. 

What  had  Sporran  done  ?  What  made  him  leap, 
scared  and  abject,  from  the  table,  as  the  door  burst 
open,  announcing  the  return  of  his  little  friends  ? 
What  confused  sense  of  shame  and  contrition  was 
it  that  caused  his  blinking  eyelids  to  quiver  and 
flicker,  as  the  eyes  beneath  furtively  scanned  the 
doorway  as  a  means  of  escape  1  0  guilty  Sporran  ! 
Ungrateful,  treacherous  hound  !  Righteous  indeed 
is  your  repentance,  if  it  is  repentance  which  agitates 
that  comfortable,  well-satisfied  frame, — for  not  one 
mouthful  of  the  promised  banquet,  not  one  morsel 
of  the  coveted  mixture,  will  those  poor  children 
ever  partake  of ! 
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Sandy — he  is  but  a  bairn,  they  say — sobs  aloud  ; 
then  Janet,  seeking  to  comfort,  herself  gives  way  ; 
and  last  of  all  Katie,  great  big  tired  Katie,  who 
would  willingly  have  divided  her  share  between  the 
other  two,  and  fasted,  well  content  had  they  been 
filled  with  plenty,  receives  them  both  into  her 
arms,  and  mingles  her  tears  with  theirs. 

But  did  they  thrust  the  villain,  the  robber,  out 
of  doors  ?  Did  they  belabour  his  distended  hide 
with  blows,  accompanied  by  angry  words  and  epi- 
thets 1  Did  they  regard  Sporran  henceforth,  as  he 
deserved  to  be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  an  outcast, 
a  pariah,  an  ingrate  ] 

They  might ;  who  would  have  blamed  them  ? 
Surely  that  disappointment,  that  bitter  end  to  their 
vision  of  bliss,  ought,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would 
have  been  a  case  for  vengeance  dire  and  terrible. 

Never  more  should  the  fell  marauder  have  crossed 
that  kindly  threshold  ;  never,  after  that  day  on 
which  they,  dinnerless,  wept  as  they  prepared  their 
poor  supper  for  which  only  that  morning  such  in- 
ward scorn  had  been  felt  by  all,  should  the  author 
of  their  woe  have  nestled  on  that  hospitable  hearth. 
Never  should  he  have  raised  his  eyes  to  theirs, 
have  crouched  to  their  touch,  have  followed  at  their 
heels. 

But  Katie  and  Janet  and  Sandy  Macallum 
thought  otherwise. 

When  Jem  came  home  in  the  spring,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  the  three  had  burdened  them- 
selves with  a  great,  hulking,  useless  collie,  whom 
nobody  wanted,  and  who  never  did  a  hand's  turn 
of  work. 

"  He  cam  to  us  and  ate  oor  pudding,  dinna  ye 
see?"  explained  Katie,  with  a  smile  and  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  head  that  had  been  concerned  in  the 
deed  ;  "  and  sae,  as  he  had  taen  his  dinner,  he  bit 
to  hae  his  bed  ;  and  then,  having  had  his  bed,  he 
couldna  but  expeck  his  breakfast ;  sae  it  fell  aboot 
that  we  keepit  him  athegither,  for  the  puir  thing 
had  been  hungered,  and  kenned  nae  better." 

"  Sae  that  was  a'  he  got  for  eating  your  pud- 
ding !  He  wad  ken  whaur  to  speer  for  his  meat 
anither  day." 

"  Na,  na  !"  said  Katie ;  "  Sporran  kens  better 
noo ;  we  teached  him.  But  an  he  hadna,  brither, 
we  couldna  but  have  keepit  him  a'  the  same  to 
show  we  thocht  nae  ill,  ye  ken." 

"  To  show  1     Whae  wad  ye  show  to  1" 

"  The  Lord,"  said  Katie,  simply. 

©n  a  Matrfj. 

ONWARD,  perpetually  moving, 
These  faithful  hands  are  proving 
How  quick  the  hours  steal  by  ; 
This  momentary  pulse-like  beating, 
'Tis  constantly,  methinks,  repeating, 
"Swift,  swift,  the  moments  fly." 

Reader  !  be  ready,  or  perchance  before 
These  hands  have  made  one  revolution  more, 
Life's  spring  is  snapped  :  you  die. 

Author  Unknown. 


Bofocrt  Eata  anti  tije  JFounfcation 
of  Suntiau  Scrjools,1 

"ROBERT  RAIKES,  "The  Father  of  Sunday 
Schools,"  as  he  has  been  called,  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  within  the  shadow  of  its  great  cathe- 
dral, on  the  14th  of  September  1735.  His  father 
was  a  printer,  the  publisher  of  the  Gloucester  Journal, 
whose  enterprise  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
an  age  when  it  was  illegal  to  do  so,  he  published 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  which  he  was  punished  on  two  occasions ; 
and  whose  philanthropy  was  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  every  charitable  object  was  advocated  in  his 
paper,  to  the  columns  of  which  George  Whitefield 
used  to  contribute.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  English  clergyman.  He  was  bred  to  his 
father's  business,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  it,  and  continued  editor  of  the  Journal 
until  1802. 

In  regard  to  active  works  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence, it  is  as  a  prison  philanthropist  that  we 
first  meet  with  him.  The  county  jail — part  of 
Gloucester  Castle — was,  when  Raikes  first  visited 
it,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Men  and 
women  were  huddled  together  in  wretched  apart- 
ments of  limited  accommodation,  without  sufficient 
light  or  air.  Immorality  of  all  kinds  reigned  side 
by  side  with  sickness  and  death.  The  city  jail 
was  little  better.  Years  before  we  hear  of  John 
Howard's  labours,  Raikes  was  busy  amongst  those 
prisoners,  personally  visiting  them,  and  making, 
through  his  paper,  earnest  appeals  for  them.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  much  good  amongst 
them,  and  lived  to  see  his  labours  crowned  by  the 
building  of  a  new  prison. 

The  principles  upon  which  Sunday  Schools  are 
founded  are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  as  old  as 
the  days  in  which  Christ  showed  that  all  human 
life  was  sacred,  asked  that  the  children  might  be 
suffered  to  come  to  Him,  and  taught  divine  lessons 
from  the  "  child  in  the  midst." 

We  see  evidence  of  a  growing  reverence  for 
child-life  in  the  law  of  Valentian,  making  infanti- 
cide a  capital  offence ;  in  the  work  of  the  mona- 
steries ;  in  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called 
Foundling  Hospitals  at  Treves,  at  Angers,  and  at 
Milan ;  and  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Rouen, 
that  a  child  laid  at  the  door  of  a  church  was  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  Church. 

These  are  many  examples  of  what  individuals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  endeavoured  in  their 
limited  way  to  do.  Raikes  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  imparting  instruction 
to  the  young  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

1  Robert  Raikes  :  Journalist  and  Philanthropist.  A 
History  of  the  Origin  of  Sunday  Schools.  By  Alfred 
Gregory.  Third  Thousand.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.  Sunday  School  Union  : 
56  Old  Bailey.     1877. 
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It  was  very  much  what  he  saw  in  his  visits 
t<i  the  prison  that  made  Kaikes  think  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  depravity,  of  which 
the  jails,  glutted  with  prisoners,  were  the  re- 
sult But,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  beginning 
of  the  scheme  was  entirely  owing  to  accident. 
"  Some  business,"  he  says,  "  leading  me  one  morning 
into  the  suburbs  of  the  city  where  the  lowest  of  the 
people  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at 
seeing  a  group  of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at 
play  in  the  streets.  I  asked  an  inhabitant  whether 
these  people  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
lamented  their  misery  and  idleness.  '  Ah,  sir,' 
said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  '  could 
you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a 
Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed ;  for  then 
the  street  is  rilled  with  multitudes  of  these  wretches, 
who,  released  that  day  from  employment,  spend 
their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  'chuck,' 
and  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid  as 
to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  hell  rather 
than  any  other  place.' "  This  led  Raikes  to  hire 
four  "  decent,  well-disposed  women  at  one  shilling 
a  Sunday  to  collect  the  children,  and  instruct  them 
in  reading  and  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  clergyman  of  the  district,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  proposal  as  to  lend 
his  assistance  by  going  round  to  the  schools  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  examine  the  progress  that  was 
made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  decorum  among 
such  a  set  of  little  heathens." 

The  general  outline  of  his  regulations  he  states 
thus,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  how  care- 
ful he  was  that  when  possible  the  children  should 
attend  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  with  regu- 
larity— a  point  that  might  be  made  more  of  by 
our  teachers  at  the  present  day  :  — "  The  child- 
ren were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning 
and  stay  till  twelve ;  they  were  then  to  go  home 
and  return  at  one,  and  after  reading  a  lesson  they 
were  to  be  conducted  to  church.  After  church 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  repeating  the  Catechism 
till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed  with 
an  injunction  to  go  home  without  making  a  noise, 
and  by  no  means  to  play  in  the  street."  He  also 
called  upon  the  parents  of  children  not  attending 
the  school,  and  remonstrated  with  them  on  the 
melancholy  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  so 
fatal  a  neglect  of  their  children's  morals. 

If  poor  clothing  was  given  as  an  excuse,  he  said, 
if  they  were  clad  in  a  garb  fit  to  appear  in  the 
streets,  he  should  not  think  it  improper  for  a  school 
calculated  to  admit  the  poorest  and  most  neglected. 
Clean  faces,  clean  hands,  and  hair  combed,  were  all 
he  wanted,  and  that  is  all  we  want  even  now. 
Thomas  Stock  was  the  name  of  the  clergyman  to 
whom  Raikes  applied,  and  who  always  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  him- 
Belf;  indeed,  many  have  claimed  for  him  more 
merit  in  the  matter  than  for  Raikes  himself.  As 
minister  of  the  parish,  Stock  took  upon  him  the 


principal  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  one 
third  of  the  expense.  The  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tution through  the  kingdom  is  justly  attributed 
to  the  constant  representations  which  Mr.  Raikes 
made,  in  his  own  paper,  of  the  benefits  which  he 
perceived  would  probably  arise  from  it." 

After  three  years  the  reformation  effected  was 
so  visible  that  the  Magistrates  passed  a  unan- 
imous vote  to  the  effect  that  "  the  benefit  of 
Sunday  Schools  to  the  morals  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  too  evident  not  to  merit  the  recognition  of 
this  Bench,  and  the  thanks  of  this  community  to 
the  gentlemen  instrumental  in  promoting  them." 

As  the  movement  spread,  Adam  Smith  wrote  of 
it :  "  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect  a  change  of 
manners  with  equal  ease  and  simplicity  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles." 

The  poet  Cowper  also  wrote  warmly  in  regard 
to  it.  John  Wesley  wrote  that  he  found  these 
schools  springing  up  wherever  he  went,  and  added 
that  "perhaps  God  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein 
than  men  are  aware  of."  Raikes  being  at  Windsor 
in  1787,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  sent  for 
him  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know  "by  what 
accident  a  thought  which  promised  so  much  bene- 
fit to  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  the  institution 
of  Sunday  Schools  was  suggested  to  his  mind, 
and  what  effects  were  observable  in  consequence 
on  the  manners  of  the  poor.  She  said  she  envied 
those  who  had  the  power  of  doing  good  by  thus 
personally  promoting  the  welfare  of  society  in 
giving  instruction  and  morality  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  common  people,  a  pleasure  from 
which,  by  her  position,  she  was  debarred." 

The  movement  continued  to  prosper,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  was  found  to  be  a  great  hindrance 
to  its  progress.  The  rate  of  payment  to  teachers 
was  from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  per  Sunday. 
From  1786  to  1800  £4000  was  thus  expended 
by  the  Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools.  Even  in  Gloucester,  the  movement  on 
account  of  this  received  a  check.  It  was  at  a 
meeting  of  Wesleyan  office-bearers  that  the  idea 
of  unpaid  teachers  first  originated.  While  lament- 
ing the  want  of  funds,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  Let 
us  do  the  work  ourselves  !" 

Once  begun,  the  system  found  favour  every- 
where, and  the  number  of  teachers  largely  and 
rapidly  increased.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  in 
Scotland  did  not  give  that  hearty  countenance  to 
the  movement  which  most  assuredly  it  deserved, 
though  to  the  honour  of  the  minister  be  it  said, 
there  was  in  one  parish  a  Sunday  School  in  the 
manse  as  early  as  1756.  If  my  information  is 
correct,  the  name  of  the  minister  was  the  Rev. 
David  Blair,  and  the  parish  was  Brechin.  The 
General  Assembly  in  1799  "condemned  in  severe 
terms  the  unauthorised  instruction  of  lay  teachers," 
and  some  of  the  teachers  were  threatened  with  legal 
proceedings  for  violating  the  statutes  by  which 
teachers  of  religion  were  compelled  to  obtain  a 
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license  and  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  ministers  stated  from  the  pulpit  that 
Sabbath  School  teaching  was  a  breach  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  others  threatened  to 
exclude  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  all 
parents  who  sent  their  children  to  the  Sabbath 
Schools. 

From  some  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  Sunday- 
School  teachers  were  marched  into  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  under  the  charge  of  constables,  to  ac- 
count before  the  magistrates  for  their  presumption. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  think  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  now  honourably  distinguished  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  Sunday  Schools  and  the  energy 
and  talent  of  its  teachers. 

About  Robert  Raikes  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  farther,  save  that  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  5  th  of  April  1811,  aged  75  years. 

One  day,  when  he,  then  an  old  man,  was  tak- 
ing a  visitor  through  the  streets  of  Gloucester, 
he  led  him  to  the  spot  in  a  back  street  where 
the  first  school  was  held.  "  Pause  here,"  said 
the  old  man ;  then,  uncovering  his  head  and 
closing  his  eyes,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent 
jaaver.  Then  turning  to  his  friend,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  he  said,  "  This  is 
the  spot  on  which  I  stood  when  I  saw  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  children  and  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  As  I 
asked,  'Can  nothing  be  done?'  a  voice  answered 
'  Try.'  I  did  try,  and  see  what  God  has  wrought. 
I  can  never  pass  by  the  spot  where  the  word 
'  try '  came  so  powerfully  into  my  mind,  with- 
out lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart  to  heaven  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  having  put  such  a  thought 
into  my  heart." 

Will  my  readers  think  about  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  their  parishes,  and  "  try  "  by  their  aid  to  help 
them  actively  and  practically1?  If  they  do  not 
teach,  perhaps  they  might  consider  how  best  they 
can  show  those  who  do  teach  that  they  appreciate 
their  work,  and  wish  them  "  God  speed  "  in  it. 

W.  W.  Tulloch. 

$?ofo  toe  got  up  our  Hocal  Supplement. 

rPHE  idea  of  a  localised  Parish  Magazine  was  one 
which  I  had  long  entertained.  For  no  one 
who  has  his  eyes  open  can  fail  to  see  that  now-a- 
days  the  Printing  Press  is  the  great  channel  through 
which  the  people  are  to  be  reached,  and  the  great 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  educated.  One 
monthly  penny  paper,  at  least, — "  Home  Words  " 
— is  published  on  this  plan,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  I  had  thoughts  some 
time  ago  of  introducing  it  into  the  parish  with  a 
Local  Supplement,  but  the  publisher's  terms  seemed 
beyond  our  reach  at  the  time,  and  the  plan  im- 
practicable. On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  first 
number  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  with  specimens  of 


Supplements,  showing  that  the  idea  had  actually 
taken  shape  in  our  own  Church,  I  felt  that  this 
was  the  very  thing  for  which  I  had  been  waiting, 
and  that  I  must  take  advantage  of  it.  Yet  the 
terms  for  printing  the  Supplements  were  just  as 
fabulous  for  us — a  rural  parish  of  500  inhabitants, 
the  best-off  of  whom  are  only  small  farmers  —  as 
those  of  the  English  paper  had  been.  I  did  not 
see  how  we  could  raise  the  cost  of  even  a  poor 
half-page  monthly,  and  my  ambition  aimed  at 
something  far  beyond  that. 

About  the  same  time  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 
an  amateur's  printing-press,  with  type,  etc.,  complete 
for  25s.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get  a 
press,  and  print  my  own  Supplement  much  cheaper 
than  the  terms  offered  at  headquarters.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  I  would  require  more  type 
than  went  along  with  the  25s.  press,  and  on  apply- 
ing to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  I  was  directed  to  Mr. 
John  Donaldson,  Printer's  Furnisher,  22  Niddry 
Street,  Edinburgh.  From  that  most  intelligent  and 
obliging  gentleman  I  got  a  really  useful  amateur's 
press  (having  meantime  found  that  the  25s.  one 
was  a  mere  toy),  capable  of  printing  two  pages 
7  inches  by  5,  along  with  type,  ink,  paper,  and 
everything  necessary  for  my  operations,  as  well  as 
instructions  for  my  guidance.  The  result  was  a 
Supplement  of  four  pages,  besides  as  many  of 
advertisements — of  which  more  anon — which  has 
been  continued  of  the  same  size  ever  since. 

As  it  was  my  intention  all  along  to  make  the 
Magazine  self-supporting,  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  press,  etc.,  recourse  was  had  to  advertising  in 
the  Supplement.  A  number  of  tradesmen,  etc.,  in 
the  neighbouring  town  readily  gave  advertisements 
on  terms  proportioned  to  our  circulation ;  and  al- 
though this  entailed  additional  expense  for  suitable 
type — the  whole  amounting  now  to  above  £12 — 
the  half  of  the  outlay  will  be  cleared  this  year  from 
this  source,  along  with  the  halfpenny  charged  for 
the  Supplement  itself. 

As  to  our  circulation  :  I  had  received  a  hint  for 
the  management  of  this  from  another  Church  of 
England  paper,  "Hand  and  Heart."  The  publishers 
of  that  paper,  at  the  time  it  was  started,  offered  a 
certain  number  of  copies  for  gratuitous  circulation 
to  any  minister  who  wished  to  introduce  it  into  his 
parish.  As  it  is  an  excellent  paper,  I  took  100 
copies,  sent  one  to  each  house  in  the  parish,  and  as 
the  result  a  small  number  of  copies  still  come  to 
the  parish.  On  the  same  principle  I  ordered  90 
copies  of  the  first  number  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  cut 
the  stitching  of  each,  inserted  my  Supplement 
(containing  a  letter  recommending  the  Magazine  to 
the  favourable  attention  of  the  parishioners)  within 
the  cover,  restitched  them,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
almost  every  house  in  the  parish,  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  scholars  at  the  public  school.  Then,  at  a 
Social  Meeting  of  the  Choir,  Bible-Class,  etc.,  I 
explained  the  matter,  and  requested  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  to  call  on  each  family 
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in  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  to  inquire  who 
wished  to  take  the  Magazine,  and  then  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  subsequent  numbers  to  those  who 
were  to  do  so  ;  the  price  to  be  Is.  6d.,  or  to  those 
who  gnulged  a  halfpenny  for  the  Supplement,  Is. 
annually.  My  expectation  was  that  we  should 
require  afterwards  about  50,  but  instead  our  circu- 
lation is  now  exactly  100,  although  16  of  those  go 
out  of  the  parish. 

The  above  account  lias  not  been  written  by  any 
means  with  the  idea  that  our  plan  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  model,  either  for  producing  a  Supplement  or 
for  circulating  the  Magazine,  but  merely  to  show 
that  in  this  matter,  as  in  everything  else,  "  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way."1  John  Reith, 

Minister  of  Eickarton. 

1  I  have  prepared  a  few  directions  for  working  such  a 
press  as  mine,  drawn  from  my  own  experience.  The 
Committee  of  "  Life  and  Work "  have  thrown  off  a  few 
copies,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  one  to  any  minister  or 
other  person  who  applies  for  it. 


"Spent  in  the  Service."  Memoir  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Achilles  Daunt,  Dean  of  Cork.  London.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     1879. 

"Spent  in  the  Service"  is  a  true  description  of  the 
life  of  this  man  ;  but  "The  Beauty  of  Holiness"  would 
have  been  even  a  truer  and  a  fuller  one.  No  doubt  he 
worked  with  a  passionate  devotion,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  for  the  Master  he  so  ardently  loved,  but  the  most 
wonderful  results  of  his  holy  life  were  achieved  not  by  his 
doings,  great  as  these  were,  but  by  his  being  what  he  was. 

No  words  seem  to  describe  his  perfect  childhood 
but  those  of  Holy  Writ,  "  He  grew  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  Heir  to 
one  of  the  oldest  properties  in  Cork  ;  a  delicate,  sen- 
sitive child,  cared  for  with  an  excess  of  tenderness 
almost  unparalleled,  he  might,  but  for  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  earnest  believing  prayers  of  his  parents, 
have  grown  up  selfish,  self-engrossed,  introspective  ; 
but  instead,  while  his  character  shows  all  the  bless- 
ings of  his  delicate  nurture — the  tender  sensitiveness 
to  others'  cares  and  troubles,  the  heart  brimming  over 
with  love  to  all  mankind — not  one  trace  of  self-seeking 
or  self-engrossment  is  seen  in  all  his  life.  Nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  things  which  to  most  men  are  "gain,"  he 
literally  counted  "loss"  for  Christ.  For  instance,  when 
he  was  appointed,  without  his  knowledge,  to  his  first 
living  of  Rincurran,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's 
property,  he  had  many  searchings  of  heart  about  accept- 
ing it,  just  because  he  felt  he  was  able  to  do  harder  and 
less  agreeable  work.  Only  the  manifest  leading  of  Provi- 
dence, that  he  should  be  there  to  comfort  his  father,  just 
bereaved  of  a  beloved  son,  reconciled  him  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  his  position.  And  similarly,  when  in  later 
life  he  received  the  unexpected  appointment  from 
Government  to  the  parish  of  Ballymoney,  and  had 
accepted  it,  he  was  so  distressed  to  find  afterwards  it 
was  a  large  charge  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  large 
living,  with  charming  rectory,  extensive  glebe,  and  easy 
that  lie  had  no  rest  or  peace  till  he  had  resigned 
it.  for  a  cure  wliere  the  emolument  was  smaller,  and  the 
work  was  hard  and  heavy. 

Such  a  man  us  this  wits  Achilles  Daunt;  no  ascetic, 
for  his  heart  was  ever  full  of  happy  mirth,  and  wherever 
he  went  lie  was  the  life  and  joy  of  the  circle.  A  public 
man,    a    much -.sought-after   preacher,   with  multitudes 


hanging  on  his  lips  ;  yet  his  whole  soul  was  ever  ready  to 
sympathise  with  a  friend, in  joy  as  in  sorrow  ;  the  young 
and  old,  the  sick  and  well,  the  child,  the  youth,  the 
maiden,  all  alike  went  to  him,  secure  of  his  sympathy. 
This  unfeigned  love  to  all  mankind  was  the  secret  of 
his  power  ;  and  it  came  from  a  heart  steeped  in  the  love 
of  God.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "He  studied 
the  life  and  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  so  earnestly,  that 
His  tender  and  unselfish  character  stood  out  before  him 
continually  as  an  object  of  unconscious  imitation.  No 
wonder  he  went  out  from  his  house  every  day  with  his 
heart  overflowing  with  affection,  and  yearning  to  help 
and  benefit  his  fellow-men." 


"Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  For  fifty  years 
Philanthropist  and  Scholar  in  the  East.  By  George 
Smith,  LL.D."  Second  Edition.  London.  John 
Murray.     1879. 

John  Wilson  was  born  in  Lauder  in  1804  ;  sailed  to 
India  in  1828  as  an  agent  of  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  ;  was  transferred  from  that  Society  in  1835 
(because  he  felt  that  it  hampered  his  Presbyterian  posi- 
tion) to  the  service  of. the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  joined  the  Free  Church  in 
1843,  and  continued  his  missionary  work  in  Bombay 
until  the  end  of  his  honoured  life  in  1875.  He  was  an 
eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  archaeologist ;  a  competent 
antagonist  of  the  most  learned  of  Indians,  even  in 
matters  specially  connected  with  their  own  faith  ;  a  wise 
and  trusted  adviser  of  successive  Indian  statesmen  ;  and, 
above  all,  a  man  whose  admirable  personal  character  and 
devotion  to  Christian  work  made  his  whole  life  an 
attractive  lesson  of  the  power  of  the  gospel.  He  was  not 
a  popular  English  writer  or  speaker ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  so  few  of  his  own  words  are  given 
by  his  biographer  in  the  volume.  The  book  is  full  of 
instruction  on  India  and  India  Missions. 


' '  Christianity  Confirmed  by  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimony  and  the  Deductions  from  Physical 
Science,  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S., 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers." 
Second  Edition.    David  Douglas.    Edinburgh.    1879. 

We  welcome  this  book  as  a  contribution  to  Christian 
Evidence  by  a  man  of  science  who  has  had  discernment 
to  observe  and  patience  to  follow  out  a  line  of  proof  never 
before  so  specially  presented.  He  states  his  purpose 
thus  : — "The  object  aimed  at  in  the  following  pages  is, 
as  alreadv  stated,  simply  to  collect  together  certain  Jew- 
ish and  Heathen  records  that  relate  to  the  predictions  of 
a  Messiah,  so  as  to  show,  from  writers  who  were  hostile 
to  Christianity,  or  who  were  unacquainted  with  its  teach- 
ing, that  those  predictions  were  widely  known  before 
the  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  fulfilled  in  His 
person.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  neither  the  New 
Testament  nor  any  Christian  writer,  though  sometimes 
quoted  in  collateral  illustration,  will  ever  be  founded  on 
as  an  authority." 

"  Bible  Lessons,"  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Edgar,  M.A., 
Minister  of  Newburgh.     Blackwood.     1875. 

These  admirable  volumes  have  no  equal  in  their  de- 
partment. They  are  the  result  of  much  patient  study 
by  an  able  minister  who  has  learned  in  his  own  experi- 
ence how  greatly  needed  such  helps  are  to  the  Minister, 
the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  the  Home  Missionary. 
They  arc  full  of  learning,  of  piety,  and  of  practical 
wisdom  ;  and  ought  to  be  well  known  in  every  parish  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  the  Manse,  the  Young  Men's 
Society,  and  the  Sabbath  School. 


FOR     THE     YOUNG. 


&  mttlc  Action  anti  its  Results, 

["  have  an  only  daughter  who  is  very  sickly  and 
weak,  and  whom  I  love  with  my  whole  heart. 
Once  when  I  had  been  away  in  Gothenburg  for  a 
whole  week,  and  was  on  my  way  home,  I  went  into 
a  fruit  shop  and  bought  two  unusually  large  red- 
cheeked  apples — the  nicest  I  could  find.  With 
these  in  my  pockets  I  stepped  into  the  waiting- 
room  at  the  station,  and  the  first  object  my  eyes 
fell  upon  was  a  little  girl  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  I  went  forward  to  the  child  and 
asked  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

"  I  have  lost  my  mother,"  she  replied,  looking 
up  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  She  has  gone 
home  and  taken  my  return  ticket." 

The  girl's  grief  broke  out  afresh  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  when  I  looked  at  her  ragged  dress,  I 
easily  understood  that  the  loss  of  the  return  ticket 
was  a  serious  matter  for  her. 

The  mother's  conduct  seemed  to  me  most  re- 
markable, and  I  resolved  to  make  further  inquiries, 
and  began  by  asking  her  name. 

"  Martha  Lindmark,"  answered  the  child. 
"Is  your  father  living?"  continued  I. 
She  nodded  assent,  but  the  sobbing  broke  out 
again,  so  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful apples,  saying, 

"  There,  my  little  child,  dry  your  eyes,  and  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Probably  the  child  had  never,  in  all  her  life, 
seen  such  beautiful  fruit,  for,  as  if  by  magic,  her 
tears  vanished,  and  she  looked  at  the  apple  with 
astonishment  and  wonder,  then  began  to  thank  me, 
but  I  interrupted  her,  saying, 

"  I  bought  it  for  my  own  little  girl,  but  were 
she  here,  she  would  be  quite  willing  that  I  should 
give  it  you." 

I  found  that  she  went  to  Bergsjodal  station — 
the  same  as  myself. 

I  explained  the  circumstances  to  the  station- 
master,  promising  that  if  the  child's  father  or 
mother  did  not  meet  her  at  Bergsjodal  and  give  up 
the  ticket,  I  would  pay  for  her  journey.  When  the 
waiting-room  door  was  opened,  I  took  little  Martha's 
hand,  and  stepped  into  a  third-class  carriage. 

The  girl,  who  all  this  time  had  been  feasting  her 
eyes  on  the  nice  red-cheeked  apple,  now  began  to 
taste  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  all  eaten,  her  tears 
began  again  to  flow,  and  for  some  minutes  her 
whole  body  shook  with  her  sobs. 

"  So  !  so !  my  little  child,"  said  I,  stroking 
Martha's  cheek.  "  Do  not  cry  ;  you  will  soon  be 
home,  and  if  your  parents  are  not  at  the  station,  I 
will  pay  for  your  journey." 

"I  am  so  frightened  that  I  will  be  beaten,  be- 
cause I  lost  my  mother  in  the  market-place," 
sobbed  the  child. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  will  beat  you  1"  I  asked. 


"Father  and  mother — they  always  beat  me 
when  I  do  anything  wrong — father  always  beats 
me  most." 

The  poor  child  seemed  already  in  her  thoughts 
to  feel  the  blows,  for  her  whole  body  trembled,  and 
her  face  was  white  with  terror.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  not  be  beaten,"  said  I,  "if  you  tell  your 
parents  straightforward  how  it  happened  that  you 
lost  your  mother." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  went  with  me ;  otherwise,  I 
know  too  well  that  as  soon  as  father  comes  home 
he  will  beat  me,"  said  Martha,  with  a  supplicating 
look. 

This,  however,  I  could  not  do. 
"  Where  is  your  home1?"  I  asked  :  "or  how  can 
I  meet  your  father  ?" 

"  We  live  in  the  little  red  cottage  beside  the 
lake ;  but  you  will  not  meet  my  father  there,  for — 
he — is — is — is — never  at  home." 

Suddenly  I  understood  her  distress.  "  Is  he 
perhaps  at  the  public-house  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  he  will  be  there;"  and  while  her  cheeks 
reddened  with  burning  blushes,  the  tears  fell 
thickly  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

My  heart  was  sorrowful  for  the  little  child's 
grief,  and  I  racked  my  brains  to  discover  some 
means  of  helping  her.  A  thought  struck  me ; 
taking  the  other  apple  out  of  my  pocket,  I  held  it 
out  to  her,  saying, 

"  Take  this,  Martha  dear,  and  the  moment  you 
see  your  father,  run  forward  and  give  it  to  him 
with  a  kiss." 

"  I  haven't  kissed  my  father,  not  for  a  very 
long  time,"  she  said ;  and  what  a  sad  story  these 
few  words  told. 

"  My  poor  little  lass,"  sighed  I ;  "  take  the  apple 
and  try.  God  have  pity  on  both  him  and  you ; 
perhaps  your  father  will  kiss  you  this  afternoon. 
Here  we  are  already  at  the  station." 

After  getting  out  of  the  railway  carriage,  I 
asked  about  Martha's  return  ticket,  and  was  told 
that  her  mother  had  left  it  with  one  of  the 
porters ;  so  little  Martha  and  I  said  farewell. 
As  I  stood  ready  to  step  into  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  me,  I  saw  a  tipsy  man  come 
staggering  along  the  road.  Immediately  my  little 
railway  friend  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  the  apple  to  him.  This  haggard,  wretched- 
looking  man,  then,  was  the  father  who  had  drunk 
up  all  his  love  for  his  child  in  brandy  ! 

The  man  looked  at  the  child,  and,  with  an  oath, 
raised  his  hand  to  strike  her.  With  a  half- 
stifled  scream  she  offered  him  the  apple,  saying, 
"  Here's  an  apple  for  you,  father,  which  a  kind 
gentleman  in  the  railway  carriage  gave  me." 

Her  words  and  action  were  very  simple  yet  they 
seemed  to  move  the  man.  The  raised  hand  dropped 
to  his  side,  the  other  grasped  the  child's  hand 
which  held  the  apple,  and,  as  if  seized  by  a  new 
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thought,    he    bout    down    and    kissed    his    little 
daughter. 

I  stepped  into  the  carriage  and  drove  away  ; 
but  as  I  drove  past  them,  I  could  see  by  the 
girl's  motions  that  she  was  pointing-  me  out  to  her 
lather  as  the  person  who  had  Bent  him  the  apple. 

Three  years  afterwards  I  was  speaking  at  a 
temperance  meeting  in  the  parish  in  which  Bergs- 
jodal  is  situated.  "When  it  was  over  I  went  back 
to  my  room  in  the  hotel,  but  had  scarcely  got  there 
when  I  heard  some  one  knocking  at  the  door.  I 
cried  •■  Come  in," 
and  a  poor  but  re- 
spectably dressed 
man  entered. 

I  rose,  asked 
him  to  sit  down, 
and  tell  me  his 
errand. 

"Have  you 
quite  forgotten 
my  appearance  ? " 
he  asked. 

'■  Excuse  me, 
but  I  do  not 
remember  hav- 
ing seen  you 
before." 

"  That  does 
not  surprise  me, 
for  you  have  only 
seen  me  once,  and 
that  but  a  pass- 
ing glance;  and 
certainly  I  look 
a  very  different 
man  now  from 
what  I  did  on 
the  day  that  I 
took  the  apple 
you  sent  me  out 
of  my  little  Mar- 
tini's hand." 

"  Are  you  real- 
ly Martha  Lind- 
mark's  father?" 
I  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"Yes,  I   am 


"  Here's  an  apple  for  you,  father. 


really  Nils  Lindmark.  Ah  !  it 
was  a  blessed  moment  when  she  gave  me  the  apple 
you  sent  me.  The  gift  touched  a  tender  chord  in 
my  heart  which  had  long  been  voiceless,  and  then 
she  held  up  her  mouth,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years  pressed  her  soft  lips  to  mine. 

'•  We  had,  and  still  have,"  he  resumed  after  a 
pause,  "  in  our  parish  a  young  minister  who  had 
often  done  his  best  to  awaken  me,  but  who  was 
always  treated  by  me  with  scorn  and  abuse. 
When  I  was  going  home  on  that  evening  with 
my  little  Martha's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  and  bend- 
ing down  every  few  minutes  to  kiss  her,  we  met 


him  on  the  narrow  path  that  leads  through  the 
forest.  He  stopped  and  asked  me  if  I  was  in  any 
trouble,  as  I  seemed  so  agitated.  I  answered  him 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  we  sat  down  together 
on  the  grass  amongst  the  fir  trees  in  serious 
conversation,  whilst  fast  asleep  on  my  breast 
rested  my  little  Martha's  tired  head.  This  con- 
versation was  our  first,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
our  last,  and  how  much  I,  my  wife,  and  my 
little  Martha  have  to  thank  him  for,  God  only 
knows.     May  He  bless  our  dear  young  pastor  !" 

"  Were  you  as 
great  a  drunkard, 
then,  when  you 
married?" 

"No.  Certain- 
ly not.  I  was  con- 
sidered a  hearty 
sort  of  fellow, 
who  liked  to  take 
a  glass  or  two ; 
but  you  know 
well  enough  how 
that  ends.  Step 
by  step  I  wan- 
dered down  the 
drunkard's  path, 
always  becoming 
worse  and  worse 
both  as  husband 
and  father;  yes, 
alas !  I  dragged 
my  wife  also 
down  this  ter- 
rible road.  If 
God  in  a  way  so 
wonderful  and 
full  of  love  had 
not  gone  after 
us  both,  where 
would  we  have 
ended?  God 
seems  to  love  to 
show  His  Omni- 
potence by  using 
the  most  insignifi- 
cant means.  Yes! 
Such  a  great,  all- 
the  rescue  of  a 


powerful   God   will  even   begin 
miserable  being  by  means  of— an  apple." 

"  You  are  right,  God's  blessing  went  with  my 
gift ;  therein  lay  its  great  power.  To  give  away 
an  apple  is  in  itself  no  great  thing,"  answered  I, 
deeply  moved. 

"God  bless  both  you  and  our  young  pastor!" 
said  he.  "God  send  many  more  ministers  to  look 
after  the  poor  drunkards  !  Then  we  would  not 
have  so  many  wretched  homes,  miserable  wives, 
and  unhappy  children." 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  "  Clara,"  by 

William  Grant. 


Note. —  The  Volume  containing  the  Magazine  for  1879  can  be  had — in  Cloth,2s.  6d.;  in  Stiff  Paper  Boards,  Is.  9<7. 
Ca  K  for  binding  the  Numbers  can  also  be  had — Cloth,  Is.;  Paper,  9d.  Ministers  and  others  wishing  quantities  arc 
requested  to  send  their  vrders  TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings. 

Sunday. 
Fellowship  Meeting         .         .        Mission  Hall,  10  A.M. 
Mr.  Macrae's  Young  Men's  Class     .         do.  6  p.m. 

Service  (Rev.  J.  Turnbull)        .         .         do.        7.30  p.m. 
Children's  Church     do.   .         .      Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 

Service do.  6.30  p.m. 

School do.  4  P.M. 

Girls'  School  ....    Brunswick  Street,  4  P.M. 

Boys'  School do.  6  P.M. 

Monday. 
Young  Women's  Association  and  )  Misgion  SaJj   g 

Bible  Class  .         .         .        i 

Mothers'  Meeting    ....  do.  3  p.m. 

Do.  ....    Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Tuesday. 
District    Visitors'     SuMay ^School  j  Missioll-.HalJi 3p>M. 

Teachers,  etc.,  first  luesday  (3d)  \ 
Service  (Mr.  Cochrane)         .         .         .         do.-        7  P.M. 
Music  Class  (Theory)  ...         do.  8.15  p.m. 

Wednesday. 
Young   Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing 
Class  (Miss  Miller)    . 

Thursday. 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting,   12th  and  26th.      Sub- 
ject— 2  Thessalonians  ;  Church,  3  P.M. 
Bible  Readings  (for  the  Young),  5th  and  19th.     Subject 


Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 


Subj 


eels. 


Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Home  Lane,  7  P.M. 

Matt,  xxiii.  13-39. 
Matt.  xxiv. 
Matt.  xxv.  1-14. 

„       15-46. 
Home  Lane,  8  p.m. 
Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  on  afternoon  of  first  Sunday  of 
month.     Members  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children, 
to  call  on  the  Minister  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
Saturday,  from  7  to  8. 

Information  with  reference  to  vacant  sittings  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Beadle  at  the  Church,  or  from  Mr. 
Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street. 


-Life  of  Elijah 
Service  (Mr.  Macleod) 

Feb.    5 

„    12  .         . 

„    19  .        . 

„    26  .         . 

Temperance  Association 
•Choir  Practising 


Congregational  Fund. 

The  Members  of  the  Congregation  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  another  year  to  the  Congre^ 
gational  Fund. 

It  is  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  WELL-BEING  AND 
PROSPERITY  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  that  this 
Fund  should  be  liberally  supported.  It  is  devoted  to 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  CONGREGATION  ITSELF, 
and  has,  therefore,  an  undoubted  claim  on  the  support  of 
every  Member  and  Adherent  of  St.  Stephen's.  Be  it 
remembered  that  in  a  large  Congregation  like  ours,  with 
an  extensive  Parochial  organisation,  there  are  numerous 
and  constantly-recurring  demands,  which  cannot  be  met 
without  a  large  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  Stipend  and 
the  Maintenance  of  Ordinances.      Interior  repairs  and 


improvements  of  the  Church  are  needed  from  time  to 
time,  and  many  other  matters  have  to  be  attended  to, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  our 
worship  with  comfort  or  propriety.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Fund  has  to  meet  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  and 
Lay  Missionary,  beside  the  "  Supplement  of  Stipend,"  the 
expenses  of  the  Mission  Hall  in  Jamaica  Street,  and  so 
forth.  For  these,  and  other  items  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  fully  £600  will  be 
required  for  the  current  year. 

A  statement  of  the  amount  collected  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  disbursed, 
has  already  been  distributed  in  the  pews,  but  the 
Treasurers  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congregation,  through  the  Magazine,  to  the  very  im- 
portant purposes  accomplished  by  the  Fund.  The  liber- 
ality of  St.  Stephen's  in  supporting  the  Missionary 
Schemes  of  the  Church  and  many  charitable  objects  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  but  ;  while  we  would  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  this  liberality  should  be  curtailed, 
we  venture  to  remind  our  fellow-worshippers  that  THEY 
OWE  A  DUTY  TO  THEMSELVES,  and  are  assuredly 
called  upon  to  contribute  what  may  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  congregational  vigour  and  life, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  great  central  force  by  which, 
humanly  speaking,  all  other  operations  are  kept  in 
motion.  Here  is  one  practical  method  by  which  all  can 
manifest  that  "  spirit  of  loyalty  "  to  their  own  congrega- 
tion which  was  so  earnestly  enforced  at  the  recent  Social 
Sleeting. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Collections  made  on  the 
four  Communion  Sabbaths  of  the  year  are  in  aid  of  this 
Fund.  We  are  aware  that  on  the  part  of  some  there  is 
a  feeling  that  these  occasions  are  not  altogether  suitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  what  object  can  be  more  sacred 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  the 
support  of  those  agencies  by  which  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  known  in  our  own  Parish  ? 

The  Fund  depends  MAINLY,  however,  on  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  for  these  Collectors  will,  after  due  notice, 
call  on  Members  of  the  Congregation  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Colin  G. 
Macrae,  W.S.,  57  Castle  Street. 

COLIN  G.  MACRAE,  »  Honorary 

JAMES  W.  WINCHESTER,  \  Treasurers. 


Young  Men's  Bible  Classes. 

A  Social  Meeting  of  Mr.  Macrae's  Class  was  held  in 
Mr.  M'Laren's  Academy,  Hamilton  Place,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  many  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  young  men  being  present. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  addresses  of  a  practical  and 
instructive  kind  were  given  by  Mr.  Macrae,  Mr.  Hardie, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Macleod,  while  the  music  seemed 
to  be  highly  appreciated. 

A  somewhat  similar  meeting,  in  connection  with  the 
Class  so  long  and  successfully  conducted  by  Bailie 
Tawse,  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  S.  St.  Andrew  Street,  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d.  At  this  Meeting  also  the  attendance  was 
very  numerous,  while  the  proceedings  were  both  varied 
and  interesting.*''  Some  were  present  who  had  joined  the 
Class  37  years  ago. 
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Collections  for  Schemes  of  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1879. 

lu  March.  Endowment  Scheme  .  .  .  £107  16  0 

April.  Colonial  Missions       .  .  .        64  11  6 

Hay.  Highland  Committee  .  53    1  6 

Juno.  Jewish  Mission.          .  .  82     7  0 

July.  Small  Livings  Fund  .  .  55  14  0 

Sept.  Foreign  Churches      .  .  19    7  0 

Oct.  Patronage  Compensation  .  30    0  0 

Nov.  Foreign  Missions        .  .  .     128     4  0 

Dec.  Home  Mission   .        .  .  94    6  6 

Deo.  General  Funds  .        .  .  45  11  6 

£680  19     0 

The  amount  tor  1878  was  £648  :10s.,  so  that  for  last 
year  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  which  is  still  more 
marked  when  compared  with  the  years  previous  to  1878. 
This  is  a  result  lor  which  we  may  well  be  thankful,  not 
because  it  expresses  Al.l.  we  could  do,  or  ought  to  do,  but 
it  proves  that  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  back-going  in 
the  Missionary  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  Congregation. 
May  God  stir  us  up  to  do  even  better  things  than  these 
for  His  Kingdom  and  Glory  ! 

The  Collections  made  during  1879  for  other  purposes 
were  as  follow  : — 

In  Jan.     For  Poor £160     5     0 

Feb.     St.  Stephen's  Schools    .         .  .        89   16     0 

Nov.   Royal  Infirmary    .         .        .         .     128  10     0 

At  various  times  for  Congregational  Purposes       87     0     0 


£465  11     0 


Collections  appointed  for  1880. 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  ami  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature." 

The  following  are  the  days  fixed  by  the  Kirk-Session 
for  Collections  in  1880.  In  almost  every  case  the  days 
are  those  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Endowment  Scheme    .         .         .         Feb.      15. 

St.  Stephen's  Schools  ...  ,,       29. 

Colonial  .Missions         .         .         .         March  14. 


Jewish  Mission   . 

April 

18. 

Highland  Committee  . 

May 

16. 

Small  Livings 

June 

13. 

Patronage  Compensation 

July 

11. 

Home  Mission 

Oct. 

17. 

Poyal  Infirmary  . 

Nov. 

Foreign  Missions 

Dec. 

12. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  two  very  important 
Collections  fall  to  be  made  this  month.  The  "  Schemes  " 
Collections  commence  with  "  ENDOWMENT."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Scheme,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  moderate 
endowment  of  a  strictly  territorial  ministry,  adequate  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vitality  of  the  National  Church  that  it  should 
be  vigorously  carried  on,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Con- 
gregation will  show  their  appreciation  of  its  value  and 
importance  by  contributing  liberally  on  the  loth. 

The  Parish  SCHOOLS,  now  about  the  only  Schools  in 
Scotland  which  can  be  called  by  this  once  familiar  name, 
have  always  been  well  supported.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  Collection  last  year  was  not  quite  up 
to  ill.-  mark,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
EXPENSE  of  the  SABBATH  SCHOOLS  has  to  he 
1  from  this  source.  Both  the  Week-day  and  Sab- 
bath Schools  are  very  numerously  attended,  and  are  all 
in  vigorous  operation. 

The  Temperance  Association. 

Tin-  Annual   Social   Meeting  of  this  Association  was 

held  in  the  Upper  School,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the  even- 

January   10th.       There   was  a   huge  attendance, 

affording  evident  tokens  of  the  continued  interest  which 


is  felt  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  which  has  already 
done  much  good  in  the  Parish,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
support  and  sympathy.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Milne,  Mr.  Neil,  Rev.  John  Turnbull,  and 
by  Mr.  Maeleod.  The  Choir  contributed  some  excellent 
music,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

"  Local  Supplement  Fund." 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  : — 

A  Subscriber 

Anonymous 

Rev.  N.  Maeleod 

Misses  Mure 

Miss  Patton       .         .         . 

Mrs.  Jamieson  Torrie 

Miss  Saunders   . 

A  Friend 

Miss  Ranken     . 

Misses  Douglas 

Mrs.  Anderson 

M.  H.  M.  .         .      ■   . 

Two  Friends 

Col.  Leven 

A  Friend 

Mr.  Moffat 


As  upwards  of  £12  have  still  to  be  raised,  further  con- 
tributions will  be  gladly  received.  These  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Maeleod,  or  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Hardie,  8  St.  Andrew 
Square. 

Psalmody  Association. 

The  Congregation  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Col- 
lection for  Choir  purposes  will  shortly  be  made  by  "book," 
as  usual.  The  Choir  is,  to  a  large  extent,  voluntary, 
and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  kindly  give  their  services  in  this  way.  No  more 
important  service  could  be  rendered  than  by  assisting  to 
lead  the  praises  of  the  Church.  Those  who  have  the 
"gift"  of  music  should  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  use  it  in  this  way,  and  they  should  always 
do  so  in  a  strictly  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT,  praying  that 
what  they  sing  with  their  lips  they  may  believe  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  they 
may  practise  in  their  lives.  Perhaps  this  is  an  aspect  of 
the  matter  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in 
Congregational  life.  In  many  instances  the  members 
of  Choirs  hardly  consider  themselves,  and  are  not 
looked  upon  by  others,  as  "Christian  workers"  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  expression  ;  whereas  their  work — save 
that  of  him  who  preaches  the  Word — is  the  highest  of  all. 
Remembering  the  high  honour  of  the  position  which 
they  occupy  and  the  sacred  character  of  their  vocation, 
they  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  set  an  example  to 
all  their  fellow-worshippers  as  regards  reverence,  regular- 
ity, and  obedience.  They  should  not  allow  trifling 
causes  to  detain  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
They  should  watch  against  breaches  of  unity  and  readiness 
to  take  needless  offence.  They  should  seek  to  be  true 
"helpers"  to  the  Minister,  who  looks  to  them  for  help, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  worship  of 
God  in  a  becoming  manner.  We  desire  that  the  Choir 
should  feel  'their  responsibility,  and  that  they  should 
know  that  their  ' '  labour  of  love  "  is  appreciated  by  the 
Minister  and  the  Congregation. 

While,  however,  the  Choir  is  to  a  large  extent  volun- 
tary, as  already  stated,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Psalmody  expenses  are  large,  although  very  moder- 
ate in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  of  many  other 
Churches  for  a  like  purpose.  This  is  one  of  .the  few  Col- 
lections in  St.  Stephen's  which  hardly  ever  amounts  to 
what  is  absolutely  required. 
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&  Countrg  Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bartt,  M.A. 

•'  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand :  for  tho  u  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

— ECCLESIASTES  xi.  6. 

THE  scenes  and  occupations  of  country  life  ought 
to  help  us  in  many  ways  to  understand  and 
remember  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
ought  to  make  the  scenes  and  occupations  of 
country  life  full  of  a  higher  meaning  than  nature 
has  given  them.  Our  daily  intercourse  with 
nature  in  all  the  changeful  aspects  of  its  vary- 
ing seasons,  should  supply  us  with  daily  Bible  illus- 
trations ;  while,  by  an  association  of  ideas  which 
we  might  do  much  to  cherish,  but  too  often  utterly 
neglect,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  should  clothe 
with  a  rich  suggestiveness  the  familiar  sights  of 
our  country  life,  making  them  for  us  the  patterns 
of  heavenly  things,  and  furnishing  us  with  daily 
Bible  lessons. 

Sowing  may  well  be  taken  as  emblematic  of  all 
kinds  of  work,  the  results  of  which  are  not  at  once 
apparent,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  which  in  any 
particular  case  is  not  certain.  Seedtime  is  an  anxious 
and  busy  time  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  Hav- 
ing carefully  chosen  what  they  consider  good  seed, 
they  have  much  to  do  to  prepare  the  soil  for  it ;  and, 
knowing  that  the  days  of  spring  will  soon  pass  by, 
they  are  diligent  from  morning  till  evening.  But 
they  do  not  expect  an  immediate  result.  They 
cannot  be  sure  of  any  one  sowing  that  it  will  prove 
productive,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  con- 
tinually remind  them  how  often  there  is  one  that 
soweth  and  another  that  reapeth,  and  that  the 
hand  which  scattered  the  seed  in  spring  may  not 
gather  the  crop  in  autumn.  So  their  work  is  in- 
deed a  work  of  faith. 

Looking  at  the  connection  in  which  it  stands, 
we  can  see  that  we  ought  to  take  this  text  in  what 
we  are  wont  to  call  a  "  spiritual  sense."  But,  per- 
haps, we  may  for  a  moment  regard  it  in  its  literal 
meaning.  Idleness,  sloth,  and  thriftlessness,  waste 
of  time,  of  strength,  of  money,  are  unchristian  and 
sinful  in  their  degree ;  and  if  any  one  were  to 
neglect  his  house  or  his  family,  his  farm  or  his 
service,  on  the  plea  that  such  cares  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  religious  man,  he  would  thereby,  to 
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say  the  least,  place  his  religious  profession  under 
the  gravest  suspicion.  Misfortune  and  infirmity 
will  bring  many,  in  spite  of  their  best  exertions, 
to  poverty  and  want,  and  all  such  deserve  our 
tender  sympathy  and  ready  help.  But  there  are 
many  who  come  to  debt,  and  pauperism,  and 
beggary,  without  any  such  excuse,  and  for  whom  to 
be  dependent  on  others  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  shame  !  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

But  God  did  not  give  us  minds  and  hearts  with 
immeasurable  capacities  for  thinking  and  for  loving, 
merely  that  we  might  be  good  farmers,  or  skilful 
tradesmen,  or  handy  workers,  our  higher  being 
uncared  for,  our  higher  functions  undischarged; 
our  "  spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine 
issues."  The  wise  man  is  here  teaching  us  the 
duty  of  being  in  every  way  helpful  to  one  another, 
the  same  duty  which  Paul  urged, — "To  do  good  and 
communicate  forget  not," — and  in  pressing  this  ex- 
hortation upon  his  readers  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  in  the  way  of  doing 
good.  "  To  cast  our  bread  on  the  waters,"  however 
we  may  understand  the  phrase,  does  not  seem  a 
very  hopeful  work.  Your  prudent  self-seeking  man 
will  regard  it  doubtfully.  "  To  give  "  with  a  free 
hand  not  a  pittance  merely,  but  "  a  portion,"  not  to 
one  only  but  "  to  seven,"  yea,  even  "  to  eight,"  not 
knowing  all  the  while  what  evil  may  come,  and  how 
soon  we  or  our  families  may  be  in  want,  will  seem 
to  many  to  be  imprudent  and  uncalled  for  in  the 
last  degree.  To  sow,  and  to  sow  diligently,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  while  the  season  lasts,  though 
winds  and  clouds  be  threatening  and  adverse,  and 
though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  sowing  will 
bring  to  us  a  harvest,  this  to  your  man  of  "  safe 
outlays  and  quick  returns "  may  seem  hazardous 
and  unwise.  But  in  true  faith  there  is  truest 
wisdom.  He  who  in  that  spirit  casts  his  bread 
upon  the  waters  shall  find  it  after  many  days.  The 
man  who  has  in  him  that  faith  which  worketh  by 
love  will  give  a  portion  to  seven  and  also  to  eight, 
for  even  as  he  knows  not  what  evil  may  be  upon 
the  earth,  so  he  knows  not  how  soon  his  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  may  be  at  an  end.  In  the  place 
where  his  lot  has  fallen  there  shall  he  work,  un- 
dismayed by  any  difficulties  which  a  hopeful  energy 
can  overcome,  and  though  he  knows  not  all  God's 
ways  of  working,  yet  trusts  he  in  Him  who  "  maketh 
all." 
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A  COUNTRY  SERMON. 


Iu  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  !  In  the  morning, 
when  thy  life  is  fresh  and  the  dews  of  thy  youth 
sparkle  in  the  brightness  of  the  new-born  day  ;  in 
the  morning,  when  thy  pulses  bound  and  thy  heart 
beats  strong,  when  thy  mind  is  clear  and  thy  soul 
unstained,  and  God's  great  field  lies  open  and 
ready  for  thy  work — sow  thy  seed  !  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  tired  thee,  and 
long  hours  of  hard  work  have  wearied  thee,  and  the 
rude  buffetings  of  the  rough  day  have  beaten  thee  ; 
before  labour  has  stiffened  thee,  or  sickness  worn 
thee,  or  failure  vexed  thee ;  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  before  the  evil  days  come  and  the  sad  years 
draw  nigh,  remember  thy  Creator,  and  all  the  work 
He  has  given  thee  to  do  for  Him.  "  In  the  morn- 
ing sow  thy  seed."  And  here  there  may  be  a  word 
for  us  as  well  as  for  our  children.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  child's  life,  when  his  heart  is  tender, 
his  habits  unformed,  his  nature  plastic — in  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed.  This  soil  has  been  given 
thee  to  tend,  it  is  the  Lord's  heritage ;  if  neglected 
it  will  not  lie  fallow,  and  where  wild  oats  are  sown 
wild  oats  must  be  reaped ;  but  sow  thou  the  good 
seed  there,  and  with  wise  and  gentle  culture  nourish 
it,  and  precious  fruit  will  reward  thee,  and  though 
now  it  may  be  thou  sowest  in  tears,  yet  surely  one 
day  thou  shalt  reap  in  joy. 

Two  special  temptations  beset  the  young,  and 
will  often  lead  them  to  put  aside  or  despise  the 
wise  man's  exhortation.  It  is  but  morning  yet 
with  them ;  they  will  think  a  long  day  is  before 
them  and  plenty  of  time  for  working.  The  sun 
has  but  newly  risen,  the  time  of  labour  has  not 
come,  the  fresh  sweet  hours  of  morning  are  youth's 
fitting  playtime  !  But  thus  thoughtless,  selfish, 
and  therefore  ungodly  ways  are  learned,  and  a 
precious  sowing  time  is  lost,  and  the  young  may 
die — and  at  all  events  work  does  not  become  easier 
by  being  put  off,  while  idleness  and  self-seeking 
are  a  poor  beginning  for  a  Christian  life.  And 
besides  all  this,  the  child,  like  the  man,  "  is  known 
by  his  doings,"  and  cannot  live  unto  himself.  In 
learning  bad  habits  the  young  also  teach  them. 
And  then  the  young  are  tempted  to  think  that  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  youth  they 
are  unable  to  follow  the  wise  man's  advice,  and 
must  leave  all  the  sowing  to  older  and  stronger 
hands.  But  indeed  they  may  do  much  if  they  will 
only  try ;  every  truthful,  obedient,  and  loving  child 
is  a  very  minister  of  God  for  good,  a  sunbeam  in 
the  house,  giving  joy  and  hope  to  many  anxious 
hearts,  and  holding  forth  a  bright  example  both  to 
young  and  old.  Let  no  child  who  is  able  to  read 
and  understand  these  words  of  the  royal  Preacher 
for  a  moment  think  that  he  cannot  do  them.  In 
the  morning,  my  child,  sow  thy  seed  ! 

But  if  there  be  some  who  say,  "It  is  too  early  and 
the  day  is  long,"  how  many  more,  alas  !  are  tempted 
to  say,  "  It  is  too  late  and  my  day  is  done."  In- 
deed,  in  all  times  and  seasons  the  unwilling  heart 
will  find  excuse.     The  young  man  is  too  weak  and 


inexperienced,  and  besides  youth  is  the  time  of 
pleasure,  and  so  he  cannot  be  asked  to  do  the  work 
which  yet  God  has  given  him  to  do.  The  grown 
man  is  too  busy,  his  whole  energies  are  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  calls  of  business  ; 
he  has  a  farm  to  till,  a  house  to  keep,  a  trade  to 
follow,  a  family  to  rear.  The  old  man  is  too 
feeble,  his  hand  is  weak,  his  eye  is  dim,  his  step 
is  tottering.  And  however  vain  or  futile  other 
excuses  may  be  held,  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
years  will  surely  plead  the  apology  of  the  useless 
man  when  he  comes  to  be  old.  Not  so  ;  at  least 
if  the  wise  man  was  not  unreasonable  when  he 
said,  "In  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand." 
And  the  twofold  exhortation  simply  means  that 
there  can  be  no  time  of  life,  no  season,  no  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  man — the  Christian — may  not 
be  sowing  seed,  doing  good  to  his  brethren,  and 
helping  in  the  world  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth. 

Advancing  years,  no  doubt,  make  some  kinds  of 
work  impossible,  and  others  difficult,  yet  into  some 
of  the  highest  spheres  of  human  activity  they  should 
carry  with  them  gathered  wisdom  and  accumulated 
strength.  And  if  there  be  wide  and  matured 
experience,  and  ampler  leisure,  and  fewer  distrac- 
tions, with  a  personal  knowledge  of  life,  its  vanities, 
its  cares,  its  true  blessedness,  how  should  old  age 
not  often  be  the  best  time  of  all  for  sowing  seed  ? 
And  if  for  some  things  the  hand  has  then  forgot  its 
cunning,  yet  surely  not  for  this  !  "  In  the  even- 
ing withhold  not  thine  hand."  Thou  hast  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  a  long  day,  and  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  tell  thee  that  the  day  is  well-nigh  over, 
and  the  night  at  hand.  But  faint  not  yet  awhile 
nor  give  over  ;  scatter  thy  seed,  though  it  be  with 
a  feeble  hand,  and  the  last  of  thy  sowing  may  bear 
a  rich  harvest  when  thou  hast  gone  to  thy  wel- 
come rest. 

"  Thou  knowest  not,"  saith  the  wise  man, 
"  whether  shall  prosper,  either^  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  We  must 
sow  in  faith  and  go  on  with  our  sowing,  even  though 
no  fruit  appears.  The  seed-time  is  ours,  not  the 
harvest.  But  just  in  proportion  as  results  are  un- 
certain, are  the  opportunities  precious,  for  at  any 
time,  if  our  hand  be  withheld,  a  blessing  that  would 
have  been  given,  may  be  denied.  And  although  we 
know  not  what  may  be,  let  it  not  be  ours  to  add  to 
the  melancholy  history  of  what  might  have  been. 
Though  the  fact  that  we  know  not  whether  shall 
prosper — the  morning  or  the  evening  sowing — 
may  seem  fitted  to  discourage  us  in  trying  either, 
it  may  just  as  well  give  us  hope  in  both,  for 
if  our  best  efforts  may  be  fruitless,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  need  never  despair.  The  fruit 
may  be  gathered  after  many  days,  and  even  he 
who  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  — ■  weepeth  because 
the  work  seems  hard  and  hopeless — may  after  all 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him. 
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SJjort  papers  on  JTamilu  2Lifc. 

By  the  Kev.  George  Wilson,  Cramond. 
I.— TO  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 
"Vy  E  begin  these  short  Articles  on  Family  Life  with 
' '  a  frank  homely  word  to  husbands  and  wives. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  prevailing 
and  popular  view  of  marriage  is  essentially  worldly. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  convenience.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  expediency  in  social  order.  It  is  called  an 
appendage  to  our  comfort.  In  the  eye  of  the  State 
it  is  mainly  "  a  civil  contract  evidenced  in  words 
prescribed  by  law  or  by  law  counted  sufficient." 
The  preparation  for  it  is  frequently  a  mere  matter 
of  income  and  furnishing.  More  importance  is 
attached  to  giving  all  due  publicity  to  the  pur- 
pose of  marriage,  and  to  the  registration  of  the 
contract,  than  to  its  celebration  by  the  Church,  and 
the  celebration  is  too  frequently  a  mere  parade  of 
its  worldly  side.  If  you  have  such  a  view  of 
marriage  as  this,  you  need  not  wonder  that  its 
obligations  are  lightly  observed,  and  that  it  often 
fails  to  minister  the  expected  happiness. 

Your  marriage  covenant  rests  upon  the  ordina- 
tion of  God.  God  ordained  it  to  minister  to  your 
highest  interests.  He  has  placed  it  first  in  time 
and  highest  in  honour  of  all  human  relations.  A 
man  is  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto 
his  wife.  Its  privdeges  are  defined  and  its  duties 
regulated  by  the  Word  of  God.  Its  influence  is 
said  to  bear  directly  on  your  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  And  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  as  a 
symbol  shows  its  sacred  character.  The  violation 
of  the  marriage  covenant  is  the  scriptural  symbol 
of  idolatry,  and  the  ideal  marriage  relation  reflects 
the  union  that  exists  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  "  The  husband  is  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  head  of  the  Church."  It  is  true  that 
it  might  be  the  symbol  of  spiritual  realities  and 
yet  belong  to  the  order  of  human  institutions. 
But  in  the  analogy  between  your  marriage  relation 
and  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  there  is 
an  interchange  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing 
symbolised.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  natural 
is  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual — that  as  the  husband 
is  to  the  wife,  so  is  Christ  to  the  Church.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  spiritual  is  the  symbol  of  the  natural — 
that  as  Christ  is  to  the  Church,  so  ought  the  husband 
to  be  to  the  wife.  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives, 
even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it."  "  As  the  Church  is  subject  unto 
Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands." 

In  pleading  for  the  sanctity  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  institution  of  marriage,  we  are  not 
underrating  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  all 
its  temporal  relations.  The  State  must  have  civil 
enactments  where  property  and  public  morality  are 
at  stake.  The  civil  law  must  interfere  where 
husband  or  wife  violates  their  marriage  trust  to 
their  own  injury  as  citizens,  or  to  the  injury  of  the 
common  good.     The  State  must  guard  public  order 


by  demanding  sufficient  evidence  that  the  contract 
has  taken  place,  and  secure  an  accurate  registra- 
tion of  the  marriage  celebration.  It  is  also  a  clear 
duty  to  look  to  the  comfort  of  the  home  that  mar- 
riage creates,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  future, 
with  its  uncertainties  and  its  inevitable  parting. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  we  counsel  you  to  keep 
in  view  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  in  which  you 
stand  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife ; — not  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  human  institution  admitting 
of  the  infusion  of  a  religious  element,  but  to  regard 
it  as  a  divine  institution  in  a  setting  of  human 
circumstances  ;— not  to  see  its  basis  in  your  own 
will  and  act,  but  in  the  will  and  ordination  of  God. 
We  would  also  remind  you  of  your  oneness  in 
privilege  and  interest,  and  of  your  essential  equality 
in  the  sight  of  God.  According  to  the  appointment 
of  God,  the  woman  is  not  inferior  in  trust  and 
honour  to  the  man.  She  is  bone  of  his  bone.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  was  not  taken  from  man's 
head  that  she  might  rule  him,  nor  from  his  feet 
that  she  might  be  trampled  on,  but  from  near  his 
heart  that  she  might  be  one  with  him  in  loving 
and  being  loved.  In  this  view  of  your  essential 
equality  we  are  not  overlooking  the  wife's  ordained 
subordination.  The  husband  is  head  of  the  wife, 
and  the  wife  is  laid  under  the  obligation  of  obedience 
to  her  husband.  But  in  this  subordination  the 
essential  equality  between  you  is  not  vitiated.  The 
honour  of  ruling  is  not  higher  than  the  honour  of 
obeying,  when  God  appoints  the  place  of  each,  and 
when  righteousness  and  love  regulate  the  conduct 
of  both.  The  husband  rules  for  God,  and  hence 
he  must  rule  like  God ;  and  the  obedience  of  the 
wife  is  a  divine  obligation,  and  hence  it  must  be 
rendered  as  unto  the  Lord.  The  ideal  rule  of  the 
husband  is  in  righteousness  and  sympathy,  and 
the  ideal  obedience  of  the  wife  is  in  reverence  and 
love.  You  are  both  ministers  of  God,  and  in  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  your  parts  in  life  there 
is  no  inequality  in  dignity  or  privilege.  And  a 
disparity  of  gifts  cannot  break  up  this  fixed  order. 
It  is  true  that  the  wife  may  be  superior  in  gifts 
and  culture  to  the  husband,  or  the  husband  may 
be  far  above  the  wife  in  knowledge  and  ability. 
But  exceptional  gifts  do  not  change  a  divine  order, 
and  in  the  lives  of  a  truly  wise  husband  and  wife 
such  things  will  not  interfere  with  their  scriptural 
relations.  The  most  gifted  husband  will  rule 
without  harshness,  and  the  most  gifted  wife  will 
obey  with  becoming  submission ;  and  this  will 
be  done  without  conscious  effort.  They  will  feel 
themselves  to  be  one  in  the  enduring  interests  of 
privilege  and  duty,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
will  of  God  is  the  only  way  to  regulate  their  respec- 
tive obligations,  and  the  best  way  to  make  life's  yoke 
easy  and  its  burden  light.  This  sense  of  equality 
will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  in  your  domestic 
life.  It  will  enable  you  to  see  your  union  in  a 
very  sacred  light,  and  lift  your  home  with  its  root- 
relations  above  the  level  of  a  worldly  expediency. 
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Ami  as  you  are  one  in  the  sight  of  God,  your 
duties  to  each  other  are  summed  up  in  the  work  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  In  living  for  each  other,  the 
ouo  thing  you  should  keep  in  view  is  your  indi- 
vidual and  oommon  good.  You  must  unite  in  the 
overcoming  of  each  other's  sins  and  in  the  culture 
of  each  other's  virtues.  This  is  the  surest  way  to 
domestic  happiness.  When  goodness  is  kept  in  view 
as  the  end  of  your  domestic  life,  you  are  adopting 
God's  ordained  plan  for  the  promotion  of  domestic 
peace  and  comfort.  Your  natural  love  has  not  its 
end  in  the  pure  pleasures  that  spring  from  it,  hut 
in  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  your  respect- 
ive characters.  The  perfecting  of  your  character 
according  to  the  will  and  method  of  God  is  in  a 
very  important  sense  the  very  end  of  your  union. 
The  husband  who  shows  his  love  in  self-sacrifice 
for  his  wife's  good  is  standing  to  her  as  Christ 
stands  to  the  Church,  and  the  wife  who  uses 
her  love  in  order  to  make  her  husband  a  good 
man  is  teaching  love  its  highest  ministry.  And 
no  fickleness  of  disposition,  or  trial  of  temper,  can 
annul  the  duty  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Melancthon, 
who  had  a  suffering,  delicate  wife,  with  an  un- 
healthy fancy  as  to  her  bodily  weakness,  could  yet 
call  marriage  "  a  kind  of  philosophy  that  required 
duties  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  worthy  of 
a  noble  man."  And  this  mutual  helpfulness  must 
not  be  confined  to  seasons  of  profitable  talk  and  set 
times  of  prayerful  fellowship.  These  will  not  be 
neglected  by  you  if  you  are  in  God's  ordained  atti- 
tude to  each  other,  and  they  will  occur  as  natural 
events  in  your  domestic  life.  But  your  mutual 
good  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  whole  round  of 
the  daily  task  allotted  to  each,  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  end  to  which  the  whole  domestic  purpose  tends. 

You  may  think  that  this  is  an  ideal  picture, 
with  a  very  far-off  reference  to  the  actual  condition 
of  modem  domestic  life.  This  may  be  true.  But 
it  is  good  for  us  to  see  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of 
an  ideal.  When  God  presents  us  with  an  ideal, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  ap- 
proach indefinitely  near  to  it.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  every  call  of  God  is  accompanied  by  the 
offer  of  the  grace  that  enables  us  to  obey  it.  The 
ideal  home  was  lost  in  Eden  through  the  fall, 
but  it  may  be  regained  by  you  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  jarring 
notes  of  life  are  all  blended  in  a  Psalm  at  Calvary. 
(  In  nt  is  the  power  of  a  new  individuality,  and  the 
union  of  a  renewed  man  and  woman  in  the  marriage 
covenant  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  home.  And  this 
might  be  the  character  of  home  in  every  palace 
and  in  every  cottage  in  Scotland. 


Tin:  Bi  ii debs  of  Seville  Cathedral.— They  be- 

Lliiit  God  has  condescended  to  dwell  among  men  in 

0  t.  upon   His  altar  ;  and  we  have  seen  the  sort  of 

tabernacle  they  have  reared  for  His  dwelling-place.     We 

believe  that  the  dwelling-place  He  loves  best  is  a  human 

heart  :  have  we  been  at  equal  pains  to  make  these  hearts 

a  borne  worthy  llim?    Which  of  us  has  best 

■  bis  sincerity  I— St.  Culhbert's  Parish  Magazine. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  II. 

JOHN  CAMERON  opened  his  eyes  next  morning  upon 
the  familiar  walls  of  the  room  which  had  been  his 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  saw  the  sunshine  coming  in 
through  the  small  panes  of  the  windows,  and  heard  the 
birds  singing  outside,  with  what  was  for  the  moment  a 
sense  of  peace  and  relief.  Though  his  parents  were  so 
anxious  about  him,  his  heart  was  yet  within  reach  of  all 
the  old  gentle  influences  of  home.  And  he  had  been 
living  a  distracting  life  during  the  week  ;  getting  up 
every  morning  with  the  intention  of  doing  his  work,  and 
avoiding  all  idleness  and  dissipation,  but  generally  find- 
ing himself  at  night  in  the  same  position  as  before,  with 
a  knowledge  that  much  of  his  day  had  been  wasted,  and 
some  part  of  it  more  than  wasted  ;  that  he  was  getting 
against  him  a  slow-growing,  reluctant  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  his  employers  ;  that  there  were  many  things  in 
his  life  which  demanded  concealment,  and  which  would 
shame  him  if  brought  to  the  light  of  day — painful 
thoughts,  which  he  pushed  aside  and  would  not  face.  If 
he  had  faced  them  and  fairly  asked  himself  how  far  these 
things  were  consistent  with  the  life  which  he  thought  he 
wished  to  lead — the  life  of  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian 
—John  knew  well  enough  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  himself  any  more  than  he  could  have  satisfied  his 
father  or  his  master.  But  he  did  not  want  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  own  careless  life  ;  he  preferred  much 
to  be  let  alone,  to  stumble  on  from  day  to  day,  always 
meaning  to  do  better  to-morrow  ;  and  to  think  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  old-fashioned  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  world  ;  and  that  there  was  a  general  prejudice 
against  him  among  his  employers  and  all  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  But  when  he  woke  in  the  perfect 
peace  of  his  little  room  at  Wallyford,  with  its  little  win- 
dow full  of  sunshine,  and  the  birds  singing  outside,  a 
sense  of  safety  and  repose  got  into  his  breast.  For  to-day, 
at  least,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
his  duty.  No  one  could  rush  into  his  room  with  a  shout 
of,  "Come  along,  old  fellow  !"  to  remind  him  of  some 
engagement  he  had  made  overnight,  some  expedition  or 
entertainment  which  "just  this  once  "  he  must  keep  to, 
whatever  the  risk  at  the  office  might  be.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  any  struggle  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  dull 
later,  he  said  to  himself ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was 
pleasant.  The  birds  were  "singing  their  heads  off "  in 
the  trees,  making  the  very  air  ring  with  a  tumult  of 
music  ;  perhaps  it  was  because  all  was  so  quiet  here. 
And  the  air  seemed  to  be  made  of  sunshine — not  blazing 
and  scorching  as  it  is  farther  south,  but  penetrating  in  its 
delicious  warmth,  going  to  the  very  heart.  The  white 
roses  flung  themselves  up  into  it  with  an  energy  of  happi- 
ness which  made  John  smile  at  them  instinctively,  as  if  he 
had  still  been  a  child.  Everything  was  happy  about 
him  ;  his  heart,  which  had  been  beaten  hither  and  thither 
by  various  emotions,  not  consistent  with  happiness — ex- 
citement, haste,  uneasy  compunctions  and  shame,  seemed 
to  sink  down  softly  in  his  breast  to  quiet  beating,  to  a  kind 
of  fictitious  peacefulness.  It  was  not  a  peace  which  would 
outlast  the  day,  but  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  it  to  outlast 
the  day.  Here  at  home  the  quiet  was  a  part  of  the  pleasure  ; 
away  from  home,  most  likely,  it  would  be  dull  ;  but,  for 
this  one  Sabbath  day,  nothing  could  be  more  sweet.  He 
felt  good  as  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  and  went  down- 
stairs, and  gathered  a  half-opened  bud  from  his  mother's 
tree  to  put  in  his  coat.  How  sweet  everything  was  !  and 
he  was  young,  with  bloom  still  upon  his  cheek,  and  nothing 
so  far  wrong  in  his  past  but  that  it  might  be  made  right 
again.  When  they  all  set  out  to  church  in  a  pretty  pro- 
cession,  the  brother  and  sister  first,  the  old  people  after, 
walking  more  slowly,  for  Captain  Cameron  was  a  little 
lame,  what  pleasure  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  father  and 
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mother !  Isabel  in  her  white  dress,  fresh  and  fair  as  a  flower; 
and  their  boy  in  all  the  glory  of  his  young  manhood,  with 
the  white  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  Was  not  that  an  emblem 
of  purity  and  innocence  and  hope  ?  Marget  and  Simon 
turned  the  big  key  in  the  kitchen  door,  and  came  on 
two  minutes  after.  The  key  was  laid  down  at  the  root  of 
"  the  mistress's  rose  bush,"  where  all  the  familiars  of  the 
house  could  find  it.  But  who  was  likely  to  come  that 
way  this  Sabbath  morning  ?  "Ye  might  leave  it  in  the 
door,"  said  Simon  ;  "it's  ower  fine  a  day  for  ony  mis- 
chief." "Eh  man,"  said  Marget,  more  prudent,  "ye 
think  thae  vagrant  creatures  are  like  your  flowers,  and 
want  naething  but  a  bright  sky  to  mak'  them  guid." 
"It  doesna  fill  their  emptiness,"  said  Simon,  "but  it 
makes  the  green  turf  as  warm  as  your  fireside."  "  And 
my  guid  broth  !"  said  Marget,  but  what  was  the  con- 
nection in  her  mind,  I  would  not  venture  to  say.  Though 
she  took  this  precaution  against  tramps,  there  was  no 
wanderer  ever  went  away  from  that  kindly  door  without 
a  bowl  of  broth  or  a  "  piece."  That  was  the  custom  in 
the  old  days.  The  broth  by  the  side  of  the  fire  bubbled 
and  simmered  slowly,  coming  to  perfection  at  a  modest 
distance  from  the  heat,  and  Marget's  black  cat  sat  in  a 
haze  of  dreamy  comfort  in  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fireside. 
Ettrick,  the  collie,  was  taking  a  sober  walk  about  the 
garden  and  grounds  ;  he  knew  very  well  that  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  his  attendance  undesired  by  his  masters ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  measured  a  sun-dial  for  him- 
self by  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  as  persons  less  clever 
have  done,  or  heard  some  faint  echo  on  the  road,  inaudible 
to  human  ears,  of  the  stir  of  the  "kirk  skailing,"  it  is 
certain  that  he  went  off  with  a  soft  long  run,  his  great 
tail  in  the  air,  and  his  head  down,  just  in  time  to  meet 
his  people  as  they  came  home.  What  trifling  things  to 
talk  about  !  But  they  all  made  up  the  impression  of 
deep  peace  and  gentle  quiet  in  John  Cameron's  mind. 
This  was  the  outside  of  the  pleasant  summer  Sunday. 
And  the  early  dinner,  with  Marget's  excellent  broth,  and 
all  the  family  talk,  was  pleasant  too. 

But  when  the  summer  afternoon  came,  John  began  to 
flag.  The  afternoon  is  the  time  that  tries  us  all.  It  is 
then  that  we  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  something  to  do, 
something  to  occupy  our  hands  or  our  minds,  and  keep 
rest  from  becoming  monotonous.  For  after  all,  rest  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  manage — how  to  pro- 
portion it  to  our  wants,  how  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a 
burden  and  a  danger.  There  are  hundreds  of  people 
who  can  arrange  their  work  quite  satisfactorily,  to 
twenty  who  can  make  their  rest  really  a  relief  and 
consolation,  as  it  is  intended  to  be.  And  John  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  he  did  not  want  to  read,  nor  would  it 
have  been  taken  well  of  him  if,  on  his  sole  day  at  home, 
he  had  buried  himself  in  a  book.  And  he  had  asked 
about  everybody,  and  heard  all  Charley's  letters  and 
the  last  news  from  Agnes,  his  married  sister  in  India, 
who  wrote  home  by  every  mail.  What  was  to  be  done 
more  ?  He  could  not  tell  them  much  about  his  life  in 
Edinburgh,  or  he  would  not,  and  the  conversation  flagged. 
The  afternoon  was  so  bright  and  so  long.  Gradually 
John  began  to  recollect  that  it  was  more  convenient,  on 
the  whole,  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  evening 
than  to  wait  for  Monday.  He  thought  of  a  great  many 
hours  of  failing  conversation  still  before  him,  and  of 
the  candles  that  would  be  lighted  in  the  drawing-room 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  dimness  of  the  place,  and  the 
want  of  anything  to  do  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  he 
could  call  before  his  imagination  lighted  rooms,  all  bright 
and  crowded  with  acquaintances  and  cheerful  voices,  and 
companions  whose  talk  perhaps  was  not  worth  half  so 
much  as  the  conversation  in  Wallyford,  but  who  would 
be  more  congenial  and  more  lively.  When  he  left  them 
on  Sunday  evening,  instead  of  Monday,  the  comfort  of 
the  household  was  diminished  all  the  week  after.  But 
he  did  not  think  of  that  ;  or  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  per- 
haps John  would  have  been  angry  and  made  all  the  more 
haste  to  go  ;  for  why  should  his  freedom  be  limited  ?    It 


was  Isabel  who  suggested  the  walk  to  the  Fisherstown, 
which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  John's  former 
nurse  lived  there,  having  married  a  fisherman,  and  it 
made  her  very  proud  and  happy  to  see  John.  "  We  will 
be  back  in  time  for  tea,"  Isabel  said.  "And  I  think, 
mother "said  John  ;  but  then  he  paused.  What  he  in- 
tended to  say  was  that  he  must  go  back  after  tea,  but  some- 
thing in  her  look  stopped  him.  He  did  not  say  it.  "What 
were  you  thinking,  my  man  ?"  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  half 
sullen.  Why  should  they  try  to  stop  his  freedom  ?  Was 
he  not  able,  quite  able,  to  take  care  of  himself? 

However,  when  Isabel  and  he  were  out  alone,  things 
brightened  a  little.  The  roads  were  dusty  ;  but  in  that 
district,  within  the  reach  of  the  salt  sea,  it  is  never  too  hot 
for  walking,  even  in  a  summer  afternoon.  Isabel  had 
gathered  up  her  white  dress  over  her  arm  to  walk  the 
more  easily.  She  had  the  shady  setting  of  a  large 
parasol  all  about  her  bright  face,  and  she  was  ready  to 
listen  to  him  wTith  unbounded  interest.  John  felt  him- 
self far  more  free  here  than  indoors,  and  he  began  to 
speak  to  Isabel  about  many  subjects  which  would  have 
been  inappropriate  at  Wallyford.  He  talked  to  her  about 
"  fellows  "  whom  he  knew,  and  about  cigars,  and  wine, 
and  horses,  and  even  theatres,  none  of  which  things  Isabel 
had  much  acquaintance  with  ;  but  for  a  time  it  amused 
her  to  hear  him  discourse  upon  these  strange  subjects. 
She  was  quite  willing  to  consider  it  wonderful  that 
Simson's  mare  should  have  got  over  so  much  ground  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time — and  clever  that  he  had  got  his  last 
box  of  cigars  such  a  great  bargain.  She  had  heard  the 
same  sort  of  talk  before,  and  it  had  been  droll  to  her 
to  remark  how  different  the  talk  was  of  boys  (as  she 
irreverently  called  her  brother)  and  girls  :  but  yet  the  one 
not  much  more  instructive  than  the  other.  Her  smiles, 
her  attention,  drew  John  on. 

"You  should  have  seen  us  the  other  day,"  he  said. 
' '  I  went  to  the  Baces  at  Dalkeith,  I  and  two  other 
fellows — not  much  in  the  way  of  races,  you  know — a  poor 
lot  of  horses.  The  drive  was  the  fun.  Do  you  know 
what  a  tandem  is,  Bell  ?" 

She  had  to  pause  to  think,  but  after  a  while  remem- 
bered to  have  read  of  such  a  thing,  "  in  a  book  about  the 
English  colleges,"  she  said.  "  The  students  drive  about 
in  them." 

"Students  !"  said  John  in  disdain.  "  They  are  very 
swell  things.  One  of  the  fellows  blew  a  horn.  We 
had  the  greatest  fun.  You  should  have  seen  the  people 
run  out  to  the  doors  to  see  us  as  we  went  past.  And  we 
went  like  the  wind.  They  thought  it  was  the  old  mail 
coach  when  they  heard  the  horn  ;  and  then  to  see  this  bit 
of  a  thing  flying,  the  leader  with  all  his  feet  in  the  air, 
and  a  whirlwind  of  dust." 

Isabel  listened  smiling  ;  then  she  began  to  remember 
her  mother's  grave  face  on  the  Saturday  night's  watch, 
and  to  think  of  the  "danger"  of  which  her  father  had 
spoken.  She  did  not  understand  it  very  well,  but  her 
mind  seemed  to  awaken  slowly  to  a  vague  uneasiness. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  her  rather  a  fine  thing  that  her 
brother  should  drive  about  with  a  tandem  ;  but  perhaps 
after  all "  Do  you  often  go  to  races  ?"  she  said. 

' '  When  I  can.  Don't  be  prejudiced,  now,  Bell.  There 
is  no  harm  in  them.  It  is  only  my  mother's  old-fashioned 
notions.     The  governor  himself  goes." 

"And  does  he  like  you  to  go,  John  ?" 

"Ah,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing!  They  like 
pleasure  themselves — but  when  we  are  young,  when  we 
can  really  enjoy  it,  then  we  must  be  shut  up  at  the  desk 
all  day  while  they  take  their  fun.  That  is  the  thing 
that  riles  me. " 

Isabel  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  John  went  on 
with  his  revelations.  His  tongue  was  loosed.  He  told 
her  that  he  had  won  "quite  a  pot  of  money"  upon 
Vortigern.  "Nobody  thought  he  would  do  anything, 
but  I  liked  the  looks  of  him  from  the  first.  I  know  a 
horse  when  I  see  him,"  John  said,  with  that  air  of  boyish 
vanity  which  makes  strangers  laugh.     But  Isabel  had  a 
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little  temper,  and  it  made  her  heart  hot  to  sre  her 
brother  look  silly,  which  was  how  she  characterised  it 
within  herself, 

••  Who  is  Vortigeni  ?  and  what  ilo  you  know  about 
horses  :'      O  John,   what   are  you  talking  about?     You 

are  not  like  yourself;  you  are  like "     She  stopped, 

for  a  very  wounding  comparison  had  risen  to  her  lips. 

"Who  am  I  like?  It  is  not  much  you  know,"  said 
John,  half  offended,  "  about  horses  or  anything  else.  I 
have  learned  a  great  many  things  siuce  I  have  been  on  my 
own  hook.  A  fellow  is  never  half  a  fellow  living  down 
in  a  hole  like  this.  Rut  the  moment  they  think  you  are 
enjoying  yourself  they  are  down  upon  you,"  ho  cried. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  they,  John?  We  are  always 
very  happy  when  we  think  you  are  enjoying  yourself," 
Isabel  said,  with  a  little  falter  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  going  to  tea-parties  at  Miss  Martin's,  or  asked 
out  to  dinner  where  there  are  nothing  but  old  fogeys,  and 
everybody  says,  '  How  is  your  excellent  father  ?'  " 

' '  Well  !  "  said  Isabel,  indignant  ;  "you  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  excellent  father.  When  they  ask  me  that,  1 
am  so  proud  !  I  say,  '  Quite  well,  thank  you,'  out  loud  : 
but  in  myself  I  could  sing — How  delightful  that  every- 
body knows  how  excellent  he  is  ;  and  how  thankful,  how 
thankful,  I  am  that  he  is  well!  " 

"I  don't  say,"  said  John,  somewhat  abashed,  "that 
I  am  not  thankful  too  ;  but  to  talk  to  a  fellow  about  his 
father  and  mother  is  not  much  fun."  And  then  he  went 
on  with  his  confidences.  Isabel  listened,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, with  a  mingled  sense  of  admiration  and 
surprise.  Some  of  John's  friends  seemed  very  great 
people  to  the  inexperienced  girl.  One  had  promised  to 
invite  him  to  the  Highlands  to  shoot ;  and  with  another 
he  had  dined  at  the  Club,  which  sounded  very  dignified 
to  Isabel.  "But  it  must  all  make  you  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money,  John  ;  and  how  are  you  to  get  on  when 
you  are  so  often  away  from  the  office  ?"  she  asked.  John 
told  her  she  was  a  little  goose  and  knew  nothing  about 
it.  "  The  chief  thing,"  he  said  carelessly,  "in  life  and 
in  business,  is  to  make  friends  that  can  push  you  on — I 
know  what  I  am  about."  And  he  looked  so  wise  that 
Isabel  was  disposed  to — laugh  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
It  was  not  the  kind  of  conversation  which  Mrs.  Cameron 
expected  to  arise  between  them  as  she  watched  the  two 
young  figures  disappearing  under  the  green  arch  of  the 
great  ash-trees  which  stood  beyond  the  gate  of  Wallyford. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the  mother  expected  Isabel 
to  say  to  her  brother — to  warn  him  against  dangers  the 
girl  knew  nothing  of — or  give  him  good  advice  out  of 
her  own  innocence  and  ignorance.  But  perhaps  the  per- 
plexed and  wondering  look  which  came  upon  Isabel's 
face,  as  he  spread  out  all  his  tale  of  youthful  complacency 
and  folly,  did  as  much  for  John  as  he  was  capable  of 
having  done  for  him  at  that  moment.  It  gave  him  a 
little  shock  to  see  the  look  of  bewilderment  on  her  face. 
That  was  because  she  was  only  a  girl  and  silly — was  it  ? 
or  was  there  something  else  that  repeated  this  expres- 
sion in  John's  own  heart  ?  He  would  not  have  paid 
much  attention  to  her  advice,  but  he  remembered  the 
look  in  her  eyes  of  alarm  and  wonder.  What  was  there 
to  be  frightened  about  ?  He  was  half  angry,  but  he  re- 
membered it  all  the  same. 

The  Fisherstown  was  a  long  street  of  irregular  cottages, 
half  of  them  confronted  by  a  second  line  of  houses  turn- 
ing their  backs  to  the  beach,  half  of  them  facing  the  sea. 
'Die  little  harbour  and  pier  were  at  the  farther  end, 
standing  out  white  with  bleached  and  sea-worn  masonry 
against  the  blue  breadth  of  the  firth,  and  the  bit  of 
stony  beach  beyond.  With  the  cluster  of  brown  masts 
and  cordage  in  the  distance,  and  the  red  roofs  of  the 
Cottages,  the  Fife  hills  for  a  background,  and  the  sea 
almost  as  blue  as  the  sky,  there  was  a  picturesque  and 
homely  beauty  about  the  scene.  But  the  place  had 
always  a  flavour  of  fish,  and  if  not  positively  dirty,  was 
inhabited  by  people  who  took  no  particular  care  to  show 
that  they  were  clean,  if  they  were  clean.      On  a  warm 


day,  when  the  sun  found  out  every  scrap  of  decaying 
matter  in  the  gutter,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  walk  along 
this  picturesque  little  street.  How  was  it  that  the  people 
did  not  smell  it  themselves  ?  but  perhaps  the  sharp  salt 
fragrance  of  the  waves  rolling  in  almost  to  their  very 
doors,  took  away  a  portion  of  the  harm.  John  and 
Isabel  had  paid  their  visit  to  their  old  nurse  and  were 
turning  back  towards  AVallyford,  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  the  general  fishiness,  when  they  came  upon  one  of 
those  scenes  by  the  wayside  which  suggest  an  entire 
story.  Seated  on  a  bench  by  one  of  the  cottage  doors 
was  a  young  man,  leaning  back  against  the  rough  wall 
which  had  once  been  washed  with  yellow,  half  asleep  in 
the  sun,  his  bine  bonnet  tilted  over  his  eyes,  his  rough 
fisher's  jersey  and  jacket  showing  no  trace  of  the  "red- 
ding up  "  appropriate  to  the  Sunday.  This  was  not  a 
common  sight  in  Fisherstown,  where,  if  the  men  showed 
signs  that  Saturday  night  and  its  riots  had  preceded  the 
Sabbath  rest,  they  were  generally  either  kept  indoors  by 
the  care  of  their  wives,  or  made  presentable,  as  became 
the  day.  This  young  fellow,  however,  had  no  wife  nor 
mother  to  look  after  him  ;  he  was  a  lodger  in  the  house 
by  which  he  sat  half  asleep  in  a  fit  of  bravado,  defying 
all  that  "the  neebors"  might  say.  John,  who  was  a 
step  in  advance,  made  a  pause  before  this  figure,  which 
stretched  across  the  little  pavement  with  slumbering  feet. 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  your  legs  out  of  the  way,  my  lad," 
he  said  ;  then  added  with  surprise,  "  Is  it  Robbie  Baird  ?" 

"Wha's  speerin'  for  Robbie  Baird  ?  ay,  that's  me,"  said 
the  young  fisher,  half  opening  his  sleepy  eyes.  There  was 
a  smile  upon  his  handsome  brown  face,  full  of  good-nature 
and  indolent  ease.  "If  ye've  ony  business  wi'  Robbie 
Baird  ye'll  hae  to  wait  till  the  morn. " 

"Business  !  but  you  might  get  out  of  the  way,"  said 
John  ;  and  then,  though  he  was  so  far  from  blameless, 
this  other  young  man  with  the  white  rose  in  his  best  coat 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  throw  a  stone  at  his  contem- 
porary. "  You  don't  look  much  like  Sunday,  Rob,  lying 
there  in  your  working  clothes.  What  has  come  over 
you  to-day  ?" 

"  Come  ower'me  the  day !  na,  naething's  come  ower  me 
the  day  ;  it  might  be  last  night ;  I'm  no  saying."  Then, 
without  moving,  he  gave  a  sleepy  glance  upwards  from 
under  his  half-closed  eyelids.  "Is't  you,  Mr.  John? 
then  you're  no  such  an  innocent  but  you  ken  what's  come 
ower  me.  A  wee  merry,  a  wee  merry,  Saturday  at  e'en, 
and  a  long  lie  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  I'm  nae  heepo- 
crite,  me,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  with  a  low  laugh ;  "  I'm 
hevin'  my  fling,  and  sae  I  tell  you.  If  I'm  wild,  as  you 
say,  I'm  no  a  whited  sepulchre  wi'  a  rose  in  my  breest. " 
And  here  Rob  laughed  again  with  the  foolishness  of  a 
man  only  half  sobered,  yet  with  the  shrewdness  of  a 
natural  observer.  There  were  two  women  within  the 
open  door  of  the  house  to  whom  his  sleepy  drawl  was 
half  addressed.  The  elder  one,  who  was  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  came  out  to  the  doorstep  as  she  spoke. 

"  Ye  may  mak'  an  exhibition  o'  yourself,  Robbie  Baird, 
if  you  please,  and  naebody  can  stop  ye  ;  but  ye  needna 
pit  yourself  in  a  gentleman's  road  that's  gaun  through 
the  toun  on  his  ain  business,  and  meddlin'  with  naebody," 
she  said. 

"Eh,  mistress,  ye're  aye  preachin',"  said  Robbie  ;  "it's 
John  Cameron.  I  ken  him  as  weel  as  I  ken  mysel'.  He's 
no  that  strait-laced.  Eh,  Maister  John  ?  You  and  me, 
we've  seen  a  thing  or  twa,  that  thae  women  never  under- 
stand." 

"  Get  up,  you  big  fool,"  said  John,  furious,  yet  afraid 
of  further  revelations.  "  Do  you  see  my  sister  can't  get 
past  you  ? — my  sister — will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you 
ass  ?"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper  close  to  his  ear. 

Robbie  stumbled  up  to  his  feet  ;  his  brown  face  grew 
red  with  sudden  shame.  He  was  a  fine  handsome  young 
fellow,  powerful  and  active,  though  half  dazed  with  the 
effects  of  his  debauch,  and  sleep,  and  sunshine,  and  self- 
disgust,  though  he  veiled  the  last.  He  stood  on  the 
narrow  path,  his  strong  figure  swaying  to  one  side,  before 
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he  steadied  himself  with  an  effort.  Then  his  hand  stole 
to  his  bonnet.  "I  saw  nae  leddy,"  he  said  abashed.  Isabel 
stood  by,  in  her  fresh  white  dress,  shrinking  back  a  little, 
her  wondering,  troubled  face  set  against  the  large  shadowy 
frame  of  her  parasol.  Tears  stood  in  her  soft  eyes.  She 
looked  from  Rob  to  her  brother,  both  of  whom  drew  back 
a  little  under  her  clear  and  simple  gaze.  While  they 
stood  thus,  the  other  woman  came  out  from  the  door. 
She  was  a  pretty  country  girl,  in  her  Sunday  dress,  evi- 
dently arranged  with  all  her  simple  skill,  a  figure  like  the 
day,  bright  and  pleasant,  but  her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying,  and  her  cheeks  flushed.  When  he  caught  sight 
of  her,  Rob's  face,  which  had  grown  grave,  changed  ;  he 
burst  forth  again  into  a  laugh. 

"Here  they  are!"  he  said,  "here  they  are;  there's 
your  sister  and  my  lass,  twa  bonny  creatures,  I'll  uphaud 
that,  whae'er  says  the  contrary.  And,  Maister  John," 
said  the  young  fellow  with  another  laugh,  "here's  you 
and  me — and  we're  a  bonnie  pair  !" 

"Come  along,  Isabel,"  said  John  ;  "  the  fellow's  drunk, 
or  near  it. "     He  was  red  with  rage  and  shame. 

' '  I'm  no  a  whited  sepulchre  wi'  a  rose  in  my  button- 
hole," cried  the  fisherman  with  his  mocking  laugh. 

"Gang  bsn  the  hoose,  gang  ben  the  hoose  ;  0  Rob, 
Rob,  ae  quarrel's  plenty,"  cried  the  girl,  who  stood  be- 
hind ;  "now  a's  ended  atween  you  and  me — but  you 
needna  jeer  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  gentleman. 
Miss  Eesabell,  speak  a  word  to  your  brother  ;  he  doesna 
ken  what  he's  saying ;  and  a's  done  between  him  and 
me,"  she  repeated  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  tears. 

Rob  stood,  the  centre  of  the  group  for  a  moment,  un- 
decided whether  to  carry  on  his  assault  upon  John,  or  to 
hide  in  some  better  way  the  tumult  in  his  own  breast. 
But  as  for  John,  he  reflected  that  least  said  was  soonest 
mended.  He  caught  his  sister  by  the  arm,  and  led  her 
away,  smothering  his  wrath,  not  even  turning  back  to 
reply  to  the  laugh  of  triumph  with  which  Rob  sank 
again  upon  his  bench,  defying  all  his  surroundings. 
Jeanie  Young,  the  fisherman's  "lass,"  followed  Isabel 
too,  pulling  her  sleeve  and  whispering  anxiously  through 
her  tears — 

' '  0  Miss  Easabell  !  you're  no  to  think  waur  of  him 
than  he  deserves  ;  he's  broken  my  heart — but  he's  no 
that  ill,  no  as  ill  as  he  says  ;  he  wouldna  harm  a  dog — 
he's  naebody's  enemy  but  his  ain." 

"And  yet,  Jeanie,  you  say  he  has  broken  your  heart." 

"  Oh,  that's  true,  that's  true,  Miss  Eesabell.  I  hope 
you  have  nae  laud.  It's  awfu'  hard  to  bear  in  your  ain 
family,  but  it's  waur,  it's  waur  when  it's  your  laud,  and 
ye  can  hae  nae  confidence  in  him.  He  has  just  broken 
my  heart." 

Isabel's  eyes  were  full  of  awe,  yet  of  youthful  severity. 
"  But,  Jeanie,  a  lad  like  that  is  not  for  you  ;  you  said  all 
was  ended  between  you. " 

The  girl  dried  her  wet  eyes  with  a  hurried  hand. 
"  It's  easy  speaking,  it's  easy  speaking,"  she  said:  and 
then,  "Miss  Eesabell,  how  often  were  we  to  forgive? — 
no  seeven  times,  but  seeventy  times  seeven. " 

John  was  marching  on  before,  waving  his  cane.  He 
would  not  take  any  notice  of  the  whispering  or  the 
crying.  Perhaps  he  was  glad  to  see  his  sister  occupied 
with  Robbie  Baird's  shortcomings,  and  therefore  unable 
to  inquire  what  the  fisher  had  meant.  And  what  did 
Rob  know,  or  what  could  he  mean  ?  only  to  save  himself 
a  little  by  implying  that  all  young  men  were  the  same. 
But  John  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  made  a  woman 
cry  as  Jeanie  Young  was  crying.  If  he  "went  wrong" 
a  little,  nobody  else  was  the  worse  for  it,  nobody  was 
made  unhappy.  The  people  at  home  might  take  fancies 
into  their  heads,  but  they  did  not  understand.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  this  encounter  helped  him  to  shake  off  the  bur- 
den that  was  more  or  less  on  his  heart.  He  lingered  a 
little  at  the  point  where  the  road  to  Wallyford  crossed 
the  highway  to  Edinburgh  ;  waiting  till  the  girls  should 
have  finished  their  talk.  Just  as  Isabel  joined  him  with 
her  grave  face,  a  phaeton  came  dashing  by,  recklessly 


driven,  with  two  men  in  the  front  seat  and  one  behind. 
The  horse  was  stopped  for  a  se-cond  while  the  latter  person 
jumped  down — but  went  on  with  such  a  rush  that  he  was 
propelled  violently  forward,  and  saved  himself  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  fall.  It  was  almost  at  Isabel's  feet  that  this 
precipitate  descent  was  made,  and  her  brother  stepped 
forward  between  her  and  the  stranger  hurriedly.  The 
dust  had  swept  round  them  like  a  whirlwind.  "  Have 
you  hurt  yourself?"  John  asked — then  started,  and  there 
ensued  a  greeting  which  still  more  surprised  the  be- 
wildered Isabel,  before  whom  so  many  new  experiences 
were  crowding.  ' '  Cameron  ! "  the  stranger  cried.  He 
had  a  "nice"  voice.  In  Scotland,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  is  a  great  prejudice  in  favour  of  "an  English 
accent. "  It  sounds  refined  and  superior  to  simple  ears  ; 
and  the  newcomer  possessed  this  charm.  Isabel,  after 
the  pain  of  the  meeting  with  Robbie  Baird  and  poor 
Jeanie,  was  glad  to  escape  to  some  more  cheerful  impres- 
sion. But  John  did  not  seem  to  share  her  feelings.  His 
voice  in  reply  had  no  pleasure  in  it.  It  sank  low,  as  it 
had  a  way  of  doing,  becoming  deep  bass  when  John  was 
displeased.  Without  any  pretence  at  civility  he  said, 
with  something  like  a  growl,  "  You  here  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  here,  as  you  see,"  the  other  young  man 
said  pleasantly.  Isabel  could  scarcely  keep  from  whis- 
pering a  word  to  her  brother  about  his  rudeness.  As  it 
was,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  admonitory  glance.  The 
stranger  was  younger  than  John,  lightly  built,  with 
crisp  and  curling  brown  hair,  and  a  genial  light  in  his 
eyes — or  so,  at  least,  Isabel  thought.  "I  saw  you  as  we 
passed,"  he  said  ;  "  and  you  know  I  always  wanted  to  see 
the  home  you  are  so  faithful  to — " 

"  Oh  !  so  you  have  come  to  spy  into  the — land,"  said 
John,  angrily.  "  You  had  much  better  have  stopped 
where  you  were." 

"John!"  Isabel  felt  herself  compelled  to  interfere.  Such 
rudeness  was  without  parallel  in  her  experience.  When 
a  friend  arrived  suddenly,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done  with  him,  and  that  was  to  take  him  home  to  tea. 

The  stranger  laughed,  and  took  off  his  hat.  "  Oh  !  I 
don't  mind,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  used  to  him.  He  is  not  so 
bad  as  he  seems.  Perhaps  you  will  introduce  me  to  your 
sister,  Cameron.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other," 
he  added,  not  waiting  for  the  introduction.  But  while 
the  newcomer  smiled  and  talked,  John  stood  like  a 
thundercloud.  His  countenance  had  grown  sullen  and 
full  of  wrath.  He  stood  obstinately  at  the  corner,  in  all 
the  dust,  not  moving.  Isabel  was  more  and  more  shocked 
by  his  incivility. 

"We  have  been  taking  a  walk,"  she  said,  to  smooth 
matters  down.  ' '  We  have  been  seeing  some  people  that 
are  not  —  very  happy.  And  the  sun  is  hot  and  con- 
fusing  " 

"Everybody  ought  to  be  happy,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  enthusiasm,  "in  such  a  country,  with  such  com- 
panions as  your  brother  has " 

"  Oh  !"  said  Isabel,  with  a  little  rising  colour,  "no 
doubt  Mr. — this  gentleman,  John— has  heard  of  papa  ! 
We  are  just  going  home,"  she  continued,  embarrassed, 
' '  to  tea.  I  am  sure  my  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  — 
any  friend  of  John's,  to  tea." 

"  He  doesn't  acknowledge  me,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  laugh. 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  John  almost  roughly. 
"  Isabel,  this  is  Mansfield.  You'll  find  it  very  dull  at 
Wallyford  ;  but  since  you  are  here " 

"  He  wants  to  keep  his  garden  of  Eden  all  to  himself," 
said  the  young  man.  "  We  never  can  get  him  to  make 
any  engagements  for  the  Sunday,  Miss  Cameron.  He  is 
always  due  at  home,  he  tells  us.  I  hope  you  make  a 
great  deal  of  him  when  you  have  him.  He  is  more 
faithful  to  you  than  any  fellow  of  his  age  I  ever  saw." 

Isabel  looked  up  brightly,  gratefully,  at  her  brother. 
Robbie  Baird's  insinuation  flew  to  the  winds.  Even  John 
melted  a  little  at  this  tribute  to  him,  which  was  evidently 
quite  unexpected.     He  said  in  a  softened  voice,  "  I  like 
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owning  home.  You  fellows  don't  understand  what  a  re- 
freshment it  is,  However,  it  is  a  very  quiet  place,  and 
inv  l'.uher  and  mother  are  old-fashioned  people.  One 
must  put  on  country  ways  and  country  ideas.  My 
mother  will  not  like  to  hear  even  that  you  arrived  upon 
us  in  the  dust  out  of  a  Sunday  excursion.  You  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  about  that." 

Isabel  looked  up  wistfully.  "My  mother  does  not 
like  us  to  hold  our  tongues  about  anything,  John." 

"1  understand,"  said  Mansfield.  "Mrs.  Cameron 
does  not  like  Sunday  excursions,  but  she  likes  the  truth. 
I  will  tell  her  the  truth,  Cameron.  If  she  is  angry  with 
me.  1  can't  help  it  ;  perhaps  1  ma}r  learn  to  love  your 
Scotch  Sunday  at— did  you  say  Wallyford  ?  We  have 
different  ideas  where  1  was  born." 

And  then  he  began  to  tell  Isabel  that  he  had  been 
born  in  France,  and  how  different  everything  was  there. 
He  told  her  about  the  French  villages,  where  the  people 
were  not  wicked  people,  though  they  did  many  things 
that  were  strange  to  her.  The  way  to  Wallyford,  though 
it  was  a  long  way,  seemed  short  to  Isabel  as  he  talked  ; 
he  had  seen  the  world,  that  great,  brilliant  earth  beyond 
the  ken  of  simple  folk,  which  seemed  to  the  inexperienced 
girl  so  much  wider,  so  much  fairer,  than  the  humble 
corner  which  she  knew.  John's  friend,  whatever  was 
his  reason,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  please  the  family  to 
which  he  was  thus  suddenly  introduced.  At  Wallyford 
he  was  received  with  the  warmest  simple  hospitality. 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  as  hospitable  as  Abraham  when  he 
received  the  angels  unawares.  It  did  not  suit  with  her 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  politeness  to  ask  who  was  the 
guest,  or  how  he  came  there  ;  as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot 
across  the  threshold  of  the  house,  nothing  that  was  in 
the  house  was  too  good  to  be  set  before  the  stranger. 
She  made  him  sit  at  her  right  hand,  and  served  him  with 
the  best.  The  hush  of  the  Sunday  evening  was  upon 
the  quiet  house  ;  there  was  no  attendance  at  the  meal 
except  what  Isabel  gave.  The  bowl  of  roses  on  the  table, 
the  fragrance  of  the  great  bushes  outside  coming  in 
through  the  open  window,  the  sunshine  dropping  lower 
and  lower  till  it  came  in  level  through  the  small-paned 
windows,  all  seemed  to  charm  the  young  man.  And  after 
the  first  sacred  duty  of  attention  to  the  guest,  as  a  guest, 
the  two  old  people  began  to  remember  that  here  was  some 
one  who  belonged  to  that  unknown  portion  of  their  son's 
life  which  cost  them  so  many  alarms.  But  Mansfield 
talked  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  fairest  chapter  of  young 
life  ever  written.  "He  will  never  come  with  us  on  Sun- 
day," he  said,  "I  understand  now  why;  he  is  better 
off  at  home." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  "if  you  young  lads  would 
but  think  what  a  fine  thing  is  a  Sunday  at  home  !  You  are 
young  :  I  hope  I  make  allowances  for  you  ;  and  if  some- 
times you  forget  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth 
— we  all  forget — I  hope  the  prayers  of  your  parents  will 
be  heard.  We  old  folk,  we  have  little  to  do  in  this  world 
but  to  pray  for  our  bairns." 

' '  There  are  no  old  folk  to  pray  for  me,"  said  the  young 
man,  "and  I  have  no  home  to  go  to  now.  Perhaps  I 
was  not  so  thankful  for  it  when  I  had  it  as  I  ought  to 
have  been  ;  but  John  is  happy,  Mrs.  Cameron,  he  ought 
to  be  better  than  the  rest  of  us."  John's  mother  looked 
at  him  with  glistening  eyes. 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  she  said,  "but  every  other 
woman's  son  is  precious  to  me  :  and,  if  you  like  to  come, 
here  is  a  home  aye  open,  and  prayers  for  those  that  need. 
I  do  not  know  ye,  Mr.  Mansfield " 

"And  perhaps  I  am  not  worthy,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  no  think  that ;  the  Lord  knows  ;  those  that  have 
no  mother,  my  poor  lad,  have  a  right  to  every  mother's 
prayers.     Come  with  John,  whenever  you  will,"  said  the 
'■  woman  out  of  her  large  heart. 

Was  she  right  ?    She  was  Isabel's  mother  too,  and  per- 
he  should  have  guarded  with  more  care  the  sacred 
threshold  of  her  home. 

To  be  conlinued. 


IHfrjttattons. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 

XII. 

"  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  He  went  up  into  a 

mountain." — Matthew  v.  1. 

rpo  me  it  is  ever  from  a  height  that  Thou  speakest. 
-*-  Whenever  I  hear  Thee,  immediately  I  am  on 
the  plain  and  Thou  art  on  the  mountain.  Thy 
most  earthly  words  cannot  make  Thee  earthly ;  the 
accent  is  unmistakably  from  above.  As  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell  him  that  hath  seen  better  days, 
even  so  Thy  speech  betrayeth  Thee.  No  meanness 
can  wholly  mar  Thy  visage,  no  poverty  or  suffering 
can  altogether  shroud  that  beauty  that  is  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men.  Thou  art  divine  in  the 
workshop  of  Nazareth,  divine  in  the  dust  of  death. 
The  elevation  of  Thy  words  is  more  remarkable 
from  the  lowliness  of  their  theme.  Thy  sermon 
comes  from  the  Mount,  but  it  deals  not  with  things 
which  the  world  calls  lofty.  Thou  speakest  not  to 
the  great,  but  to  the  lowly,  and  the  burden  of  Thy 
speech  is  not  the  mountains  but  the  valleys.  Thou 
callest  blessed  what  the  world  calls  contemptible. 
We  have  made  thrones  for  the  proud ;  Thou  givest 
the  kingdom  to  the  poor  in  spirit.  We  have 
wreathed  laurels  for  the  prosperous ;  Thou  hast 
blessed  the  mourners.  We  have  assigned  the  earth 
to  the  aggressors ;  Thou  hast  promised  it  to  the 
meek.  We  have  made  heroes  of  the  warmakers ; 
Thou  hast  pronounced  the  peacemakers  the  children 
of  God.  We  have  declared  happiness  to  belong  to 
the  self-satisfied  ■  Thou  hast  said  that  the  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  alone  shall  be  filled.  When  Thou 
speakest  every  valley  is  exalted  until  it  becomes  a 
mountain.  The  world's  great  things  grow  mean, 
and  the  world's  mean  things  grow  great.  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth  shine  with  a  new  signifi- 
cance in  the  light  which  Thy  words  have  shed 
around  them.  Thou  hast  singled  out  for  Thy  rest 
the  labouring  and  the  heavy-laden,  and  hast  made 
the  last  of  earth  the  first  of  heaven.  Unto  whom 
can  we  go  but  unto  Thee  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
everlasting  life.  We  have  but  the  words  of  the 
fleeting  hour ;  we  use  the  language  of  this  world's 
fashion,  and  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
But  Thy  words  are  for  all  time.  They  are  as  fresh 
to-day  as  they  were  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  Years 
cannot  antiquate  them.  Change  cannot  make  them 
obsolete.  The  inundation  of  a  thousand  new  civi- 
lisations cannot  sweep  them  away.  They  are  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  therefore  they  are 
invulnerable  by  the  floods  below.  In  my  highest 
moments  I  must  still  look  up  to  Thee.  In  myriads 
of  ascending  worlds  I  shall  never  reach  Thee,  for 
the  height  whereon  Thou  standest  is  infinite,  and 
Thy  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 

Some  churches  are  like  hotels  ;  people  go  there,  have 
their  room  and  their  food,  pay  their  bill  and  go  away, 
knowing  nothing  of  those  under  the  same  roof,  having 
no  sympathy,  no  common  feeling,  and  not  caring  to  have 
any. — St.  Giles'  Parish  Magazine. 
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prepares  to  get  up  steam  for  the  day's  work,  while, 
now  and  then,  a  great  gleam  from  the  opened  fur- 
nace streams  across  the  stubble  and  into  the  wood 
beyond  it.  One  after  another,  from  the  village, 
lights  appear,  red  as  Mars,  and  move  towards  the 
pit.  Only  experience  tells  me  that  each  light  is 
borne  by  a  miner,  large  or  small,  though  nothing 
but  the  light  is  visible.  By  and  by  the  darkness  is 
full  of  them ;  meeting,  crossing,  and  passing  each, 
as  one  might  imagine  the  stars  above  would  do 
were  the  restraining  force  that  keeps  them  moving 
in  their  eternal  order  for  a  short  time  relaxed. 
Yet  there  is  method  in  their  movements,  for  how- 
ever much  they  cross  and  mingle  near  the  village, 
their  ultimate  way  is  to  the  pit.  If  one  were  to 
follow  them  to  the  "  lodge  "  where  they  meet  and 
wait  till  the  engineman  is  ready  for  them,  a  scene 
that  would  not  readily  fade  from  the  memory  would 
be  seen.  I  see  it  before  me  as  vividly  as  if  it  had 
real  existence  at  this  moment,  instead  of  being 
merely  an  image  on  the  wet  linen  of  memory. 
There,  in  a  corner  seat,  close  to  the  ever-open  door, 
sits  the  patriarch  of  the  village,  prepared  to  go 
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By  D.  WlNGATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Life  and  Work. 
Dear  Sin — Will  j'ou  permit  m 
preface  these  "Mining  Memories" 
with  a  word  or  two  ?  First,  I  am, 
what  I  profess  to  be,  an  old  collier. 
Second,  When  I  address  myself 
especially  to  miners,  they  may  be 
assured  that  they  have  my  sym- 
pathies in  all  that  to  me  seems  wise, 
and  probably  in  some  things  that 
seem  to  me  a  little  unwise.  I  am 
not  going  to  look  down  on  them 
from  any  little  pinnacle  on  which 
fancy  or  accident  has  placed  me, 
with  a  patronising  eye,  and  smile  ; 
and,  while  eschewing  all  unneces- 
sary airs,  will  at  the  same  time  try 
to  avoid  all  apparent  humility.  I 
shall  as  much  as  possible  follow  an 
old  example,  and  speak  "right  on," 
using  familiar  terms  and  phrases  as 
the  matter  in  hand  requires  ;  trust- 
ing at  all  times  to  be  understood, 
or,  at  least,  never  misunderstood. — 
I  am  yours,       An  Old  Collier. 

No.  i.— ©lb  OTUUiam. 

f\N  a  hillock  that  overlooks  the  village  in  which  I  was  born  I  am 
^     in  fancy  standing  now.     It  is  an  October  morning  about  four 
o'clock.     The  stars  are  bright   over  me,  for  the  morning  is  frosty, 
and  the  moon  is  just  touching   the  top  of  the  old  castle  (one  well 
known  in  the  west)  distant  a  mile  or  so.     The  autumnal  tints  of 
the  wide  woods  around  it   seem  almost  visible,  and  the  breath  of 
breeze  that  comes  to  me    seems  to  bring  with  it  the  rustling  of  the 
frost-parched  leaves  which   I  know  are  thickly  falling  there.     Old 
memories  are  crowding    around  me.     Joys,  rarely  remembered,  and 
almost  forgotten,  rise   and  present  themselves,  and  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments— the  merest  wraiths  of  their  once  vivid  selves — flit 
past  and  disappear.      There  are  the  pits  in  which  my  apprentice- 
ship was  passed.      Yonder,  beyond  the  stubble  field,  ascends   the 
black  smoke  as  the  engineman  breaks  up  his  well-damped  fire  and 
down  first  whenever  the  word  "  ready  "  is  given. 
His  locks  are  white  and  his  face  is  wrinkled  and 
sallow,  and  he  leans  against  the  wall  silent,  with 
folded  arms,  looking  at  the  fire  that  is  fast  growing 
stronger  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  puffing  his 
pipe,  the  while,  in  a  dreamy  unsteady  way,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.      Look  closely  at  him. 
His  limbs  are  covered  with  woollen  patches  of  many 
a  hue — stitched  roughly  together,  and  altogether 
concealing  what  had  been  the  original  fabric.     Over 
his  feet  are  tied  clouts — bits  of  old  canvas,  or  mole- 
skin, perhaps — the  toes  and  heels  being  left  bare  on 
purpose.     The  old  shoes  into  which  he  had  thrust 
his  naked  feet  when  he  left  home  are  now  lying 
behind  him  between  the  thatch  and  the  top  of  the 
wall,  there  to  remain  till  his  day's  work  is  done. 
There  is  not  much  talking  among  the  score  or  so 
that  are  assembled,  but  into  the  talk  that  is,  his 
voice  enters  not.     There  are  remarks  about  the 
earliness  and  keenness  of  the  frost,  but  of  that  he 
has  nothing  to  say.     Whether  he  is  thinking  of 
those  who  will  work  to-day,  or  of  those  who  will 
work  no  more,  none  can  tell.     Now  and  then,  at 
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long  intervals,  you  may  note  that  his  pipe  is  taken 
from  his  mouth  ;  his  head  is  raised  a  little ;  his 
eyes  brighten,  and  his  lips  come  closer  together,  as  if 
memory,  or  fancy,  had  come  upon  something  interest- 
ing at  last. 

Old  William  has  had  his  share  of  toil,  danger, 
and  sorrow,  aud  there  are  times  when  lie  grows 
garrulous  over  them,  but  these  times  are  never  on 
working  days — some  other  time  he  may  be  heard. 
In  the  meantime  look  at  the  others.  Look,  if  you 
have  the  eye  of  the  artist,  at  the  indistinct  human 
shadows  on  the  unplastered  and  smoke-blackened 
wall.  Look  at  the  eager 
young  faces,  half  in  sha- 
dow, as  each  busies  him- 
self in  thawing,  unloosing, 
warming,  and  tying  on 
the  wet  aud  dirty  "foot- 
clouts!'  Happy  faces  seem 
very  rare,  and  if  a  laugh 
is  raised,  it  seems  out  of 
place  and  dies  quickly. 
The  business  before  them 
is  work,  not  mirth.  Some 
of  them  in  the  circle  near- 
est the  fire  are  very  small, 
and  very  young,  many  of 
them  not  yet  in  their 
teens,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  go  cheer- 
fully to  the  very  hard 
labour  that  awaits  them. 
Poor  little  lads  !  But  of 
these  the  good  men  among 
the  colliers  of  the  present 
day  were  to  be  formed. 
There  are  no  such  scenes 
to  be  witnessed  now.  The 
old  thatch -covered  lodge 
with  the  great  fire  crown- 
ing a  heap  of  ashes  in 
aud  on  the  middle  of 
the  floor  has  vanished. 
The  foot-clout  is  no  more. 
The  draw-rope  does  not 
exist    save    as    a    relic. 

With  the  introduction  of  shoes  a  new  era  in  min- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  dawned  on  the  village 
which  I  have  in  my  mind.  What  a  cry  there  was 
against  working  underground  with  tacketed  shoes  ! 
The  "  drawing "  could  not  be  done,  it  was  said. 
What  freedom  under  a  low  roof  could  a  man,  or  a 
boy,  have  with  heavy,  stiff  shoes  on  his  feet  ?  How 
was  he  to  find  footing  on  the  slippery  pavement  ? 
And  were  people  who  chose  to  go  on  in  the  old 
way  to  be  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  their 
feet  filled  with  tackets  that  were  sure  to  be  drop- 
ping from  the  leathern  innovators?  The  question 
was  hotly  discussed  for  a  long  time,  but  the  shoes 
won  the  day.  There  might  be  less  freedom  of  action 
in   moving  about  with   them,  but   the  increased 


comfort  was  unmistakable.  From  that  point 
"  change"  seems  to  have  rapidly  overturned  every- 
thing. The  old  system  of  things  began  to  be  no 
longer  possible.  Old  managers  died  and  young 
men  took  their  places — young  men  with  new  ideas. 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  we  were  behind  the 
age  in  all  things.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
we  were  told,  things  were  better  and  life  safer.  In 
some  pits,  it  was  said,  they  had  ponies  for  hauling 
the  coal  up  steep  places,  and  even  along  the  level 
roads.  Ponies  in  pits  !  Who  could  believe  in  such 
a  statement?  How  could  horses  live  underground? 
And  how  were  they  got 
down  ?  Nevertheless  it 
proved  to  be  true.  And 
then,  what  did  the  new 
manager  mean  ?  He  was 
speaking  of  having  regu- 
larly formed  air-courses 
underground  and  of  having 
a  furnace  built  that  would 
be  blazing  at  the  bottom 
all  day  and  all  night  too. 
That  was  a  pretty  state 
of  matters  !  Suppose  the 
coal  near  it  took  fire  1 
Suppose  the  smoke  re- 
fused to  go  up  the  shaft  ? 
Suppose  it  went  round  the 
workings  instead?  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  Suf- 
focation of  course,  and  all 
because  a  young  man  in- 
sisted on  making  changes. 
Could  nobody  stop  him? 
We  had  heard  of  an 
Inspector  appointed  by 
Government  to  look  after 
pits.  What  was  he  about 
that  he  could  not  inter- 
fere and  put  an  end  to  such 
danger  -  making  ?  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  (so 
we  heard)  the  Inspector 
was  even  fuller  of  new- 
fangled notions  than  our 
new  manager,  and  was  quite  likely  to  agree  with 
him  in  all  his  fancies,  even  if  we  complained  of  him, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  put  newer  and  worse  notions 
into  his  head.  We  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
ascend  and  descend  swinging  from  side  to  side  in  a 
tub  at  the  end  of  a  chain.  There  were  to  be  slides, 
and  guides,  and  cages,  and  we  were  to  be  let  down 
and  brought  up  as  safely  as  if  we  were  standing  on 
the  lodge  floor.  But  all  these  things  were  done, 
and  it  did  not  seem  that  we  were  any  the  worse  of 
it.  The  old  men  among  us  (save  one  or  two  who 
were  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  supreme  radicalism, 
and  who  never  ceased  to  sneer  at  the  present 
condition  of  everything)  moaned  and  prophesied, 
Cassandra-like,  but  there  were  younger  ones  who 
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held  up  their  heads  and  felt  that  in  the  race  of 
physical  progress  we  were  fast  getting  into  the 
front  rank. 

My  fancy  goes  back  to  Old  William  and  the 
lodge  with  the  great  tempting  fire  in  the  centre 
of  it.  By  and  by  the  word  "Wha's  first?"  is 
passed,  and  Old  William  rises  and  prepares  to  go 
down.  The  modern  preliminary  of  examining  the 
workings  to  see  whether  men  might  safely  descend 
was  little  attended  to  then.  Generally  the  Overs- 
man  went  down  along  with  the  first  man  on  the 
ground,  but  even  that  amount  of  care  was  not 
rigidly  attended  to.  Old  William  was  "  first,"  and 
led  the  way  alone.  What  need  of  following  him 
step  by  step  1  What  need  of  detailing  to  miners 
who  lived  at  that  time  his  progress  from  the  pit- 
head to  his  working-place  1  I  go  with  him  the 
whole  way  along  the  long  stone  mine  with  the 
watercourse  at  one  side.  In  the  mornings  the 
stream  was  crystal  bright  and  sweet  to  drink,  but, 
long  before  night,  the  trampling  of  many  feet 
rendered  it  muddy  and  unwholesome.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I,  who  ran  along  it  twenty  or  thirty 
times  every  working  day, — I,  who  never  have  ceased, 
and  never  can  cease,  to  look  back  fondly  to  the  tini- 
est stream  I  have  ever  wandered  by,  above-ground, 
—  should  have  no  pleasant  memories  connected 
with  that  subterranean  burn  ?  There  it  ran  always, 
making  soft  noises  as  it  ran,  no  doubt,  but  no  fond 
interpreter  ever  heard  either  song  or  sermon  in  its 
murmur.  It  required  to  be  lifted  to  the  sunshine, 
and  to  have  a  bordering  of  green  grass,  and  a  bird 
to  sing  over  it,  before  it  could  be  a  "joy  for  ever," — 
there  it  was  only  water  where  it  was  not  wanted. 
Old  William  had  a  habit  of  drinking  from  it  every 
morning  before  he  watered  the  wheels  of  his 
"  hutch  "  with  handfuls  from  it.  He  was  always 
the  morning  pioneer  along  its  course,  and  whether 
it  ever  was  to  him  more  than  it  was  to  me  I  cannot 
tell.  Onward  I  go  with  him  until  his  working- 
place — the  trimmest  in  the  whole  pit — is  reached. 
There  he  divests  himself  of  his  coat,  hangs  his 
lamp  on  the  "  stoop  "  side,  and  then,  after  having 
selected  the  pick  he  is  to  begin  with,  he  puts  his 
knees  on  the  hard 
ground,  lets  his  pick 
drop  from  his  hands, 
and  for  the  space  of 
half  a  minute,  covers 
his  face  with  them. 
What  was  he  doing  ? 
No  one  that  he  knew 
of  ever  saw  him. 
Nevertheless  in  that 
attitude  he  had  been 


seen,  and  among  the  lads  it  was  whispered  that  Old 
William's  first  duty  in  his  working-place  was  prayer. 
That  duty  over,  there  was  no  idling  of  his  time — 
no  losing  of  either  "  sett  "  or  "  ben."  The  strongest 
and  most  active  among  the  young  men  knew  he  was 
well  forward  if  he  was  along  with  Old  William  in  his 
day's  work.  Good  old  solitary  !  The  very  embodi- 
ment of  sturdy  independence  !  He  had  been  married, 
but  he  had  been  long  a  widower,  living  alone  and 
doing  everything  for  himself.  Sons  had  been  born 
him,  but  two  were  away  soldiering  and  were  seldom 
heard  of,  and  the  youngest  had  fallen  from  his  side, 
while  being  taken  up  after  their  day's  work  was 
over,  and  had  been  killed.  If  there  was  one  thing 
that  Old  William  hated  it  was  poverty — poverty 
in  the  sense  of  needing  from  others.  His  wish, 
often  expressed,  was  that  he  would  die  in  harness. 
He  wanted  no  help.  Once  a  man  of  his  own  age 
rebuked  him  for  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit,  say- 
ing, "  Ye're  no  a'thegither  independent,  William. 
Ye  may  scorn  the  help  o'  man,  but  there's  ae  Helpin' 
Haun'  ye  canna  dae  wantin'."  "  Ah,"  said  William, 
"  ye  speak  rashly,  I've  nae  scorn  o'  that  Help.  I'll 
get  a'  I  need  there." 

One  day  Old  William  led  the  way  as  usual.  It 
was  a  day  in  the  hot  summer  when  working  days 
were  few.  He  had  been  ailing  a  little,  they  said, 
and  had  (an  unusual  thing)  spoken  of  his  own 
feebleness  to  a  sympathising  neighbour.  But  he 
went  to  work  as  usual.  His  pick  was  heard  in  the 
morning,  and  to  the  cheerful  "  Hoo's  a',  William  1" 
of  a  neighbour  he  had  answered  "  Gay  lies ; "  but 
when  the  second  "  sett "  came  William  was  not  out 
to  his  ben,  nor  did  he  appear  when  the  whole 
"  sett "  had  been  run.  There  was  wonder  felt  and 
expressed,  and  at  length  to  the  "  Hoo's  a',  William?" 
of  the  same  neighbour  there  was  no  reply.  On 
going  into  his  place  his  lamp  was  found  burning, 
but  the  lamp  of  his  life  had  gone  out  for  ever.  Old 
William  had  died  as  he  wished,  at  his  post, 
unseen  by  any  eye  save  that  which  can  look 
through  the  soil  and  strata,  in  the  darkness  as 
in  the  light.  He  was  found  reclining  on  his 
coal-heap  with  a  smile  so  fixed  on  his  face  that 

he  who  found  him 
first  could  hardly  be- 
lieve he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Death. 
No  doubt  the  Help 
in  which  Old  William 
had  such  full  faith  did 
not  fail  him  at  the  end, 
and  in  that  perhaps 
lay  the  secret  of  the 
smile  on  his  cold  face. 


Endeavour  to  keep  an  account  of  your  income  and  ex- 
penditure, that  you  may  be  able  to  live  justly  and  gener- 
ously. ( live  what  you  can  to  assist  poor  relatives,  and 
poor  Christians,  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  Try  this  one 
year  to  tax  yourself  ten  per  cent  on  your  free  income  for 
such  purposes  (Malachi  in.  9,  10). — St.  Stephen's  {Edin- 
burgh) Parish  Magazine. 


If  you  are.  obliged  to  live  in  one  room,  have  nearly 
always  a  chink  of  the  window  opened  from  the  top  ;  it 
will  not  give  you  cold,  it  will  rather  keep  you  from  it. 
In  the  Infirmary,  where  there  are  so  many  sick  people, 
this  is  constantly  done,  and  the  fresh  air  is  as  helpful  to 
the  patients  as  the  good  food  and  good  nursing  they  get. 
— A'cicington  Parish  Magazine. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  TABERNACLE. 


dHjrist  in  tfjc  flTabmiacIc. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Elder  Cummixg,  D.D. 

HRHE  object  of  the  following  papers  is  to  suggest 
-*-  some  of  the  spiritual  meanings  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Jewish  Tabernacle. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  5),  the 
sacred  writer,  after  giving  a  list  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  Tabernacle,  adds,  "  of  which  we 
cannot  now  speak  particularly."  It  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  "  speaking  particularly "  that  the 
present  Articles  are  intended  to  go,  based  on  the 
direct  statements  of  Holy  Writ  itself. 

In  Hebrews  viii.  5  the  Jewish  priests  are  said 
to  "serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
things"  (the  representation  and  foreshadowing); 
and  "  when  Moses  was  about  to  make  the  Taber- 
nacle," he  was  commanded  to  make  it  after  the 
"  pattern"  shown  him  when  he  was  on  the  Mount 
with  God. 

In  Hebrews  ix.  23  we  read  that  it  was  "neces- 
sary that  the  patterns  (rather,  the  representations) 
of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with 
these."  These  representations,  which  are  contrasted 
with  "  the  heavenly  things  themselves,"  are  the  ser- 
vices, or  arrangements,  or  furniture  of  the  Jewish 
Tabernacle. 

In  Hebrews  ix.  24  (the  verse  which  follows  the 
above)  the  "  holy  places  made  with  hands"  are 
called  "  the  figures  of  the  true "  (the  copies  of 
those  which  are  spiritual — not  typical  or  symbolic). 

Only  one  word  need  be  added  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  com- 
bine three  things — 1.  The  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
God ;  2.  God's  place  of  meeting  with  His  people  ; 
and  3.  The  place  where  the  witness  or  testimony 
of  God  was  made  known. 

This  Tabernacle,  then,  was  divided  into  three 
parts  :  The  Outer  Court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Most 
Holy.  Into  the  first,  all  Jews  who  were  not 
openly  (i.e.  ceremonially)  unclean  were  admitted, 
but  only  they.  Into  the  second,  the  priests  were 
admitted,  but  not  the  people  at  large.  Into  the 
third,  only  the  High  Priest  could  enter,  and  he 
only  once  a  year. 

These  three  divisions  seem  to  symbolise — 1. 
The  visible  church  ;  2.  The  standing-ground  of  the 
Christian;  and  3.  The  presence  of  God,  after  death 
(in  Paradise  and  Heaven).  All  who  professed  to 
be  the  people  of  God  were  admitted  to  the  outer 
court,  unless  for  the  time  they  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  thereof  by  outward  defilement.  The 
priests  only,  who  represented  those  who  offered  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  entered  the  second.  While,  in 
the  meantime,  only  he  who  represented  the  Great 
High  Priest  could  pass  within  the  veil.  This 
seems  to  be  the  truth  indicated  :  but  there  are 
difficulties  as  to  it,  and  there  is  want  of  full  and 
direct  Scripture  warrant  as  to  the  first  two  divi- 
sions ;  and  we  do  not  therefore  press  it  on  the 
reader. 


I.  The  Outer  Court. 

This  was  a  large  outer  space,  within  which  the 
Tabernacle  stood.  It  was  shut  out  from  the  world 
by  curtains  of  white  linen  or  canvas,  about  seven 
feet  high,  so  that  those  without  could  see  nothing  of 
what  was  done  within;  the  whiteness  of  the  screens 
indicating  the  purity  which  the  church  of  God 
ought  to  show  in  the  face  of  the  world.  There 
was  but  one  entrance,  consisting  of  a  screen  which 
could  be  raised  by  any  one  who  desired  admittance  ; 
and  this  entrance  was  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite 
to  and  close  by  the  altar.  Both  to  this  door  and 
to  that  of  the  Tabernacle  itself,  we  may  apply 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  door"  (John  x.  9)  ;  and  the 
door  stands  over  against  the  altar  ! 

The  outer  court  contained  two  objects  of  interest 
and  importance. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  altar,  commonly 
called  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering.  It  met  the 
eye  so  soon  as  the  court  was  entered.  It  was  a 
large  vessel,  7  feet  square  and  5  feet  high  ;  hollow 
within  ;  made  of  wood,  and  overlaid  with  brass. 
At  each  of  the  four  comers  there  was  a  horn  of 
brass. 

On  reaching  the  altar,  the  first  thing  seen  is 
that  the  ground  all  round  it  is  swimming  with  blood ; 
that  the  brazen  sides  are  all  sprinkled  over  with 
blood  ;  and  that  the  horns  are  smeared  with  blood. 
The  priest  shall  "  pour  out  the  blood  "  of  the  goat 
of  "the  sin-offering,"  "at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar"  (Lev.  iv.  25).  The  priest  shall  "sprinkle 
the  blood  round  about,  upon  the  altar  that  is  by 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  "  (Lev.  i.  5). 

This  is  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel "  (Heb.  xii  24). 
This  is  the  "  sprinkling  of  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  Pet.  i.  2).  Here  then,  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Tabernacle,  at  the  first  step  we  take  in  even 
the  outer  court,  we  have  The  Blood,  openly,  mani- 
festly, loudly  proclaimed,  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Without  that,  there  is  no  sacrifice ;  without  that, 
there  is  no  meeting  with  God ;  the  threshold  of 
God's  dwelling-place  with  man  must  be  covered 
with  that  blood,  so  that  we  must  pass  over  it 
as  we  enter !  "  Almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  with  blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission"  (Heb.  ix.  22).  The 
purging  is  almost  always  by  blood ;  the  remission 
is  always  so.  Nay,  the  blood  is  always  on  the 
altar  and  around  it,  to  affect  every  offering,1  burnt- 
offering,  and  meat-offering.  Remember  how  we  are 
told  that  "  the  altar  sanctifieth  the  gift "  (Matt, 
xxiii.  19);  and  again,  "Whatsoever  toucheth  the 
altar  shall  be  holy"  (Exod.  xxix.  37).  And  why? 
Because  the  blood  was  there,  "the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ. "  Before  anything  could  be 
offered,  the  altar  must  first  be  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  ! 

The  second  particular  as  to  the  altar  was  the 

1  We  do  not  propose  to  touch  the  question  of  the  offer- 
ings, or  of  the  high  priest. 
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6acred  fire  which  burned  in  it.  We  learn  (1)  That 
it  came  from  God  at  first.  "There  came  a  fire 
out  from  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the 
altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat "  (Lev.  ix.  24). 

(2)  No  other  fire  was  to  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sacrifice.  It  was  "  strange  fire "  (Lev. 
x.  1),  and  the  punishment  of  using  it  was  death. 

(3)  This  sacred  fire  was  never  to  go  out  by  day  or 
night  (Lev.  vl  13).  (4)  The  purpose  of  this  fire 
was  to  burn  up  and  consume  entirely  the  sacrifices 
which  were  placed  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ix.  24). 

When  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this,  we 
find  (1)  That  the  fire  represents  the  auger  of  God 
against  sin — "  A  fire  out  of  His  mouth  devoured  : 
coals  were  kindled  by  it"  (Ps.  xviii.  8).  "  Our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire"  (Heb.  xii.  29).  (2)  That 
the  fire  consumed  Christ,  as  the  Offering  and 
Sacrifice  for  man.  It  is  written,  "  He  offered  up 
Himself"  (Heb.  vii.  27) ;  and  as  the  offerings  were 
always  consumed  by  fire,  this  fire  of  God  is  im- 
plied here  and  elsewhere.  Think  of  God's  "  con- 
suming fire "  being  known  most  fully  by  His 
Beloved  Son !  (3)  This  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
offered  once  only  j  but  is  perpetual  and  for  ever 
efficacious ! 

One  other  thing  was  true  of  the  brazen  altar. 
It  was  "anointed  with  oil"  (Exod.  xxx.  28).  All 
the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  were  to  be  an- 
ointed with  the  holy  oil  which  Aaron  was  to 
make,  and  which  it  was  death  to  use  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  worship  of  God.  That  altar,  then, 
which  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  was  to  be 
anointed  with  oil.  What  meaneth  this  ?  Who  is 
"  God's  Anointed  "1  The  Name  of  Christ  is  the 
answer.  "Unto  the  Son  He  saith  .  .  .  God,  even 
Thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  Thy  fellows  "  (Heb.  i.  9).  And  again, 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He 
hath  anointed  me"  (Luke  iv.  18).  The  anoint- 
ing oil  is  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  making 
Jesus  the  Christ — that  is,  the  Anointed  One  of 
God! 

Here,  then,  is  the  precious  truth  as  to  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Tabernacle.  (1) 
Blood  beneath  it,  blood  around  it,  blood  upon  it — 
"  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;"  (2)  Fire 
within  it  from  God,  ever  burning,  "devouring"  the 
sacrifice  whose  blood  was  shed ;  (3)  The  anointing 
oil  upon  it — the  Spirit  poured  out  without  measure. 
Not  merely  the  lamb  slain,  but  the  altar  on  which 
it  was  offered,  is  the  representation  of  Christ,  "the 
altar  which  sanctifieth  the  gift!"  This  is  "the 
Tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wilderness,"  and  the 
first  testimony  which  it  gives  is  to  Jesus,  the  Christ 
of  God ! 

2.  The  only  other  object  in  the  outer  court  was 
The  Laver. 

This  was  a  large  vessel  of  brass  (made  out  of  the 
"looking-glasses"  given  by  the  women  of  Israel), 
which  was  full  of  water,  and  which  stood  between 
the  brazen  altar  and  the  door  of  the  Holy  Place. 


It  also  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  Its  use  was 
for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet, 
not  in  it  but  at  it,  before  they  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
neglecting  this  duty,  they  were  to  be  punished 
with  death  (Exod.  xxx.  21).  It  was  the  first 
thing  they  had  to  do  when  they  entered  the  court, 
and  when  Moses  consecrated  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(doing  with  his  own  hand  the  whole  priestly  ser- 
vice, Lev.  viii.  15),  the  first  part  of  it  was  to  wash 
them  at  the  laver; — "Moses  brought  Aaron  and 
his  sons  and  washed  them  with  water "  (ver.  6). 
There  were  other  washings  for  the  priests,  but 
it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  it  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,  because  that  helps  to  indicate  its 
purpose. 

There  are  various  passages  which  show  us  what 
it  must  mean.  When  David,  bending  and  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  guilt,  cries,  "Wash  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  the  snow "  (Ps.  li.  7),  he 
is  referring  to  the  laver  and  its  washing  away  of 
guilt.  And  when  our  Lord  would  wash  His  dis- 
ciples' feet,  He  warns  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  Me"  (John  xiii.  8).  Then 
He  adds,  as  if  to  point  to  the  laver  beyond  all 
question,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit"  (ver.  10). 
There  is  one  other  passage  where  St.  Paul  uses  the 
same  language.  "According  to  His  mercy  He  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (Titus  iii.  5). 

It  is  therefore  no  mere  subsequent  cleansing 
which  the  Christian  receives,  that  is  meant  by  the 
use  of  the  laver  in  the  outer  court :  it  is  the  radical 
cleansing  from  guilt.  It  speaks  of  the  Fountain 
opened  for  sin  as  well  as  for  "uncleanness ;"  and 
as  with  that  Fountain,  the  laver  was  always  open 
and  always  full.  It  is  Christ  Himself,  not  exclud- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  but,  as  in  the  quotation  from 
St.  Paul,  including  and  bringing  His  influences ; 
the  laver  was  filled  with  the  cleansing  water,  but 
it  was  also  "  anointed  with  oil. " 

Does  any  one  ask,  Why  was  this  needed  ?  Was 
not  the  blood  a  sufficient  symbol  1  Nay ;  the 
Tabernacle  is  full  of  Christ ;  at  every  step  we  meet 
Him.  Why  should  we  have  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  Cross  and  also  the  symbol  of  Baptism  ? 
The  altar  and  the  laver  bear  one  witness — none 
but  Christ !  Mark  then  the  three  teachings  of 
Christ.  I.  The  Door,  ever  ready  to  be  opened. 
II.  The  altar,  blood-sprinkled  and  blood-surrounded; 
the  Fire  from  Heaven  ever  burning  ;  the  Holy 
Anointing  Oil  upon  it.  III.  The  Laver,  free,  and 
full  of  living  water,  at  which  the  feet  of  every 
priest  must  be  washed  ere  he  offered,  if  he  would 
not  die  ! 

Reader,  we  have  trodden  the  outer  court  together. 
What  thinkest  thou  of  Christ?  What  is  He  to 
thee  ?  Art  thou  cleansed  by  Him  from  every  spot 
of  guilt  ?  Art  thou  redeemed  by  His  precious 
blood  1 
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ILtfc  ana  ffiHorfc. 

THOU,  who  hast  won  our  peace 
With  bitter  strife, 
Hast  died,  ami  vanquished  death 
To  give  us  life  ! 

For  priceless  gifts  like  these 

"\Y  hat  shall  we  give  ? 
We  can  but  take,  dear  Lord, 

Believe  and  live. 

We  can  but  ask  for  love 

To  give  Thee  back, 
For  faith  to  trust  Thy  love 

For  all  we  lack. 

And  yet,  Thy  human  heart 

The  secret  learned, 
How  love,  to  serve  the  loved, 

Still  craved  and  yearned. 

For  Thou  hast  said,  '[  Behold, 

My  brethren  see, 
Show  them  Thy  love,  I  count 

It  done  to  Me." 

Oh  enter  Thou  our  hearts 

Who  lovest  all, 
That  we  may  all  of  Thine 

Our  brethren  call. 

And  thus,  from  out  our  hearts 

Thy  light  may  shine, 
And  all  men  glorify 

Thy  love  Divine. 

J.  Johnston. 


3i}igljcr  (Eoucation  for  tije  Agricultural 
Classes. 

TT  has  far  too  often  been  thought  that  the  school- 
master  is  the  only  educator  of  society,  so  that 
in  many  schemes  for  the  higher  education  of 
country  lads,  he  has  been  the  most  prominent  figure. 
Yet  we  may  safely  say  that  the  average  labours  of 
a  country  schoolmaster,  during  the  day,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  undertaking  classes  in  the  evening. 

But  apart  from  that,  we  shall  find  how  much 
may  be  done  in  every  department  of  life  by  what 
may  be  called  unordained  or  unprofessional  effort ; 
aud  therefore  I  would  say,  Let  us  take  things  as 
they  are,  and,  without  inventing  anything  new,  let 
us  see  what  can  be  done  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  have  human  minds  in 
God's  great  world  to  work  upon ;  and  surely  there 
is  plenty  better  education  abroad  and  around  to  lend 
a  hand  in  helping  the  worse.  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give"  is  true  in  this  as  in  everything, 
and  in  the  deepest  sense  it  holds  good,  that  every 
gift  of  nature,  education,  or  grace,  is  something  we 
ought  to  desire  and  try  to  share  with  others. 

How  then  ?  Well,  a  farm-place,  for  instance,  is  a 
small  community,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  are  several 
young  men  at  it ;  why  should  they  not  form  them- 
selves into  a  winter  night-class,  and  educate  them- 
selves ?  And  surely,  what  with  parents,  and  neigh- 
bours, and  the  "big  house,"  and  the  minister,  and 
'•there  who  may  be  raised  up  to  help  in  the  good  work, 
they  may  depend  upon  sufficient  help  both  to  start 


them  and  keep  them  going.  I  shall  tell  the  story 
of  one  such  class,  which  I  can  never  forget.  There 
were  eight  young  men  at  a  farm-place,  and  I  started 
them  on  a  winter's  course,  which  comprised  writing 
and  letter-writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  other 
things.  They  worked  every  evening,  and  I  went 
up  once  a  week,  to  clear  away  any  difficulties.  I 
always  said  to  them,  "  Tell  me  what  has  stopped 
you ;  I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  can  do,  but 
what  you  can't."  They  worked  gallantly,  and  made 
wonderful  progress.  Usually  they  met  in  a  house 
where  the  family  were  grown  up, — two  of  the  sons 
were  in  the  class, — and  the  head  of  the  house  told 
me  at  last,  "  'Deed,  sir,  we  canna  get  them  oot ; 
they  ha'e  a  maister  amang  themsel's,  and  they  ha'e 
a  '  dux,'  and  tak  places ;  and  whiles  the  wife  an' 
me  has  jist  to  gang  to  bed,  for  it'll  be  past  eleeven 
o'clock  till  the  hoose  is  clear  o'  them."  One  young 
man  went  as  far  as  I  could  take  him  in  arithmetic, 
and  farther  than  three-fourths  of  college  men  could 
go ;  and  I  have  taught  mensuration  to  farm  lads 
more  than  once.  It  was  a  joyous  winter  that, — 
for  all  hearty  effort  is  joyous,  and  gives  one  the 
sense  of  life ; — and  when  I  occasionally  meet  with 
some  one  of  these  old  pupils,  there  is  a  link  of 
attachment  in  my  heart  which  will  never  be  broken. 
Of  the  hours  thus  spent  I  can  most  truly  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  expositor  of  the  Psalms, — "  They 
are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish  and  fragrance  upon 
the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet." 

I  may  mention  that  the  books  which  I  have 
been  asked  by  young  men  to  purchase  for  them 
would  astonish  most  people  if  they  were  written 
down  in  a  list, — representing  religious,  scientific, 
and  technical  departments  of  literature. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  aim  at  having  very  large 
classes  :  there  are  not  usually  many  lads  at  a  single 
farm-place,  and  it  is  better,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
save  them  from  having  far  to  go  to  their  place  of 
meeting.  Moreover,  their  regular  evening  duty  of 
"  suppering  "  their  horses  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  unless  by  the  free-will  grant  of  the  farmer,  or 
some  of  the  other  men,  to  have  it  done  for  them. 
They  can  meet  either  in  one  house  regularly,  or  in 
various  houses  alternately  ;  and  it  will  surely  make 
the  blood  of  older  people  run  quicker,  and  their 
hearts  beat  warmer,  to  have  the  "  youngsters " 
round  their  table  with  their  ruddy  faces  and  fresh 
enthusiasm  ! 

I  have  always  found  arithmetic  to  possess  an 
almost  supreme  attraction  in  such  classes,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  mental  exercise,  over  and  above  its  own 
usefulness  ;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
indulged  in  as  a  mere  puzzle,  apart  from  its  own 
practical  application  and  necessity.  I  would  strongly 
advocate  letter -writing  on  this  principle:  let  the 
author  suppose  himself  writing  to  a  friend,  and  let 
him  give  a  distinct  account  of  what  he  is  doing  in 
his  ordinary  life,  and  of  what  he  is  thinking  too. 
This  makes  a  demand  upon  several  faculties,  and 
quickens  power  of  observation  and  the  spirit  of 
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inquiry,  while  it  cultivates  fluency  of  expression, 
accuracy  and  scope  of  language,  and  insight  into 
grammar.  The  pupils  should  always  write  with  a 
dictionary  at  their  elbow  for  reference.  The  letters 
should  not  be  written  in  the  class,  but  at  home,  and 
given  in  once  a  week  ;  and  they  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  much  valuable  instruction  by  the  person 
who  takes  charge  of  them.  It  is  best  to  use  note- 
books, and  each  pupil  must  have  two  (say  2d.  or  3d. 
each),  in  order  to  have  one  always  at  home,  while 
the  alternate  one  has  been  handed  in.  Of  course 
all  kinds  of  letters  should  be  encouraged.  A  black- 
board is  always  a  necessity,  and  may  be  employed 
for  various  purposes. 

Physical  geography  and  natural  science  may  be 
made  very  attractive  ;  and  it  is  of  great  value  that 
the  best  authorities  are  editing  or  writing  the 
primers  and  text-books  of  literature,  history,  and 
science,  themselves,  as  those  who  know  the  farthest 
reaches  of  any  subject  are  usually  fittest  to  teach 
its  elements.  Surely  the  same  principle  will  soon 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  leading  up  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  history,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  its  inspiration  ! 

I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  suggest  at 
present ;  except  that,  if  any  one  asks  how  long  such 
classes  should  be  continued,  I  would  answer,  not 
later  than  some  time  in  March  ;  for  when  the  birds 
begin  to  whistle,  and  the  spring  breath  comes,  and 
the  early  flowers  are  out  in  bloom,  and  the  gardens 
are  all  busy,  the  spirit  of  indoor  application  is  apt 
to  fly  through  the  open  window  to  court  the  bud- 
ding promise  of  the  youthful  year. 

A  Country  Minister. 

SHje  jaisstortarg'g  jfatfjerlantL 

After  Novalis. 

WE  live  beneath  the  same  eternal  dome  : 
The  hoary  sea, 
The  sunbright  earth,  are  aye  our  world-wide  home, 
Where'er  we  be. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  waves  brooding  night  aloft 

Her  raven  hair : 
'Neath  southern  cross  or  polestar  sleep  we  soft 

In  one  God's  care. 

0  cross  of  love  !     The  centre  of  the  world 

By  God's  good  grace  : 
O'er  every  land  thy  banner  is  unfurled, 

Hope  of  our  race. 

Where'er  is  work  to  do,  or  souls  to  save 

The  wide  world  round, 
On  dreary  hills,  on  tempest-darkening  wave, 

Our  home  is  found. 

Our  home  alike  we  have  on  desert  sand, 

Or  island  shore. 
Thy  love,  0  Father,  is  our  Fatherland 

For  evermore. 

Bertie  Reid. 

SCOTTISH  LADS. 
Best  thanks  are  due  for  several  valuable  letters  regard- 
ing the  proposed  "  Scottish  Lads'  Friendly  Society,"  and 
for  promises  of  aid.     Any  further  suggestions  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  immediately. — Ed. 


J{OR     THE     Y°  U  N  G. 

"<&  %ittlt  fficmplematC' 

By  Mona  Noel  Paton. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Chapter  I. 

TTE  certainly  was  a  very  little  "gempleman" 
■*--*-  indeed,  being  only  four  years  old  when  he 
won  the  title.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five,  but 
the  others  were  all  much  older  than  he,  and  Basil 
had  always  been  made  a  great  baby  of.  He  was  a 
very  pretty  little  boy,  with  dark  curly  hair  and 
laughing  blue  eyes ;  and,  dressed  in  a  white  frock 
and  bright  ribbons,  he  made  a  most  charming  baby. 
But  when  he  was  four  years  old  Master  Basil  put 
off  his  baby  clothes,  and  with  them  his  baby  ways. 
In  the  fourth  summer  of  his  life  he  and  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  live  in  a  very  lonely 
part  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Western 
Islands  ;  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Waymere,  saw  at 
once  that  her  poor  little  boy  would  be  anything  but 
happy  in  his  white  dresses,  especially  as  there  was 
a  delicious  "  sandy  hole  "  quite  close  by,  just  made 
for  children  to  play  in,  and  where  white  dresses 
would  not  long  remain  white.  So,  in  spite  of  nurse's 
wails  and  his  sisters'  pleadings,  Baby's  fat  little  legs 
were  thrust  into  a  pair  of  his  elder  brother's  blue 
flannel  trousers,  which  were  much  too  large  for  the 
tiny  limbs.  A  sailor  shirt  of  equal  dimensions 
covered  his  plump  body,  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet 
was  drawn,  by  his  own  rosy  hands,  quite  down 
over  his  ears,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  every  curl 
he  possessed,  and,  as  seen  from  behind,  to  complete 
his  resemblance  to  the  back  view  of  a  baby  elephant 
or  rhinoceros.  With  no  shoes  or  stockings  on  his 
soft  white  feet,  there  stood  the  little  scarecrow,  as 
proud  and  happy  as  baby  could  be. 

"  I'm  a  big  boy  now,"  he  sighed  ;  "  I'm  as  big 
as  anybody."  And  from  that  hour  Baby  was  a 
baby  no  more. 

With  solemn  step  he  marched  off  to  the  "sandy 
hole,"  and  there,  upon  the  road-side,  under  a  golden 
canopy  of  whins,  dug  ditches  and  planted  gardens 
and  raised  castles,  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 
And  when  at  last  hunger  told  him  it  was  getting 
late,  he  stumped  home  alone,  as  haughtily  as  the 
trotting  feet  would  take  him.  He  was  so  happy 
that  his  mother  listened  to  his  request,  and  gave 
him  full  permission  to  remain  out  of  bed  as  long  as 
he  wished.  This  was  delightful  news.  But  alas 
for  Baby  !  some  of  the  grains  of  sand  seemed  to 
have  got  into  his  blue  eyes.  They  would  not  keep 
open,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  an  hour  after  his 
usual  time  for  disappearing  he  gave  a  tremendous 
yawn  and  meekly  begged  to  be  taken  to  bed. 
When  his  fearful  garments  were  removed,  and  he 
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v;is  clad  in  hi*  little  white  night-gown,  he  knelt 
down  to  say  his  evening  prayer. 

•••  Gemple  Jesus,  meek  an'  mild,'  "  whispered  the 
sleepy  voice,  ""ook  upon  a 'ittle  child.'"  Then, 
with  an  emphatic  shako  of  the  curly  head,  he  cor- 
rected himself :  "  No,  gempleman — 'ook  upon  a  'ittle 
urn  ."  and  witli  perfect  earnestness  he  then 
finished  his  prayer,  and  hugging  a  leg  of  his  flannel 
breeches,  fell  asleep. 

From  that  hour  Basil's  title  was  "  the  little 
gempleman."  The  next  morning  he  was  up  with 
the  lark.  The  first  object  which  met  the  nurse's  eyes 
when  she  awoke  was  a  vision  of  a  child,  apparently 
in  rags,  vanishing  through  the  nursery  door.  She 
recognised  the  apparition 
as  Basil,  and  called  to 
him  to  return.  He  came 
back  readily  enough. 

"Oh,  Mary,"  said  he 
coolly,  "you  is  wakened. 
I'm  welly  solly.  I  did  not 
mil  it  end  to  distulb  you.' 

"  "Where  are  you  going, 
Baby?"  inquired  the  as- 
tonished nurse;  "and 
what  do  you  mean  by 
leaving  the  nursery  in 
that  undressed  state1?" 

"  I's  not  Baby.  I's 
Master  Basil ;  and  I  is 
dwessed.    I  dwessed  me." 

In  this,  however,  nurse 
did  not  seem  to  agree 
with  him.  She  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  back 
to  bed,  but  he  would  not ; 
so  she  dressed  him  in 
his  wonderful  garments 
and  let  him  go  down 
•stairs. 

When,  about  an  hour 
after,  she  followed,  there 
was  no  Baby  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  His  Glengarry 
was  not  on  the  hall  table,  and  his  little  blue  figure 
was  nowhere  in  the  garden.  Nurse  went  along  to 
the  "  sandy  hole "  to  look  for  him,  but  he  was  not 
there.  While  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lonely 
road  wondering  what  next  to  do,  a  wild,  rough- 
1- inking  man  came  slouching  along,  singing  scraps 
of  songs,  and  savagely  shaking  his  fist  at  his  own 
shadow,  thrown  by  the  morning  sun  on  the  rugged 
banks  between  which  the  road  lay.  The  nurse  was 
very  much  alarmed,  for  she  saw  at  a  glance  that 
man  was  half-witted.  She  shrank  back,  hoping 
ho  would  not  see  her.  But  he  did.  lie  made  a 
rush  at  her,  then  drew  back,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
began  to  address  her  in  almost  inarticulate  language, 
yet  with  great  seeming  politeness.  But  Mary  did 
not  wait  to  listen.  With  a  cry  she  fled  past  him, 
and  rushed  along  the  road. 


"  Oh,  my  Baby  !  my  Baby  !"  she  cried.  "  What 
if  he  has  seen  that  awful  man  !  He'll  be  frightened 
to  death.     Master  Basil  !  Master  Basil  !" 

"What  isit,  Mary  '"asked  a  littlevoice  so  close  be- 
side her  that  she  started,  and,  looking  quickly  round, 
saw,  climbing  over  a  gate,  her  little  scarecrow. 

"  Oh,  where  have  you  been,  my  own  boy  1" 
sobbed  she,  lifting  the  bundle  of  blue  flannel  from 
his  perilous  position. 

"  I've  been  at  the  shore,"  answered  he,  coolly,  kick- 
ing to  be  set  down  ;  for  his  dignity  was  wounded, 
and,  I  must  allow,  he  was  just  a  little  spoiled. 

"  At  the  shore  !"  exclaimed  she  in  astonishment. 
"  Why  that's  more  than  a  mile  away." 

"  Yes  ;  an'  the  bother 
was  that  me  had  to  climb 
free  grates.  An'  I  sawed 
such  a  funny  man.  An' 
he  talked  to  me,  an'  he 
talked  so  funny." 

"  But  were  you  not 
frightened  ?" 

"Frightened?  No, 
why  1  He  talked  pretty  : 
about  the  flowers  an'  about 
the  giants  that  sleep  in 
the  hills,  an'  about  the 
clouds.  I  like  him.  But, 
oh,  Mary-,  I  am  so  hungry ! 
Ido  want  mybreaksticks." 
And  Mary,  with  a  trou- 
bled mind,  led  him  home. 
The  whole  family  soon 
learned,  with  no  small 
anxiety,  that  at  the  next 
farm  a  large  number  of 
mad  and  imbecile  people 
were  kept,  most  of  whom, 
being  considered  harm- 
less, were  allowed  to 
roam  about  at  their  plea- 
sure. This  was  by  no 
means  a  comfortable  piece 
of  news ;  and  everybody 
expressed  great  apprehensions  of  horrible  danger, 
excepting  the  "  little  gempleman." 

"  Was  the  man  that  speaked  to  me  daft,  fazer  ?" 
he  asked,  with  earnest  eyes. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  seems  so,"  answered  his  father. 
"  Well,  'en,"   replied  Basil,  with  great  decision, 
"  I  like  daft  people.     They  has  got  bootiful  minds." 
With  which  sagacious  speech  he  turned  away  and 
trotted  off  to  his  "  sandy  hole." 
To  be  continued. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  come  to  a  shut  door  and 
put  his  hand  upon  the  handle,  and  try  to  turn  it  in  his 
feeble  way  ?  and  as  he  tries  he  calls  aloud,  and  his  father 
rises  and  comes  to  the  door,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the 
inner  handle,  and  round  it  goes,  and  the  door  opens,  and 
the  child  comes  in.  So  set  your  hand  firmly  to  open  the 
door  of  your  difficulties,  and  an  unseen  Hand  will  "  work 
with  you." — St.  Giles'  Parish  Magazine. 
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Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 


Mission  Hall,  3  p.m 

do. 
do. 


7  P.M. 

8.15  p.m. 


Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 


Sub- 


Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings. 

Sunday. 
Fellowship  Meeting         .         .        Mission  Hall,  10  A.M. 
Mr.  Macrae's  Young  Men's  Class     .         do.  6  p.m. 

Service  (Rev.  J.  Turnbull)       .         .         do.        7.30  p.m. 
Children's  Church    do.   .        .     Home  Lane,  11.15  A.M. 

Service do.  6.30  p.m. 

School do.  4  p.m. 

Girls'  School  ....    Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Boys'  School do.  6  p.m. 

Monday. 
Young  Women's  Association  and 

Bible  Class 

Mothers'  Meeting    .         .        .        .  do.  3  p.m. 

Do.  ....    Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Tuesday. 
District    Visitors,    Sunday    School 
Teachers,  etc.,  first  .iTuesday  (2d) 
Service  (Mr.  Cochrane) 
Music  Class  (Theory) 

Wednesday. 
Young   Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing 
Class  (Miss  Miller)    . 

Thursday. 
Congregational  Prayer  Meeting,   11th  and  25th. 

ject — 2  Thessalonians  ;  Church,  3  p.m. 
Bible  Readings  (for  the  Young),  4th  and  18th.     Subject 
—Life  of  Peter  .         .         Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Service  (Mr.  Macleod)  .  Home  Lane,  7  p.m. 

Subjects. 
Mar.    4  John  xi.  47-53  ;  xii.  1-11. 

„    '.         .        .  ,,     xiii.  1. 

,,     xiv.  1-24. 
„     xv.  1-11. 
Home  Lane,  8  p.m. 
Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 
^Sacrament  of  Baptism  on  afternoon  of  first  Sunday  of 
month.     Members  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children, 
to  call  on  the  Minister  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
Saturday,  from  7  to  8. 

Information  with  reference  to  vacant  sittings  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Beadle  at  the  Church,  or  from  Mr. 
Smith,  7  St.  Yincent  Street. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants/ 

A  Class  for  the  preparation  of  young  persons  or  others 
for  their  first  Communion  will  {D.  V.)  be  conducted  by 
the  Minister  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  dur- 
ing April,  commencing  on  Friday,  April  2,  at  8  p.m. 
All  candidates  are  expected  to  attend,  if  possible.  No 
questions  are  publicly  asked.  Details  will  be  given  in 
the  April  Supplement. 

A  short  series  of  Sermons,  specially  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  such  as  are  more  or  less  habitually  neglecting 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  public  ordinances,  will  be 
preached  by  Mr.  Macleod  at  the  SUNDAY  EVENING 
Meeting  in  HORNE  LANE,  on  the  21st  and  28th 
March  and  the  4th  April,  at  6.30.  Subjects— 1.  The  BAP- 
TISMAL COVENANT  ;  2.  CONVERSION  ;  3.  The 
MEANS  OF  GRACE.  All  Communicants  can  be  of 
use  in  bringing  some  to  hear  these  addresses.  The  at- 
tendance of  young  persons  who  intend  to  come  to  the 
Instruction  Class,  intimated  above,  is  also  veiy  earnestly 
entreated. 

Colonial  Scheme. 

The  Collection  for  this  Scheme  falls  to  be  made  on  the 
14th  March. 


„    18       . 

„    25       . 
Temperance  Association 
Choir  Practising 


"Local  Supplement"  Fund. 

Contributions  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  April 
number.     About  £9  still  remains  to  be  made  up. 

"Loving  Counsels  for  a  Servant's 
Daily  Life." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  book,  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Liston  Foulis,  from  which  the  following  wise  and 
appropriate  counsels  have  been  selected  (by  permission) — 

1.  What  is  Service  ? — Are  we  not  all  servants  of  the 
Lord,  if  we  are  His  disciples  ?  We  serve  Him  now,  and 
we  shall  serve  Him  in  heaven,  with  the  Father's  name  on 
our  foreheads.  So,  in  this  respect,  we  are  all  on  a  level, 
whatever  our  station  on  earth  may  be.  We  have  one 
hope,  one  Father,  one  inheritance,  one  everlasting  home. 

There  is  nothing  degrading,  then,  in  the  fact  of  being 
a  servant.  Indeed,  if  you  think  of  it,  you  will  see  that 
in  some  sense  we  are  all  servants  to  one  another. 

What  would  those  who  are  called  domestic  servants  do 
if  there  were  no  masters  or  mistresses  ?  They  would 
require  to  find  some  other  kind  of  work  quite  as  hard, 
and.  still  they  would  be  serving,  though  in  a  different  way. 

Is  not  a  master  serving  when  he  labours  at  the  desk  or 
trade  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  servant's  wages  ?  And 
what  is  our  Lord's  teaching  and  example  about  serving  ? 
Did  He  not  show  in  the  lowly  act  of  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  that,  instead  of  trying  who  should  be 
greatest,  they  should  rather  try  who  would  be  most 
willing  to  do  the  lowliest  service  ? 

I  often  think,  when  one  hears  of  grumbling  at  having 
common,  dirty  work  to  do,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  scene  in  the  Upper  Room  we  have  alluded  to — the 
Master  washing  the  tired,  dusty,  soiled  feet  of  the  twelve 
disciples. 

There  is  another  view  of  work  which  ought  to  cheer 
the  Christian  servant,  and  raise  even  the  commonest 
work  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  this — Work  faithfully  done  for 
the  earthly  master  is  held  by  Christ  as  really  done  to 
Him.  Col.  iii.  24  :;"  Knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  :  for  ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ." 

Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  envy  a  servant  who  has  all 
her  work  allotted  to  her,  and  has  no  time  to  waste :  for 
that  is  what  many  of  those  who  have  leisure  have  to 
mourn  over, — misspent  time,  and  lost  opportunities  of 
working  for  Christ. 

God  does  not  ask  those  for  work — such  as  visiting  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  more  direct  missionary  service — whose 
time  He  has  filled  with  other  duties.  The  more  direct 
work  for  Christ  may  sound  higher  work,  and  no  doubt  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  so  employed  ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  is  done  that  makes  it  great  or  small  in 
His  eyes. 

David  wished  to  build  the  Temple,  and  God  was 
pleased  that  he  wished  to  do  it — but  he  had  intended  the 
work  for  Solomon.  So  each  of  us  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do  for  Him. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  considered  so  important  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  most  minute  rules  are  laid  down  in  the  Bible  for 
both? 

If  these  were  only  faithfully  kept,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  complaints  on  either  side.  Masters  would  have 
faithful,  loving  servants  ;  and  servants  would  have 
patient,  gentle  masters  and  mistresses. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  rules' and  duties  are, 
which  the  Bible  lays  down  for  servants. 
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•J.  l>rnrs.  (l.)  Obedience. — Epli.  vi.  5  :  '* Servants, 
be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters.''  Col.  iii. 
22  :  "  Servants,  obey  in  all  thing*  your  masters  according 
to  the  flesh."    (2.)  "Not  answering  again." — Titus  ii. 

9  :  "  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things  ;  not 
answering  again."  (3.)  "Not  pm/rloining." — Titus  ii. 
10:  "Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fidelity; 
that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Cod  our  Saviour  in 
all  things."     (4.)  "  Shewing  all  good  fidelity .'' — Titus  ii. 

10  :  '•  Shewing  all  good  fidelity  ;  that  they  may  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  Qod  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  (5.)  "  Good- 
tcUV — Eph,  vi.  7:  "With  good-will  doing  service,  as 
t<>  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men."  (6.)  "  In  singleness  of 
heart." — Eph.  vi.  5;  "Servants,  be  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ." 
'7.)  ••  Xot  with  eiie-scrricc." — Eph.  vi.  6:  Not  with 
i  yeservice,  as  menpleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart."  Remembering, 
"Thou,  Cod,  seest  me."  Jer.  xxix.  23  :  "Even  I  know, 
and  am  a  witness,  saith  the  Lord."  (8.)  "Heartily." — 
Col.  iii.  23  :  "And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

3.  Difficulties. — (l.)  Time  to  think. — This  is  not  so 
difficult  to  find  as  at  first  sight  appears.  When  you  are 
engaged  in  work  where  only  your  hands  are  employed, 
don't  you  often  find  yourself  thinking  of  some  dear  one  ? 

May  not  Jesus  have  a  corner  in  your  thoughts  ?  May 
not  the  glad  thoughts  of  your  heavenly  inheritance 
lighten  vour  work,  and  fill  your  hearts  with  joy  and 
hope  }  (2.)  Time  to  pray. — One  great  comfort  here  is, 
that  the  Lord  does  not  grant  our  requests  because  of 
"our  much  speaking."  Some  of  the  most  effectual 
prayers  in  the  Bible  were  the  shortest.  But  they  were 
full  of  earnest,  simple  faith  ;  and  if  we  thus  come  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  to  tell  our  great  needs,  and  ask  for  pardon, 
,  and  strength,  the  Lord  will  hear  our  cry,  and  grant 
our  request. 

When  working  hard  all  day,  and  coining  weary  and 
tired  to  bed  at  night,  how  often  do  you  almost  fall  asleep 
when  you  kneel  down  to  pray,  even  in  the  short  time  you 
have  to  spare  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Make  prayer  a 
more  earnest  work  ;  a  necessity. 

Yes,  you  feel  it  is  a  necessity  for  you  to  pray  if  you  are 
Christ's  servants  ;  for  who  have  so  much  need  to  come 
to  Him  as  the  weary  ones,  who  need  rest  for  mind  and 
body  ?  And  then,  like  Mary,  "  the  praying  servant  girl," 
you  can  speak  to  God  during  the  day,  though  you  do  not 
kneel  down.  I  know  of  a  workman  who  contrived  to 
take  an  hour  from  sleep  every  morning  before  going  to 
his  work  at  six  o'clock,  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  ; 
and  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man  !  (3.)  Time  to  read  the 
Bible.  Von  see  here,  that  "where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way."  And  any  one  who  knows  her  Bible  well,  can 
tell  that  she  cannot  live  without  it.  She  has  there  found 
eternal  life,  and  comfort  and  support  in  all  sorrow  ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  gives  a  higher  wisdom  than  any 
other  learning  can  give. 

Sou  may  not  be  able  to  read  large  portions  at  a  time  ; 
but  a  memory  filled  with  precious  promises  has  a  store 
of  comfort  for  the  siek  and  dying  when  opportunity  offers. 

i.  Changing  Places.— If  this  were  always  made  a 

subject  of  prayer,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  would  be 
longer  times  of  service  than  is  now  generally  the  case. 
J  am  not  surprised  that  those  should  be  restless  and 
given  to  change  who  are  not  servants  of  Jesus,  because 
j  ,  the  first  object  with  them  ;  but  that  servants  of 
Christ  should  be  so,  is,  1  think,  a  great  pity. 

Il  the  Mistress  has  the  good  of  her  servant  at  heart,  it 
be  for  the  servant's  advantage  to  remain  in  a  place 
where  she  is  sure  to  gain  increased  confidence  and  help 
in  time  of  need.  . 

Of  course  I  am  aware  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rale, 

rut  ]  cannot  help  wishing  the  old  days  back  again,  when 

the  faithful   servant  so  often  became  the  trusted  friend 


and  adviser.  I  myself  know  of  several  cases  where  the 
mistresses  returned,  in  tender  nursing,  the  loving  care 
bestowed  on  them  long  ago. 

You  cannot  expect  any  great  interest  to  be  taken  in 
those  who  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  household, 
and  show  no  concern  for  its  welfare.  Of  this  also  you 
may  be  sure,  that  though  you  may  escape  one  trial  by 
leaving  your  place,  you  may  find  others  of  a  different 
kind  in  the  next. 

5.  Care  for  the  Future. — This  is  a  grave  matter 
for  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  services. 

' '  What  will  become  of  us  in  sickness,  or  old  age,  when 
we  cannot  work  ?" 

I  might  tell  you  of  comforting  promises  in  the  Bible 
which  should  prevent  over  anxiety  about  the  future. 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

"Take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or, 
What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  .  .  .  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

' '  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  water  shall 
be  sure."  But  there  are  also  means  to  be  used  which 
God  puts  in  your  power.  If  you  consider  this  matter, 
you  will  see  that  you  have  a  good  deal  in  your  own  power. 

Does  not  common  sense  say,  Dress  simply  ;  and  what 
is  not  required  for  necessaries  and  higher  claims,  lay  up 
in  the  Savings  Bank  for  time  of  sickness  or  old  age  ? 


"When  we  reach  a  Quiet  Dwelling. 

When  we  reach  a  quiet  dwelling 

On  the  strong  eternal  hills, 

And  our  praise  to  Him  is  swelling, 

Who  the  vast  creation  fills  ; 

When  the  paths  of  prayer  and  duty 

And  affliction  all  are  trod, 

And  we  wake  to  see  the  beauty 

Of  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 

While  we  wave  the  palms  of  glory 
Through  the  long  eternal  years, 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  story    . 
Of  our  mortal  griefs  and  fears  ? 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  sadness, 
And  the  clouds  which  hung  so  dim, 
When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness, 
And  our  tears  are  dried  by  Him  1 

Shall  the  memory  be  banished, 
Of  His  kindness  and  His  care, 
When  the  wants  and  woes  are  vanished 
Which  He  loved  to  soothe  and  share  ? 
All  the  way  by  which  he  led  us, 
All  the  grieviugs  which  He  bore, 
All  the  patient  love  He  taught  us, 
Shall  we  think  of  them  no  more  ? 

Yea  !  we  surely  shall  remember, 
How  He  quickened  us  from  death, 
How  He  fanned  the  dying  ember 
With  His  Spirit's  glowing  breath  ; 
We  shall  read  the  tender  meaning 
Of  our  sorrows  and  alarms 
As  we  trod  the  desert  leaning 
On  His  everlasting  arms. 

And  our  rest  will  be  the  dearer 
As  we  think  on  weary  ways, 
And  our  light  will  shine  the  clearer 
As  we  muse  on  cloudy  days. 
Oh  !  'twill  be  a  glorious  morrow 
To  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  ; 
We  shall  recollect  our  sorrow, 
As  the  streams  that  pass  away  ! 
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sermon. 

By  Rev.  Gavin  Lang,  Montreal. 

The  Anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary  of  Bethany. — 
St.  Matthew  xxvi.  6-13. 

rpHE  holy  Gospel  contains  few,  if  any,  more  charm- 
-*-  ing  or  instructive  narratives.  Let  us  try  to 
realise  the  scene  !  It  was  a  goodly  company  which 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  who 
gave  a  supper  in  honour  of  Jesus.  This  man  had 
evidently  been  cured  of  his  awful  disease  by  his 
Guest,  and  among  those  invited  to  meet  the  Saviour 
was  Lazarus  "which  had  been  dead,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead  " — as  it  has  been  put,  "  be- 
tween the  raised  Lazarus  and  the  healed  leper  the 
Lord  probably  sits  as  between  two  trophies  of  His 
glory."  Martha  served,  waiting  especially,  we  may 
be  sure,  upon  Him  who  had  been  "the  resurrection 
and  the  life  "  to  a  brother  beloved,  and  all  through- 
out the  entertainment  casting  adoring  glances  first 
at  the  Restorer  and  then  at  the  restored.  She  was 
in  her  element !  And  not  less  so  was  her  sister 
Mary  in  the  performance  of  her  self- set  task. 
While  yet  the  feast  was  going  on,  she  stole  quietly 
into  the  room.  Apparently  no  one  was  watching 
or  noticing  her  movements.  But  both  sisters  had 
their  opportunity,  each  in  her  own  way,  of  marking 
their  reverence  for  Christ.  It  would  be  a  tame 
world  if  we  had  all  dispositions  of  one  kind,  and 
shaped  our  course  and  conduct  according  to  one 
fashion  !  Mary  struck  out  a  path  for  herself — 
"  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair."  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  she  also  "  poured  it  on  His 
head."  The  whole  action  had  been  so  silently  and 
unobtrusively  done,  and  the  posture  of  reclining 
at  meals,  in  use  among  the  Jews,  so  favourable  for 
her  object,  that,  but  for  the  rich  perfume  which 
exhaled  from  the  oil,  Mary  might  have  come  and 
gone  from  the  supper  chamber  without  exciting 
any  observation  or  comment.  As  it  was,  "  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment." 

It  is  not  very  clear  with  whom  the  sharp  criti- 
cism of  Mary's  conduct,  which  followed,  originated. 
We  are  probably  near  the  truth  in  believing  that 
it  was  Judas  who  started  the  condemnation  which 
became  general.  It  is  plain  that  they  all  share  the 
responsibility  of  disparaging  a  deed  which  Christ 
afterwards  covered  with  immortal  renown.  How 
their  strictures  affected  Mary  herself,  none  of  the 
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Evangelists  tell  us.  But  that  she  was  hurt  by 
them  may  be  inferred  from  the  question  with  which 
Jesus  begins  His  defence  of  her — "  When  He  under- 
stood it,"  i.e.  the  charge  which  had  been  made  by 
Judas  and  his  brethren,  "  He  said  unto  them,  Why 
trouble  ye  the  woman  1"  His  keen  sympathy  is 
aroused  in  behalf  of  this  victim  of  cruel  misrepresen- 
tation. He  meets  indignation  with  indignation.  It  is 
a  controversy  of  one  with  twelve,  but  Christ  holds  to 
His  verdict.  He  even  goes  farther.  He  commends 
without  any  qualification  what  Mary  had  done — 
she  has  not  only  done  nothing  amiss,  but  she  has 
positively  done  something  eternal  in  its  blessing : 
"  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  Me.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this, 
that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial 
of  her." 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Christ  does  not 
justify  Mary  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  about 
whose  interests  Judas  Iscariot  had  professed  to  be 
much  concerned.  No  teacher  more  than  He  had 
ever  inculcated  the  duty  of  remembering  and  re- 
lieving all  in  want.  He  had  done  so  both  by 
example  and  by  precept.  Here,  accordingly, 
He  solemnly  commits  the  poor  in  perpetuity 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  His  followers  in  these 
words,  "  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you." 
The  position  which,  in  justifying  Mary,  Christ 
takes  is,  that  He  must  ever  rank  in  human  estima- 
tion before  and  above  all  others.  "  She  hath 
wrought  a  good  work  upon  Me  " — this  announce- 
ment from  Himself  was  ample  vindication  of  her 
action.  In  all  things  He  is  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence. It  is  so  in  heaven,  all  whose  hosts  of 
angels  and  ransomed  ones  cease  not  to  "  worship 
Him,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne  ! " 
Why  not  also  on  earth  where,  "  even  in  the  midst 
of  His  self-renouncing  sympathising  humility,"  He 
was  the  Son  and  equal  of  the  Most  High  ? 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Mary's  anointing 
of  Jesus  had,  at  that  particular  time,  a  singular 
significance.  He  Himself  exalts  it  into  more  than 
even  an  act  of  worship — "  for,  in  that  she  hath 
poured  this  ointment  on  My  body,  she  did  it  for 
My  burial  •"  or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  "  she  is  come 
aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying."  It 
was  a  stronger  impulse  than  respect  or  esteem 
which  urged  her  to  seek  Him.  There  are,  indeed, 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  an  intelli- 
gent conviction  of  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus  ; 
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and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  "  that  it  was  the 
keen  insight  of  a  loving  soul  which  overcame  her 
on  such  a  day  and  at  such  a  moment,"  moving  her 
to  feel,  even  more  than  to  say,  "Alas,  when  Thou 
diest,  none  will  anoint  Thee ;  I  will  therefore  do 
it  beforehand" — that  her  thought  was,  that,  "as 
she  could  not  avert  His  fate,  she  would,  at  least, 
consecrate  Him  to  His  sad  destiny."  It  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  so  with  Mary.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  she  had  realised  much  of  the 
drift  of  Christ's  own  repeated  allusions  to  His 
coming  crucifixion — that  she  was  conscious,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  that  a  tremendous  crisis  was  im- 
minent in  His  life.  And  that  she  had  a  secret  fore- 
1  ii  iding  of  disaster  being  near  at  hand,  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  !  The  clouds  which  eventually  burst  upon 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary  were  gathering  thick  and 
fast.  *  The  mutterings  of  Jerusalem  found  an  echo 
in  Bethany.  The  very  fact  that  the  alabaster  box, 
whose  contents  she  lavished  upon  Him,  had  been 
in  her  possession  before  she  could  know  that  she 
would  have  the  occasion  for  using  it,  is  itself  most 
striking.  According  to  St.  John's  account,  the 
Saviour  distinctly  indicates  that  she  had  kept  it 
for  him — "  Then  said  Jesus,  Let  her  alone  ;  against 
the  day  of  My  burying  hath  she  kept  this  !"  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
got  for  the  interment  of  Lazarus,  but  that,  his  body 
not  having  been  embalmed,  it  was  laid  aside.  The 
disciples  were  evidently  aware  that  such  was  the 
case — else  why  should  they  say,  "  This  ointment 
might  have  been  sold,"  instead  of  "  This  ointment 
need  not  have  been  bought "  ?  At  all  events,  Christ 
is  satisfied  that  Mary  "  reserved  it  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  higher  hand,"  and  He  makes  the  statement 
"  that  she  did  it  for  His  burial "  without  any  hesi- 
tation. Anyway,  with  or  without  premonition  or 
knowledge,  she  had  symbolically  anticipated  what 
was  thus  to  befall  Him.  Her  act  has  been  called 
"an  anointing  fit  for  kings."  But  it  was  more 
than  that !  Her  very  breaking  of  the  alabaster 
box  over  His  head  was  eminently  typical  of  His 
body  broken  for  us,  and  her  pouring  of  the  ointment 
over  both  His  head  and  feet  foreshadowed  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  efficacy 
of  which  was  to  reach  "  wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world." 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell,  as  we  have  been  doing, 
upon  this  Bethany  scene  without  realising  how 
suggestive  the  whole  narrative  is  of  lessons  suitable 
for  our  own  instruction.  First :  From  the  side 
of  the  disciples  we  learn  how  correct  all  notions 
of  excellence  are,  into  which  there  enters  a  su- 
preme regard  and  devotion  to  Christ.  In  the 
attitude  of  these  men,  the  views  and  judgments  to 
which  they  gave  expression,  we  have  an  exhibition 
of  that  false  Utilitarianism  which  measures  the 
worth  of  all  emotions,  deeds,  and  institutions  by 
considerations  no  higher  than  those  which  affect 
material  and  economic  welfare.  From  His  answer 
we  may  safely  draw  the  inference  that,  had  Mary 


lavished  the  ointment  of  her  alabaster  box  upon 
Jesus  from  any  other  motive  than  to  honour  Him, 
He  would  not  have  defended  her.  But  her  motive 
gave  her  simple  deed  and  costly  offering  an  imperish- 
able distinction.  I  do  not  pause  to  either  inquire  or 
discuss  whether  all  our  practices  and  pursuits  are,  in 
whole  or  part,  unobjectionable.  It  is  sufficient  to 
leave  their  fitness  or  otherwise  to  the  plain  test  which 
Christ  Himself  lays  down  in  dealing  with  Mary's 
anointing  of  Him — "  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work 
on  Me."  "  Done  unto  Him,  not  done  unto  Him — this 
will  finally  arbitrate  upon  all  the  works  of  men." 
But,  secondly,  from  the  side  of  Mary  and  her  anoint- 
ing of  Christ,  we  learn  the  essential  importance  and 
grandeur  of  love.  There  is  a  force,  all  its  own,  in  the 
word  which  qualifies  "work"  in  Christ's  commenda- 
tion. "  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  Me  " 
— in  the  original,  it  is  more  than  good,  it  is  lofty 
and  beautiful.  Simon  did  well  in  giving  a  supper 
to  Christ,  but  the  woman  who  poured  ointment 
upon  His  body  and  balm  into  His  spirit  gave  Him 
a  still  better  and  fuller  feast.  Martha  did  well  in 
serving  at  the  supper,  but  who  would  compare  her 
service  with  that  of  Mary  ?  And  so,  the  kind  word, 
the  kind  deed,  even  the  kind  thought,  whether  or 
not  it  be  accompanied  by  anything  material,  may 
be  of  more  real  use  than  demonstrations  of  zeal 
and  interest  which  bulk  more  in  the  eye  by  the 
magnificence  of  their  outward  appearance.  Not 
the  amount  so  much  as  the  intention  of  good  works 
determines  their  value.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  one  word  to  discourage  liberal  offerings  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  But  whether  on  the  larger  or 
smaller  scale,  the  value  of  all  goodness  lies  in  our 
possession  of  the  spirit  of  love — "  Though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing." 

One  word  more  !  The  highest  style  of  love  is 
that  which,  like  Mary's,  is  rendered  first  and  fore- 
most to  Christ.  We  must  love  Him  with  our 
whole  soul  and  strength  and  mind.  Our  very  love 
to  our  neighbour  must  spring  from  our  love  to  Him. 
He  must  have  absolute  sway  over  our  affections — 
be  enthroned  as  the  Monarch  and  Centre  of  all  our 
desires.  How  do  we  regard  Him  ?  Do  we,  as  did 
the  gentle  sister  of  Bethany,  bow  at  His  feet  and 
bend  our  wills  to  His  authority  ?  Is  His  law  our 
rule  of  conduct — His  word  "  the  man  of  our  coun- 
sel"? It  is,  at  least,  this  dedication  of  ourselves, 
our  longings  and  belongings,  which  He  entreats 
from  each  and  every  one  of  us.  He  so  entreats, 
chiefly  that  we  may  be  benefited  and  filled  with 
His  peace  and  joy.  It  is  with  no  despot's  voice, 
but  with  the  sweet,  winning  accents  of  a  Friend 
and  Brother  that,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  whom  He 
has  sent  as  His  own  other-self  into  the  world,  He 
implores  us  to  come  unto  Him  and  find  rest  for 
our  souls.  Brethren,  let  our  response,  warm  and 
prompt,  be,  "  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  Saviour,  Master, 
King,  we  come,  we  come  at  Thy  command." 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  III. 

ISABEL  got  up  early  to  see  her  brother  away.  She 
walked  with  him  a  long  stretch  of  the  road  in  the 
early  sunshine.  The  morning  was  bright,  though  there 
were  indications  that  it  might  soon  cloud  over.  The  hills 
of  Fife,  showing  blue  over  the  blue  Firth,  looked  so  near 
that  you  could  fancy  them  within  reach  of  your  hand,  and 
the  whole  landscape  was  radiant  with  a  light  which  in 
our  climate  never  lasts. 

"  Inchkeith  has  sailed  in  the  night ;  look  how  near 
it  is  ! "  said  Isabel ;  "  you  could  throw  a  stone  on  to  the 
island." 

"  That  means  it  will  rain  before  the  afternoon,"  said 
John,  looking  very  weather-wise.  "  "When  I  was  last  at 
Inchkeith  in  Mansfield's  yacht " 

"  Has  Mr.  Mansfield  a  yacht  ?"  his  sister  said,  with  a 
little  awe  in  her  voice.  To  people  who  have  had  to  con- 
sider all  their  expenses  all  their  lives,  and  never  spend  a 
sixpence  without  thought,  and  who  know  how  much 
trouble  it  takes  to  earn  money,  it  is  a  wonderful  mystery 
to  see  the  idle  lords  of  existence  doing  nothing  but  spend- 
ing it.  A  man  who  had  a  yacht  and  a  tandem  (for  it 
was  Mansfield's  tandem  which  John  had  been  driving,  he 
told  her  the  evening  before),  and  who  had  lived  abroad, 
and  had  nothing  to  do,  appeared  like  a  young  prince 
to  Isabel's  innocent  fancy. 

"  Oh,  he  is  well  enough  off,"  said  John,  with  a  grand 
air,  as  if  this  were  the  most  general  thing  in  the  world  ; 
"  or  at  least  he  ought  to  be,  for  he  spends  right  and  left. 
All  the  same,  if  he  comes  when  I  am  away,  you  had  better 
give  him  the  cold  shoulder. " 

"What  is  the  cold  shoulder?"  said  Isabel,  half  af- 
fronted. She  said  to  herself  that  if  her  father  and  mother 
chose  to  admit  Mr.  Mansfield  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it — and  certainly  they  must  know  better  than  John. 

"I  don't  know  him  so  well  as  he  pretended,"  John 
said.  "  He  is  not  exactly  of  our  set.  He  had  no  call  to 
come  and  look  me  out ;  and  mind  what  I  say,  Bell,  he  is 
not  a  fellow  for  you  to  know. " 

"  Then  how  can  he  be  a  fellow  for  you  to  know  ?"  re- 
torted Isabel ;  which  is  the  kind  of  question  women  often 
put,  and  men  find  it  hard  to  answer.  As  she  walked 
home  again  she  could  not  help  thinking  over  this  little 
episode.  A  stranger  was  a  rare  thing  in  Wallyford,  and 
John's  acquaintance  was  quite  unlike  anybody  Isabel  had 
ever  seen  before.  She  knew  nothing  of  him,  which  was 
of  itself  a  wonderful  attraction  ;  and  she  had  been  warned 
against  him,  which  has  a  perverse  charm  too.  It  was  like 
sailing  up  an  unknown  river  into  a  new  country,  with 
strange  villages  on  the  banks  and  everything  new.  It 
was  like  the  beginning  of  a  story  in  which  you  can  im- 
agine all  kinds  of  things  happening,  and  your  imagina- 
tion has  free  scope  ;  but  all  this  turned  into  actual  life, 
which  is  more  exciting  than  anything  in  a  book.  Isabel's 
acquaintances  were  but  few.  It  is  true,  she  knew,  after 
a  sort,  the  "haill  parish,"  and  all  the  fisher  folk,  from 
Bobbie  Baird  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  community  ;  but 
that  was  a  different  thing  from  knowing  people  who  were 
"like  herself,"  as  Mrs.  Cameron  said.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain  what  kind  of  people  they  were  who  were 
"like  ourselves."  They  were  not  rich  people  nor  grand 
people  :  the  county  families  had  not  the  least  acquaintance 
with  the  little  house  at  Wallyford  :  but  the  Camerons 
were  what  our  grandmothers  called  "genteel  people" 
all  the  same.  The  nearest  to  them  were  the  minister's 
family  and  the  doctor  ;  but  the  minister  was  a  widower 
with  only  one  son,  and  the  doctor  had  married  late  in 
life,  and  had  a  wife  who  was  quite  occupied  with  her 
children,  and  had  no  time  for  visiting.  As  she  pondered, 
walking  along,  after  she  had  left  her  brother,  of  all  that 
was  going  on,  Isabel  thought  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Mansfield  ; 
and  thinking  of  him  made  her  think  of  the  only  other 


person  at  all  to  be  compared  with  him  whom  she  had  ever 
known.  This  was  another  Robert — Rob  Bruce,  the  son 
of  the  minister,  who  was  now  far  away  in  India,  or  some- 
where equally  distant,  Isabel  did  not  quite  know  where. 
No  one  ever  spoke  of  him  to  Isabel,  for  indeed  it  had  been 
partly  to  break  off  a  boy-and-girl  attachment  between 
them  that  poor  Rob  had  gone  away  so  suddenly,  three 
•  years  ago,  though  she  was  now  but  nineteen.  She 
smiled  a  little  herself  at  the  thought.  Except  that  she 
had  been  flattered  and  pleased  by  the  idea  of  having  a 
lover  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  I  do  not 
think  that  Isabel's  mind  had  ever  been  much  occupied 
by  Rob  Bruce  ;  but  she  remembered  him  gratefully  still, 
and  affectionately,  as  having  been  so  "  fond  of  her  " 
three  years  ago.  He  was  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Mansfield. 
He  had  no  yacht  nor  horses,  nor  did  he  speak  with  an 
English  accent.  He  had  gone  out  from  the  office  to  which 
he  belonged,  partly  to  make  his  way  in  another  office 
abroad,  as  being  trustworthy  and  high-principled,  and 
all  that  a  good  merchant  ought  to  be  ;  and  partly  because 
he  was  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  marry  (if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  would  have  consented)  when  he  was 
too  young  to  take  such  a  step.  If  he  had  remained, 
Isabel,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  made  a  foolish 
little  wife  at  sixteen  ;  for  though  she  was  too  young  to 
know  what  she  was  doing,  yet  she  liked  Rob  very  well, 
and  was  flattered  by  his  love,  and  had  no  particular 
objection  to  attain  the  grandeur  of  a  married  lady  while 
yet  not  much  more  than  a  child.  This  was  what  made 
her  blush  now  at  the  thought  of  Rob.  She  had  thought 
of  him  often  with  a  little  smile  and  sigh,  pleased  with 
this  romantic  episode  in  her  young  life,  yet  equally 
pleased  that  it  had  come  to  nothing.  She  had  thought, 
too,  with  a  little  agreeable  excitement,  of  what  might 
happen  when  he  came  home.  But  why  should  she  asso- 
ciate him  with  Mr.  Mansfield  ?  Isabel  blushed  again  as 
she  asked  herself  this  question.  She  knew  by  instinct 
that  Mr.  Mansfield's  appearance  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  Rob  Bruce,  but  if  you  ask  me  why,  I  cannot  tell.  She 
could  not  have  told  herself,  but  she  knew  it.  She 
laughed  half-guiltily  as  she  strayed  along  the  sunny 
road  that  August  morning.  She  was  a  good  girl,  but  her 
heart  was  light,  and  life  all  bright  and  full  of  pleasure 
before  her.  She  found  a  little  fun  in  everything,  and 
she  was  not  without  a  sense  of  mischievous  amusement 
in  the  sudden  picture  of  Rob's  black  looks  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field's civilities  that  crossed  her  fancy.  Things  will 
have  come  to  a  strange  pass  in  the  world  when  a  girl 
does  not  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  power  to  make 
one  or  two  persons  happy  or  unhappy.  Isabel  could  not 
help  being  amused  in  spite  of  herself. 

But  as  she  came  slowly  along,  pleased  with  the  bright 
world  and  the  clearness  of  the  morning  and  her  own 
thoughts,  a  little  cloud  came  over  her  firmament  at  the 
sight  of  another  figure  on  the  way,  crossing  the  high 
road  towards  the  Fisherstown — the  same  way  she  had 
come  on  the  previous  day  with  John.  She  had  just  re- 
marked to  herself,  with  a  sudden  smile  and  sensation  of 
pleasure,  that  here  was  the  very  spot  where  the  stranger 
of  yesterday  sprang  down  from  the  carriage,  almost 
falling  at  her  feet,  when  this  other  appeared,  who  was 
not  a  stranger,  and  whose  appearance  suggested  thoughts 
that  were  far  from  pleasant.  The  cloud  came  up  over 
her  face,  as  she  recognised  him,  with  much  the  same  effect 
as  when  a  cloud  comes  over  the  sky.  The  little  bit  of 
sunny  road  on  which  she  walked  darkened  round  her, 
though  the  figure  was  no  worse  than  that.of  a  handsome 
young  fisherman,  robust  and  strongly  made,  with  vigor- 
ous red  brown  hair,  all  full  of  twists  and  curls  that 
looked  like  a  mere  exuberance  of  life,  clustering  about  his 
ears,  and  his  bonnet  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Robbie 
Baird  was  as  light-hearted  as  Isabel  herself,  though  not 
so  innocent.  There  was  a  laugh  in  his  dark  eyes  which 
lighted  up  his  whole  face — but  he  stopped  short  in  front 
of  her  and.  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  folded  his  hands  with 
an  air  of  penitence,  with  the  bonnet  folded  between  them. 
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••  I  have  to  bog  your  pardon,  Miss  Easabell,"  Robbie 
said ;  but  his  laughing  ayes  contradicted  his  penitential 
sir.  All  the  same,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  proud  of  him- 
self as  he  stood  in  the  sunshine,  and  saw  the  clouding 
over  of  the  girl's  face. 

••  1  do  not  know  for  H  hat,  Rob,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
offence,  for  immediately  there  had  risen  before  her  a  re- 
eolleetion  of  all  that  had  been  said. 

"  1  was  ill-bred,"  said  Hobbie  ;  "  it  maun  be  sae  since 
they  a"  tell  me,  or  1  wouldna  hae  believed  it  o'  myself, 
thai  1  could  be  unmannerly  to  a  leddy  ;  but  when  drink's 
in  wisdom's  oot,  you  ken — or  at  least,  ye  dinna  ken  ;  that's 
the  worst  and  the  best  of  women  folk." 

Moved  by  that  last  aspersion  upon  the  female  cha- 
racter, Isabel  answered  hastily,  "Do  not  speak  tome, 
please,  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

"You're  mair  angry  than  them  that  hae  greater  rea- 
son," said  the  fisherman  ;  "  but  I  havena  a  word  to  say. 
I  would  get  nae  mair  than  my  due  if  you  were  never  to 
ware  a  word  on  me  again  ;  for  a'  the  kindness  I've  had 
frae  the  captain,  and  a'  the  guid  advice — that  I  have  never 
taken,  ye  will  say  ;  but  yet  I  maun  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Kasabell.  If  it  had  been  anither  laud  that  had  put  his 
lazy  body  in  your  gait — Lord  !  but  I  wuss  I  had  been 
there  to  knock  him  down." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Isabel  smiled  at  this  curious  expres- 
sion of  penitence  ;  then  her  face  clouded  over  again. 
"0  Robbie,  you  are  right;  there  are  some  that  have 
greater  reason,  far  greater  reason,  than  I  have.  How  can 
you  vex  so  good  a  lass  ?     You  will  break  Jeanie's  heart." 

Robbie  twisted  his  blue  bonnet  in  his  hands,  and  looked 
down  sheepish,  yet  not  without  a  certain  humour  still. 
"  No  so  bad  as  that,  no  so  bad  as  that,"  he  said. 

"But  it  is  as  bad  as  that ;  she  said  you  had  broken 
her  heart  ;  she  said  it  was  over  between  her  and  you." 

'Ah,  but  she's  changed  her  mind.  It  would  take 
mair  than  the  like  o'  that  to  part  Jeanie  and  me,"  said 
Rob,  still  with  a  wavering  smile  upon  his  face. 

"She  has  changed  her  mind,  because  she  cannot  change 
her  heart,"  cried  Isabel,  with  all  the  severity  of  a  youth- 
ful judge  ;  "and  you  laugh  !  That  is  all  you  think  of  it. 
And  next  Sunday  Jeanie  will  go  to  the  kirk  and  watch 
for  you  coming  in,  and  pray  and  cry  behind  her  Bible  : 
and  then  walk  down  the  street  in  her  Sunday  gown,  so 
neat  and  so  bonnie,  with  a  sore  heart,  trying  to  fancy 
that  something  has  happened,  that  it's  not  your  fault. 

And  she  will  see  you  sitting  there You  were  a  fine 

sight  last  Sabbath  day,  Robbie  Baird!"  cried  the  girl, 
drawing  up  her  slight  figure,  feeling  half  as  tall  again  as 
the  big  sinner  before  her,  "  sitting  in  the  bonnie  summer 
sun,  so  near  the  bonnie  quiet  sea,  still,  still,  like  as  if  it 
was  giving  thanks.  You  were  giving  no  thanks,  nor 
anybody  for  you  :  dozing  with  your  bonnet  over  your  een 
like  a  big  dog  in  the  sun,  your  sea-clothes  on,  and  your 
heart — where  was  your  heart  ?  Not  with  God,  nor  yet 
with  Jeanie " 

"You  may  ken  aboot  my  sea-clothes,  and  that  I 
wasn't  just,  the  outside  o'  me,  what  I  might  have  been," 
said  Robbie,  colouring  high  with  shame  and  offence  ; 
"  but  as  for  my  heart,  that's  for  nobody  to  judge  ;  and 
Miss  Easabell,  you're  but  a  young  lass — you're  no'  a 
minister  to  preach " 

This  brought  a  corresponding  flush  upon  Isabel's  face. 
"If  you  think  a  minister,"  she  cried,  "knows  better 
what  is  in  a  woman's  mind  !  Jeanie  is  a  young  lass  like 
me  ;  and  if  you  knew,  if  you  only  knew,  the  shame  and 
the  disgust,  as  well  as  the  misery  ! — would  you  like  to 
think  that  your  wife  hated  the  sight  of  you  ?" 

He  gave  a  confused  yet  triumphant  laugh.  "No  much 
fear  o'  that." 

"  You  think  so  I"  cried  Isabel  ;  "and  that  is  just  what 
a  young  lass  can  tell  you  better  than  a  minister.  But 
she  will  :  Jeanie,  that  is  so  fond  of  you — Jeanie,  that 
cannit  give  you  up — could  not  bide  the  sight  of  you  that 
day  !  she  hated  the  light  that  showed  you  to  her,  and  her 
eyes  that  saw  you.     She  would  rather  be  a  blind  woman 


and  never  see  the  sun  again,  than  see  you  like  that. 
Now,  Robbie  Baird,  you  can  go  away  if  you  like,  and  do 
the  same  next  Sabbath  day,  and  think  I  am  a  young  lass 
and  have  no  right  to  speak.  And  1  would  not  speak  if 
you  had  not  spoken  to  me  ;  but  it's  true  what  I  tell  you. 
Jeanie  abhorred  the  sight  of  you,  if  that's  a  stronger 
word,"  cried  the  girl,  flushing  with  fiery  and  beautiful 
indignation,  and  bringing  out  the  hard  sound  of  those 
consonants  as  only  a  Scotch  voice  can  do,  "  and  so  did  I !  " 
With  these  words  Isabel  swept  on,  indignant,  holding 
her  head  high  in  the  excitement  of  this  quite  unusual 
effort.  The  girl's  heart  was  stirred,  she  could  not  tell 
why.  The  miseries  of  the  world  had  begun  to  dawn  upon 
her,  or  rather  the  miseries  that  men  make  for  themselves 
in  the  world,  and  that  women  (she  thought)  have  to  suffer. 
This  was  the  first  breaking  for  her  of  the  illusions  of  the 
lovely  earth  and  the  smiling  skies  and  her  youth.  She 
had  made  this  one  discovery — that  a  household  can  be 
made  miserable  and  a  girl's  heart  broken,  because  of  what 
another  person  laughs  at  and  considers  amusement.  She 
had  intended,  with  caution  and  care,  to  inquire  of  Robbie 
when  she  met  him,  what  he  had  meant  by  the  words  he 
had  flung  at  her  brother,  the  insinuations  that  John  was 
no  more  innocent  than  himself ;  but  all  her  intentions 
had  gone  to  the  winds  in  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
moment,  the  flush  of  hot  indignation  that  had  come  over 
her.  She  was  not  a  minister — no — she  was  only  a  young 
lass.  The  minister  would  have  spoken  far  more  solemnly 
to  Robbie.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  just  as  well  that  they 
should  know  what  a  young  lass  thought.  Isabel  had  not 
a  doubt  that  every  woman  was  of  her  opinion.  No 
illumination  had  been  afforded  her  as  to  the  possible  evils 
on  the  other  side. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  out  with  her  father,  as  was 
their  wont.  She  had  recounted  this  little  episode  to  her 
mother,  and  had  been  chidden  and  sympathised  with. 
Mrs.  Cameron  had  sighed  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
and  said,  "  That  is  true,  that  is  true,  however  you  came 
to  know  it ;"  for  she  had  concealed  the  former  troubles 
of  the  family  as  much  as  she  could  from  her  child.  But 
she  had  added,  "You  are  not  a  minister  nor  a  missionary, 
my  bonnie  darlin'.  You  have  no  experience  to  under- 
stand the  heart.  You  must  not  lay  a  rash  hand,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  ark,  my  Bell.  It's  not  for  you  to  teach 
the  like  of  Robbie  Baird.  And  he  might  be  impudent 
to  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  cried  Isabel,  with  a  flush  of  warm  parti- 
sanship, "Robbie  might  go  wrong  like  yon,  but  never, 
never,  would  he  say  a  word.  I  don't  understand  it, 
mamma  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  He  will  break 
Jeanie's  heart ;  but  he  would  not  harm  a  fly,  nor  wrong 
anybody,  nor  say  an  unkind  word.  He's  a  good  lad, 
and  yet  he  goes  wrong — what  does  it  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  "The 
Lord  He  knows,  the  Lord  He  knows,"  she  murmured  to 
herself  ;  "  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  life,  Isabel.  When 
it's  an  ill  man,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  understand.  But  you 
will  see  them  that  have  their  Maker's  image  stamped 
upon  them,  and  yet  that  will  take  the  wrong  turning,  and 
ruin  their  bonnie  lives,  and  break  their  parents'  hearts." 
"  And  Jeanie's  too,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  wistful  look. 
"Ay,  and  many  a  Jeanie.  Wives  and  bairns,  and 
honour  and  credit,  and  all  that's  worth  having  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  But  you  must  not  speak  to  me 
about  this,  my  darlin',  for  I'm  a  foolish  woman,  and  it 
makes  my  heart  sick  :  nor  think  too  much  upon  it  your- 
self ;  you're  too  young  for  such  thoughts  ;  put  on  your 
hat,  and  take  your  walk  with  your  father.  It  will  rain 
before  night,  and  you  should  take  the  advantage  of  the 
good  day  while  it  lasts." 

Captain  Cameron  had  but  one  walk  that  he  really 
cared  about — the  fields  and  the  lanes,  he  acknowledged, 
were  very  pleasant,  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  the 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  rustling,  golden  corn,  almost 
ready  for  the  shearers,  would  fill  the  old  man  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  for  his  own  choice  he  always  went  the  way  of 
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the  Fisherstown,  threading  his  way  through  all  the  smells 
without  wincing,  and  steering  carefully  through  all  the 
children,  and  the  nets  and  creels  that  confused  the  way, 
to  the  pier,  where  he  would  sit,  when  it  was  not  too 
cold,  and  watch  the  boats  come  in,  and  the  waves  dash- 
ing against  the  sea-wall.     The  fresh,  salt  breeze  was  life 
to  him,  he  said,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  world  so 
sweet  as  the  soft  hush  of  the  water  when  it  was  calm, 
running  softly  up  and  breaking  into  smiles  on  the  beach. 
When  he  was  ill,  and  Lad  to  keep  indoors,  that  was  the 
thing  he  always  wished  for  ;  if  he  could  hear  the  soft 
ripple  coming  up,  the  sh-sh  of  the  broken  water  sweeping 
back  again  into  the  sea.     But  he  always  made  a  little 
pretence  at  choosing  a  new  direction  for  his  daily  walk. 
""Where  will  we  go  to-day  ?"  he  would  say,  when  they 
issued  forth,  he  so  proud  of  his  young  daughter,  she  so 
proud  of  her  old  father,  with  Mrs.   Cameron  watching 
and  smiling  at  them  from  the  staircase  window  in  the 
turret.     He  took  off  his  hat  every  day  to  his  old  wife, 
and  he  said,  "  Where  will  we  go,  Isabel  ?"     Sometimes 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  new  walk,  but  usually 
he  would  add,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  It's  a  fine 
day  for  the  sea  ;  I  think  we'll  take  a  turn,  if  you've  no 
objection,  as  far  as  the  pier."    What  with  his  rheuma- 
tism and  the  old  wounds  that  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
at  times,  the  old  sailor  walked  but  slowly,  and  the  walk 
was   consequently  a  long  business  ;  but  it  was  never 
tedious  to  Isabel.     She  told  her  father  a  hundred  things 
that  were  nothing,  and  yet  the  very  essence  of  life  ; 
about  all  her  books  that  she  was  reading — the  old  books 
which  he  had  known  for  years,  and  yet  found  quite  fresh 
through  the  eyes  of  his  child  ;  and  all  her  thoughts,  and 
what  she  would  do  if  she  could,  and  what  she  thought 
she  could  do  if  what  she  would  do  failed  her.     There  is 
no  such  sweet  companion  as  a  girl  upon  the  edge  of  life, 
except  sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  boy  in  the  same 
sweet  season  ;  but  the  boy  is  more  self-occupied,  more 
full  of  his  own  doings  and  pleasures,  which  are  apart 
from  his  home,  than  a  girL     There  is  more  imagination 
and  less  fact  in  her.     Isabel's  soft  voice  ran  along  the 
rural  roads  like  an  accompaniment  to   their  measured 
steps,  now  and  then   stopping  to  give   room   for   her 
father's  slower  bass.     The  people  in  the  houses  which 
they  passed  habitually  looked  out  for  them  with  friendly 
nods  and  smiles  from  their  windows.      "How's  a'  wi' 
ye  the  day,  Captain?"  the  old  fishers  said.     "  I'm  doubt- 
ing we'll  ha'e  a  change  o'  weather,"  or,  "I  hope  your 
rheumatism's  better.      If  onything  will  do  it  good,  it 
will  be  this  bonnie  day — if  it  will  but  last." 

"  It'll  not  last,"  Captain  Cameron  said  on  this  particular 
afternoon,  "but  we'll  take  the  good  of  it  as  long  as  it 
keeps  up." 

"  It'll  keep  up  till  tea-time,  in  my  opeenion,"  said  old 
Sandy  on  the  pier  ;  ' '  and  there's  a  boat  coming  in  wi'  a 
grand  take  o'  haddies,  which  is  aye  a  bonnie  sight. " 

The  boat  was  in  before  they  got  to  the  pier,  and  when 
the  captain  reached  his  usual  seat,  was  lying  by  the  quay 
displaying  all  its  silver  load  of  fish.  It  was  a  curious 
scene,  and  what  a  stranger  would  have  thought  of  it  I 
cannot  tell.  On  the  very  edge  of  the  pier  were  clustered 
a  crowd  of  women,  so  closely  packed  together  and  over- 
hanging the  edge,  that  you  would  have  supposed  a  slight 
push  anywhere  would  have  precipitated  the  whole  vocifer- 
ating mass  into  the  depths  below.  Some  were  kneeling, 
some  standing,  all  leaning  over  each  other's  shoulders, 
pushing  upon  each  other,  keeping  up  one  continuous 
scream  to  the  fishers  in  the  boat.  It  looked  like  vitu- 
peration, a  gigantic  scolding  match,  every  virago  among 
them  menacing  the  laughing  fishers  with  uplifted  hands 
and  shrill  voices  ;  but  it  was  only  a  peaceful  process  of 
commerce,  the  fishwives — to  whom  it  belonged  to  carry  on 
the  further  part  of  the  business — making  offers  for  the  fish, 
so  much  for  so  much.  Captain  Cameron  liked  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  scene.  He  sat  down  upon  his  usual  seat  to 
rest,  and  looked  out  upon  them  all  like  a  benevolent  old 
king. 


"  But  why  should  they  make  so  much  noise  ?"  said 
Isabel,  more  fastidious,  laughing,  and  putting  her  fingers 
in  her  ears. 

"  The  sea  makes  a  kittle  accompaniment,"  said  the  old 
sailor.  "  It's  louder  than  a  piano  ;  you  must  speak  out,  or 
you've  little  chance — and  when  it's  quiet  now  and  then, 
you  forget.  That's  a  grand  haul,  Sandy,"  said  the  old 
man.  Sandy  was  the  keeper  of  the  pier,  and  signalled  the 
boats,  and  hoisted  the  flag  on  great  occasions,  and  took 
charge  of  everything. 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  Captain  :  and  mair  coming,"  replied 
Sandy. 

While  her  father  talked  with  the  other  old  sailor  about 
the  weather,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  clouds  lay, 
and  all  those  recondite  intimations  of  what  is  coming, 
which  are  so  clear  to  the  initiated,  Isabel  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  sea.  Her  troublesome  thoughts  had  flown  away, 
the  firmament  of  her  young  mind  was  as  blue  as  the  blue 
sky,  treacherously  clear  and  brilliant,  out  of  which,  the 
experts  were  aware,  torrents  of  angry  rain  would  be  pour- 
ing in  a  few  hours.  How  did  they  know  ?  Isabel,  her- 
self, was  sufficiently  weather-wise  to  be  aware  that  when 
the  Fife  hills  looked  so  near,  and  Inchkeith,  so  to  speak, 
within  reach  of  your  hand,  that  evil  was  brewing.  But 
yet,  as  she  looked,  out  upon  sea  and  sky  so  brilliant  and 
fresh,  she  could  scarcely  help  a  laugh  of  incredulity 
at  all  these  prognostics.  Was  it  possible  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  prospect  would  be  blurred  and  black 
in  the  rain,  the  Firth  dashing  dark  and  angry  against  the 
rocks,  the  sky  as  black  as  night  ?  She  laughed  to  herself 
at  the  impossibility,  and  yet  she  knew  it  was  true.  Just 
then  a  little  white  sail  caught  her  eye  close  to  the  pier  ; 
there  was  just  air  enough  to  swell  its  whiteness,  to  carry 
it  a  little  way  to  and  fro  on  the  blue  waves.  She  watched, 
it  with  pleasant  interest,  for  who  can  refuse  to  be  pleased 
by  the  sight  of  a  boat,  giving  life  and  movement  to  a  sun- 
lit stretch  of  water,  tacking  and  changing,  curtseying  to 
the  light  winds,  moving  about  in  fantastic  capricious 
sweeps  like  a  living  thing  ?  How  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  sail  about  like  this  on  the  summer  sea,  independent, 
going  just  where  one  pleased,  stopping  where  one  would, 
dreaming  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  unfathomable  sky,  while 
so  swiftly,  softly,  carried  over  the  unfathomable  water, 
between  two  infinites !  It  came  close  to  the  pier  as  she 
looked  at  it  envying  the  pleasure-sailers.  She  had  not 
even  begun  to  wonder  who  they  were,  when  the  sail  was 
taken  down  hastily,  the  little  yacht  pulled  alongside  the 
pier,  and  some  one  jumped  out  upon  the  rude  steps  and 
ran  lightly  up  to  the  place  where  Captain  Cameron  was 
seated.  "  I  felt  sure  it  was  you,"  she  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing. She  heard  it  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  it  was  not  to  her 
the  stranger  was  speaking  : — "  I  felt  sure  it  was  you;  my 
little  yacht  is  there,  and  it  would  be  such  an  honour  to 
our  seamanship  if  you  would  come  with  us  for  an  hour  ; 
won't  3'ou  come,  Captain  ?  She  is  a  nice  little  craft,  though 
I  say  it  that  shouldn't ;  come  and  look  at  her,  come  and 
take  a  seat  in  her.  The  breeze  is  delicious,  and  the  water 
is  as  smooth  as  glass.  Miss  Cameron  would  like  it 
to-day." 

"You  are  John's  friend,  Mr.  Mansfield?"  said  the  old 
captain  ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.  Your  yacht,  my 
lad  ?    Is  it  that  little  pleasure  thing  with  the  big  sail  ?" 

"I  am  reproved,"  said  the  young  man.  "You  are 
quite  right,  it  is  too  small  to  be  called  a  yacht ;  but  it  is 
big  enough  to  carry  you  out  on  the  Firth,  and  it  is  delight- 
ful to-day.  Won't  yon  come,  sir  ?  Give  us  the  pleasure — 
and  Miss  Cameron  too." 

"The  weather  is  going  to  change,"  said  Captain 
Cameron. 

"But  no  afore  tea-time,  Captain,"  said  old  Sandy, 
"take  a  look  at  the  glass.  It  might  hold  up  till  seven 
or  eight  o'clock,  but  it'll  no  come  on  afore  tea-time.  The 
youngsters  can  manage  the  bit  boat,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  Miss  Easabell. " 

' '  What  do  you  say,  Isabel  ? "  said  the  old  captain.  He 
shook  his  head,  but  when  he  saw  the  glow  of  pleasure 
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that  came  over  his  child's  face,  the  old  man's  heart  was 
Soft,  What  could  he  refuse  to  Isabel?  And  John's 
friend  looked  a  likely  young  fellow  in  his  sailor's  dress, 
touching  his  can  with  such  a  smart  salute,  that  the  old 
nuu-o'-uor's  man  was  propitiated  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  I'm  too  heavy  for  such  a  bit  cockle-shell,"  he  said, 
yielding  with  every  word. 

"  Bout,  Captain,"  cried  Sandy,  "it  has  carried  heavier 
weights  than  you:  and  I'll  assure  you  till  tea-time." 
Meanwhile  young  Mansfield  was  making  his  suit  apart 
to  Isabel. 

•'  You  can't  think  how  delightful  the  Firth  is.  Come 
and  make  the  day  perfect,"  he  said.  "  It  only  wants 
you — r  father,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  modifying  the 
too  great  boldness  of  the  compliment — "and  you.  It  will 
be  an  honour  for  us  to  carry  Captain  Cameron." 

' '  1  think  he  would  like  it,"  Isabel  said,  shily.  Who 
would  not  have  liked  it  ?  Between  them,  they  persuaded 
the  old  captain,  who  was  got  with  some  difficulty  down 
the  steps  and  into  the  boat.  The  little  vessel  gave  a 
lurch  when  he  got  into  it,  which  justified  his  own  fear 
about  his  weight,  but  that  soon  righted,  and  before 
Isabel  had  mastered  the  idea,  she  found  herself  as  she 
had  been  dreaming  half  an  hour  before — floating  between 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  between  the  two  infinites,  the  sail 
caught  by  the  soft  breeze,  flying  as  if  it  would  lift  the 
boat  out  of  the  water,  then  dropping  as  the  wind  fell,  the 
sea  rushing,  yet  so  softly,'along  the  side  of  the  little  vessel, 
now  and  then  dashing  a  handful  of  white  spray  over  the 
bows,  playing  with  her  like  a  toy.  The  old  captain  lay 
back  in  the  stern,  with  a  serene  air  of  enjoyment. 

"  There  is  no-thing  like  the  sea,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you 
must  take  care,  my  lads,  you  must  take  care.  It  is  play- 
ing itself  just  now,  and  playing  with  your  bit  boat ;  but 
you  must  promise  me  to  leave  her  in  the  harbour  with 
old  Sandy,  and  not  to  go  to  Leith  in  her  to-night." 

Mr.  Mansfield,  Isabel  thought,  had  the  most  beautiful 
manners.  He  touched  his  cap  again,  "All  right,  sir," 
he  said  ;  ' '  we  won't  disobey  orders.  When  you  do  us 
the  honour  to  come  aboard  of  us,  it  is  not  to  have  your 
opinions  slighted.  We  thought  of  running  back  to  Leith 
and  chancing  it." 

"  I  never  approve  of  chancing  anything,"  said  the  old 
sailor  ;  "  look  before  you,  and  make  your  plans  accord- 
ingly, has  always  been  my  maxim  at  sea.  At  sea,  ay, 
and  on  land  too.  The  only  exception  is  when  you're  in 
the  way  of  duty.  When  it  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be 
done,  or  in  the  way  of  saving  life,  or  to  obey  orders,  I  am 
not  the  man  to  bid  you  mind  storm  or  gale ;  but  chancing 
it,  chancing  it  has  never  been  a  way  of  mine." 

"  I  suppose  there's  no  such  thing  as  chance,"  said 
Mansfield's  companion.  "I  believe  in  fate.  If  it's  to 
be,  it  will  be,  storm  or  fine,  that's  my  principle  :  and 
with  that,  you  needn't  mind  what  you  do,  in  my  opinion. 
If  you're  to  drown,  you'll  drown  in  the  finest  weather. 
If  you  ain't  to  drown " 

"You'll  be  hanged,  perhaps,"  said  Mansfield,  angrily. 
' '  Can't  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  ?  "  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone.  "  Is  this  the  time  to  show  off  with  your 
confounded  principles?  Can't  you  hold  your  tongue? 
I  am  .sure  you  are  right,  sir,"  he  added,  louder  ;  "  but  the 
dark  and  the  risk  make  one's  heart  beat.  Not  when  we 
have  such  a  freight,  though,"  he  said,  with  a  look  aside 
at  Isabel. 

She  had  heard  everything  he  said,  and  she  looked 
askance  under  the  shadow  of  the  sail  at  his  companion, 
who  was  not  nearly  so  "nice "as  Mr.  Mansfield.  This 
did  not  do  her  new  friend  any  harm  in  Isabel's  eyes. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  think  of  it  at  all.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment — the  heavenly  quiet  in 
which  she  seemed  floating,  the  exhilarating  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  charm  of  this  novel,  strange  meeting.  What 
a.  delightful  plunge  it  was  into  the  unknown]!  Her  heart 
beat  quicker,  yet  softly,  with  a  secret  elation  and  content, 
and  her  father,  full  of  a  pleasant  excitement  too,  talked 
on,  she  scarcely  knew  of  what,  his  kind,  familiar  voice 


running  on  like  a  pleasant  recitative  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  soft  plashing  of  the  water  and  sibillation  of 
the  wind.  Was  ever  anything  so  delightful,  so  momen- 
tary, so  sweet  ?  For  it  seemed  not  half  an  hour,  not  ten 
minutes,  till  they  were  at  the  pier  again,  standing  look- 
ing out  once  more  upon  the  Firth  as  if  they  never  had 
been  on  it  at  all. 

"  Sandy,  my  man,  you  will  take  great  care  of  the  gentle- 
men's boat,"  the  captain  said  with  authority,  waiting 
till  he  saw  them  land.  How  rightly  they  felt  about  papa ! 
Isabel  thought,  obeying  him  without  a  word,  though  Mans- 
field laughed  and  the  other  looked  sulky.  Then  the  old 
captain  gave  them  a  solemn  invitation,  which  made 
Isabel's  heart  beat  still  higher.  There  was  a  moment's 
consultation,  and  then  the  other  one,  he  whom  Isabel  in 
her  heart  called  "  the  sidky  one,"  declined  it.  Mansfield, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  her  a  look  which  glowed  with 
pleasure.  "  If  you  think  Mrs.  Cameron  will  excuse  my 
boating  dress?"  he  said. 

"  And  it'll  be  all  you  can  do,  wi'  the  captain's  wake  leg, 
to  get  hame,"  said  old  Sandy,  "afore  the  storm  comes 
on."  To  be  continued. 

Hesitations. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.D. 
XIII. 
"The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night." — John  hi.  2. 
~^TGHT  is  the  true  season  for  coming  to  Thee. 
■*■  ™  To  come  by  day  would  be  impossible.  If  I  am 
in  the  light,  I  am  already  in  Thee  ;  Thou  art  Thyself 
the  day.  But  the  night  is  my  very  need  of  Thee, 
the  very  distance  which  makes  coming  possible. 
Night  alone  separates  me  from  Thee ;  there  is  no 
twilight  between  us,  the  twilight  is  itself  the 
beginning  of  Thee.  Whence  then  shall  I  come  but 
through  the  night  ?  I  cry  to  Thee  because  I  have 
lost  my  way,  and  the  one  comfort  is  that  I  know  I 
have  lost  it.  If  the  night  had  been  my  birthright, 
I  should  not  have  learned  my  darkness.  My  vision 
of  the  night  must  be  the  reminiscence  of  an  ancient 
day.  I  could  not  seek  to  escape  from  that  which 
was  my  nature.  Night  cannot  be  the  law  of  my 
being.  If  it  were,  I  would  not  call  it  night,  or  by 
any  name  which  would  suggest  my  knowledge  of  a 
contrast  with  the  day.  I  come  to  Thee  because  I 
have  recognised  the  darkness  to  be  darkness,  and 
have  thereby  prefigured  the  image  of  the  light.  I 
come  to  Thee  because  the  image  of  the  light  makes 
the  darkness  darker  in  my  soul.  I  come  to  Thee 
because  through  the  knowledge  of  my  darkness  I 
am  in  fear — the  child's  nameless  fear,  whose  source 
is  ignorance  and  whose  issue  is  unrest.  0  Light 
of  the  world,  rise  upon  the  shadows  of  my  heart. 
Though  it  be  but  a  dawn  in  the  east,  though  it  be 
but  a  star  over  a  manger,  there  will,  there  must, 
be  healiug  in  Thy  rising.  When  I  see  Thy  star 
I  shall  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  great  joy.  Mean- 
time the  darkness  must  itself  be  my  star.  The 
night  must  lead  me  to  the  day.  The  sense  of 
nothingness  must  be  the  harbinger  of  almighty 
power.  The  load  of  conscious  sin  must  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Sin-bearer,  and  the  box  of  ointment 
must  be  broken  ere  it  can  yield  its  fragrance.  I 
must  wrap  myself  in  the  night -shadows  when  I 
come  to  Thee. 
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ftije  Fautiois, 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Robertson,  D.D.,  New  Greyfriars. 

TT  is  thirty-seven  years  ago  since  I  first  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Waldensian 
clergy  and  people.  I  had  been  previously  much 
interested  in  them  by  reading  the  Waldensian 
Eesearches  and  Narrative  by  the  late  Dr.  Gilly 
of  Norham,  and  my  first  visit  to  their  magnificeut 
valleys,  and  my  subsequent  intercourse  with  them, 
increased  that  interest  into  deep  and  warm  affec- 
tion. I  knew  them  while  they  were  still  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Rome,  a  poor,  cruelly-oppressed, 
insulted,  isolated,  and  neglected  little  Christian 
community.  I  was  the  first  in  later  times  to  bring 
their  unhappy  condition  into  notice  in  Scotland. 
I  have  taken  part  in  every  movement  since  then 
in  their  favour, — and  I  need  not  say  with  what 
admiration  and  delight  I  have  watched  the  noble 
Christian  use  they  have  made  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired liberty  ever  since  1848,  the  era  of  their 
political  and  religious  emancipation. 

It  may  be  needful  for  the  information  of  some 
of  our  readers  to  mention  that  the  Waldenses  or 
Vaudois  are  a  small  Christian  community  number- 
ing in  all  about  22,000  souls,  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  located  in  three  narrow 
valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps,  about  40  miles  south- 
west of  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont.  They 
claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  Christian  Church  in 
the  world  ;  they  trace  their  origin  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  they  boast  —  a  boast  which  has 
never  been  disproved — that  they  never  submitted 
to  the  antichristian  power  of  the  Popedom,  nor 
accepted  the  heresies  of  Rome.  But  whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  far  distant 
origin,  the  claims  on  our  Christian  sympathy  of 
these  descendants  of  "  persecuted  saints,  of  these 
meek  confessors,  of  this  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
this  most  ancient  stock  of  religion,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  great  Milton,  are  being  fully  recog- 
nised in  all  the  Churches  of  Britain  and  America ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  more  their  past  history  and 
present  position  are  known,  the  more  must  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Protestants,  and  especially  of 
Presbyterians,  be  drawn  towards  them.  I  consider 
their  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of 
the  Jews,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  Indeed 
it  so  nearly  approaches  the  miraculous,  that,  were 
not  the  facts  recorded  by  their  own  writers  amply 
confirmed  by  the  records  of  their  enemies,  they  are 
such  as  would  stagger  belief.  "  "Weak  in  numbers," 
says  a  periodical  writer  of  the  present  time,  "  with- 
out allies  or  protectors,  the  very  frontier,  guard,  and 
outwork  of  Protestantism,  their  country  perhaps  its 
actual  cradle,  these  gallant  hill-men  have  kept  the 
gospel  committed  to  them  as  pure  and  inviolate  as 
the  snow  upon  their  own  Alps."  Councils  have 
published  comminations,  bulls  have  thundered 
excommunications,  fire  and  sword  have  stormed 
their  villages,  their  mountain  streams  have  run 


red  with  blood  •  but  the  Waldenses  clung  to 
their  gospel  standard  with  a  tenacity  which  has 
hardly  a  rival  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  till 
Europe  behind  them  took  it  up  j  for  that  which  we 
call  the  Reformed  Faith  was  the  faith  of  these 
Alpine  people,  ages  before  Luther  was  heard  of. 
"  Thank  God  for  the  mountains,"  says  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  true  it  is.  Mountain  districts  have  always 
been  the  strongholds  of  liberty  and  a  free  conscience; 
the  old  writers  call  them  latibula  fidei,  lurking- 
places  of  the  faith ;  and  there,  under  their  native 
pastors,  this  extraordinary  flock  of  Italian  High- 
landers have  lived  for  hundreds  of  years  as  on  an 
island  of  pure  belief,  with  seas  of  anger  and  bigotry 
breaking  round  them,  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  down  to  the  last  King  of  Savoy. 
"  Certainly,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted, 
"  no  darker  pages  are  to  be  found  in  history, 
no  bloodier  cruelty  disgraces  the  records  of  the 
Papacy  than  the  persecution  endured  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  20,000  Waldenses  now  surviv- 
ing in  the  three  Alpine  valleys.  They  literally 
lived  for  centuries  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other.  They  received  a  chronic 
baptism  of  blood.  In  1560  a  ruffian  with  a  holy 
name,  the  Count  de  la  Trinite-,  carried  an  over- 
whelming force  into  their  territory.  The  unhappy 
mountaineers  were  hunted  like  wolves,  butchered 
in  their  villages,  dragged  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
scaffold,  robbed  and  loaded  with  intolerable  outrages. 
A  war  of  despair  against  cruelty  was  waged  for 
many  years.  The  women  and  the  feeble  were  hidden 
in  the  inaccessible  rocks,  and  every  man  and  boy 
that  could  handle  a  weapon  was  out  on  the  hills." 
From  1470  to  1640  generation  after  generation 
had  to  bear  the  terrible  animosity  of  Rome,  and 
for  centuries  the  history  of  this  persecuted  people 
might  have  been  written  literally  and  truthfully  in 
the  very  words  of  the  apostle — "  They  were  tor- 
tured, not  accepting  deliverance ;  that  they  might 
obtain  a  better  resurrection  :  they  had  trials  of 
cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of 
bonds  and  imprisonment :  they  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword  :  they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;  (of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  :)  they  wandered 
in  deserts,  in  mountains,  in  dens,  and  caves  of  the 
earth."  All  this  was  literally  true  of  them,  nay, 
their  popish  enemies  outdid  all  that  had  formerly 
been  known  of  savage  cruelty.  And  these  are  no 
vague  charges,  for  they  are  embodied  almost  word 
for  word  in  the  bitterest  rebuke  ever  addressed 
to  royal  ears,  which  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  the 
English  envoy,  administered  to  the  sovereign  of 
Piedmont,  when  he  told  the  cruel  despot  in  the 
face  of  his  court,  that  the  most  savage  tyrants  of 
antiquity  might  be  ashamed  of  the  feebleness  of 
their  tortures  when  they  should  find  them  outdone 
by  the  monstrous  deeds  perpetrated  in  the  valleys. 
How  the  inhuman  sovereign,  the  cruel  tool  of  cruel 
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Rome,  must  have  cowered  under  the  stem  eye  of 
the  hold  Englishman,  when,  in  a  hurst  of  generous 
indignation,  he  uttered  words  like  these  :  "  0  the 
tired  houses  which  are  yet  smoking,  the  torn  limbs, 
and  ground  denied  with  blood.  Men  decrepit  with 
age  have  been  burned  in  their  homes.  Infants 
have  been  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  cruelties 
unmentionable  have  been  perpetrated.  The  angels 
are  surprised  with  horror.  Men  are  amazed. 
Heaven  is  astonished  with  the  cries  of  dying  men, 
and  the  very  earth  blushes  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  innocent  persons.  Do  not  Thou,  0  Most 
High  God,  do  not  Thou  take  that  revenge  which  is 
due  to  such  aggravated  wickedness  and  horrible 
villanies.  Let  Thy  blood,  0  Christ,  wash  away  the 
stain  of  this  blood  !"  At  this  period  so  terrible 
was  the  hurricane  of  murder  which  swept  through 
the  valleys,  that  this  noble  garrison  of  God  must 
have  been  utterly  exterminated  but  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  Latin  secretary.  The  famous 
sonnet  of  Milton,  "Avenge,  0  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered 
saints,  whose  bones  lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine 
mountains  cold,"  was  not  written  in  vain.  Macau- 
lay  has  told  us  how  grim  Oliver  laid  his  sword  across 
the  entrance  of  those  desolated  valleys.  "  The  shep- 
herds of  the  Alps,"  says  he,  "  who  preferred  a  Pro- 
testantism older  than  Augsburg,  were  secured  by 
the  terror  of  his  great  name.  A  voice  which  seldom 
threatened  in  vain,  declared  that  unless  favour  weio 
shown  to  these  people  of  God,  the  English  guns 
should  be  heard  outside  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo." 

But  death  cut  short  the  remarkable  career  of 
the  Lord  Protector  of  England,  and  deprived  the 
Vaudois  of  their  only  powerful  earthly  friend. 
Immediately  persecution  was  resumed,  leading  to 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  wars  on  record.  It 
was  a  doctrine  taught  by  their  clergy  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  on 
any  account  whatever,  and  it  was  only  when  driven 
to  desperation  that  they  took  up  arms.  The  per- 
fidious Louis  XIV.  of  France  joined  his  arms  to 
those  of  Piedmont,  and  marched  an  army  of 
14,000  men  into  the  unhappy  valleys.  I  have 
said  that  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Vaudois 
against  their  persecutors,  both  in  those  ancient 
times  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  and  in 
later  days,  are  so  marvellous  as  to  border  on  the 
miraculous.  My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  details,  and  I  can  merely  observe  that  the 
victories  of  little  bands  of  half-armed  peasants  over 
the  disciplined  troops  of  France  and  Piedmont, 
under  veteran  and  experienced  generals,  were  such, 
that,  as  appears  to  me,  nothing  can  account  for 
them  but  the  visible  interposition  of  an  Almighty 
arm.  To  them  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  the 
promise  of  old  to  the  Jews,  "  Ten  of  you  shall  chase 
a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight,"  so  that  at  last  the  troops  of 
the  oppressors,  though  inured  to  war,  struck  with 
superstitious  terror,  actually  refused  to  march  against 
them.     In  fact,  the  battles  of  the  Vaudois  at  this 


period  of  their  history,  under  their  celebrated  leader 
Gianavello  and  others,  have  no  parallels  in  history 
except  in  the  victories  of  Gideon  and  Jephtha. 
Perfidy,  however,  at  last  succeeded,  where  manhood 
and  courage  had  failed.  Overtures  were  made  to 
them  by  their  sovereign,  promises  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  even  of  royal  favour,  were  lavished  on  condition 
that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms.  The  simple- 
hearted  mountaineers  believed  their  sovereign's 
word,  gave  up  their  arms,  received  the  Popish 
troops  into  their  fastnesses,  and  surrendered  their 
hitherto  unconquered  valleys  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  This  they  did  on  the  faith  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  but  they  soon  learned  by 
bitter  experience  the  application  of  that  Popish 
principle,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 
Unarmed,  betrayed,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
armed  soldiers,  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
offering  resistance.  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
horrors  of  this  period.  A  brief  summary  must 
suffice.  More  than  3000  men,  women,  and  children 
were  massacred,  2000  children  were  torn  from  their 
parents,  and  handed  over  to  priests  and  monks  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith ;  1 4,000  were 
thrown  into  dungeons  of  so  unwholesome  a  descrip- 
tion that  in  six  months  1 1,000  perished.  The  whole 
of  Europe  rang  with  the  report  of  these  events,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  indignation  of  Protestant 
states  reached  a  pitch  which  the  sovereign  of 
Piedmont  dared  not  trifle  with,  that  the  dungeons 
were  reluctantly  opened,  and  there  issued  forth 
3000  skeletons  rather  than  men  and  women — all 
that  remained  of  the  22,000  late  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys,  and  this  miserable  remnant  of  a  brave 
people  were  mercilessly  driven  across  the  Alps  in 
the  depth  of  winter  to  take  refuge  with  the 
generous  and  hospitable  Swiss.  The  horrors  of 
that  journey,  as  recorded  by  contemporary  writers, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Their  march  mighi  be 
tracked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  perished  by 
the  way.  The  snows  of  the  lofty  mountains  became 
the  winding-sheet  of  many  of  those  persecuted 
Christians,  and  when  the  remainder  reached  Geneva 
they  were  in  such  a  lamentable  condition  through 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold,  that  many  died  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  before  relief  could  be  administered, 
and  a  wail  of  lamentation  arose  from  the  multitude, 
who  went  out  to  welcome  them,  over  the  miserable 
spectacle  presented  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith. 
Everything  that  humanity  could  prompt  was  done 
to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  and  subsequently  the 
expatriated  Vaudois  found  another  home  prepared 
for  them  by  the  loving  hospitality  of  their  Swiss 
brethren,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  And  now  follows  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able episodes  in  their  remarkable  history. 

To  be  continued. 

A  disaster  signifies  a  blow  from  an  evil  star.  There 
is  no  such  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Christian's  heart. 
He  looks  above  the  stars  and  finds  a  Providence  there  ; 
and  he  knows  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God. — New  Grey  friars  Parish  Magazine. 
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€>ur  Spring  Song=Btrtrs. 

A  NATURE -SERMON. 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Paton,  Penpont. 

"YTATURE'S  sweetest  music  is  seldom  heard  by  those  who  spend 
-^  their  lives  in  the  city.  It  is  the  song  of  early  spring-time, 
which  seeks  to  waken  earth  from  its  long  winter  repose.  In  spring's 
full  prime  a  feeling  almost  of  ravishment  may  sometimes  be  experi- 
enced, when,  as  if  by  preconcert,  the  whole  feathered  tribe  breaks  the 
silence  of  grey  dawn  with  a  burst  of  song.  Yet,  long  before  this, 
many  of  our  impatient  songsters  give  the  prophecy  of  returning  life 
to  the  dead  world. 

The  first  notes  that  are  heard  are  those  of  the  redbreast,  the  winter 
favourite,  the  sweet  child-bird,  which  by  his  trustful  familiarity  wakes 
in  many  hearts  a  love  for  all  the  lower  creatures.     Before  New  Year 
has  well  passed,  on  genial  days  his  low,  half-doubting  undertones 
may  be  heard,  which  grow  into  fuller  pitch,  till  nesting 
season  comes  round,  when,  with  strange  shyness,  he  almost 
secludes  himself,  and  is  little  heard  till  autumn  time  again, 
rhen  other  songs  are  hushed,  and  anew  he  sings  his  lay. 
Thus  he  links  the  dying  and  the  opening  year 
with  a  golden  thread  of  melody.     The  fullest 
songs  come  to  us  from  the   fluty  tone  of  the 
thrush  and  the  whistling  of  the  blackbird,  which 
only   close   observers   of   nature   dis- 
tinguish, as  they  pipe  from  topmost 
spray,   or   call   back   answering  echo 
from  distant  grove  or  tree.    A  new  in- 
terest will  be  given  to  the  song  if  we 
can  furtively  watch  the  delicious  joy  of 
the  bird  itself,  as  the  warbling  trills 
shake  and  ruffle  the  feathered  throat. 
While  from  the  branches  come  these 
songs,  pleasant  it  is  in  contrast  to  hear 
the  low  melodious  tones,  half  human  in 
their  cadences,  of  the  brightly  mottled 
starling.     While  many  of  our   birds 
sing  but  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
yet  the  labourer  in  his  midday  rest  may 
still   hear   the   never-tiring   chaffinch 
and  the  gaudy  yellowhammer  telling 
to    the    noontide    their   well -conned 
though  limited  ditties,  which  in  their 
semi-harshness  have  yet  a  beauty  all 
their  own.     As  at  times  the  work  of 
iH  life   may   call   us   by  the   broom 


or 


furze  clad  bank,  what  delightful  sensations  are 
sometimes  wakened  by  the  sweet  notes  of  the  red- 
breasted  linnet,  sweetest  -  toned  almost  of  our 
northern  song-birds  !  While  from  brake  and  branch 
these  happy  songs  sound  in  early  spring  days,  yet 
a  joy  of  a  peculiar  kind  comes  from  the  songs 
that  are  shaken  down  to  earth  from  the  lark,  in- 
visible in  the  dark  blue  far  up  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Ere  break  of  morn  these  notes  are  heard, 
and  when  the  last  streak  of  light  has  died  out  of 
the  west,  still  they  linger  in  the  skies,  till  they  are 
strangely  shaken  together  as  they  near  the  earth 
and  cease.     Although  no  nightingale  haunts  our 


northern  clime,  yet  even  with  us  darkness  hushes 
not  our  song-birds.  Wending,  from  belated  toil, 
along  the  willow-strewn  bank,  the  listener  may  hear 
a  low,  mocking  song.  It  is  the  pleasing  effort  of  a 
little  warbler,  timid  perhaps  of  giving  offence  in 
open  day,  trying  now  in  darkness  to  echo  and 
imitate  in  rapid  succession  all  the  songs  it  has 
heard  during  the  day  that  is  gone.  Those  who 
do  not  live  in  the  country  know  little  of  the  charm 
that  is  awakened  by  the  return  of  our  migratory 
birds,  and  the  birth  or  reviving  of  the  multitudinous 
life  of  winged  creatures.  They  know  not  to  its 
full  the  marvellous  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  the 
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lapwing's  wooing  and  nesting  song,  as  it  half 
tumbles  in  the  air  in  its  short  uncertain  flights,  if 
they  have  only  heard  its  later  melancholy  cries,  by 
which  it  seeks  to  decoy  danger  from  its  hiding 
young.  A  whole  world  of  gladness  sometimes  may 
come  with  the  first  sight  of  the  swallow  in  its 
swift  flight,  or  in  the  first  twitter  of  its  song  on 
the  house-top.  This  is  perhaps  surpassed  only  by 
the  sensations  awakened  by  the  first  music  of  the 
invisible  cuckoo  from  the  distant  hill-side  or  shading 
wood.  Sweet  companions  and  blessed  teachers  are 
all  our  song-birds  in  these  uncertain  spring  hours, 
and  those  who  know  not  their  haunts  and  songs 
miss  one  of  the  joys  that  God  has  provided  in  this 
rich  world.  There  was  once  One  on  earth  who 
delighted  to  make  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field  His  texts,  from  which  to  preach 
the  Father's  love  and  care. 

fttje  JFatcfynerj  ftntiustrtal  Retool. 

A  STORY  OF  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

["  HOPE  none  of  my  readers  will  be  repelled  by 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  I  trust, 
at  all  events,  to  enlist  their  interest  and  sympathy 
ere  I  close. 

It  is  a  story  not  only  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  specially  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  as  being  connected  with 
one  who  was  loyally  faithful  to  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland.  If  there  be  anything  among 
the  memories  of  a  very  early  and  sacred  friendship 
more  vividly  impressed  on  the  writer  than  another, 
it  is  recalling  Mrs.  Faichney  of  Ardargie  (Lady 
Faichney,  as  she  was  familiarly  known  and  ad- 
dressed by  those  among  whom  she  lived),  as  the 
occupant  of  her  pew  in  the  parish  church  of  For- 
gandenny — the  same  church,  it  may  interest  some 
to  know,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arnot,  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  note,  worshipped  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth. 

Among  the  woods  and  streams  of  the  picturesque 
Ochil  Hills  the  "  Birks  of  Invermay,"  with  the 
river  May,  enjoy  a  distinctive  pre-eminence.  The 
property  of  Ardargie,  at  the  most  rugged  and  varied 
portion  of  this  scenery  (with  the  exception  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Humble  Bumble"),  occupies  one 
side  of  the  impetuous  stream,  fenced  in  by  noble 
cliffs  overhung  with  ivy,  and  on  whose  summit  and 
sides  the  hazel  and  rowan,  along  with  oak  and  ash, 
dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  birch  in  the  lower 
windings.  One  memorable  waterfall  plunges  into 
a  deep  pool,  the  envy  of  all  unprivileged  anglers. 

And  here,  yet  one  other  reference  may  be  inter- 
jected before  proceeding  with  the  more  special 
topic  of  this  article.  As  "Life  and  Work,"  I 
know,  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
servants — working  men,  as  well  as  working  women 
— it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  but  the  reverse,  to 


mention  that  the  proprietress  of  this  romantic 
home  was  blest,  among  other  faithful  dependants, 
with  one  peculiarly  so.  His  face,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  I  love  to  recall,  but  much  more  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  duty.  A  beautiful  example 
was  he  of  the  moral  influence  which  those  in  a 
humble  sphere  of  life  may  exercise,  where  there  is 
sterling  character  and  worth.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  George  Halley  moulded  his  honoured 
mistress  quite  as  much  (perhaps  even  more)  than 
she  moulded  him.  It  was  a  rare  instance  of  mutual 
trust.  He  never  abused  her  wise  confidence.  He 
could  sway  with  his  naturally  shrewd  and  sagacious 
judgment,  but  this  always  with  becoming  deference 
and  respect.  He  knew  his  place,  and  kept  it.  He 
was  the  ideal  of  the  "good"  as  well  as  "faithful 
servant."  His  versatility  of  talent  and  resource, 
too,  was  remarkable ;  and  some  are  now  alive  who 
can  attest  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Gardener, 
gamekeeper ;  as  skilful  at  the  rod  as  at  the  gun ; 
as  cunning  at  busking  his  flies  as  at  fabricating  his 
dog-kennels ;  in  advising  his  mistress,  from  the 
staking  out  a  plantation  to  the  letting  of  a  farm. 
Peace  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  kind  friend  to 
me.  I  am  not  sorry  to  add  a  stone  to  that  man's 
aairn. 

The  time  arrived,  however,  when,  not  owing  to 
any  compulsion,  but  by  one  of  those  strange  unac- 
countable vicissitudes  of  life,  Ardargie  came  to  be 
sold.  The  dear  old  lady  left  the  more  isolated 
home  in  the  country  for  a  home  in  Perth.  A  few 
years,  and  there  occuiTed  the  inevitable  end.  As 
that  drew  near,  she  declared  her  intention  of  leaving 
the  reversion  of  her  estate  for  an  Institution  to  do 
good,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  "  little  laddies."  .  No 
destination  could  have  been  more  appropriate,  in 
the  case  of  one,  whose  love  of  young  people  had 
been  the  conspicuous  feature  and  pleasure  of  her 
life. 

Little  did  she  dream  how  that  modest  conception 
about  "the  laddies"  was  to  be  realised  vastly  beyond 
her  fondest  expectations.  The  "  Faichney  Institu- 
tion" has  now  acquired,  in  its  way,  fame  as  a  model 
home  for  boys  far  beyond  Scotland.  I  think  I 
may  best  describe  it  by  detailing  a  recent  visit. 

The  now  large  building  is  situated  in  a  com- 
manding situation.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  slope 
south  of  the  town  of  Perth,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  General  Railway  Terminus.  The  site, 
embracing  twelve  acres  in  all,  of  strong  "  till,"  was 
happily  chosen,  and  has  largely,  I  believe,  contri- 
buted to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  view  from 
the  front  terrace  is  one  of  the  many  fine  prospects 
around  the  "Fair  City."  In  the  extreme  left  is 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Grampians,  these  forming, 
with  the  Stormont  strath,  a  background  to  the 
Palace  of  Scone,  with  its  park  of  1000  acres — the 
palace  itself,  in  its  sombre  dull  red,  being  a  con- 
spicuous object.  The  Tay,  king  or  queen  of  British 
rivers,  flows  between.  The  classic  Dunsinane, 
and  other  heights  of  the  Sidlaws,  occupy  the  centre 
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distance,  terminating  with  the  woods  and  clustering 
villas  of  Kinnoull  ;  while  Perth  itself,  though  the 
least  interesting  view  of  it,  lies  immediately  in 
front. 

The  garden  ground  of  the  hoys,  where  vegetables 
are  reared  for  the  150  mouths  which  are  daily  to 
be  filled,  slopes  down  from  the  terrace  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it,  I  need  hardly  say,  being  carried  on  by 
the  inmates  themselves.  Farther  off  is  a  more 
recent  appanage, — the  "  Byre,"  with  its  five  cows 
and  piece  of  pasture  land ;  while  any  floral  and 
horticultural  tastes  are  modestly  provided  for,  even 
to  a  small  but  well-stocked  conservatory.  At  the 
back  of  the  Institution  several  hundred  tons  of 
trees  and  logs  for  firewood  are  stored,  of  which  I 
shall  immediately  speak.  The  building  itself  has 
wisely  no  architectural  pretensions.  It  is  in  every 
respect  seemly  and  appropriate  ;  but  economy  in  the 
exterior  has  been  more  prudently  followed  than  in 
many  kindred  Institutions. 

On  entering,  I  was  joined  by  the  estimable 
Superintendent,  who  tells  me  that  at  present  there 
are  147  on  their  books,  with,  I  presume,  the  rare 
deficit  of  three  from  their  maximum  number. 

The  first  room  visited  is  where  the  birchen  "  bob- 
bins" are  made  ;  principally,  I  understood,  for  thread 
manufacturers  in  Paisley  and  elsewhere.  About 
twenty  boys  are  here  employed,  and  there  is  an 
additional  room  for  drying  these.  The  bobbin  is 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  of  the  many  manu- 
factured wood  articles.  The  carpentry  assumes 
varied  forms,  culminating  in  stair  balusters,  dress- 
ing-tables, and  even  wardrobes.  A  large  turning 
lathe  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  more  ornamental 
portions. 

Adjoining  this  bobbin  department  is  the  eight- 
horse-power  steam-engine — a  very  indispensable 
"  factor "  in  the  conduct  of  the  entire  Institution. 
For  its  services  are  utilised,  not  only  for  the 
industrial  department,  and  to  minimise  manual 
labour,  but  its  steam  is  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
much  of  the  cooking  being  accomplished  by  this 
potent  auxiliary.  It  is  further  employed  for  the 
heating  alike  of  schoolroom  and  dormitory,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  boiling,  first,  and  then  to  the  drying 
of  clothes  in  the  drying-shed,  and  lastly,  to  the 
heating  of  the  conservatory.  Nothing  struck  me 
more  than  the  adaptation  of  this  engine  to  a  very 
profitable  department — that  of  wood-splitting.  All 
who  have  seen  the  formidable  apparatus,  appear 
struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  French  guillotine. 
A  strong  iron  splitter  descends  with  a  will  from 
the  top,  on  a  log  of  wood  dexterously  handled  by 
one  of  the  boys  below.  Woe  betide  him  if  his 
hand  or  fingers  wander  above  a  certain  allotted 
height !  But  the  crushing  blade  of  iron  has  its 
prescribed  bounds  also,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go ; 
so  that  only  a  bungler,  or  very  inexperienced  hand, 
could  be  in  jeopardy.  The  celerity  of  the  process 
is  amazing.  The  hardest  logs  are  spliced  into  small 
portions  of  symmetrical  size  ;  and  many  a  domestic 


in  the  town  has  reason,  in  this  small  way,  to 
reverence  the  genius  of  James  Watt.  These  bundles 
of  firewood  have  a  very  extensive  sale  and  apprecia- 
tion. One  boy  can  manage  to  cut  in  a  day  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  axe  (much  more  clumsily  and 
less  satisfactorily)  could  produce  in  a  week.  I 
have  omitted  to  note  that  the  sawmill  is  seen  out- 
side, cutting  the  blocks  into  manageable  size  pre- 
paratory to  the  process  of  splitting. 

The  next  apartments  entered  were  those  occupied 
by  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The  former  were  en- 
gaged not  only  in  meeting  the  somewhat  extensive 
claims  of  the  boys  of  the  Institution,  but,  I  found, 
were  patronised  by  a  few  outsiders  alike  in  town  and 
county.  The  latter  (in  both  cases  under  a  trusty 
Superintendent)  were  making  shoes  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  ;  from  those  of  ladies,  to  the  most 
pronounced  "  tegged "  article,  suited  for  an  Alpine 
club ;  though,  I  presume,  more  probably  destined 
for  Grampian  moors  and  deer  forests.  I  was  amused 
on  behalf  of  these  diligent  workers,  with  a  further 
utilisation  of  the  steam-engine.  The  heat  of  its 
boiler  enables  them  in  winter  to  occupy  an  adjoining 
compartment  with  comfort  and  economy  of  fuel ; 
while  the  tropical  climate  generated  by  the  same 
banishes  them  in  summer  to  cooler  quarters. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  minor  industiy,  but  a 
very  prolific  one,  in  stocking-knitting  and  paper- 
bag-making  for  retailers.  The  well-known  principle 
in  manufacture,  of  division  of  labour,  is  singularly 
exemplified  in  every  department  of  the  Faichney 
School,  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  marvellous 
fertility  of  result.  What,  e.g.,  but  this,  and  steam 
force  combined,  could  produce,  in  the  bobbin  depart- 
ment alone,  140  gross  per  day  ? 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  the  latter  with  its  wholesome  dietary, 
and  clean  walls  hung  here  and  there  with  a  con- 
spicuous text.  I  passed  from  these  to  the  school- 
room. Here  70  boys  were  gathered,  where  the 
three  R's,  at  least,  are  faithfully  taught ;  and  I  was 
happy  to  say  a  word  to  them  regarding  their  original 
Benefactress,  their  debt  of  obligation  to  her,  and  to 
those  who  have  so  faithfully  fulfilled  her  wishes. 
They  were  the  younger  cadets  of  the  Institution ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  vacate  their  places, 
these  are  supplied  by  the  older  workers  I  had  just 
visited,  who  have  thus  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
their  intellectual  along  with  their  manual  and 
industrial  training. 

The  dormitories  up  and  down  stairs,  with  34 
beds  in  each,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  such 
a  house — spacious,  and  well  ventilated.  Nor  can 
I  omit  the  lavatory,  with  the  stringent  obligation 
laid  on  each  boy  to  take  its  monster  bath.  This  is 
no  penance,  however,  as  the  Superintendent  assured 
me  that  the  obligation  soon  resolves  itself  into  a 
pleasure. 

The  Director's  room  completed  the  gratifying 
inspection.  An  old  familiar  portrait,  in  very 
secondary  art,  of  the  husband  of  the  Foundress, 
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occupies  the  place  of  honour ;  while  a  board  on  a 
side  wall  contains  the  names  of  subsequent  bene- 
factors, with  the  amount  of  their  legacies,  and 
several  vacant  spaces  below  with  their  silent  appeal 
to  all  who  may  yet  have  similar  bequests  to  a 
deserving  cause. 

The  School  was  opened  in  April  1864,  and  it 
has  to  record,  ever  since,  a  steady  and  gratifying 
advance.  Indeed,  the  tiny  home  of  the  original 
Promoter's  early  day-dream  has  developed  itself 
into  a  veritable  hive  of  busy  industry,  a  recognised 
and  copied  model  (as  I  have  already  said)  beyond 
both  Tay  and  Tweed.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
all  the  boys  in  the  Institution  were  found  in  the  most 
destitute  circumstances,  and  some  of  them  trans- 
ferred within  its  walls  on  account  of  some  misde- 
meanour. As  showing  the  results,  I  may  quote 
at  random  the  following,  from  the  Report  of  1872. 
"Of  the  106  who  have  left  the  School  since 
1864,  84  are  known  to  be  doing  remarkably  well, 
6ix  are  doing  well,  four  are  bad  or  doubtful,  five 
have  died,  and  seven  have  gone  to  sea,  or  have 
been  lost  sight  of."  Such  a  result,  it  is  there  well 
remarked,  requires  no  comment ;  and  I  may  add 
that  subsequent  Reports  only  confirm  this  earlier 
statement.  As  a  testimony  to  the  wondrous  in- 
crease of  the  establishment,  I  find  that  during  the 
second  year  of  the  School's  existence  the  profit  from 
labour  amounted  to  £6  :  8  :  1.  The  year  following, 
the  profits  of  the  Industrial  Department  amounted 
to  £379  !  There  is,  in  the  system  adopted,  a  happy 
combination  of  moral,  educational,  and  industrial 
training — I  may  add  also,  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  "  Home "  or  "  Family "  versus  the  day  or 
boarding-out  plan.  In  religion  utterly  unsectarian, 
it  at  the  same  time  retains  a  wise  provision  for 
the  higher  interests  of  the  youths  and  their  daily 
Scriptural  instruction.  What  the  Foundress  would 
have  valued  above  all,  is  the  unmistakable  charac- 
teristic of  a  "happy  home,"  where  genuine  hard 
work — the  routine  of  labour — is  agreeably  relieved 
by  pastime. 

The  Faichney  School  has  been  now  to  many 
hundreds  in  loco  parentis.  The  pests  of  society 
have  been  deflected  from  the  downward  path  ;  and 
at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  transformed  into  well-doing  citizens. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt,  in  a  closing 
sentence,  the  words  of  a  distinguished  living  writer, 
who  concludes  an  interesting  paper  upon  a  kindred 
philanthropic  object  thus  : — A  friend  remarks — 

"  I  know  how  little  you  can  by  any  possibility 
do  in  this  way.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do 
— you  can  write  an  Article." 

"  I  will ;  and  then  *  *  I  suppose,  I  have  simply 
to  relate  facts,  as  they  were  brought  under  notice?" 

"That  is  all  And  who  knows  what  good  might 
come  of  it  V  said  my  friend,  smiling,  as  we  reached 
the  door. 

"  Then  I  will  most  certainly  write  my  Article." 
'  I  have  done  it." 


&bout  Crosses. 

By  A.  Macgeorge. 

"C^ROM  long  association  the  figure  of  a  cross  has 
-*-  become  to  the  Christian  the  symbol  of  his  re- 
demption, and  as  such  it  must  always  suggest  a 
large  amount  of  sympathetic  reverence.  Yet,  in 
these  days,  when  in  many  places  a  sensuous  cere- 
monial is  being  substituted  for  simple  faith  and 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  signs  are 
ceasing  to  be  subservient  to  the  things  signified, 
it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  give  some  historical 
information  about  the  use  of  the  cross  as  a  symbol. 
Mr.  Brock,  lately  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Clifton, 
has  just  published  a  volume  containing  an  able 
and  interesting  exposition  of  the  historical  facts  on 
this  subject.1  To  this  work  we  are  largely  in- 
debted, and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  we 
are  enabled  to  give  some  of  its  valuable  illustrations. 
Most  people  think  of  the  cross  as  having  been 
always  and  exclusively  a  Christian  emblem,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  was,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  a  purely  heathen  emblem,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  exclusively  such  till  near  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  sacred  sign  of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  It  is 
found  on  Greek  pottery  of  a  period  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  extensively  used  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  same  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
is  now  seen  on  Easter  buns,  is  to  be  found  on  buns 
dug  up  at  Herculaneum — cakes  which  were  conse- 


Cross  of  Samsi-Vul,  B.C.  825. 

crated  to  Bacchus  and  used  in  his  mysteries.  And 
the  cross  placed  on  the  breast  of  Pio  Nono,  as  he 
recently  lay  in  state  in  St.  Peter's,  was  but  a  copy 
of  that  which  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  Samsi- 
Vul,  King  of  Assyria,  and  which  is  yet  to  be  seen, 
1  The  Cross :  Heathen  and  Christian.  By  Mourant 
Brock,  M.A      London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
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in  the  British  Museum,  on  his  stoue  effigy,  carved 
there  when  that  monarch  died,  nearly  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  figure  annexed  represents 
a  small  gold  cross  of  a  still  older 
period.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemaun  in  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Agamemnon,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  worn  by  one  of  the 
heroes  engaged  against  Thebes  at 
that  remote  period. 

That  the  cross  was  a  sign  used  by  the  heathen 
in  their  religious  rites,  and  that  it  was  associated 
with  their  worship  of  the  gods,  is  unquestionable, 
but  of  its  origin  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  considers  it  as 
"  the  emblem  of  universal  nature — of  that  earth, 
to  the  four  quarters  of  which  its  diverging  radii 
pointed." 

To  the  earliest  Christians  the  figure  of  the  cross 
would  present  itself  as  a  purely  heathen  em- 
blem ;  and  they  certainly  never  used  it  as  a 
sign  of  Christianity.  Till  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stautine  it  was  unknown  as  a  Christian  symbol, 
and  it  is  even  questioned  by  competent  scholars 
whether  a  cross  occurs  on  any  Christian  monument 
of  the  first  four  centuries.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
bore  a  transverse  beam  at  all :  the  word  in  the 
original  means  simply  a  "  stake,"  and  both  forms 
of  this  terrible  instrument  of  punishment  were 
employed  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the  standard 
of  Constantine  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  bore 
what  was  then  the  only  recognised  Christian  em- 
blem, the  X,  not  a  saltire  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
but  the  Greek  letter  Chi  (in  English 
CH)  the  first  letter  of  our  Lord's  name, 
coupled  with  the  second  letter  P, 
the  Greek  letter  Rho  (in  English  R), 
thus  : — 

in  English  CH  R,  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  This  was  what  the  emperor  placed  not 
only  on  his  banners,  but  also  on  his  own  armour 
and  that  of  his  soldiers.     The  figure  below  repre- 


Jovian,  who   died   in   364,  continued   the  true 
Christian  emblem,  the  Chi-Rho,  but  he  placed  above 

it  the  cross,  thus  : — 


And  on  the  standard  of  Valens,  who  died  in  378, 
the  cross  is  found  alone.  The  monogram  of  Christ 
has  disappeared. 


sents  the  military  standard,  or  Labarum,  of  Con- 
stantine— -the  heads  being  those  of  himself  and 
some  of  his  family. 


Thus  writes  Mr.  Brock — "  The  Chi-Rho  went  out 
and  the  cross  came  in  ;  the  monogram  of  Christ 
disappeared,  and  a  heathen  emblem  took  its  place 
—  the  emblem  representing  the  debased  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time."  Besides,  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Church,  then  becoming  unfaithful,  to  use 
the  cross  for  a  special  purpose.  Heathen  nations 
were  already  familiar  with  it.  It  had  been 
associated  with  their  worship  of  the  gods.  In 
their  temples,  in  their  houses,  on  their  images,  the 
worshippers  were  accustomed  to  see  the  peculiar 
cross  dedicated  to  each,  and  many  of  them  had 
been  wearing  them  on  their  persons.  The  other 
sign — the  Chi-Rho,  suggestive  only  of  the  name  of 
our  Lord  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  would  have 
been  the  sign  of  a  new  religion  ;  while  this,  the 
cross,  made  easy  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  from  the  temple  dedicated  to  a  heathen  god 
to  the  same  temple  now  re-dedicated  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Pascoe,  now  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  gives 
a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Mexicans  by  Cortes  and  his  handful 
of  adventurers.  The  Chaldean  rites  and  symbols 
of  the  old  heathen  Mexicans  had  several  very 
striking  features  of  resemblance  to  those  with 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  made  us  familiar. 
By   an   accommodating   use    of    these,    including 
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crosses,  their  reception  into  the  Church  was  made 
easy.  To  the  same  eftect  Mr.  Prescott  writes, 
••  Their  conversion  went  no  farther  than  tlie  trans- 
fer of  their  homage  from  one  cross  to  another  ; 
from  the  cross  of  their  Rain-god  to  the  same  cross 
as  the  emblem  of  Christ's  salvation."  They  were 
asked  to  venerate  the  material  cross,  not  instructed 
in  that  which  it  signified  to  a  true  follower  of 
Christ. 

In  the  following  illustrations  Fig.  1  represents 
the  Syrian  Venus  Astarte,  enlarged  from  an  an- 
cient coin  of  a  date  long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Fig.  2  is  the  Romish  Saint  Margaret  from  West- 
minster Abbey. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


As  corruption  deepened,  the  crucifix — a  cross 
with  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  on  it — came 
into  use.  But  this  was  not  till  two  centuries 
later.  Crucifixes  were  unknown  in  the  Church  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Zceckler,  a 
trustworthy  authority,  says,  "  As  regards  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  earliest 
art  of  the  Church  imposed  on  itself  the  severest 
restraint ;  for,  according  to  the  distinct  evidence  of 
the  monuments,  crucifix  figures,  whether  painted  or 
plastic,  in  the  first  two  centuries  after  Constan- 
tine,  are  altogether  unknown."  They  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Chuch  in  an  age  of  superstition  and 
apostasy.  This  is  surely  a  suggestive  fact.  To 
lean  on  such  outward  signs,  or  to  make  them  ob- 
jects of  worship,  is  to  recede  from  the  spiritual 
simplicity  of  the  faith. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Brock  contains  many  other 
curious  facts  on  the  subject,  and  is  very  interest- 
ing. It  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesias- 
tical archaeology. 

E\)t  (Kabul  Campaign, 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

By  Eev.  G.  W.   Manson,  B.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  India. 

THE  esteemed  Acting  Senior  Chaplain  of  our  Church 
in  Bengal,  Mr.  Gillan,  on  whom  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  arranging  for  the  supply  of  religious  ordi- 
nances to  the  Presbyterian  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Afghan 
War,  has  lately,  in  a  private  letter,  suggested  to  me  that 
a  short  account  of  a  minister's  experiences  while  on 
"active  Field  Service,"  would  interest  your  readers. 
His  suggestion  I  shall,  in  the  following  notes,  attempt  to 
carry  out. 


The  newspaper  reader,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  iB 
aware  that  two  out  of  the  three  European  Infantry  corps 
with  General  Roberts'  force,  are  distinctively  Scotch  regi- 
ments, namely,  the  72d  "  Albany,"  and  the  92d  "  Gordon  " 
Highlanders.  Each  of  these  distinguished  corps  usually 
has  a  Church  of  Scotland  Chaplain  attached  to  it ;  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  arrangement,  but  one  which  has  for 
many  years  strained  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  our 
little  staff.  The  72d  Highlanders  lately  were  in  Mr. 
Lillie's  charge,  previous  to  his  promotion  to  Allahabad, 
after  which,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Jollie  took  up  the  appointment  for  a  time. 

In  our  calling,  especially  in  its  semi-military  branch, 
one  cannot  even  remotely  guess  what  the  morrow  may 
bring  forth.  On  a  quiet  Saturday  morning,  13th  Decem- 
ber 1878,  I  was  seated  in  the  cool  shade  of  my  verandah 
at  Sitapur  in  Oudh,  pleasantly  occupied  in  cutting  up  a 
parcel  of  new  books  from  Edinburgh,  thinking  per- 
haps least  of  all  things  of  the  likelihood  of  a  "move." 
I  lift  my  eyes,  and  see  an  officer  galloping  over  fence 
and  ditch  towards  me,  who  barely  draws  rein  in  pass- 
ing, to  exclaim,  "We  are  telegraphed  for  at  once  to 
the  Front,"  ere  he  shoots  off  to  circulate  the  order  to  the 
others  concerned.  In  a  moment  our  usually  quiet 
"  lines  "  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  bustle  and  prepara- 
tion. Fatigue  parties  gird  to  work,  labouring  night  and 
day.  Sunday  intervening,  we  have  our  usual  Services 
and  Sunday  School.  But,  in  a  couple  of  nights  after- 
wards, by  intense  effort,  the  Highlanders  are  out  of 
barracks  under  canvas,  and  before  dawn  on  the  morrow 
are  away  on  the  Lucknow  road,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
the  place  that  knew  them  knows  them  no  more.  Mean- 
while, I  had,  without  delay,  telegraphed  to  Calcutta 
for  my  instructions.  These  came  back  at  once,  brief 
and  to  the  point,  in  the  words,  ' '  Accompany  the  regi- 
ment." Then  an  immediate  clearance  and  displenish- 
ing  of  house  had  to  be  effected,  at  any  sacrifice. 

From  Lucknow  the  92d  moved  up-country  by  rail,  in 
two  portions,  and  by  separate  troop  trains,  travelling 
by  night  and  reposing  in  successive  rest-camps  by  day. 
This  arrangement  enabled  me  to  spend  Christmas  Day 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  our  minister  at  Meerut,  next  day 
at  Umballa,  the  following  at  Lahore,  with  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Masson  of  the  Gaelic  Church  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the 
28th,  in  the  dark  of  the  very  early  morning  hours, 
Jhelum,  the  limit  of  the  rail,  was  reached. 

Here  commenced  the  march.  It  was  slightly  damping 
to  one's  military  ardour  to  begin  life  in  a  paltry  little 
tent,  seven  feet  square,  pitched  amid  ankle-deep  dust. 
But  dust  is  the  incessant  accompaniment  of  troops  on 
the  move,  and  no  amount  of  experience  of  it  mitigates 
the  nuisance.  All  the  way  to  Cabul  I  lived  in  dust, 
breathed  and  swallowed  dust,  was  blinded  and  choked 
by  dust.  Deeply  engrained  by  this  time  into  my  system, 
it  may  well  account  for  any  dryness  in  these  details. 

But  the  march,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without  its 
novel  and  romantic  features.  Roused  by  the  lively 
pipes  while  it  is  still  night,  there  is  no  time  to  hesitate 
about  starting  up.  Already  your  soldier  servant  is  tug- 
ging at  and  undoing  the  tent  ropes  ;  you  must  dress 
sharp  and  make  haste  to  vacate,  to  allow  him  to  get  it 
struck  and  loaded  up  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage. 
Outside  it  is  perfectly  dark,  and  feels  cold,  raw,  and 
miserable.  Presently  fires  blaze  forth,  kindled  from  the 
dry  straw  which  composed  the  soldiers'  beds  overnight, 
lighting  up  a  weird  scene  of  activity.  Columns  of  smoke 
and  flame  ascend  to  the  black  sky,  and  very  welcome  is 
the  warmth  to  those  who  have  time  to  cluster  round  it. 
The  pipes  meantime  are  sounding  the  "fall  in"  for 
parade,  to  which  officers  and  men  hasten  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  column  is  in  motion,  preceded  by  stirring 
music,  all  nature  around  being  still  shrouded  in  darkness. 
After  an  hour's  steady  marching,  a  halt  for  a  few 
minutes  is  called.  Then,  perhaps,  after  one  or  more 
hours'  farther  tramp,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  the  half-way 
"Coffee-shop,"   which   had    been    sent    forward    early, 
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appears  in  view.  Day  lias  now  dawned,  and  we  can  see 
to  dispose  of  a  cup  of  hot  Mocha.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  are  moving  again,  get  through  the  second,  and  gener- 
ally shorter  half  of  the  march,  and  by  the  time  the  fresh 
camping-ground  is  reached  the  sun  has  become  oppressive. 
Sooner  or  later  the  long  train  of  heavy  bullock-carts  drags 
its  slow  length  along  in  our  wake  ;  tents  are  pitched  in 
perfect  dressing,  breakfast  bugle  sounds,  and  with  hearty 
appetite  we  fall  to.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  our  own. 
At  six  o'clock  dinner  is  served  in  the  Mess  Tent  ;  a  chat 
round  the  camp-fire  follows,  and  then  very  early  to  bed, 
to  begin  a  similar  round  to-morrow. 

So  we  advance,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus  in  the 
Anabasis,  doing  every  day  our  allotted  number  of  para- 
sangs,  past  villages  and  forts,  past  the  Buddhist  Tope  of 
Manikyala,  past  Rawul  Pindi,  past  Hassan  Abdul  with 
its  clear  waters  and  Lalla  Rookh's  grave,  until  we  reach 
the  earthquake-rent  deserted  spot  where  lately  stood 
Lawrencepore.  Here  we  spend  some  days  waiting  orders, 
as  the  highway,  branching  off  to  Peshawur  on  the  right, 
and  Kohat  on  the  left,  is  handy  for  our  despatch  to 
either  place. 

At  last  the  word  is  "To  Kohat,"  and  new  troubles 
begin.  Our  fine  bullock-carts  have  vanished,  the  surly 
camel  appears  on  the  scene.  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
studjdng  the  perversity  of  his  character  in  observing 
him  six  times  in  succession  cast  off  my  baggage  on 
the  Queen's  highway,  before  he  starts  from  camp.  I 
lose  interest  in  his  doings,  and  leave  him  ;  somehow, 
he  turns  up  all  right  at  the  next  camp,  having  ef- 
fected less  damage  to  my  belongings  than  his  efforts 
threatened.  Next  day,  and  in  future,  he  is  on  his  good 
behaviour,  and  we  are  able  to  make  progress  through  a 
sparsely  inhabited  country,  over  crests  of  hills,  through 
the  cold  stream  of  a  broad  river,  up  fresh  hills,  down 
again  into  deep,  dusty  roads,  through  winding  glens, 
past  Jowaki  towers  and.  hamlets,  at  length  emerging  on 
the  parade-ground  of  Kohat,  with  its  pretty  church,  large 
native  bazaars,  wooded  roads,  and  snug  dwellings  of  the 
frontier  Sepoy  troops.  Here  we  settle  in  ' '  standing 
camp "  all  February  and  March.  We  have  had  church 
regularly  on  the  way  along  ;  at  Kohat,  parade  service  is 
in  the  open  air  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  church 
in  the  evenings.  I  find  suitable  work,  also,  in  the  large 
Base  Hospital  among  the  sick,  from  the  Peiwar,  some  of 
whom  died  during  our  stay. 

To  be  continued. 

A'  THING  LOOKS  DOWIE  WHEN  JAMIE'S 

NO  WEEL. 

By  Rev.  T.  P.  Johnston,  Carnbee. 

SAIR  changed  is  the  house  sin'  my  Jamie  lay  down, 
The  clock  tickin'  loud  breaks  my  heart  wi'  its  soun', 
Frae  sunshine  to  cloud  a's  gane  round  wi'  a  wheel, 
For  a'  thing  looks  dowie  when  Jamie's  no  weel. 

0  waefu'  's  the  glance  o'  his  pitifu'  een, 

They  follow  aye  wi'  me  gaun  but  and  gaun  ben, 

Sae  I  maun  be  cheery,  nor  look  as  I  feel, 

For  a'  thing  looks  dowie  when  Jamie's  no  weel. 

His  staff,  and  his  plaid,  and  his  bannet  and  a', 
Are  hangin'  these  three  months  and  mair  on  the  wa' ; 
"  How's  father  the  day  ?"  ask  the  weans  frae  the  schule  : 
Oh  a'  thing  looks  dowie  when  Jamie's  no  weel. 

Come  here,  my  bit  bairnie,  and  sit  on  my  knee. 
0  wae's  me,  my  lammie,  gin  father  should  dee  ! 
But  we'll  make  our  prayer  to  the  Hand  that  can  heal, 
For  a'  thing  looks  dowie  when  father's  no  weel. 

0  gin  but  my  Jamie  were  stirrin'  again, 

There's  never  a  wrang  word  would  come  'tween  us  twain, 

And  kinder  I'd  be  than  I  hae  been  atweel, 

For  a'  thing  looks  dowie  when  Jamie's  no  weel. 


3§{OR     THE     YOUNG- 

"  &  Utttle  ffiem}Jlcma1u,, 

By  Mona  Noel  Paton. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Chapter  II. 

FTER  this  it  was   wonderful 
how  soon  his  own  people  ap- 
peared to  forget  that  the 
"little  gempleman"   was 
only  a  baby  after  all.    His 
own    independent    ways 
and  perfect  collectedness 
seemed  to  deceive  them. 
He  could  not  tolerate  re- 
straint, so,  in  spite  of  the 
"  daft  folk,"   he  was  al- 
lowed to  wander    about 
as  he  would.     Alone  the 
little  fellow  used  to  travel 
iii=F'  the  long  and  lonely  road  that  de- 
S=5  scended  from  the  house  to  the  shore.     Alone 
rrEr  he  played  for  hours  in  his  sandy  paradise. 
zz    On  wet  or  dry  days,  in  wind  and  sunshine, 
^     the  "  scarecrow  "  roamed  happily  about  alone 
— or  rather,  as  it  proved,  not  alone  ;  for  one 
day    his    father    discovered   that   the   little 
fellow  had  a  constant,  faithful  companion  in  his 
wanderings. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  and  Basil  had  been 
absent  from  home  for  several  hours,  when  his 
father,  becoming  at  last  alarmed,  set  off  in  search 
of  him.  He  went  quickly  along  the  hill  road,  as 
it  was  called,  till  he  came  to  a  footpath  that 
wound  through  a  little  wood.  By  this  way  Mr. 
Waymere  proceeded,  stopping  at  times,  not  exactly 
knowing  where  to  look  for  his  little  boy.  By  and 
by  he  heard  the  sound  of  laughter,  the  well-known 
baby  voice  talking  eagerly,  and  now  and  again  the 
tones  of  a  man's  deep  speech.  The  father  peered 
through  the  trees,  and  there,  upon  a  sunlit  piece  of 
grass,  surrounded  by  dwarf  oaks  and  hazels,  he  saw 
the  little  fellow  seated  beside  the  idiot  who  had  so 
frightened  the  nurse. 

The  child  was  fastening  a  wreath  of  flowers 
around  the  poor  creature's  tattered  cap,  while  he 
sat  gazing  at  the  pretty  face  with  his  lustreless  eyes, 
happy  because  the  child  was  happy.  Already  Basil 
had  stuck  a  flower  into  every  buttonhole  of  the 
idiot's  coat,  and  had  placed  a  collarette  of  rowan 
blossoms  about  his  neck.  The  poor  man  had  no 
eyes  for  his  own  adornments ;  he  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  them  ;  his  gaze  never  left  the  face  of  the 
child.  After  a  little  the  garland  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted  round  the  hat,  and  Basil,  smiling,  put  it  on 
the  shaggy  head. 
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"There  now,  Joe,  you  look  bootiful,"  cried  he, 
dapping  his  hands,  and  Joe  laughed  and  clapped 
his  hands  too,  because  his  little  master  did  so. 

'•  Now,  Joe,"  continued  Basil,  "  my  huugriness 
tells  me  it's  time  to  go  home." 

"Yes,  very  well,  Master  Basil,"  answered  Joe, 
iu  a  sepulchral  voice  ;  "  your  donkey  is  ready  for 
you." 

"  No,  Joe,  I  will  walk  to-day,  thank  you.  And 
you  shall  tell  me  about  the  giants  that  sleep  in 
the  mountains." 

And  he  put  his  soft  hand  into  the  horny  paw  of 
his  strange  Calibauic  companion,  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  homeward,  as  if  he  were  the  child 
and  Basil  the  mau. 

Mr.  Waymere  followed  ;  he  could  not  help  being 
a  little  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  his  darling  was 
so  often  alone  with  and  completely  in  the  power  of 
this  rough-looking  man.  If  in  any  way  the  child 
were  to  anger  him,  there  was  no  knowing  what  he 
might  not  do.  And  yet  the  two  seemed  so  happy 
together,  it  would  be  hard  to  take  the  light  of  this 
companionship  out  of  that  lonely  life.  He  watched 
them  sadly  as  they  wended  their  way  through  the 
flowery  wood,  the  great  figure  so  full  of  strength 
and  power,  yet  so  helpless  and  purposeless,  and  the 
little  fragile  thing  leading  and  bending  the  strong 
being  by  the  power  of  that  which  he  had  not — 
mind.  Near  the  gate  of  the  house  Joe  stopped, 
and  stooping  down  to  take  the  kiss  Basil's  rosy  lips 
offered  him,  stood  watching  the  little  blue  figure  till 
it  faced  round  at  the  house  door  and  waved  him 
away.  Then  the  poor  fellow  turned,  and  the  father 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  the  dull  eyes,  and  that 
the  face  usually  so  ugly  had  become  almost  beauti- 
ful with  the  radiance  of  the 
pure  love  that  filled  the 
darkened  soul. 

When  he  got  home  Mr. 
Waymere  questioned  Basil, 
and  learned  from  him  that 
for  the  last  week  the  idiot 
had  spent  many  hours  with 
the  little  boy. 

"  Last  Sunday,  when  you 
was  all  at  church,"  Basil 
informed  them,  "  he  earned 
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to  me  when  I  was  eatin'  my  piece  at  the  garden 
gate,  an'  looked  at  me  very  greedy  like.  I  looked 
at  him  an'  nodded  at  him,  an'  said  '  Fine  day,' 
like  papa  does  to  the  old  wives.  But  he  only 
said,  'Wullagutabut?'  [Will  I  get  a  bit?]  I 
couldn't  und'tand  at  first,  but  he  said  again 
'Wullagutabut?'  and  looked  at  my  piece;  an'  I 
knowed  that  him  were  hungry,  and  so  I  gived  him 
my  piece.  He  eated  it  all  up ;  and  then  I  goed 
and  taked  his  hand,  an'  were  convulsin'  with  him, 
when  two  boys  earned  and  froed  stones  at  him.  He 
looked  welly  fwitened,  and  I  scolded  the  boys,  an' 
scolded  them,  and  they  stopped  froin'  stones  an' 
goed  away.  An'  then  the  man  began  to  cry.  An' 
I  kissed  him — he  wasn't  a  pretty  man,  but  he  were 
cryin'.  An'  he  looked  so  funny,  and  said,  '  Do  that 
again,'  an'  I  putted  my  alms  wound  his  neck  an' 
kissed  him,  an'  kissed  him.  An'  he  said,  welly  funny, 
'  Nobody  never  did  that  before' — an'  he's  been  my 
donkey  ever  since." 

It  took  Basil  a  very  long  time  to  get  all  this  out ; 
and  I  have  had  to  translate  many  of  his  words  ; 
but  when  he  at  last  came  to  a  stand-still  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  and  alarmed  to  see  tears  in  his 
mother's  eyes. 

"  Will,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  un- 
less you  learn  that  there  really  is  danger  in  the  man, 
I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  the  child  away 
from  him.  There  is  no  knowing  what  good  the 
'  little  gempleman '  may  do  him." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Waymere  ;  "  I  shall  go  and 
make  inquiries  at  the  farm  and  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  if  I  learn  nothing  against  him,  I  shall 
leave  the  child  to  God's  guiding.  Perhaps  He  has 
given  him  a  work  to  do  here." 

From  different  sources  Mr.  Waymere  learned  the 
poor  afflicted  creature's  melancholy  story.  He  was 
the  son  of  well-to-do  people ;  but  they  had  been 
so  ashamed  of  his  weakness  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  without  a  ray  of  their  love  falling  upon 
him.  Shut  out  from  every  pleasure  and  from  all 
instruction,  cruelly  treated,  half-starved,  neglected, 
he  had  at  last  been  brought,  some  four  years  ago,  to 
be  hidden  away  in  this  lonely  place,  where  he  might 
never  be  recognised  to  bring  disgrace  on  his  parents. 

"  He's  a  harmless  body,"  the  farmer  who  had 
charge  of  him  said  ;  "  he's  been  quite  different  sin' 
yer  wee  boy  took  till  him — more  rational  like. 
He'll  no  dae  him  ony  ill  But  if  you  like  I'll  shut 
him  up." 

Certainly  that  was  the  last  thing  Mr.  Waymere 
would  like.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife  all 
he  had  learned,  and  after  long  and  careful  thought 
they  decided  to  let  the  child  and  the  idiot  go  on  in 
their  happy  intercourse. 

To  be  continued. 

Let  ns  endeavour  to  be  in  our  homes  all  that  we  appear 
to  be  in  society.  Don't  let  the  wife  and  the  children 
get  the  dregs  of  what  has  been  offered  to  the  world.  Be 
at  least  as  courteous  and  well-mannered  to  those  whom 
you  love  as  you  are  to  those  with  whom  you  are  only 
acquainted. — Greenside  Monthly  Messenger. 


Note. — T/ie  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
v)rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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The  LORD'S  SUPPER  will  be  celebrated/God  willing, 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  April.  PreparatoryiServices  will 
be  held  on  the  Fast-Day,  Thursday,  the  22d,  Forenoon 
and  Afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  the  24th, at  HALF- 
PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK. 

TOKEN-CARDS  wiU  be  given  out  in  the  AFTER- 
NOON of  the  FAST-DAY  and  on  SATURDAY.  Com- 
municants are  requested  to  be  careful  to  fill  in  their  name 
and  address.  Where  tbere  is  to  be  a  change  of  address 
after  Whitsunday,  the  new  address  should  be  written  on 
the  back  of  the  card. 

CERTIFICATES  of  Church  Membership  from  other 
parishes  may  be  presented  at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the 
Afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day,  or  they  may  be  handed, 
which  is  the  preferable  course,  to  the  Minister  at  his 
house  any  time  that  may  be  convenient. 

YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS  will  be  received  at  the 
close  of  Public  Worship  on  the  FORENOON  of  the 
Fast-Day. 

On  the  COMMUNION  SABBATH  there  will  be  a 
FORENOON  and  AFTERNOON  TABLE  SERVICE, 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  being  covered  for  the  first 
Table  and  the  CENTRE  portion  for  the  Afternoon.  The 
Forenoon  Service  is  usually  concluded  at  one  o'clock. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  none  should  leave  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  Service.  Parents  and  others  would 
do  well  to  impress  this  on  the  younger  members  of 
their  families,  who  usually  go  to  the  gallery  on  such 
occasions.  The  impression  which  this  solemn  ordinance 
is  calculated  to  make,  even  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
only  witness  it,  especially  among  the  young,  is  not  soon 
forgotten.  The  AFTERNOON  Service  will  commence 
at  HALF-PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK,  and,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Communicants  to  come  forward  much  before 
the  time,  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  be  in  their  places  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Service. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
unable  to  be  present  during  the  whole  time,  that  the  Fore- 
noon TABLE  Service  commences  about  a  quarter  past  12, 
and  that  arrangements  are  made  by  which  such  persons 
are  admitted  through  the  Vestry. 

The  Evening  Service  is  at  6.30. 

The  Congregation  are  reminded  that  the  COLLEC- 
TION on  the  Communion  Sabbath  is  a  special  one  for 
Congregational  Purposes. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  informing  Communicants 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  names  of  all  who  do  not  communicate 
for  THREE  years  must  be  struck  off  the  Roll,  unless 
some  good  reason — such  as  sickness,  infirmity,  absence 
from  home,  or  the  like — is  known  to  the  Session.  As 
the  Communion  Register  is  now  a  document  of  much 


greater  importance  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  abolition 
of  Patronage,  it  is  necessary  that  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  this  matter. 

Young  Communicants. 

A  Meeting  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  desire  to 
communicate  for  the  first  time  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Macleod  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  on  the 
EVENINGS  OF  FRIDAY,  the  2d,  9th,  16th  April,  at 
8  o'clock.     No  questions  are  publicly  asked. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  also  be  glad  to  see  any  who  cannot 
then  be  present  at  his  house,  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
from  4  to  5,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to  8. 

"  There  are  various  unreasonable  hindrances  connected 
with  this  most  blessed  ordinance.  Young  persons  are 
often  afraid  of  an  ordeal  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  test  the  power  of  memory  and  self-possession 
unduly.  Some  who  have  reached  middle  life  before 
becoming  communicants  are  ashamed  to  come  publicly 
so  late.  Others  are  rendered  unhappy  and  restrained  by 
their  keen  sense  of  shortcoming  from  what  a  Christian 
should  be.  Others  are  perplexed  by  the  difficult  process 
of  self-examination,  which  is  occasionally  performed  so 
as  to  make  a  man's  own  varying  feelings  the  object  of 
contemplation,  rather  than  the  character  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Looking  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  its  simplest  and  practical  light,  as  a  commemo- 
ration of  our  Saviour's  death,  it  ought  not  too  greatly  to 
be  connected  in  the  minds  of  communicants  with  rigid 
systems  of  question  and  answer,  with  intricate  specula- 
tions as  to  the  deeper  doctrines  involved  in  theories  of 
sacrifice,  or  with  a  morbid  self-scrutiny.  Do  I  feel  myself 
a  sinful  man  ?  Do  I  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came 
from  heaven  to  die  for  our  sins  ?  Do  I  adore  Him  as 
"my  Lord  and  my  God"?  Am  I  striving,  and  do  I 
trust  in  Him  to  help  me  by  His  Spirit  to  live  a  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  life  ?  He  may  well  be  a  communi- 
cant who  can  to  these  things  heartily  say,  Amen.  And 
he  who,  having  come  to  reasonable  years,  still  delays 

becoming  a  communicant,  should  think  very  seriously, 

Have  I  so  little  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ  that  I  cannot  be 
one  of  those  who  celebrate  that  simple  feast  which  is  the 
monument  of  His  own  appointment,  to  every  succeeding 
age,  of  His  death  ? 

"Is  it  unpreparedness  ?  But  he  who  is  unprepared 
for  this  is  unprepared  for  death — nay,  for  life  itself 
properly  conducted.  Is  it  unworthiness  ?  But  the  feast 
is  not  for  the  self-satisfied  and  self-righteous,  but  for 
sinners.  They  partake  most  worthily  who  feel  themselves 
least  worthy.  Is  it  because  of  past  backsliding  ?  But 
man's  repentance  and  God's  forgiveness  will  overcome 
these.  If  all  backsliders  stayed  away,  the  Lord's  Table 
would  have  no  guests  at  all.  Is  it  fear  of  fresh  back- 
sliding and  falling  away  ?     '  Satan  hath  asked  to  sift  thee 
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as  wheat  ;  but  1  hare  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
uot."  God  perfecteth  His  strength  in  man's  weakness. 
Is  it  reluctance  to  make  a  Christian  profession  ?  Rut 
reluctance  on  this  side  is  equivalent  to  readiness  on  the 
other  side,  to  a  profession  of  unhelief,  disobedienee,  and 
worldliness.  'Whosoever  shall  deny  Mo  before  men, 
him  will  1  also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  Is  it  reluctance  to  abandon  sinful  practices 
dear  to  the  heart  or  popular  in  the  world  ?  But  he  who 
is  not  willing  to  renounce  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh,  must  part  company  with  God  and  all  saints,  with 
peace  here  and  glory  hereafter.  'Ye  cannot  serve  God 
ami  mammon.'  '  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  unto  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.' 

"  In  tine,  no  objection  can  be  truly  reasonable,  no 
difficulty  really  insuperable,  so  as  to  counterbalance  in 
God's  judgment  the  express  command  of  His  own  Son — 
a  command  of  exceeding  solemnity  for  its  date  on  the 
betrayal-night  of  the  Saviour,  and  solemn  further  for  its 
earnest  personal  appeal,  'This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.' 

"Let  no  man,  therefore,  plead  this  or  that  in  excuse 
for  his  not  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table,  but  resolve  here- 
after carefully  to  perform  so  necessary  a  duty.  Let  the 
sinner  quit  his  state  of  sin  and  death,  and  so  come  and 
eat  of  the  bread  of  life.  Let  the  ignorant  come  into  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  proceed  till  they  come  to  the  highest 
form,  to  the  upper  room  where  this  feast  is  celebrated. 
Let  those  who  are  at  enmity  with  their  neighbours  also 
come  ;  let  them  only  first  go  and  be  reconciled  to  their 
brethren,  and  so  let  them  offer  their  gift.  Let  those 
that  have  a  multitude  of  worldly  employments  come ; 
only  let  them  leave  them,  as  Abraham  did  his  asses,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mount,  and  so  let  them  ascend  to  heaven 
in  their  thoughts,  and  converse  with  God.  Let  the  weak 
come,  that  they  may  grow  in  strength ;  and  let  the 
strong  come,  that  they  may  not  grow  weak.  Let  them 
who  have  fears  come,  that  their  hearts  may  be  settled  by 
the  acts  of  a  more  lively  faith  ;  and  let  them  come  who 
have  hopes,  that  they  may  rise  to  greater  degrees  of  a 
humble  confidence.  Let  those  who  have  leisure  accept 
of  the  invitation  because  they  have  no  excuse  ;  and  let 
those  who  have  but  little  leisure  entertain  it  also,  that 
they  may  the  more  sanctify  their  business  and  their  em- 
ployments. Let  the  sad  and  sorrowful  approach,  that 
their  hearts  may  be  filled  with  the  joys  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
let  those  that  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always  approach,  that 
their  joy  may  he  full." 

"  0  let  Thy  Table  honoured  be, 

And  furnished  well  with  joyful  guests  ; 
And  may  each  soul  salvation  see, 
That  here  its  sacred  pledges  tastes." 


Jewish  Mission. 

The  Collection  for  this  Scheme  will  be  made  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  April,  the  18th. 

The  work  presently  carried  on  by  the  Jewish  Committee 
is  varied  and  important.  The  principal  stations  are 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  Salonica.    "To 


the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek,"  is  the  motto  which 
might  be  inscribed  on  all  the  Committee's  operations. 
Schools  for  the  Christian  education  of  Jewish  children 
are  maintained  at  all  the  stations,  and  in  many  instances 
services  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  Scotchmen  and 
others  resident  in  the  East.  Whatever  may  be  God's 
purpose  towards  His  "ancient  people,"  we  all  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  and  glorious  future  in  store  for  them ; 
and  surely  it  behoves  us,  in  the  face  of  all  present  dis- 
couragements, to  labour  "in  season  and  out  of  season" 
to  bring  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Saviour 
whom  they  and  their  fathers  have  so  long  rejected. 
"  Great  and  manifold,"  says  one,  "  are  the  services  which, 
during  their  long  and  eventful  career,  God's  ancient 
people  have  rendered  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ought 
these  services  to  remain  unacknowledged  and  unrepaid  t 
If  we  Gentiles  are  such  debtors  to  the  Jews — if  to  them 
we  owe,  under  God,  our  religious  knowledge,  our  helps 
of  grace,  our  prophets,  our  apostles,  our  Church — yea, 
our  blessed  Redeemer  Himself,  what  can  be  more  incum- 
bent on  us  than  to  repay  the  debt  in  kind,  by  sending 
them  the  Gospel  of  salvation  ?  Too  long  has  it  been  the 
habit  of  Christians  to  despise  the  Jew,  to  deny  him  the 
honour  due  to  "all  men,"  to  aggravate  the  hardships  of 
his  lot  by  pointing  at  him  the  finger  of  scorn.  Too  long 
have  the  Churches  of  Christendom  expended  their  mis- 
sionary zeal  almost  exclusively  on  their  Gentile  brethren  ; 
emulating  that  selfish  and  morose  exclusiveness  of  which 
the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  set  so  odious  an 
example.  But  surely,  if  any  branch  of  the  human  family 
has  a  prior  claim  to  our  sympathy  and  help,  it  is  God's 
ancient  people — the  people  whose  poverty  has  made  us 
rich,  whose  religion  differs  from  our  own  only  as  the  cold 
grey  dawn  from  the  perfect  day,  and  whose  unexampled 
sorrows  enhance  their  title  to  our  Christian  commisera- 
tion." 

Bazaar  for  St.  Leonard's  Church. 

A  Bazaar  on  behalf  of  this  Church  will  be  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  28th  and  29th 
April.  The  Church  was  opened  in  April  last,  and  cost, 
including  the  price  of  the  site,  about  £7900.  Subscrip- 
tions and  grants  have  been  received  or  promised  to  the 
amount  of  about  £6000.  There  is  thus  a  debt  against 
the  Building  Fund  of  about  £1900.  The  Committee  of 
Management  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  pay  this  off 
without  the  expedient  of  a  bazaar,  but  the  protracted 
depression  in  trade,  along  with  the  unforeseen  calamity 
of  the  burning  of  the  Church,  has  made  this  impractic- 
able. The  Baird  Trust  grant  of  £1100  was  made  condi- 
tional on  there  being  no  debt  remaining,  and  the  Trustees 
reserve  the  power  of  revoking  their  grant  if  this  condi- 
tion is  not  fulfilled  by  15th  May  1880.  Hence  the 
urgent  need  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum. 

Most  of  the  Churches  in  Edinburgh  are  to  have  Stalls. 
Mrs.  Macleod  takes  charge  of  the  "ST.  STEPHEN'S 
STALL,"  and  will  thankfully  receive  contributions  of 
work  or  money,  however  small.  It  is  hoped  that  our 
Congregation  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  to  make  the  Bazaar  a  success. 
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&ermon. 

CHRISTIAN  FORGIVENESS. 

By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Watson,  D.D. ,  Dundee. 

Then  came  Peter  to  Him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till 
seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Until  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy  times 
seven. — Matt,  xviii.  21,  22. 

T)ETER'S  question  shows  that  he  misunderstood 
-*-  the  nature  of  forgiveness.  He  had  often  for- 
given an  offence,  and  he  was  willing  to  forgive  it 
again,  and  to  forgive  it  more  than  once  or  twice, 
but  he  thought  he  had  the  matter  in  his  own  hands, 
that  he  might  forgive  or  not  as  he  pleased  ;  he 
thought  that  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere, 
and  he  asks  where  it  is  to  be. 

Christ  does  not  answer  the  question  as  it  was 
put,  for,  as  the  question  was  put,  it  was  a  wrong 
question,  and  every  direct  answer  must  be  wrong 
too.  The  right  answer  can  only  be  given  when 
the  question  itself  is  corrected  and  put  right. 
And  when  the  true  nature  of  forgiveness  is  seen 
and  understood,  the  question  about  the  number  of 
times  a  man  ought  to  forgive  is  one  which  will 
never  be  raised. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  put  the  question,  How 
often  must  I  admire  a  work  of  art,  or  the  works 
of  God?  how  often  must  I  love  my  child?  how 
often  must  I  be  kind  or  courteous  to  my  neigh- 
bour ?  how  often  must  I  sympathise  with  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  unhappy  ?  you  will  see  that  any  direct 
answer  would  be  misleading,  and  you  could  only 
replyin  Christ's  words, "  Until  seventy  times  seven ;" 
that  is,  numbers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Admiration,  affection,  kindness,  and  sym- 
pathy, you  would  say,  cannot  be  regulated  in  this 
fashion ;  they  are  states  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
they  are  produced  not  by  order  and  calculation, 
but  by  something  else,  and  they  may  arise  seven 
times  in  a  day  or  seventy  times  seven,  according 
to  circumstances;  the  number  of  times  on  which 
they  may  be  manifested  is  not  and  cannot  be  taken 
into  account. 

Forgiveness  is  as  much  a  simple  state  of  mind 
or  heart  as  admiration,  or  affection,  or  sympathy. 
You  could  not  imagine  a  man  calculating  whether 
he  should  feel  pity  for  a  case, of  distress  or  not, 
and  you  could  not  imagine  a  friend  debating  with 
himself  whether  or  not  he  should  sympathise  with 
a  friend  when  calamity  had  overtaken  him.     Sym- 
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pathy  is  spontaneous,  natural,  and  free;  it  does 
not  come  and  go  at  call.  Love  is  only  love,  and  sym- 
pathy is  only  sympathy,  when  it  cannot  help  itself. 

So  is  it  with  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  ;  it  ceases 
to  be  forgiveness  if  it  is  a  matter  of  count  and 
reckoning  ;  it  is  a  state  of  heart  which  will  mani- 
fest itself  naturally,  and  as  occasion  for  it  arises ; 
and  just  as  the  sight  of  beauty  draws  forth  admira- 
tion, and  as  the  presence  of  suffering  awakens 
compassion,  so  the  sight  of  penitence,  if  you  believe 
it  to  be  genuine,  calls  forth  the  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, and  you  no  more  ask,  How  often  must  I  for- 
give ?  than  How  often  must  I  love,  or  pity,  or 
admire? 

From  this  we  may  see  that  the  act  of  forgiveness 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  man  who  forgives, 
but  on  the  man  also  who  needs  to  be  forgiven. 
Whether  we  shall  forgive  or  not  forgive  is  a  point 
which  is  determined  as  much  by  the  person  who 
has  done  the  wrong  as  the  person  who  has  suffered 
the  wrong.  If  there  is  genuine  repentance,  there 
will  be  genuine  forgiveness ;  if  there  is  no  repent- 
ance, or  if  the  repentance  is  feigned  and  unreal, 
the  comfort  of  being  forgiven  cannot  be  felt  or 
enjoyed. 

Our  Lord's  answer,  too,  gives  the  question  a 
new  turn,  and  it  shows  that  the  old  meaning  of  the 
question  was  wrong,  and  arose  out  of  an  erroneous 
notion  of  what  forgiveness  was.  Both  in  what 
goes  before  and  in  what  follows,  both  in  direct 
teaching  and  in  the  parable  which  accompanies  it, 
the  true  spirit  and  character  of  forgiveness  are 
pressed  on  the  disciples.  The  relation  between 
man  and  man  is  founded  on  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  the  earthly  is  connected  with  the 
heavenly,  and  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards 
others  is  closely  bound  up  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving forgiveness,  so  closely,  that  if  we  get  the 
privilege  for  ourselves  we  get  the  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness too. 

1.  The  question,  as  corrected,  and  Christ's  answer 
imply  that  all  men  have  claims  on  one  another. 
These  claims,  it  is  true,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  claims  which  God  has  on  all,  but  still 
they  are  claims,  and  must  be  met  somehow.  They 
are  called  debts,  offences,  trespasses,  and  they  are 
constantly  rising  up  in  society,  and  in  the  experience 
of  men  every  day.  Everybody  feels  that  he  has 
some  ground  of  complaint  against  some  one,  prob- 
ably against  many,  every  day  of  his  life.  The  evil 
which  he  complains  of  is  real,  and   not  always 
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imaginary.  Everybody  sustains  injury  in  some 
way,  and  perhaps  in  many  ways.  So  far,  all  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  debt  due 
between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  between  man  and 
God  ;  and  every  one,  even  the  man  who  owes  most, 
and  is  the  greatest  transgressor,  may  have  some 
point  in  his  life  and  history  where  he  is  the  offended 
and  the  injured,  and  not  the  injurer  or  the  offender 
— the  man  who  owes  ten  thousand  talents  may  be 
a  creditor,  by  however  small  an  amount,  towards 
somebody,  and  the  man  who  has  committed  most 
wrongs  may  be  able  in  his  turn  to  prove  that 
somebody  has  wronged  him.  Christ  recognises 
that  fact.  He  does  not  say,  You  owe  everything  and 
nobody  owes  anything  to  you  ;  He  speaks  what  we 
feel  to  be  true,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  do 
not  only  need  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,"  but 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  add  "  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors."  Each  day  we  need  to  forgive  as  well 
as  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Lord  acknowledges  this 
— "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee." 

2.  Admitting  to  the  full  the  claims  which  one 
man  has  upon  another  and  the  right  to  have 
these  claims  met  in  some  way,  there  runs  through 
our  Lord's  teaching  the  great  truth  that  there  is 
something  of  more  importance  still,  than  the  put- 
ting right  of  some  wrong  act  or  word.  Jesus 
Christ  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  repentance  and 
restoration  of  the  individual  who  has]  erred  and 
offended.  He  does  not  regard  his  welfare  of  more 
consequence  than  the  welfare  of  the  man  who  was 
ill-used  and  offended,  but  if  respect  be  had  to  the 
amount  of  injury  which  has  been  sustained  by 
each  individual,  He  looks  on  the  spiritual  injury 
which  the  offender  has  brought  on  his  own  head  as 
the  more  serious  calamity  of  the  two.  And  the 
whole  purpose  of  His  teaching  is  to  induce  the 
brother  who  has  been  wronged  to  take  this  view  of 
the  matter  also.  As  we  listen  to  this  we  may 
well  exclaim,  "  This  is  an  hard  saying :  who  can 
hear  it?"  Is  it  possible  when  a  man  is  smarting 
under  a  bitter  wrong  to  believe  that  there  can  be 
anything  worse  than  the  wrong  itself?  Is  it  possible 
for  a  man  who  has  been  injured  to  accept  the 
doctrine  that  the  wrong-doer  has  brought  on  his 
own  character  and  life  a  greater  injury  than  he  has 
inflicted  ?  It  is  a  doctrine  too  high  for  us,  and  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it.  But  it  may  be  true  for  all 
that.  Indeed,  there  are  cases  where,  ourselves  being 
the  judges,  we  admit  it  to  be  true.  If  a  man  in 
robbing  us  of  a  trifle  were  to  meet  with  an  accident 
which  maimed  him  for  life,  we  should  declare  that 
his  punishment  far  exceeded  our  loss,  and  apart  from 
forgiving  or  not  forgiving  we  should  regret  the 
misfortune  and  commiserate  him,  though  he  had 
only  himself  to  blame.  But  if  the  injury  which 
the  evil-doer  brings  on  himself  is  not  an  injury  to 
life  or  limb,  but  one  which  reaches  to  the  immortal 
part  of  the  man,  and  if  he  destroys  his  own  spiritual 
nature,  shall  we  not  commiserate  him  still  more? 
And  farther,  when  you  consider  that  Christ  is  not 


speaking  of  the  wrong  done  by  a  man  already 
a  criminal  or  sunk  in  evil,  but  by  a  man  on  terms 
of  brotherhood,  every  one  will  feel  that  in  such  a 
case  a  really  greater  wrong  has  been  done  to  himself, 
if  he  could  only  see  it.  It  is  to  that  wrong  and 
to  that  aspect  of  the  case  that  our  Lord  in  the 
first  instance  turns  our  attention.  That  is  in 
His  eyes  the  serious  loss.  "  Tell  him  his  fault," 
thus  says  our  Lord,  "  and  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."  Our  Lord  looks 
to  this.  It  is  much  to  have  the  wrong  righted, 
and  the  injury  remedied  ;  but  it  is  more  to  have  the 
wrong-doer  put  right,  and  the  offender  reclaimed. 
Christ  put  this  first,  which  we  are  always  ready  to 
put  last.  But  if  the  same  mind  be  in  us  which 
was  in  Him,  we  shall  regard  this  victory  as  the 
great  victory,  this  end  as  the  grand  end  to  be  sought 
and  gained.  If  we  have  conquered  the  prejudices 
of  a  man  who  has  perpetrated  an  unkind  or  wrong 
act,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  truth,  all  is  done,  all  is 
won ;  a  human  heart  which  was  going  astray  has 
been  brought  back,  a  spiritual  life  which  was  being 
darkened  has  been  raised  to  the  light,  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  who  was  dropping  out  of 
fellowship  with  that  kingdom  is  restored  to  his 
place,  and  is  kept  from  falling.  That  is  a  victory 
not  for  us,  but  for  God's  cause,  a  victory  for 
Christianity,  a  victory  worth  the  name,  and  that 
can  only  be  gained  if  we  keep  in  view  the  great 
fact  that  the  brother  who  has  committed  a  trespass 
has  inflicted  an  injury  on  himself  as  well  as  on  us, 
and  a  greater  injury  by  far  than  any  we  could 
sustain. 

The  forgiveness  of  others  is  not  an  act  by  itself, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  Christian  character, 
or  added  to  it  at  will.  It  is  part  of  that  character 
and  inherent  in  it.  It  comes  of  God  and  of  the 
spirit  God  creates  by  His  forgiving  love.  "  I  for- 
gave thee  all  that  debt,"  the  great  Creditor  say.", 
"because  thou  desiredst  Me" — that  was  the  relation 
of  God  to  man ;  and  the  relation  of  man  to  man  is 
like  unto  it ;  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  follows  the 
spirit  of  penitence,  rises  when  it  rises,  falls  when 
it  falls,  ceases  when  it  ceases,  and  returns  when  it 
returns,  and  it  can  no  more  brook  separation  and 
harshness,  than  the  kindly  and  charitable  nature 
can  bear  to  look  on  suffering  without  a  sense  of 
pain.  Freely  we  have  received,  as  freely  do  we 
give.  We  have  claims  against  others,  and  neither 
nature  nor  Christ  denies  the  fact ;  but  if  the  honour 
of  God  is  first  in  our  minds,  as  it  was  in  Christ's, 
these  claims  do  not  take  the  first  place  in  our 
hearts;  and  even  when  we  are  wounded  and  injured, 
the  Christian  spirit  which  comes  of  God's  mercy  to 
ourselves  regards  the  injury  and  evil  which  the 
wrong-doer  has  wrought  upon  himself;  and  for  the 
sake  of  what  God  and  man  will  gain,  we  aim  at 
the  right  remedy,  and  cease  to  regard  our  conduct 
as  under  the  influence  of  numbers  and  times — or 
to  say,  How  oft  must  I  forgive  ? 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  IV. 

MRS.  CAMERON  made  no  objection  to  the  boating- 
dress  of  iter  unexpected  visitor  ;  but  she  said,  "  I'm 
doubting  you  will  not  get  home  to-night — not  but  what 
we  have  a  bed  for  you  and  a  welcome — but  they  will  per- 
haps be  anxious." 

' '  I  have  nobody  to  be  anxious  about  me  ;  but  I  don't 
mind  the  storm,  and  I  will  not  think  of  giving  so  much 
trouble,"  said  young  Mansfield. 

"  Trouble  !"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  "  trouble  !"  said 
Marget  behind,  hearing  the  conversation,  with  a  laugh 
of  kindly  ridicule.  There  was  nobody  they  would  not 
have  taken  in,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  to  escape 
the  storm  which  began  to  rage  outside.  The  little  party 
had  just  got  in  in  time.  Scarcely  had  they  crossed  the 
threshold,  when  the  first  big  drops  began  to  pour  out  of 
the  sky,  and  everything  grew  dark  in  the  brewing  of  the 
storm.  There  was  some  time  to  wait  before  they  sat 
down  to  their  evening  meal,  for  Mrs.  Cameron  had  a 
great  reverence  and  awe  of  the  thunder  which  came  on 
presently.  She  was  not  afraid,  she  said  ;  but  she  sat  with 
her  hands  folded  and  a  pale  countenance,  watching  the 
great  flashes  of  the  lightning  glancing  around,  through 
all  the  five  small  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
chequering  the  darkness,  so  to  speak,  with  a  sudden 
leaping  of  intense  light  which  showed  everything — the 
trees  unnaturally  green,  the  distant  hill  in  a  sudden  pale 
wild  glory,  standing  out  against  the  sky,  which  was  as 
black  as  night.  The  old  captain  sat  and  watched  it, 
calculating  that  now  it  was  so  near,  and  now  a  little 
farther  off,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  ;  but  his  wife  was 
solemnised  and  subdued  by  the  sight.     ■ 

"No,  I  would  not  say  I  was  afraid,"  Mrs.  Cameron 
said  ;  "I  am  not  afraid  of  the  good  Lord,  whatever  it 
may  please  Him  to  do  ;  but  I  cannot  be  indifferent ;  I 
aye  mind  what  was  said  to  me  when  I  was  a  bairn,  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  I  could  not  go  and  sit  down 
at  the  table  with  that  going  on.  It  would  be  like  eating 
and  drinking,  and  letting  the  king's  messenger  stand  all 
the  time  at  the  door."  She  was  not  afraid,  but  she  made 
Isabel  sit  in  a  corner  as  far  as  possible  from  the  windows 
and  the  fireplace.  She  would  not  take  any  such  pre- 
cautions for  herself,  but  sat  with  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  window,  that  none  of  those 
wild,  sudden  leaps  of  light  might  escape  her.  The  house 
altogether  was  very  quiet.  Marget  downstairs  was  "  not 
indifferent,"  any  more  than  her  mistress,  and  she  would 
have  been  startled  had  the  party  come  down,  and  placed 
themselves  at  table,  while  the  lightning  was  flashing  and 
the  thunder  pealing,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  as  if  the 
heavens  would  empty  themselves. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  onybody  belonging  to  us,  that's 
out  in  this  storm,"  Marget  said,  and  her  mistress's  heart 
was  filled  with  the  same  thought.  Mansfield,  for  his 
part,  thought  it  a  very  strange  scene.  He  got  a  chair 
very  near  that  on  which  Isabel  was  seated,  and  ventured 
to  talk  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  old  captain  looked 
at  his  watch  to  see  how  far  off  the  thunder  was,  and  his 
wife  watched  every  flash  that  lit  up  heaven  and  earth. 
Mansfield,  for  his  part,  was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
storm.  He  disturbed  the  mind  of  Isabel,  who  was  a 
little  nervous,  seeing  the  effect  upon  her  mother,  and 
gave  a  little  suppressed  start  at  every  big  flash. 

"I  don't  think  Morton  will  like  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "I  wonder  how  far  he  is  on  his  way  by  this 
time.  He  will  bless  me  for  leaving  him  to  walk  back  by 
himself." 

"But,  Mr.  Mansfield,"  said  Isabel,  still  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  window,  "are  you  not  glad  that 
you  took  papa's  advice  and  left  the  boat  ?" 


He  laughed  again.  "lam  very  glad,"  he  said  ;  "  for 
/  am  perfectly  happy  here,  under  shelter  and  in  the  best 
of  company,  but  I  daresay  Morton  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  run  before  the  wind  instead  of  trudging  through 
the  mud,  even  had  there  been  a  little  danger.  A  little 
danger,  you  know,  fires  the  blood." 

"  If  it  was  for  any  good  cause,"  said  Isabel. 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  good  causes,"  he  said  lightly. 
"  I  care  for  the  sensation.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  in  life 
as  a  keen  sensation.  When  you  feel  your  heart  jump, 
and  your  blood  go  racing,  coursing  through  your  veins, 
it  does  not  much  matter  what  produces  it ;  that  is  what 
I  like  best." 

Isabel  gave  him  a  little  alarmed  look.  She  did  not 
quite  understand  what  he  meant. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  living  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano," 
he  said.  ' '  There  would  be  a  pleasure  in  being  always  on 
the  strain,  not  knowing  if  to-morrow  you  might  be  sent 
spinning  through  the  air,  like  gamblers  or  stockbrokers 
."     And  he  laughed  again. 

"  Oh  whisht,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron.  "We  should  not 
laugh  nor  joke,  but  think  upon  the  seriousness  of  our  life 
when  all  earth  and  heaven  are  struggling  like  that. " 

"  If  I  were  not  here,"  said  Mansfield,  whispering, 
though  he  made  a  little  bow  of  grave  submission  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  in  which  Isabel  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
there  was  some  exaggeration — "if  I  were  not  here,  I 
should  like  to  be  out  in  it,  struggling  too." 

"  But  stockbroking  ?"  said  Isabel,  whose  mind  was 
full  of  curiosity  over  every  new  idea.  "John  is  in  a  stock- 
broker's office.  He  thinks  it  is  dull — there  is  nothing 
there  like  spinning  through  the  air. " 

"  Ah,  he  is  with  a  set  of  respectable  old  fogeys  ;  wait 
till  he  is  speculating  on  his  own  account  and  putting 
everything  to  the  touch.  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons, 
Mrs.  Cameron.  I  am  very  well  off.  I  never  was  more 
happy.  How  can  I  help  laughing  a  little  ?  I  will  do 
any  penance  you  please  to-morrow,  but  let  me  be  happy 
to-day.  How  can  I  help  it  ? "  said  the  young  man.  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  at  that  moment  half-blinded  by  an  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant  flash.  She  did  not  see  the  look  which 
the  stranger  directed  towards  Isabel — a  look  which 
seemed  to  give  Isabel  that  very  keenness  of  sensation 
which  he  had  been  speaking  of.  Her  heart  jumped, 
and  the  blood  seemed  to  quicken  in  all  her  veins — why  ? 
she  was  too  much  confused  to  know — but  her  eyes  sank 
beneath  his  look.  Why  was  he  so  glad  to  be  beside  her, 
so  incapable  of  anything  but  happiness  in  the  quiet  little 
dull  room  where  John  yawned,  and  where  sometimes 
even  Isabel  herself  felt  as  if  she  were  taking  root  in  the 
great  stillness  ?  Why  was  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  so 
happy  here  that  he  could  not  help  laughing  for  pleasure  ? 
Isabel  was  confused  beyond  measure,  and  could  not  lift 
her  eyes  ;  but  somehow  it  made  her  happy  too. 

"  We  may  go  down  now  to  our  tea  in  peace  and  quiet, " 
said  the  captain,  shutting  up  his  large,  heavy  old  watch, 
' '  that  last  one  was  a  grand  one  ;  but  the  storm  has  gone 
over  our  heads.  It's  travelling  the  way  of  Edinburgh, 
but  it's  worn  itself  out  here." 

"  The  Lord  keep  all  them  that  are  out  in  it,  travelling 
by  land  or  by  sea,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  and  in  this 
devout  wish  and  the  thoughts  that  gave  rise  to  it,  she 
overlooked  altogether  the  visitor  and  his  looks  and  his 
words.  Mansfield  made  the  evening  gay  to  all  the 
family.  He  drew  out  the  captain  by  clever  questions, 
and  got  him  to  tell  those  old  stories  which  always  excited 
the  old  man  still ;  and  he  told  Mrs.  Cameron  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  John,  which  made  her  face  bright.  Isabel 
had  a  sort  of  uneasy  sense  that  these  delightful  stories 
did  not  chime  in  well  with  what  she  knew  of  her  brother's 
character  and  habits,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  once,  in 
the  midst  of  her  father's  description  of  one  of  the  battles 
he  had  been  in  during  his  warlike  career,  there  was  a 
contraction  of  the  muscles  about  Mr.  Mansfield's  mouth 
that  looked  something  like  an  incipient  yawn  ;  but  when 
he  turned   to  herself,  the  admiration  and   devotion  in 
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his  eyes,  his  eagerness  to  please  her,  his  words  which 
Beamed  to  imply  so  amah  more  than  they  said,  confused 
her  so  that  all  these  doubtfulnesses  went  to  the  winds. 
The  evening  flew  as  no  evening  had  flown  in  Wallyford 
for  a  long  time.  He  persuaded  Isabel  to  sing  to  him 
when  they  went  back  to  the  sitting-room  up-stairs  ;  and 
he  Bang  too  in  a  fine  baritone,  which  seemed  to  her 
the  most  beautiful  voice  she  had  ever  heard.  The  rain 
after  a  while  ceased  to  patter  upon  the  trees,  the  clouds 
rolled  away  from  the  sky,  the  blue  appeared  again,  and 
by  and  by  the  soft  whiteness  of  the  moon.  And  after  all 
his  liveliness  and  brightness  Mr.  Mansfield  was  a  more 
delightful  companion  still  when  he  was  subdued  by  the 
stillness  of  the  night  after  all  this  commotion.  He  sat 
down  by  the  corner  window,  which  was'  open,  and  gazed 
out  at  the  soft  shadowy  landscape,  faintly  visible  for 
miles  around  under  the  shining  of  the  moon,  and  breath- 
ing a  refreshed  and  humid  fragrance  after  the  rain. 

' '  How  sweet  it  is  ! "  he  said  ;  ' '  one  would  think  the 
country  was  grateful  for  all  that  pelting  and  pouring." 

"And  so  it  is,"  said  Captain  Cameron,  "its  very  heart 
was  dry  ;  it  wanted  a  good  pelting  to  get  far  enough 
down." 

"And  you  might  say  that  was  a  mystery,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  "for  the  like  of  us  that  should  know  better 
are  sometimes  far  from  grateful  when  a  storm  comes,  that 
was  just  the  very  best  thing  for  our  good." 

The  room  was  but  poorly  lighted  with  two  candles  on 
the  table,  and  Isabel  never  could  be  quite  sure  whether 
Mansfield  did  not  laugh  a  little  when  her  mother  said 
this.  But  if  he  did,  Mrs.  Cameron  never  suspected  it. 
She  avowed  frankly  that  she  had  "  never  been  so  much 
taken  with  any  person "  at  first  sight  as  with  this 
delightful  young  Englishman.  "The  Lord  forgive  me 
for  doubting  my  John,"  she  said,'with  tears  of  happiness  ; 
' '  to  hear  all  this  good  lad  says  of  him  is  a  just  reproach 
to  me."  Isabel  was  under  the  spell  still  more  than  her 
mother  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  little 
chilly  breath  of  wonder.  She  did  not  know  what  to 
think.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  brother,  but  somehow 
he  was  not  very  like  the  John  that  figured  in  Mr. 
Mansfield's  stories.  She  went  to  her  room  with  a  little 
vague  doubtfulness  in  her  mind.  There  had  been  a 
smile  in  his  eyes  when  he  told  these  tales  ;  sometimes 
he  had  looked  as  if  he  could  scarcely  keep  in  a  burst  of 
laughter.  But  then,  why  should  he  deceive  them,  why 
should  he  laugh  at  them  ?    Isabel  knew  no  reason  why. 

And  this  guest  did  not  want  to  be  up  early  and  off  to 
work,  as  John  did.  He  had  nothing  to  hurry  him.  "I 
have  not  got  any  duty  to  take  me  away  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  as  John  has,"  he  said  ;  "  more 's  the  pity. 
You  may  smile,  but  I  mean  what  I  say.  If  I  had  not 
been  so  much  my  own  master,  if  I  had  not  had — well, 
enough  to  get  on  with,  without  working,  I  should  have 
been  a  happier  man — and  a  better  man  too,"  he  added, 
with  a  serious  look  that  went  to  Mrs.  Cameron's  heart. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  this  that  she  immediately  began 
to  comfort  him. 

"  It  matters  not  so  much  what  the  hands  are  doing,  so 
that  the  heart  is  right,"  she  said  ;  "and  if  you  have  no 
need  to  work,  it's  a  sign  from  the  Lord  that  you're  free  to 
do  the  more  for  Him." 

Mansfield  gave  Isabel  a  comical  look,  as  if  asking  her 
to  laugh  with  him,  then  recovered  himself  in  a  moment, 
and  made  what  seemed  to  her  a  very  becoming  reply. 
And  when  breakfast  was  over  he  strolled  out  into  the 
garden  with  Isabel.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done, ' 
he  said,  "to  meet  with  such  a  reward.  To  find  this 
little  heaven  of  a  house,  and  those  noble  old  people — such 
people  as  I  never  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  before  ; 
and  you,  Miss  Cameron " 

Isabel  was  half  angry,  but  his  looks,  the  reverential 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  all  disarmed  her  ;  and  yet  she 
was  not  a  silly  girl,  she  could  not  altogether  blind  those 
clear,  keen-sighted  eyes  which  Providence  had  given  her. 
"And  yet,"  she  said,  with  a  little  heat  of  half  irritation 


with  herself  as  well  as  him,  "  and  yet,  sometimes  you  can 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  us,  though  you  think  so  much 
of  us. " 

"How  can  I  help  it  ?"  he  said,  laughing  frankly  as  he 
turned  upon  her.  "I  cannot  believe  it  is  true.  What 
have  I  to  do  here  ?  I  ask  myself  ;  a  good-for-nothing,  not 
worthy  to  be  your  slave,  what  right  have  I  to  be  in  such 
a  place  ?  Don't  you  know,  Miss  Cameron,  that  one 
laughs  often  when  one  might  just  as  well  cry?"  And 
whether  it  was  real  feeling,  or  something  less  worthy, 
there  certainly  was  a  gleam  of  moisture  in  his  eyes. 
After  this,  what  could  Isabel  say  ?  Her  own  heart  was 
full.  Supposing  that  he  were  not  perfect ;  supposing  that 
he  was  idle,  and  gay,  and  had  no  very  serious  aim  in 
life  ;  all  these  things,  most  likely,  were  not  in  the  least 
his  fault.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  rich,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Isabel  felt  that  the  novelty  of  the  new  appari- 
tion in  her  life  of  this  man  without  work,  without  bond, 
free  to  do  what  he  liked,  possessing  everything,  enjoy- 
ing everything,  neither  toiling  nor  spinning,  doing  what- 
ever it  pleased  him  to  do,  was  very  captivating  to  her 
imagination.  It  might  be  excellent  that  most  people 
should  work,  and  have  regular  hours,  and  do  what  they 
were  told  ;  but  just  to  see  one  now  and  then  who  could  do 
what  he  liked,  without  consulting  any  one,  or  asking 
anybody's  leave,  was  quite  delightful  in  its  newness  and 
unlikeness  to  all  that  she  was  acquainted  with.  And 
supposing  he  had  been  careless,  as  he  said,  what  a  thing 
it  would  be  if  he  became  suddenly — not  serious — but 
just  serious  enough:  and  gave  up  all  his  "carelessness." 
Isabel  did  not  know  what ' '  carelessness  "  meant.  It  was 
a  word  that  stood  to  her  for  all  that  mystery  under  the 
surface  of  life  which  she  regarded  with  awe  and  pity, 
sometimes  mingled  with  indignation.  She  was  indig- 
nant at  Robbie  Baird  ;  but  how  did  she  know  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  ever  had  been  like  Robbie  Baird  ?  He  said  he 
was  a  good-for-nothing,  but  then  it  was  only  himself 
that  said  it.  And  then,  who  could  tell  ?  coming  to 
Wallyford  and  seeing  papa  (Isabel  said  to  herself  with  a 
very  grave  face)  might  make  a  change  in  him,  if  a  change 
was  necessary,  so  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  good-for- 
nothing,  if  a  good-for-nothing  he  was.  She  was  silent, 
thinking  these  thoughts,  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  Miss  Cameron,  your  mother,  out  of  her  great  kindness, 
has  asked  me  to  come  with  John  and  stay  for  the  Sunday. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  I  should  like  to  accept  her 
invitation,  but  I  will  not  come  unless  you  say  I  may." 

"I?"  cried  Isabel,  much  startled.  She  turned  and 
gazed  at  him  with  utter  surprise  before  the  idea  pene- 
trated her  mind  which  made  her  blush  and  hastily  with- 
draw her  eyes  ;  then  she  added,  shrinking  away  from  him 
a  little,  her  voice  becoming  conscious,  her  breath  hurried, 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything  ;  mamma  asks  whom 
she  pleases.  She  never  asks  anybody  unless  she  wishes 
them  to  come,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  speaking  very 
low ;  "if  you  say  I  may,  I  will  come  ;  I  would  not  come 
if — I  was  not  to  get  a  welcome  from  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Mansfield,  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  churl  ? 
do  you  think  I  am  not  glad  to  see — folk?"  Isabel  cried 
in  her  confusion.  He  had  no  right  to  press  her  so,  to  ask 
her  such  questions,  and  yet  she  was  not  angry.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  half  annoyed,  though  not  so  much  as 
Mansfield  was,  when  Marget  came  straight  in  their 
way  with  her  basket,  walking  across  their  path  as  if 
thinking  of  nothing  but  her  potatoes. 

"  I'm  to  get  the  first  new  anes  the  day,"  Marget  said, 
"the  early  anes,  Miss  Easabell,  that  were  put  in  last 
year.  Ye  were  aye  awfu'  fond  o'  the  first  dish  o'  new  petaw- 
ties,  the  haill  family  of  ye.  Ye'll  hae  them  suner  in 
England  ?"  she  said,  with  a  look  at  the  stranger.  "  It'll 
be  nae  treat  to  you  ? " 

"Everything  is  better  at  Wallyford  than  anywhere 
else,"  said  Mansfield,  who  was  always  ready,  whatever 
the  occasion  might  be  ;  "so  you  are  wrong  there  ;  and 
they  will  be  a  treat,  as  everything  is  here." 
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"  Eh,  Miss  Easabell ! "  said  Marget.  The  unexpected 
compliment  took  away  her  breath.  She  turned  upon 
him  eyes  full  of  surprised  gratification.  "  Eh,  Miss  Easa- 
bell !  but  the  gentleman  has  a  winning  tongue  o'  his 
ain,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"  It  is  because  I  want  to  come  back  and  try  your 
excellent  cookery  again,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  I  always 
flatter  the  cook.  May  I  come  back,  Mrs.  Marget,  with 
Mr.  John  ?" 

Marget  had  never  been  addressed  by  this  respectful 
title  before.  She  looked  at  the  speaker  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  very  close  inspection,  which,  however,  did 
not  embarrass  him.  There  was  a  little  anxiety  and  a  little 
suspicion  in  her  eyes,  and  the  smile  that  had  been  on  her 
face  faded  away  as  she  examined  him.  Then,  "I  see 
nae  reason  against  it,  sir — if  onybody  asks  you,"  she 
added,  with  the  smile  breaking  softly  over  her  counte- 
nance again. 

It  was  a  face  at  which  it  was  difficult  to  look  with 
suspicion,  a  face  so  bright  with  good-temper  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  that  but  few  people  could  resist  it.  The 
greatest  deceiver  in  the  world,  and  Mansfield  was  not  an 
intentional  deceiver,  may  defy  suspicion  when  he  has  a 
light  heart  and  a  laughing  eye.  He  bore  Marget's  gaze 
with  a  genuine  look  of  amusement,  and  no  displeasure 
at  all.  She  went  away  after  a  while,  to  Simon,  who  was 
digging  the  potatoes,  with  a  smile  somewhat  uneasy,  yet 
half  satisfied,  upon  her  face. 

"  I  wuss  we  could  hear  mair  of  him  first,"  she  said  to 
her  husband.  ' '  The  captain  and  the  mistress,  they're 
sae  wrapped  up  in  the  lads  that  they've  nae  thought  for 
the  lass,  though  she's  the  light  o'  their  een.  Eh,  I'm 
no  blaming  them  !  When  I  think  o'  the  things  that  has 
happened  in  our  family  it  mak's  my  heart  sick.  I'm  no 
blaming  them  ;  but  they  canna  see,  they  canna  see  that 
there's  that  darlin'  maybe  in  danger  tae.  She's  just  a 
little  bairn  to  them.  They  might  have  minded  there 
was  the  Minister's  laddie,  Maister  Robbie,  a  fine  fellow, 
wantin'  to  get  her  when  she  was  but  sixteen  ;  but  it's  a' 
the  lads  that  exerceese  their  minds.  And  here's  this 
new  ane  that  we  ken  naething  about " 

"He's  a  pleasant  lad  to  speak  to,"  said  Simon,  throw- 
ing up  the  dainty  young  potatoes  in  a  spadeful  of  red-brown 
earth,  while  his  wife  stooped  and  grasped  them  by  the 
stalk  and  shook  them  out.  Simon  was  a  man  of  few 
words. 

"Pleasant  is  as  pleasant  does,"  said  Marget,  changing 
the  proverb  ;  "  I  wuss  I  heard  mair  about  him,  before 
he  got  the  freedom  o'  coming  and  ganging  here." 

The  house  was  very  still  that  evening  after  young 
Mansfield  was  gone,  quieter,  surely,  than  ever  it  had  been 
before  ;  not  that  Isabel  wanted  to  talk.  She  was  glad  when 
the  daylight  died  away,  and  she  could  not  read  the  paper 
any  longer.  But  instead  of  talking,  or  singing,  or  running 
about  the  house,  which  was  her  usual  way  of  keeping  it 
cheerful,  and  herself  too,  she  sat  still  in  the  window,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  soft  twilight  that  made  the  landscape  in- 
distinct, and  then  upon  the  soft  moonlight  that  whitened 
everything,  and  turned  the  dim  country  into  a  visionary 
picture — and  thought  and  dreamed  and  was  quiet,  quieter 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Usually  she  wearied  of 
this  twilight  hour,  which  the  old  people  loved,  when 
they  would  sit  without  candles  and  say  little,  having,  as 
Isabel  thought,  a  pleasure  in  the  very  dulness.  But  it 
was  not  dull  to  Isabel  now.  She  sat  at  the  window  as 
quiet  as  they  were,  and  thought  over  again  all  that 
happened  last  night.  He  had  sat  just  there  ;  he  had 
said  —  she  remembered  every  word  he  had  said.  Her 
heart  was  giving  little  faint  thuds  against  her  side,  so 
that  sometimes  she  thought  they  must  hear  it  in  the 
stillness  of  the  room.  But  nobody  heard  it ;  they  did 
not  take  any  notice  any  more  than  if  she  had  been  a  flower 
growing  in  a  flower-pot.  She  was  safe  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  Between  them  no  sort  of  harm  could  come  to  Isabel, 
and  she  was  not,  they  knew,  of  a  kind  to  take  harm. 
She  was  as  safe  as  one  of  the  angels.     There  was  nothing 


to  be  anxious  about,  nothing  to  be  troubled  about  in  her. 
And  there,  between  her  father  and  mother,  in  the  safe 
bosom  of  her  home,  the  girl  sat  and  wove  her  dreams. 

It  was  a  long  week  till  Saturday,  till  John  came,  and, 
as  if  to  make  it  longer,  he  was  very  late,  not  arriving 
till  after  dark,  till  the  supper  had  been  put  off,  and  put 
off,  then  eaten  without  him,  with  very  little  appetite, 
and  Captain  Cameron  was  about  to  go  to  bed.  Isabel 
understood  that  evening  why  her  mother  went  and  stood 
at  the  window  in  the  staircase  to  look  out  for  John  ;  at 
least  she  understood  half  of  the  reason.  She,  too,  would 
have  liked  to  stand  at  the  staircase  window.  She  did 
better.  She  remembered  the  old  garret  which  had  once 
been  the  favourite  playroom,  and  where,  she  recollected, 
by  twisting  yourself  in  a  difficult  way,  you  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  watch 
the  distant  figures  grow  larger  as  they  come  along.  She 
stood  at  this  window,  stretching  and  twisting  her  neck, 
till  she  was  called  down  to  prayers,  and  then  to  the  sup- 
per, which  it  was  so  hateful  to  sit  down  to,  giving  them 
up,  as  it  were.  At  last,  when  the  captain  had  toiled  up- 
stairs, and  Mrs.  Cameron  was  insisting  that  Isabel  should 
follow  him,  the  well-known  rattle  of  the  gate  was  heard, 
the  step  on  the  gravel.  But  there  was  but  one  footstep. 
John  came  in  alone  ;  he  was  pale,  and  dusty,  and  out  of 
temper,  "not  like  himself."  This  little  formula  meant 
a  great  deal,  but  Isabel,  as  yet,  had  not  quite  penetrated 
its  full  mystery.  "  I  thought  you'd  all  have  been  in 
bed,"  he  said;  " why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  mother?  I 
was  delayed,  I  couldn't  get  home  any  sooner." 

"  Oh  John,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  been  home 
sooner,"  his  mother  said  with  a  little  moan;  and  then 
she  turned  upon  Isabel,  and  bade  her  "  Run  away,  run 
away,  to  your  bed." 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  couldn't  get  away,"  said  John, 
with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  I  was  getting  clear  of  Mansfield, 
your  friend  Mansfield,  that  wanted  to  come  with  me.  I 
as  good  as  told  him  I  wouldn't  have  him.  What  d'ye 
want  with  that  sort  o'  fellow  here  ?"  John  ran  his  words 
into  each  other,  and  laughed  again  in  a  foolish  way.  He 
was  "not  like  himself." 

"  Run  away,  Isabel,  run  away  to  your  bed,"  cried  Mrs. 
Cameron,  with  an  impatience  very  rare  to  her  ;  "  do  you 
hear  what  I  say  ? " 

"  Is't  for  Is'bel  ?"  said  John.  "Daresay  you  think  that 
would  do  ? — but  it  won't  do.     I  as  good  as  told  him  I 

wouldn't  have .      What  d'ye  want  with  him  here  ? 

What  does  he  want,  running  after  my  sis ?" 

"  Will  you  go,  Isabel,  will  you  go  when  I  tell  you  ?" 
cried  the  mother  who  was  always  so  tender,  stamping 
her  foot  in  her  impatience.  Isabel  felt  as  if  it  were  upon 
her  heart  that  the  stamp  sounded.  She  crept  upstairs 
silently,  trembling  and  sad. 

"Has  he  come?"  the  captain  said,  shuffling  to  the 
door  of  his  room  as  she  went  by.  It  was  all  Isabel  could 
do  not  to  answer  "  No."  But  they  were  thinking  of 
nobody  but  John,  John  who,  after  a  little  while,  came 
also  upstairs  heavily,  stumbling  a  little,  and  talking 
more  loudly  than  usual.  No  one  thought  but  of  him. 
When  Isabel  had  closed  her  door,  she  sank  down  in  a 
chair  by  her  bedside,  and  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face. 
She  did  not  want  to  cry.  Why  should  she  cry  ?  After 
all,  why  should  he  come  ?  what  could  bring  him  to  this 
dull,  dull,  quiet  house  ?  It  was  only  her  folly  that  supposed 
he  would  do  it.  Then  she  got  up  and  opened  the  win- 
dow softly,  and  put  out  her  hot  head  to  the  freshness  of 
the  night.  The  night  was  very  still,  but  she  was  not 
still.  Her  heart  was  going  like  the  steam-engine  she 
had  once  seen,  in  which  something  went  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  with  ceaseless  clangour.  This  was  like 
the  sound  that  was  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
and  throbbing  in  sympathy.  Of  course,  she  said  to  her- 
self angrily,  she  had  known  all  along  that  he  would  not 
come.  She  had  been  sure  that  he  never  meant  to  come. 
Why  should  he  come  out  of  Edinburgh,  where  there  was 
society  and  amusement,  to  such  a  quiet  little  place  as 
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Wallyford  I  She  might  have  known  it  was  nonsense 
all  along.  Nobody  minded,  indoors  or  out.  The  garden 
breathed  calmly  in  the  dark,  with  all  its  soft  fragrance, 
the  scent  of  the  roses  and  the  sweet-brier,  and  the  tall 
lilies  which  had  all  come  out  since  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  stood  glimmering  like  white  ladies  here  and 
there  along  the  dim  borders  ;  and  the  father  and  mother 
thought  of  nothing  but  John.  Papa  even  asked  if  he 
had  come,  not  they — even  papa,  always  so  sympathetic, 
did  not  mind.  Then  Isabel  shut  her  window  almost 
violently,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  ;  but  she  did 
not  sleep  for  two  whole  hours,  which  is  a  very  long  time 
for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  heard  twelve  strike,  and  then 
one  o'clock.  And  this  frightened  her.  Not  to  be  un- 
dressed, not  to  be  asleep  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Beamed  like  guilt  to  her  inexperienced  soul. 

That  morning  there  was  a  subdued  air  of  trouble  in 
the  house.  John  was  sulky,  and  his  mother  was  sad, 
and  even  the  old  captain  talked  less  cheerily,  and  looked 
at  his  son  with  an  unfathomable  tenderness  and  pity. 
The  household  life  was  constrained  altogether.  When 
they  talked,  it  was  with  an  effort.  And  it  need  not  be 
said  that  this  being  the  case,  the  quietness  of  the  Sunday 
weighed  doubly  upon  John,  who  was  eager  for  self-forget- 
fulness  and  amusement,  and  could  not  endure  being  thus 
thrown  back  upon  himself.  He  had  to  go  back  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  announced,  that  evening  ;  he  had  engagements, 
but  he  would  not  tell  them  what  these  engagements  were, 
nor  would  he  make  any  response  to  the  imploring  look 
in  his  mother's  eyes.  As  for  Captain  Cameron,  he  did 
not  say  much.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  John's  shoulder 
and  said,  "  My  poor  boy  !"  patting  him  softly,  and  look- 
ing at  him  always  with  that  compassionate,  tender  gaze. 

' '  I  don't  know  why  you  think  me  so  poor,"  the  young 
man  cried.  "Oh  yes!  I'm  poor,  poor  enough  ;  and  it's 
a  little  hard  to  see  others  with  plenty  in  their  pockets, 
and  I  never  a  penny." 

"  It  was  not  money  I  was  thinking  of,  my  lad,"  said 
the  old  captain.  "  As  for  money,  you  have  always  had 
every  penny  that  your  mother  and  I  could  spare ;  my 
dear,  if  he  wants  it,  and  you  have  it,  give  him  something 
to  keep  his  pocket." 

"William,  are  you  out  of  your  senses?"  cried  the 
mother  ;  "  will  you  give  money,  and  aye  more  money,  to 
throw  away  ? " 

' '  My  mother  would  like  me  never  to  have  a  penny  in 
my  pocket,"  said  John  indignantly  ;  and  then  the  cap- 
tain showed  a  gleam  of  anger  for  the  first  time. 

"  Hold  your  peace,  sir,  he  cried  ;  "your  mother  is 
better  to  you,  far  better  to  you,  than  you  deserve."  But 
then  he  added,  "We  will  never  make  him  good  by 
force,  my  dear.  If  he  wants  it,  and  you  have  it,  do  not 
leave  him  unprovided,  that's  my  advice  ;"  and  then  he 
laid  his  hand  again  on  John's  shoulder  with  a  tender 
touch  of  his  old  fingers,  and  said  again,  "  My  poor  lad  !" 

John  stood  between  sullenness  and  tears,  ready  to  be 
turned  in  a  moment  to  one  or  the  other — the  water  in 
his  eyes,  but  the  seowl  on  his  brow — and  who  was  to  tell 
what  touch  would  decide  him  to  one  or  the  other  ?  His 
mother  would  nave  given  her  life  for  him  freely,  but  she 
did  not  know,  any  more  than  any  other  human  creature 
could,  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's  mind,  nor 
what  to  do  to  determine  the  wavering  balance  the  right 
way.  She  was  afraid  to  say  anything,  poor  soul.  But 
she  shook  her  head,  scarcely  knowing  that  she  did  so, 
and  that  was  enough.  The  scowl  came  over  the  whole 
house  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  though  John  carried  away 
with  him  the  money  he  wanted,  and  left  the  house  as  he 
wished  on  Sunday  evening,  getting  his  own  will  in  every- 
thing, he  carried  his  ill-humour  with  him.  Isabel  walked 
down  the  road  with  him,  as  was  her  wont,  and  his  mother 
stood  looking  after  him  from  the  staircase  window  with 
an  ache  of  speechless  pain  in  her  heart.  But  he  did  not 
turn  round  even  with  a  smile,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
as  he  shut  the  gate  behind  him. 

"  What  a  bear  you  are,  John,"  his  sister  said,  when 


they  were  out  of  hearing  ;  "  I  wonder  if  you  think  it's 
grand  to  be  sulky  and  disagreeable,  you  boys " 

"And  I  wonder  if  you  think  it's  fine  to  be  impertinent, 
and  speak  of  things  you  don't  understand,  '  her  brother 
retorted.  Then  he  added,  pleased  to  find  an  outlet  for 
his  inward  wrath — which  was  chiefly  with  himself — it 
must  be  said,  "I've  something  to  say  to  you,  Isabel." 

"Say  it  then."  Isabel  turned  to  him  after  a  long 
minute  of  silence,  ' '  Say  it ;  but  if  it  is  only  crossness  and 
scolding " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — no,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he 
cried,  "  for  whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  and  however 
hard  my  mother  may  be  upon  me " 

"  My  mother  is  never  hard  upon  you  ;  oh,  John,  how 
dare  you  say  that  ?  when  you  heard  what  papa  himself 
said,  '  better  to  you,  far  better  than  you  deserve. ' " 

"  Papa's  an  old I've  nothing  to  say  against  my 

father,  oh,  you  needn't  fire  up  ;  but  they  are  old — they 
are  past  knowing  what  the  like  of  us  care  about  ;  my 
father's  seventy-five,  and  I'm  twenty-five.  He's  awfully 
kind,  and  I  know  all  that  about  my  mother  letting  her- 
self be  cut  in  pieces  for  me,  and  so  forth.  I  don't  want 
her  to  be  cut  in  pieces  for  me.     I  want " 

"  Oh,  John,  how  dare  you,  how  dare  you  !  What  do 
you  want  that  you  don't  get  ?  You  are  the  one  that  has 
always  been  petted,"  cried  Isabel,  "more  than  any  of 
the  rest.     If  you  heard  what  Marget  says " 

' '  I  would  like  to  know  what  right  Marget  has  to  inter- 
fere— a  servant — an  old  wife  like  the  rest ;  I  want  to  be 
understood,"  said  John,  "I  want  to  be  trusted.  Am  I 
always  to  be  ruled  like  a  copybook  and  kept  in  a  string  ? 
That  is  my  mother's  way  of  thinking,  and  Marget's,  and 
all  women's.  My  father  may  know  a  little  better,"  said 
the  young  man  in  a  tone  of  grudging  approbation.  As 
for  Isabel,  she  turned  upon  her  brother,  with  her  two 
small  hands  clenched  in  a  girlish  fury. 

"  I  would  like  to  shake  you  !"  she  said. 

The  joke  of  this  restored  him  to  partial  good-humour. 
Whatever  may  be  the  storm  of  indignation  in  a  girl's 
heart,  the  clenching  of  her  small  fist,  so  useless  for  any 
purpose  of  punishment,  must  always  be  amusing  to  a 
man.     He  gave  a  laugh  and  unbended  slightly. 

"It's  all  very  well  talking,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel ;  but  they  should  understand  a  fellow, 
that  is  what  I  want.  At  my  age,  you  can't  sit  still  at 
the  chimney-corner  like  them.     You  want  to  get  your 


Oh  !"  said  Isabel,  and  then  she  added  after  a  little 
pause,  "  when  I  am  twenty -five,  will  I  have  my  fling  too  ?" 

"  You  are  just  as  great  a  fool  as  any  of  them, "  cried  her 
brother  angrily,  ' '  you  !  a  girl  wants  nothing  I  know  of 
but  to  stay  quietly  at  home — the  best  place  for  her  :  and 
sew  her  seam,"  he  added,  beginning  to  laugh  again,  "and 
play  the  piano,  and  be  content." 

"  I  see,"  said  Isabel,  "it  is  only  you  that  are  to  have 
your  fling  ;  is  it  a  very  nice  thing,  or  a  very  bonny  thing, 
John?" 

Here  he  uttered  some  exclamation  which  Isabel  was 
glad  not  to  make  out,  and  then  he  said  hotly,  "  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing,  Bell.  Mansfield  is  not  to  have  his  fling, 
if  I  can  help  it,  at  my  sister's  expense." 

Then  Isabel's  look  changed.  She  grew  red,  not  blush- 
ing, but  with  a  hot  colour  of  indignation,  then  pale. 
"  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Mansfield's  name  two  or  three 
times  already.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Mansfield  ? 
You  brought  him  once,  papa  asked  him  again.  And," 
said  Isabel,  colouring  high  again,  but  this  time  not  with 
anger,  "  he  was  not  like  you,  he  was  not  dull  at  Wally- 
ford." 

"  No,"  cried  John,  "  because  he  was  thinking,  '  Here  is 
a  pretty,  silly  bit  of  a  country  lass,  and  I'll  make  a  con- 
quest of  her.'  That  is  why  he  didn't  find  Wallyford  dull, 
and  that  is  why  I  would  not  bring  him  here  last  night. 
It  was  not  his  doing  ;  he  wanted  to  come,  oh  !  you  may 
be  sure  he  wanted  to  come  ;  but  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand," said  the  young  fellow,  glad  perhaps  because  of 
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his  self-humiliation  about  other  matters,  to 
dwell  upon  this,  ou  which  he  could  plume 
himself  a  little,  "  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that,  though  I  liked  him  well  enough  in 
other  places,  I  simply  wouldn't  have  him 
here." 

Isabel  had  time  to  go  through  a  great 
many  different  feelings,  while  her  brother 
made  this  long  speech.  She  was  angry  first, 
then  a  relief  that  was  like  a  delicious  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  stole  over  her,  and  she 
heard  no  more  of  what  John  was  saying 
in  the  new  fact  that  he  made  so  clear  to 
her,  "  He  wanted  to  come."  She  had  been 
humbled  in  her  own  eyes  because  he  did 
not  come,  because  she  had  expected  him 
and  he  had  not  justified  her  expectation  ; 
but  now  her  disappointment,  her  mortifica- 
tion, all  flew  away  like  a  mist.  He  had 
wanted  to  come.  She  forgave  John  what 
he  said  that  was  offensive,  she  forgot  it 
even.  Her  heart,  which  had  been  so  heavy, 
rose  like  a  bird.  She  forgot  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  house.  She  had  not  under- 
stood it  very  clearly,  and  now  she  forgot  it 
altogether.  "When  she  reached  the  turning 
of  the  road  where  she  always  left  her  brother, 
she  stood  and  looked  after  him  for  a  moment, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  wistful  look  which 
had  been  in  her  mother's  eyes.  She  watched 
him  going  along,  young  and  active,  with 
his  light,  quick  step,  swinging  his  stick  in 
his  hands,  and  now  and  then  cutting  down 
a  thistle  or  a  big  dock  leaf  on  the  roadside 
— and  did  not  wonder  much  that  he  liked 
to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  just  a  little 
dull  at  home.  Home  will  sometimes  be 
dull,  let  one  do  what  one  will.  Isabel's 
thoughts  travelled  with  him  as  he  went  on  lightly 
into  the  world.  She  was  young  too.  She  thought  she 
would  like  to  see  the  world  too,  and  learn  by  her  own 
experience  whether  it  were  full  of  trouble,  as  her  parents 
sometimes  said,  or  bright  and  delightful,  as  her  fancy 
whispered.  She  sighed  a  little  as  she  turned  back  ;  some 
of  the  brightness  went  out  of  the  sky,  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  were  sombre,  the  evening  beginning  to  close  in  with 
a  chill  in  the  skies.  And  she  wondered  a  little  whether 
the  chill  and  the  grayness  must  always  be  for  the  girls, 
while  the  boys  go  out  and  see  the  world.  Perhaps,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  Isabel  felt  that  she  would  like  to  have 
her  "  fling"  too,  though  she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  people  sitting  together  were  talking 
of  John  and  thinking  of  him,  not  of  Isabel  at  all.  Perhaps 
they  loved  her  best  of  all  their  children,  but  they  felt  to 
her  as  the  father  in  the  parable  felt  to  that  elder  son  who 
thought  himself  neglected  when  the  prodigal  came  home. 
"Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is 
thine."  There  was  no  anxiety  so  far  as  Isabel  was  con- 
cerned, nothing  but  consolation,  and  pleasure,  and  sweet- 
ness ;  therefore  they  did  not  think  of  her,  but  gave  all 
their  anxious  prayers  and  consideration  to  their  boy  who 
was  in  danger.  Had  they  been  told  that  their  darling, 
in  all  her  maiden  innocence,  was  wavering  perhaps  at  the 
corner  of  the  wrong  turning  too,  could  they  have  believed 
it  ?  Had  any  one  told  them  so,  he  would  have  seemed 
to  them  as  one  that  dreamt.  She  was  as  safe,  they 
thought,  as  one  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
To  he  continued. 

Hint  to  Visitors  of  Invalids— by  an  Invalid. — 
Never  pay  a  long  visit  to  invalids,  however  well  they 
may  appear.  Ten  minutes,  or  at  most  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  is  a  refreshment  ;  longer  than  that  causes  a  strain 
for  which  they  are  quite  unable,  and  the  visit  does  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good. — A.  B.  B.,  in  St. 
Bernard's  Parish  Magazine. 


AH,  his  last  sight  of  England  !  as  the  ship  in  full  sail 
Glides  past  Dover  pier  in  the  moon  set  so  pale  : 
Dover  town  is  all  sleeping,  but  a  long  curve  of  lights 
Rounds  the  bay,  'neath  the  dark  line  of  castle  and  heights. 

And  a  dozen  miles  inland  the  sailor  boy  sees 
The  hop-garden,  the  cottage,  the  three  hives  of  bees, 
And  the  rose-covered  lattice,  behind  which  asleep — 
Ah  no  !  mothers  sleep  not  ;  she  is  waking  to  weep. 

"  0  mother,  my  mother,"  the  sailor  boy  sighs, 
And  'tis  not  the  salt  spray  that's  blinding  his  eyes  ; 
"  0  mother,  dear  mother,  I'll  be  brave,  I'll  be  true, 
I'll  never  forget  the  old  cottage  and  you." 

Not  a  bit  of  a  coward  is  the  sailor  boy  there  ; 
His  hand  is  a  strong  hand  to  do  and  to  dare, 
He  can  work  like  a  Briton — fight  too,  if  need  be, 
Yet  his  last  sight  of  England  is  a  sad  sight  to  see. 

And  when  he  comes  back  after  years  four  or  five, 
Finds  the  cottage  still  standing — the  mother  alive — 
As  the  white  Dover  cliffs  gleam  afar  on  his  lea, 
Oh,  the  first  sight  of  England  is  a  good  sight  to  see  ! 

The  Author  of  "  John  Halifax  Gentleman." 

The  Prayer-Meeting. — A  sympathetic  audience  is 
as  sunshine  to  the  preacher's  heart,  opening  it  out  and 
giving  power  to  his  words  ;  an  unsympathetic  one  dulls, 
chills,  freezes.  If  you  want  your  minister  to  speak  as 
you  need  him  to  speak  at  your  prayer-meetings,  give  him 
a  full  attendance.  If  you  want  to  lock  him  up,  make 
his  heart  shut  as  the  flowers  do  when  the  east  winds 
blow,  stay  away  ;  or,  if  you  attend,  look  uninterested,  or 
give  a  yawn  !  That  will  answer  most  effectively.^  Don't 
forget  that  even  Moses  could  not  long  keep  up  his  hands 
without  the  help  of  Aaron  and  Hur.  —  St.  Mark's 
(ZHindee)  Parish  Magazine. 
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A  NATURE  SERMON. 
By  Rev.  Andrew  Paton,  Penpont 


forms,  pleading  with  us  to  notice  the  beauty  of  bole, 
and  branch,  and  twig,  which  summer  almost  hides 
from  view.  And,  like  familiar  friends,  some  old 
oaks  with  their  gnarled  branches,  and  beeches  with 
their  long,  straight,  outstretching  arms,  have  become 
dear  to  us  in  their  winter  nakedness  as  in 
their  summer  garb,  which  shades  their  lines  of 
grace   and    strength.       Like  the   breath   of   the 


WITH  many 
voices  God 
speaks  to  us  through 
Nature  in  her  spring 
awakening.  He  has  pro- 
vided for  us  not  only  an  ear- 
music,  but  an  eye -music 
as  well.  To  the  listening 
soul  the  voices  of  silence  are 
almost  as  audible  as  the  voices  of  song.  Through 
the  imagery  of  the  poet  we  sometimes  get  glimpses 
of  the  Unseen.  But  no  word-poem  is  more  sugges- 
tive and  semi- revealing  than  that  which  is  written 
each  spring  time  on  withered  hill-side  and  slumber- 
ing woodland. 

What  a  voice  of  joy  there  is  in  even  such  a 
common  thing  as  the  grass  life  !  The  rounded 
hills,  with  wan,  disconsolate  look,  have  been  sharing 
the  semi-sadness  of  all  Nature,  and  the  lowlands 
have  been  turning  their  bleached  faces  to  heaven, 
mutely  beseeching  a  touch  of  new  life.  As  if  hear- 
ing their  unuttered  cry,  God  sends  the  tender 
green,  which  first  peeps  in  sheltered  nooks  and 
favoured  glebes,  till,  bolder  grown,  it  creeps,  like  a 
thing  of  life,  over  meadows,  and  runs  up  the  hill- 
sides, when,  as  if  by  fairy  touch,  their  old  faces 
glow  with  all  the  gladness  of  hopeful  youth. 

The  trees  have  been  lifting  up  their  leafless 


Spirit  of  God  in  some  human  soul,  the  soft  south- 
west wind  plays  among  the  old  sleepy  branches, 
and  a  new  life  awakens  ;  the  spirit  life  which  has 
lain  dormant  away  in  the  hidden  roots,  runs  up 
its  secret  channels  and  calls  every  bud  point  to 
activity.  Yet  they  venture  not  with  unwise 
haste,  but,  only  half  trusting  April's  treacherous 
wooing,  they  linger  and  delay,  peeping  shyly  out 
of  their  winter  sheaths.  For  weeks  a  bronze-like 
haze  sleeps  over  the  wooded  landscape — the  pre- 
lude, sweet  and  low,  to  the  full  eye-music  of  leafy 
June. 

In  its  bud-life  God  gives  to  each  tree  a  distinct 
and  separate  character.  The  hazel,  in  its  rocky 
glen,  hangs  out  its  downy  catkins  as  if  no  other 
clothing  were  needed ;  while  in  the  sweet-scented 
birch  tree  the  life  of  love  seems  at  first  to  run  all 
over  in  fragrance.  With  spikes  that  almost  rejoice 
to  face  the  April  showers,  the  beech  sends  forth  its 
sheaths,  encircling  the  marvellously  folded  leaves  ; 
while,  with  impatience,  the  great,  round,  resinous 
knobs  of  chestnut  and  plane  tree  swell  with  long- 
ing desire  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine.  To  give 
variety  to  the  scene  the  larch  gaily  clothes  itself 
with  graceful  tassels,  and  the  elm  with  its  purple 
flowering.  With  sombre  russet  the  oak  guards  its 
bud-life,  and,  in  hesitating  caution,  is  matched 
only  by  the  timid  ash,  which,  with  its  great  black 
eyes,  looks  long  up  to  heaven  to  see  whether  be- 
hind the  smile  of  noon  there  may  not  yet  lurk, 
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amid  the  folds  of  night  darkness,  some  belated  winter 
sprite,  which  would  rejoice  to  breathe  a  departing 
blight  over  its  tender  leaf  charge.  These  bud  eyes 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  looking  into  our  souls, 
and  inarticulately  speaking  to  us  of  the  wondrous 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

What  music  is  sung  to  us  as  day  by  day  we 
watch  the  green  leafage  more  and  more  overflow- 
ing the  tangled  branches,  half-revealing,  half-con- 
cealing, and  thus  showing  all  the  more  plainly  their 
gracefulness,  till  all  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  green. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  tender  green  of  the 
beech  to  feel  that  the  spring  tone  is  finer  than  even 
that  of  ripe  and  sombre  autumn 

As  if  it  were  a  great  iEolian  harp,  God  gently 
touches  this  new  creation,  and  calls  forth  a  new 
ear  music.  His  winds,  which  with  weird  moan 
have  been  sighing  among  the  winter  branches, 
answering  to  the  boom  of  distant  ocean  waves,  or 
the  roar  of  mountain  torrent,  now  murmur  among 
these  trembling  leaves  with  a  song  of  gladness,  in 
harmony  with  the  ripple  of  the  dancing  brook. 

The  voice  of  the  love  of  God  can  be  fully  heard 
only  through  Jesus  Christ ;  some  of  its  undertones 
we  may  hear  in  this  impatient  time  of  bursting 
bud-life. 

Cljrist  in  tfje  Eafarnacle. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Elder  Cumming,  D.D. 

No.  II.  The  Holy  Place. 

T)ASSING  from  the  outer  court,  with  its  brazen 
-*-  altar  and  laver,  we  come  to  the  Tabernacle 
proper,  which  was  a  long  wooden  building,  about 
30  cubits  long  and  10  cubits  broad  and  high.  The 
walls,  which  were  of  shittim  wood,  were  covered 
internally  with  gold,  and  so  overlaid  with  it,  that 
no  portion  of  the  wood  was  to  be  seen.  Not  far 
from  one  end  of  the  building,  there  was  hung  from 
the  roof  a  thick  veil,  entirely  separating  the  two 
parts  of  the  tent,  the  larger  of  which  was  called 
the  Holy  Place,  and  the  smaller,  the  Most  Holy,  or 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  Holy  Place  was  that  nearest 
to  the  entrance.  The  roof  of  both  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle,  as  seen  from  within,  consisted  of  a  cur- 
tain made  "  of  fine  twined  linen,  with  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,"  and  on  this  curtain  were 
figures  of  "  Cherubim"  cunningly  embroidered. 

These  curtains  were  stretched,  probably  on  a  long 
ridge  pole,  which  extended  from  end  to  end,  over 
which  this  roof-curtain  hung,  sloping  down  to  the 
outer  walls.  But  above  this  variegated  roof  there 
were  no  fewer  than  other  three  coverings.  First 
came  curtains  of  goats'  hair,  then  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  then,  over  all,  on  the  outside,  badgers' 
skins,  probably  black. 

There  have  been  many  guesses  at  the  possible 
meaning  of  these  various  coverings,  to  which  special 
prominence  is  given  by  the  language  of  Moses.  But, 
as  no  indication  is  given  in  Scripture,  we  refrain 
from  mentioning  or  discussing  the  suggestions  which 


have  been  made.  But  why  so  many  coverings? 
The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  gives 
a  reply.  They  formed  a  perfect  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun.  No  roof  could  have  been  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  They  were  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  The  sun  shall  not 
smite  thee  by  day."  "  The  Lord  Himself  is  thy 
keeper."  "  There  shall  be  a  Tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a 
place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and 
from  rain."  The  spiritual  teaclrng,  therefore,  is, 
that  whoso  serveth  the  Lord  is  safe — he  may  trust 
"  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings." 

2.  But  the  Holy  Place  with  its  thick  curtains 
and  coverings  has  no  window.  When  the  door  is 
shut,  which  is  always  the  case  save  as  a  priest 
enters,  there  is  no  method  of  letting  in  the  light. 
Is  it  all,  then,  in  darkness  ?  Is  God  to  be 
worshipped  in  midnight  gloom  ?  No ;  there  is  al- 
ways a  light  bright  enough  to  illumine  the  whole. 
By  day  and  night  there  burns  the  Golden  Candlestick. 
One  large  pillar  of  gold  holds  up  seven  branches, 
fed  by  sacred  oil,  which  is  carefully  watched  and 
tended,  so  that  the  light  never  goes  out,  and  never 
even  burns  low.  This  Candlestick  is  one  of  the  few 
sacred  objects  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  form  of  which 
we  are  certain.  When  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
finally  taken  by  the  Romans,  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  were  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror,  and  on  the  famous  Arch  of  Titus, 
still  standing  in  Rome,  these  were  engraven,  so  that, 
though  wasted  and  mutilated,  there  can  be  seen  to 
this  day  the  form  of  the  sacred  Candlestick. 

It  is  a  proof  of  how  significant  all  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle  were,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  the  apostle  sees  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
vision  of  glory,  as  "  the  Son  of  man  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks."  A  few 
verses  farther  on  the  explanation  is  given  thus  : — 
"  The  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches." 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  symbol  in  the  two 
Dispensations — the  former  having  the  one  candle- 
stick with  seven  branches,  the  latter  having  seven 
candlesticks,  each  with  a  single  light. 

But  without  entering  into  the  meaning  of  this 
distinction  (which  is  obvious,  and  far  from  being  un- 
important), let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  Candlestick 
of  the  Tabernacle  signifies  The  Church  of  Christ.  It 
alone,  with  its  seven  branches  (the  perfect  number), 
gives  light  in  the  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
worship.  Without  it  there  is  nothing  but  thick 
darkness,  in  which  no  man  can  see.  And  observe 
again  that  these  seven  branches,  which  represent 
the  Church,  are  themselves  held  up  by  the  golden 
centre  stalk,  which  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  them 
all ;  and  their  office  is  twofold  :  it  is  to  contain  the 
sacred  oil,  and  to  exhibit  the  sacred  light.  This  is 
their  only  office.  What  meaneth  all  this?  (1.) 
The  light  is  Christ  Himself  "  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world."  (2.)  The  golden  centre  stalk  is  Christ. 
As  He  said  in  a  similar  passage,  "  I  am  the  Vine, 
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ye  are  the  branches,"  so  He  "  holdeth  the  stars  in 
His  right  hand  ;"  He  holdeth  up  the  branch  which 
holdeth  up  the  light.  (3.)  The  oil  -which  is  held  by 
the  candlestick,  and  which  feedeth  the  light,  is  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
which  keepeth  its  testimony,  burneth  brightly 
in  the  world,  thereby  "glorifying  Christ."  (4.) 
The  simple  but  sacred  and  all-important  office 
which  the  Church  performs. 

3.  The  third  thing  in  the  Holy  Place  was  the 
Table  of  Shewbread,  on  the  right  side  (northward) 
as  we  enter.  The  Bread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves, 
one  for  each  tribe ;  it  was  laid  out  openly,  without 
a  covering,  on  a  table,  which  was  of  wood  covered 
with  gold  ;  it  was  renewed  once  every  week.  This 
was  done  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  which  was 
replaced  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  table 
was  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  27). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  sacred 
symbols  of  all  the  Tabernacle.  It  represented  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  people  of  God.  "  I  am  the 
Bread  of  life."  "  I  am  the  true  Bread."  Christ, 
then,  is  here  set  forth.  But  how  ?  It  is  after  He 
has  been  offered  on  the  altar,  and  His  blood  shed 
for  sinners.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ  crucified  and 
risen  again  on  which  Christ's  people  are  to  feed. 
The  Shewbread  is  the  Resurrection  Bread  of  the  Chris- 
tian, on  which  all  the  members  of  His  Church  (that 
is,  all  those  who  are  of  the  "royal  priesthood") 
are  to  sustain  their  spiritual  life.  "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
It  is  their  food  while  here  on  earth.  It  is  a  food  ever 
fresh,  ever  being  renewed.  The  renewing,  as  with 
the  Shewbread,  is  every  seventh  day,  as  if  typically 
to  show  how  constantly  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  the  means  of  refreshing  and  life  to  His  people, 
to  the  very  end  And  the  Table  of  the  Shewbread 
is  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  because  without  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  Christian  cannot  partake  of 
Christ,  nor  draw  any  refreshment  from  Him. 

4.  The  last  thing  in  the  Holy  Place  is  the  Altar 
of  Incense.  It  was  not  brazen  like  that  of  burnt- 
offering,  but  made  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
the  various  vessels  connected  with  it  were  also  gold. 
It  stood  immediately  before  the  veil  that  hid  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Sweet  incense  (made  after  the 
prescribed  pattern)  was  to  be  burned  every  morning 
and  every  evening  ;  and  the  time  of  trimming  the 
gold  lamps  in  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  the  time 
when  this  incense  was  offered. 

The  altar  was  at  first  dedicated  with  blood,  and 
touched  with  the  anointing  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  27). 
Thereafter,  once  every  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, it  was  to  be  sprinkled  "with  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering  of  atonement"  (Exod.  xxx.  10).  A 
censer  of  burning  coals  was  on  that  day  taken  from 
the  altar,  and  carried  by  the  High  Priest  within 
the  veil,  where  it  was  offered  (Lev.  xvi  12,  13). 

The  great  thought  presented  to  us  by  the  offering 
of  incense,  is  prayer.  But  prayer  is  to  be  offered 
only  after  atonement  has  been  made  (that  is,  by 


those  who  have  been  accepted  through  the  great 
Atonement),  it  is  to  be  offered  on  the  altar ;  the 
blood  must  be  on  the  altar  ere  the  prayer  can  be 
accepted  (the  blood  is  our  way  of  access  unto  God, 
as  well  as  our  means  of  pardon) ;  and  the  anointing 
oil  of  the  Spirit  must  be  there.  He  must  inspire 
the  prayer  that  is  acceptable  to  God  !  The  sweet 
incense  of  the  name  and  the  thought  of  Christ 
must  mix  with  the  offering  up  of  this  spiritual 
sacrifice.  These  are  the  "  golden  vials  full  of  odours, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  saints"  (Rev.  v.  8). 

Not  only  are  these  things  so ;  but  the  High 
Priest's  office  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  offering 
up  the  incense  within  the  veil,  sets  forth  the  work 
of  Christ,  our  Intercessor.  With  reference  to  these 
directions  of  Moses,  St.  John  saw  in  vision  (Rev. 
viii.  3,  4),  "  Another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given 
unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar 
which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  ascended  up  before  God." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  angel  in 
this  passage  does  not  mean  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
the  offering  up  of  the  incense  here  does  not  repre- 
sent the  High  Priest's  action  within  the  veil,  but 
at  the  altar  without  it.  And  perhaps  we  should 
rather  read  the  passage  as  meaning  that  the 
angel  "  adds  to  "  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  margin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  great  sacrifice  on  our  day  of  atonement, 
the  veil  was  rent  in  twain,  never  to  be  replaced, 
so  that  the  altar  of  incense  stood  thereafter  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  throne  (the  mercy-seat)  of  God  ! 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  word — we  have  in  the  Holy 
Place,  1.  The  covering,  "the  Lord  Himself  is  thy 
shade  ;"  2.  The  Church,  the  light  of  the  world,  yet 
so  only  by  holding  forth  Christ ;  3.  Christ,  the 
spiritual  food  of  His  people,  on  which  they  feed 
before  God  ;  and  4.  The  Altar  of  Incense,  or  the 
prayers  of  God's  people,  presented  through  the 
sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Christ. 

Courtesy  to  Strangers  in  Church. — A  young  man 
enters  a  church  with  a  timid  and  hesitating  step,  and  a 
blush  on  his  countenance.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
pews,  but  somehow  every  pew  with  a  vacant  sitting  in  it 
has  a  person  planted  at  the  entrance  as  a  kind  of  notice 
against  trespassers.  No  one  is  rude  to  the  stranger  ;  they 
simply  let  him  alone,  and  pay  no  more  attention  to  him 
than  they  do  to  the  nearest  pillar.  If  he  does  not  steal 
quietly  out,  he  feels  that  he  is  in  no  wise  wanted  there, 
and  he  takes  care  not  to  trespass  into  that  fold  again. 
How  different  would  it  be  now,  if  he  found  anything 
like  a  welcome.  Just  a  pleasant  look  and  the  offer  of 
a  seat,  a  Bible  or  hymn-book  handed  to  him,  a  kindly 
nod  at  the  end  of  the  service,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We 
are  really  glad  you  have  come,"  would  go  a  long  way  to 
counteract  the  impression  of  a  dull  sermon  or  an  unmusi- 
cal choir.  These  little  things  cost  nothing,  but  they 
effect  much,  and  for  lack  of  these  little  things  in  his 
congregation,  many  an  earnest  minister  is  made  to  cry, 
"  Surely  I  have  spent  my  strength  in  vain." — St.  George's 
Parish  Magazine. 
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Christian  Woxk  in  an  (Enjjlfe!) 
Uillage. 

[Not  long  ago  I  came  upon  a  village  in  a  pretty  nook 
among  the  English  hills,  with  a  singularly  handsome 
newly-erected  school  chapel  at  one  end  ;  and  accident 
led  to  my  hearing  that  the  village  owed  its  chapel,  and 
indeed  its  Christianity,  to  the  work  of  two  beloved  Chris- 
tian ladies,  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  among  the  people.  Through  a  common  friend 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to 
hear  the  simple  story  of  their  devoted  work  of  many  years 
— the  daughter  telling  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  mother 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  I  asked  them  to  tell  it  to  me 
for  "  Life  and  "Work,"  in  the  hope  that  in  some  Scottish 
villages  others  may  do  as  those  ladies  have  done.  Sorrow 
has  come  upon  them  since  our  meeting,  but  now  they 
have,  through  me,  forwarded  their  MS.  for  this  Maga- 
zine. I  have  seen  few  things  that  moved  me  like  that 
cottage — just  like  all  the  rest  round  it,  save  that  lov- 
ing hands  have  made  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  and 
clematis,  drape  it  round, — from  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  poverty  and  sorrow,  two  women  have 
diffused  Christian  light  and  love  on  a  whole  village. 
No  clergyman  or  minister  helped  them  (the  reverse,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  case,  though  no  one  will  ever  hear 
them  complain,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  what  is  painful) ; 
by  their  own  Christian  devotedness  alone  they  gained 
every  heart,  and  so  all  hearts  and  hands  worked  with 
them.  I  have  not  given  their  names,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  lady  is  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  has  two 
brothers  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  She 
first  came  to  the  hamlet  to  seek  health  for  one  of  her 
family  :  reverses  of  fortune  have  made  it  her  home  :  the 
poor  dwelling  she  occupies  is  rented  by  her  from  one  who 
was  once  her  servant :  but  she  has  been  enabled  to  do  a 
work  that  it  is  no  straining  of  words  to  call  great.  The 
chief  thing  that  strikes  me  in  the  little  history  is  that  it 
disproves  the  common  idea  of  expenditure  of  money 
being  what  is  needed  to  do  good  among  the  poor.  Those 
workers  have  no  money  to  spend  ;  they  are  poorer  in 
money  than  many  others  in  the  village  ;  but  their  social 
position  has  nevertheless  given  them  power  and  influpnr.fi 
because  without  asserting  it  they  used  it  for  Christ's  sake. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  waste  a  great  deal  of  money,  by 
giving  it  instead  of  the  personal  sympathetic  work  which 
is  so  much  more  needed,  and  so  much  more  rarely  given. 
"Would  the  good  Samaritan  ever  have  been  heard  of  if  he 
had  only  given  the  two  pence  ? 

A.  H.  Charteris.] 

f^a&j  E  began  to  inaxk  for  trig  UrigPoors. 
First  Part. 

TO  comply  with  your  request,  and  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  villagers  among  whom  my 
lot  has  of  late  been  cast,  is  to  me  a  most  delightful 
task,  for  it  brings  fresh  to  my  memory  all  their 
kindnesses  to  me  and  mine,  not  only  when  we  first 
came  among  them,  strangers,  in  reduced  circum- 
stances and  in  trouble,  but  during  the  many  years 
we  have  made  our  home  in  their  midst,  living  in 
a  cottage  among  the  other  cottagers.  This  was, 
when  we  first  came  to  it,  a  singularly  lone  and 
out-of-the-way  place,  dropped  down,  as  it  were, 
among  woods  and  hills  of  very  great  and  pictur- 
esque beauty,  but  far  away  from  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  still  farther  from  anything  in  the  shape  of 
refinement.  Market  and  post-office  were  quite 
beyond  reach  ;  no  one  went  to  Church,     It  was  a 


great  deal  too  far  off;  but  a  few — three,  I  believe 
— out  of  the  400  inhabitants  attended  the  tiny 
Methodist  chapel  on  the  hill-side.  The  rest  went 
"  nowhere."  This  strange  community,  among 
whom  circumstances  (or  rather,  the  hand  of 
Providence)  had  brought  us  to  make  our  home, 
appeared  to  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  held  not  in  the  best  possible  repute  in 
the  district.  The  title  of  "No  man's  land  "  was 
applied  to  the  hamlet,  which  was  not  recognised 
by  the  township  to  which  it  actually  belonged. 
The  people  were  almost  all  related  to  each  other  by 
intermarriage  ;  they  had  their  own  pleasures,  their 
own  troubles,  without  any  one  to  share  in  their 
sorrows  or  care  for  their  gladness.  Several  of  the 
houses  in  the  vicinity  were  supposed  to  be  infested 
by  "  bogies,"  and  therefore,  dangerous  after  dark  ; 
of  course  we  went  on  purpose  to  see  those  bogies, 
but  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
one.  Many  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  even 
in  the  daytime,  in  the  habit  of  going  round  a  mile 
or  two,  rather  than  pass  through  the  so-called 
"  Village  Street,"  to  escape  the  rudeness  of  the 
noisy  idlers  who  were  always  standing  at  their 
doors,  or  lurking  about.  But  no  one  ever  attempted 
to  annoy  us,  and  we  never  tried  to  avoid  them ; 
even  if  a  quarrel  or  a  "row"  was  taking  place, 
deferential  silence  was  sure  to  be  observed  as  we 
passed  by.  The  cottage  we  took  for  our  habitation 
was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  place  in  which  we 
could  possibly  have  pitched  our  tent.  It  was  by 
no  means  picturesque.  It  was  square  and  bare, 
and  very  ugly ;  but  it  was  of  modern  erection,  so 
that  the  floors  looked  clean,  and  the  windows  were 
made  to  open,  and  this  was  its  distinction  in  the 
village.  An  open  drain  ran  in  front  of  the  gate 
which  shut  off  from  the  street  the  morsel  of  ground 
called  "  garden ;"  but  there  was  a  stepping-stone, 
and  a  little  care  only  was  needed ;  then  the  path 
was  curved,  not  straight  up  the  middle  of  the 
garden.  And  was  not  the  cottage  itself  within 
reach  of  heathery  moor  1  So  we  said  that  "  it  would 
do,"  and  here  we  have  dwelt  ever  since,  until  we 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  place,  with  a 
friend  in  every  cottage,  and  a  kind  hand  held  out 
to  help  us  whenever,  or  whatsoever,  we  may  need. 
I  was  a  widow  with  two  children  when  I  came 
here ;  but  one  now  lies  in  the  far-away  church- 
yard, and  one  is  with  me,  a  sunbeam  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  cottagers  whenever  she  crosses  their 
thresholds.     We  are  but  two  now. 

From  my  childhood,  when,  as  the  Parson's  little 
daughter,  I  ran  about  in  my  father's  parish,  I  have 
known  how  good  and  true  poor  people  are;  and 
here,  in  this  "  deserted  village,"  have  experienced 
this  in  its  fullest  force.  While  we  were  yet 
strangers  to  them,  the  people  began  to  help  us  in 
various  ways,  and  knowing  that  we  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  "  rough  it,"  they  tried  to  make  us 
comfortable  in  every  possible  way.  They  brought 
us  fruit  and  flowers  and  vegetables  (saying  they 
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knew  we  had  no  kitchen-garden  !)  milk  and  butter 
too,  and,  kindest  gift  of  all  to  us  who  have  no  servant 
— wood  ready  cut  for  the  fire.  But  indeed  we 
had  so  much  willing  help,  that  the  want  of  hired 
service  was  hardly  felt.  They  offered  to  do  "  any 
rough  job  "  we  might  have  ;  unasked  they  washed 
our  steps  from  the  door  to  the  gate,  and  to  this 
day  they  do  it 

And  not  only  did  they  serve,  they  also  guarded  us. 
One  dark  wintry  night  as  I  passed  along  all  by 
myself  through  the  steep,  rough,  tortuous  path  to 
the  Parish  Church,  some  miles  off,  I  found  myself 
followed  by  a  big  lad  and  a  smaller  one,  who  in- 
formed me  that  father  had  told  them  to  look  well 
after  me,  or  they  would  catch  it.  They  disappeared 
after  seeing  me  safe  within  the  churchyard  gate, 
but,  on  my  homeward  way,  I  heard  their  tramp  at 
a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  through  that 
winter,  and  ever  after,  if  we  needed  it,  our  faithful 
bodyguard,  true  as  military  escort,  was  at  hand, 
to  protect  us  from  all  dangers,  real  or  imaginary. 
In  after  years,  our  very  loneliness  was  our  safe- 
guard, but  they  seemed  to  claim  us  as  a  sort  of 
property  belonging  to  themselves,  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  watch  over  and  take  care  of.  Many  a 
winter's  morning,  when  we  awoke  to  see  a  white 
world,  have  we  found  the  snow  swept  (or  dug  out, 
as  the  case  might  be)  from  our  path ;  and  when 
first  the  porch  was  erected  over  our  door — which 
event  took  place  one  day  when  we  were  absent — 
some  of  the  neighbours  kept  watch,  lest,  coming 
home  in  the  dark,  we  might  run  our  heads  against 
it  without  knowing  it  was  there. 

Second  Part. 

I  THINK  I  told  you  in  my  former  letter,  that 
in  this  remote  and  picturesque  village  there 
were  no  schools  at  the  time  we  came  to  reside 
among  its  lovely  hills  and  rocky  dells.  Nor  were 
there  any  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  reach  of 
the  younger  children,  and,  as  learning  was  not 
compulsory  in  those  days,  both  boys  and  girls  were 
sent  to  work  by  the  time  they  were  old  enough  to 
trudge  off  to  one  of  the  then  existing  schools. 
There  had  formerly  been  an  attempt  at  a  school 
here,  in  the  village  shop,  but  the  room  was  so 
small,  that  on  baking  days  it  was  considered 
dangerous  for  those  children  whose  place  was  next 
the  oven — and  it  was  discontinued.  The  nearest 
was  a  dame  school,  far  up  among  the  hills,  where 
the  neighbouring  children  were  taught  reading  and 
writing  ;  spelling  was  wholly  omitted,  and  arith- 
metic only  attempted,  for  the  good  old  dame  who 
kept  it  said  "  the  carryings "  puzzled  her,  and  so 
at  that  point  she  stopped.  Children  seemed  to 
swarm  at  every  step.  Very  pretty  little  specimens 
of  humanity  they  were,  most  of  them  ;  but  they 
were  the  wildest  of  the  wild, — perfect  little  imps 
for  mischief  and  rudeness.  My  daughter,  little 
more  than  a  child  herself,  began  a  Sunday  School 


in  a  cottage,  and  soon  found  the  children  tameable, 
and  not  only  that,  they  seemed  really  to  like  learn- 
ing ;  and  before  long  it  was  considered  a  treat  among 
them  to  come  to  the  little  Sunday  School,  to  hear 
about  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and  sing  hymns 
to  His  praise.  She  was  very  firm  with  them,  but 
kind  and  gentle,  and  very  cheery  withal,  so  they 
soon  learned  to  love  her,  which  gave  her  great  influ- 
ence over  them ;  they  cheerfully  obeyed  her  bidding, 
when  they  would  obey  no  one  else,  and  a  bond  of 
union  sprang  up  between  her  and  them,  which  I 
firmly  believe  will  end  only  with  life. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  in  schools, 
in  Sunday  Schools  more  especially,  apart  from  books 
and  lessons.  The  temperament  of  each  child  has 
to  be  studied.  The  love  of  each  little  heart  has 
to  be  won.  Its  little  joys  and  troubles  must  be 
carefully  listened  to,  and  the  telling  of  them  must 
be  encouraged,  for  the  insight  thus  afforded  to  the 
teacher  into  the  daily  home  life  of  that  child  will 
prove  a  great  assistance.  In  these  days,  when 
everything  is  done  by  machinery,  people  are  too 
apt,  it  seems  to  me,  to  treat  children  as  if  they 
were  machines.  All  are  served  exactly  alike. 
Instruction,  cut  and  dried,  all  ready  for  them,  is 
poured  indiscriminately  down  their  young  throats, 
whether  suitable  or  not.  The  child  takes  his  lesson 
as  the  machine  takes  its  work,  and  profits  by  it 
about  as  much ;  never  acts  upon  it  ;  forgets  it 
the  moment  he  is  out  of  school,  if  not  before; 
while  words  pleasantly,  cheerfully  spoken,  not  as 
a  lesson,  directed  to  the  heart  of  the  child,  varied 
to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  each  little  listener, 
are  more  likely,  I  think,  to  be  remembered  and 
acted  upon.  Children,  even  those  old  enough 
to  read,  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  pictorial 
illustrations  of  the  Scriptures.  And  without 
the  advantage  of  pictures  they  will  learn  a  great 
deal,  and  remember  it  too,  if  carefully  ques- 
tioned upon  each  verse  of  the  Bible  that  they 
read,  and  allowed  to  put  their  answers  into  their 
own  language,  the  Teacher  carefully  asking  them 
the  meaning  of  every  word  that  is  not  of  the 
simplest  nature. 

But  besides  the  Sunday  School,  a  day  school  was 
loudly  called  for  by  parents  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren should  not  grow  up  in  the  same  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  they  themselves  had  lived.  And  a 
day  school,  accordingly,  was  opened.  Most  primitive 
in  all  its  belongings  certainly  it  was,  in  one  room  of 
a  cottage  deserted  of  its  owners.  And  on  a  bright 
February  morning,  with  cheerful  hearts  and  prayer 
we  began  our  school,  with  one-and-twenty  scholars, 
and  a  village  maiden  for  our  mistress.  How  in 
point  of  funds  it  was  to  be  carried  on  we  troubled 
not  our  heads.  A  school  was  wanted ;  a  school  we 
must  have ;  and  a  school  we  had.  It  was  in  most 
perfect  obscurity  that  it  was  opened.  No  one  knew 
of  it,  save  our  own  people,  who  thankfully  entrusted 
their  children  to  our  care,  and  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  to  whom  we  committed  the  work.     Need 
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I  say  He  has  ever  since  blessed  and  prospered  it  ? 
Of  course  we  had  our  difficulties  ;  no  good  work 
goes  on  without  these.  We  all  need  something  to 
spur  us  to  exertion ;  at  least,  I  fancy  so ;  and 
on  success,  to  further  exertion.  We  had  troubles  of 
various  sorts  and  sizes,  and  difficulties  without  end, 
making  us  love  our  little  school  the  better,  and 
cling  to  it  more  closely.  The  education  of  the 
"  Mistress "  was  far  from  complete ;  neither  she 
nor  I  was  "  well  up "  in  school  discipline  ;  and 
our  scholars,  lads  and  lasses  from  13  or  14  years 
of  age,  and  downwards,  were  the  wildest  little  colts 
that  ever  kicked  up  their  heels  against  a  rider ; 
not  one  or  two  raw  recruits  drafted  into  a  well- 
drilled  battalion,  but  the  entire  squad  composed  of 
high-spirited  urchins,  quite  unaccustomed,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  to  the  smallest  contradiction 
that  was  unaccompanied  by  a  heavy  blow  or  a  fear- 
ful threat.  It  was  clear  they  must  be  governed  by 
love,  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  That  is  my 
rule  with  children,  and  I  never  find  it  fail.  So  we 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  many  a  fault,  and  were  blind 
to  a  great  many  more,  and  so  got  on  passing  well. 
The  great  thing  was,  the  children  loved  us,  which 
gave  us  unlimited  influence  over  them.  By  treat- 
ing the  children  kindly  we  won  the  parents'  hearts 
too,  which  was  a  grand  thing  to  achieve,  as  it  gave 
us  an  entrance  to  their  homes,  and  a  welcome  there. 
We  learned  their  troubles  and  their  needs,  especially 
in  anything  relating  to  their  children ;  they  con- 
sulted us  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  what  is  more, 
took  our  advice.  I  often  wonder  they  did ;  but  I 
think  the  love  of  the  poor  is  blind.  They  have 
unlimited  faith  in  those  whom  they  see  earnestly 
devoted  to  their  welfare,  and  trust  them  implicitly; 
and,  because  "they  have  said  it,"  treasure  up  in  their 
minds  little  words  that  their  children  bring  home 
from  school.  And  thus  from  very  small  beginnings, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  does, 
very  often,  the  first  grain  of  good  seed  spring  up 
in  the  fallow  ground  of  a  long-uncultured  heart. 

Our  school  went  on  increasing  rapidly,  the  room 
had  to  be  enlarged  to  three  times  its  original  size. 
And  our  young  mistress  was  succeeded  by  others, 
matronly,  experienced,  and  better  taught.  And 
soon  we  opened  a  night  school  also,  for  the  benefit 
of  older  lads  who  were  at  work  during  the  day. 
We  began  with  only  two  or  three,  and,  by  their 
own  proposal,  they  brought,  each  in  turn,  the 
candles  necessary  for  lighting  our  evening  studies. 
Their  carefulness  on  this  point,  however,  did  not 
quite  answer,  for,  as  they  amused  themselves  by 
knocking  each  other  over,  and  against  an  adjacent 
stone  wall  until  the  time  that  a  light  in  a  certain 
window  of  our  cottage  proclaimed  that,  "  Hur's  a 
coming,"  the  candle,  when  produced,  was  usually 
found  reduced  to  "  pulp,"  as  it  were,  not  very  service- 
able for  lighting  purposes,  and  we  brought  our  own. 
Besides,  our  members  increased  from  3  to  16,  and 
we  wanted  many  candles.  I  used  to  feel  quite  like 
a  queen,  as  I  sat  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  made 


of  boards  laid  upon  tressels,  when  I  looked  down 
upon  two  long  rows  of  heads,  my  liege  subjects  all ! 
So  quiet  were  they,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop ;  and  yet  these  rough  lads,  so  tame  in  our 
hands,  were  considered  the  very  pests  of  the  village ! 
I  generally  taught  them  single  handed,  but  they 
naturally  liked  the  teaching  of  "  Miss  "  better  than 
they  did  mine,  and  were  delighted  when  she  too 
came  to  the  night  school.  But  so  much  more  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  that  they  were  so  tractable 
beneath  my  rule,  for  I  can  safely  say  I  never  had 
the  smallest  trouble  with  any  one  of  them,  and  a 
word  at  any  time  was  always  sufficient  to  quell 
any  rising  rebellion,  or  any  approach  even  to 
chattering,  among  my  subjects.  I  believe,  nay  I 
am  sure,  lads  will  do  for  a  lady  what  they  would 
not  do  for  any  man  alive ;  I  have  experienced  it 
over  and  over ;  and  certainly,  all  the  lads  in  this 
wild  place,  be  they  youngsters,  or  be  they  great 
six  foot  fellows,  have  never  shown  us  aught  but 
respect  and  kindness,  in  school  or  out  of  it.  For 
instance,  one  evening  in  the  night  school,  when 
in  crossing  the  room  with  an  armful  of  slates,  I 
stumbled  over  a  form,  and  fell  down  flat  on  my  face, 
measuring  my  length  on  the  floor,  and  scattering 
the  slates  right  and  left,  not  a  boy  laughed ! 
Not  so  much  as  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  one 
of  them  ;  not  a  titter  even.  One  lad  removed 
the  offending  form,  and  gathered  up  the  slates ;  her 
fallen  majesty  resumed  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  proceeded  to  add  up  sums  in  addi- 
tion, as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  delight  of  some  of 
the  lads  in  learning  to  prove  their  sums.  They 
laughed,  almost  clapped  their  hands,  at  finding 
them  come  right.  They  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
species  of  magic  that  produced  such  wonderful 
effects,  and  would  have  it  shown  them  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  same  sparkling  eyes  as  they  looked 
on.  We  did  not  go  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
anything  in  our  night  schooL  Writing,  reading 
with  spelling,  and  arithmetic  (with  "  carryings " 
included),  were  all  we  attempted.  Bible-reading 
of  course,  a  very  short  exhortation  taking  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  chiefly,  and  prayer  to 
conclude  with.  And,  at  my  request,  they  departed 
quietly  for  their  own  homes.  The  first  time  they 
assembled,  they  broke  up  with  loud,  uproarious 
cheers,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbours. 
But  "  our  lads  "  soon  took  a  pride  in  owning  our 
rule  and  doing  our  bidding  (even  in  being  quiet). 
And  on  a  dark  night,  in  passing  through  a  whole 
crowd  of  noisy  young  fellows  on  my  way  to  night 
school,  I  have  called  out,  "  Surely  these  are  not  my 
lads  making  such  a  noise  !  Come  along  to  school  at 
once."  And  the  whole  troop  followed  me,  quiet  as 
lambs.  What  gives  this  influence  ?  It  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible.  I  teach  from  no  other  Book. 
They  know  it,  and  they  feel  it,  and  if  one  grain  of 
that  good  seed  takes  root,  will  it  have  fallen  in 
vain  ? 
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HEALTH— "I  STRETCH  FORTH  MY  HANDS  UNTO  THEE" 


By  General  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  K.C.B. 

/"\XE  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  bestowed 
^  upon  us  by  the  Almighty  is  health,  but  it  is 
not  usually  valued  until  it  is  lost,  and  it  is  too 
often  parted  with  through  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness. At  few  schools  is  the  nature  of  our  bodies 
taught,  and  the  means  of  preserving  them  in  health 
shown.  Not  knowing  the  danger  of  the  sun  in 
India,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  got  sunstroke,  and 
had  a  narrow  escape,  when  attending  a  Hindoo 
festival  In  the  harvest  field  in  this  country  sun- 
strokes are  not  uncommon,  and  death  from  impru- 
dently drinking  cold  water  when  over  heated. 

Pure  Air. — I  believe  that  half  the  cases  of 
consumption  are  caused  by  close  and  badly  venti- 
lated bedrooms.  Two  people  (or  more)  may  occupy 
one  bedroom  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  door  and 
window  closed,  and  even  the  vent  stopped  up,  and 
in  the  morning  the  air  is  poisoned  ;  thus  the  lungs 
become  diseased,  or  a  cold  is  caught  on  going  into 
the  passage.  Four  inches  of  the  door  left  open, 
and  intrusion  prevented  by  a  small  chain,  the  vent 
left  free,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  sash  of  the 
window  put  down,  would  keep  the  air  of  the  room 
sweet  and  wholesome ;  or  a  piece  of  board,  two 
inches  broad,  to  fit  under  the  lower  sash,  would 
occasion  a  safe  current  of  air  to  pass  between  the 
sashes  and  overhead. 

Bathing. — Keeping  the  skin  pure  by  bathing 
is  most  important.  The  Romans  had  baths  every- 
where ;  and  strange  to  say,  many  of  our  towns  are 
without  public  baths,  and  the  means  of  washing 
the  body,  and  saving  life  by  learning  to  swim. 
Men  and  boys  are  drowned  every  year  for  want  of 
proper  arrangements  for  bathing.  This  is  a  great 
hardship,  and  should  be  corrected  without  loss  of 
time.  A  good  private  bath  may  be  got  at  all 
times  by  means  of  a  basin  or  bucket  of  water,  and 
a  mitten  made  of  coarse  towelling ;  and  a  bath-glove 
at  the  chemist's,  such  as  is  used  in  Turkey,  costs 
sixpence. 

The  Teeth — most  important  for  good  health — 
may  be  kept  in  excellent  order  to  old  age  by  using, 
at  bedtime,  a  little  fine  salt  on  a  wet  tooth-brush. 
This  keeps  the  gums  red  and  attached  to  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  and  excludes  the  air.  Fisher- 
men's daughters  have  fine  teeth  by  the  use  of  sea 
water — a  valuable  receipt. 

Food. — The  plainer  we  live,  the  better  health 
we  shall  have ;  rich  food  causes  disease ;  sim- 
plicity of  living  should  be  the  rule,  not  pampering 
the  appetite.  One-third  of  the  human  race  is  said 
to  live  on  rice,  another  third  on  Indian  corn  or 
maize.  Animal  food  should  be  used  sparingly, 
once  a  flay.  A  Scotch  merchant  said,  "  In  Man- 
chester I  had  a  number  of  friends.  The  English 
ones  did  not  get  beyond  the  age  of  70,  because  they 
ate  a  meat  lunch,  besides  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 
My  Scotch  friends  ate  less,  and  lived  longer." 


Drink. — Strong  drink  brings  many  thousands 
to  the  grave  before  the  time ;  the  desire  for  it 
grows  on  one,  and  should  be  checked  firmly.  Tem- 
perance in  liquors  should  be  always  practised; 
but  if  one  is  a  slave  to  the  bottle,  then  total 
abstinence  is  necessary.  If  wine  or  spirits  are 
used,  water  should  accompany  them  ;  if  beer, 
it  should  be  of  moderate  strength.  The  least  re- 
flection must  show  the  evil  results  of  raw  spirits  on 
the  stomach  and  general  health.  In  cold  weather 
the  hands  and  feet  feel  colder  after  a  dram,  and  in 
hot  weather  a  fever  heat  ensues.  Grog  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  scurvy  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Tobacco. — Indulgence  in  this  is  termed  "the 
vice  of  the  age."  Boys  under  ten  years  of 
age — aping  men — are  seen  with  pipes,  checking 
their  growth  and  spoiling  their  health  and  looks. 
Some  men  use  tobacco  from  morning  to  night.  A 
gentleman  at  Sheffield  lately  told  me,  "  I  used  to 
smoke  2  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco  as  my  monthly  al- 
lowance. I  began  to  get  paralysed,  and  took 
alarm,  and  left  it  off  entirely,  afraid  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  even  a  moderate  indulgence  in  it."  Some 
gentlemen  I  knew  spent  £50  and  £60  a  year  in 
cigars ;  and  some  workmen  consume  in  smoke  what 
might  go  a  good  way  to  support  their  families. 
If  tobacco  is  used,  it  should  be  in  great  moderation, 
and  not  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Exercise. — Some  trades  require  the  relaxation 
of  walking,  as  tailors  and  shoemakers,  whilst  other 
workmen  have  too  much  of  it ;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  daily  is  necessary  for  good 
health.  Finally,  the  maxim  for  correct  living 
should  be  a  Scriptural  one,  "  Temperate  in  all 
things. " 

"31  gtcetcf)  fort!)  mp  Ijantig  unto  %tyt." 

Psalm  cxliii.  6. 

THE  path  is  steep  and  dreary,  Lord,  and  oftentimes  I 
stray, 

0  tender  Shepherd,  be  my  guide  along  this  thorny  way  ; 

1  trust  Thy  gracious  promise,  Lord,  that  they  who  seek 

shall  find  ; 
I  know  that  nothing  but  Thy  love  can  satisfy  the  mind, 
That  in  the  life  apart  from  God  an  aching  void  must  be, 
And  so  I  stretch  my  hands  in  faith  beseechingly  to  Thee. 

Sometimes  the  darkness  is  so  great,  I  stumble  as  I  go  ; 
Sometimes  I  do  not  feel  Thy  hand,  and  in  my  bitter  woe, 
Ev'n  when  the  mists  disperse  again  before  the  sun's  bright 

rays, 
I  cannot  join  the  little  birds  in  gladsome  songs  of  praise: 
Though  words  of  thanks  be  on  my  lips  for  all  Thy  love 

to  me, 
I  can  but  stretch  my  weary  hands  in  mute  appeal  to  Thee. 

And  oftentimes  in  troubled  seas  of  darkness  and  despair, 
When  heart  and  soul  are  sick  with  fear,  on  Thee  I  cast 

my  care  ; 
I  know  that  Thou  art  mighty,  Lord,  I  bow  beneath  Thy 

will, 
And  clear  above  the  raging  storm  I  hear  Thy  "Peace, 

be  still ; " 
And  so  in  joy  or  sorrow,  Lord,  wherever  I  may  be, 
I  stretch  my  hands  in  perfect  trust  to  Thee,  my  God,  to 

Thee.  I    M.  W. 


FOE  THE  YOUNG :  "  A  LITTLE  GEMPLEMAN." 
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"  &  ILtttle  ffietttpleman."    b7  mona  noel  paton. 


EXT  day  Basil  went  for  a  long 
walk  with  his  "  donkey."  They 
went  far  up  by  the  burn-side,  and 
as  they  walked  along  Basil  told 
Joe  how  nearly  they  had  been  separated  from  one 
another. 

"  What  1 "  gasped  Joe,  in  his  thick  voice,  "  did 
they  think  I  would  harm  you — you  that  kissed  me? 
I  never  harmed  anything  in  my  life.  You  know, 
little  gentleman,  how  the  birds  and  beasts  never 
run  away  from  me.  I  let  the  midges  bite  me,  and 
the  clegs  and  wasps  sting  me,  and  I  never  hurt  them. 
Do  they  think  I'd  hurt  you  that  kissed  me  1  No, 
no ;  I'd  die  sooner  nor  hurt  one  of  these  little 
curls."  And  as  he  spoke  he  wound  one  round  his 
thick  finger. 

"  i"  never  thinked  you'd  hurt  me,"  said  Basil, 
raising  his  clear  eyes  to  the  poor  idiot's  tear-stained 
face.     "  Nobody  ever  hurts  me." 

"  Everybody  hurts  me  but  you,"  was  the  sad  re- 
joinder. Oh,  what  a  world  of  difference  lay  in 
these  two  short  sentences  ! 

"  Where  are  you  goin'  to  take  me  to-day,  Joe  ? " 
asked  the  child.  "  Somewhere  welley  bootiful,  please, 
'cause  you  know  we're  so  happy  to-day." 

"  I'll  take  you  to  the  old  wife  that  lives  up  the 
glen." 

They  walked  on  for  a  long  time,  and  when  Basil's 
little  bare  feet  (for  this  privilege,  too,  was  tacitly 
allowed  him)  began  to  get  sore,  Joe  lifted  him 
tenderly  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  him  lov- 
ingly on. 

"  You're  a  wee  body,  but  you're  far  cleverer  nor 
me.  I'm  an  idiot,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  They  always 
tell  me  so." 

"  Poor  Joe  !"  whispered  the  child,  as  he  stroked 
the  sunburned  cheek ;  "  I  love  you  all  the  same." 

"  Since  the  day  you  kissed  me,"  continued  Joe, 
"  I  haven't  felt  quite  so  dark.  Do  you  think  maybe 
loving  makes  people  clear  V 

"  Yes,  Joe,  I  think  so.  I'll  love  you  welly,  welly 
hard,  an'  I'll  kiss  you  awfully  often,  and  p'rhaps 
some  day  you'll  be  all  right. 

" Ay,  perhaps,"  sighed  he ;  "I  don't  feel  quite 
sure,  though.  If  you  had  come  sooner,  it  ud  have 
been  likelier." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Joe,"  said  Basil,  looking  up 
with  much  seriousness,  "  I  couldn't  have  come  much 


sooner.     I  was  only  a  baby  till  a  welly  little  while 
ago.     I'm  big  now,  but  I  didn't  used  to  be." 

At  last  Joe  and  his  charge  found  themselves 
near  a  little  thatched  cottage,  out  of  the  shape- 
less chimney  of  which  came  a  thin  curl  of  blue- 
gray  smoke.  They  crossed  a  merry  tinkling  burn, 
and  came,  after  some  minutes,  to  the  front  of 
the  cottage.  The  door  was  open,  and  a  sweet 
humming  sound,  such  as  Basil  had  never  before 
heard,  came  out  to  them.  Basil  stepped  to  the 
door  and  looked  in.  By  the  low  peat  fire  sat  an 
old,  old  woman  in  a  white  mutch  bound  round  with 
a  broad  black  ribbon.  Her  foot  was  working  a 
spinning-wheel,  and  she  drew  out  the  threads  with 
her  wrinkled  yellow  hands.  Several  hens  strutted 
about  the  floor,  and,  laying  their  heads  on  one  side, 
looked  with  curious  eyes  at  Basil  peeping  in  at 
them.  A  three-footed  pot  was  on  the  fire,  and  a 
great  clock  ticked  in  a  corner.  The  cottage  was 
not  very  clean,  and  there  was  a  very  smoky  smell 
about  it.  Basil  heard  a  cow  lowing  somewhere  not 
very  far  off,  and  the  wee-wee  of  a  pig  in  the  near 
neighbourhood.  He  was  just  wondering  what  he 
should  say  to  the  old  woman,  when  she  turned 
round,  and  seeing  him,  started  up  from  her  "  creepy" 
with  a  cry  of  suprise. 

"  Wha's  this  1 "  she  exclaimed,  hobbling  towards 
him. 

Some  children  would  have  been  frightened  at 
her,  she  was  so  old  and  so  crumpled  up.  But  why 
should  Basil  be  frightened  ?  No  one  had  ever  hurt 
him  in  his  short,  happy  life,  so  he  feared  no  one. 

"  It's  Basil,  a  little  gempleman,"  answered  the 
boy,  holding  up  his  face  to  be  kissed.  "  Joe  bringed 
me  to  see  you." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  dearie.  It's  a  long  time 
sin'  a  wean  has  crossed  my  threshold.  Ye're  like 
a  blink  o'  the  sun  to  my  auld  een." 

She  led  him  in  as  she  spoke,  and  seated  him  on 
a  stool  beside  the  fire. 

"  Ye  maun  hae  a  piece  an'  a  drink  o'  mulk," 
continued  the  kind  old  woman,  bustling  about  to 
get  all  she  wanted. 

Basil  was  hungry  after  his  long  walk,  and  quite 
willing  to  accept  her  hospitality. 

"  But,  please,"  he  ventured  to  say — "  please  let 
Joe  come  in  and  have  some  too." 

So  Joe  came  in,  and  the  three  sat  down  together. 
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But  first  she  took  Basil  round  to  the  byre  to  see 
her  milk  the  cow,  and  then  she  brought  out  some 
home-made  scones  and  some  beautiful  yellow  fresh 
butter.  Basil  was  a  little  astonished,  and  not  alto- 
gether pleased,  to  see  her  spread  the  butter  with 
her  thumb.  For  a  moment  he  felt  inclined  to 
refuse  the  " piece."  But  then  he  thought  "that 
might  hurt  the  old  woman's  feelings,"  and  being  a 
true  "  little  gemplemau,"  he  took  the  scone,  and 
found  it  very  good,  in  spite  of  having  been 
"  thumbed,"  as  this 
primitive  operation 
is  called.  Very 
happily  they  talked, 
and  Basil  told  her 
all  about  "  his  papa 
and  mamma  and 
everybody." 

At  last  Joe  be- 
gan to  get  restless, 
and  to  glance  out 
at  the  sinking  sun  ; 
and  after  a  little 
time   they  rose   to 

go- 

"You'll  come 
again,  my  dearie," 
pleaded  the  old  wo- 
man as  she  kissed 
him  and  put  a  bas- 
ket of  new-laid  eggs 
into  his  little  hand. 
"  Ye  inak  me  young 
again  wi'  yer  bricht 
sunny  face.  Ye'll 
come  again  ?"  And 
so  he  did.  Often 
and  often  Basil  with 
his  "  donkey  "  tra- 
velled up  the  glen 
to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  with  the  old  woman,  to  brighten  her  lonely 
life  and  to  warm  her  old  heart  with  his  innocence, 
and  honest,  loving  prattle. 

It  was  strange  how  much  happiness  this  little 


boy  managed  to  diffuse  around  him.  Everybody 
loved  him  ;  many  of  the  "  daft  folk "  besides  Joe 
grew  brighter  in  the  sunshine  of  his  smile.  The 
old  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  shore  watched  for 
him  every  day  with  longing  eyes.  Every  day 
some  present  was  sent  to  the  "  little  gempleman  " 
from  one  or  another  of  his  many  friends  about  the 
place.  Basil  was  certainly  the  very  happiest  little 
boy  I  ever  saw.  And  no  wonder.  People  who  are 
loved  are  always  happy.     But  then  they  must,  like 

Basil,  be  true  and 
loving  little  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  or 
they  will  not  be 
loved.  Basil  had 
the  very  greatest 
belief  in  loving,  and 
as  he  watched  the 
improvement  in 
Joe,  his  belief  in 
it  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold. The  dull 
look  had  gone  out 
of  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  fellow;  they 
were  now  lit  up, 
if  not  with  intelli- 
gence, at  least  with 
joy  and  affection. 
He  never  now  quar- 
relled with  his  sha- 
dow or  shrank  away 
from  humanbeings; 
the  gates  of  heaven 
had  been  opened  to 
him,  the  world  was 
no  longer  empty; 
he  knew  what  it 
was  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  to  have 
soft  arms  round  his 
neck,  a  trusting  little  hand  in  his,  clear  unshrinking 
eyes  looking  into  his  without  fear  or  repugnance, 
and  he  became  human  in  the  warmth  of  this  new 
experience.  To  be  continued. 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL,  EDINBURGH.1 


As  the  door  opened  we  heard  all  the  little  voices 
cease,  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us,  and 
a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  sunny  room.  There 
were  cots  with  small  white  faces  peeping  up,  and 
suffering  little  souls  too  tired  to  look  up  at  all ; 
wise-faced  little  men  with  crutches,  making  short, 
experimental  journeys  across  the  floor  ;  motherly 
maidens  dressing  dolls ;  and  a  nurse,  bright-eyed 


and  pleasant,  standing  by  the  fire.  For  a  moment 
we  did  not  speak,  and  I  think  at  first  we  saw 
the  children  through  eyes  that  were  dimmed  with 
pity  and  regret.  Poor  little  child-martyrs,  how 
patient  they  looked  !  When  we  saw  those  wee, 
wistful  faces,  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  never  do 
enough  to  make  amends  for  being  ourselves  so 
strong  and  well  and  happy. 


1  From  "WBB  Joh.nny  :"  A  Hospital  Sketch  from  Life.     By  Miss  M.  M.  Esdaile.     Paisley :  J.  &  R.  Parlane. 
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Sermon. 

LITTLE  STRENGTH. 

By  the  Rev.  Henky  Wallis  Smith,  Kirknewton. 

"  I  know  thy  works  ;  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little 
strength,  and  hast  kept  My  word,  and  hast  not  denied 
My  name." — Revelation  iii.  8. 

DATHER,  thou  hast  little  strength.  This  epistle 
-L*'  was  sent  to  a  minister  who  was  conscious  of 
much  personal  infirmity,  and  who  presided  over  a 
church  which  was  weak  probably  in  number, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Yet  it  is  peculiarly  full  of 
praise,  and  comfort,  and  promise.  This  surely  is  a 
fact  worth  noting.  "  Little  strength  "  is  often  an 
excuse  for  negligence  or  despondency.  We  see 
here  how  much  it  had  done  and  had  yet  to  do  in 
a  faithful  church. 

Our  subject  is  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  those 
Christians  who  have  little  strength. 

I.  Their  Duties.  First  comes  obedience.  "  Thou 
hast  kept  My  word."  If  the  weak  cannot  do  much, 
they  can  at  least  keep  Christ's  word.  Every  one 
of  His  commandments  implies  a  promise  that  He 
will  enable  His  people  to  do  what  He  enjoins,  and 
the  weak  and  the  strong  are  alike  in  their  insuffi- 
ciency of  themselves,  in  their  power  t^  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  them. 

Moreover,  Christ's  commands  are  specially  suited 
for  the  weak  in  the  protection  which  they  give  them. 
They  are  so  many  marks  set  up  to  point  out  the 
way  we  should  take,  and  to  warn  us  of  its  dangers. 
If  you  complain  of  your  ignorance,  here  is  light  for 
you.  If  you  are  afraid  of  falls,  here  is  help  for  you. 
If  you  can  do  little,  here  is  all  that  Christ  asks 
from  you,  and  that  put  in  the  form  most  suitable 
for  you.  Do  it  in  His  name,  and  out  of  weakness 
you  will  be  made  strong. 

A  second  service  to  be  offered  by  weakness  is 
faithfulness.  "Thou  hast  not  denied  My  name." 
There  is  an  indication  here  of  a  successful  struggle 
made  by  the  Church  of  Philadelphia.  To  deny 
Christ's  name,  to  be  ashamed  of  Him,  is  indeed 
the  peculiar  temptation  of  the  weak.  They  are 
pressed  down  by  men  of  greater  influence,  and  they 
have  very  little  power  of  self-defence.  But  the 
strength  of  weakness  lies  in  its  leading  a  man  to 
say,  "  I  cannot  forsake  my  Lord.  Whatever  others 
may  do,  I  am  too  weak  to  stand  alone.  I  owe 
everything  to  Him.  I  cannot  do  without  Him.  I 
must  confess  Him  before  men."     If  you  will  not 
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lose  hold  of  Him  who  alone  can  keep  you  from 
falling,  that  is  the  resolution  which  all  of  you — 
even  the  weakest — must  carry  out.  In  your  own 
position,  however  humble  it  may  be — in  your  homes, 
with  your  neighbours,  your  fellow-workmen — you 
are  bound  to  see  that  you  do  not,  from  fear  of  man, 
follow  the  world's  way  and  do  what  is  wrong 
because  wrong-doing  is  so  common.  Remember 
that  the  secret  of  stedfastness  in  danger  is  not  to 
be  sure  of  yourself  like  Peter,  not  to  trust  in  some 
safe  compromise,  some  refuge  of  lies,  but  to  know 
your  weakness  and  cleave  to  the  Saviour.  He  will 
give  you  grace  to  be  faithful. 

A  third  service  offered  by  weakness  is  patience. 
"  Thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  My  patience,"  that  is 
the  patience  enjoined  by  Christ  in  His  word, 
"  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 
This  is  always  the  Church's  duty,  enforced  always 
by  the  Church's  weakness.  We  cannot  hope  at 
once  to  bring  the  conflict  with  evil  to  an  end.  We 
must  stand  fast,  and  bear,  and  wait.  So  the  weak 
disciples,  with  the  great  work  of  converting  the 
world  laid  on  them,  waited  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
So  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  have,  in  every  age 
and  clime,  had  to  wait,  repeating  the  same  truth 
over  and  over  again  to  unwilling  ears,  believing 
that  in  the  end  it  must  prevail.  And  the  story  of 
the  conversion  of  the  world  illustrates  the  experi- 
ence of  every  Christian.  Just  as  by  patience  man 
slowly  penetrates  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
learns  how  to  master  those  tremendous  forces  before 
which  he  seems  utterly  powerless,  so  by  patience 
also,  the  weakest  can,  in  daily  life,  extract  good  out 
of  evil — finding  the  peace  of  God  which  .passeth  all 
understanding  in  the  midst  of  distractions  and  dis- 
appointments, and  becoming  strong  in  the  Lord  from 
the  very  pressure  of  infirmity  and  suffering  borne  for 
His  sake  and  in  dependence  on  His  grace.  See,  my 
friends,  that  you  learn  the  lessons  which  your  "  little 
strength "  should  teach  you.  You  complain  of 
your  weakness  in  some  particular  point,  your  hasty 
temper,  your  sharp  tongue,  your  over-sensitiveness 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  your  proneness  to  be  over 
much  disturbed  by  the  daily  cares  and  worries  of 
life,  your  lack  of  ability  to  fix  your  mind  on  spiritual 
things,  the  power  which  some  bodily  infirmity  has 
over  you  in  exciting  irritation  or  weakening  your 
active  usefulness.  Then  here  is  a  call  to  greater 
perseverance  in  watching  over  your  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  deeds.  The  deep-rooted  evil  will  not 
disappear  at  once.     But  patient  perseverance  in 
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well-doing  will  give  you  the  victory  at  last,  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

II.  But  while  "  little  strength  "  gives  no  exemp- 
tion from  daily  duties,  it  actually  provides  special  op- 
potivnities  of  Christian  usefulness.  Hear  our  Lord's 
assurance  to  the  weak  at  Philadelphia — the  weak 
everywhere — "  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it."  The  expres- 
sion is  one  which  we  find  repeated  more  than  once 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  with  reference  to  the 
openings  which  he  found  for  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christ ;  and  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  here 
seems  plain  from  what  is  said  in  the  next  verse  of 
the  honour  to  be  rendered  to  the  Christians  of 
Philadelphia  even  by  their  enemies.  In  the  storm 
of  persecution,  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  on  the 
Church,  their  position  would  be  so  strong,  their  in- 
fluence over  the  heathen  so  great,  that  the  Jews, 
their  former  persecutors,  would  actually  flee  to  them 
for  protection. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  often  the  usefulness  of  those 
who  think  themselves  weak.  How  large  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Church  must  be  done  by  them,  if 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  mothers  of  families 
among  the  poor.  Of  all  members  of  the  Christian 
congregation,  they  seem  to  have  the  least  influence. 
Occupied  from  day  to  day  with  a  round  of  house- 
hold toils,  they  live  and  die  unnoticed  and  unknown 
— seldom  seen  far  from  their  own  door — having 
little  or  no  time  to  read  or  think — and  often  pre- 
vented for  months  from  going  to  the  House  of  God. 
Yet  how  truly  has  God  set  before  them  an  open 
door  !  How  much  does  the  highest  welfare  of  their 
households  and  families  depend  on  what  they  do  to 
maintain  and  nourish  the  spiritual  life  of  their 
husbands,  to  give  a  truly  Christian  training  to  the 
children  who  are  so  much  by  their  side,  and  whose 
characters  are  so  largely  moulded  by  them  ?  How 
mighty  is  the  strength  of  those  weak  ones  for  good 
and  evil,  and  that  to  generations  yet  unborn  ! 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  you,  working  men. 
Though  your  individual  influence  is  small,  your 
combined  influence  is  enormous.  You  form  the 
large  majority  of  the  community.  You  have  the 
largest  share  in  the  membership  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  therefore  the  life  of  the  Church  ought, 
in  great  measure,  to  be  expressed  by  you.  Are 
you  doing  all  in  your  power  for  the  general  good  1 
Are  you  not  looking  too  much  to  others  for  the 
cure  of  the  evils  which  beset  you  ?  Does  not  the 
very  greatness  of  the  temptations  to  which  you  are 
exposed  lead  you  too  much  to  "  keep  yourselves  to 
yourselves,"  as  you  say,  so  that  your  example  and 
influence  are  to  a  great  extent  lost?  Yet  all  the 
while  there  is  set  before  you  an  open  door,  which 
no  man  can  shut.  Let  your  light  shine.  Unite  to 
brand  with  the  censure  of  a  healthy,  public  opinion, 
the  intemperance,  the  profanity,  the  vile  and  filthy 
language,  the  questionable  habits,  which  are  so 
miserably  common.     Stand  by  each  other  in  the 


common  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  duty  and 
tone  of  conversation,  to  discourage  idleness,  to  foster 
in  labour  and  recreation  whatever  is  good  and  true ; 
and  you  who  now  think  yourselves  so  weak  will 
find  yourselves  possessed  of  an  irresistible  power 
for  good. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  our  Church, 
is  it  not  true  that  a  great  number,  I  fear  I  may 
say  the  majority,  of  her  members  make  their  in- 
ability to  do  much  an  excuse  for  doing  next  to 
nothing  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  ?  But  before 
you  weak  ones  an  open  door  is  set.  You  have 
little  strength,  but  you  can  interest  yourselves  in 
your  church's  work,  you  can  offer  up  prayer  for  it, 
you  can  give  something,  however  little,  for  it.  And, 
believe  me,  that  it  would  be  like  the  passage  from 
death  to  life  in  most  of  our  congregations,  if  the 
many  who  have  little  strength  would  only  unite  to 
work  for  their  Lord. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  seem  utterly  power- 
less— the  very  poor,  the  sorely  afflicted,  those  who 
feel  themselves  only  a  burden  to  others.  But  still 
to  them  I  would  say,  Christ  has  set  before  you  an 
open  door,  which  no  man  can  shut.  He  is  giving 
you  an  opportunity  of  setting  before  others  an 
example  such  as  those  who  are  in  health  and  pros- 
perity cannot  give,  of  faith,  of  patience,  of  resigna- 
tion, of  Christian  cheerfulness  under  pain  and 
sorrow.  He  is  making  you  the  occasion  for  teach- 
ing others  kindness,  and  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice. 
How  many  are  the  families  who  know  the  blessing 
brought  by  a  sick  child,  a  confirmed  invalid,  an 
aged  Christian ! 

Even  the  children  can  do  something  for  Christ. 
By  your  cheerful  obedience,  your  care  for  the  young, 
you  can  brighten  your  parents'  homes,  and  lighten 
their  burdens.  By  setting  a  good  example  to  your 
companions,  by  checking  what  is  evil  in  them,  and 
helping  them  in  what  is  good,  you  may  teach  them 
wholesome  lessons  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

And  all  of  us,  without  exception,  have  a  door 
open  to  a  throne  of  grace,  where  we  can  lay  our 
weakness  before  our  God  and  ask  Him  to  give  us 
the  help  we  need,  to  pour  down  blessings  on  kin- 
dred, and  friends,  and  neighbours,  and  the  whole 
world 

These  are  some  of  the  opportunities  of  "  little 
strength."  Rightly  used,  they  will  bring  a  glorious 
reward.  Those  who  have  been  faithful  in  few 
things  will  be  made  rulers  over  many  things. 
The  weak  on  earth  will  be  made  the  strong  and 
stately  columns  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  "  Him 
that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  My  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out : 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  My  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  My  God,  which  is  new 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 
My  God  :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  My  new  name." 
Such  is  Christ's  promise  here.  Thus  will  He  al- 
ways fulfil  His  word,  "  My  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness." 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  V. 

JOHN  CAMERON  was  like  a  great  many  young  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  tolerably  well  educated,  good- 
looking,  well  dressed,  and  acquainted  with  all  that 
interested  his  generation.  To  look  at  him,  to  talk  to 
him,  there  was  nothing  in  him  which  was  much  different 
from  those  who  were  his  social  superiors,  and  who  pos- 
sessed that  advantage  of  wealth  which  tells  for  so  much 
at  all  times.  He  was  only  a  clerk  in  an  office,  and  yet 
he  might  have  been  a  young  duke,  or  the  son  of  a  Prime 
Minister.  His  father  a  poor  navy  captain,  his  home  not 
much  more  than  a  cottage,  he  yet  felt  himself  to  belong 
to  the  grade  of  those  who  were  the  highest  and  the  most 
honourable  in  the  land.  And  so  he  was,  so  far  as  all  that 
is  best  in  that  grade  is  concerned.  If  he  had  not  the 
ease  of  high  society,  at  least  he  had  perfectly  good 
manners,  without  vulgarity,  and  quite  without  preten- 
sions. He  was  a  gentleman,  than  which  there  is  no 
higher  title  :  a  king  himself  can  be  no  more.  But  if  it 
may  be  said  that  what  is  good  in  itself  is  ever  unfortunate 
for  its  possessors,  it  was  unfortunate  for  John,  as  it  is  for 
many  another  youth,  that  there  was  no  outward  difference 
between  him  and  the  wealthiest  or  most  highly  placed. 
We  can  never  nowadays  establish  over  again  the  external 
marks  of  differing  rank  which  once  existed  among  us. 
Equality,  in  appearance  at  least,  has  become  the  rule.  And 
John  saw  very  little  reason  why  he  should  not  have  every- 
thing that  the  others  had,  who  were  no  better  than  he,  and 
yet  had  unbounded  leisure  to  do  what  they  pleased,  and 
money  to  pay  for  all  their  whims  and  pleasures.  He  had  no 
money  for  anything  beyond  what  was  necessary — or  at 
least  the  very  smallest  margin,  "something  in  his  pocket," 
and  no  more.  He  was  a  great  deal  worse  off  in  this  parti- 
cular than  his  contemporaries  in  the  rank  of  Robbie  Baird. 
They  were  like  each  other,  much  the  same  in  their  means, 
one  no  richer,  no  more  at  ease  than  the  other ;  and  wherever 
they  went  they  were  each  other's  equals,  a  young  fisher, 
a  young  working-man,  being  very  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  The  drawback  in  John's  case  was  that  he 
was  exactly  like  everybody  else  who  is  called  a  gentleman, 
and  gentlemen,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  highest  rank  that 
exists  anywhere.  He  looked  as  well,  and  he  talked  as 
well,  as  any  young  duke.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so 
far,  for  dukes  are  not  plenty  anywhere,  though  there  is  a 
very  good  supply  of  them  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  easier  to 
say  that  he  looked  just  as  well,  and  possessed  the  same  kind 
of  manners,  and  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  officers, 
for  instance,  or  any  of  the  young  landed  gentry  about 
Edinburgh  :  and  the  dreadful  drawback  was,  that  while 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  also  the  case  that  John  was  only 
a  poor  clerk,  who  had  no  money,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  in  the  office  all  day  long.  He  liked  the  same 
amusements  that  they  liked  ;  though  there  was  this  great 
difference  between  them — which  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing a  hard  case — that  while  they  could  indulge  in  their 
pleasures  as  much  as  they  liked,  he  was  bound  to  his 
desk,  and  had  to  be  copying  letters,  and  adding  up  dull 
accounts,  while  they  were  enjoying  themselves.  This 
was  bad  enough  even  when  he  only  knew  at  a  distance  of 
their  pleasures,  but  when  this  good-looking,  well-man- 
nered youth  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  members  of 
the  idle  class  of  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  was 
conscious  of  their  pleasures  at  a  distance,  but  saw  them 
close  at  hand,  and  saw  the  others  trooping  off  to  them, 
and  was  urged  and  entreated  to  join  them,  and  laughed 
at  for  a  humbug  when  he  pleaded  his  duty,  John  felt  his 
case  harder  still.  He  thought  it  was  veiy  hard  —  not 
that  he  blamed  anybody,  or  believed  that  any  one  was 
to  blame  ;  but  only  it  was  hard  to  work  while  others 
were  amusing  themselves,  hard  to  be  poor  while  so  many 
were  rich.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  his  parents,  for  they, 


too,  had  been  poor  all  their  lives,  and  had  taken  very  little 
amusement ;  and  unless  John  had  gone  so  far  as  to  regret 
that  he  had  ever  been  born,  he  could  not  grumble  at 
them  ;  but  he  was  far  from  regretting  that  he  had  been 
born.  He  felt  within  him  the  greatest  possible  power  of 
enjoying  life,  and  a  thirst  for  more  and  more  enjoyment. 
When  the  sun  shone  in  those  bright  summer  mornings,  it 
was  hard  work  for  him  to  keep  still  at  his  desk.  He 
wanted  to  be  away,  to  be  in  movement,  to  be  walking 
through  the  fresh  morning  air  like  the  others,  enjoying 
the  brightness,  and  his  own  strength  and  youth.  And 
thousands  more  must  have  felt  like  John,  save  that  some 
master  themselves,  and  work  all  the  harder,  shutting 
their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  and  some  play 
with  the  temptation,  and  pause  in  their  work,  and  let 
the  pen  hang  idly  in  their  fingers,  or  the  book  flutter  its 
unclosed  leaves  while  that  voice  steals  into  their  hearts. 
A  century  ago  or  more,  writers  were  fond  of  an  allegory 
which  was  called  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  also  by  mauy 
other  names.  They  were  for  ever  telling  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  stood  at  the  point  where  two  roads  joined, 
and  was  invited  to  follow  them  by  two  fair  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Duty,  and  the  other  Pleasure.  It  is  a 
formal,  old-fashioned  tale,  which  we  have  all  read  dozens 
of  1  times  in  old  books  ;  but  it  is  always  happening  over 
again,  though  we  no  longer  make  it  into  an  allegory.  He 
who  chooses  Duty  has  the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run,  and 
the  other  one,  the  foolish  youth  who  takes  Pleasure  by 
the  hand,  knows  well  enough  that  he  does  it  at  his  peril, 
and  to  his  own  harm.  There  is  scarcely  one  who  is  so 
foolish  as  not  to  know  this,  that  he  does  it  to  his  own 
harm.  We  all  deceive  ourselves,  but  self-deception  sel- 
dom goes  so  far  as  to  ignore  this.  When  a  young  man  is 
foolish,  when  he  goes  away  after  his  own  follies,  and 
leaves  his  work  behind  him,  he  knows  that  he  will  suffer 
for  it.  But  the  pleasure  is  at  hand,  and  the  suffering  is 
a  little  farther  off,  and  he  takes  the  pleasure.  This  pro- 
cess has  repeated  itself  ever  since  the  world  began. 

And  John  Cameron  knew  it  as  well  as  any  one  ;  he  was 
quite  aware  that,  if  he  would  do  well,  he  should  keep  to 
his  work  early  and  late,  and  endeavour  to  take  pleasure 
in  it,  and  qualify  himself  for  it  more  and  more,  and  please 
his  employers,  and  get  a  good  name  for  himself.  He  knew 
that  in  no  other  way  than  this  could  he  ever  make  any 
progress,  or  be  better  off,  or  a  more  considerable  person 
than  he  was  now.  And  he  wanted  very  much  to  be  a 
more  considerable  person  ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  as 
possible  that  he  could  remain  just  as  he  was  all  his  life  ; 
of  course,  it. was  a  necessity  that  he  should  "get  on. "  But 
he  knew  veiy  well  that,  living  as  he  did  now,  he  could  never 
"get  on  ;"  and  yet  he  wanted  the  one,  and  did  the  other. 
Could  anything  more  foolish,  more  mad,  be  imagined?  Yet 
there  are  hundreds,  thousands — no  man  can  count  how 
many — who  are  doing  exactly  the  same.  I  suppose  he 
tried  never  to  think  of  it  at  all,  and  when  he  was  obliged 
to  think  of  it,  he  called  himself  a  fool  and  decided  that 
to-morrow  would  make  a  difference.  To-morrow  is 
always  such  a  resource  !  but  people  constantly  forget  that 
by  the  time  it  comes  it  has  turned  into  to-day.  When 
John  walked  into  Edinburgh  that  Sunday  evening  with 
his  mother's  few  pound  notes  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
great  many  good  resolutions.  He  had  been  very  gloomy 
and  ill-tempered  at  home,  making  things  much  worse, 
and  giving  his  parents  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  himself,  as  he  really  was,  he  was  angry  with 
their  interference  and  determined  to  take  his  own  way. 
But  in  his  heart  he  felt  veiy  differently.  He  thought 
that  to-morrow  would  see  him  a  new  man,  that  he  would 
certainly  be  at  the  office  in  good  time,  that  he  would 
listen  to  no  temptations,  that  he  would  set  his  face  like 
a  flint,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  everything  that  could 
beguile  him.  These  pound  notes  in  his  pocket  made 
him  more  light  of  heart,  and  yet  stung  him  with  com- 
punctions. He  knew  well  enough  that  the  money  could 
be  ill  spared — the  old  folks'  money,  the  little  store 
that  was  set  apart  for  some  purpose — how  could  he  tell 
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what  purpose  i  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  him 
in  any  way  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  report  to  them. 
Of  that  John  felt  confident,  shaking  back  his  hair  from 
his  forehead  with  a  half-indignant  movement  of  his  head, 
as  he  walked  on  and  on  towards  the  Edinburgh  lights. 

But  next  morning  ! — it  was  to-day  then,  no  longer 
to-morrow — and,  though  he  had  still  a  lingering  sense 
that  the  Sabbath  evening  should  be  otherwise  occupied, 
he  had  spent  a  merry  hour  or  two  with  some  of  his 
friends  after  he  came  back.  Merry,  John  supposed  when 
he  got  up  with  a  little  headache  in  the  morning — noisy  at 
all  events  ;  and  some  of  the  fellows  certainly  made  fools 
of  themselves,  and  he  was  not  so  early  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  But  still  he  was  in  time  for  the  office  and  to 
keep  his  word.  And,  though  it  was  a  lovely  morning, 
he  turned  Ids  back  upon  it,  and  went  steadily  to  his 
business.  He  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  big  windows 
of  the  club,  where  several  of  liis  friends  were  wont  to  be 
visible  as  he  passed,  but  it  was  too  early  for  them  ;  thay, 
John  reflected  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  had  .no  need  to 
get  up  as  he  did  by  skreigh  of  day.  Skreigh  of  day 
meant  a  little  before  nine  o'clock ;  it  was  not  so  very 
early  ;  but  still  it  was  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  superior- 
ity that  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  the  very  first  who  had 
arrived.  Mr.  Scrimgeour  himself  was  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  gave  a  humph  !  of  audible  astonishment 
when  he  saw  John.  This  early  appearance  gave  him  one 
or  two  unusual  tilings  to  do.  He  had  to  take  out  the 
books  from  the  safe,  an  office  generally  fulfilled  by  one 
of  the  elders. 

"  What's  come  of  Johnston  ?"  Mr.  Scrimgeour  said  in 
liis  sharp  voice  ;  "the  man  must  be  ill,  or  something's  the 
matter.  Who  ever  saw  him  out  of  this  office  at  five 
minutes  to  ten,  or  yon  in  it  ?'' 

John  was  tempted  to  make  some  hasty  reply,  but  he 
restrained  himself.  The  French  say  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  which  may  be  roughly  translated  that 
nothing  is  so  steady  in  well-doing  as  the  superior  virtue 
which  has  got  up  (for  once  in  a  way)  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  is  the  first  at  the  office.  And  there  was  another 
thing  he  did  that  morning,  which  had  a  still  greater 
effect  upon  him.  Johnston,  the  cashier,  being  absent, 
John  received  a  payment  of  money  due  to  the  firm,  with, 
for  the  moment,  a  most  gleeful  consciousness  of  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  circumstance.  He  had  to  take  Mr. 
Scrimgeour  his  letters  the  next  moment,  which  the  post- 
man brought  just  then,  bringing  himself  also  sundry  com- 
munications, which  took  down— the  mere  outside  appear- 
ance of  them — a  great  deal  of  John's  glee.  He  thrust 
them  into  his  desk,  and  the  money  with  them,  while  he 
carried  the  letters  to  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  room.  And  just 
then  the  others,  some  detained  by  one  circumstance, 
some  by  another,  began  to  appear  one  by  one,  and  John, 
as  the  early  bird,  was  made  the  subject  of  much  joking. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  in  that  character,  everybody 
said.  He  thought  it  went  a  little  too  far.  He  was  not 
fond  of  being  laughed  at,  even  in  an  innocent  way,  and 
this  kind  of  pleasantry  is  an  edge  tool.  The  jest  was  a 
reproach,  and  cut  both  ways.  And  the  recollection  of 
those  blue  envelopes,  which  he  had  thrust  into  his  desk, 
haunted  him,  and  made  his  temper  less  patient.  He 
seemed  to  see  them,  and  read  them  through  the  wood  of 
the  desk,  and  through  the  tough  envelopes.  He  knew 
what  would  be  in  them — figures  which  he  knew  by  heart, 
which  he  tried  to  forget,  but  could  not,  accompanied  by 
threats  which  made  him  .sick,  yet  which  he  pushed  off 
from  him,  and  would  not  think  of.  Generally  he  made 
no  reply  at  all  to  these  missives.  What  could  he  say  ? 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  him  to  put  himself  on  a  throne, 
■  himself  tin-  Prince  of  Wales,  as  to  pay  them  ; 
and  what  excuse  had  he  to  give  that  anybody  would 
!  lb-  could  not  say,  In  six  months,  in  a  year,  I 
will  pay  you.  He  was  not  like  those  happier  people  who 
know  they  have  .something  to  "come  in  to,"  and  who 
have  some  reason  to  ask  a  creditor  to  wait.  John  knew 
that  he  had  nothing  to  corne  in  to  ;  he  knew  lie  had  been 


mad  to  run  up  such  bills,  and  he  did  not  know  where 
to  turn,  how  to  get  the  money,  or  half,  or  quarter  part  of 
the  money.  What  did  he  think  would  come  of  it  ?  He 
tried  not  to  think  at  all.  He  did  not  open  those  terrible 
blue  envelopes.  What  good  could  it  do  ?  One  time  or 
other  the  catastrophe  would  come,  he  could  not  prevent 
it,  he  could  not  even  postpone  it  that  he  knew  of ;  he  was 
helpless.  He  felt  his  mother's  pound  notes  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  was  almost  glad  that  they  could  be  of  no  use  to 
satisfy  the  harpies,  as  he  called  them,  who  were  putting 
out  their  horrible  claws  to  devour  him.  John  had  got, 
by  degrees,  to  think  himself  an  unfortunate  victim  of 
these  harpies.  He  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  ask 
the  price  of  many  things  which  stood  against  him  in 
these  bills,  but  he  felt  sure  they  had  charged  him  two  or 
three  times  too  much,  and  that  they  were  harpies  to  be 
held  off  as  long  as  possible.  He  pushed  these  communi- 
cations away  into  his  desk,  and  would  not  open  them  ; 
but  they  took  away  all  the  pleasure  of  the  morning,  and 
that  little  glow  of  virtue  which  had  made  the  day  begin 
so  pleasantly.  Though  he  had  not  opened  them,  he  knew 
they  were  there  ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  mis- 
take so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  they  spoiled 
his  morning  for  him.  When  harpies  of  this  kind  have 
any  hold  on  you,  they  fix  their  clutches  in  your  flesh 
always  at  the  least  suitable  moment,  at  the  time  when 
it  will  do  you  the  most  harm.  Monday  morning,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  week,  the  turning  over  of  a  new 
leaf,  when  he  was  in  such  excellent  time,  and  with  such 
excellent  dispositions  !  John  felt  that  they  spoiled  his 
morning  for  him,  and  his  work,  and  everything  He 
did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  fault  of  his  in  it.  He 
felt  disposed  to  fling  the  book  he  was  posting  up  out  of 
the  window,  and  throw  the  letters  he  had  to  copy  in  the 
face  of  the  chief  clerk  who  gave  them  to  him.  What 
would  it  matter  ?  Sooner  or  later  "  a  smash "  must 
come.  He  knew  very  well  it  must  come  ;  and  there  is  a 
despair  which  is  of  kin  to  folly,  as  well  as  that  sombre 
despair  which  is  woe.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  put  on 
his  hat  and  go  out  into  the  delightful  air  and  sunshine 
which  was  so  bright,  and  see  what  those  fellows  were 
about.  Most  likely  "  a  smash  "  would  come  in  their 
case  too,  one  time  or  other  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they 
were  not  shut  up  in  an  office  ;  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, they  were  taking  their  fling  and  getting  the  good 
of  their  life.  As  John  went  on  writing  languidly,  making 
mistakes,  and  losing  his  time,  not  thinking  what  he  was 
writing,  he  said  to  himself,  that  he  had  neither  one  thing 
nor  another,  neither  the  gaiety  and  enjoyment  which 
were  worth  having,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  smash,  nor  yet 
the  self-denial  which  might  do  him  some  good  at  the 
end.  He  was  only  half  and  half,  falling  between  two 
stools,  getting  the  good  of  neither  way.  What  if  he 
were  to  dash  off,  and  throw  it  all  up,  and  take  his  fling, 
as  he  had  said  to  Isabel,  so  that  the  smash  might  come 
and  be  got  over,  and  everything  come  to  an  end  ?  But, 
alas  !  his  fling,  John  felt,  could  not  go  much  farther  than 
his  poor  mother's  one-pound  notes.  So  he  went  on 
languidly  copying  his  letters,  wishing  they  were  at — 
Jericho,  wherever  that  may  be  :  and  now  and  then  look- 
ing longingly  out,  and  listening  to  the  pleasant  hum  of 
voices  and  noises  from  outside.  All  this  time  he  had  for- 
gotten about  the  money  which  he  had  received  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  which  he  had  flung  into  his 
desk,  along  with  thosef,blue  envelopes,  in  impatience  and 
despite.  It  had  gone  out  of  his  head  altogether.  If  he 
had  remembered,  he  would  have  given  it  over  to  John- 
ston, the  cashier,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  a 
thought. 

And  unwilling  as  he  was,  and  out  of  heart  as  he  was, 
John  kept  at  his  desk  all  the  morning.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  for  him  if  he  had  taken  more  in- 
terest in  his  work.  It  would  have  been  more  amusing 
for  one  thing,  and  he  would  have  got  on  faster,  instead 
of  going  wrong  in  his  additions  more  than  once,  not  from 
any  failure  of  arithmetic,  but  because  he  could  not  fix 
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his  mind  to  it.  He  felt  this  himself,  and  once  more 
lamented  vaguely  over  himself  that  he  was  falling  be- 
tween two  stools.  Why  couldn't  he  he  like  Johnston, 
whose  pride  was  in  his  books,  and  who  would  rather  see 
them  all  in  order,  agreeing  to  a  fraction,  and  with  every 
entry  looking  like  copperplate,  than  look  on  at  the  most 
exciting  race,  or  contemplate  the  most  beautiful  landscape 
in  the  world  ?  or  like  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  own  pleasure,  who  went 
where  he  pleased,  and  spent  as  much  money  as  he  pleased, 
and  did  exactly  what  he  thought  proper  1  Ah,  Mansfield  ! 
John  resolved  that  he  would  not  have  him  at  Wallyford, 
but  among  men  he  was  a  nice  fellow  enough  ;.  and  what 
a  thing  to  be  like  that,  to  be  able  to  do  anything  you 
pleased !  That,  or  to  be  like  Johnston,  who  took  such 
pleasure  in  what  he  had  to  do.  John  sighed,  and  thought 
himself  an  ill-used  man,  ill-used  by  Providence,  who  had 
not  given  him  the  right  dispositions  for  his  fate,  and  as 
he  sighed,  he  closed  his  book  and  got  his  hat,  and  went 
out  to  have  his  luncheon.  In  the  most  rigid  of  offices, 
to  be  sure,  the  young  men  must  get  hungry  like  other 
people,  and  must  go  out  to  lunch. 

And  how  sweet  the  day  was  outside"!  and  as  he  went 
out  whistling  softly  with  pleasure  to  be  freed,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  in  his  pocket  his  mother's  poor  little 
notes.  They  had  been  put  into  his  hands  with  the  very 
generosity  of  trust,  far  above  common  calculations.  He 
had  felt  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  the  words  his 
father  had  said,  "  We  will  never  make  him  good  by  force  ; " 
it  is  true  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  house  after  that, 
keeping  up  an  air  of  resentment ;  but  in  his  heart  he  had 
felt  them  profoundly,  and  the  tears  had  been  in  his  eyes 
as  he  walked  into  Edinburgh,  blurring  the  cheerful  lights 
as  he  approached  the  town.  But  then  that  was  last 
night,  and  this  was  to-day.  And  he  did  not  mean  to 
put  them  to  any  bad  use  ;  but  since  they  were  too  few  to 
pay  anybody,  to  do  any  good  with,  what  harm  was  there 
in  getting  a  little  pleasure  out  of  them  ?  No  one  wanted 
him  to  deny  himself  now  and  then  an  innocent  pleasure. 
As  he  thus  came  out  of  the  office,  open  to  every  tempta- 
tion, and,  in  short,  looking  out  for  something  or  some- 
body to  tempt  him,  a  dogcart  suddenly  drew  up  with  a 
great  clang  and  tumult  precisely  in  front  of  him.  "  Here's 
Cameron,"  cried  some  one,  and  he  was  hailed  at  once  by 
two  other  voices.  There  was  just  one  corner  where  an- 
other could  perch,  and  they  were  all  going  somewhere, 
half  a  dozen  miles  off,  where  something  was  going  on — 
something,  what  did  it  matter  what  ? — one  excuse  was  as 
good  as  another.  "Jump  up  quick,  we  lunch  there,"  his 
comrades  cried.  If  John  hesitated  just  long  enough  to 
have  a  second  appeal  made  to  him,  and  an  adjuration  to 
"Look  sharp,  or  we  shall  miss  the  fun  !"  was  that  not 
enough  to  satisfy  conscience  ?  "  I  really  oughtn't,  you 
know ;  I  ought  to  get  back  to  the  office  in  the  after- 
noon," he  said,  as  he  jumped  up  behind.  "  Never  mind, 
we'll  be  back  in  good  time,"  the  driver,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mansfield,  said  consolingly.  And  perhaps 
he  meant  it ;  and  perhaps  John  meant  it  too,  and 
believed  what  his  friend  said.  When  one  wishes  to  be- 
lieve anything,  it  is  astonishing  how  easily  one  can  do 
it ;  and  off  the  party  went  with  a  great  deal  of  chatter 
and  laughter;  the  horse  went  admirably,  and  it  was  a 
delicious  day.  And  what  harm  was  there  in  it  ?  not 
even  expense — to  speak  of:  to  be  sure  Johnston,  the 
cashier,  who  had  been  very  lenient,  and  looked  over  a 
great  many  similar  absences,  was  compelled  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Scrimgeour  on  the  subject ;  but  nobody  except  John 
himself  knew  of  those  blue  envelopes,  and  the  money 
belonging  to  the  firm,  which  was  lying  in  the  desk.  The 
desk  was  not  locked,  and  it  was  lying  there  quite  openly 
and  carelessly,  so  that  anybody  might  see  no  harmful 
thought  had  as  yet  entered  the  poor  young  fellow's 
head. 

Poor  young  fellow  !  Ah,  how  one's  heart  bleeds  for  him, 
though  he  was  so  much  to  blame  !  If  there  had  been  a 
deadly  serpent  coiled  up  in  that  desk,  waiting  to  sting 


the  poor  boy  when  he  next  opened  the  lid,  would  it  have 
been  much  more  fatal  ?  His  young  life  seemed  lying 
there  along  with  the  papers,  a  life  already  smirched  and 
soiled,  indeed,  but  hopeful  still.  There  were  the  debts 
and  ruin  involved  in  them — rain  :  but  not  such  ruin  as 
was  in  the  fatal  expedient  which  might  stave  it  off  a  little, 
only  to  bring  it  home  eventually  with  far  more  terrible, 
shameful  force.  There  were  the  debts,  the  fruit  of  folly, 
and  there  was  the  money  lying  by  which  might  pay 
them,  but  which  was  not  John's.  If  only  fire  or  earth- 
quake, or  any  convulsion  had  come  in  the  meantime,  in 
the  night,  to  burn  up  the  place  or  throw  it  into  ruin, 
where  the  elements  of  that  moral  destruction  lay  smoulder- 
ing !  You  would  have  thought  the  old  captain  and  his 
wife  praying  night  and  day,  out  of  doors  and  in  doors, 
waking  and  sleeping,  would  have  moved  the  very  ele- 
ments to  sweep  away  that  temptation  and  save  their  boy. 
But  if  God  were  thus  to  act  miraculously  to  save  the 
sinning  soul  by  force,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
moral  order,  any  justice,,  in  the  world.  In  the  old 
heathen  poets  a  god  or  a  goddess  steps  in  when  a  hero  is 
in  dangertjand  steals  him  away,  and  nobody  calls  coward  ; 
but  in  the  Christian  earth  a  man  must  be  saved  even  by 
his  weakness,  by  his  follies,  by  the  dreadful  lesson,  some- 
times, of  being  left  to  himself.  If  God  could  be  unhappy 
— and  we  know  that  love  and  pity  can  make  Him  grieve 
even  in  His  blessedness,  that  is  above  the  ken  of  man — 
I  think  it  would  be  because  of  all  those  prayers  that  must 
not  be  answered,  that  cannot  be  answered,  because  no 
man  can  be  made  good  by  force,  as  the  old  Captain  said. 
Cculd  it  be  otherwise  than  a  pain  to  the  tender  Father 
who  loves  us,  to  see  these  old  people  praying,  and  to  re- 
fuse them  ?  He  sent  no  earthquake,  no  fire  in  the  night. 
The  evil  lay  there  all  unnoticed,  all  unsuspected  by  John 
or  any  one.  And  the  poor  foolish  boy  who  had  deserted 
his  duty,  and  had  forgotten  all  that  had  been  said  to 
him,  and  all  that  he  had  said  to  himself,  got  up  next 
morning,  feverish  and  wretched,  scarcely  fit  to  go  to  the 
office  at  all,  wishing  himself  a  hundred  miles  away,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Those  notes  which  had  given 
a  warmth  and  ease  to  his  bosom,  though  he  could  not  pay 
his  debts  with  them,  were  almost  all  gone,  and  in  his 
mind  was  another  bitter  recollection  of  failure.  He 
saw  now  that  if  Mansfieid's  dogcart  had  not  passed  just  at 
that  moment  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  and 
cursed  Mansfield  and  his  dogcart  in  his  heart.  Why 
was  he  such  an  ass  as  to  go  ?  He  thought  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  others  who  had  tempted  him.  He  did  not 
think  that  he  had  himself  come  out  all  agog  for  tempta- 
tion, looking  out  for  it,  inviting  it.  He  thought  that 
but  for  that  unfortunate  accident,  but  for  Mansfield  and 
his  friends  passing  at  that  moment,  all  would  have  been 
well,  that  he  would  have  returned  to  the  office  and 
done  his  work,  and  spent  a  sober  and  a  dutiful  day.  For 
some  time  he  hesitated  whether  he  would  not  send  a 
note  to  the  office  to  say  that  he  was  not  well.  It  would 
have  been  true  enough ;  his  head  was  aching,  a  little 
from  disorder  of  the  body,  and  yet  more  from  disorder  of 
mind.  But  he  did  not  do  this  :  he  went,  late  and 
irritable,  and  self-conscious,  ready  to  take  umbrage  at 
a  word.  And  Johnston  spoke  to  him,  telling  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Scrimgeour  about  his 
irregularities,  but  was  pacified,  having  a  great  kindness 
for  the  young  fellow,  by  the  sight  of  his  wretched  looks. 
"  If  you  had  sent  word  you  were  ill,"  said  the  kind  man, 
"  I  would  have  understood.  Why  did  you  not  send  word 
you  were  ill  ?  You  are  looking  very  bad,  very  bad.  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  young  lad  so  pale.  Go  home  and  lie 
down  on  your  bed,  or  keep  quiet  at  least.  I'll  make  it 
all  right  with  Mr.  Scrimgeour  ;  but  how  was  I  to  know 
you  were  ill,  if  you  did  not  say  ?  Go  home  and  take  a 
rest,  and  keep  yourself  very  quiet,  and  you  will  be  better 
to-morrow.  That's  my  advice,  Cameron.  You  are  not 
looking  like  yourself  to-day. " 

This  was  what  Mrs.  Cameron  always  said,  "  Not  look- 
ing like  yourself."     It  irritated  John. 
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"I  am  all  right,"  he  said  impatiently,  "a  little  seedy, 
that's  alL  You  need  not  put  yourself  to  any  trouble 
about  me." 

"Seedy,"  said  good  Mr.  Johnston,  shaking  his  head. 
"  1  never  know  what  you  lads  mean  when  you  say  you're 
seedy.  You  should  go  home  to  your  lodgings  and  lie 
down  upon  your  bed.     That  would  be  my  advice." 

"Oh,  confound  your  advice  !"  said  John,  under  his 
breath,  but  he  had  so  far  possession  of  his  senses  that 
he  did  not  allow  this  to  be  audible.  He  went  back  to 
his  desk,  and  settled  down  to  his  work  with  an  aching 
head  and  an  aching  heart.  Before  he  left  his  lodgings 
something  even  worse  than  those  blue  envelopes  which 
lay  unopened  in  his  desk  had  come  to  him  :  and  his 
affairs  were  growing  urgent.  He  leant  Ms  throbbing 
torehead  in  his  hands,  when  he  had  opened  the  book 
with  which  he  made  so  poor  progress  yesterday.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  It  would  not  serve  him  now  to  push  the 
envelopes  out  of  sight  or  not  to  open  them.  He  knew  a 
' '  smash  "  must  come,  but  the  approach  of  it  took  away 
his  Breath.  And  if  he  could  not  find  some  way  of  provid- 
ing for  this  necessity,  surely  all  would  now  be  over  and 
the  smash  would  come. 

Good  Johnston,  the  cashier,  went  straight  into  Mr. 
Scrimgeour's  office.  He  said,  "  I  find  I've  made  a  mis- 
take and  done  an  injustice  to  that  poor  laddie,  John 
Cameron.  I  hope  you'll  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  said 
aneut  him  yesterday.  He's  been  ilk  poor  lad.  He's 
come  back  this  morning  looking  like  a  ghost.  I'm  very 
sorry  to  have  given  you  a  false  impression  ;  he's  rather 
a — delicate  young  man." 

This,  I  fear,  was  said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 
the  first  excuse  that  occurred  to  the  good  man  ;  for  John 
Cameron  was  not  delicate.  Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  made 
of  much  tougher  stuff  than  his  cashier.  He  cast  a  glance 
half  of  contempt  at  that  kind  soul.  "  No  more  delicate 
than  I  am,  Johnston.  You  let  yourself  be  wheedled  and 
humbugged  on  all  sides.  He  !  Far  more  likely  he  has 
been  dissipating  last  night. " 

"  No,  no,  not  that,"  said  the  merciful  man  ;  "  I  never 
saw  any  signs  of  that.  When  they  do  that,  you  can 
always  see  at  a  glance.  But  he's  a  ruddy,  fresh-com- 
plexioned  lad,  and  always  spruce  and  well-put-on. " 

"  I  thought  you  said  he  was  delicate." 

This  made  the  excellent  cashier  blush  a  little.  "  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  with  great  seriousness,  "that 
some  kinds  of  complaints  go  with  a  fine  complexion.  So 
that  a  good  colour  is  not  always  a  sign  of  good  health  ; 
but  he's  not  ruddy  to-day.  I  think  we  should  send  him 
home  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
his  father  and  mother." 

"  And  so  have  I,  or  that  silly  fellow  would  not  be  here 
to-day,"  said  the  head  of  the  office.  "  Well,  well,  since 
you  insist,  I'D  say  nothing  about  it  this  time  ;  but  give 
him  a  warning,  Johnston  ;  it  must  not  happen  again." 

With  this,  Johnston  stepped  back  again  into  the  office. 
'  It's  all  right,  it's  all  right,  John,  my  man  ;  nothing 
will  be  said  ;  but  Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  very  particular  I 
should  tell  you,  when  you  are  feeling  poorly,  always  to 
send  me  a  line.  Just  a  line,  that  it  will  take  you  no 
trouble  to  write,  and  then  there  can  be  no  mistake.  But 
I  hope  you  mean  to  take  my  advice.  Leave  that  to  me, 
I'll  manage  it  for  you ;  and  go  you  home  to  your  lodgings, 
and  lie  down  on  your  bed,  and  keep  yourself  quiet.  If 
you  do  that,  you'll  soon  be  well." 

"  I  want  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone,"  said  John  ; 
"  I'm  all  right.  I  can  do  my  work  as  well  as  usual,  if 
you'll  make  them  let  me  alone." 

Thus  John  shut  upon  himself  the  little  door  of  escape 
which  Providence  had  offered.  Had  the  boon  of  a  day's 
holiday  been  in  his  power  on  almost  any  other  occasion, 
he  would  have  jumped  at  it ;  but  partly  because  he  was 
so  irritable,  partly  because,  in  his  excitement  and  despair, 
he  could  not  keep  quiet,  but  was  glad  of  the  hum  of 
voices  in  his  ears,  and  something  mechanical  to  do,  he 
rejected  the  freedom  thus  pressed  upon  him.     He  would 


not  go  away.  He  got  to  his  work  furiously,  and  with 
not  much  more  aptitude  for  figures,  it  may  be  supposed, 
than  he  had  shown  on  the  previous  day  ;  and  then  he 
stopped  and  resumed  his  still  more  favourite  thinking. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  was  ill,  he  was  wretched,  all 
his  faculties  were  confused.  When  the  others  went  out 
for  their  luncheon,  he,  who  had  no  appetite,  stayed  be- 
hind, still  pondering,  thinking,  asking  himself  what  he 
was  to  do.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  was  a  singing 
in  his  ears,  his  heart  beat  in  his  throat.  Mechanically 
he  lifted  the  lid  of  his  desk  to  look  for  something,  he 
scarcely  knew  what.  And  there — lying  by  the  unopened 
letters,  all  in  one  heap,  what  was  it  ? — salvation,  damna- 
tion, he  could  not  tell  which.  He  retreated  from  the 
first  thought  as  if  it  had  been  the  Evil  one  in  person 
whom  he  saw,  and  shut  down  the  desk,  and  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  office  quickly,  as  if  to 
get  away  from  it.  He  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  a  heavy 
perspiration  covered  his  forehead.  But  then,  after  a 
little  interval,  John  went  back  and  opened  the  desk  once 
more. 

To  be  continued. 


OFT  have  I  marked,  with  wondering  eye, 
The  swift-winged  swallows  as  they  fly 
Skimming  the  dark  lake  o'er, 
Flutter  midway  as  drooping  quite, 
Like  spirits  brooding  o'er  the  night, 
Then  rise,  and  wing  a  nobler  flight, 
Far  o'er  the  waters,  to  alight 

Safe  on  the  sheltering  shore. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  morning  sun, 
Ere  yet  his  journey  is  begun, 

And  daybreak  hovers  nigh, 
Lazily  o'er  yon  sea  line  peep, 
Half  conscious,  as  new  raised  from  sleep, 
Then  rouse  himself,  and,  vigorous,  leap, 
Sheer  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Into  the  glowing  sky. 

So  may  you  find,  in  life's  brief  day, 
The  Christian,  weary  of  the  way, — 

He  droops,  and  almost  dies  ! — 
'Tis  but  a  moment :  ere  the  foe, 
Exulting,  strikes  him  drooping  low, 
Sudden  new  vigour's  healthful  glow 
Mantles  his  cheek  ;  and  now,  behold  ! 
With  strength  renewed,  nervous  and  bold, 
With  courage  firmer  than  of  old, 

He  presses  towards  the  prize. 

0  God  !  when  comes  that  lonely  hour, 
When  I  must  feel  the  tempter's  power 
Steal  o'er  my  senses,  as  the  snow 
Steals  through  the  dark,  till  earth  below 

Is  bound  in  chains  of  white  ; — 
Help  me  with  Thine  all-powerful  arm, 
Let  me  resist  the  enticing  charm  ; 
0  grant  me  courage  then  to  flee, 
In  panting  strength,  unfettered,  free, 
To  Thee  alone,  and  thus  to  be 

Victorious  in  the  fight. 

W.  D.  L. 

Giving  to  God. — True  giving,  which  God  promises 
to  return  with  interest  here  and  hereafter,  is  not  so  much 
giving  what  one  can  spare,  as  making  some  sacrifice  to 
be  able  to  give.  David  says  (1  Kings  xxiv.  24),  "  I  will 
not  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that 
which  doth  cost  me  nothing." — St.  PauVs  {Perth)  Parish 
Magazine. 
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By  the  Kev.  ¥m.  Eobertson,  D.D.,  New  Greyfriars. 
Continued  from  March. 
T^KIENDS   and  foes  alike   concluded  that  the 
-1-      final  page  of  Vaudois  history  was  closed,  and 
that  the  lamp  of  divine  truth,  which,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity,  had  by  Divine  providence  been 
kept  brightly  burning  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont, 
was  now  for  ever  extinguished.1   But  friends  and  foes 
were  alike  mistaken.     The  poor  shattered  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Waldensian  Church  never  abandoned 
the  hope  of  returning   to   their   beloved  Italian 
valleys,  and,  incredible  as  it  must  have  appeared, 
after  three  years  of  banishment,  they  formed  the 
wildly  romantic  project  of  reconquering  their  homes. 
Even  now,  when  success  appears  to  have  justified 
the  attempt,  the  conception  of  such  an  enterprise 
almost  looks  like  divine  inspiration.     Consider  for 
a  moment  the  difficulties  of  their  position.     Their 
Swiss  friends,  among  whom  they  were  located,  and 
the  neighbouring  Germans,  had  engaged  by  treaties 
to  oppose  their  escape.     A  broad  lake  lay  in  front 
without  means  of  transport ;  beyond,  the  loftiest 
range  of  mountains  in  Europe  covered  with  eternal 
snow  opposed  their  progress,  while  all  the  passes 
and  roads  were  guarded  by  hostile  troops;  even 
suppose  all  these  obstacles  overcome,  they  would 
have  the  disciplined  armies  of  France  and  Piedmont 
to  encounter  in  their  own  valleys.     Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  they  undertook  and  accomplished  this 
marvellous  enterprise:  900  men  composed  the  whole 
force  destined  to  achieve  it.     Henri  Arnaud  was 
the  hero,  who,  like  a  second  Joshua,  was  to  lead 
God's  people  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.     I 
conceive  this  man  to  have  been  actually  one  of  the 
grandest  characters  in  history,  and  had  his  exploits 
been  performed  on  some  better  known  field,  and  not 
merely  for  the  restoration  of  a  handful  of  peasants  to 
their  obscure  and  hardly  known  valleys,  few  would 
have  shone  with  a  brighter  lustre.     He  was  at  once 
their  pastor,  their  general,  and  their  historian.     He 
preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  this  was  his 
original  vocation.     He  conducted   them  in  their 
perilous  march.    He  led  them  from  victory  to  victory 
against  fearful  odds,  and  he  recorded  their  gallant 
deeds.     La  glorieuse  RenMe,  the  glorious  return  of 
the  900  Vaudois,  written  by  Henri  Arnaud,  is  one 
of  the  most  spirit-stirring  histories  extant.     Well, 
boats  and  rafts  were  secretly  collected  at  various 
parts  of  the  lake.     These  were  suddenly  concen- 
trated, and  at  midnight  on  the  16th  August  1689 
they  embarked.     Landing  on  the  opposite  shore, 
they  traversed  the  valleys  well  known  to  modern 
tourists  as  far  as  Sallenches.     Thence,  in  order  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  guarded  the  passes,  they 
crossed  the  highest  ranges  by  the  Col  du  Bon- 

1  The  symbol  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  like  the  turning 
bush  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  a  candle  shining  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  with  the  motto,  "  Lux  lucet 
in  tenebris." 


homme,  a  pass  well  known  to  myself,  where  some 
summer  tourists  have  perished  amid  snows  and  pre- 
cipices ;  and  after  spending  eight  days  in  these  lofty 
and  inclement  regions,  worn  with  cold  and  hunger 
and  fatigue,  they  descended  the  gigantic  flanks  of 
the  Mont  Cenis,  near  the  spot  where  the  present 
tunnel  enters  the  valley ;  and  there,  in  their  ex- 
hausted condition,  they  were  confronted  by  a  French 
and  Piedmontese  force  of  2500   trained  soldiers 
guarding  the  banks  of  the  rapid  river  Doua.    There, 
at  the  bridge  of  Salebertrand,  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  must   be  acquainted,   as  it  is,   I 
think,  the  first  or  second  station  on  the  railroad 
after  issuing   from  the  tunnel,   there  took  place 
a  most  singular  conflict.     They  were  summoned 
contemptuously  to  unconditional  surrender.     The 
only  reply  on  the  part  of  the  wearied  and  exhausted 
Vaudois  was   the   battle   shout  and   the  charge. 
The  bridge  was  stormed.     "  For  two  hours  the 
battle  raged,"  says  Henri  Arnaud's  History,  "which 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
field  was  covered  with  their  slain,  all  the  baggage 
and  ammunition  fell  into  our  hands,  and  when  the 
moon  rose  not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen."     The 
victorious  Vaudois  paused  on  the  bloody  field  only 
to  return  thanks  to  God,  singing  with  one  heart, 
"  Thanks  be  to  the  Eternal  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
hath  given  us  the  victory  !"     By  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  blazing  camp  of  their  enemies,  they 
pressed    forward    to    ascend    the    lofty   chain   of 
mountains  which  still  separated  them  from  their 
beloved  valleys.     The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  towering  summit  of  Mont  Sei,  in  full 
view  of  their  native  mountains,  they,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  left  the  peaceful  shores  of  Lake 
Leman,  kept  the  holy  day  and  worshipped  God  in 
safety.     But  short  breathing  space  had  they.     On 
the  day  following,  the  little  band,  now  reduced  to 
800  men,  rushed   down   into   their   valleys   like 
one  of  their   own  mountain   torrents.      A  panic 
swept  their  enemies  before  them  as  they  advanced. 
The  priest  forsook  the  altar,  and  the  soldier  the 
fort,  and  fled  before  a  shot  had  been  fired.     It  was 
on   the  25th  August  that  they  reached  the  Val 
Pragela.     On  the  28th,  at  Prali,  they  had  the  joy 
of  worshipping  God  once  more  in  one  of  their  own 
churches,  which  they  had  stripped  of  the  trappings 
of  idolatry.     Arnaud   ascended  the   pulpit.     The 
74th  Psalm  was  sung,  and  we  may  well  conceive 
with  what  deep  emotion  the  sacred  words,  so  sadly 
applicable  to  their  own  history,  poured  from  the 
lips  of  these  800  peasant  warriors. 

"  They  fired  have  Thy  sanctuary, 
And  hare  defiled  the  same, 
By  casting  down  unto  the  ground 
The  place  where  dwelt  Thy  name. 

Thus  said  they  in  their  hearts,  Let  us 

Destroy  them  out  of  hand  ; 
They  burnt  up  all  the  synagogues 

Of  God  within  the  land." 

But  to  the  sounds  of  lamentation  succeeded  the 
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voice  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph,  and  the  76th 
Psalm  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  mountains. 

"  In  Judah's  land  God  is  well  known, 
His  name  in  Isr'el  great  ; 
Iu  Salem  is  His  tabernacle, 
In  Sion  is  His  seat. 

There  arrows  of  the  bow  He  brake, 
The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war. 

More  glorious  Thou  than  hills  of  prey, 
More  excellent  art  far." 

And  what  a  sermon  must  that  have  been,  and  with 
what  feelings  listened  to,  which  their  gallant  general 
and  devoted  pastor  preached  to  his  little  band  from 
the  129th  Psalm — "Many  a  time  have  they 
afflicted  me  from  my  youth,  may  Israel  now  say." 
Alas !  the  days  of  their  affliction  were  not  yet  ended. 
Thus  far  had  the  romantic  enterprise  of  the 
900  Yaudois  been  accomplished.  In  defiance  of 
hostile  forces  and  natural  obstacles  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  native  valleys.  The  story  of  their 
twelve  days'  march  more  resembles  the  fictions  of 
romance  than  the  facts  of  history,  and  though,  to 
classic  ears,  it  may  appear  magna  cornponere  parvis, 
it  will  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
march  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 
But  they  had  now  to  face  new  dangers  of  a  still 
more  formidable  kind.  Their  valleys  were  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  occupied  by  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  France  and  Piedmont  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  a  war  was  now  to  commence 
not  less  extraordinary  than  any  part  of  their  history. 
The  numbers  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  Vaudois 
holding  any  position  in  the  valleys,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  often  destitute  both  of  food  and  of 
ammunition,  save  what  they  wrested  from  their 
persecutors.  Broken  into  little  bands,  they  scoured 
the  mountains  night  and  day,  keeping  their  enemies 
in  continual  alarm ;  suddenly  sweeping  down  from 
the  mountains,  they  would  storm  their  fortified 
places,  or  without  reckoning  numbers  carry  destruc- 
tion into  their  disciplined  ranks.  Rivers  of  blood 
were  shed,  for,  driven  to  desperation,  the  Vaudois 
became  merciless,  and,  unable  to  secure  their 
prisoners,  they  were  forced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of 
giving  no  quarter.  In  almost  every  encounter,  and 
in  spite  of  all  odds,  they  were  victorious,  until  at 
last,  says  Gilly,  "  the  enemy  were  so  intimidated 
that  a  whole  company  would  fly  at  the  sound  of  a 
single  Waldensian  fusil."  The  siege  of  Balsille 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
extraordinary  war.  This  natural  stronghold — for 
it  owed  its  strength  to  its  natural  position — stands 
at  the  head  of  the  ravine  of  Macel,  a  branch  of  the 
valley  of  San  Martino.  It  is  a  lofty  precipice  pro- 
jecting into  the  valley,  and  divided  into  three  ter- 
races at  intervals  of  some  hundred  feet.  A  torrent 
sweeps  round  its  base,  and  its  bare  precipitous  rocks 
offer  an  insecure  footing  to  the  assailant.  This 
position,  strengthened  by  the  engineering  skill  of 


Henri  Arnaud,  was  held  by  367  Vaudois  for  eight 
months  in  face  of  22,000  French  and  Piedmontese. 
Sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  or  in  extemporised 
barracks  hollowed  out  of  the  earth,  subsisting  on 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  defending  them- 
selves with  the  ammunition  brought  for  their 
destruction,  so  obstinate  was  their  resistance  that 
the  French  general  at  last  offered  them  peace  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  if  they  would  surrender. 
But,  taught  by  cruel  experience  what  faith  should 
be  placed  in  Popish  promises,  the  Vaudois  rejected 
all  negotiations.  At  length,  however,  artillery  being 
brought  to  bear  on  their  rocky  stronghold,  and 
finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  they  abandoned 
it  in  the  darkness  of  night,  which  was  rendered 
more  impenetrable  by  a  thick  mist  entirely  con- 
cealing their  movements  from  their  enemies.  Not 
a  man  was  lost  in  this  extraordinary  march,  which 
they  themselves  attributed  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  God ;  and  let  the  most  practised  moun- 
taineer attempt  to  scale  the  precipices  of  Gingnevert 
with  all  the  advantages  of  broad  daylight,  and  after 
the  summer's  sun  has  melted  the  winter's  snow, 
and  he  will  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
At  this  crisis  Providence  turned  the  tide  of  events 
in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Vaudois.  Their  enemies 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the  French  drove 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  his  capital.  And  where  did 
the  defeated  prince  seek  for  safety  in  this  his  evil 
day  1  Surely  this  is  a  rare  example  of  the  romance 
of  history.  He  fled  for  refuge  to  the  valleys  which 
he  had  desolated,  to  the  people  whom  he  had  perse- 
cuted, to  Henri  Arnaud  whom  he  had  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast !  And  they  protected  their  sovereign, 
and  kept  him  in  safety  in  their  mountain  fastnesses 
until  the  storm  blew  over  and  peace  was  restored. 
And  how  did  he  repay  his  brave  and  generous  pro- 
tector ?  Of  all  the  cruel  deeds  he  perpetrated 
this  seems  the  foulest.  He  compelled  Henri  Arnaud 
to  fly  from  his  beloved  valleys,  and  actually  set  a 
price  on  his  head  !  One  feels  unwilling  to  believe 
such  utter  baseness,  but  we  fear  it  is  impossible 
either  to  discredit  the  fact  or  to  extenuate  the  atro- 
city. And  the  noble  Vaudois  chief  this  time  made  no 
resistance.  Unwilling  to  embroil  his  flock  in  fresh 
wars,  when  there  was  at  least  the  prospect  of  a 
measure  of  toleration,  he  left  for  ever  the  valleys 
he  had  loved  and  served  so  well.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  military  life,  for 
which  he  had  proved  himself  so  remarkably  qualified. 
The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Prince  Eugene 
and  our  own  Marlborough,  competed  for  his  services, 
and  offered  him  high  command  in  their  armies. 
But  he  rejected  every  temptation.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  only  under  the  compulsion  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  His  vocation  was  the  ministry  of 
God's  Word.  He  withdrew  to  Schonberg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing twelve  years  of  his  life,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  salvation.  He  departed  to  receive  his  reward 
in  heaven  in  the  year  1721. 

To  be  concluded. 
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MINING    MEMORIES. 
By  an  Old  Collier. 
No.  II.— 3Tije  33rakc4ramp  PjcttJ. 

"TV/TY  readers  will  not  expect  that,  in  the  order  of 
-*-'-*-  their  occurrence,  these  "  Memories  "  will  be 
consecutive.  They  are  not  meant  to  be  biographi- 
cal, and  therefore,  what  appears  to-day  may  be 
many  years  separated  in  the  roll  of  my  experiences 
from  that  which  appeared  last  month  and  that 
which  may  follow  next  month.  No  one  can  im- 
agine what  simple  occurrence  will  awaken  memories 
that  have  long  slum- 
bered ;  no  one  can 
tell  what  will  happen 
to-morrow,  and  there- 
fore to-morrow  may 
recall  events  that  have 
long  been  dead  to  me, 
and  which  may  seem 
well  worth  setting 
down  in  writing.  A 
chance  word ;  an  acci- 
dental meeting  of  an 
old  friend ;  a  passing 
glance  of  a  foe  of  the 
olden  time  ;  a  sudden 
finding  of  something 
that  has  long  lain  hid ; 
an  old  letter ;  an  old 
song  even- — every  one 
knows  that  any  or 
either  of  these  things 
may  have  a  reminis- 
cence, sad  or  pleasant, 
enwrapping  it.  To- 
day, then,  I  am  not 
gazing  at  the  village 
where  my  youth  was 
spent,  but  on  a  spot 
much  less  sunny, 
where  it  was  my 
lot  to  linger  a  little 
on  my  journey  on- 
ward and  deathward.  Whether  the  incidents  re- 
corded were  recalled  exactly  in  the  manner  here  set 
down  need  not  be  particularly  inquired  into.  Let  it 
suffice  that  they  are  memories,  so  little  elaborated 
that  many  readers  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  able  to  say, 
"  I  knew  the  man,  and  as  it  is  here,  so  it  really  was." 

"  George,"  said  my  wife  to  me  one  evening  some 
months  ago,  "  I  wish  there  was  no  more  occasion 
for  you  to  go  underground." 

"Why?"  I  said,  not  evincing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  wish ;  for  it  was  one  which  I  had 
heard  her  express  very  frequently. 

"  George,  I  do  wish  it,  and  you  say  '  Why  ? '  as 
lightly  as  if  an  accident  to  you  underground  would 
be  a  small  matter  to  me." 

"  Or  to  me,"  I  said,  meaning  to  laugh  the  matter 


over,  for  I  saw  she  was  veiy  much  in  earnest  this 
time. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  dreamily,  "  none  of  those 
poor  fellows  who  were  killed  the  other  day  would 
miss  their  wives  very  much  ?" 

I  went  and  sat  down  near  her.  "  That  is  the 
common  notion,  Agnes,"  I  said;  "and  if  correct,  as 
very  likely  it  is,  then  an  accident  that  took  me 
from  you  would  be  very  much  more  to  you  than  to 
me.  The  moment's  suffering  would  be  mine  and 
the  long  sorrow  yours.  But  no  such  accident  is 
going  to  happen,"  I  added,  and  then,  with  gentle 
remonstrance,  I  said,  "What  makes  you  trouble 

yourself  and  me 
about  that,  Agnes  ? 
It  is  not  fair." 

"Not  fair?"  said 
she  questioning,  with 
surprise  in  her  eyes. 

"Very  unfair,"  I 
said,  "  because,  you 
see,  it  is  my  handi- 
craft —  my  business. 
Of  course  I  might 
give  it  up  and  try 
something  else." 

"  Do,  George,"  she 
said,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  Agnes,  we  will 
look  forward  to  that," 
I  replied.  "At  pre- 
sent I  must  remain 
as  I  am.  Besides  the 
thing  called  '  Acci- 
dent '  seems  to  be  om- 
nipresent. We  may 
fly  to  avoid  it,  and 
yet,  in  the  first  hour 
of  our  flight,  it  might 
meet  us." 

"  No  doubt  people 
die  everywhere,  but  to 
be  killed  underground 
seems  so  terrible." 
"  A  matter  of  taste,"  I  said  lightly  ;  and  then,  as 
she  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  "  Agnes,"  I  said, 
"  I  knew  a  man  who  made  a  mistake  such  as  you 
would  advise,  by  flying  from  what  he  thought  was 
a  dangerous  situation." 

"  Ay,"  she  said  ;  "  how  was  that  V 
Gruesome  stories  had  a  strange  power  over  her — 
a  power  that  seemed  to  be  growing  lately.  She 
had  suffered  a  morbid  dread — amounting  to  an  as- 
surance, almost — of  something  terrible  happening 
to  me,  unless  I  gave  up  my  mining  charge ;  and 
she  had  got  into  a  habit  of  feeding  her  dread  by 
scanning  the  papers  eagerly  for  all  notices  of 
underground  accidents.  Earnestly  she  listened  to 
any  one  who  had  a  story  to  tell  of  disasters  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  if  I  were  near,  she  never 
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failed  to  look  at  me  with  a  triumphant  "  Now, 
George  !"  iti  her  eyes.  I  had  uo  hope  of  curing 
her,  and  I  knew  that  nothing  but  a  long  lack  of 
underground  accidents  would  remove  the  love- 
prompted  annoyance  which  her  "dread"  caused  to 
me.  However,  the  incident  which  had  just  come 
back  to  my  memory  seemed  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  showing  how  little  we  know  of  what  is 
before  us.  And  so  : — "  It  was  a  man,"  I  said, 
••  whom  I  had  under  my  charge,  a  good,  sober, 
miner — unmarried.  It  was  about  the  time  that 
the  great  Hartley  accident  took  place.  It  made 
everybody  sad.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  hung 
about  every  one  who  had  to  go  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  this  man — Moore  was  his  name — 
had  his  full  share  of  the  sense  of  ever-present 
danger.  He  was  employed  as  a  sinker  at  the 
time,  and  whether  he  had  taken  a  fear  that  some 
of  the  shaft-fittings  were  not  secure  enough,  I  can- 
not tell,  but,  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  shift,  he 
said  he  was  not  going  down  again,  and  asked  for  a 
'  line '  to  enable  him  to  get  the  wages  that  were 
due  to  him. 

"  '  What's  the  matter,  Moore  ?'  I  asked. 

" '  Nothing.' 

"  '  Are  you  going  to  get  more  wages  ?' 

"  '  No,  I  don't  expect  so.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  V 

"  '  To  Kilsyth  ;  to  a  pit  that's  sinking  there.' 

" '  Oh  ! '  I  said,  '  in  that  case  we'll  soon  have 
you  back.'  This  occurred  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
and  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  affair  till,  on 
Sabbath  evening,  I  met  the  oversman  of  the  pit 
where  Moore  wrought,  and,  during  a  few  minutes' 
talk,  he  told  me  that  the  man  Moore  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  was  not  going  to  Kilsyth  after  all. 

"  '  What  then  does  he  mean  to  do  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Oh  !  he'll  be  out  to  his  shift  as  usual  to-mor- 
row morning.' 

" '  I  suppose  it's  the  old  trick,'  I  said,  '  pre- 
tending to  leave  in  order  to  get  up  all  his  wages.' 

"  The  oversman  said  he  did  not  think  so.  Indeed, 
he  was  sure  he  had  meant  to  go  away  at  the  time, 
but  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  by  some 
of  his  fellow-workmen  I  said  it  did  not  matter 
much,  and  as  Moore  was  a  good  man,  he  might 
resume  work  again.  Well,  when  I  went  to  the  pit 
on  Monday  morning,  I  was  told  that  the  shift  was 
a  man  short 

"'How  is  that?'  I  asked. 

" '  Oh  !  it's  Moore,'  was  the  reply.  '  He  was 
here,  and  after  being  ready  to  step  on  to  the 
"  kettle,"  he  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  go 
down.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  after  some  needless  petulance, 
aroused  by  the  man's  indecision,  '  what's  he  after 
now?' 

"  '  Away  to  Kilsyth.' 

"  '  I'll  wager  he  will  not  stay  away  a  week,'  I 
said.  '  Don't  let  him  start  when  he  come3  back 
until  I  see  him.'     WeD,  remaining  firm  to  his  in- 


tention, the  man  appeared  at  the  sinking  shaft  near 
Kilsyth,  and  on  Monday  evening  at  ten  o'clock 
was  ready  to  go  down.  He  was  in  a  strange 
place,  but  not  quite  among  strangers.  He  had 
secured  a  lodging  with  people  whom  be  knew,  and 
was  going  down  to  work  with  men  who  knew  him. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  linger  a  little  (this  we  learned 
afterwards).  Finally  saying,  '  I  wish  I  had  this 
shift  in,'  he  went  down  along  with  the  others." 

"  Did  something  happen  to  the  poor  man  ?"  my 
wife  now  asked,  as  if  she  felt  my  words  were  lead- 
ing up  to  that. 

"  Yes,  something  happened  to  him,  Agnes — listen 
a  moment." 

"Oh,  poor  fellow!  What  was  it?"  she  asked 
earnestly. 

"  During  the  shift,  about  midnight,  the  sinking 
operations  required  that  a  shot  should  be  fired.  The 
usual  preparatory  work  had  been  done.  The  powder 
was  rammed  and  the  fuse  ready  to  be  lighted. 
The  customary  signal  to  the  pit-head  was  made, 
and  the  return  signal  signifying  'ready,'  was 
distinctly  heard  by  all.  Moore  and  one  of  the 
three  men  who  composed  the  shift  took  their 
places  on  the  kettle,  standing,  as  the  custom  is,  on 
the  edge  of  it.  The  third,  after  having  lighted  the 
fuse,  gave  the  signal  '  go  on,'  and  took  his  place 
beside  the  others  immediately.  There  was  the 
expected  pause  of  a  second  or  so,  but  then  the 
engine  did  not,  as  was  expected,  move  on,  and  so 
the  men  remained  swinging  above  the  lighted  fuse. 
Muttering  '  What's  wrang  wi'  him  ? '  the  foreman 
of  the  shift  pulled  the  bell-rope  once  more.  Still 
there  was  no  upward  movement.  A  second  or  two 
passed.  The  situation  was  fast  becoming  perilous, 
and  still  there  was  not  the  anxiously-expected  up- 
ward movement.  A  second  or  two  more,  and  then 
Moore,  who  in  their  critical  position  seemed  the 
coolest  of  the  party,  leaped  from  the  kettle,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  '  The  strum's  not  burned  to  the  hole 
yet.'  Hardly  had  he  got  to  the  pit-bottom  when 
the  kettle  began  to  move  quickly  away.  His 
companions  saw  him  hurrying  to  the  burning  fuse 
and*  looking  down,  they  saw  him  trying,  with  the 
iron  heel  of  his  boot,  to  sever  it  close  to  the  shot 
hole.  They  saw  him,  after  a  second  or  two,  rush  to 
the  bell-rope.  Doubtless,  although  they  did  not 
hear  it,  the  signal  '  set  back,'  had  been  made,  for 
the  engine  stopped  and  the  '  kettle '  swayed  about, 
suspended  in  'mid-shaft.'  Alarmed,  stunned,  con- 
fused, the  two  men  in  it  could  do  nothing  but  wait 
and  stare  at  each  other  in  silence.  To  those  above- 
ground  the  signalling  seemed  incomprehensible. 
The  man  at  the  engine  wondered  if  he  had  heard 
aright,  and  waited  till  he  should  hear  more,  and 
so  some  seconds  passed.  Then  the  pit-head  man 
looked  down,  and  seeing  lights  in  the  shaft,  shouted, 
speaking  at  a  venture,  '  Up  to  the  top,'  and  while 
that  was  being  done  the  shot  was  heard  to  go  off." 

"  And  the  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit ! "  my 
wife  exclaimed. 
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"And  the  fated  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
Agnes." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  I  resumed. 
"  No  sooner  were  the  men  on  the  pit-head,  than 
the  engineman  hurried  out  to  speak.  He  looked 
round,  and  thinking  the  men  all  safe,  said,  smiling, 
'Did  ye  get  africhU' 

"'A  fricht?'  said  the  foreman  of  the  shift. 
'Ye've  done't  this  time.  What  was  wrang 
that  ye  couldna  bring  us  awa  V 

"  '  It  was  the  brake-tramp  that  held  some  way. 
I'll  hae  a  look  at  it.' 

"  '  Let  us  doon  first.  Haste  ye  wi'  thae  lamps, 
Bob,'  said  the  foreman,  running  to  hurry  on  the 
retrimming  of  the  lamps. 

" '  Whare's  the  new  man  1 '  the  engineman  asked, 
evincing  concern  for  the  first  time  since  the  men 
had  been  brought  up. 

"'In  the  bottom  yet.  Awa  to  your  engine  and 
let  us  doon,'  was  the  low  reply.  'Gang  smart 
doon,  and  hang  us  just  ower  the  bottom.' 

"  Although  there  was  extreme  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  all  present,  yet  there  was  but  little  appearance 
of  it.  The  men  stepped  on  the '  kettle '  resolutely, 
fearing,  but  not  expressing  their  fears.  Rapidly 
they  were  run  down  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  there- 
after the  signal  '  men  on '  was  given,  and  the  poor 
man  Moore  was  brought  to  the  pit-head  not  much 
mangled  but — dead." 

"  Dead  !"  my  wife  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  George,  why 
will  you  persist  in  going  down  such  places  ? " 

The  leap  of  her  sympathies  from  the  dead  to  the 
living  was  quick — startlingly  so.  No  doubt  her 
question  was  in  direct  sequence  of  her  exclamation, 
and  both  the  result  of  what  she  had  been  hearing. 
But  I  had  hoped  to  convince  her  that  in  flying 
from  a  supposed,  or  even  a  real  danger,  it  is  never 
certain  that  we  are  running  towards  safety. 

"  But  Agnes,"  I  said, "  don't  you  see  that  this  man 
might  have  been  safe  had  he  remained  at  his  post  V 

To  my  surprise  this  was  met  by  the  query,  "What 
post?" 

"  Under  my  charge,"  I  said. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  musingly,  "  that 
where  he  was  last  at  work  was  his  post,  and  he 
was  killed  at  it." 

"True,"  I  said,  "quite  true.  He  was  at  his 
appointed  place,  and  he  died  there.  But  does  it 
not  seem  as  if  the  man  could  not  help  himself? 
That  was  what  we  all  thought  at  the  time.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  fly  from  a  fate  which  he 
feared  awaited  him,  and  he  only  fled  to  where  it 
was  waiting  for  him.     Seems  it  not  so,  Agnes  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  seems  so,  and  I  know  the  lesson  you 
want  me  to  learn.  But  oh  !  George,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  a  horror  I  have  of  your  being  obliged 
to  go  down  pits.  If  you  are  to  be  taken  from  me, 
I  think — I  think  it  would  be  less  terrible  above 
ground." 

There  was  no  answering  that,  and  so  the  matter 
for  the  moment  dropped. 


Christian  Hforfe  in  an  <£ngltgff 

Fillage, 

[What  follows  is  by  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  men- 
tioned in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  former  article,  in  the 
April  Magazine.  A.  H.  Charteris.] 

f^ofo  5  began  tng  Suntiag  School. 

MANY  years  ago,  when  I  was  little  more  than 
a  schoolgirl,  I  was  struck  with  the  intelligent 
faces  of  some  of  the  rough  lads  who  made  a  play- 
place  of  the  road  that  runs  by  the  side  of  our  little 
garden.  Sunday  being  a  free  day,  they  had  all  the 
more  leisure  for  their  noisy  sport,  which  was  not 
altogether  exempt  from  the  quarrelsome  element. 
I  knew  two  of  these  boys  by  name,  and  at  last 
summoned  up  courage  to  ask  them  if  they  would 
like  me  to  read  to  them  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
They  looked  doubtful,  and  said  they  "shouldn't 
mind,"  which  I  afterwards  learned  is  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  their  being  delighted.  I  was 
new  to  the  county  then,  and  did  not  know  that  "  I 
suppose"  means  positive  knowledge,  and  "I  don't 
mind,"  glad  and  thankful  acceptance. 

Not  altogether  disheartened,  I  told  my  little  plan 
to  an  old  widow  who  lived  in  a  little  cottage  close 
to  our  own.  She  entered  eagerly  into  the  subject, 
and  said  at  once  that  her  room  was  quite  at  my 
service,  and  that  she  would  sit  upstairs  or  go  in  to 
her  daughter's  house  close  by,  whilst  I  held  my 
class.  Encouraged  by  this,  I  told  the  boys  I  should 
expect  them. 

For  the  first  Sunday  I  provided  myself  with  an 
amusing  story  with  a  well-pointed  moral,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  attention  paid  ;  they  were 
too  shy  to  be  anything  but  quiet.  However,  a  very 
short  acquaintance  sufficed  to  show  the  different 
characters  I  had  to  deal  with. 

I  felt  so  thankful  to  think  I  had  found  a  way  of 
knowing  them  personally.  It  had  seemed  so  hope- 
less before,  when,  seeing  them  quarrelling,  I  had 
stopped  to  protest  gently.  It  is  so  very  difficult 
to  judge  who  is  in  fault,  unless  one  knows  a  little 
of  the  disposition  of  the  disputants.  For  instance, 
one  of  my  boys  is  an  immense  help  to  me  in  taking 
a  class  of  little  ones ;  he  is  gentle,  patient,  and  most 
painstaking,  but  put  him  among  boys  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  is  at  once  in  trouble.  At  first  I  used 
to  think  the  others  put  upon  him,  but  a  little  care- 
ful watching  showed  that  his  natural  disposition 
was  a  determination  to  be  master  and  have  his  own 
way  in  everything.  So  now  at  school-treats  and 
any  such  opportunities  which  may  occur,  I  try  to 
make  him  a  leader  among  the  tiny  ones.  They 
need  a  masterful  spirit  amongst  them  to  keep  the 
games  from  falling  flat,  and  the  result  is  peace. 

The  second  Sunday  I  found,  to  my  delight,  that 
they  wished  to  sing,  so  I  taught  them  the  words 
of  the  well-known  hymn,  "  There  is  a  happy  land." 
Three  of  the  lads  had  sweet  true  voices  and  a  good 
ear  for  music,  and  quickly  caught  the  tune  ;  the 
others  groaned  away  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
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I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  drive  any  idea  of 
time  into  them,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  quite 
as  much  as  the  more  musical  ones,  so  I  gave  up 
trying,  and  let  them  groan  on. 

Two  or  three  more  Sundays  I  continued  the 
reading  and  singing.  Fresh  boys  kept  dropping  in 
until  I  had  fourteen,  three  of  whom  could  read  a 
little,  and  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  read  "  in 
Testament,"  which  book  I  found  was  looked  upon 
as  a  high  standard  of  education.  One  boy  would 
say  with  scorn  of  another,  perhaps  older  boy,  "He 
is  only  in  his  a,  b, — ab,  I'm  in  Testament."  Of 
course  I  was  glad  they  should  wish  to  read  for 
themselves,  but  it  was  great  pain  to  me  to  hear 
the  Holy  Book  stumbled  through.  And  one  day 
my  best  scholars  had  been  reading  our  Blessed 
Lord's  beautiful  charge  to  St.  Peter,  "  Feed  my 
sheep,"  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  my  most 
troublesome  boy  began  to  bleat  like  a  sheep.  Of 
course  they  all  thought  this  a  good  joke,  and  wild 
confusion  ensued.  I  tried  reasoning  and  scolding, 
but  that  was  no  use,  they  were  much  too  excited 
to  listen,  so  I  turned  the  offender  out,  and  shut  the 
door.  But  Bill  was  in  too  bad  a  frame  of  mind  to 
be  subdued  by  such  gentle  treatment,  and  continued 
bleating  through  the  keyhole.  At  length  I  con- 
vinced my  boys  that  there  was  no  real  fun  in  such 
irreverence  to  God's  word,  and  they  ceased  laugh- 
ing. Suddenly  two  of  them  disappeared  and  Bill 
was  quiet.  We  went  on  then  quite  steadily.  I  had 
not  once  to  complain  of  inattention ;  they  seemed 
anxious  to  make  up  for  Bill's  badness  by  behaving 
extra  well.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  two  truants 
returned  breathless,  having,  as  they  told  me  with 
beaming  faces,  "  kicked  him  all  the  way  home," 
and  a  good  punishment  it  proved,  as  I  never  had 
6uch  trouble  with  him  again. 

But  that  is  one  out  of  many  instances  of  my 
troubles ;  sometimes  I  used  to  come  home  quite 
disheartened,  but  I  was  sure  to  be  comforted  during 
the  week  by  some  little  anecdote  told  by  a  mother 
of  how  her  child  had  learnt  something  or  remem- 
bered something  I  had  told  him.  Then  I  knew 
the  day  had  not  been  all  lost,  and  I  gathered  fresh 
courage  for  the  next  Sunday.  I  may  here  add  that, 
if  possible,  those  engaged  in  teaching  would  do  well 
to  know  the  home-life  of  each  child.  A  word  of 
praise  to  the  parents  does  more  towards  sending 
Jimmy  regularly  and  in  time,  than  any  amount  of 
scolding  to  the  child  himself.  But  really  a  most 
important  point  to  be  gained  is  to  be  able  to  keep 
a  grave  countenance  through  the  many  and  ludi- 
crous mistakes  that  children  invariably  make. 
Once  let  them  see  you  are  amused,  and  you  lose 
your  influence.  Some  are  easily  hurt  and  become 
nervous,  others  are  delighted  and  proceed  to  make 
mistakes  on  purpose.  At  least,  this  is  my  experience. 

Of  my  first  pupils  there  are  only  four  left  in  the 
village  ;  two  are  the  steadiest  young  men  we  have, 
and  two,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  worst ;  but  on  the 
whole,  I  am  not  disappointed. 


I  hear  of  those  who  are  gone  away  through  their 
relations.  One  is  now  a  soldier  in  the  Afghan  war, 
another  at  the  Cape,  and  so  they  are  scattered  abroad. 

Three  are  dead :  one  of  the  two  who  helped  to 
chase  Bill  died  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  all  through 
his  illness  he  kept  on  trying  to  sing  the  hymn,  "  I 
want  to  be  an  angel,"  which  he  had  learned  with  me. 

In  course  of  time  a  day  school  was  started  in 
the  village,  and  then  a  regular  Sunday  School 
My  class  was  increased,  and  then  divided,  so  that 
now  it  is  an  established  thing,  not  depending  on 
myself,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful. 

But  there  are  still  days  (and  I  know  there 
always  must  be)  when  everything  goes  wrong,  and 
the  children  pay  no  attention.  I  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  seed  has  not  all  fallen  on  shallow 
ground. 

aEorft  for  Christian  &atiteg. 

A  Plea  foe  Female  Education  in  India. 

'PHE  grand  significance  of  India's  destiny  as 
-*-  a  British  possession,  acquired  to  fulfil  a  divine 
purpose,  has  recently  received  a  marvellous  testi- 
mony from  one  of  her  own  sons.  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
(a  form  of  deism),  thus  answers  the  question,  Who 
rules  India  1 — "  It  is  not  politics,  it  is  not  diplo- 
macy that  has  laid  a  firm  hold  of  the  Indian  heart ; 
nor  is  it  the  glittering  bayonet  and  fiery  cannon. 
Christ  rules  India,  and  not  the  British  Government. 
England  has  sent  us  a  tremendous  moral  force  in 
the  life  and  character  of  that  mighty  Prophet  to 
conquer  and  hold  this  vast  empire.  None  but 
Jesus,  none  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus  ever  deserved 
this  bright,  this  precious  diadem — India;  and  Christ 
shall  have  it.  .  .  .  If  unto  any  army  appertains 
the  honour  of  holding  India  for  England,  that  army 
is  the  army  of  Christian  missionaries  headed  by 
their  invincible  captain,  Jesus  Christ." 

From  one  who,  though  no  longer  an  idolater,  is 
not  a  professed  Christian,  these  are  surely  words 
to  make  us  weigh  the  responsibilities  of  our  Indian 
Empire  as  a  sacred  trust  to  educate  and  evangelise 
the  millions  we  seek  to  govern.  The  ministry  of 
woman,  always  the  handmaid  of  Christian  progress 
in  the  history  of  civilisation,  has  a  great  part  in 
this  work.  The  Scottish  Ladies'  Association  puts 
it  directly  in  the  power  of  every  female  member  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  female  education  in  India.  And  yet  many 
of  them  know  nothing  of  its  organisation,  and  do 
nothing  for  it  at  home,  and  none  of  them  are  in  its 
service  abroad,  where  more  willing  messengers  than 
Scotswomen  of  the  National  Church  have  to  take 
their  place  in  the  mission-field.  The  advertising 
sheet  of  Life  and  Work  has  already  brought  under 
the  notice  of  its  readers  the  following  appeal  for 
missionary  aid : — 

"  Wanted,  a  Lady,  not  under  28  years  of  age,  to 
act  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  at  Madras, 
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iii  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Apply- 
to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street, 
Edinburgh." 

With  woman's  work  a  watchword  of  the  age,  and 
intellectual  Scotland  the  busy  arena  of  her  asserted 
energies,  how  can  it  be  that  a  vocation  so  noble,  a 
life  so  satisfying  to  every  highest  aspiration,  is 
neglected  ?  Are  there  no  daughters  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Master  as  simply  and  joyously  as  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  first  missiouary  of  His  resurrec- 
tion ?  Do  none  recognise  the  call  of  Christ  in 
His  Word,  the  call  of  His  Voice  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  call  of  His  Providence  in  their  lives,  as 
the  threefold  cord  to  draw  them  to  this  service  1 

In  addition  to  the  medical  certificate  as  to  ability 
to  stand  the  test  of  climate,  an  aptitude  for  the 
study  and  acquirement  of  languages  is  required 
to  fill  the  post  for  which  we  plead,  along  with 
considerable  administrative  faculty  and  power  of 
organisation  of  work,  and  above  all,  that  deep  and 
fervent  personal  piety  which  is  the  education  of 
mind  and  heart  most  necessary  for  the  education 
of  others. 

The  work  of  the  Scottish  Ladies'  Mission  in  India 
is  twofold,  viz.  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  teaching 
in  the  homes,  where  the  pupils  at  a  very  early  age 
are  shut  up,  and  not  allowed  to  come  out  to  school. 
The  Zenana  consists  of  the  private  apartments 
where  the  ladies  of  the  family  reside,  to  which 
access  is  6  SBcult  for  any  stranger,  and  impossible 
to  male  visitors.  Of  the  dark,  miserable  lives  these 
poor  women  lead  we  can  hardly  form  any  idea.  They 
have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to 
think  about,  shut  up  in  their  ignorance  and  isolation 
from  all  social  contact.  The  word  "  son"  in  Bengali, 
which  means  sarviouror  deliverer,  expresses  their  only 
claim  to  respect  that  is  ever  acknowledged.  Mother- 
hood is  honoured  when  a  son  is  born ;  to  have  a 
daughter  is  almost  increase  of  degradation.  Natur- 
ally, this  maternal  influence  is  a  religious  influence, 
and  the  mothers  in  India  guard  and  cherish  the 
superstitions  of  the  children  from  generation  to 
generation.  To  enlighten  their  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  is  to  establish  a  radiant  centre  in 
every  home,  from  which  the  gospel  will  spread  its 
glorious  beams.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Zenana 
visitor  and  school  teacher,  as  carried  on  by  the 
Scottish  Ladies'  Mission  at  its  six  stations,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Poona,  Sealkote,  Chumba,  and  Ceylon. 
The  schools,  even  of  high  caste,  are  eagerly  filled  as 
soon  as  opened,  and  the  Baboos  or  gentlemen, 
themselves  influenced  by  European  civilisation,  are 
so  desirous  of  education  for  their  wives  and  daughters, 
that  they  will  allow  them  to  be  taught  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  by  Christian  teachers  rather  than  re- 
main ignorant. 

There  ought  to  be  an  Auxiliary  Association  in 
every  parish  in  connection  with  the  Mission  to 
the  Women  of  India.  The  help  can  be  given 
in  one  or  other  of  three  ways — by  contributions 
in  money,  by  work  sold  on  behalf  of  the  funds,  or 


by  work  prepared  to  send  out  to  India  as  presents 
and  prizes  for  the  Zenana  ladies  and  school  children. 
These  gifts  are  described  by  Miss  Pigot,  our  Lady 
Superintendent  at  Calcutta,  as  of  great  service  in 
"oiling  the  machinery"  of  her  work,  and  their 
preparation  by  working-parties  in  this  country 
associates  the  female  members  of  congregations 
together  for  a  pleasant  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  May  Christ  prepare  the  hearts  of 
the  women  of  India  to  know  Him,  and  of  the 
women  of  Scotland  to  teach  that  knowledge,  even 
now  sending  willing  labourers  into  His  vineyard 
who  will  say,  "  Lo  !  we  have  seen  His  Star  in 
the  East,  and  are  come  to  serve  Him  there  !" 

H.  C.  R. 

Wqz  (ftabul  <£ampaigtu 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Manson,  B.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  India. 

Continued  from  March. 

LIFE  in  this  frontier  station  (Kohat)  had  one  drawback 
to  its  amenity.  The  air,  everywhere,  was  heavy  with 
the  pestilential  odour  of  dead  camel  and  bullock,  whose 
carcasses  rotted  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields  around. 
The  bullock-drivers  of  the  Punjab  goad  or  beat  their  poor 
weary  animals,  until  they  simply  break  their  hearts  and 
die.  The  camel,  again,  is  a  much-enduring  creature  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  that  point  reached,  without  warning,  he 
collapses  and  expires.  The  cruelty  to  animals  daily  wit- 
nessed was  infinitely  distressing,  and  yet,  I  fear,  to  a 
great  extent  unavoidable.  Speedy  transport  of  stores  to 
the  front  was  a  matter  of  such  prime  necessity,  that  car- 
riage had  to  be  pressed  forward  at  any  cost.  Dead  camel 
became  henceforth  the  greatest  nuisance  of  our  onward 
march. 

Anxious  to  advance,  and  impatient  of  further  delay, 
all  hailed  with  welcome  the  order  to  proceed  to  the 
Kurram  Valley.  Six  daily  stages  were  traversed  to  Thull, 
over  the  watershed  of  a  somewhat  billy  region,  along  a 
road  which,  in  its  latter  aspects,  presented  only  a  track 
of  deep  ruts.  The  Afghan  boundary  we  crossed  on  2d 
April.  Thence  a  good  military  road  led  northwards  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kurram  River  for  five  marches  inter- 
sected by  more  than  one  unbridged  stream.  At  Budesh 
KheyL  where  we  left  one  fresh  grave  behind  us,  the  valley 
trends  sharp  round  to  the  west,  and  still  keeping  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  three  more  stages  conducted  to  Kurram 
Fort,  then  General  Roberts'  head  -  quarters.  Without 
halting  here,  we  made  next  day  a  longer  march  than 
usual  to  Habib  Kila,  a  mere  collection  of  huts  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  valley,  where  still  greater  re- 
duction of  baggage  was  effected,  the  mess  broken  up,  and 
officers  rendered  henceforth  dependent  on  the  skill  of 
their  one  Mussulman  servant  for  the  cooking  and  serving 
of  their  daily  ration,  which  was  the  same  as  that  issued 
to  the  men.  For  carriage  one  mule  was  now  allowed  to 
each,  necessitating  the  compression  of  clothing,  bedding, 
cooking -pots,  and  dishes,  to  the  modest  weight  of  80 
pounds.  Thus  reduced  in  life  we  started  to  cross  the 
Peiwar  Kotal,  up  whose  steep  zigzag  ascent  it  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  the  Highland  column  winding.  After  a 
double  march  along  the  right  bank  of  the  warbling 
Hurriab  River,  which  held  its  course  down  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  the  path  crossing  many  unbridged  tribu- 
taries in  its  course,  we  arrived  on  the  15th  April  at  Ali 
Kheyl,  and  encamped  on  a  stony  plateau  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  native  village,  overlooking  the  bed  of  the 
Kheria  River,  as  a  component  part  of  the  2d  Brigade  of 
the  Kurram  Field  Force  ;  the  1st  Brigade,  including  the 
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72d,  occupying  a  similar  natural  plateau  about  half  a 
mile  distant. 

Every  one  soon  had  enough  of  AH  Kheyl.  The  excite- 
ment at  first  caused  by  tribesmen  firing  nightly  into  the 
camps  quickly  subsided,  and  the  reign  of  monotony  began. 
The  amenities  of  the  place  were  a  fine  dry  climate,  the 
endurable  summer  temperature  of  an  altitude  of  7000 
feet,  fair  general  health,  and  comparatively  empty  hos- 
pitals. Its  disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  were  priva- 
tion o(  one's  accustomed  resources  of  reading  or  recreation, 
a  life  of  enforced  inaction,  and  compulsory  confinement 
to  camp,  unless  one  went  about  armed  at  personal  risk. 
The  meat  too,  issued  as  rations  to  the  troops,  though  no 
doubt  the  best  procurable,  was  miserably  thin  and  poor, 
and  many  grew  weakly  in  consequence.  I  must  say  the 
various  regiments  bore  their  little  trials  in  an  admirably 
patient  and  soldierly  manner.  I  never  heard  a  murmur  ; 
on  the  contrary,  general  cheerfulness  prevailed.  Many 
an  anxious  glance  used  to  be  cast  up  the  gorge  leading  to 
the  Shutrgardan,  but  it  soon  became  evident  our  road  was 
not  yet  to  lie  that  way.  Church  work  progressed  on  the 
whole  most  favourably,  no  wet  Sunday  ever  intervening 
to  interrupt  the  out-door  services.  For  meetings  and 
voluntary  church,  some  active  earnest  men  purchased 
material,  and  constructed  by  their  own  labour,  when  off 
duty,  a  commodious  booth  in  a  nook  on  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  river.  We  had  many  a 
pleasant  little  meeting  in  this  quiet  and  retired  spot, 
which  was  approached  by  a  zigzag  path  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  was  quite  invisible  until  you  stood  almost 
on  its  roof.  The  7  2d  had  a  similar  erection  near  their 
own  lines.  Mr.  Jollie  and  myself  dispensed  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  a  tent  of  the  Divisional  Field  Hospital,  to  a 
large  number  of  united  communicants  of  both  Presby- 
terian congregations.  We  both  found  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
as  we  did,  under  unusual  circumstances,  but  we  felt  the 
want  of  our  accustomed  reading  and  study,  having  no 
books  at  hand  except  our  Bibles  and  the  great  volume 
of  nature  around,  of  which  a  pleasing  page  was  always 
spread  open  before  us  in  the  contour  of  the  snow-clad 
Safed  Koh. 

So  the  summer  months  passed.  Peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed. We  had  seen  Cavagnari  pass  through  with  his 
embassy  and  escort,  and  almost  longed  to  have  accom- 
panied him  to  Cabul.  The  war  over,  all  were  complacently 
looking  forward  to  a  speedy  return  to  the  comforts  of 
Hindustan.  But  all  at  once,  rudely,  were  we  awakened 
from  our  monotonous  routine  of  thought,  by  one  of  those 
startling  surprises  to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset  of 
this  narrative  as  peculiar  to  Indian  life.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  September.  For  a  day  or  two  an  uneasy 
feeling  had  been  prevalent  in  camp,  and  the  sight  of 
orderlies  galloping  to  and  fro  gave  rise  to  vague  sus- 
picion that  something  was  wrong.  One  idea  seemed  to 
leap  into  every  mind  ;  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
surely  Cavagnari  must  have  been  assassinated  at  Cabul. 
Little  did  we  imagine  the  full  extent  of  that  dastardly 
outrage,  the  particulars  of  which,  on  the  night  of  Saturday 
the  6th,  became  known  to  at  least  some  in  camp.  I  was 
turning  in  for  the  night,  when  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  92d  came  to  my  tent,  and  in  a  voice  awed  with 
emotion,  informed  me  of  the  pitiful  details  he  had  him- 
self just  ascertained.  The  tidings  were  sufficiently 
appalling  to  banish  sleep.  One  felt  stunned  by  them. 
A  reference  in  the  public  prayers  at  Church  next  morn- 
ing was,  I  think,  the  first  intimation  of  the  disaster  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  men,  whose  proper  feeling  did  them 
credit.  At  last  our  advance  to  Cabul  was  imminent ! 
But  we  contemplated  it  no  longer  with  the  same  eager 
and  heightened  anticipation  as  before.  It  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  stern  and  solemn  duty,  a  call  of  dire 
and  inevitable  necessity. 

Looking  at  the  distance  between  us  and  our  goal,  as 
represented  on  the  map,  some  readers  may  have  wondered 
why  an  instant  general  advance  was  not  made  at  all 


hazards.  Certainly  the  men  could  have  gone  on  at  a 
moment's  warning  ;  the  carriage  required  to  move  them 
is  a  mere  trifle.  But  what  about  ammunition  and  food, 
for  which  the  bulk  of  the  transport  was  needed  ?  Would 
it  have  been  wise  to  go  without  these  ?  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  have  penetrated  into  a  barren,  dangerous,  and  hostile 
country,  xoithout  proper  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food, 
would  have  been  simply  to  court  disaster,  if  not  extermina- 
tion. The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  what  was,  after 
all,  but  a  short  delay.  Not  a  moment  possible  was  lost. 
All  worked  their  very  hardest.  Already  a  force  had  been 
pushed  up  sharp  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  Shutrgardan. 
The  rest  of  the  army  quickly  followed.  It  was  indeed  a 
work  of  intense  effort  to  get  the  force,  with  all  its  supplies, 
started  off,  but  once  in  motion,  it  kept  moving.  We 
got  on  with  hardships  and  a  great  struggle,  but  still  we 
got  on.  Under  a  Commander  like  Sir  F.  Koberts,  with 
a  wise  head  on  his  shoulders,  in  whose  thorough  capacity 
for  his  post  the  troops  had  implicit  and  intelligent  con- 
fidence, difficulties  existed  only  to  be  vanquished.  Seeing 
and  knowing  what  I  did,  I  can  only  look  back  on  the  con- 
duct of  this  advance  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  first  march  from  Ali  Kheyl  was  the  most  fatiguing 
I  have  ever  yet  undergone.  The  track — for  it  could 
seldom  be  called  a  road — lay  up  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
stream,  which  twisted  about  in  the  most  eccentric  links, 
and  had  to  be  forded  times  innumerable  ;  while,  from  the 
beetling  crags  on  either  side  of  the  defile,  the  reflected 
heat  was  intolerable.  The  distance,  put  down  as  eighteen 
miles,  appeared  to  the  pedestrian  to  be  much  longer.  I 
walked  into  Karatiga  thoroughly  done  up  ;  having  left 
Ali  Kheyl  at  daybreak.  It  was  a  trial  of  patience  too, 
to  wait  without  shelter  until  such  of  the  baggage  as 
reached  at  all  that  night  came  in.  The  long  convoy 
of  laden  animals  being  compelled  to  proceed  in  single 
file,  the  last  of  it  did  not  leave  the  starting-point  until 
after  mid-day.  The  difficult  march  was  exhausting  for 
the  transport,  and  delay  frequently  caused  by  mules  and 
bullocks  lying  down  with  their  loads.  Fortunately  my 
tent  turned  up,  though  not  till  after  dark,  and  was 
pitched  by  moonlight ;  fortunately,  I  say,  because  the 
men's  bedding  did  not  come  in  at  all,  so  that  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  kilt  and  greatcoat,  without  much  food. 
Too  tired  to  eat,  I  spread  my  bedding  on  the  ground, 
went  to  sleep,  and  slept  well  There  was  no  village  at 
Karatiga,  and  no  supplies ;  it  was  a  mere  angle  in  the 
hills,  barely  wide  enough  to  yield  sufficient  camping- 
ground. 

Next  morning,  28th  September,  without  waiting  for 
the  belated  baggage,  but  leaving  a  company  to  look  to 
its  safety,  the  column  crossed  the  stiffish  Surkai  Kotal, 
traversed  the  curve  of  a  long  plateau,  and  finally  breasted 
the  ascent  of  the  Shutrgardan.  The  climb  was  a  most 
toilsome  one,  not  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
gradient,  but  because  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  that 
great  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  made  us  easily  get  out  of 
breath.  "  We'll  gar  they  Afghans  pay  for  this,"  a  veteran 
would  mutter  to  himself,  as  he  panted  along.  But  at 
length  we  stood  on  the  "camel's  neck,"  and  could  look 
down  the  other  side  into  the  Logar  Valley.  The  view 
was  disappointing,  as  a  perpetual  haze  lay  over  the 
prospect. 

Here  on  the  windy  summit  of  the  pass  we  halted  till 
the  baggage  overtook  us,  which  it  ultimately  did.  The 
only  considerable  loss  it  sustained  was  a  quantity  of  kits 
and  bedding,  whose  unfortunate  owners,  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  were  reduced  to  what  they  stood  in.  While 
Captain  Gordon  and  his  company  retraced  their  steps  to 
clear  the  road  of  marauders,  a  sharp  brush  had  meantime 
been  going  on  between  Captain  M'Callum's  guard  at 
Karatiga  and  a  large  body  of  mountaineers,  whom  our 
handful  of  men  routed  with  loss.  Before  we  left  the 
crest  of  the  Shutrgardan,  where  the  snow  is  now  lying 
deep  over  his  grave,  I  buried  one  of  the  72d  who  had 
succumbed  to  illness  on  the  march. 
To  be  concluded. 
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"%  ILittle 
ffiemplnnan," 

By  Mona  Noel  Paton. 

Chapter  III. 

two    happy    months 
slipped   by,   and    the 
end    of    July    came, 
/  <*.  \>-m  with      its       supreme 

«Ssk\J    lf'^'\^J    glories   of    hay-mak- 
^H  ^^^&^r       mg.      Who    can   tell 

\  >  of    all    the    joys    it 

^  brought?      Oh,    the 

games  of  hide-and-seek  that  went  on  round  the 
hay-quiles  !  Oh,  the  houses  that  were  hollowed  out 
in  the  ricks,  and  the  splendid  rides  on  the  carts, 
or  on  the  broad  backs  of  the  "real  living"  horses  ! 
Basil  sat  on  the  top  of  the  piles  of  hay  cheering  on 
the  horses  and  the  men,  and  waving  his  "  ummal- 
gaily,"  as  he  called  his  cap,  regardless  of  the  con- 
stant danger  of  falling  off. 

At  last  every  store  was  crammed  with  the  noble 
crop  of  hay,  and  the  loft  in  the  stable  was  also 
filled.  And  then  a  grand  idea  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  the  young  Waymeres.  They  would 
play  hide-and-seek  "about  everywhere,"  and,  oh, 
joy  unspeakable  !  hiding  would  be  allowed  in  the 
hay-loft.  So  a  splendid  game  ensued,  and  great 
was  the  fun  and  laughter.  At  last  there  was  a 
tremendous  hunt  for  Basil.  The  little  pickle  had 
insisted  on  hiding  alone,  and  nowhere  could  he  be 
found.  His  big  brother  climbed  to  the  hay-loft, 
and  there  rummaged  vainly  for  the  "scarecrow." 
He  was  looking  in  a  dark  corner,  when  suddenly 
something  clad  in  blue  shot  past  him.  He  sprang 
up  just  in  time  to  see  Basil  stumble  at  the  hatch 
leading  down  to  the  stable,  and  next  moment  he 
heard  a  heavy  fall  on  the  stable  floor.  Trembling 
in  every  limb,  the  big  brother  flew  down  the  ladder. 
There  on  the  brick  floor  lay  Basil,  his  little  white 
face  upturned,  the  long  lashes  shut  over  the  blue 


eyes,  and  one  drop  of  blood  stealing  from 
between  the  relaxed  lips,  where  the  pearly 
teeth  had  bitten  them  through. 

"  Baby,  Baby  !"  cried  Albert,  in  agony,  kneeling 
beside  the  motionless  form.  But  "  Baby"  neither 
answered  nor  heard.  He  caught  the  little  hand  in 
his,  but  let  it  go  suddenly,  it  was  so  deadly  cold. 
It  fell  heavily  back,  and  never  moved.  At  that 
instant  a  shadow  darkened  the  window,  and  the 
next,  Joe  the  idiot  entered  the  stable. 

"Have  you  found  Master  Basil?"  he  asked,  in 
an  almost  querulous  tone,  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
to  have  his  little  master  out  of  his  sight  even  for 
a  moment. 

Then  he  saw  the  little  pale  face,  the  soft  dark 
curls  lying  on  the  hard  floor.  He  uttered  no 
sound,  but  in  an  instant  he  had  gathered  the  mo- 
tionless form  in  his  arms.  Albert  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  moaned  aloud. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Joe,  almost  angrily  ;  "  he 's 
asleep.  A'll  carry  him  in  to  bed."  Then  with- 
out another  word  he  stalked  off  with  his  tiny  bur- 
den toward  the  house,  while  the  brother  followed 
in  sickening  terror. 

In  the  hall  Joe  met  Mr.  Waymere.  "  I  found 
him  sleeping  in  the  stable,"  he  mumbled.  "  A'll 
put  him  to  bed." 

But  Albert  sobbed,  "  No,  father,  he  is  dead." 

In  silence  the  father  lifted  the  little  body  out 
of  Joe's  arms,  and  the  idiot  sank  crouching  to  the 
ground,  with  a  wail  that  was  heart-breaking  to 
hear. 

"Dead  !  dead  !  dead  !"  he  moaned. 

But  no  one  could  think  of  him  just  then.  The 
only  creature  in  the  world  who  had  ever  loved  him 
lay  upstairs  on  his  little  crib,  white  and  motion- 
less. He  heeded  not  nor  heard  his  wail.  But  who 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  heard  by  one  of  those 
angels  who  do  ever  behold  the  face  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven  ? 

A  great  silence  fell  on  all  the  house.  Could  it 
really  be  that  those  blue  eyes  were  shut  for  ever  ? 
Would  that  dear  voice  never  be  heard  on  earth 
again  ?  Had  the  sunshine  of  so  many  lives  gone 
out  in  that  short  minute  ? 

No.  God  would  yet  spare  their  darling  to  them. 
One  little  spark  of  life  remained.  A  very  little  spark 
indeed,  but  still  life  was  there. 

All  night  the  mother  and  father  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  their  unconscious  child,  not  knowing  if 
he  would  go  away  from  them  or  stay. 

But  slowly  the  spark  flickered  into  a  little  flame, 
and  in  the  bright  morning  Mr.  Waymere  appeared 
at  the  door  to  tell  the  crowd  of  anxious  people 
gathered  there  that  their  "little  gempleman  "  was 
still  alive,  and  that  the  kind  old  doctor,  who  had 
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driven  many  miles  overnight  to  see  him,  had  hopes 
of  his  recovery. 

Then  the  people  burst  out  into  a  sob  of  choking 
relief,  and  a  man's  deep  voice  was  heard  to  whisper, 
"  He  will  love  me  still." 

And  the  feeble  flame  grew  daily  stronger,  and 
each  day,  as  the  many  anxious  inquirers  came, 
with  their  presents  of  new  milk,  rich  cream,  eggs, 
or  fish,  to  kuow  how  the  "  little  gentleman  "  was, 
brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  hopes.  The  wifie 
hobbled  down  from  her  cottage  in  the  glen,  carrying 
a  basket  of  eggs,  two  chickens,  and  scones  enough 
for  a  dozen,  to  inquire  herself  for  Master  Basil. 
The  old  fisherman  climbed  wearily  up  the  rough 
road  from  the  shore  to  bring  a  couple  of  crabs  and 
some  fresh  whitings.  The  boys  brought  trout,  and 
the  children  and  "  daft  folk,"  who  had  nothing  else 
to  offer,  gathered  daily  fresh  flowers  for  their  darling. 
Very  early  one  wet  morning,  about  a  week  after 
Basil's  fall,  Mrs.  Waymere,  on  peeping  from  the 
window  of  his  room,  fancied  she  saw  the  figure  of 
a  man  lying  on  the  grass  underneath.  Basil  was 
asleep,  and,  curious  to  find  out  who  the  man  was, 
she  stole  downstairs,  and,  throwing  a  plaid  about 
her,  ran  round  the  house  till  she  came  under  Basil's 
window.  There,  sure  enough,  on  the  soaking  grass, 
with  the  pitiless  rain  pouring  down  on  him,  lay 
Joe  on  his  back,  gazing  up  at  the  darkened  window. 


"Joe!"  cried  Mrs.  Waymere  in  astonishment, 
"what  on  earth  are  you  doing  there1!" 

He  slowly  turned  his  dull  eyes  upon  her,  and 
then  stumbled  to  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  he  whispered,  "  I  didn't  mean 
any  ill.  I'll  be  quite  quiet.  I'll  no  make  a  whisht. 
Only  let  me  bide  near  till  him." 

"  But,  Joe,  I  cannot  let  you  stay  out  here  in 
the  pouring  ruin,"  persisted  Mrs.  Waymere,  gently. 
"  It  will  do  you  harm." 

"  No,  no,  ma'am,  it  '11  no  do  me  ony  ill.  I've 
slupt  here  every  night  since  they  took  him  away 
from  me.     Oh,  ma'am,  let  me  bide,  let  me  bide." 

The  mother  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then, 
brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"  Joe,"  said  she,  "  if  I  let  you  sit  by  Baby's  bed- 
side, will  you  promise  not  to  say  a  word  to  him  ?" 

"Will  you — will  you  let  me  sit  beside  him?" 
whispered  Joe,  in  suppressed  excitement. 

"Yes,  Joe,  if  you  will  be  quiet." 

"  Trust  me  for  that  !"  was  all  his  answer. 

After  drying  and   feeding  him,  Mrs.  Waymere 


led  the  poor  fellow  up  into  the  little  boy's  room. 
He  was  now  awake,  and  when  he  saw  Joe,  a  bright 
smile  flitted  over  the  pale  little  face. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  he  murmured. 

But  Joe  gave  no  reply,  and  in  silence  sat  beside 
him. 

Mrs.  Waymere,  watching  them,  was  distressed 
and  perplexed  to  see  an  expression  of  the  most 
intense  sorrow  on  the  idiot's  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Joe  ?"  she  asked.  But 
he  would  not  answer.  She  saw  that  it  was  no  use 
speaking  to  him  there  and  then.  He  was  sworn  to 
silence,  and  no  power  could  make  him  speak.  But 
when,  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  she  sent  him 
away,  she  repeated  her  question. 

Joe's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Oh,  they  hae 
taken  away  all  his  bonny  curls,  and  I  hae  got  nane 
— no  one  little  curl  to  keep  when  he's  gane  ! " 

"  But  you  shall  have  one,  Joe."  And  when  he 
got  it  he  went  away  contented. 

And  so  a  fortnight  passed,  and  Basil's  bright 
face  had  been  missing  from  the  neighbourhood  all 
that  time,  when  one  sunny  day  Joe  had  the  un- 
speakable pride  of  carrying  a  little  bundle  wrapped 
in  a  plaid  out  into  the  garden.  The  blue  flannel 
suit  looked  bigger  than  ever  on  the  thin  little  body. 
The  little  face  was  white  and  pinched,  and  the 
once  curly  head  now  looked  like  that  of  a  convict ; 
but  the  eyes  were  once  more  bright  and  merry,  and 
the  little  tongue  wagged  rapidly  as  ever. 

"  Do  you  know,  Joe,  papa  thought  while  I  was 
so  welly  ill,  an'  talked  nonsense,  that  p'rhaps,  if  I 
ever  grew  better,  I  might  be  like  you  are,  Joe — a' 
innocent." 

The  words  were  gaily  spoken,  but  a  shudder 
went  through  every  nerve  of  the  strong  man  who 
heard  them,  and  two  great  tears  welled  up  into  his 
eyes. 

"Like  me!"  he  sobbed.  "Oh,  Master  Basil, 
never,  never,  never  say  that  again ! " 

So  Basil  promised,  and  stroked  the  tanned  cheek 
with  his  thin  white  hands.  [To  be  concluded. 

"  Life  and  Work  "  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  preparation, 
monthly,  of  a  special  Supplement,  by  means  of  which 
"  Life  and  Work  "  may  form  a  Magazine  for  Her  Majesty's 
Services,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  now  localised  by  a  Sup- 
plement for  very  many  parishes.  The  Rev.  John  Paton, 
of  St.  Michael's,  Dumfries,  formerly  Army  Chaplain 
and  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  edit  the  Supplement,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Sub-committee.  The  Supplement  will 
contain  articles,  intelligence,  etc.,  suitable  for  our  soldi&rs 
and  sailors  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  first  will  be  ready  in 
June.  Will  friends  of  the  Services  help  this  new  enter- 
prise ?  The  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  send  a  money 
contribution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Life  and 
Work  Committee,  22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  towards 
the  expense  of  the  Supplement ;  or  copies  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Publishers  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  any 
Regiment  or  Station,  or  in  any  of  H.M.  ships.  Without 
liberal  aid  the  work  cannot  be  done. 


NOTE.  —  2'ftt  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Home  Lane. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  was  discontinued  for 
May,  but  will  be  resumed  by  Mr.  Macleod  for  June  and 
July,  on  June  3,  at  7  o'clock.  As  there  is  no  Congrega- 
tional Prayer  Meeting  at  this  season,  it  is' hoped  that 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing together  for  the  worship  of  God. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  June  : — 
June  3.   The  Walk  to  Emmaus,  Luke  xxiv.  13-35. 
„  10.  The  Meeting  in  the  Upper  Room,  John  xx.  19-31. 
,,  17.   The  Morning  at  the  Lake,  John  xxi.  1-19. 
, ,  24.   Christ's  Last  Commission,  Luke  xxiv.  36-53. 
The  Sunday  Evening   Service  at   6.30   will  be  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  July. 

Young  Women's  Association. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  7th  June,  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
at  8  p.m.  Also  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  July  5,  at 
the  same  hour. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  the  Association  and 
Bible  Class  was  held  in  the  Schoolroom,  Brunswick 
Street,  in  April,  when  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Blair  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  T.  Nieol  of  the  Tolbooth, 
Mr.  Macleod,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  others.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Members  of  the  Association  now  number  86, 
and  that  109  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Bible  Class  during 
the  past  winter.  Upon  the  whole,  the  attendance  has 
been  very  steady,  and  the  work  of  the  Class  well  done. 
The  Library  connected  with  the  Association  contains 
218  volumes.  The  books  are  much  appreciated,  and 
any  who  may  wish  to  aid  the  Association  may  do  so  in  a 
very  practical  manner,  by  sending  gifts  of  books  of  a 
suitable  nature,  or  contributions  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  them. 

District  Visitors'  Meeting. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  District  Visitors  and  other 
workers  is  discontinued  for  the  present. 

July  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed 
same  as  last  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  probably  on  the 
second  Sunday,  but  intimation  of  the  day,  which  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  fixed,  will  be  made  in  due  course 
from  the  pulpit. 

Artillery  Militia. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
Own  Artillery  Militia"  will  attend  St.  Stephen's  for 
two  or  three  Sundays  in  June,  the  recruits  having  been 
in  attendance  for  some  time  back.  This  is  mentioned, 
as  possibly  the  attendance  of  the  full  regiment  may 
put  some  seat-holders  in  the  gallery  to  temporary  in- 
convenience. It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  the  sitters 
in  St.  Stephen's  will  be  glad  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  fellow- 
worshippers  for  a  very  short  time. 

Small  Livings. 
The  Collection  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
support  of  the  Fund  for  the  Augmentation  of  Small 
Livings  will  be  made  on  June  13. 


At  this  season,  when  so  many  of  the  Congregation  are 
absent  more  or  less,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  our 
collections  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  Members 
will  oblige  by  sending  their  contributions  to  Mr.  W. 
Mann,  119  Princes  Street.  The  July  Missionary  Record, 
contains,  as  usual,  a  complete  statement  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  by  all  the  parishes  of  the  Church  for 
Missionary  purposes.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Con- 
gregation to  know  that  St.  Stephen's  stands  second, 
The  Park,  Glasgow,  as  heretofore,  taking  the  first  place. 
So  far,  of  course,  this  is  satisfactory,  especially  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  amount  for  last  year  is  the  largest 
sum  ever  contributed  by  us  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  who  give  nothing  ! 
How  few  whose  "giving"  for  Missions  has  its  root  in 
CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLE  and  CONVICTION!  how 
few  who  can  say  that  they  give  as  much  yearly  for 
Christ's  sake  as  they  spend  on  articles  of  mere  luxury  ! 
Our  profound  conviction  is  that  our  collections  for 
Missionary  and  other  purposes  might  be  quadrupled 
without  our  being  obliged;  speaking  generally,  to  make 
any  SACRIFICE  worth  mentioning.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Ordinary  Collections  at  the  CHURCH 
DOOR.  These  might  very  easily  be  increased.  Too  many 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  they  give 
at  all,  or  how  much  they  give.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. These  collections  are  of  great  importance,  affect- 
ing the  general  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  the  amount  available  by 
the  Kirk-Session  for  the  POOR  of  our  own  parish. 

The  Organ. 

The  Congregation  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  towards  carrying  out 
the  important  resolution  arrived  at  upon  this  subject.  A 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Session  and  Memorialists  have 
given  very  careful  attention  both  to  the  structural 
arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of 
the  organ,  and  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  instrument 
itself.  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the 
professional  gentlemen  consulted  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  place  is 
behind  the  pulpit.  This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  pulpit  about  fifteen  feet  farther  forward,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Choir  Platform.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  pulpit  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  "  hearing  "  of  the  Church.  At 
all  events,  the  comfort  of  the  Minister  will  be  very  greatly 
increased,  inasmuch  as  he  will  be  brought  into  closer 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  This  improve- 
ment is  one  which  many  have  long  desired,  and,  as  the 
one  most  deeply  interested,  I  cannot  express  too  strongly 
my  thankfulness  that  a  prospect  is  now  afforded  of  some 
mitigation  of  physical  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  all 
who  preach  in  St.  Stephen's,  difficulties  which  must,  to 
some  extent,  diminish  the  usefulness  and  mar  the  joy  of 
any  ministry. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  organ  itself,  it  has  been  re- 
solved, with  the  approval  of  the  Kirk-Session,  to  employ 
Henry  Willis  and  Sons  of  London,  who  are  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  to  occupy  a  first  place  among  the  most  eminent 
organ-builders  of  the  day.  These  gentlemen  recommend 
the  erection  of  an  instrument  which  will  cost  about  £1300. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  large  sum  for  a  Church  organ,  but  all 
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will  admit  that,  if  the  thing  is  to  69  done  at  all.  it  should 
ho  done  WELL,  and,  looking  to  the  great  size  of  our 
Church,  it  is  believed  that  an  instrument  of  less  power 

would  ho  insufficient  Should  this  organ  prove  success- 
ful, as  Willis'  organs  usually  do,  few  churches  in  Scot- 
land will  possess  a  finer  instrument. 

The  total  sum  required  has  not  yet  been  fully  sub- 
l,  So  far,  however,  nothing  could  be  more  gratify- 
ing than  the  manner  in  which  all  classes  have  contributed. 
The  subscription  list  is  already  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  Congregation  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  the  sum 
which  remains  unprovided  will  speedily  he  made  up,  hut 
intending  subscribers  would  do  well  to  INTIMATE 
THEIR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AT  ONCE.  The  subscrip- 
tions already  amount  to  about  .i'1'200. 

With  those  who,  from  taste  or  old  association,  do  not 
desire  this  addition  to  our  Service  of  Praise,  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy.  1  believe  that  I  fully  understand 
their  feelings,  and  most  sincerely  do  1  thank  them  for 
the  Christian  and  forbearing  spirit  which  the)'  have  so 
generally  manifested.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in 
a  large  Congregation  there  was  complete  unanimity  of 
sentiment  on  a  point  of  this  kind.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  a  reasonable  concession  by  the  minority  to  the 
wishes  of  their  fellow -worshippers,  and  this  we  have 
witnessed  in  St.  Stephen's  in  a  very  remarkable  and  most 
gratifying  manner.  Most  earnestly  do  1  hope  that  the 
dear  friends  who  have  experienced  even  some  degree  of 
pain  in  connection  with  the  matter,  may  be  spared  to  see 
that  after  all  the  "innovation"  (although  the  word  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  like  of  this)  is  not  so  objectionable 
as  they  supposed,  Two  things  they  should  remember ; 
first  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  there  is  nothing  in  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  inconsistent  with  New  Testament  principles  ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  introduced  under  the  circumstances 
which  exist  in  St.  Stephen's,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  the  Church.  Let  them  not  be  afraid  of  supposed 
results  of  one  kind  or  another  which  must  follow.  It  is 
surely  possible  to  improve  our  Service  of  Praise  in  this 
way  (so  far  as  the  Congregation  is  concerned,  it  has 
much  need  of  improvement),  without  making  it  less 
Presbyterian,  or  destroying  in  any  respect  whatever  its 
simplicity  or  its  spirituality.  Itather  may  we  hope,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  these  much-prized  characteristics 
may  be  impressed  upon  it  more  and  more,  while  our 
worship  is  somewhat  "lifted  up"  and  made  more  worthy 
of  its  great  and  sacred  ends.  N.  M  'L. 

Local  Supplement  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  of  £5  :  13  :  6  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  following  contributions  have  been  received 


towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  Local  Supplement 

of  this  Magazine.      It  will  be  remembered  that  about  £17 

were  required,  so  that  a  few  pounds  are  still  needed. 

A  Subscriber,  per  Mr.  Macleod 

Mrs.  Eraser,  Castle  Street 

Mrs.  Stevenson      .... 

Miss  Hopkirk        .... 

Mrs.  M'Nab 

Mrs.  Buchan  ..... 
.Mrs.  Johnston  .... 
A  Servant  ..... 
Mrs.  Richardson,  32  Stafford  Street 
Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent 
Mrs.  Gordon,  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Formau,  8  Heriot  Row  . 

A  Friend 

Mrs.  Mill,  Howe  Street . 
J.  Hope  Finlay       .... 
Lewis  Bilton  .... 

Mrs.  Scott,  4  Dean  Terrace     . 
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THE  LORD  REIGNETH. 

In  days  of  trouble  and  distress 

When  all  is  dark  as  night, 
When  anxious  fears  perplex  our  minds, 

Where  shall  we  look  for  light  ? 
The  Word  of  God  will  comfort  bring, 
For  there  we  read,  the  Lord  is  King. 

The  waves  of  sin  our  souls  assail, 

And  drive  us  to  and  fro  ; 
Struggling  and  battling  with  the  tide 

For  help,  where  can  we  go  ? 
Yet  to  this  word  still  let  us  cling, 
The  Lord  doth  reign,  the  Lord  is  King. 

Clouds  of  affliction  gather  round, 

The  tempests  rage  o'erhead, 
Trembling  we  bow  beneath  the  blast, 

And  Faith  seems  almost  dead  ; 
Yet,  let  her  rise  on  joyful  wing, 
The  Lord  doth  reign,  the  Lord  is  King. 

Whate'er  the  grief,  whate'er  the  fear, 

That  lays  our  spirits  low, 
Though  all  seems  dark  to  our  blind  eyes, 

To  God's  will  let  us  bow, 
And  looking  upward  ever  sing 
The  Lord  doth  reign,  the  Lord  is  King. 

C.  T. 


CHILD 

THEY,  are  going — only  going — 

Jesus  called  them  long  ago  ! 
All  the  wintry  time  they're  passing 

Softly  as  the  falling  snow. 
When  the  violets  in  the  spring-time 

Catch  the  azure  in  the  sky, 
They  are  carried  out  to  slumber 

Sweetly  where  the  violets  lie. 

They  are  going — they  are  going — 

When  with  summer  earth  is  drest, 
In  their  cold  hands  holding  roses 

Eolded  on  each  silent  breast. 
When  the  autumn  hangs  red  banners 

Out  above  the  harvest  sheaves, 
They  are  going — ever  going — 

Thick  and  fast,  like  falling  leaves. 

All  along  the  mighty  ages, 

All  adown  the  solemn  time, 
They  have  taken  up  their  homeward 

.March  to  that  serener  clime. 


DEATH. 

Where  the  watching,  waiting  angels 
Lead  them  from  the  shadow  dim 

To  the  brightness  of  His  presence 
Who  hath  called  them  unto  Him. 

They  are  going — only  going — 

Out  of  pain  and  into  bliss  ; 
Out  of  sad  and  sinful  weakness 

Into  perfect  holiness. 
Snowy  brows — no  care  shall  shade  them 

Bright  eyes — tears  shall  never  dim  ; 
Rosy  lips — no  time  shall  fade  them  ; 

Jesus  called  them  unto  Him. 

Little  hearts  for  ever  stainless, 

Little  hands  as  pure  as  they, 
Little  feet, — by  angels  guided 

Never  a  forbidden  way. 
They  are  going — ever  going, 

Leaving  many  a  lonely  spot  ; 
But  'tis  Jesus  who  has  called  them, 

Suffer,  and  forbid  them  not ! 
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Sermon. 

By  Eer.  James  Gerard  Young,  D.D.,  Monifieth. 

THE  KINGDOM  AND  THE  KING. 

"  We  came  to  Borne." — Acts  xxviii.  11,  16,  31. 

IT  was  the  early  summer  of  the  year  61,  and  the 
quay  and  the  sea-beach  of  Puteoli  were  thronged 
with  fashionable  visitors  from  Rome,  who  came 
there  to  enjoy  the  sunny  and  wide  expanse  of  the 
sheltered  bay,  and  to  drink  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  sea  rippled  under  the 
soft  south  wind,  and  before  the  favouring  breeze 
came  a  stately  ship ;  her  canvas  was  still  all  abroad, 
and  so  it  was  known  that  this  was  a  vessel  from 
Alexandria,  laden  with  corn,  for  all  others,  when 
they  entered  these  waters,  had  to  lower  topsails. 
Onward  came  the  great  ship,  and  as  she  neared  the 
quay  it  was  seen  that  she  bore  the  sign  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  guardian  divinities  of  seafaring  men. 

"  Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven,  through  billows  and  through 
gales, 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  sit  shining  on  the  sails." 

All  was  anxiety  to  see  the  new  arrival,  to  hear 
the  last  news  from  Egypt  and  from  Judea,  and  to 
learn  the  state  of  the  markets  in  the  east,  and 
whether  prices  were  likely  to  rise  or  fall.  No  one 
that  day  took  much  notice  of  a  little  group  that 
stood  on  the  deck,  watched  over  by  the  soldiers  of 
Eome ;  they  were  only  prisoners,  on  their  way  to 
Caesar's  judgment-seat— too  common  an  occurrence 
to  have  any  interest  for  the  fashionable  visitors 
from  Eome.  Ah,  they  little  knew  what  kind  of  a 
corn  ship  this  was,  that  she  had  sailed  under  a 
brighter  star  than  ever  shone  in  the  sky  of  the  old 
world,  and  that,  besides  her  other  cargo,  she  carried 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
greatest  sower  of  that  seed  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  had  ever  sent  forth  to  sow.  And  thus  it 
was  that  St.  Paul  stepped  unnoticed  upon  the 
quay,  and  took  the  rest  of  his  journey  by  land,  not 
uncheered  by  the  sight  and  greeting  of  kind  friends, 
till  with  his  companions  he  came  to  Rome.  This 
is  an  event  of  so  much  interest,  it  awakens  so  many 
thoughts,  that  we  cannot  pass  away  from  it  with- 
out dwelling  for  a  little  on  two  points  which  seem 
specially  to  invite  meditation ; — -first,  Paul's  pre- 
sence, and  next,  his  preaching  at  Eome. 
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First,  Paul's  presence  at  Eome.  It  is  an  old 
and  familiar  saying,  "  When  you  are  at  Eome  you 
must  do  as  Eome  does,"  for  so  great,  so  command- 
ing, is  the  influence  of  the  place,  such  is  the  force 
of  its  associations,  of  its  grand  ruins,  its  splendid 
churches,  its  magnificent  ritual,  its  priestly  rule, 
that  travellers  entering  there  forget  what  manner 
of  men  they  were  ;  for  the  most  part  the  spell  of 
the  place  falls  on  them,  and  masters  them,  and 
makes  them  its  own — they  become  for  the  time 
Eome's  citizens  and  children.  If  it  is  so  now, 
in  the  decline  and  fall  of  Eome,  when  it  is  but 
the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  what  must  it  have 
been  when  Paul  first  entered  the  imperial  city — 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  its  magnitude, 
and  its  power  ?  No  words  can  do  justice  to  its  archi- 
tectural grandeur  and  beauty,  to  which  all  regions 
of  the  earth  had  contributed ;  the  inhabitants 
were  numbered  by  millions,  and  as  for  the  power 
of  Eome,  it  so  dominated  the  earth,  that  the  words 
"  I  am  a  Eoman  citizen"  were  a  protection  and  a 
passport  from  the  wilds  of  Scythia  to  the  shores  of 
Britain.  Never  was  the  commanding  influence 
which  Eome  exercised  more  universally  felt  than 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  it  moulded 
the  most  independent  and  individual  minds,  and 
men  of  all  nations,  as  they  entered  her  gates, 
took  their  shoes,  as  it  were,  from  off  their  feet, 
and  did  her  willing  homage.  How  was  it,  then, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  fall  under  this  potent 
spell,  nor  drink  of  the  cup  of  enchantments  ?  Do  not 
suppose  that  the  Apostle  was  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  place,  or  that 
he  was  insensible  to  any  of  its  claims  or  attractions, 
for  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
many-sided  of  men;  everything  that  was  great,  and 
beautiful,  and  strong,  had  a  charm  for  him  ;  as  a 
man  he  was  proud  of  being  himself  a  Eoman  citizen, 
but  he  knew  another  and  more  glorious  kingdom, 
he  had  seen  a  King  who  was  "  fairer  than  the  sons 
of  men,"  and  he  had  come  to  Eome  to  preach  that 
kingdom,  and  to  speak  of  that  King. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, Paul's  preaching  at  Eome.  The  31st  verse 
tells  us  plainly  what  that  preaching  was.  "  The 
apostle  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus."  "He  preached  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Strange  to  speak  in  Eome  of  any 
other  kingdom  than  Eome  itself.  It  was  so  great, 
there  seemed  room  for  no  other  ;  its  legions  filled 
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the  earth,  its  fleets  were  on  every  sea,  its  governors 
in  every  province,  its  magistrates  sat  on  all  tri- 
bunals, it  levied  tribute  on  every  man,  each  in  his 
own  city.  It  was,  however,  not  of  this  imperious 
dominion  that  Paul  spoke,  but  of  another  kingdom 
wholly,  not  earthly  but  heavenly,  not  visible  but 
invisible,  not  outward  and  palpable,  but  inward 
and  spiritual ;  its  weapons  were  not  fleets,  not 
armies,  not  banners  advanced  and  trumpets  blown, 
not  chariots  and  horses  and  mail-clad  men  with 
sword  and  spear,  but  the  truth,  truth  preached 
with  the  might  of  gentleness,  aud  commended  by 
the  power  of  love.  Observe  too  that  this  king- 
dom was  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  King  and  Head 
was  one.  That  also  was  a  strange  and  noble 
thing  to  preach  in  Rome.  God  is  one  !  There  is 
One  supreme,  whose  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  living  creatures,  and  the  un- 
seen realms  that  lie  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  motto  of  the  old  Romans,  it  has  been  said,  was, 
"  Nil  admirari,"  to  be  astonished  at  nothing;  but 
this  teaching  might  have  roused  them  from  their 
proud  apathy,  if  not  for  its  truth  at  least  for  its 
novelty,  for  their  belief  was  in  another  direction 
wholly  ;  their  divinities,  both  good  and  evil,  were 
legion  ;  everything  was  deified,  not  only  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
there  was  not  a  grove  or  stream  or  fountain,  or 
green  hill,  or  lofty  mountain,  that  had  not  its 
guardian  deities  ;  there  was  not  a  threshold  un- 
guarded by  superior  powers,  nor  a  hearth  by  which 
the  Lares  did  not  sit.  If  the  Roman  citizens,  like 
the  men  of  Athens,  were  "  ever  desirous  to  tell  or 
to  hear  of  some  new  thing,"  then  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  might  well  have  gathered  the  multitude 
together,  and  gained  him  audience  and  attention 
while  he  discoursed  to  them  of  one  kingdom  and 
one  God. 

Is  it  in  our  power  to  gain  more  precise  ideas  of 
this  kingdom  of  God  as  preached  at  Rome?  I 
think  it  is,  if  we  will  call  to  remembrance  the 
apostle's  description  of  it.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."1  The  words  have  grown  familiar  to  us, 
we  accept  them  now  as  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  but  when  they  were  first  written,  in  what 
tremendous  contrast  did  they  stand  to  the  whole 
course  and  structure  of  the  old  world  !  Righteous- 
ness with  Nero  on  the  throne,  peace  with  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  War  for  ever  open,  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  society  was  given  over  to  the 
sins  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  !  Something  of  this  contrast  we  can 
see  now,  when  the  roll  of  ages  has  reduced  the 
once  dim  and  distorted  images  of  the  past  to  their 
true  proportions ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that 
the  same  contrast  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdoms  of  this  wTorld  continues  to  this 
day,  disguised  and  softened  it  may  be,  but  still 
it  fronts  us  on  every  side.  We  are  told  some- 
1  Romans  xiv.  1 7. 


times  of  the  three  ages  of  this  strange  mysterious 
earth  on  which  we  are  living  out  our  little  day  ; 
there  is  the  age  of  stone,  and  the  age  of  bronze, 
and  the  age  of  iron,  and  each  has  marked  a  de- 
parture from  barbarism,  and  an  advance  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation ;  but  there  is  another  age, 
another  kingdom,  older  and  more  lasting  still, 
which  can  raise  all  who  will  use  its  weapons  and 
submit  to  its  authority  to  the  dignity  of  sons  of 
God — it  is  the  age,  the  kingdom,  of  righteousness. 
0  how  slowly  it  wins  its  way,  how  this  age  of  iron 
fights  against  the  true  golden  age  and  keeps  it  back ; 
for  who  can  look  around  to-day,  and  not  feel  that 
this  is  an  unrighteous  world  1  "  How  long,  0  Lord, 
holy  and  true  V  "  0  righteous  Father,  Thy  king- 
dom come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 

Once  more,  it  is  right  and  necessary  for  us  to 
view  the  Apostle's  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
at  Rome  by  the  light  of  the  words  which  immedi- 
ately follow — "  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus."  He  told  the  story  of  the  cross,  he 
spoke  of  Him  who  had  left  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  His  Father  before  the  worlds  were,  to  die  for 
sinful  men;  who  was  so  full  of  love,  and  gentleness, 
and  patience,  and  invincible  pity,  who  was  so  great 
and  yet  so  lowly,  so  rich  and  yet  so  poor,  whose 
sovereignty  was  submission  and  whose  glory  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  Let  us  accept  this  teaching ; 
if  we  would  know  the  kingdom  we  must  consider 
the  King.  To  look  unto  Jesus,  to  consider  Him  who 
for  our  sakes  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself,  is  the  true  way  to  come  within  the 
sphere  ot  His  influence ;  it  is  thus  that  He  draws  us 
to  Himself  and  makes  us  partakers  ot  all  the 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  little 
does  the  world  know  its  rulers  !  It  was  only  a  poor 
wayworn  prisoner  that  seemed  to  land  that  day  from 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  that  passed  on  through 
the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
King  entered  with  him.  True,  the  Apostle  was 
chained  night  and  day  to  the  soldier  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  custody,  "  but  the  word  of  God 
was  not  bound  ;"  it  went  forth  throughout  all  the 
city  in  silent,  unsuspected  strength ;  it  came  to 
many,  "  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power ; "  it 
beckoned  them  out  of  the  throng ;  it  filled  them 
with  a  strange  solemn  joy  ;  it  knit  them  together 
in  holy  brotherhood,  and  made  them  true  subjects 
of  the  kingdom.  How  joyful  to  this  prisoner  of 
Christ  Jesus  thus  to  see  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospering  in  his  hands.  The  white  banner  of  the 
cross  already  floated  over  all  the  Seven  Hills,  nay, 
it  was  unfurled  even  in  Caesar's  palace,  for  the 
Apostle  could  write  such  words  as  these  to  his 
friends  at  Philippi — "All  the  saints  salute  you, 
chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household."  Verily, 
"  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him."     Amen. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  VI. 


MEANWHILE  the  family  at  home  knew  nothing  and 
suspected  nothing  of  what  was  happening  ;  and  the 
summer  went  on  full  of  incidents  to  Isabel.  Though 
Jolm  had  given  him  fairly  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
want  him  at  Wallyford,  Mansfield  found  many  means  of 
making  himself  agreeable  there.  He  let  them  know, 
good-humouredly,  that  he  was  aware  his  visits  were  not 
agreeable  to  their  son  and  brother.  "And  I  don't 
wonder,"  he  said,  laughing;  "if  I  had  a  Garden  of 
Eden  all  to  myself,  I  should  like  to  keep  it  to  myself. 
I  should  warn  other  fellows  off,  and  think  nobody  was 
worthy — especially  fellows  such  as  1  am.  I  am  not 
worthy,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  have  always  confessed  it :  but 
if  you  will  open  the  door  to  me,  I  may  come,  may  not 
I,  in  spite  of  John  ?" 

"  You  must  have  mistaken  him,  Mr.  Mansfield ;  hoot  ! 
yon  must  have  mistaken  him,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said, 
blushing  for  her  son.  She  could  not  endure  that  such  a 
stain  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  house  should  be  ;  and 
the  stranger's  candour  vindicated  him  completely  in  her 
eyes.  She  thought  she  knew  the  world.  "And  lads 
that  have  much  on  their  consciences  are  not  so  ready  to 
take  blame  to  themselves,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
with  a  confident  consciousness  that  to  deceive  her  in  such 
matters  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  She  did  not  under- 
stand how  easy  it  is  to  take  a  vague  and  general  blame 
upon  one's  self,  and  to  acknowledge  a  general  unworthiness. 
And  neither  was  the  Captain  more  clear-sighted.  He 
consented  over  and  over  again  to  be  taken  on  the  water 
in  Mansfield's  little  pleasure-boat.  Even  one  glorious 
day  in  early  August  he  and  Isabel  went  as  far  as  Inchkeith 
in  this  cockleshell,  and  lunched  there  with  the  delighted 
young  man.  And  after  these  expeditions  the  three 
would  walk  back  to  Wallyford  together,  and  there  would 
be  the  merriest  meal,  and  a  night  of  talk  such  as  "  loosed 
the  tongue,"  Marge t  said,  "  in  the  auld  captain's  head." 
There  are  some  young  men  who,  when  they  are  in  love, 
make  themselves  disagreeable  to  everybody  except  the  one 
person  who  is  the  object  of  their  love-making — but  there 
is  another  kind  of  man  who  sees  all  the  surroundings  of  his 
love  in  the  rosiest  colours,  and  woos  the  very  dogs  and 
the  gruffest  old  servant  for  her  sweet  sake.  Mansfield  was 
of  this  kind.  He  made  love  to  them  all,  and  won  then- 
hearts.  Marget,  though  she  still  now  and  then  lamented 
that  she  did  not  "ken  mair  aboot  him,"  expanded  into 
smiles  when  she  heard  his  voice.  The  Captain  would 
take  off  his  spectacles,  and  clear  his  throat  with  a  bright- 
ening up  of  his  old  countenance  as  he  said,  "There's  that 
lad  again  ! "  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  though  she  had  begun 
to  think  of  him  with  quickened  attention  and  much 
curiosity,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  sounding  him  as  to 
his  antecedents  and  his  "  friends  " — meaning  his  relations 
and  family  —  smiled  too,  and  had  a  look  of  welcome, 
which  was  quite  individual,  for  him,  and  no  one  else. 
At  the  pier  it  was  the  same.  There  was  nothing  old 
Sandy  would  not  have  done  for  the  cheery,  friendly 
young  man.  He  took  care  of  the  boat  as  if  it  had  been 
a  child  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
would  polish  and  scrub  her  till  the  little  vessel  shone. 
"  Hoot,  sir,  it's  no  money  I'm  wanting,"  he  said,  when 
that  never  unacceptable  transfer  was  made  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other.  "I'm  no  wanting  his  money,"  the 
old  man  said  to  his  cronies,  "  but  it's  aye  pleasant  to  see 
a  lad  like  that  with  a  free  hand,  and  thinking  upon 
other  people's  pleasure  as  well  as  his  own."  Thus  every- 
body was  in  his  favour,  both  great  and  small. 

July,  August.  What  months  they  were  !  Most  per- 
sons are  aware,  by  personal  experience,  sooner  or  later, 
how  some  little  bit  of  time,  a  month  or  two,  a  week  or 
two,  will  suddenly  come  to  bloom  out  like  a  great  and 


perfect  blossom  upon  their  lives.     Out  of  the  flat  routine 
of  ordinary  existence — the  days  that  run  on  exactly  like 
each  other,  of  which  common  existence  is  made — all  at 
mice  this  crown  of  living  will  come,  full  of  pleasure,  full 
of  happiness,  usually  full  of  some  one  individual  whose 
presence  gives  everything  a  charm.      Then  those  who 
had  sighed  for  wealth,  or  elevation,  or  something  out 
of   their  reach,    will    suddenly   become    content    with 
the  homeliest  life.     They  will  find  out  that  externals 
do  not   make  happiness,    that   the  walk  which    they 
have  taken,  without  thinking  of  it,  all  their  lives,  has 
somehow   become   a   delight,   and   the  fireside   conver- 
sation, which  they  have  felt  to  be  humdrum,  has  sud- 
denly gained  something  which  is  more  than  eloquence. 
Sometimes  this  wonderful  flooding  of  all  the  veins  of 
life  stops  all  at  once  as  it  began,  and  existence  halts  off 
again,  unchanged,  into  the  monotonous  thing  it  was  be- 
fore :  sometimes  life  itself  is  permanently  changed,  and 
diverted  into  a  new  channel ;  but  anyhow,  that  bright 
moment  ends,  and  the  common  strain  takes  up  again 
one  way  or  other.     Isabel  had  come  to  this  moment  now. 
Except  those  little  expeditions  on  the  water  now  and 
then — not  a  dozen  of  them  altogether — spread  over  the 
two  months,  no  new  gratification  had  been  added  to 
her  ;  and  yet  everything  was  changed.     She  lived  a  very 
quiet  life  for  a  girl  of  her  age  ;   and  it  was  not  any 
amusement  added,  any  excitement,  going  into  society, 
going  to  parties,  anything  which  she  had  once  looked 
forward  to,  which  brought  about  this  wonderful  change. 
The  modest  little  plant  had  been  coming  up,  putting 
out  its  leaflets  all  this  long,  sweet  spring,  and  showing 
its  buds  of  promise — and  now,  all  at  once,  it  burst  into 
flower.     And.  this  transformation  affected  all  around  her  ; 
the  household,  which  was  never  sure  any  evening  that  the 
stranger  who  had  established  his  right  to  a  place  among 
them  so  securely,  might  not  come  in  to  share  their  even- 
ing meal,  and  fill  the  dim  rooms  with  the  sweetness  of 
youthful  talk  and  the  mirthfulness  of  youthful  laughter, 
enjoyed,  as  well  as  Isabel,  this  general  flooding  of  new 
life.     The  half  of  the  time  at  least  had  passed  before  any 
one  began  to  think  what  it  meant.     As  was  natural,  the 
mother  was  the  first  to  be  awakened.     She  had  treated 
John's  jealousy  of  Mansfield's  reception  at  Wallyford  as 
a  little  exhibition  of  ill-humour,  an  evidence  of  that 
dislike  to  have  their  home  invaded  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  young  men.     Among  all  her  anxieties  for  John 
this  was  so  very  small  a  matter ;   and   the  accidental 
character  of  his  friend's  visits  had  kept  her  mind  quite 
calm  and  quiescent  for  a  time.     But,  after  a  while,  Mrs. 
Cameron  could  not  shut  her  eyes  any  longer.     She  said 
nothing,  as  yet,  to  her  husband,  but  she  began  to  watch 
with  a  quickened  attention,  which  was,  in  itself,  a  kind 
of  relief  from  her  profound  anxiety  about  John,   the 
words  and  the  ways  and  the  looks  of  young  Mansfield. 
And  he  bore  the  inspection,  she  thought.     He  was  always 
gay,  genial,  and  kind,  yet  ready  to  respond  to  a  more 
serious  touch,  and  to  any  call  of  charity,  to  any  tenderer 
sympathy.     She  thought  he  divined  her  anxiety  about 
her  son,  and  took  the  trouble  to  interest  himself  in  her 
feelings  as  well  as  in  her  daughter's.     With  a  faint,  un- 
usual touch  of  humour,  she  said  to  herself,  "  The  lad  is 
in  love  with  me,  too,"  and  laughed  within  herself  with 
a  sweet,  tender  laughter,  which  brought  the  tears  to  her 
eyes.     When  a  mother  thinks  thus,  you  may  be  sure  she 
has  little   alarm  as  to    the  candidate   for  her   child's 
favour.     He  had  touched  her  heart,  he  had  established 
between  his  youth  and  her  age  that  sympathy  which  age 
is  flattered  and  made  happy  to  be  called  upon  to  give  to 
youth.     She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  insinuations  of 
Marget,  who  was  more  and  more  anxious,  as  affairs  pro- 
gressed, "to  ken  niair  of"   the  constant   visitor.      In 
ordinary  cases  Mrs.  Cameron  was  the  one  in  the  house 
most  slow  to  extend  her  approval  to  a  newcomer,  but, 
in  this  case,  she  was  the  least  doubting,  the  most  certain. 
"  What  more  could  ye  wish  to  know  ?"   she  said,  with 
almost  stem  reproof,  to   her   faithful   servant.      "We 
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know  him."  Maiget,  though  she  was,  as  she  said, 
••  real  partial "  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  went  back  to  her 
kitchen  on  this  occasion  with  a  bewildered  sense  that 
the  mistress  was  "  jist  bewitched." 

"Do  we  ken  him!  that's  just  what  I  want  some  as- 
surance o',"  she  said  to  her  husband. 

"  He's  a  pleasant  lad,"  said  Simon,  who  took  every- 
thing quietly  :  and  this  was  all  the  satisfaction  she  got. 
And  so  the  weeks  ran  on,  making  him  more  and  more 
familiar  in  the  house,  and  more  and  mere  the  source  of 
all  the  increased  brightness  of  its  life. 

And  there  seemed  a  lull,  too,  in  those  anxieties  that 
had  been  so  keenly  awakened  about  John.  He  was 
sometimes  so  serious  as  to  give  them  a  momentary  thrill 
of  alarm  about  his  health  or  his  happiness  ;  but  his 
mother  thought  she  could  traco  in  his  more  regular 
visits  and  his  demeanour,  so  much  more  "like  him- 
self," the  influence  of  the  friend  who  had  become  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and  understood  them,  she  felt  sure,  better 
than  John  himself  did.  Very  rarely  did  the  two  appear 
together  at  Wallyford,  but  all  hostility  on  John's  part 
seemed  to  have  dropped,  and  in  all  Mansfield's  allusions  to 
her  son,  John  bore  an  aspect  so  irreproachable  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  consoled  and  encouraged  by  it. 
And  thus  everything  went  well.  It  was  so  easy  to  con- 
tent these  good  people.  If  John  was  but  "like  himself," 
if  he  bore  without  impatience  the  ordeal  of  the  Sunday 
visit,  they  were  satisfied.  An  anxious  word  of  counsel 
now  and  then,  an  anxious  look,  not  obtrusive,  given 
rather  by  stealth,  when  his  attention  was  not  directed  to 
them,  was  all  the  evidence  they  gave  of  the  state  of 
alarm  in  which  their  minds  were.  They  watched,  but 
silently,  not  anxious  to  find  out,  anxious  rather  not  to 
find  out,  praying  perpetually,  but  saying  little  even  to 
each  other.  They  did  as  Job  did.  If  it  might  be  now 
that  we  could  offer  burnt  sacrifices  for  our  children,  one 
for  each,  like  that  patriarch,  to  atone  for  the  harm 
they  might  be  doing,  how  many  altars  would  smoke  ! 
Captain  Cameron  and  his  wife  tried  to  help  their  boy 
in  this  way,  with  the  difference  which  Christianity 
makes  ;  they  could  not  offer  lamb  or  bullock  for  John, 
but  they  played  for  him  perpetually.  There  are  some 
orders  of  religious  people  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
whose  rule  it  is  to  maintain  what  they  call  the  Perpetual 
Adoration.  In  their  houses  there  is  always  one  at 
hast  in  the  little  chapel  praying,  and  when  she  (I 
think  they  are  all  women)  is  worn  out,  her  place  is  taken 
by  another,  so  that  day  and  night  there  is  always  some 
one  worshipping,  pleading  with  God  through  all  the 
weary,  lingering  hours,  through  cold  and  heat,  through 
light  and  darkness.  They  do  it,  they  say,  to  keep  up 
continual  prayer  for  those  who  do  not  pray  for  them- 
selves, of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  this  world.  The 
old  father  and  mother  at  Wallyford  were  like  this.  I 
think  they  prayed  in  their  sleep,  and  woke  up  often  with 
that  petition  on  their  lips,  and  were  never  silent,  night 
nor  day. 

And  so  the  summer  went  on,  all  so  quiet,  so  bright. 
The  countryside,  and  the  parish,  and  the  Fisherstown 
began  to  take  a  great  interest  in  Mansfield,  and  there 
were  various  people  who  inquired  of  Mrs.  Cameron  con- 
cerning him,  more  than  she  was  able  to  answer.  "  You'll 
ken  his  foik  ? "  one  questioner  said ;  while  another 
would  congratulate  Isabel's  mother  "that  there  could 
be  no  want  of  means,"  yet  doubt  whether  it  was  good  for 
a  young  man  to  live  for  nothing  but  pleasure.  The 
minister  himself,  perhaps  moved  by  a  little  absurd 
jealousy  on  his  son's  account  (though  he  himself  had  sent 
his  son  away  in  order  to  separate  him  from  Isabel),  made 
a  remark  upon  this  point.  "  He  seems  a  fine  lad,"  said 
Mr.  liruee,  "  but  an  occupation  is  good  for  every  man." 
"  He  is  a  fine  lad,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  "but  I  know 
nothing  about  his  worldly  affairs  ;  he  is  just  a  friend  of 
our  John's. "  And  at  this  the  minister  raised  his  eyebrows 
as  if  in  surprise.  These  suggestions  at  last  began  to 
alarm  her  a  little— suggestions  that  she  ought  to  know 


a  great  deal  more  about  her  visitor.  The  neighbours 
with  their  questions  made  her  see  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  She  began  to  look  at  Isabel  with  anxious  curi- 
osity, and  to  watch  the  ways  and  looks  of  the  young 
man.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  any  kind  of 
harm  could  happen  to  her  girl.  Harm  !  it  was  not 
possible,  for  the  young  stranger  was  true  and  honest. 
Who  could  look  into  his  eyes  and  doubt  that  ?  But  yet 
she  began  to  give  a  somewhat  anxious  attention  to  all 
that  was  said  and  done.     And  so  the  summer  went  on. 

Robbie  Baird  had  been  away  at  the  fishing.  All  this 
time  of  Isabel's  climax  and  happiness  he  had  been  absent, 
struggling  with  the  herrings,  earning  something  to  make 
up  for  the  days  in  winter  when  there  would  be  little  to 
earn.  There  had  been  no  fresh  encounter  between  him 
and  Isabel  after  that  momentous  time  when  her  indigna- 
tion had  carried  her  beyond  bounds,  and  she  had  "  spoken 
to  "  Robbie.  Isabel  never  quite  knew  how  she  had  found 
courage  to  do  it,  and,  for  some  time,  she  was  shy  of 
meeting  Jeanie  Young,  who  was  the  only  dressmaker 
who  ever  came  to  Wallyford.  But  when  Jeanie  came 
to  work,  and  Isabel,  after  the  usual  custom  of  the  house, 
sat  down  to  help  in  the  making  of  her  own  gown,  under 
Jeanie's  direction,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject. The  little  sitting-room  downstairs,  close  to  the 
door,  for  which  there  was  no  particular  use,  and  which 
had  very  little  furniture,  was  the  workroom  when  dress- 
making was  in  hand.  Its  single  window  looked  out 
into  the  white  rose-bush,  which  overshadowed  it  like  a 
miniature  forest,  and  the  light  was  always  cool  and  green 
in  this  subdued  place,  even  in  the  very  blaze  of  summer. 
It  was  a  day  in  August,  as  hot  as  it  ever  is  in  Scotland, 
a  brilliant  sun  shining  outside,  and  a  soft  little  breeze 
keeping  up  a  rustling  among  the  tree-tops,  and  bowing 
the  nodding  heads  of  the  ripening  corn,  which  on  one 
side  surrounded  Wallyford,  just  outside  its  little  shrub- 
bery, with  a  sea  of  russet  gold.  The  window  was  open, 
and  sometimes  the  sportive  wind  would  make  a  raid  upon 
the  large  table  where  Jeanie  was  cutting  out,  and  scatter 
bits  of  muslin  and  thread  about  the  room.  Jeanie  had 
spoken  very  little  that  morning,  which  was  all  the  more 
wonderful  that  she  had  by  nature  a  sweet  little  low-toned 
voice,  with  a  faint  sing-song  cadence,  as  so  many  voices 
have  in  Scotland,  and  loved  to  use  it,  singing  softly  to 
herself  when  she  was  not  talking.  Isabel  had  made  two 
or  three  efforts  to  break  the  unusual  ice,  when  it  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  her  that  Jeanie,  no  doubt,  was  dis- 
pleased by  her  intervention  in  the  matter  of  Robbie,  and 
meant  thus  to  punish  her  for  meddling.  This  made  a 
still  longer  and  more  complete  silence  between  them. 
Jeanie,  with  a  little  languor  in  her  pretty  figure,  stood 
at  the  big  table  arranging  her  patterns,  and  contriving 
how  to  spare  her  material,  smoothing  it  out,  patting  and 
humouring  it  with  an  experienced  hand,  yet  drooping 
her  head  over  it  with  a  want  of  elasticity  and  spirit 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  other  girl,  who  sat  sewing 
at  the  window,  and  casting  furtive  glances  at  her  com- 
panion. At  length,  "Are  you  not  well,  Jeanie?" 
Isabel  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Eesabell.     I'm  much  obliged  to  ye." 

"You  have  been  sitting  up  working,  and  you  are 
tired,  Jeanie  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Miss  Eesabell."  Isabel's  heart  was  very  soft 
towards  the  girl,  who  was  only  a  little  older  than  herself, 
and  in  whom,  somehow,  she  could  scarcely  tell  how,  she 
felt  so  much  more  sympathy  than  she  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. She  was  not  to  be  repelled  by  all  those  mono- 
syllables. 

"Jeanie,"  she  said,  "there  is  something  wrong. 
What  have  I  done  ?  Is  it  all  because  of  Robbie  Baird 
that  you  will  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

"Oh  no,  Miss  Eesabell,"  Jeanie  said,  her  breast 
fluttering  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "Should  I  be  angry  at 
that?"  she  said,  "oh  no — it  was  a'  for  his  good  and 
mine.  You're  awfu'  young  to  put  in  your  hand  and 
speak  to  a  muckle  man  that  laughs  at  the  very  minister  ; 
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but  he  wasna  angry,  he  said  you  had  a  fine  spirit.  He's 
no'  a  lad  to  tak'  offence,  Miss  Eesabell." 

"  But  you  have  taken  offence  for  him,  Jeanie  ?" 

"Nome,"  said  the  girl  drearily,  "no  me.  Oh  ay, 
many's  the  time  I've  stucken  up  for  him  and  took  his 
pairt  :  and  they  a'  tell  me  I'm  just  a  fool  for  my  pains. 
It's  no  offence,  Miss  Eesabell,  it's  just  that  he's  coming 
back  the  morn,  and  I  canna  tell  what  to  do." 

Isabel  was  very  curious,  very  anxious.  She  let  her 
work  drop  in  her  lap,  and  turned  her  face  full  of  sym- 
pathetic interest  towards  the  other.  "Is  it  all  about — 
the  same  thing,  Jeanie  ?"  she  said. 

"That  and  waur,"  Jeanie  replied,  with  another  long 
sigh,  and  stooping  over  her  work,  began  to  run  her  scissors 
through  the  cloth,  glad  to  escape  from  this  investigation  ; 
but  after  a  while  her  own  trouble  broke  through  her  self- 
restraint, — "  that  and  waur,"  she  repeated  with  a  melan- 
choly cadence.  "  I  shouldna  breathe  it  to  the  like  of  you. 
It's  that  ill  woman  Jess  Morrison  in  the  Fisherstown 
that  says — oh  I  shouldna  name  the  like  o'  that  to  you ! " 

And  then  there  was  a  pause  of  dismay  and  horror. 
Isabel  had  been  carefully  guarded  from  all  the  scandalous 
stories  that  are  too  common  in  Scotch  villages,  but,  little 
as  she  knew,  she  could  not  help  knowing  that  to  associate 
the  name  of  Jeanie's  betrothed  husband  with  that  of  Jess 
Morrison  could  mean  nothing  but  grievous  harm.  She 
stopped  and  held  her  breath  with  a  pang  of  pity,  and 
then  of  hot,  youthful  resentment.  "Jeanie,"  she  cried, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  "that  Sunday,  you  mind  that 
Sunday  !  you  said  all  was  over  between  him  and  you." 

" I've  said  it  mair  times  than  that,  Miss  Eesabell." 

"  But  you  don't  keep  to  it,  Jeanie.  Oh,  why  don't  you 
keep  to  it  ?    He  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

"It's  awfu'  easy  speaking,"  said  poor  Jeanie,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "it's  easy,  easy  speaking  ;  but  when  it's  your 
laud  that  you've  thought  about  maist  a'  your  life,  when 
it's  him  that's  first  thought  upon  you,  and  learned  you 
what  it  was  to  leave  your  faither  and  your  mother,  and 
think  a'  the  world  of  a  wee  house  o'  your  ain  ;  when  it's 
him,  Miss  Eesabell,  that  was  the  first  in  a'  the  airth, 
better  than  a  king,  that  was  to  be  by  your  side  at  kirk 
and  market,  and  haud  your  hand  if  it  was  for  life,  if  it 
was  for  death  ;  when  it's  him,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "the  one,  the  only  one,  that  was  your 
ain  ;  the  one  that  aye  kent  what  you  meant,  every  word 
ye  said  ! " 

Isabel  looked  at  her  humble  friend  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  a  great  ache  of  fellow-feeling  in  her  heart ;  her 
soft  countenance  crimsoned  over,  her  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  was  it  that  stole  from  her  all  power  of  protest,  all 
the  fervour  of  indignation  with  which  she  had  once 
encouraged  Jeanie  to  detach  herself  from  her  lover  ? 
Isabel  felt  her  tongue  tied.  She  could  cry  with  her 
companion,  but  she  could  not  say  a  word. 

"And  if  you  gang  to  the  Bible  itself,"  said  Jeanie, 
drying  her  eyes,  "it's  written  there  that  you're  aye  to 
forgive." 

Isabel  could  not  but  shake  her  head.  ' '  Is  that  the 
same  thing  ?"  she  said. 

' '  Are  there  twa  ways  of  forgiving,  Miss  Eesabel  ?  I 
canna  think  there  are  twa  ways.  Man  or  woman,  when 
they've  gane  wrang,  if  they  say  they're  sorry  for  it,  ye 
have  to  forgive  them.  That  was  the  way  I  was  learned 
at  the  schooL  There  could  not  be  twa  ways  of  that," 
Jeanie  cried,  lifting  her  head  in  return  with  indignant 
certainty.  She  had  been  full  of  painful  doubt  when  she 
began  to  speak.     She  was  hot  with  determination  now. 

"But  that  did  not  mean  to  be  married  to  them," 
Isabel  said  ;  and  then  something  of  her  old  sentiment 
returned  to  her.  "He  was  not  at  the  kirk  at  all  that 
day,  nor  fit  to  go.  You  would  have  to  go  alone,  Jeanie, 
and  what  would  you  get  in  the  market  if  your  man  threw 
all  his  money  away  ?  and  how  could  you  think  him  the 
first  on  the  earth  if  you  saw  him  often  like  yon  ?  There 
are  plenty  in  the  Fisherstown  to  show  you  how  it  would 
be.     I  saw  Jamie  Little's  wife  yesterday,  crying,  with  all 


her  bairns  round  her.  He  was  away,  and  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was  gone — and  David  Begbie " 

"Miss  Eesabell!"  said  Jeanie,  starting  up  with  a 
blaze  of  resentment,  "you're  speaking  o'  twa  sots  that 
have  broken  women's  hearts,  and  made  their  hooses 
miserable  ;  and  me,  I'm  speaking  o'  my  Robbie,  that 
whiles  takes  a  glass,  poor  laud,  as  they  a'  do,  but  that 
wouldna  hairm  a  worm — no,  he  wouldna  pit  his  fit  on  a 
worm — and  do  you  think  he  would  break  my  heart? 
That's  just  like  a'  the  rest  of  you  go  od  folk.  Because  a 
laud's  no  just  perfect,  you  think  he's  waur  than  words 
can  say." 

"0  Jeanie,  do  not  be  angry, "said  Isabel,  with  eager 
compunction  ;  "  often,  often,  he  has  been  here  when  the 
boys  were  at  home  ;  and  it  makes  my  heart  sore,  for  I 
liked  Robbie  too." 

' '  A'body  likes  him, "  cried  poor  Jeanie  ;  "  no  a  creature 
but  wishes  him  weel.  The  bairns  a'  rin  after  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  the  puir  folk,  and  the  dumb 
bea  sts.  Is  a  laud  an  ill  laud  when  he's  like  that  ?  Na, 
na,  you'll  never  make  me  think  it,  you'll  never  make  me 
believe  it,"  the  poor  girl  cried.  And  then  she  added, 
wringing  her  hands,  "Miss  Eesabell,  Miss  Eesabell,  if 
you  were  in  my  place,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

What  could  Isabel  say  ?  Her  young  soul  quailed  be- 
fore such  a  question.  If  she  were  in  Jeanie's  place,  what 
would  she  do  ?  Give  up  her  love  and  her  life,  and  turn 
her  back  upon  him  and  all  her  hopes  and  happiness  be- 
cause he  was  going  a  little,  just  a  little,  astray  ?  She 
was  confounded  by  the  question.  Would  not  that  be 
like  the  Pharisee  condemning  his  neighbour,  or  like  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  passing  by  upon  the  other  side  ? 
She  gazed  at  Jeanie,  with  her  soft  eyes  opening  wide, 
her  lips  apart,  her  heart  melting  and  bleeding  for  the 
sufferer,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  she  could  understand. 
"  It's  easy,  easy  speaking,"  poor  Jeanie  said  :  and  the 
other  girl  could  but  look  at  her  appalled,  and  could  make 
no  answer.    The  difficulty  was  one  beyond  her  powers. 

"  If  it  was  you,"  said  Jeanie — she  saw  the  effect  she 
had  produced,  and  she  followed  it  up,  anxious,  poor 
girl,  not  to  be  advised  for  her  good,  which  so  many 
people  were  ready  to  do,  but  to  pursue  another  into  the 
same  strait  in  which  she  herself  was,  and  get  support 
for  her  soul  from  a  weakness  like  her  own.  "If  you 
were  me,  Miss  Eesabell,  and  yon  grand  young  gentle- 
man, wi'  his  winning  ways,  was  like  poor  Robbie, — a' 
the  parish  at  him,  and  a'  your  freends,  and  naebody  for 
him  but  yoursel' — would  you  be  the  lass  to  say,  '  He 
would  maybe  make  me  an  ill  man  ? — he  would  maybe 
even  be  ill  to  me  when  he  wasna  himsel'.  He  wouldna 
be  steady  enough,  nor  work  hard  enough  to  keep  me  aye 
comfortable  ? '  You'll  no  tell  me  that  you  would  say 
that,  Miss  Eesabell ! " 

"There  is  no  question  about  me,  Jeanie,"  said  Isabel 
with  trembling  lips  ;  "there  is  no  gentleman — I  think  it 
would  break  my  heart. " 

"And  so  it  will  mine,"  said  Jeanie,  returning  to  her 
work  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

When  Mrs.  Cameron  came  in  to  join  them  some  time 
later,  the  girls  were  working  together  very  quietly.  They 
were  not  talking  as  they  usually  did.  The  work  was 
getting  on  with  great  rapidity,  Jeanie's  needle  flying 
through  the  long  seams.  She  had  finished  her  cutting 
out,  and  the  excitement  in  her  mind  was  finding  a  kind 
of  outlet  in  that  rapid  work.  As  for  Isabel,  she,  on  the 
contrary,  was  making  very  slow  progress,  stumbling  with 
tremulous  fingers  over  the  piece  of  work  in  her  hand. 
Her  mind  was  in  a  great  commotion  of  sympathy,  and 
pain,  and  pity.  She  had  not  thought  before  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  which  now  seemed  to  look  her 
in  the  face.  She  had  thought  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  what  a  girl  should  do.  Jeanie  was  far  too  good  for 
her  fisherman  lover,  and  for  such  a  girl  to  tie  herself  to 
a  man  who  spent  the  Saturday  night  in  riot  and  the  Sun- 
day in  sleep,  and  of  whom  there  was  other  scandalous  gossip 
about,  had  seemed  impossible.     Even  her  maidenly  pride, 
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it'  nothing  else,  would  separate  her  from  such  a  man. 
Isabel  had  spoken  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  when 
she  had  warned  Robbie  that  he  would  disgust  as  well  as 
grieve  the  girl  who  loved  him.  But  here  was  another 
side  of  the  ease,  whieh  had  not  entered  into  her  thoughts — 
"a'  the  parish  at  him,  and  a'  your  freends,  and  naehody 
for  him  bat  yoursel'."  Isabel's  heart  stood  still  as  the 
words  repeated  themselves  in  her  ears.  Supposing  there 
was  one  who  had  everybody  against  him,  and  nobody 
but  herself  on  his  side,  would  she  turn  away  from  him  ? 
Would  she  abandon  him,  and  leave  him  to  his  enemies  ? 
There  stole  before  her,  involuntarily,  against  her  will, 
a  vision  of  another,! who  was  not  Robbie.  If  all  the 
world  turned  against  him,  what  would  Isabel  do  ?  Her 
heart  swelled  within  her,  her  young  bosom  heaved, 
her  eyes  filled  with  great  tears.  What  were  those 
other  words  that  seemed  to  rise  within  her,  penetrat- 
ing her  whole  being?  They  were  words  that  were  not 
spoken  to  a  man,  guilty  of  all  he  could  be  charged 
with,  but  to  One  who  was  above  all  the  faults  of  man, 
yet  tried  by  more  than  mortal  anguish.  The  emotion 
with  whieh  they  filled  her  innocent  mind  was  confused 
by  a  sense  of  irreverence  in  the  use  of  a  pledge  so  sacred, 
"  If  all  men  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I."  This  was  the 
thought  that  went  through  and  through  her  as  she  sat, 
her  eyes  blinded  with  two  great  oceans  of  dew  in  them, 
ln-r  fingers  stumbling  over  Tier  work.  She  did  not  dare 
to  lift  her  eyes  when  her  mother  came  in,  lest  these  tears 
should  fall.  And  how  calm  Mrs.  Cameron  looked  in  her 
age  and  her  tranquillity  to  the  girls  on  each  side  of  her, 
one  of  them  lighting  with  the  worst  difficulties  of  a 
woman's  lot,  torn  in  two  between  the  clinging  of  faith- 
ful love  and  the  dictates  of  her  better  judgment ;  between 
her  mind,  which  condemned,  and  her  heart,  which  could 
not  relinquish  ;  and  the  other  in  a  strange  agitation  and 
tumult  of  feeling,  conscious  that  she  would  not  hesitate 
in  such  a  case,  yet  trembling  with  a  sweet  and  secret  joy 
in  the  thought  that  no  such  choice  could  ever  be  put 
before  her  ;  that  ho  was  far  too  kind,  too  true,  too  spot- 
less, to  want  such  support !  And  when,  after  a  moment, 
both  the  girls  looked  up  at  the  old  lady  as  she  came  in  in 
her  quietness,  it  was  with  a  feeling  that  was  half  envy 
and  half  pity.  Ah  !  that  was  all  over,  long  over,  for 
her.  She  knew  nothing  about  it,  perhaps  she  never 
had  known  anything  about  it,  for  the  good  old  Captain 
never  could  have  been  anything  but  good.  How  easy 
life  must  be,  Jeanie  thought,  to  those  who  have  nothing 
belonging  to  them  but  good  folk,  wise  folk,  steady,  and 
sober,  and  faithful !  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  sons 
had  been  wild,  but  the  young  creatures  could  not  feel 
that  such  a  trouble  as  that  equalled  their  own. 

"  I  see  you're  getting  on,  Jeanie,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  ; 
"  you  have  a  quick  hand,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  Isabel  is 
a  help.  So  that  is  the  new  fashion.  Oh  yes,  the  new 
fashion  is  always  liked,  as  you  say  ;  but  I'm  old,  and  I 
think  the  old  ones  were  better.  In  my  time  we  had 
bonnets  that  covered  our  heads,  well  tied  down  over  the 
ears  to  keep  you  from  getting  cold.  You  may  laugh, 
Isabel  but  they  were  very  comfortable,  more  comfortable 
than  these  bit  fly-away  things  now." 

"If  the  fashions  didna  change,  the  like  of  us  would 
get  little  work,  mem,"  said  Jeanie  ;  "nae  fashion  lasts, 
they  say,  above  a  month  or  two.  It  must  be  awfu'  ex- 
pensive when  you  follow  them  close." 

"A  pure  waste  of  money,"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron,  with 
energy.  ' '  I  hope  no  bairn  of  mine  would  ever  do  that. 
Eh,  but  there  are  some  things  that  do  not  change.  I 
cannot  tell  what  makes  me  think  upon  your  mother, 
Jeanie. " 

Jeanie  raised  her  head  with  a  look  of  anxious  eagerness. 
"She  was  ane,"  she  said,  "that  hadna  much  good  o' 
her  life." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  my  woman  ?  She  died 
young.  Them  that  die  young  are  not  aye  to  be  lamented. 
She  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  I  mind  her 
a  bonnie  young  thing,  not  unlike  yourself ;  and  your  poor 


father,  my  dear,  if  he  was  maybe  careless,  it  was  not  in 
her  time— no,  never  in  her  time,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
shaking  her  head  ;  "  as  long  as  he  had  her  by  his  side  all 
was  well." 

"Eh,  mem,"  cried  Jeanie  again,  a  gleam  of  light  com- 
ing into  her  eyes,  "do  you  think  that's  true  ?" 

"I  am  sure  it's  true,"  said  the  kind  mother  with  a 
smile.  ' '  She  was  soon,  soon  taken  away,  but,  poor  thing, 
while  she  lived  all  was  well.  Many  a  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  shaking  her  head  again,  "is  driven  distracted 
when  he  loses  his  wife.  It's  a  terrible  misfortune  for  a 
working  man.  We  must  not  judge  our  neighbours,  far 
less  you  your  father,  Jeanie.  As  long  as  he  had  her  by 
his  side  all  was  well.  When  there's  no  home  to  come  in 
to,  and  no  cheerful  face  at  the  fireside,  and  nobody  to 
care  for  his  bits  of  wants — oh,  my  good  lassie,  there  are 
great  excuses  for  a  man." 

Jeanie  listened  with  a  rapt  attention  which  Mrs. 
Cameron  did  not  understand,  while  Isabel,  behind  her 
mother,  gazed  too,  with  her  heart  in  her  wistful  eyes. 
When  Mrs.  Cameron  stopped  speaking,  there  was  a  little 
breathless  pause.  The  girls  both  put  an  interpretation 
upon  her  words  which  they  scarcely  bore.  Jeanie  broke 
the  silence  with  something  like  a  sob  bursting  from  her 
anxious  heart.  "Eh  !"  she  said,  "a  woman  would  have 
an  awfu'  burden  upon  her  that  wouldna  put  out  a  hand, 
if  that's  true,  to  them  that's  waverin'  and  like  to  fa'." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  thoughts  were  directed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent channel.  "My  woman,"  she  said,  in  her  soft, 
motherly  voice,  with  a  tone  in  it  that  told  of  many  a 
pang,  "  aye  pr '  out  your  hand  to  them  that  are  like  to 
fall.     You  never  know  when  you  may  save  a  soul." 

"  I  will,  I  will !"  cried  poor  Jeanie  ;  "  and  oh,  mem,  the 
Lord  bless  you  for  what  you've  said  to  me  this  day." 

"  It's  but  little  to  be  thankful  for,"  Mrs.  Cameron 
said,  with  gentle  surprise.  She  did  not  understand  the 
agitation  in  the  young  dressmaker's  face,  but  her  heart 
was  touched  by  the  girl's  troubled  looks,  and  by  the 
thrill  of  excited  feeling  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  air, 
though  she  did  not  understand  what  it  was.  She  stood 
by  the  table  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  talked  about 
more  ordinary  matters,  laying  her  hand  kindly  upon  the 
girl's  shoulder,  and  patting  it  as  she  spoke.  That  what 
she  had  just  said  should  have  been  accepted  as  a  guid- 
ance from  heaven  by  either  of  the  young  creatures  who 
were  looking  up  to  her  would  have  surprised  her  beyond 
measure.  What  had  she  said  that  was  not  the  merest 
duty  of  every  Christian  ?  And,  after  a  while,  she  went 
out  of  the  room  again,  quite  unconscious  of  any  crisis 
that  had  been  gone  through,  or  anxious  decision  made. 

For  some  time  after  they  both  sat  silent ;  the  little 
rustle  of  their  work,  the  snip  of  the  scissors,  the  move- 
ment of  their  arms  as  they  plied  their  needles,  being  the 
only  sounds  audible.  Now  and  then  Jeanie  put  up  her 
hand  furtively,  to  get  rid  of  the  tear  that  still  lingered 
about  her  eyelashes  ;  her  high  excitement  and  agitation 
had  been  soothed,  and  a  soft  sensation  of  mingled  ex- 
haustion and  consolation  was  in  her.  When  grief  or 
anxiety  comes  to  an  outburst,  the  exhaustion  after  has  a 
sweetness  in  it  of  relief.  The  worst  of  her  trouble  seemed 
to  have  been  thrown  off  in  her  narration  of  it  to  Isabel, 
and  the  gleam  of  unintentional  light  which  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  flashed  upon  her  path,  as  from  a  lantern,  showing, 
alas  !  in  her  ignorance,  what  was  really  the  wrong  turn- 
ing, gave  Jeanie  a  strange  elation,  as  if  she  had  gained 
something.  She  felt  like  one  of  those  who,  in  ancient 
heathen  times,  consulted  an  oracle,  and  got  back  a  doubt- 
ful, mystic  answer,  which  they  were  fain  to  interpret 
to  their  own  purpose.  It  seemed  to  Jeanie  that  nothing 
could  be  more  clear.  If  she  had  asked  advice,  probably 
she  would  have  got  nothing  but  injunctions  to  be  care, 
ful,  but  here,  she  thought,  was  something  like  the  voice 
of  a  prophet,  almost  a  revelation  of  heaven,  telling  her 
what  to  do  :  and,  as  it  was  what  Jeanie  wanted  to  do, 
you  may  suppose  that  she  satisfied  herself  all  the  more 
easily.     And  Isabel's  mind  was  greatly  moved  too.     It 
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seemed  to  her  at  first  that  her  mother  had  been  inspired, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  same  kind  of  unconscious  utter- 
ances which  the  prophets  made  without  knowing  what 
was  the  meaning  of  what  they  said.  But  afterwards  a 
little  chill  doubt  crept  over  Isabel.  She  wondered  what, 
if  the  question  had  been  put  to  her  mother  in  so  many 
words,  she  would  have  said,  and  a  secret  ache  of  alarm 
awoke  in  her.  After  a  long  interval  she  spoke  timidly, 
with  a  deprecating  tone.  "Oh,  Jeanie,"  she  said,  "I 
think  my  mother  did  not  mean  that.  I  think  she  did 
not  understand."  Jeanie  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 
The  cloud  had  rolled  away  from  her  face,  but  her  eyes 
were  tearful,  and  her  lips  had  still  a  quiver  of  past  weep- 
ing in  them. 

"Miss  Eesabell,"  she  said,  "it  was  the  Lord  that  put 
it  into  the  mistress's  head  ;  whatever  you  may  think 
that  are  not  in  trouble,  to  me  it  was  a  voice  from 
heaven. "  To  be  continued. 

Eeccnt  ©rtental  Explorations* 

By  Kev.  R.  Jamieson,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 
No.  I. 
"VTO  intelligent  Christian,  we  think,  can  fail  to 
-*-*  recognise  the  hand  of  a  presiding  Providence 
in  directing  the  lines  of  research  which  in  our  day- 
have  been  opened  up,  and  so  perseveringly  pursued, 
through  all  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  an  age 
when  a  host  of  Rationalists  have  laboured  by  their 
wild  fancies  to  impugn  the  Scripture  History  as 
a  collection  of  legendary  tales  and  popular  tradi- 
tions ;  and  when  a  settled  scepticism,  generated  by 
the  influence  of  a  materialistic  philosophy,  has  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  revelation  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  weak  superstition,  it  is  marvellous 
to  find  to  what  a  large  extent  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  have  furnished  materials  to  over- 
throw the  Babel  of  "  the  Higher  Criticism,"  and  to 
cover  infidelity  with  silence  and  shame.  The 
quarter  whence  these  materials  have  been  chiefly 
derived  are  the  countries  in  which  the  successive 
parts  of  the  sacred  story  were  enacted.  It  is  not 
now,  as  in  former  times,  when  some  casual  travellers, 
fired  with  the  desire  of  visiting  the  birthplace  of 
our  holy  faith,  made  a  cursory  tour  througa  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and,  recording  their  impressions  as 
they  went  along,  supplied  us  with  the  only  means 
of  information  we  possessed  of  those  lands  in  the 
East.  Those  travellers  were,  in  many  instances, 
unprepared  by  previous  study  to  make  reliable  ob- 
servations on  the  condition  and  manners  of  people 
so  very  different  from  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe-  and  though  increased  and  increasing 
numbers  of  educated  tourists  are  every  season  going 
thither,  who  are  fully  able  to  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  journey,  their  different  powers  of 
observation,  their  varying  tastes  and  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  the  natives,  always  leave  some 
things  unnoticed  and  undescribed.  Happily,  in 
recent  times,  associations  have  been  organised 
under  the  highest  patronage,  and  supported  by  a 
sufficient  amount  of  influence  and  resources  to 
obtain  a  firman  from  the  Turkish  authorities  for 
exploring  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands  in  a 
systematic  manner.      Definite  plans  of  operations 


have  been  determined  upon  ;  lists  of  objects  to  be 
sought  for,  and  of  localities  to  be  specially  examined, 
have  been  drawn  up ;  and  persons  competently 
skilled  in  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  in  natural 
science,  have  been  employed  as  leaders  of  exploring 
parties,  who,  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  appli- 
ances of  art  for  accurate  measurement,  have  gone 
out  for  months,  or  it  may  be  years,  to  make  minute 
investigation  into  everything  relating  to  the 
geography,  climate,  productions,  and  natural  history 
of  those  countries.  The  exploration  was  designed 
to  be  thorough  and  exhaustive.  Some  of  these 
undertakings  have  been  already  completed,  and 
although  others  are  as  yet  only  in  progress,  we 
rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  been,  and 
will  be  still  more,  productive  of  the  most  valuable 
results,  in  attesting  the  truthful  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  Sacred  History.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  not 
been  most  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  modern  travellers.  The  history 
of  the  patriarchs  is  illustrated  by  the  now  well- 
known  fact  that  in  their  personal  and  domestic 
habits,  their  tent-life,  and  their  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, even  their  prejudices  and  notions  of  honour, 
in  fact,  in  everything  but  religion,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  have  living  representatives  in 
the  great  nomad  Sheikhs  who  still  roam  the 
desert.  The  history  of  Joseph,  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  memorable  events  that  pre- 
ceded the  Exodus,  are  illustrated  by  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  Ancient  Egypt  that  still  exist ;  for 
the  whole  monumental  wonders  and  antiquities  of 
that  land  seem  to  have  been  preserved  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  evincing  the  authenticity  of 
these  Bible  narratives.  As  to  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  the  "  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey "  has  traced  their  course  from  well  to  well,  and 
from  station  to  station,  so  minutely  and  carefully 
as  to  produce  in  every  candid  mind  a  rational 
conviction  that  the  narratives  in  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, and  Numbers  contain  a  history  of  events 
drawn  up  by  a  contemporary  witness,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  their  being  the  production  of  a  later 
writer,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  a  baseless 
theory,  which  can  no  longer  be  held  by  any.  The 
exploration  of  Palestine  has  been  equally  thorough. 
Then  as  to  Assyria — the  narratives  of  events  in 
the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
— of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
northern  despots,  and  the  long  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  have  had  a  flood  of  the  most  interesting 
light  shed  upon  them  by  the  wonderful  discoveries 
in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The  hand  of  God  has 
brought  out  these  ancient  cities  from  their  burying- 
places  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  His  own  Word — 
to  reprove  the  historical  scepticism  of  the  present 
age,  and  to  read  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  A  voice  has  spoken  from  the  very 
walls  of  the  disinterred  palaces,  on  which  the 
campaigns  of  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,   and 
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others,  wove  inscribed  by  their  own  order,  and  under 
their  own  superintendence.  This  is  a  general  and 
very  succinct  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  researches  of  enlightened  and  enterprising 
scholars,  eager  for  the  advancement  of  historical, 
especially  of  Biblical  knowledge.  Previous  to 
these  researches  beiug  entered  upon,  many  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  way  of  an  intelligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  But  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions has  led  to  the  removal  of  many  obscurities, 
to  the  solution  of  many  historic  problems,  as 
well  as  to  the  reflection  of  new  and  valuable 
lights  on  many  portions  of  the  sacred  history. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  as  the  trained  surveyors 
advance  in  their  work,  further  accessions  to  our 
knowledge  will  be  obtained,  and  the  veracity  of  the 
sacred  historians  more  fully  and  extensively  con- 
firmed. 

Assyrian  Discoveries. 

Assyrian  discoveries  were  made  first  in  1842 
by  M.  Botta,  French  Consul,  at  Mosul,  and  after- 
wards at  Khorsabad ;  also  in  1845  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Layard,  at  Kouyunjik,  and  then  at  Nine- 
veh. Both  of  them  were  successful  in  disinter- 
ring the  long-buried  treasures  of  those  ancient  places, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of 
the  objects  they  recovered,  startled  the  men  of  that 
time  as  by  a  resurrection  of  the  old  world. 

From  that  time,  no  attempts  at  further  excava- 
tions were  made  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  for  the 
attention  of  learned  men  at  home,  who  were  inter- 
ested in  these  matters,  was  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  alphabet  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  as  well  as  to  the  decipherment  and 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  and  tablets  which 
were  in  vast  numbers  dug  out  of  the  ruins.  With 
such  ardour  and  zeal  was  this  new  branch  of  know- 
ledge pursued,  that  many  soon  acquired  the  power 
of  reading  those  literary  treasures  with  ease  and 
correctness.  And  the  conviction  increased  more 
and  more  that  the  old  traditions  of  Babylonia 
would  shed  much  invaluable  light  on  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible. 

Amongst  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  study,  was  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  made  many  interest- 
ing discoveries  of  the  coincidence  between  the 
Chaldean  history  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  and 
the  account  given  in  the  Bible  of  these  transactions. 
But  he  was  frequently  interrupted  in  his  researches, 
and  had  to  contend  against  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  making  his  translations,  from  the  extremely 
mutilated  and  defective  state  in  which  the  tablets 
were  found.  Large  portions  were  entirely  wanting, 
and  others  were  so  broken  into  fragments  as  to  be 
illegible.  Happily,  it  was  at  last  resolved  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  be  sent  out,  under  influential  patron- 
age, to  make  renewed  excavations  in  Assyria,  where 
it  was  generally  believed  that  immense  treasures  of 


inscriptions  and  tablets  still  lay  buried  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  palaces  and  temples.  He  made 
two  expeditions,  and  was  successful  in  recovering, 
and  despatching  to  the  British  Museum,  upwards 
of  20,000  fragments.  "  The  reason,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "  why  these  legends  are  in  so  many  frag- 
ments, and  the  different  parts  so  scattered,  may  be 
explained  from  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
the  tablets  are  composed,  and  the  changes  under- 
gone by  them  since  they  were  written.  These 
tablets  were  composed  of  fine  clay,  and  were  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform  characters  while  in  a  soft 
state  ;  they  were  then  baked  in  a  furnace  untfl 
hard,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  library. 
These  texts  appear  to  have  been  broken  up  when 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  and  many  of  them  were 
cracked  and  scorched  by  the  heat  at  the  burning  of 
the  palace.  Subsequently  the  ruins  were  turned 
over  in  search  of  treasure,  and  the  tablets  still 
further  broken  ;  and  then,  to  complete  their  ruin, 
the  rain  every  spring  soaking  through  the  ground 
saturates  them  with  water  containing  chemicals, 
and  these  chemicals  form  crystals  in  every  available 
crack.  The  clay  records  of  the  Assyrians  are  by 
these  means  so  broken  up,  that  they  are  in  some 
cases  divided  into  over  100  fragments,  and  it  is 
only  by  collecting  and  joining  together  the  various 
fragments  that  these  ancient  texts  can  be  restored." 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Smith's  trans- 
lation of  the  Chaldean  traditions  respecting  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  we  advert  only  to  the  inter- 
esting fact,  attested  by  a  remarkable  tablet,  that 
the  commandment  respecting  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  was  known  to  the  early  Babylonians. 
He  says  (Assyrian  Discoveries,  page  12),  "In  the 
year  1869  I  discovered,  among  other  things,  a 
curious  religious  calendar  of  the  Assyrians,  in 
which  every  month  is  divided  into  four  weeks,  and 
the  seventh  days,  or  '  Sabbaths,'  are  marked  out  as 
days  on  which  no  work  should  be  undertaken." 

H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  an  Assyrian  scholar,  thus 
translates  two  lines  of  the  same  tablet : — "  On  the 
seventh  day  He  appointed  a  holy  day,  and  to 
cease  from  all  business  He  commanded."  This 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  This  fifth  tablet  is  very 
important,  because  it  affirms  clearly,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  was  coeval  with 
creation.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  Babylonians  observed  the  Sabbath  with  con- 
siderable strictness.  On  that  day  the  king  was  not 
allowed  to  take  a  drive  in  his  chariot ;  various 
meats  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  other  minute  restrictions.  But  it  was 
not  known  that  they  believed  the  Sabbath  to  have 
been  ordained — at  the  creation."  (Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  v.  pp.  427-8.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sayce,  another  Assyrian  scholar, 
who  has  translated  a  larger  portion  of  this  calen- 
dar, says  (in  vol.  vii.  of  the  same  work) : — 

"  The  seventh  day.  A  feast  of  Merodach  (and) 
Zir-Panitu.     A  festival. 
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••  A  Sabbath.  The  prince  of  many  nations,  the 
flesh  of  birds  (and)  cooked  fruits  eats  not.  The 
garments  of  his  body  he  changes  not.  White 
robes  he  puts  not  on.  Sacrifice  he  offers  not. 
The  king  (in)  his  chariot  rides  not. 

"  In  royal  fashion  he  legislates  not.  A  place  of 
garrison  the  general  (byword  of)  mouth  appoints  not. 
Medicine  for  his  sickness  of  body  he  applies  not. 

"  To  make  a  sacred  spot  it  is  suitable.  In  the 
night,  in  the  presence  of  Merodach  and  Istar,  the 
king  his  offering  makes.  Sacrifice  he  offers. 
Raising  his  hand,  the  high  place  of  the  God  he 
worships." 

Mr.  Sayce  thus  concludes  : — "  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  this  calendar  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
bears  evidence  to  the  existence  of  a  seventh-day 
Sabbath,  on  which  certain  works  were  forbidden  to 
be  done,  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  regulations 
laid  down  are  closely  analogous  to  the  Sabbatical 
injunctions  of  the  Levitical  law  and  the  practice  of 
the  Rabbinical  Jews.  What  I  have  rendered 
'  Sabbath '  is  expressed  by  two  Accadian  words, 
which  literally  signify  ....  'day  of  completion 


(of  labours),  or  a  day  unlawful  (to  work  upon).' 
The  word  Sabbath  itself  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  Sabattu, 
meaning  '  a  day  of  rest  for  the  heart.'  The  calen- 
dar is  written  in  Assyrian.  But  from  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  Accadian  expressions  in  it,  the 
original  must  have  been  inscribed  at  some  period 
anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  b.c,  when  the 
Accadian  language  seems  to  have  become  extinct." 
How  does  this  remarkable  fact  at  once  over- 
throw the  theory  of  Paley  and  others,  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  insti- 
tution, unknown  till  it  was  proclaimed  on  the 
descent  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  that 
it  was  mentioned  by  the  inspired  historian  at  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  only  by  way  of  anticipation  ! 
The  discovery  of  this  Babylonian  Calendar  clearly 
proves  that  the  seventh  day  was  known  and  observed 
as  a  Sabbath  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  and  being  recorded  in  the 
Sacred  History,  along  with  the  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  creation,  gives  a  most 
significant  confirmation  to  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 


Eije  Sigfj  of  tije  Emigrant 

TpiS  a  Sabbath  of  light  and  joy, 
-*-     The  hills  around  are  gay, 
In  fresh  wild  beauty  glowing,  flushed 

With  hues  of  new-born  day. 
The  vale  far-spreading  glistens 

With  foliage  strange  and  rare  ; 
Father,  I  thank  Thee,  my  lot  is  cast 

In  a  land  so  good  and  fair. 

But  I  miss  the  gowaned  sward, 

The  broom  upon  the  brae, 
And  the  heath-cock's  cry  at  early  morn, 
L  p  on  the  moorland  gray. 

I  miss  the  dear  auld  kirk, 
Its  green  graves  clustering  round, 
And  the  path  my  mother  knew  so  well 

To  yonder  nameless  mound. 

I  see  it !  my  father's  grave — 

I  see  her  tear-drops  flow 
For  the  dear  goodman  and  bonnie  bairn 

Of  fifty  years  ago  : — 
Tears  that  but  led  her  the  more 
To  the  widow's,  orphan's  Stay  : 
Richly  hast  Thou  her  trust  repaid, 

Guide  of  my  unknown  way  ! 

God  of  my  mother  !  help  me, 

Before  Thy  face  I  see, 
To  raise  for  Thy  name  an  altar  here, 

Where  my  sons  may  worship  Thee, 
Like  the  dear  old  church  at  home, 

With  graves  on  every  hand, 
Drawing  their  hearts  to  their  father's  God 

In  this,  their  fatherland. 

R.  W.  M. 
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HENRY  MARTYN. 


Bobm  at  Truro,  February  18,  1781  ;  died  at 
Tocat,  October  16,  1812. 
A  MEMOIR. 
"DETWEEN  those  dates  stretches  a  period  of 
-'-'  scarcely  thirty-two  years,  and  yet  that  these 
years  were  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  and  noble  work,  the  story  of  Henry  Martyn's 
life  abundantly  proves.  His  life  has  a  twofold 
interest,  for,  in  addition  to  that  which  attaches 
to  his  missionary  labours  in  India,  the  remarkable 
journal  which  he  has  left  behind  Iiim,  and  which, 
begun  in  early  manhood,  was  continued  almost  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  enables  us  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  to  know  him 
individually  as  we  could  never  have  known  him 
from  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  son  of  the  head-clerk  in  a  merchant's  office 
in  Truro,  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  though  his 
abilities  were  early  recognised  by  his  teachers,  his 
delicate  frame,  and  shrinking,  sensitive  spirit,  ren- 
dered his  school-days  far  from  happy.  They  were 
brightened,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  an  older 
schoolfellow,  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Kfe-long  friendship. 

Before  Martyn  had  completed  his  seventeenth 
year  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  gave  proof  of  remarkable  talents. 
He  himself,  in  later  years,  looked  back  on  his  early 
college  life  as  a  time  spent  in  utter  forgetfulness 
of  God  ;  but  his  moral  conduct  is  declared  to  have 
been  blameless,  and  his  diligence  in  his  studies 
must  have  been  great.  When  he  first  went  to 
Cambridge  he  tried  to  master  Euclid  by  learning 
the  propositions  by  heart,  and  yet,  before  he  was 
twenty,  he  had  attained  the  proud  position  of  Senior 
Wrangler,  or  the  first  man  of  his  year  in  the  whole 
University.  His  spiritual  welfare  was  at  this  time 
a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  his  sister  at  home,  and 
though  her  exhortations  at  first  met  with  nothing 
but  discouragement,  success  was  granted  to  them 
at  last.  His  father's  death,  in  the  beginning  of 
1800,  made  a  profound  impression  on  him,  and  he 
himself  tells  that  from  that  time  he  was  led  to 
make  a  serious  study  of  religion.  His  efforts  after 
a  higher  life  were  aided  by  the  preaching  and 
personal  friendship  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
and  it  was  his  influence  that  led  Henry  Martyn  to 
resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. His  religious  struggles  and  difficulties  are 
recorded  in  his  college  journal,  and  it  was  probably 
a  great  relief  to  a  man  of  his  reserved  nature  to 
give  expression  to  his  inmost  thoughts  in  this  way. 
On  the  same  pages  we  find  his  University  successes 
recorded,  but  rather  as  a  source  of  self-abasement 
than  of  complacency,  while  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  sinfulness  appears  to  have  guarded  him  from 
any  dangerous  sense  of  his  superiority  over  his 


contemporaries.  In  March  1802  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  his  College  (St.  John's),  and  it  was  soon 
after  this  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
missionary  work.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  to 
him  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Simeon's  on  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  Dr.  Carey's  work  in  India,  and 
his  resolution  became  fixed  after  reading  the  life  of 
David  Brainerd,  the  Apostle  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  He  was  not  a  man  to  contemplate  with- 
out shrinking,  the  sundering  of  his  dearest  earthly 
ties,  but  once  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty,  he 
did  not  shrink,  and  at  once  offered  himself  in  the 
capacity  of  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  Missions 
to  Africa  and  the  East,  now  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  His  grief  at  leaving  his  country  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Lydia 
Grenfell,  a  Cornish  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
most  deeply  attached.  He  fully  realised,  when  his 
resolution  to  go  to  the  East  was  made,  that  he 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  but  even 
this  did  not  make  him  falter  in  his  purpose. 

In  October  1803  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  at 
Ely,  and  began  his  ministerial  career  as  Mr.  Simeon's 
curate  at  Cambridge,  to  which  he  added  the  duties 
of  tutor  and  occasional  classical  examiner  to  his 
college.  He  regarded  this  work  as  a  preparation 
for  his  missionary  life,  and  his  journal  is  filled  with 
lamentations  over  his  own  unworthiness,  and  aspira- 
tions after  holiness. 

"  I  longed  to  draw  very  near  to  God,"  he  wrote  shortly 
after  his  ordination,  "  to  pray  Him  that  He  would  give  me 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation.  I  thought  of  David 
Brainerd,  and  ardently  desired  his  devotedness  to  God 
and  holy  breathings  of  soul.  ...  I  look  forward  often 
to  the  time  of  my  hoped-for  mission  with  joy.  I  hope 
my  expectation  of  comfort  in  it  arises  from  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  Christ,  though  my  great  unconcern  for 
souls  here  may  well  make  me  doubt  it." 

In  the  beginning  of  1804  his  hopes  of  becom- 
ing a  missionary  were  damped  by  the  loss  of  his 
slender  patrimony,  and  that  of  his  unmarried 
sister.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  her 
in  destitution,  but  fortunately  this  difficulty  was 
obviated  by  his  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  provision  for  her.  In  the 
autumn  of  1804  Martyn  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Cornwall,  and  records  his  parting  with 
Lydia  as  one  likely  to  be  "for  ever  in  this  world." 
The  rest  of  his  time  in  England  was  spent  chiefly 
in  London,  where  he  was  occupied  with  preparations 
for  his  departure.  He  was  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  in  March  1805,  and  the  fact  of  his  preaching 
in  several  London  churches  is  mentioned  in  his 
journal.  So  eager  was  he  to  fit  himself  in  every 
way  for  his  new  life,  that  not  only  did  he  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hindostanee,  but,  aware 
that  his  manner  of  speaking  was  defective,  he 
attended  lectures  on  pronunciation  in  hopes  of 
improving  it.  His  passage  to  Calcutta  was  to  be 
on  board  the  "  Union,"  an  East  Indiaman,  and  on 
the  17th  of  July  Martyn  commenced  his  voyage. 
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A  fortunate  detention  at  Falmouth  enabled  the 
young  missionary  to  go  on  shore  and  spend  three 
weeks  with  his  friends.  He  saw  Lydia  again,  and 
was  allowed  to  carry  away  with  him  some  hope 
that  she  would  join  him  in  India,  On  the  10th  of 
August  he  rejoined  the  ship,  and  on  Sun'  lay,  the 
11th,  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  uhores  of 
England. 

A  voyage  to  India  in  those  days  was  no  light 
undertaking,  as  it  lasted  many  months.  The 
journal  kept  by  Martyn  on  board  ship  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  misery  and  discomfort  caused  to  a 
refined  and  sensitive  nature  by  the  roughness  and 
recklessness  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  filled 
the  "  Indiaman."  He  was  unwearied  in  his  en- 
deavours to  do  them  good,  but  his  success  was  not 
great — his  manner  was  not  such  as  to  attract  them 
— and  the  profanity  and  levity  around  him  probably 
increased  his  melancholy  reserve.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  sermons  were  not 
popular,  for  they  were  chiefly  on  the  awful  subject 
of  eternal  punishment,  and  when  asked  to  desist 
from  such  a  theme,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  "  like 
one  of  Blair's,"  his  reply  was  an  uncompromising 
discourse  on  the  text,  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God." 
The  virtual  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  towns 
of  Funchal  and  San  Salvador,  which  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  saddened  him  intensely, 
yet  his  intercourse  with  Romanist  priests,  both  in 
those  places  and  in  India,  was  characterised  by 
courtesy  and  moderation,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  give  their  arguments  a  fair  hearing. 

On  the  3d  of  January  1806  the  troops  were 
landed  in  Table  Bay,  and  Mr.  Martyn  spent  a 
happy  month  among  the  Dutch  clergy  in  Cape 
Town.  During  the  subsequent  part  of  the  voyage 
he  suffered  much  from  sickness  and  the  relaxing 
influences  of  a  tropical  climate,  while  his  patience 
was  sorely  tried  by  the  ridicule  and  opposition  with 
which  the  passengers  received  his  ministerial  efforts. 
It  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  physical  and  mental  de- 
pression that,  in  the  month  of  May,  Henry  Martyn 
landed  on  the  shores  of  India.  For  the  time  being 
all  hope  of  success  in  his  work  had  gone  from  him, 
and  yet  so  strong  were  his  faith  and  love,  so  little 
was  he  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  self-glorification, 
that  he  could  write  in  his  journal  at  this  time — 

"  Even  if  I  should  never  see  a  native  converted,  God 
may  design,  by  my  patience  and  continuance  in  the  work, 
to  encourage  future  missionaries." 

Mr.  Martyn's  arrival  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  little  band  of  missionaries  already  labouring  in 
India ;  and  with  these,  whether  members  of  his 
own  communion  or  not,  he  always  worked  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
Rev.  David  Brown  cheered  his  first  few  months  in 
a  strange  country,  and  in  his  house  at  Aldeen,  near 
Calcutta,  he  remained  untd  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  voyage.  His 
missionary  zeal  was  fired  by  the  sight  of  heathen 


idolatry,  and  while  at  Calcutta  he  pursued  his 
study  of  the  Eastern  languages  in  order  to  fit 
himself  better  for  work  among  the  natives.  His 
earnest  desire  to  engage  in  this  work  in  a  right 
spirit  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
his  journal : — 

"  I  would  consider  every  day  as  a  time  of  contradiction 
to  the  flesh,  and  I  would  expect  no  pleasure,  but  a  life  oi 
hardship,  labour,  and  humiliation.  If  outward  things 
are  made  comfortable  through  goodness  and  mercy,  let 
God  be  praised  ;  but  I  would  not  think  of  those  things, 
but  see  them  ebb  or  flow  with  equal  indifference.  .  .  . 
The  setting-up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men 
is  my  delightful  business  upon  earth  ;  but,  oh,  let  me 
labour  in  that  with  a  mind  simply  directed  to  Jesus  !  so 
shall  I  walk  steadily  with  God. 

***** 

"  "Walked  through  the  native  part  of  Calcutta,  amidst 
crowds  of  Orientals  of  all  nations.  How  would  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul  have  been  moved  !  The  thought  of  summon- 
ing the  attention  of  such  multitudes  appeared  very  for- 
midable, and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  was 
occasion  of  many  solemn  thoughts  and  prayer  that  God 
would  deliver  me  from  all  softness  of  mind,  fear,  and 
self-indulgence,  and  make  me  ready  to  suffer  shame  and 
death  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  the  September  after  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  at  Dinapoor,  a  military  station  on 
the  Ganges,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Calcutta,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  nearly  six  weeks  arrived  at  his  destination.  He 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  on  the  river  by  working 
at  his  Hindostanee  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  this  work  he  continued  during  his 
residence  at  Dinapoor,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  His  official  work  lay  among  the 
English  soldiers,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  was  not  encouraging.  It  is  sad  to  think 
how  much  harm  the  lives  led  by  Englishmen  at 
that  time  must  have  done  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  and  Henry  Martyn  felt  this  deeply. 
His  own  earnestness  and  consistency  could  not  fail 
to  impress  the  more  serious  among  the  soldiers, 
and  perhaps  more  good  was  effected  than  he  himself 
was  aware  of.  His  first  year  at  Dinapoor  was 
brightened  by  the  hope  that  Lydia  would  soon  be 
with  him.  Two  months  after  his  arrival  in  India 
he  wrote  to  her,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  asked  her  to  join  him.  Communication  with 
England  was  then  so  slow  that  sixteen  months 
elapsed  before  her  answer  came,  and  it  came  only 
to  cause  most  bitter  disappointment.  She  wrote 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  come  to  India ; 
and  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Martyn's  answer  it  is 
evident  that  her  mother  had  refused  her  consent. 
How  far  Lydia  was  justified  in  her  decision  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say — her  lover  certainly  never 
blamed  her — but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  had 
her  attachment  been  equal  to  his,  she  could  hardly 
have  resisted  his  urgent  appeals.  Meanwhile,  in 
hope  and  in  disappointment  alike,  Henry  Martyn 
never  relaxed  in  his  labours.  In  March  1807  he 
completed  his  translation  ol  the  Prayer-book  into 
Hindostanee,   and   this   was   almost   immediately 
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followed  by  a  Commentary  on  the  Parables  in  the 
same  language.  Having  applied  for  native  assist- 
ance in  his  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures, 
two  men  were  sent  to  him — Mirza  of  Benares,  an 
eminent  Hindostanee  scholar,  and  Nathaniel  Sabat, 
an  Arabian,  a  man  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  Henry  Martyn's  life.  With  the  assistance 
of  these  men  he  completed,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
the  Hindostauee  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  labour  entailed  on  him  by  this  work,  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  was  accomplished,  are 
shown  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Corrie,  written  at  this  time. 

"It  is  a  real  refreshment  to  my  spirit,"  writes  Mr. 
Martyn,  "  to  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you.  Such  a  week 
of  labour  I  never  before  passed.  ...  I  have  read  and 
corrected  the  MS.  copies  of  my  Hindostanee  Testament 
so  often  that  my  eyes  ache.  The  heat  is  terrible,  often 
at  9S°;  the  nights  insupportable." 

Mr.  Martyn  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Arabic,  that  he  might  superintend  a  version  of  the 
Testament  into  that  tongue,  while  the  Persian 
translation  was  confided  to  Sabat.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  was  supposed  to  be  a  converted  Ma- 
hometan, aud  Mr.  Martyn  hoped  to  send  him  forth 
fitted  to  be  a  native  missionary,  but,  meanwhile, 
the  misery  caused  by  the  Arab's  undisciplined 
temper  was  extreme.  Entries  in  Mr.  Martyn's 
journal  give  us  some  idea  of  what  he  was  called 
upon  to  endure,  but  his  patience  and  long-suffering 
never  failed.  Sabat,  with  some  pretensions  to 
scholarship,  worked  most  fitfully  and  irregularly, 
which,  in  itself,  was  a  great  trial  to  the  labori- 
ous missionary ;  and  yet  the  man's  vanity  was  so 
extreme,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
translation  of  a  word,  expressed  by  Mr.  Martyn, 
was  sufficient  to  offend  him.  The  unbearableness 
of  his  temper  is  shown  by  the  story  that  his  Ma- 
hometan wife  refused  to  be  converted  on  the  ground 
that  hell  without  Sabat  would  be  better  than 
heaven  with  him  to  share  it.  Mr.  Martyn's  be- 
haviour to  this  "wild  child  of  the  desert"  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  charity  that  "  hopeth 
all  things"  and  "believeth  all  things,"  but  it  is 
painful  to  know  that  so  much  care  and  affection 
was  lavished  on  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  it. 

Mr.  Martyn's  journal  for  the  year  1808  con- 
cludes with  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote 
as  expressive  of  the  earnestness  and  humility  of 
his  character : — 

"December  31,  1808. 

"  On  the  review  of  the  last  year  I  give  praise  to  God, 
who  hath  graciously  preserved  my  life,  notwithstanding 
the  attacks  which  threatened  its  destruction,  and  hath 
prolonged  it  to  another  year.  Every  day  He  gives  me 
I  account  gain,  as  it  enables  me  to  advance  a  little  way 
farther  in  the  work  which  I  have  so  much  at  heart.  Oh  ! 
if  it  be  His  will  that  I  should  live  to  finish  it,  how  happy 
should  I  be  !  But  He  knows  best,  to  Him  I  leave  all  ; 
t  mercies  demand  my  praise  ;  my  mercies  multiply 
as  my  moments.  Oh  that  my  praises  could  as  con- 
stantly ascend  !  My  progress  in  divine  things  has  not 
been  sensible,  but  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
iness  of  wisdom's  ways."  H.  N. 

To  be  continued. 


En  tjje  ©esert 

By  Mart  Janet  M 'Isaac,  Hutton  Manse. 

IN  clear  far  shining  of  the  Eastern  morn, 
Or  when  the  evening  breeze  blows  cool  and  sweet, 
0  traveller,  turn  not  then  thy  weary  feet 
To  yonder  palms  for  shadow  ;  or  in  scorn 

Of  such  poor  shelter,  and  in  anger,  born 
Of  disappointed  hope,  thou  wilt  entreat, 
Give  me  some  tree  to  shield  from  tropic  heat, 
Not  stately  palms  to  mock  me,  travel-worn." 

But,  when  the  day  is  at  its  highest  noon — 
Hot,  breathless  noontide,  luminous  like  flame — 
Beneath  the  fronded  palms  then  shalt  thou  rest 

In  deepest,  densest  shadow.     Blessed  boon  ! 
Like  steadfast  love  that  waits,  without  a  name, 
But,  in  our  sorest  need,  is  manifest. 


W$i  (Eafoul  Campaign. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Manson,  B.D., 

Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India. 

Concluded  from  May. 

OUR  forces  being  assembled,  no  time  was  lost  in  push- 
ing on,  down  the  precipitous  descent  of  the  ' '  Camel's 
Neck,'  which  seemed  almost  like  the  windings  of  a  spiral 
staircase,  and  formed  a  crucial  test  for  our  artillery.  Our 
route  followed  the  craggy,  confined  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  leaving  which  after  some  miles,  and  ascending 
the  Sinkhai  Kotal,  it  bore  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  and  then  held  its  course  to  the  north-west,  over  a 
wilderness  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  until  the  tents 
of  the  advanced  brigade  came  in  view,  alongside  which 
our  camp  was  in  due  time  dressed.  Our  level  camping 
ground  overlooked  a  deep  dell  embosoming  a  large  and 
prosperous  Afghan  village.  The  pretty  little  wooded 
valley  seemed  like  a  jewel  set  in  the  surrounding  grey 
and  burnt-up  desert,  while  the  multitude  of  trim,  regu- 
lar field-patches,  divided  from  each  other  by  tiny  water- 
courses, suggested  a  sheet  of  a  large  Ordnance  Survey 
map  unrolled  beneath  the  spectator's  feet.  The  names 
of  Afghan  localities,  like  those  of  Scripture,  are  descrip- 
tive in  their  signification  ;  thus,  this  spot,  so  charming 
to  the  eye,  bears  the  appropriate  name  Khushi  or 
"pleasantness."  We  found  the  Amir  had  come  into 
camp  here,  and  at  a  Durbar  held  in  front  of  General 
Roberts'  tent,  had  an  opportunity  of  scanning  Yakoob's 
features.  We  would  have  given  much  to  know  the  real 
thoughts  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  impassive 
expression  of  that  melancholy  face. 

It  was  only  after  a  tiresome  wait  of  some  hours  under 
a  broiling  sun, — tents  having  been  struck  early,  according 
to  order, — that  carriage  returned  to  take  us  on  the  next 
march  to  Zerghun  Shahr  ;  a  shorter  distance  than  usual, 
over  a  gravelly  desolate  plain,  without  vestige  of  growth, 
saving  here  and  there  a  few  spikes  of  wild  lavender.  The 
Afghans  call  this  plain  the  Dasht-i-surkao,  or  "red 
desert."  The  Brigades,  leaving  the  road  free  for  the 
baggage,  advanced  in  echelon  of  companies  by  ranks  over 
the  open  country,  a  most  inspiriting  spectacle.  Zerghun 
Shahr  ("  the  green  city  ")  is  said  to  merit  its  name,  but 
the  exigencies  of  war-time  afford  no  leisurely  opportunity 
for  the  contemplation  of  scenery,  so  that  of  this  spot, 
as  of  most  places  on  the  way,  we  only  had  a  peep  through 
breaks  in  the  clouds  of  dust.  Dry,  scorched-up  fields, 
reaped  of  their  harvest,  composed  our  camp-ground.  The 
foliage  on  the  banks  of  the  Logar  to  our  left  was  of  that 
dusty  pale -green  tint,  so  characteristic  of  this  arid 
climate  ;  and  cultivation  appeared  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river. 
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The  Brigades  again  took  the  open  on  the  severe  march 
of  the  3d  October,  surmounting  several  difficult  ridges, 
and  converging  finally  on  the  Logar  River,  at  a  point 
where  the  turbid  stream,  loaded  with  alluvial  deposit, 
is  spanned  by  a  wooden  pile  bridge,  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  Cashmere.  This  river  is  about  as  broad  and 
deep  as  the  Union  Canal,  but  the  current  ran  like  a  mill- 
race.  The  broken  state  of  the  narrow,  unparapeted 
bridge-way  rendered  the  passage  difficult,  if  not  danger- 
ous. The  approach  rapidly  became  jammed  with  troops 
and  baggage  animals,  presenting  a  scene  of  inconceivable 
bustle.  Resting  a  short  time  under  a  clump  of  trees,  I 
became  interested  in  the  rescue  of  a  mule  laden  with 
ammunition,  which  had  fallen  over  into  the  stream,  and 
admired  the  undaunted  style  in  which  our  artillery  took 
the  ford.  My  own  belongings  unluckily  got  a  thorough 
dipping,  and  emerged  in  a  geological  condition,  streaked 
with  strata  of  Logar  clay,  which  the  halt  next  day  near 
Zahidabad  barely  gave  time  to  dry  and  remove.  Here 
cholera  first  appeared  among  us,  the  92d  losing  one  man. 
The  only  wonder,  however,  is  that  more  cases  did  not 
occur.  Parched  with  thirst,  we  eagerly  partook  of  the 
grapes  offered  for  sale  by  the  roadside,  and  many  were 
tempted  to  devour  them  immoderately. 

The  following  march  on  the  5th,  a  less  fatiguing  one, 
brought  the  invading  army  to  Charasia  ("four  springs"), 
a  large  village  with  high-walled  orchards,  distant  seven 
miles  only  from  Cabul,  which  lay  directly  in  front  to 
the  north,  hidden  behind  great  rocky  heights,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow  defile  on  our  right.  We  encamped 
in  a  natural  basin,  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains, 
forming  a  splendid  trap,  in  which,  however,  our  General 
had  no  intention  of  letting  his  army  be  caught.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  rebel  troops,  strongly  posted,  and 
in  preponderating  numbers,  stood  ready  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  defile.  We  could  see  them  through  the 
fitful  dust-storms  that  swept  the  ground,  lining  the 
crests  of  the  hills  immediately  in  front,  and  plainly 
make  out  here  and  there  their  artillery.  Soon  the  battle 
commenced  in  earnest.  Seven  hours  long  the  din  of 
fight  echoed  among  the  mountains.  Report  of  cannon 
and  crack  of  rifle  incessantly  assailed  the  ear.  With 
intense  interest  we  watched  the  Highlanders  clear  the 
heights  one  by  one  in  gallant  style.  But  why  should  I 
fight  the  battle  over  again  ?  The  rebels,  despite  their 
tough  resistance,  were  thoroughly  routed,  and  both 
Scottish  regiments  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
Those  of  our  number  killed  in  the  action  died  nobly, 
with  their  wounds  in  front.  Death  must  have  been 
instantaneous,  the  expression  of  their  cold  faces  being  per- 
fectly quiet  and  peaceful.  To  me,  personally,  it  was  a 
most  eventful  and  harassing  day,  for,  besides  the  wounded 
being  brought  in,  there  were  other  critical  cases  in  the 
hospitals.  While  I  was  there,  speaking  with  a  7  2d 
sergeant,  a  whirlwind  charged  with  dense  brown  dust 
tore  through  the  tent,  nearly  suffocating  us  both  :  the 
sick  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards  expired. 

To  be  ready  for  instant  movement,  all  tents  were  now 
ordered  to  be  struck.  Mine  might  perhaps  have  stood 
unchallenged,  but  it  was  right  to  follow  the  general  rule. 
Only,  to  add  to  other  difficulties,  I  found  that  my  assist- 
ant, who  was  neither  to  "  hand  nor  bind"  when  the  fray 
was  scented  from  afar,  had  volunteered  for  the  combat, 
and  was  off.  I  heard  casually  of  my  friend,  apostrophis- 
ing his  captain  on  the  heights  of  Charasia,  "  Sir  !  isna 
this  glorious  t"  Hardly  were  the  tents  down,  ere  I  was 
sent  for  to  bury  the  slain.  From  the  dead-tent  we  groped 
our  way  in  the  now  dark  night,  with  the  band  for  escort, 
to  the  spot  where  the  sergeant  had  already  been  interred, 
and  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  solitary  lantern  paid  the  last 
rites  to  our  late  comrades.  Then,  after  a  scratch  meal, 
for  most  of  us  were  too  excited  to  eat,  we  spread  bedding 
in  the  dust,  and  lay  down  as  we  were  in  our  clothes. 
The  moon,  rising  presently,  made  night  less  formidable. 
But  for  her  light,  I  should  probably  have  been  run  over 
by  artillery  and  cavalry  returning  to  their  ground  ;  as  it 


was,  a  smothering  of  dust  mattered  little.  Lulled  by 
the  dropping  fire  of  tribesmen  around,  I  slept,  and  that 
fairly  well,  though  towards  morning  the  air  became 
bitterly  cold. 

Through  the  rocky  defile  of  the  Sang  -  i  -  Nawishta 
("written  stone")  our  victorious  progress  next  lay. 
Highland  instead  of  rebel  soldiers  now  crowned  the 
heights,  so  that  the  passage  was  safe.  Stray  shots,  not- 
withstanding, were  occasionally  fired  by  mountaineers 
from  the  opposite  cliffs  of  the  pass.  While  halting  to 
speak  with  Captain  Oxley,  whose  company  kept  that 
part  of  the  road  clear,  a  bullet  struck  perilously  near  us. 
It  may  have  been  my  black  coat  that  drew  the  fire,  or  it 
may  not,  still  I  thought  it  just  as  prudent  to  move  on. 
In  the  pass  itself,  the  narrowness  of  the  pathway 
overhanging  the  river  bank,  obstructed  as  it  was  by 
broken-down  Afghan  guns  and  limbers,  rendered  progress 
difficult  and  slow.  At  some  points  the  baggage  got 
jammed  every  few  yards.  At  last,  however,  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  we  emerged  into  the  Cabul  Valley,  though  the 
city  itself  still  lay  out  of  sight,  covered  by  an  outlying 
promontory  of  rock. 

At  Bani  Hissar  we  bivouacked  for  two  days,  without 
shelter  from  sun  or  cold.  The  Highlanders,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty  men,  were  hurried  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  forces.  I  remained  behind  for  urgent  work  in 
the  hospitals,  to  which  all  the  sufferers  had  been  brought, 
and  where  at  this  place  two  more  of  my  men  died  from 
the  effects  of  their  wounds.  Our  small  guard  set  to  work, 
and  before  nightfall  had  formed  ammunition  and  baggage 
into  a  square,  defensible  barricade,  inside  which  we  slept 
in  our  clothes  as  before.  During  the  night  we  were 
aroused  by  firing  close  at  hand,  quickly  answered  by  our 
own  sentries,  and  in  a  moment  our  improvised  defences 
were  manned.  Finding  us  on  the  alert,  the  enemy  with- 
drew, and  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed  undisturbed. 

On  the  memorable  9th  of  October  we  made  our  last 
march,  a  short  one,  past  the  walls  of  the  Bala  Hissar, 
to  Siah  Sung,  a  gravelly  plateau  overlooking  the  whole 
city  and  plain  of  Cabul.  The  panorama  was  truly  magni- 
ficent. Away  to  the  extreme  left,  the  defile  by  which  we 
entered  the  valley,  with  the  rear  of  the  heights  stormed 
on  the  6th  ;  next,  the  prominent  hill  with  castellated 
fortifications,  at  whose  base  lay  the  far-famed  Bala  Hissar ; 
separated  from  it  by  a  gap,  which  disclosed  a  lovely  vista, 
the  Deh-i- Afghan  slopes  ;  farther  off,  the  frowning 
Pughman  range,  with  the  snows  of  the  Hindu  Koosh  on 
the  distant  right, — all  rising  from  the  flat  Cabul  plain 
like  mountains  from  the  sea.  At  our  feet,  and  now  quito 
at  our  mercy,  was  the  fanatical  city  itself,  wedged  close 
up  into  the  gap  referred  to,  gray,  unwalled,  and  of  large 
extent.  As  the  sinking  sun  cast  a  softened  glow  over 
the  scene,  the  mountains,  assuming  a  delicate  tint  of 
beautiful  blue,  stood  out  with  sharply  defined  outlines 
against  the  clear  evening  sky.  The  same  evening  our 
wearied  troops  marched  in,  having  dispersed  the  foe,  not 
sorry  to  exchange  their  bivouac  on  the  cold  hill-tops  for 
the  comforts  of  camp,  and  appease  their  long  hunger  with 
the  fat  of  the  land.  Right  glad,  indeed,  were  we  all  to 
get  under  the  shelter  of  our  tents  once  more. 

Here  these  notes  might  end  ;  a  few  words,  however, 
will  bring  them  up  to  date.  Our  first  Cabul  Sunday  I 
may  let  a  private  soldier  describe  in  simple  language, 
extracting  from  a  letter  which  has  found  its  way  into  an 
Indian  paper.  "On  Sunday  the  whole  division  paraded 
to  line  the  roads  to  the  city,  which  General  Roberts  was 
to  take  possession  of,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  But, 
before  we  went,  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  paraded  for 
Divine  Service  at  7  o'clock.  It  was  a  solemn  service.  I 
felt  we  were  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  us.  We  were  standing  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God  in  view  of  the  place  where  our  countrymen  had  been 
murdered.  The  Minister  mentioned  in  his  prayer  that 
some  of  our  comrades  who  were  with  us  at  our  last  Service 
were  now  in  their  silent  graves.  His  text  was,  '  Christ 
made  perfect  through  sufferings.'  "     The  ensuing  occupa- 
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the  Bala  Hissar  must  be  passed  over.  The  following 
day  (Monday)  1  marched  with  the  troops  through  the 
long  streets  and  busy  bazars  of  Cabal,  on  our  formal 
occupation  of  the  place,  but  cannot  even  hint  here  at  the 
novel  spectacles  witnessed.  It  was  amusing  to  observe 
how  the  Cabuli  crowds,  indifferent  to  our  fine  brass  bands, 
woke  to  life,  with  eyes  and  mouth  open  in  delighted 
astonishment,  when  Pipe-Major  M'Lean  and  his  powerful 
corps  of  pipers  struck  up  their  inspiriting  strains.  I 
omit  mention  of  the  interesting  course  of  life  at  Siah 
Sung,  where  history  was  daily  being  enacted  before  our 
The  blowing  up  of  the  Bala  Hissar  Magazine  was 
of  itself  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  ruined  Kesi- 
and  palaces  of  the  Amirs  will  soon  be  seen  no  more  ; 
but  to  speak  of  these  would  require  a  separate  Article. 

What  between  cholera,  wounds,  and  sickness,  the 
remainder  of  October  was  a  sufficiently  trying  time.  I 
lost  ten  of  my  men  in  a  fortnight.  Morning  and  even- 
ing, most  of  these  days,  the  funeral  march  might  be 
heard.  At  length  our  removal  to  the  large  enclosed 
barracks  some  distance  north,  known  as  "  Shere  Ali's 
folly,"  brought  back  general  good  health.  Here  we  now 
remain,  hoping,  by  hard  work,  to  get  under  cover  of  a 
roof  before  the  snow  falls.  All  are  kept  busy  to  distrac- 
tion. Guards  are  heavy  ;  the  nights  cruelly  cold  ;  many 
cases  in  hospital  of  pneumonia,  which  threatens  to  be  our 
worst  winter  foe.  I  may  mention  that  I  could  distribute 
in  hospital  any  number  of  current  parts  of  "  Life  and 
"Work  "  ;  the  men  like  it.  "With  regard  to  Church,  we 
hope  by  andby  to  get  a  building  adapted  or  constructed 
for  our  voluntary  services  and  meetings.  Till  the  press- 
ure for  purely  military  requirements  is  lightened,  we 
must  wait  a  little.     Meantime,  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  licentiates  of  our 
Church,  that  an  Indian  chaplaincy  is  not  all  luxury  and 
riding  in  carriages.  There  is  plenty  of  good,  honest, 
useful  work  to  be  done.  Come  and  try  it.  And  to  my 
young  countrymen  in  many  a  humble  home  where  this 
Magazine  penetrates,  I  would  say  : — Do  not  be  led  away 
by  the  silly,  popular  idea  that  to  be  connected  with  the 
army  is  a  misfortune  and  a  disgrace.  Whether  trade  be 
brisk  or  dull,  whether  work  be  plentiful  or  scarce,  there 
are  many  of  you  who  would  do  well  to  enlist.  The 
discipline,  the  education,  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  in  foreign  service,  will  make  better  men  of  you. 
Nay  more,  the  road  to  a  high  career  is  open.  Witness 
two  instances  in  this  campaign  alone,  the  first  that  of 
Lieut.  Greer,  72d,  who  received  his  Commission  last 
sining,  the  second  that  of  Col.-Sergt.  Hector  M 'Donald, 
92d,  twice  mentioned  in  Despatches,  for  whom  I  am 
confident  a  similar  reward  is  in  store. 


Objections  to  Foreign  Missions. — The  work  is 
hopeless  by  reason  of  its  very  vastness.  For  shame ! 
Think  how  weak  that  objection  now  is,  compared  with 
the  force  it  had  when  the  little  band  assembled  in  the 
Upper  Room  and  girded  their  loins  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  providing  the  first-fruits  of  that  crop  of 
>s  and  confessors  who,  by  very  death,  have 
shaken  the  nations.  They  believed  in  their  Master  ; 
they  knew  that  the  result  was  to  be  "not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  His  Spirit  ;"  and  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ramparts  of  the  impossible — and  stormed 
it : — St.  Mark's  (Dundee)  Parish  Magazine. 

"  Mini:  own  Vineyard  have  I  not  kept." — Not  a 
few  of  us  are  so  engaged  in  religious  work,  that  we  have 
no  leisure  to  care  tor  our  own  souls.  The  bustle  of 
modern  life  has  invaded  even  our  religion.  We  are 
cumbered  with  so  many  things — works  of  charity, 
services  of  church  and  prayer  meetings — that  we  cannot 
sit  at  Jesus'  feet.  Always  occupied  with  others,  never 
alone  with  Christ.  We  can  only  take  heed  to  the  Hock 
'■!  God  by  first  taking  proper  heed  to  ourselves. — Green- 
ride  Month  ly  Messenger. 


Summoned 

TTTE  are  like  to  servants 

*  *      In  our  Master's  hall, 
Busy  at  our  daily  work, 
Waiting  for  His  call. 

On  the  roof  above  us, 

Rows.of  bells  are  hung, 
One  by  one  they  summon  each, 

With  their  clamorous  tongue. 

Then  the  servant  bidden, 
Saith,  "  That  rings  for  me  ;" 

Leaveth  off  his  present  toil, 
Whatsoe'er  it  be ; 

Smootheth  his  apparel, 

Looks  a  farewell  round, 
Passeth  from  his  fellows, 

While  the  bell  doth  sound  ; 

Mounteth  up  the  staircase, 

To  his  Lord  doth  go  ; 
Tarrieth  in  the  upper  rooms, 

Comes  no  more  below. 

Author  Unknown. 

jFeefc  mg  ILamfts* 

/^VNE  who  has  long  loved  little  ones  of  all  ages 
^  wants  to  say  something  short  about  Sunday 
School  teaching. 

Yes,  and  about  every-day  Scripture  teaching  too. 

There  are  teachers  who  can  give  more  than  the 
hour  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the  hour  on  Sunday 
afternoons  ;  but  whether  Sunday  teaching  or  week- 
day teaching,  it  is  about  Bible  teaching  I  have  to 
speak,  about  the  way  in  which  the  lessons  should 
be  given  from  those  Holy  Scriptures  which  Timothy 
knew  from  a  child,  and  which  alone  made  him  wise, 
and  alone  can  make  all  men  wise,  unto  salvation. 

"  Feed  my  lambs."  The  lambs  of  Christ  which 
He  bought  with  His  own  blood.  How  should  they 
be  fed  1  If  you  would  draw  children  to  you,  if  you 
desire  that  they  should  come  to  your  hand  with  an 
appetite  for  food,  be  sure  that  you  taste  the  food 
yourself  first. 

There  are  different  gifts,  the  same  Spirit  divides 
to  every  man  severally  as  He  will  j  but  this  I  feel 
sure  of,  that  many  of  the  failures  in  teaching,  many 
of  the  complaints  as  to  the  dulness  of  the  children, 
and  the  want  of  interest  they  show,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  children  so  much  as  the  fault  of  the  teacher, 
who  being  himself,  we  will  heartily  concede, 
thoroughly  instructed  in  things  new  and  old,  well 
furnished  with  information,  much  in  earnest,  and 
most  anxious  that  the  children  he  has  undertaken 
to  teach  should  get  on,  yet  does  not  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  tasting  the  food  afresh  himself  beforehand. 

Bend  your  mind  again  to  the  very  first  principles, 
all  by  heart  as  you  already  know  them ;  count  not 
the  many  times  you  may  have  already  explained  or 
unfolded  that  very  incident,  be  it  Old  Testament 
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story,  or  that  New  Testament  miracle  or  parable  ; 
prepare  afresh  the  food  by  feeding  on  it  anew 
yourself,  and  oh,  how  inexhaustible  you  will  find  it ! 
and  as  you  feel  yourself  filled  with  sweetness  and 
comfort,  enriched  with  flashes  of  light  thrown  in 
upon  points  that  had  escaped  you  before,  you  will 
pass  to  your  work  in  your  own  emptiness  and 
weakness,  it  is  true,  yet  strong  with  the  strength  of 
the  living  bread,  and  ready,  as  God  shall  guide  you, 
to  instruct  and  divide  that  Word  which  shall  not 
return  to  Him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  He  pleases,  and  prosper  in  that  whereto  He 
sends  it. 

Let  the  old  story  be  always  new  to  you,  so  shall 
it  be  new  to  those  who  hear  you.  Tell  it  as  some- 
thing you  feel  yourself,  rather  than  something  you 
have  done  with,  but  wish  others  to  experience  by 
themselves.  Be  freshly  impressed  yourself,  so  shall 
others  catch  your  earnestness,  and  come  with  you 
under  the  power  of  that  once  dying  and  now  ever- 
living  love,  the  love  of  Christ,  which  has  constrained 
you  to  give  yourself  first  unto  Him,  and  then  led 
you,  for  His  sake,  to  feed  these,  His  lambs. 

A.  M.  B. 


&  little  ffiemplemaru" 

By  Mona  Noel  Paton. 
Chapter  IV. 


HE  «  Little  Gem- 
pieman  "  grew 
very  quickly  bet- 
ter now,  and  by 
and  by  Joe  and 
he  resumed  their 
long  rambles. 
They  went  first 
to  the  old  woman 
in  the  glen  to 
thank  her  for  all 
her  kindness. 
Her  joy  at  seeing 
him  again,  and 
her  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  his 
curls,  were  most 
pathetic.  The  old  fisherman,  too,  had  his  visit,  the 
children,  farmers,  and  "daft  folk" — not  one  was 
forgotten.  It  was  nearly  evening  when  Joe  and 
Basil  started  to  pay  their  visit  to  the  farm  of  the 
"  daft  folk  ; "  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Basil  learned  what  fear  was — not  fear  for  the  poor 
silly  people,  but  fear  for  the  creature  who  looked 
after  them — the  creature  calling  herself  a  woman. 
When  Basil  and  his  companion  entered  the  kitchen 
of  the  farm-house,  the  mistress  came  forward  to 
meet  them. 

"  I've  come  to  see  the  '  daft  folk,'  and  to  thank 
them  for  coming  to  ask  for  me,"  said  Basil 


"  Och  !  never  mind  them :  they  don't  under- 
stand," answered  the  woman,  in  a  hard,  discordant 
voice. 

"Oh  yes,  they  do.  Don't  they,  Joe?"  insisted 
the  child,  turning  to  his  faithfid  follower. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  man ;  but  he  looked  fright- 
ened, and  shrank  behind  the  little  boy. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  idiot,"  cried  the  woman. 
"What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

There  was  a  cruel  look  in  her  eyes  that  terrified 
even  Basil ;  but  he  answered  bravely  nevertheless  : 
"  Of  course  he  knows.  He's  one  of  them,  an'  who 
should  know  better  than  him  ?" 

"Bless  you!"  cried  she,  "they  don't  feel,  they 
don't  know ;  they're  no  better  than  beasts." 

Basil  slipped  his  trembling  hand  into  Joe's,  and 
holding  him  tight,  said  with  quivering  lip,  "  They 
do  feel.  Joe  feels  more  than  you  can.  Beasts 
feel."  Then,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  possible  results 
of  his  boldness,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  looking 
gently  in  her  face,  said,  "  Please  let  me  see  them — 
just  to  see  them  and  to  kiss  them." 

No  one  had  ever  before  withstood  his  appeals ; 
no  one  had  ever  answered  him  roughly.  But  now 
the  woman  looked  with  glittering  eyes  at  him,  and 
answered  in  a  mocking  voice,  "  You  can  go  and  find 
them  yourself.  You'll  be  kissing  the  dogs  and 
cows  next." 

"  I  often  do,"  answered  Basfl.  Then,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  he  added,  "  I'd  rather  kiss  them 
than  you." 

With  that  he  turned  and  asked  Joe  to  take  him 
to  where  the  "daft  people"  were  kept.1 

Joe  led  the  way  to  a  low  thatched  out-house, 
and  lifting  the  latch,  let  Basil  into  a  long  narrow 
byre.  There  were  only  three  people  in  it,  so  far 
as  he  could  by  the  imperfect  light  see  —  three 
women,  who  sat  upon  the  hard  floor,  their  hands 
clasped  and  their  heads  hanging  listlessly  down. 
They  did  not  look  up  as  the  door  opened — not  till 
the  little  boy  touched  the  first  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  softly,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you  and  to 
kiss  you." 

Then  they  all  started  up,  and  for  about  five 
minutes  their  faces  beamed  with  unwonted  joy. 
But  only  for  five  minutes,  for  then  the  woman,  their 
keeper,  entered,  and  every  one  of  the  poor  silly 
creatures  sank,  cowering,  upon  the  floor  again. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  find  your  charming  friends  ?" 
sneered  she. 

"  Not  welly  happy,  I'm  aflaid,"  answered  the 
innocent  little  boy. 

"  Not  very  happy  !  Come  here,  and  I  will  let 
you  see  a  happy  specimen." 

With  that  she  led  the  child  to  the  far  end  of  the 
byre. 

There,  upon  the  ground,  chained  down  upon  a 
heap  of  rags,  lay  a  creature,  of  what  sex  one  could 
scarcely  tell  at  first.     The  long  matted  hair  fell  all 

1  Happily  the  state  of  matters  here  described  with  only 
too  literal  fidelity  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 
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about  the  face,  the  glassy  eyes  stared  at  him  from 
under  the  tangled  mass,  and  a  low  moaning  sound 
was  heard. 

•'  Will  you  kiss  that .'"  asked  the  woman,  laughing. 

The  little  boy  shuddered  all  over.  "  Joe,"  he 
whispered,  "  should  I  do  it  ?     Would  it  like  it  V 

And  Joe  answered,  "  Yes." 

Then  the  child  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
woman  ;  for  woman  it  was.  For  a  moment  she 
gazed  at  him  in  blank  astonishment,  then  the  fixed 
eyes  rilled  with  tears,  and  she  turned  sobbing  away. 

Basil  threw  him- 

self  into  Joe's 
arms.  '*  Take  me 
home,"  he  wept ; 
'•  O  Joe,  take  me 
home  !" 

He  was  very  ill 
that  night,  and 
cried  for  hours  as 
if  his  heart  would 
break,  and  was 
only  quieted  when 
his  father  pro- 
mised faithfully 
that  Joe  should 
be  removed  from 
"  that  place  "  and 
sent  to  live  with 
the  old  woman  in 
the  glen.  Then  at 
last  he  went  to 
sleep. 

It  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble 
to  arrange  this 
change.  But  at 
length  it  was  suc- 
cessfully accom- 
plished, and  Joe's 
happiness  knew  no 
bounds. 

But,  alas  !  holi- 
days will  not  go 
on  for  ever.  It 
was  now  the  last 
days  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Way- 
meres  must  leave  their  happy  summer  home. 
Together  Basil  and  Joe  paid  their  farewell  visits  to 
all  the  dear  old  places.  For  the  last  time  they  sat 
together  in  the  "  sandy  hole." 

"  Joe,  dear  Joe,  you  must  not  cry,"  whispered 
Basil,  kissing  the  tears  off  the  poor  wet  face  ;  "  I 
shall  come  again." 

"  0  Basil,  Basil,  I  cannot — I  cannot  live  with- 
out you.  No  one  will  kiss  me  any  more ;  no  one 
will  love  me.  I  will  never  have  your  little  arms 
round  rny  neck  ;  I  will  have  to  live  alone — alone." 

"  Xo,  no,  Joe,  you  are  going  to  live  with  dear 
old  Granny  in  the  glen,  you  know." 


"  Yes,  but  granny  is  not  you,"  sobbed  he.  "  This 
is  all  I  shall  have  of  you."  As  he  spoke  he  put  his 
hand  into  the  breast  of  his  tattered  shirt,  and 
brought  out  a  soft  curl  which  lay  against  his  heart. 
"  This  is  all  I  shall  have  when  you  are  far  away." 

"  But  I  shall  love  you  all  the  same  when  I  am 
far  away,"  persisted  the  little  boy.  "  Truly,  truly, 
Joe,  I  shall.     And  I  will  come  back  again." 

"  But  I  shall  be  dead,"  whispered  Joe,  so  low 
that  Basil  could  not  hear. 

Next  day  a  man  stood  on  a  rocky  point  gaz- 
ing   with    strain- 


ing eyes  at  a  less- 
ening speek  on 
the  horizon.  "  He 
is  gone,"  he 
moaned,  presently 
— "  he  is  gone  ;" 
and,  with  a  wild 
cry,  he  threw  him- 
self down  upon  the 
rocks,  and  wept 
as  he  had  never 
wept  before,  and 
would  never  weep 
again. 

With  the  sum- 
mer the  "  little 
gempleman  "  came 
back  to  his  old 
home.  But  his 
faithful  follower 
wandered  with 
him  no  more. 

Separated  from 
the  life-giving  love 
of  the  child,  the 
poor  creature  had 
faded  slowly  away. 
Lovingly  tended, 
iu\  for  Basil's  sake,  by 
Granny,  on  a  snowy 
clay  in  winter  the 
darkened  soul 
passed  from  its  nar- 
row earthly  prison 
into  the  wonderful 
light  of  God.  Bless- 
ing with  his  last  failing  breath  him  who  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  love 
even  on  earth,  and  pressing  with  all  his  feeble 
strength  the  soft  dark  ringlet  to  his  lips,  the  poor 
fellow  begged  that  the  little  curl — all  that  remained 
to  him  of  what  had  been  so  dear — might  be  buried 
with  him  in  his  lonely  grave  among  the  mountains, 
"  where  the  giants  sleep." 

And  every  year  the  "little  gempleman,"  now 
growing  into  a  big  gentleman,  plants  flowers  upon 
his  grave,  and  thanks  God  that  he  was  made  the 
means  of  bringing  so  much  light  and  joy  into  this 
dark  and  lonely  life. 


Note. — Tfie  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from,  corresponding  about  3ISS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  wily,     lie  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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July  Communion. 

The  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed  on  "the  second 
Sunday  of  July  (the  11th).  Token  Cards  will  be  given 
out  to  intending  Communicants  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

A  Preparatory  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the 
10th,  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

There  will  only  be  one  Table  Service. 

There  will  be  no  Afternoon  Service.  The  Evening 
Service  will  commence  at  6. 30. 

Invalids  or  others  who  cannot  be  present  during  the 
whole  Service  will  be  in  time  for  the  Table  by  coming  at 
12  o'clock,  when  they  may  enter  by  the  Vestry  door. 

Special  Collection  for  Congregational  Purposes. 

St.  Stephen's  Parish:  Schools. 

The  Annual  Examination  will  take  place  this  year  on 
the  following  days  : — 

Infants.  Wednesday,  the  21st,  11  A.M. 
Girls.  Wednesday,  the  21st,  1.30  p.m. 
Boys.  Thursday,  the  22d,  11  a.m. 

A  Sermon  will  be  preached  to  the  whole  School  in  the 
Church  on  the  Thursday,  at  2  p.m.,  after  which  the  Prizes 
will  be  distributed  to  the  Boys'  School. 

Parents  and  other  friends  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  Examinations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
Congregation  will  show  their  interest  in  the  Schools  by 
attending  the  Service  in  Church.  The  centre  portion  of 
the  Area  will  be  reserved  for  the  children. 

The  Parishioners  will  have  heard,  with  deep  regret,  of 
the  serious  and  long-continued  illness  of  Miss  MacLellan, 
who  has  been  so  long  connected  with  the  School,  and 
whose  efficient  services  have  contributed  so  much  to  its 
success.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  please  God  to  restore 
her  to  health.  Meantime  it  must  be  a  solace  to  her  to 
know  that  she  is  remembered  by  many  friends  with 
Christian  sympathy. 

The  Organ. 

As  the  remarks  in  the  last  Supplement  may  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  £1300  (the  price  of  the  instrument) 
is  the  total  sum  required,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  a  further  sum  of  at  least  £200  is  needed  for  the 
pulpit  and  other  alterations.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  sum  for  the  Organ  is  all  but  subscribed,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  this  month  the  amount 
required  for  other  purposes  will  also  have  been  contri- 
buted. Let  no  one  suppose  that  it  is  not  "worth  while" 
to  send  in  the  smallest  contribution.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  so  many  small  sums  have  already  been 
subscribed.  Of  course,  without  large  contributions,  an 
object  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  carried  out ;  but  it 
is  always  desirable  that  the  interest,  as  well  as  the 
pecuniary  aid  required,  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as 
possible. 


Home  Lane. 
The"  Thursday  Evening  service  will  be  continued  till 
the  end  of  July,  commencing  at  7. 30. 

Edinburgh  Church  Extension  Association. 

The  following  brief  statement  is  given  for  the  informa- 
tion of  subscribers  to  this  fund  : — 

This  Association  was  constituted  in  November  1877, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  assist  in  the  building  of  seven 
new  churches  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  churches  contemplated  were — (1.) 
Mayfield,  (2.)  St.  Leonard's,  (3.)  Dairy,  (4.)  Queen's 
Park,  (5.)  Leith  Walk,  (6.)  Gilmore  Place,  (7.)  Bonning- 
ton.  In  the  first  two  districts  handsome  stone  churches 
have  already  been  erected.  In  the  fourth  a  stone  church 
is  now  in  course  of  erection,  while  in  the  third  and  fifth 
there  are  temporary  iron  churches.  Some  progress  has 
therefore  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  has 
rendered  the  effort  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  attend- 
ance in  those  districts  where  church  accommodation  has 
been  provided  has  proved  to  the  Church  that  it  had  not 
too  soon  recognised  its  duty  in  this  respect. 

At  present  the  Association  is  turning  its  anxious 
attention  to  Leith  Walk  district,  where  a  very  large 
population,  chiefly  of  the  working  class,  has  sprung  up 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  A  site  for  a  church 
has  been  secured,  on  which  a  temporary  iron  building 
has  been  erected. 

In  connection  with  this  important  object  subscriptions 
from  St.  Stephen's  have  been  paid  or  intimated  to  the 
amount  of  £1344  :  15  :  6,  of  which  £1252  :  5  :  6  is 
destined  to  the  central  fund,  and  £92  :  10s.  to  special 
districts. 

The  present  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  very 
far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Church  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  whole,  has 
responded  with  that  liberality  or  heartiness  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  an  appeal  which  certainly  was 
fully  warranted,  as  every  intelligent  observer  must  allow, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  population.  In  particular, 
the  young  and  prosperous  congregation  at  Mayfield  have 
been  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  the  inability 
of  the  Association  to  pay  a  promised  grant  of  £1500. 
No  doubt  the  sum  is  subscribed,  but  as  the  payments  are 
by  annual  instalments,  some  time  must  elapse  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  before  the  whole  grant  can  be 
paid.  Any  subscriber  who  may  feel  disposed  to  make 
immediate  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion will  greatly  facilitate  the  action  of  the  Association  in 
regard  to  this  case  by  doing  so.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  those  congregations  which  have 
not  as  yet  exerted  themselves  in  this  cause  may  be  led 
before  long  to  make  some  effort  to  save  the  Church  in 
Edinburgh  from  what  assuredly  will  prove  a  very  dis- 
astrous result. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  St.  Stephen's  has  taken 
so  honourable  a  place  in  connection  with  this  movement. 
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St.  Stephen's  Association  in  Support  of  the 
Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
(This  does  not  include  Subscriptions  for  Purscwaukum.) 

Mrs.  MACLEOD,  President. 
Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  Treasurer.    Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 

Subscriptions  received  for  1879. 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street- 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street 

Miss  Anderson,  SI  Lennox  street  . 

Miss  1.  Anderson,  -1  Lennox  Street 

Mrs.  M'Naught,  8  Buckingham  Terrace 

Mrs.  Ogilvie,  18  Buckingham  Terrace 

Miss  Baton,  is  Lynedooh  Place 

Mrs.  Brodie,  6  Lynedocl)  Place 

Miss  Finlay.  2  Ravelston  Place 

Mrs.  Lewis  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street 

Sums  under  2s.  Oil 


.     £1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     7 

6 

0     3 

0 

£3  10     6 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street — 

Mrs.  Gordon,  :;  Bellevue  Creseent  . 
The  Misses  Campbell,  11  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Barclay,  10  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Thomas  Clark,  :>1  Scotland  Street . 
Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Seotland  Street 


.      £0    3 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    2 

6 

0     3 

0 

0     5 

0 

£0  16    0 


Collected  by  Mixs  Blackwood,  5  Clarendon  Crcscent- 

Mrs.  Blackwood,  5  Clarendon  Creseent . 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Scott,  22  Heriot  How     . 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Gloag,  6  Heriot  Row     . 

Mrs.  Maclagan,  28  Heriot  Row 

Miss  Scott,  52  Northumberland  Street  . 

Mrs.  Blackwood,  3  Ravelston  Place 

D.  Lister  Shand,  3S  Northumberland  Street 

Mrs.  Mill,  3a  Howe  Street 

Mrs.  Galloway,  7  St.  Vincent  Street 

John  Luke,  7  St.  Vincent  Street     . 

Mr.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street 

Mrs.  Robertson,  9  St.  Vincent  Street     . 

Sums  under  2s.  6d 


;o 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

£2  14     6 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Reno — 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  for  Louisa  and  Sara  at  Calcutta  .  £7  10    0 

Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street 0  10    0 

A.  Ross,  112  George  Street 0    3    0 

H.  R.  Maerae,  57  Castle  Street 2    2    0 

Sums  under  2s.  6d 0    10 


Collected  by  Miss  Munro,  Bellevue  Terrace- 
Missis  M' Parian,  9  Melville  Street 
The  late  Mrs.  M'Farlan,  9  Melville  Street      . 
Mrs.  P.  Brodie,  47  Melville  Street  . 


£10    6    6 


£0    5  0 

0     5  0 

0  10  0 

£10  0 


Collected  by  Miss  Cumming,  Dean  Terrace- 

Mrs.  M'Kenell,  48  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Buchan,  48  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  17  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  Hutchison,  40  Great  King  Street    . 

Miss  M'Lean,  82  Great  King  Street 

H.  Scott,  01  Cumberland  Street 

Miss  Robertson,  80  Great  King  Street    . 

Mrs.  MacNab,  08  Great  King  Street 

Miss  Hopkirk,  75  Great  King  Street 

Sums  under  2s.  Od 


Collected  by  Miss  Leishman,  Douglas  Crescent- 
Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent 
Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent 


Collected  by  Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place 

Mrs.  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place 

Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place 

Miss  Robertson,  28  Albany  Street . 

Mrs.  Dickson,  56  Albany  street 

Mrs.  Menzies,  ii  Albany  Street 

Miss  Wright,  19  Abercromby  Place 

Mrs.  Adams,  10  Nelson  Street 

Mrs.  Hutchison,  10  Nelson  Street  . 

Sum  under  2s.  Od 


Collected  bj/  Miss  Cordon,  30  Royal  Circi's- 
Mrs.  James  Gordon,  30  Royal  Circus 
Euphemia  Mitchell,  is  Bruntsfleld  Place 
Miss  C.  R.  Smith,  9  Bruntsfield  Crescent 
Sums  under  2s.  6d 


.      £0    5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     4 

6 

£2     4 


£10    0 
1    0    0 


£2    0    0 


£1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0     I 
£2     1 


£0    5  0 

0     2  6 

10  0 

0     3  0 

£1  10  6 


Collected  by  Miss  J.  Kennedy,  Gt.  King  Street- 

Lord  Mure,  12  Ainslie  Place  . 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Crabbie,  33  Chester  Street 

Mrs.  Kerr,  9  Great  Stuart  Street    . 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  Street 

Lady  Gordon,  2  Randolph  Crescent 

Sums  under  2s.  6d 


£1  0 
0  5 
0  10 
0  2 
0  10 
0    4 


Collected  by  Miss  Pott  for  Miss  Leven — 
Mrs.  Leven,  26  Saxe  Coburg  Place 
Mrs.  Robertson,  27  Saxe  Coburg  Place 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  25  Saxe  Coburg  Place 
Sums  under  2s.  6d 


£2  11     6 


£0    3  6 

0     2  6 

0    4  0 

0    5  6 

£0  15  6 


Collected  by  Miss  Mann,  Raeburn  Place 
Mrs.  Webster,  Dean  Park  Crescent 
Miss  Scott,  5  Dean  Park  Creseent  . 
Miss  Stodart,  22  Ann  Street   . 
Miss  Smith,  15  Danube  Street 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Danube  Street 
Mrs.  Mackay,  7  St.  Bernard's  Crescent 
Mrs.  Wordie,  29  St.  Bernard's  Crescent 
Mrs.  Innes,  0  Danube  Street  . 
Misses  Blackwood,  19  Dean  Terrace 
G.,  Malta  Terrace     . 
Miss  Smith,  Comely  Bank 
Mrs.  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place 
15  Raeburn  Place 
Sums  under  2s.  6d.  . 


£0    2 
0    2 


Collected  by  Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace — 

Misses  Tawse 

Mrs.  Dudgeon,  Regent  Terrace 

Miss  Millar,  Brunswick  Street 

St.  Stephen's  Girls'  Sabbath  School,  for  Nunkie  at 
Calcutta 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Cirdwood,  30  Moray  Place- 
Miss  Buchanan,  10  Moray  Place      .... 
George  Munro,  5  Darnaway  Street .... 
Miss  Mure,  10  Damaway  Street      .... 
Miss  J.  Mure,  10  Darnaway  Street .... 

Miss  Baird,  42  India  Street 

Mrs.  Colin  Macrae,  45  Moray  Place 

A  Friend,  Darnaway  Street 

Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place      .... 
Miss  Macfarlane,  14  Moray  Place    .... 

Mrs.  Taylor,  15  India  Street 

Sum  under  2s.  6d 


Collected  by  Miss  Symington,  Dundas  Street- 
Mrs.  W.  Finlay,  12  Pitt  Street        .... 

Mrs.  Rhind,  IS  Pitt  Street 

Miss  Hunter,  29  Clarence  Street     .... 
Mrs.  Anderson,  13  Fettes  Row        .... 

A  Friend,  per  Mrs.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Coltherd,  14  Clarence  Street  .... 
Sums  under  2s.  6d 


Collected  by  Miss  Cosens  for  Miss  Brodie- 

Miss  Jackson,  19  Queen  Street 

Miss  Brodie,  Great  King  Street 

Sum  under  2s.  Od 


Collected  by  Miss  MacNab,  Howard  Place- 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  25  Inverleith  Row 
Hon.  Mi's.  Lake  Gloag,  Inverleith  Place 
Mrs.  Greeniees,  5  Howard  Place     . 
Miss  M'Intyre,  00  Inverleith  Row  . 
Mrs.  Saunderson,  Wardie  Crescent 
Mrs.  Graham  Ross,  4  Wardie  Road 
Mrs.  Smith,  Burley  Lodge,  Trinity 
Hon.  Miss  Lake,  Seaforth  Cottage 
Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Row    . 
Sum  under  2s.  Od 


Total 


0  10    0 


0    2 
0    2 

0     1 


£6    9    0 


Collected  by  Miss  Steioart,  61  Northumberland  Street — 

Mrs.  Macleod,  7  Royal  Circus £0  10 

Mrs.  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 0  10 

Miss  M'Lean,  14  Gloucester  Place  .....        0    5 

Mrs.  Robertson  Stewart,  6  Gloucester  Place . 

Miss  Wilson,  6  Gloucester  Place     .... 

Misses  Hope,  11  Gloucester  Place  .... 

Mrs.  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street 

Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street 

Mrs.  Cockburn,  Doune  Terrace       .... 

Per  Mrs.  Macleod 

Per  Mrs.  Macleod 

Mrs.  Penney 

Sums  under  2s.  6d 


£3  11     6 


£1  10  0 

0    7  6 

0     2  6 

6     0  0 

£8    0  0 


£0     5 

0 

0    2 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

0 

£3  17 

0 

£0    5 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    2 

6 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0    7 

0 

£1 

7 

t) 

£0 
0 

0 

2 
5 

1 

6 
0 
0 

£0 

8 

6 

£0    2    6 

0    4    0 

0    7    0 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    2     6 

0    2b 

0    5     0 

0    10 

£54  :  16s. 

£1  12    0 
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Sermon, 

By  Eev.  J.  Stewart  Wilson,  M.A.,  Newabbey. 

After  them  repaired  Zadok  the  son  of  Immcr  over  against 
his  house. — Nehemiah  iii.  29. 

T  NEED  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
-*-  upon  the  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  for  what  Zadok  did  that  I  have  selected 
these  words,  but  for  the  way  in  which  he  did  it. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  principle  set  forth 
here  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention  and  general 
application. 

Observe  how  the  man  went  about  his  work.  He 
had  building  to  do,  and  he  begins  over  against  his 
house.  He  had  to  do  his  part  in  the  grand  but 
arduous  task,  and  he  starts  with  what  lies  at 
his  very  door — nearest  his  own  hand.  There  are 
unsightly  ruins  blocking  up  the  way  that  leads 
to  his  home,  and  before  he  does  anything  else  he 
sets  himself  with  a  will  to  clear  that  rubbish  away. 
Every  time  he  looks  out  a  scene  of  desolation  meets 
his  eyes,  and  so  he  determines  that  first  of  all  that 
wild  disorder  shall  be  changed  into  order.  That 
was  the  principle  which  Zadok  followed,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  principle  we  should 
all  do  well  to  follow.  Begin  the  work  of  improve- 
ment with  yourselves,  with  your  own  families,  with 
your  own  circle.  In  whatever  direction  or  to 
whatever  distance  your  efforts  may  extend,  see  that 
you  start  with  that  which  lies  nearest  at  hand.  In 
a  word,  do  as  Zadok  did.  In  building  up  the 
waste  places  of  this  world,  begin  over  against  your 
own  house.  Such  is  the  general  principle.  Let 
me  now  illustrate  and  enforce  it  in  a  very  few 
remarks. 

I.  And  first  of  all  I  would  remark  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  principle  that  is  generally  acceptable 
or  universally  adopted.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  it 
is  very  frequently  ignored  and  very  openly  vio- 
lated. Most  people  invert  this  order.  You  will 
find  hosts  of  people  who  busy  themselves  with 
reforming  everybody  but  themselves.  You  will 
find  men  and  women  by  the  thousand  who  are 
hard  at  work  putting  everybody's  affairs  to 
rights  except  their  own.  They  are  never  weary 
deploring  some  other  person's  defects  and  vices. 
They  see  his  faults  denounced  in  every  page  of 
Scripture,  and  hear  his  practices  exposed  in  every 
sermon.  But  they  are  so  much  taken  up  looking 
at  other  fields  that  they  quite  overlook  their  own. 
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They  are  so  wrapt  up  in  the  conviction  and  reforma- 
tion of  some  fellow-sinner,  that  they  forget  to  con- 
vict and  reform  themselves.  You  may  exhort,  and 
warn,  and  denounce,  but  you  might  just  as  well 
hold  your  tongue.  All  your  words  fail  to  reach 
them.  All  your  arrows  miss  their  mark.  They 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproofs.  They  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  your  reasoning.  They  admire  the 
power  of  your  appeal.  But  then  it  is  of  some  other 
person  they  are  thinking  all  the  while — thinking 
how  truly  the  description  applies  to  him — thinking 
how  sorely  he  needs  the  warning — wondering  how 
it  can  fail  to  work  conviction.  It  never  once  enters 
into  their  heads  that  they  themselves  may  be  meant. 
And  so  the  sharpest  darts  either  fly  harmlessly 
past,  or  rebound  from  their  coat  of  mail. 

Most  men  are  but  little  disposed  to  follow 
Zadok's  example.  When  they  build,  they  will  build 
anywhere  save  over  against  their  own  houses. 

II.  I  would  remark  that  however  unpopular  and 
unwelcome  this  principle  may  be,  it  is  yet  after  all 
the  only  safe  and  right  one.  And  that  for  a  great 
many  reasons,  so  many,  indeed,  that  I  can  mention 
only  one  or  two. 

(a.)  First  of  all,  it  is  plainly  the  natural  order. 
It  is  really  beginning  at  the  beginning.  All  other 
methods  are  a  beginning  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end.  First  one's  self,  one's  own  heart  and  life  and 
home ;  then  one  step  farther  out  into  the  circle  of 
our  more  intimate  friends  and  neighbours ;  then  from 
that  point  to  others  lying  still  farther  beyond. 
That,  I  say,  is  the  natural  order,  the  order  which 
God  has  made  our  affections  and  interests  to  follow. 
For  after  all,  every  man  is  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest to  himself,  and  ought  to  be  an  object  of  more 
solemn  interest  to  himself,  than  any  other.  And 
so,  too,  God  has  made  us  such  that  our  interest  in 
our  relatives  and  friends  is  greater  than  in  those 
farther  removed,  just  as  our  welfare  and  happiness 
are  more  closely  bound  up  with  theirs.  And  if  this 
is  the  order  of  nature  and  of  God,  it  must  be  folly,  if 
not  worse,  to  desert  and  invert  this  order  and  begin 
at  the  outside  instead  of  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

(6.)  Another  reason  following  upon  this  is  that 
it  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  order.  God  has  put 
us  in  a  position  for  following  this  order,  and  so  long 
as  we  follow  it  we  shall  find  everything  favourable 
to  us.  First  of  all,  the  field  of  duty  is  near  at  hand, 
and  so  is  easily  and  constantly  accessible.  We  can 
reach  ourselves  or  our  family  when  we  cannot  reach 
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the  next  parish  or  even  the  next  house.  For  work- 
ing in  this  home-field  no  time  need  be  lost,  no  jour- 
ney has  to  be  taken,  no  effort  has  to  be  made.  And 
besides  this,  all  the  relations  and  ties  of  nature  are 
in  our  favour,  and  aid  us  in  the  work.  Not  only 
are  we  there  already,  but  everything  fights  on  our 
side.  "We  may  try  to  exert  our  power  in  vain  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  home  and  friendship,  but 
we  are  sure  to  speak  and  work  with  some  weight 
when  we  speak  and  act  as  a  parent  or  relative, 
as  an  acquaintance  or  friend.  We  can  do  com- 
paratively little  either  for  good  or  harm,  at  least 
directly,  to  the  great  world,  or  even  Scotland,  but 
we  can  deeply  affect,  either  for  good  or  ill,  our  vari- 
ous households  and  our  little  parish  world.  We 
cannot  reach  the  extremities  of  the  crowd,  but  we 
can  reach  those  nearest  us,  and  through  those  com- 
municate with  the  more  remote.  We  cannot  touch 
the  end  of  the  chain,  but  pull  away  at  the  link 
nearest  you,  and  eventually  you  will  get  even  the 
farthest  into  your  grasp. 

(c.)  Again,  you  should  begin  at  home  and  with 
yourself,  for  it  is  the  only  effective  and  successful 
way.  It  is  only  after  having  first  cast  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye  that  you  will  see  clearly  to 
take  the  mote  out  of  your  brother's  eye.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  truth  be  that  you  wish  to  diffuse,  no 
matter  what  the  reform  be  that  you  wish  others  to 
adopt,  how  can  you  advocate  it  with  any  force  or 
likelihood  of  success  if  you  have  not  shown  your  own 
appreciation  of  it  by  adopting  it  yourself,  and  seek- 
ing to  introduce  it  in  your  own  immediate  circle  ? 
A  man  who  advocates  temperance  whilst  he  himself 
is  intemperate,  and  does  nothing  to  discourage 
intemperance  in  his  family  and  neighbourhood,  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  successful  advocate.  First 
illustrate  and  enforce  your  principle  by  your  prac- 
tice ;  first  show  its  power  and  excellence  in  your 
own  lives,  and  then  men  will  listen  with  respect 
and  be  ready  to  be  convinced. 

Besides,  unless  the  spring  is  full,  how  can  the 
streams  be  full  1  Unless  the  heart  be  on  fire,  how 
can  it  set  fire  to  others  1  You  must  begin  with 
yourselves  if  you  wish  to  affect  others.  First 
purify  your  own  hearts,  and  then  all  your  influence 
will  be  pure.  First  make  your  own  lives  and  circles 
Christian,  and  then  you  will  win  others  to  Christ ; 
but  not  before.  Let  the  fire  of  Christian  life  be 
lit  on  the  altar  of  your  own  hearts,  and  let  it  burn 
brightly  there.  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  reach 
the  members  of  your  family  and  household.  From 
them  it  will  spread  over  a  still  larger  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  thus  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  and  over  an  ever-increasing  space  the 
fin;  will  extend,  until  even  the  most  distant  parts 
are  w.apt  in  the  flame.  That  is  the  course  which 
all  great  and  successful  movements  have  followed, 
and  necessarily  must  follow. 

III.  The  last,  but  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  my  task  is  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  principle. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  reformed  at  all,  if  society  is  to 


be  Christianised,  it  must  certainly  be  by  each  man 
beginning  with  himself,  his  own  family  and  house- 
hold, and  so  forming  numerous  centres  of  Christian 
influence  and  Christian  life.  After  all,  religion  is  a 
personal  thing — a  thing  between  each  man's  con- 
science and  his  God.  And  that  man's  religion  must 
be  vain  indeed,  which  does  not  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  his  life,  which  does  not  purify  his  heart, 
which  does  not  hallow  his  family  circle,  and  make 
itself  felt  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  do  not  say  that  though  a  man  should  begin  with 
himself  and  his  own  household  he  should  end  there. 
I  learn  indeed  from  Scripture  that  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  our  Christian  sympathies  and  efforts,  or, 
at  least,  no  limit  save  that  of  our  knowledge  and 
powers.  Wherever  we  know  of  a  human  creature 
needing  help,  there  our  sympathy,  at  least,  is  due. 
And  wherever  there  is  a  fellow-being  we  can  help, 
there  we  are  bound  to  help. 

But  still  in  all  this  a  certain  order  should  be 
observed.  We  should  not  neglect  what  is  near  for 
what  is  far  away.  We  must  not  regard  religion  as 
an  admirable  thing  for  our  neighbour  and  the  world 
in  general,  and  forget  that  it  has  reference  to  our- 
selves, and  that,  after  all,  the  first,  the  all-import- 
ant question  is,  What  has  it  to  tell  us,  what 
duties  and  responsibilities  have  we  in  connection 
with  it  1 

And  so,  while  it  is  well  that  Christianity  is  in 
our  land,  what  we  have  specially  to  attend  to  is 
that  Christianity  be  in  our  hearts  and  homes.  We 
cannot  long  too  eagerly  and  labour  too  earnestly 
that  the  power  of  sin  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
world  ;  but  let  us  see  to  it,  above  all,  that  sin  has 
no  dominion  over  ourselves  or  our  households.  It  is 
well  that  others  should  read  their  Bibles  and  know 
the  will  of  God  ;  but  let  us  take  heed,  above  all,  that 
we  and  ours  know  it,  and  are  trying  to  make  it  the 
rule  of  our  lives. 

You  sometimes  wonder  what  you  have  got  to  do. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you.  You  have  to  accept  of  Christ 
as  your  own  Lord  and  Master.  You  have  got  to 
frame  your  lives  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  You  have  got  to  win  your  family  and 
household  to  Christ,  and  make  your  home  a  centre 
of  Christian  influences  —  a  training  -  ground  for 
Christian  men  and  women.  You  have  to  set  your 
face  against  every  form  of  evil  that  lays  waste  your 
neighbourhood,  and  foster  and  encourage  every  form 
of  good.  In  short,  you  have  to  build  up  by  earnest 
prayer  and  patient  effort,  in  the  strength  of  God's 
Spirit,  the  ruins  which  sin  and  Satan  have  made 
wherever  you  go  and  wherever  you  come  ;  but, 
like  Zadok,  you  must  begin  your  rebuilding  over 
against  your  own  house. 

There  is  work  enough  —  ay,  and  more  than 
enough — lying  ready  at  our  hand,  in  ourselves,  in 
our  families,  in  our  homes,  in  our  neighbourhood 
— work  that  must  be  done — work  which  none  but 
we  can  do.  If  we  have  hitherto  neglected  it,  let 
us  neglect  it  no  longer,  but  go  and  begin  it  now. 


WALLYFORD. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  VII. 

THE  first  thing  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
family  at  Wallyford  was  an  unexpected  visit  paid 
them  about  the  middle  of  August  by  Mr.  Scrimgeour 
himself.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  had  taken 
John  into  his  office  chiefly  out  of  friendship  to  the  old 
couple,  whom  everybody  respected,  and  a  visit  from  him 
was  not  extraordinary,  though  the  mere  sight  of  any  one 
from  "  the  office  "  made  Mrs.  Cameron's  heart  beat,  since 
it  might  always  mean  some  harm  to  John.  Mr.  Scrim- 
geour gave  very  elaborate  reasons  for  calling.  His  family 
had  taken  a  house  at  Musselburgh,  not  very  far  off,  for 
the  sea-bathing  season,  and  he  had  just  come  down  to 
join  them  :  he  could  not  think  of  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  coming  to  see  his  old  friends  ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  like  this.  He  spoke  at  great  length, 
awakening  their  suspicions,  after  a  while,  by  the  very 
pains  he  took  to  soothe  them.  And  his  face  was  very 
serious.  He  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  had  come  with 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  paying  a  call  of  civility. 
When  he  had  made  all  these  polite  speeches,  and  compli- 
mented the  Captain  on  looking  so  well,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  upon  her  daughter,  there  ensued  a  pause.  Such 
pauses  are  not  unusual  even  in  the  most  ordinary  conversa- 
tions, but  here  it  seemed  significant,  and  almost  terrible, 
as  the  stillness  before  a  storm  is  often  more  impressive, 
more  alarming,  than  the  storm  itself.  Mr.  Scrimgeour 
looked  at  the  old  people  before  him  with  a  look  that  was 
very  serious,  and  yet  half- frightened  too,  while  they 
watched  him  with  an  intensity  of  observation,  trying 
from  the  very  traits  of  his  nervousness  to  read  what  was 
in  his  mind  ;  for  why  should  he  be  nervous  ?  why  should 
he  turn  his  snuff-box  round  and  round  in  his  fingers,  and 
clear  his  throat  so  often,  if  his  visit  were  all  for  nothing  ? 
Isabel  sat  in  the  west  window,  a  little  apart,  with  her 
work.  The  visit  of  course  was  not  to  her.  She  was  a 
spectator,  looking  on  as  from  a  distance  ;  and  she  in  her 
security  wondered  too,  and  looked  at  them,  not  knowing 
what  it  could  mean. 

This  pause  had  not  perhaps  lasted  a  minute — but  to 
Mrs.  Cameron  it  seemed  like  an  hour.  The  Captain 
sat  a  little  in  the  shade,  so  that  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  not  apparent ;  but  she  was  sitting  by  the  table 
with  all  the  clouded  daylight  illuminating  her  and 
the  workings  of  her  countenance.  It  was  a  cloudy  day, 
the  skies  all  in  a  tumult  of  heavy  vapours,  mass  upon 
mass  of  cloud,  save  where  over  Arthur's  Seat,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  clear  shrill  gleam  of  pale  light  shone  like  some 
heavenly  combatant  keeping  all  the  clouds  at  bay.  Mrs. 
Cameron's  face,  and  the  little  white  shawl  she  wore,  were 
hike  this  clear  point  in  the  room,  where  all  beside  seemed 
in  the  shade.  As  that  slow  terrible  minute  lingered  on, 
it  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  turned  to  the 
visitor  suddenly,  putting  her  hands  together  in  her  lap. 

"  Mr.  Scrimgeour,  you  have  something  to  tell  us  ; 
something  about  our  laddie  ;  some  ill  of  John  ! " 

The  Captain  pushed  his  chair  round  towards  the  light, 
and  Isabel  turned  too,  a  shadow  against  the  window, 
startled  by  this  sudden  outcry.  Mr.  Scrimgeour  turned 
his  snuff-box  more  and  more  quickly  round  in  his  hand, 
and  cleared  his  throat  again  and  again,  before  he  could 
summon  courage  to  speak. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  is  not 
just  so  bad  as  that.  I  will  allow  that  I  thought  it  only 
friendly  to  give  you  a  word  ;  but  there  is  nothing  gone 
wrong — nothing  serious  gone  wrong — not  that  I  know." 

All  at  once  a  kind  of  majesty  seemed  to  come  to  the 
father  and  mother  ;  the  old  Captain  raised  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  sat  like  a  queen,  with  her  face 
suddenly  paled  and  stricken  as  with  the  solemnity  of 
death,  turned   towards    the   messenger   of  evil.      The 


anguish  that  overshadowed  her  was  so  great,  that  she 
looked  worn  and  awful  in  the  pale  light. 

"  Do  not  beat  about  the  bush,"  she  said,  with  a  gasp, 
as  if  her  breath  had  been  taken  away  ;  "  but  tell  us — oh 
tell  us  the  worst — tell  us  the  worst ! " 

"My  dear,  compose  yourself,"  the  old  Captain  said  ; 
"  do  not  be  in  such  haste  to  be  unhappy  ;  Mr.  Scrimgeour 
means  nothing  but  kindness,  or  he  would  not  be  here." 

"  Let  him  speak,  then  ;  let  him  speak  !"  she  cried  out. 
Had  she  not  feared  it  and  seen  it  coming  ?  But  this  veri- 
fication of  all  her  terrors  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Mr.  Scrimgeour  trembled,  though  he  was  not  a  man 
who  was  easily  overawed.  "You  must  not  take  it  so 
dreadfully  to  heart,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  coming  with 
any  complaint.  It  may  all  be  the  lad's  silliness  and 
youthful  folly.  No,  no  ;  I  have  no  worse  to  say  to  you. 
Nothing  but  that  :  he's  careless  of  his  business  ;  he  is 
very  irregular.  I  see  him  about  the  town  with  gay 
friends,  silly  lads  that  are  just  a  pest  about  the  place, 
leading  others  away.  It's  always  dangerous,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  for  a  young  man  to  get  friends  that  are  not  of 
his  own  kind.  A  lad  that  is  in  business  should  keep  to 
business  ways,  and  not  consort  with  wild  young  lads 
about  the  clubhouse  and  the  barracks,  and  so  forth,  that 
have  plenty  of  money  and  not  a  hand's  turn  to  do " 

Mrs.  Cameron's  face  relaxed  ;  the  paleness  warmed  a 
little  back  into  life  ;  her  solemnity  melted  away.  Poor 
woman  !  in  her  anguish  and  anxiety  she  had  her  silliness 
too.  A  rapid  calculation  passed  through  her  mind  ;  if  it 
was  only  that  John  was  consorting  with  idle  gentlemen, 
richer  than  himself — was  that  all  ? — not  that  he  was  being 
led  into  wild  riot,  into  those  grosser  evils  which  were 
what  she  had  feared  :  a  great'  balm  came  to  her  burning, 
aching  heart.  A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  her  burdened 
breast.  He  would  be  spending  money,  getting  into  debt, 
perhaps.  Well,  well,  that  was  wrong,  that  was  far 
wrong  ;  but  it  was  not  like  drinking,  that  curse  of  Scot- 
land— or  worse — or  worse.  No,  no  ;  God  be  thanked, 
it  was  not  like  that. 

"You  have  taken  a  weight  off  my  heart,"  she  said, 
with  a  troubled  smile.  "  Oh,  it's  foolish,  foolish,  very 
foolish — when  he  knows  we  are  not  rich  ;  but  still — if 
it's  no  worse  than  that."  . 

Mr.  Scrimgeour  gave  her  an  astonished  look  ;  her 
sudden  relief  startled  him  altogether,  and  brought  back 
a  little  of  the  resentment  against  John  which  the  sight 
of  his  parents  had  turned  into  pity  and  distress.  "No 
worse  ! "  he  said,  hastily  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  have  worse  !  dissipation  that  makes  him  unfit  for 
his  work  in  the  morning,  that  takes  him  away  half  the 
time  he  ought  to  be  in  my  office.  From  my  point  of 
view  I  cannot  tell  what  you  would  have  worse — besides 
spending  his  money  before  it  is  earned,  and  more  than 
his  money.  What  he  gets  in  my  employment  can  never 
keep  up  these  expenses.  No,  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  have  worse,  for  my  part." 

Before  this  was  half  said  he  was  sorry,  and  then  again 
he  was  glad,  for  he  felt  it  ought  to  be  said,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  very  terrible  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a 
bombshell  between  the  father  and  mother — two  peace- 
ful good  people  who  deserved,  if  ever  anybody  did,  to  have 
peace  and.  comfort  at  the  end  of  their  life. 

"This  is  very  serious,  Mr.  Scrimgeour,"  the  Captain 
said. 

"It  is  very  serious — if  it  had  not  been  so,  Captain 
Cameron,  can  you  suppose  I  would  have  come  to  vex  you  ? 
I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  John.  He  is  young,  and 
no  doubt  it's  a  great  temptation — and  these  idle  young 
deevils — I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Cameron. " 

She  had  no  words  to  speak ;  her  face  had  frozen  up 
again  into  the  severity  of  anguish.  She  waved  her  hand 
to  him  to  go  on  ;  what  did  a  word  matter — devils  !  oh, 
they  might  well  be  called  devils  if  they  had  led  her  boy 
astray. 

"  These  idle  young  blackguards,"  cried  Mr.  Scrimgeour, 
mending  his  word,  but  addiner    a   little   more   warmth 
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t'>  the  sentiment,  "that  have  nothing  to  Jo,  and  don't 
care  what  they  spend,  probably  because  it's  not  their  own 
that  they  spend.  I  believe  they  take  a  pleasure,  that's 
my  opinion,  in  leading  away  silly  lads  that  are  much 
better  than  themselves." 

"  Von  said  you  had  nothing  to  complain  of — nothing 
special  to  complain  of,"  Captain  Cameron  said.  Ho  rose 
up  from  his  ehair.  and  stood  leaning  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, the  stoop  of  his  weakness  altogether  mastered  by 
the  strength  of  excitement  and  pain.  Unconsciously  a 
tone  of  severity  had  come  into  his  voice  too.  When  a 
man  appears  as  the  accuser  of  your  child,  it  is  hard  to 
recognise  las  benevolent  motive,  hard  not  to  address 
him  as  an  enemy.  In  the  first  shock  even  the  old  Cap- 
tain had  scarcely  sufficient  command  of  himself  to  ab- 
stain from  this  ;  and  Mr.  Serimgeour  was  conscious  of  a 
little  irritation  in  return. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,"  he  said  angrily.  "I  don't  take  lads  into  my 
office  and  pay  them  salaries  that  they  may  just  please 
themselves.  There's  my  work  that  must  be  done,  who- 
ever doea  it,  and  if  your  son  never  looks  near  the  place 
till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  slips  away  at  one,  as 
is  unite  a  common  thing,  what  good  is  he  to  me  ?" 

Then  there  was  another  pause.  Mrs.  Cameron,  who 
hail  been  stunned,  who  had  no  voice  to  say  anything, 
looked  pitifully  at  her  husband,  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands  in  her  lap.  She  had  escaped  from  the  first 
shock  only  to  feel  the  second  with  more  crushing  force. 
Generally  it  was  she  who  spoke  for  both.  She  looked 
at  the  Captain  now,  appealing  to  him  to  defend  her  boy. 
Something  rose  in  her  throat  and  silenced  her.  In  her 
misery  she  found  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  That's  bad,  that's  very  bad,"  Captain  Cameron  said. 
His  throat  was  dry,  and  the  words  refused  to  come. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Scrimgeonr,"  he 
said  in  a  low  tone  ;  "you  would  like  perhaps  that  we 
should  take  him  away. " 

"And  as  for  the  salary — the  salary,"  said  John's 
mother,  speaking  with  difficulty,  "it  would  ill  become 
us  to  take  another  penny,  if  that's  so." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  Mr.  Serimgeour,  unbending  a  little  ; 
"now  you're  going  too  far  ;  the  lad  is  maybe  no  worse 
than  hundreds  more  ;  they  are  young,  and  they  will  have 
their  fling  ;  I  don't  want  to  he  hard  upon  the  lad.  As 
for  his  salary,  I'll  pay  him  his  salary  as  long  as  I  get  any 
work  out  of  him.  And  if  he  would  be  punctual,  he's  not 
bad  at  his  work,  when  he  likes.  No,  no,  I  did  not  come 
for  that ;  I  came  because  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  you, 
Captain,  and  for  you  Mrs.  Cameron,  as  old  family  friends 
— just  to  advise  you,  you  know,  to  keep  a  tight  hand 
upon  him,  to  give  him  a  word  of  advice." 

"  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Serimgeour,"  Cap- 
tain Camer  »n  said. 

"  And  keep  him,  if  you  can,  from  his  fast  friends  ;  there 
are  two  or  three  of  them,  and  one  in  particular  that  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of 
Mansfield " 

A  slight  faint  cry  was  audible  in  the  still  room.  Mr. 
Serimgeour  looked  up  hastily.  Did  it  come  from  the 
window  where  the  girl  was  sitting,  the  girl  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  it  all?  But  Mrs.  Cameron  caught 
his  glance  as  it  went  past  her,  and  seemed  somehow  to 
arrest  and  defy  it  to  go  farther.  "  It  was  nothing,  it 
was  only  me.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  Go  on,  go  on, 
and  let  us  hear  everything,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Scrimgeonr  was  puzzled,  and  did  not  know  what 

to  make  of  this  :  but  he  went  on  more  deliberately.    "A 

young  Engli  ih  lid  of  the  name  of  Mansfield  ;  you  have 

i  o(  iii 'i  -  perhaps?    So  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  is  the 

worst  of  all." 

"  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  him,  we  have  seen  him  even  ; 
but  he  is  no  great  friend  of  my  John's.  No,  no,  rather 
the  other  way.  What  is  there  against  Mr.  Mansfield,  if 
I  may  ask  you,  Mr  Serimgeour?  but  he  is  not  a  friend  of 
my  John's." 


"I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  against  him,"  said 
Mr.  Serimgeour  with  some  impatience,  "  except  that  he 
is  fast,  very  fast.  Perhaps  he's  no  worse  than  the  rest. 
I  don't  say  he's  any  worse  than  the  rest.  A  lot  of  idle 
fellows,  up  to  all  the  mischief  that's  going,  races  and 
every  devilry.  But  this  one  I  happen  to  know  by  name, 
that  is  my  reason  for  mentioning  him.  He  had  some 
business  arranged  by  my  office.  Well,  Mrs.  Cameron," 
he  said,  rising,  "  I'm  afraid  I've  brought  you  a  sore  heart ; 
but  things  are  not  so  bad  but  that  they  may  mend. 
If  you  were  to  talk  to  him  very,  seriously,  Captain,  and 
point  out  that  the  end  of  these  things  is  destruction.  I 
have  spoken  to  him  myself,  and  I  have  not  minced  my 
words  ;  but  there's  an  authority  in  a  father  :  and  then 
Mrs.  Cameron  will  come  in.  A  young  fellow  will  do 
many  a  thing  for  his  mother.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
thank  me,  and  John  will  thank  me  for  giving  you  a 
word  of  warning.  It's  not  pleasant  either  to  you  or  me, 
but  it's  well  meant,  it's  well  meant,"  Mr.  Serimgeour  said. 

"  And  we  are  grateful  to  you,  very  grateful,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cameron.  They  all  shook  hands  with  him,  one  after 
another,  and  tried  to  smile  as  he  went  away.  The  old 
Captain  himself,  slowly  shuffling,  even  though  his 
wounded  leg  had  been  bad  that  morning,  went  with  him 
to  the  door,  and  exchanged  another  silent  pressure  of  the 
hand  with  him  as  he  went  away.  And  then  slowly, 
slowly  he  mounted  the  stairs  again  ;  his  wife  was  stand- 
ing just  where  she  had  been  when  Mr.  Serimgeour  took 
his  leave.  They  were  anxious  to  talk  it  over,  to  be 
alone  to  think  of  it  ;  and  yet  he  came  slowly,  and  she 
stood  still,  making  not  a  step  to  meet  him  ;  they  were 
afraid  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and  read  the  misery 
that  was  there.  He  came  up  to  her  with  that  slow 
solemn  step,  as  if  he  had  a  weight  dragging  at  either 
foot,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "My  dear  !" 
he  said,  lingering  upon  the  tender  pronoun.  "My 
dear!"  She  could  not  answer  him  a  word.  They  did 
not  notice  even  that  Isabel  had  stolen  away  out  of  the 
room,  and  that  they  were  alone  to  bear  their  great 
trouble  together,  as  they  had  been  so  often  before. 

Isabel  had  not  felt  herself  capable  of  saying  anything 
to  her  mother.  She  had  not  known,  indeed,  what  was 
passing,  what  she  was  doing.  She  stole  mechanically 
out,  following  her  father  and  Mr.  Serimgeour,  conscious 
only  of  a  longing  to  be  in  her  room  by  herself,  to  see 
nohody,  to  have  no  questions  addressed  to  her.  She 
went  and  hid  herself,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  in  the 
great  and  crushing  blow  which  seemed  to  have  descended 
upon  her  so  unnecessarily,  so  cruelly,  she  could  not  tell 
why.  It  was  cruel,  cruel !  that  was  all  she  was  sure  of. 
If  John  had  gone  wrong,  then  John  had  gone  wrong,  and 
oh,  was  not  that  bad  enough  ?  It  was  what  her  mother 
had  been  looking  for  ;  it  was  what  they  had  seemed  to 
expect.  Isabel  herself  was  cruel  in  her  preoccupation, 
but  she  was  not  conscious  of  it.  She  felt  a  sudden  anger 
rise  up  in  her  heart  against  her  mother.  Why  had  she 
expected  John  to  go  wrong  ?  and  why,  if  he  went  wrong, 
should  anybody  but  himself  be  to  blame  ?  When  she 
got  to  the  silence  of  her  room  she  buried  her  hot  head  in 
her  hands,  and  tried  to  steady  herself  and  think  what  it 
was.  John  had  gone  wrong — but  why,  why  should  any 
one  else  be  to  blame  ?  The  face  of  the  other  seemed  to 
shine  before  her,  though  her  eyes  were  shut  and  covered 
with  her  trembling  hands,  a  face  full  of  brightness  and 
sweetness,  and  candour  and  honour.  "  The  most  danger- 
ous of  all."  She  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  she 
had  heard,  yet  scraps  of  words  floated  ahout  in  the  air, 
and  across  her  mental  eyes.  Who  was  it  that  was  the 
most  dangerous  of  all?  It  was  cruel,  it  was  a  lie,  it  could 
not,  could  not  be  true.  And  then  Isabel's  mind  was 
suddenly  swept  away,  as  by  a  whirlwind,  to  another  side 
of  the  question.  Mingling  with  the  interview  of  Mr. 
Serimgeour  and  her  parents,  floating  across  it,  another 
half-distinguishable  picture,  came  the  talk  with  Jeanie 
which  had  taken  place  so  short  a  time  before.  She 
seemed  to  see  through  her  shut  eyelids,  from  which  a  hot 
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tear  or  two  began  to  make  its  way,  the  two  somehow 
alternating,  Mr.  Scrimgeour  seated  against  the  wall, 
square  and  solemn,  and  Jeanie  stooping  over  her  work, 
running  her  scissors  through  the  stuff.  Would  it  be  hers 
to  ask  herself  the  same  question  as  that  which  rent  poor 
Jeanie's  tender  heart  in  two — "  a'  the  parish  against  him, 
aud  a'  your  friends,  and  naebody  but  you  to  stand  up  for 
him."  Was  it  she,  she,  and  not  Jeanie,  who  would  have 
to  solve  that  question  ?  was  it  upon  her  the  dreadful  lot 
had  fallen  ?  She  withdrew  far  away  from  the  sorrow  of 
her  parents.  She  refused,  half  consciously,  half  volun- 
tarily, to  think  of  what  they  were  thinking  or  saying,  so 
near  her,  yet  so  far  away  from  her.  Most  likely  she 
would  be  in  opposition  to  them  too.  She  felt  herself 
separated,  turned  away  from  them  by  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  have  got  her  helpless  into  its  hand.  How 
could  she  think  of  John? — they  would  think  of  John. 
And  they  would  turn  from  him,  and  consider  him  an 
enemy.  But  she  would  never  consider  him  an  enemy. 
It  would  be  for  her  to  do  him  justice,  to  stand  by  him 
whatever  they  might  say.  Thus,  in  a  moment,  that  sepa- 
ration had  come  about  which  is  so  terrible  to  think  of. 
The  girl's  heart,  so  young,  and  soft,  and  inexperienced, 
had  given  up  father  and  mother,  to  cling  to — whom? 
AVith  a  blush  that  scorched  even  her  hidden  face,  Isabel 
shrank  from  the  word  that  came  across  her  memory — 
husband  !  She  had  been  a  child  yesterday,  what  had 
she  to  do  with  a  husband  ?  and  yet  her  heart  was  re- 
linquishing father  and  mother,  and  everything  that  had 
been  most  precious  to  her,  that  she  might  cleave  to — one 
who  would  be  alone  if  she  did  not  stand  by  him,  one  who 
would  be  undefended,  nobody  taking  his  part.  Isabel 
was  heartless,  unnatural,  undutiful,  devoted,  and  tender, 
and  faithful,  all  in  a  breath.  She  would  stand  by  him  if 
nobody  else  did,  she  would  believe  no  harm  of  him,  she 
would  take  his  part,  she  would  make  up  to  him  by  her 
absolute  fa:  th  for  all  the  doubts  he  might  meet,  the  ac- 
cusations th  it  might  be  made  against  him.  She  forgot 
she  was  John's  sister,  and  that  he  was  in  trouble,  in 
this  sudden  wild  outburst  of  consciousness  that  she  was 
an  individual,  independent  being,  and  had  also  a  life  of 
her  own.  It  is  a  harsh  discovery  to  make  at  any  time. 
In  the  case  of  a  creature  so  young  it  was  terrible,  it  was 
cruel. 

Meantime  the  two  old  people  had  sat  down  together, 
both  of  them  weak  with  years  and  sorrows :  they  held 
each  other's  hands  like  two  children,  to  support  each  other. 
"My  dear,"  the  old  Captain  was  saving,  "you  must  not 
be  so  downhearted.  It  is  not  as  if  all  was  over,  as  if  the 
lad  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  us,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  his  father  and  his  mother.  No,  no,  my  dear,  John 
will  not  do  that.  He  has  been  silly,  very  silly,  but  he's 
young,  and  there's  no  harm  done  that  cannot  be  mended. 
He  will  listen  to  you  and  me." 

"William,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  "you  know  well  what 
we've  always  asked  for  our  youngest  laddie,  after  all 
we've  gone  through.  No  prosperity,  nor  a  fortune,  nor 
honours  in  this  world — no,  nor  even  health,  more  than 
pleased  his  Maker — but  to  be  a  good  lad.  You  and  me, 
that  is  all  we  have  asked  for  him,  William,  that  he  might 
be  good.  Aud  oh,  man,  to  think  the  Lord  will  no  grant 
us  that ! — no  even  that,  when  we  ask  no  more  !  " 

"And  what  is  that,  0  my  woman  ?"  said  the  Captain. 
"Is  that  not  the  greatest  and  the  chiefest  of  all?  Is 
there  any  gift  in  God's  hand  equal  to  it  ?  and  is  not  every- 
thing else  in  it  ?  honour,  and  credit,  and  health, — ay,  and 
wealth  too  ?  And  what  is  there  more  hard  to  grant  ? 
You  speak  as  if  it  was  a  small  thing  to  make  a  lad  good. 
My  dear  !  to  make  a  prince  would  be  more  easy.  The 
Lord  must  buckle  to  that  work  Himself.  He  canna 
trust  it  even  to  angels  or  such  like.  What  was  it  our 
Redeemer  had  to  give  up  the  ghost  for,  ye  hasty  woman  ? 
just  that  our  lad  and  many  another,  poor  men's  and  poor 
women's  sons,  might  be  good  ;  it's  the  foundation  of  all, 
and  the  crown  of  all ;  it's  just  everything  ;  and  you  say 
He  will  not  grant  you  that — na,  na,  I  am  using  wrong 


words — has  not  yet  granted  you  that ! — as  if  it  was  a 
nothing,  a  trifle  out  of  His  hand." 

"It's  the  one  thing  He  has  promised,  William,"  she 
cried,  slow  tears — the  tears  of  age  that  are  few  and  bitter — 
following  one  other  at  intervals  down  her  cheeks,  "  the 
one  thing  without  any  condition  ;  that  He'll  give  us  new 
hearts,  new  hearts  if  we  ask  them — without  any  condition  ; 
for  other  things  you  say,  'if  it's  Thy  will,'  but  no  for  this, 
for  it  is  His  will.  If  we  ken  anything  in  the  world,  we 
ken  that,  that  it's  His  will  we  should  do  well.  And  this 
is  why  I  say — even  that,  even  that !  will  He  no  grant  us 
that  ?  Let  him  be  poor,  let  him  be  humble,  let  him  be 
weakly  and  misfortunate,  if  it  be  Thy  will — but  here  I  will 
make  no  condition  as  the  Lord  has  made  none,  William  ! 
Let  him  be  good,  Lord,  let  him  be  good  !" 

"Amen,"  said  the  old  man,  with  the  broad,  soft, 
Scotch  vowel  giving  solemnity  to  the  word.  And  then 
he  took  a  closer  clasp  of  her  hand  and  said,  with  a  smile 
that  shone  through  the  water  in  his  eyes,  "Then  why 
will  ye  not  be  satisfied,  when  you  own  yourself  that  you 
have  Him  on  your  side  I" 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  that  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron perceived  the  absence  of  Isabel.  It  struck  her 
with  another  pang,  a  sharp  and  keen  sting  of  additional 
pain  ;  but  she  would  not  add  to  the  burden  which  her 
husband  bore,  this  additional  weight  which  was  upon  her 
own  bosom.  By  and  by  she  left  him  and  went  softly  to 
the  door  of  Isabel's  room.  Perhaps  there  was  some  self- 
reproach  in  Mrs.  Cameron's  mind.  She  did  not  go  in,  as 
she  would  have  done  on  any  other  occasion,  but  called 
her  daughter  at  the  door.  "Are  you  there,  my  darlin'?" 
She  would  not  spy  upon  the  first  confusion  of  pain,  which 
she  divined.  And  what  was  she  to  say  to  Isabel  ?  Iu 
any  circumstances  she  would  have  been  shy,  as  so  many 
a  delicate-minded  woman  is,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
love  with  her  child.  She  had  thought  of  questioning 
Isabel  on  this  point  before,  but  her  own  old  cheek  had 
coloured  like  a  girl's  at  the  thought,  and  she  had  never 
found  courage  to  break  this  tender  reserve,  which  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  perfect  confidence  between  them. 
But  now — what  was  to  be  said  or  done  now  ?  She  stood 
trembling  outside  the  door  which  at  any  other  moment 
she  would  have  opened.  And  Isabel  came  out  almost  as 
soon  as  she  heard  her  mother's  voice,  her  hair  smoothed, 
her  eyes  bathed  from  all  traces  of  tears  ;  and  indeed  she 
had  not  shed  many,  for  indignation  and  resolution  had 
dried  them  before  they  could  fall.  Her  mother  looked 
at  her  with  anxious  eyes,  doubly  anxious  not  to  show  her 
anxiety.  "  My  darlin',  you  must  come  and  comfort  your 
poor  father,"  she  said.  "  He  has  been  giving  me  all  the 
comfort  he  has,  and  he  wants  his  bonnie  Bell  to  make  it 
up  to  him — for  little  comfort,  little  comfort,  will  any- 
body get  this  day  from  me. " 

"Mamma,"  cried  Isabel,  glowing  out  of  her  paleness 
with  a  sudden  flame  of  affection,  "  you  will  not  give  him 
up  at  the  first  word  ?" 

"  Give  up  ? — my  lad,  my  bonnie  lad  !  when  I  give  up 
my  life,  Isabel — no  before." 

Isabel  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother.  "  And  that 
is  what  I  feel  too,"  she  cried. 

What  could  the  mother  say  ?  There  was  no  name  men- 
tioned between  them,  and  it  was  of  John,  who  else  ?  that 
she  spoke  ;  but  she  was  not  without  a  thought  of  the 
other,  the  other  whom  Isabel  loved.  Alas  !  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  of  that  now  ;  the  ckild  had  begun  her 
individual  existence  with  this  shock  and  terror — if  not 
before. 

Next  day  was  Saturday,  and  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  household  waited  for  John's  return  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. He  came  in  very  good  time,  earlier  than  usual. 
He  was  very  grave,  even  gloomy,  in  his  seriousness,  with 
lines  upon  his  forehead  that  looked  like  care,  but  no  trace 
of  the  levity  or  reckless  excitement  which  had  often 
carried  such  terror  and  sickening  alarm  to  the  hearts  of 
the  anxious  watchers.  He  was  so  serious  himself,  that 
John  did  not  even  observe  the  intense  seriousness  of  the 
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household,  the  heaviness  and  troubled  hush  of  the  house. 
There  had  been  great  consultations  and  much  thought 
between  the  old  people  as  to  when  they  were  to  "speak 
to  "  John,  and  it  had  been  decided  at  last  that  after  the 
Saturday  sapper  would  be  the  best  time,  for  "I  cannot 
go  a  Sabbath  day  with  that  on  my  mind,"  his  mother 
had  said.  And  if  John  had  been  in  a  condition  to  observe, 
he  would  have  seen  that  something  of  a  very  solemn 
character  was  impending.  But  he  was  wrapt  in  his  own 
thoughts,  as  they  were  in  theirs,  and  noticed  nothing. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  Mrs.  Cameron  stopped  him  as 
lie  was  going  out  into  the  garden  with  his  sister.  "  Your 
father  and  1  would  like  to  speak  to  you  upstairs,  John," 
she  said,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice.  There  shot  from  his 
eyes  a  look  of  passionate  terror  which  scared  Isabel,  who 
alone  could  see  it,  and  then  he  said,  "  Very  well,  mother," 
and  turned  and  followed  her  upstairs.  Isabel  went  out 
alone,  and  hid  herself  among  the  bushes  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  garden.  How  the  world  had  changed  to  her 
since  yesterday  began  !  Then  it  was  little  different  from 
IMtii.  There  was  more  vicissitude,  more  excitement, 
than  in  that  ancient  paradise,  but  life  was  as  sweet  and 
hope  as  flattering,  and  there  was  no  forbidden  tree  that 
Isabel  knew  of :  now  it  had  changed  into  a  desert,  barren 
and  terrible,  where  yet  the  sufferers  could  stand  by  each 
other,  but  nothing  more. 

"  John,  rny  man,"  the  Captain  said,  making  his  son 
sit  at  his  right  hand.  His  voice  was  husky  and  trem- 
bling, his  large  old  frame  in  a  quiver  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement. "We  have  something  very  serious  to  say  to 
you,  your  mother  and  me " 

Once  more  a  gleam  of  sudden  alarm  stole  out  of  John's 
eyes.  His  face  flushed  crimson,  then  grew  deadly  pale, 
but  this  was  only  for  a  moment.  "What  is  it,  father  ?" 
was  all  he  said. 

"We  have  been  hearing  about  you  from  one — from 
one,"  said  the  Captain,  hesitating,  for  it  had  been  agreed 
between  them  not  to  speak  of  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Scrimgeour — "that  knows  about  your  present  way  of 
life.  John,  my  man,  it  has  given  us  a  stab  to  our  hearts, 
both  your  mother  and  me." 

"  My  way  of  life  ?  I  thought  you  knew  that  as  well 
as  any  one  ;  and  what  did  this  mysterious  person  say  ?" 
said  John,  with  dry  lips. 

The  old  Captain  put  his  large  and  tremulous  hand 
upon  his  son's.  ' '  You  know  what  you  are  to  your 
mother  and  me,"  he  said,  "our  last  son  ;  and  some  have 
gone  astray.  Your  brother  Willie,  we  know  nothing 
about  him,  if  he  is  living  or  if  he  is  dead.  It  was  he  that 
first  broke  our  spirit  and  made  us  old  folk  ;  and  now  you 
are  the  last,  John,  and  your  mother  is  bound  up  in  ye. 
My  lad,  how  will  you  answer  to  yourself,  I  am  no  saying 
to  your  Maker,  if  ye  take  the  little  good  that  is  out  of 
our  auld  lives,  and  bring  down  our  grey  hairs  with  sor- 
row     You  must  hear  me  out,  my  lad — they  tell  me 

you're  living  a  wild  life,  John.  John,  I'm  not  good  at 
scolding.  All  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  will 
never  do,  that  will  never  do,  my  man.  You've  nothing 
but  your  own  work  to  look  to,  and  you  must  work  ;  and 
more  than  that,  and  far  more  important,  you're  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  not  of  Mammon — receiving 
Mammon  as  meaning  not  money,  but  rather  as  the  world 
and  the  flesh  and  everything  that's  evil.  John,  my  dear 
lad,  my  bonnie  lad,  this  must  not  last,  it  must  not  last." 

And  his  mother  got  up  in  the  restlessness  of  her  pain, 
and  came  and  stood  behind  his  chair  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  with  a  touch  which  was  infinitely 
tender,  yet  almost  timid.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  "my 
dear  !  0  my  bonnie  man  !  here  are  two  of  us  that  would 
give  our  lives  for  you,  but  our  auld  worn-out  lives  will 
never  redeem  your  young  one.  Your  father  says  I  would 
have  the  Lord  make  you  good  by  force,  and  that  cannot 
be.  0  my  son,  my  son,  will  ye  no  listen  to  us,  and  be 
guided  by  them  that  know  better  than  young  things 
like  you  ?  The  end  of  these  things  is  death  ;  they  may 
be  pleasant  at  the  time,  but  it's  written  in  Scripture, 


and  oh,  it's  been  proved  over  and  over  agak  in  many  a 
sore  heart,  the  end  of  these  things  is  death. " 

John  sprang  up  impatiently  from  his  chair,  throwing 
off  his  mother's  arm  on  his  shoulder,  his  father's  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  meant,"  he  cried  ; 
"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  wanted.  There's  nobody  has 
a  right  to  attack  a  man  like  this  behind  his  back,  neither 
telling  him  what  he's  accused  of,  or  who  accuses  him. 
What  have  I  done  ?  tell  me  that,  and  then  I'll  know  what 
to  say." 

He  stood  up  facing  them,  backing  away  from  their 
tender  environment ;  his  eyes  were  red  and  his  face 
pale,  with  sudden  flushes  of  hot  colour.  He  looked  at 
them  firmly,  yet  his  eyes  could  not  meet  theirs.  Fear, 
and  yet  a  lurking  hope,  was  in  the  bravado  of  his 
countenance,  but  misery  under  all. 

And  then  they  told  him — one  supplementing  another 
— what  they  had  heard.  He  listened  with  a  miserable 
relief,  he  laughed  with  a  levity  which  meant  utter 
wretchedness  and  despair,  but  which,  to  them,  looked 
like  defiance.     "  Is  that  all  ?"  he  said. 

' '  All !  what  would  you  have  more  ?  It  is  enough  to 
ruin  you,  to  take  away  your  character,  to  spoil  all  your 
life,"  said  his  father  with  indignant  composure.  He  had 
rejected  their  tenderness  and  driven  back  their  emotion 
into  their  own  hearts.  Even  Mrs.  Cameron  had  dried 
her  tears  with  a  hasty  hand. 

John  laughed  again.  "  I  thought,  when  they  were  at 
it,  they  might  have  made  it  a  little  darker,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
would  have  been  more  effective.  You  can  tell  whoever 
told  you  that  all  this  is  an  old  story.  I  have  not  been 
out  of  the  office  for  half  an  hour  for  at  least  a  fortnight 
back.  You  can  ask  who  you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you 
— that's  an  old  story.  I  have  been  foolish,  I  don't  deny 
it ;  but  any  man  that  has  seen  me  out  of  the  office  for 
the  last  fortnight,  I  would  like  to  hear  him  say  it,  that's 
all.  I've  done  with  that — if  you  believe  me.  that's  to  say. 
Perhaps  you  will  take  your  anonymous  iviend's  word 
rather  than  mine." 

' '  You  have  little  right  to  speak  to  your  mother  or  me 
in  that  tone  ;  but  I  take  no  man's  word  against  yours, " 
said  the  old  Captain.  "  If  you  will  tell  us  that  you  are 
making  a  change,  that  you  see  you  have  been  wrong,  1, 
for  my  part,  ask  no  more." 

"  If  that's  all,"  John  said,  with  a  curl  of  his  dry  lip 
— never  was  there  more  mirthless,  tremulous  laughter — 
"  oh  yes,  I've  seen  that  I've  been  wrong,  wrong  enough, 
wrong  enough,  Heaven  knows  ;  but  I'm  turning  over  a 
new  leaf — oh  yes,  I'm  a  changed  man." 

And  again  he  laughed  :  then  suddenly  grew  deadly 
gray  and  pale,  and  looked  at  them  once  more  with 
furtive,  anxious  eyes,  as  if  to  demand  again  and  yet  again 
was  this  all  ?  did  they  know  nothing  more  ? 

The  Sunday  passed  quietly  enough,  after  this  agitating 
yet  unsatisfying  explanation.  They  had  tried  to  take 
comfort  from  the  acknowledgment  and  denial  mingled, 
which  he  had  given  them.  It  had  been  true,  but  was  so 
no  longer.  What  could  be  more  satisfactory  ?  and  yet 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  be  less  satisfied  than 
they  were.  Before  John  went  back,  Mrs.  Cameron,  who 
kept  the  purse  of  the  household,  took  him  aside  once  more. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  reckless  according 
to  your  own  showing,  though,  God  be  thanked,  it's  past ; 
and  you'll  have  debts  ;  a  young  lad  must  have  debts 
that  lives  in  that  way.  Whatever  they  are  they  shall 
be  paid,  John.  I  know  what  it  is  to  begin  your  life 
with  a  millstone  round  your  neck,  and  aye  have  some- 
thing you  dare  not  to  speak  about.  My  own  laddie,  be 
frank  with  your  father  and  me.  Since  you've  seen  the 
harm  of  it,  and  changed  your  ways,  we're  no  such  stern 
folk  that  we  cannot  understand  ;  take  my  advice,  John, 
and  gather  in  all  your  bills,  and  make  a  clean  breast  to 
your  father  and  me." 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  wild  light  in  his 
eyes  ;  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  then  stopped,  gave 
her  another  look,  and  broke  out  into  the  same  strange 
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unmirthful  laughter.  "It  would  be  no  use,  no  use,  no 
use,"  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  but  it  would  be  of  use  ;  listen  to  me,  my  dearest 
boy  ;  if  it  was  to  the  half  of  all  we  have  in  the  world,  your 
father  would  not  grudge  it,  and  neither  would  I — if  that 
were  to  be  the  end  of  it,  and  you  to  live  henceforward  a 
steady  life,  a  steady  Christian  life " 

"Ah,  you  would  buy  me  off,  would  yon,  mother?  It 
is  not  such  a  bad  way — to  make  John  Cameron  forsake 
his  evil  ways,  so  much — to  learning  him  to  do  well,  so 
much  more. " 

"There  is  little  to  laugh  at  that  I  can  see,"  Mrs. 
Cameron  said. 

"Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,"  he  cried  with  sudden 
gravity ;  "  nothing  to  laugh  at ;  if  there  was  time  to 
undo  some  things  that  I  have  done — and  you  could  buy 
me  the  power  to  do  it,  mother  ! " 

' '  You  can  never  get  that,  my  dear.  "What  things  ? 
what  things  ?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"You  would  have  made  a  grand  inquisitor,  mother," 
said  John.  And  he  added  faintly,  "A  little  money  is 
always  acceptable."  The  upshot  was,  that  he  went 
away  with  a  few  more  of  those  not  too  plentiful  one- 
pound  notes.  But  there  was  nothing,  nothing  possible, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  in  earth  or  heaven,  to  make  one 
thing  right  which  was  wrong,  one  thing  which  he  could 
never  forget  nor  alter,  he  thought,  were  he  to  live  hence- 
forward like  a  saint  through  all  the  coming  years. 

Christ  in  tfje  SDafarnacle. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Elder  Cumming,  D.D. 

No.  III.  The  Most  Holy  Place. 

"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground  " — that  is  the 
sentiment  with  which  we  approach  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper. 

A  word  of  description,  to  begin  with,  of  the 
"Most  Holy  Place"— the  "Holy  of  Holies"— (for 
by  both  phrases  is  it  designated,  the  one  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  other  in  the  New). 

It  was  the  inner  portion  of  the  Tabernacle, 
screened  off  by  the  veil  from  the  Holy  Place,  and 
was  ten  cubits  long,  broad,  and  high — a  perfect 
cube.  It  had  no  floor  save  the  bare  earth  ;  on 
three  sides  it  had  boards  of  shittim  wood  overlaid 
with  gold ;  and  overhead  were  the  four  coverings, 
of  which  the  lowest  (that  which  alone  was  visible 
from  within)  was  of  fine  twined  linen,  with  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  The  Veil,  which  was  of  the 
same  material  and  pattern,  occupied  the  fourth 
side,  being  that  next  to  the  Holy  Place. 

Within  this  sacred  room  there  was  a  closed  Ark 
made  of  wood  of  the  acacia-tree,  and  covered  with 
pure  gold,  both  within  and  without.  It  was  2  J 
cubits  long,  and  1J  cubit  broad  and  high.  Over 
the  top  of  it  was  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  called  the 
Mercy  Seat  (in  Hebrew  Kapporeth,  the  lid  or  cover- 
ing). Within  this  Ark  were  placed  (1)  the  two 
Tables  of  Stone  which  Moses  brought  down  from 
Mount  Sinai,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments ; 

(2)  Aaron's  Rod  which  miraculously  budded  ;  and 

(3)  a  golden  pot  containing  some  of  the  Manna 
which  had  been  gathered  in  the  desert.  Above  the 
Ark,  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  golden  Mercy  Seat, 
were  the  figures  called  Cherubim  ;  their  faces  were 


turned  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  Mercy 
Seat,  and  their  wings  stretched  out  so  as  to  touch 
the  sides  of  the  Most  Holy  Place.  From  a  verse 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  that  the 
golden  censer  which  held  the  incense  was  kept  in 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  resting  probably  on  the  floor 
just  within  the  veil. 

There  was  no  aperture  whatever  to  admit  light, 
and  all  the  light  which  at  any  time  was  present 
was  from  the  SheJcinah  or  Sacred  Cloud.  After  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  this  Sacred 
Cloud  never  appeared  ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  the  Most  Holy  Place  continued  in  perpetual 
darkness,  save  when  the  high  priest  lifted  up  a 
corner  of  the  veil  to  enter  once  a  year.  ("  The 
Lord  said  that  He  would  dwell  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness," 1  Kings  viii.  12.) 

Having  thus  shortly  described  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  I  go  on  to  open  up  its  sacred  symbolic 
teaching,  as  this  is  laid  down  in  Scripture.  The 
Holy  Place  meant  the  standing -ground  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  in  which  the  priest  ministered ; 
what  doth  the  Most  Holy  Place  mean  1  It  means, 
as  we  are  taught  by  Hebrews  ix.  24,  "  Heaven 
itself."  Yet  not  all  heaven,  for  there  are  many 
things  wanting ;  it  is  only  such  part  of  heaven  as 
is  concerned  with  the  worship  which  is  offered  up 
from  earth,  and  even  of  that  part  we  have  only 
the  picture  of 

The  glorified  Person  of  Christ. 

We  shall  find  that  fact  after  fact,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  Scripture,  brings  us  to  this. 

1.  Let  us  consider  first  The  Veil.  The  Veil 
separated  the  Most  Holy  Place  from  the  Holy. 
What  did  the  Veil  mean  ?— "  Through  the  Veil, 
that  is  to  say,  His  flesh"  (Heb.  x.  20).  The  body 
of  humiliation  which  our  Lord  wore,  which  hid  His 
glory,  and  which  was  "  rent"  at  the  crucifixion. 

Christ  entered  through  this  rent  Veil  into  the 
Most  Holy  Place  (Heb.  x.  20)  as  High  Priest ;  and 
He  remained  in  that  place ;  He  never  came  out  (His 
appearances  during  the  forty  days  of  the  resurrection 
were  not  a  dwelling  in  the  flesh — He  then  wore  a 
"  glorified  body" — He  was  within  the  Veil).  The 
Veil  is  still  rent ;  through  it  we  can  see  into  the 
Most  Holy  Place  (through  His  death);  and  by 
means  of  prayer  we  thus,  even  now,  "  enter  into  the 
Holiest,  .  .  .  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  He 
hath  consecrated  for  us"  (Heb.  x.  19).  Remark 
also  that  now,  because  of  this  rent  remaining  in 
the  Veil,  the  Altar  of  Incense,  "  the  golden  Altar," 
is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  "  before 
the  throne"  (Rev.  viii  3;  ix.  13).  The  Altar 
stood  before  the  Veil,  but  when  the  Veil  was  rent, 
it  stood  facing  the  Mercy  Seat.  Christ  entered 
through  this  rent  Veil  into  heaven ;  but  how,  and 
for  what  purpose  1 

He  entered  there  with  blood.  "  Christ  being 
come  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  .  .  . 
by  His  own  blood,  He  entered  in  once  into  the 
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(Most)  Holy  Place."  When  the  high  priest  entered 
once  a  year,  he  took  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering, 
which  was  offered  for  the  whole  congregation ;  and 
he  sprinkled  it  "  upon  the  Mercy  Seat  eastward," 
and  also  on  the  floor  "before  the  Mercy  Seat"  he 
sprinkled  it  "seven  times"  (Lev.  xvi.  13,  15): 
when  Christ  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for 
all,  it  was  "  with  His  own  blood." 

He  entered  for  the  purpose  of  intercession  "  into 
heaven  itself,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us"  (Heb.  ix.  24).  The  high  priest 
entered  once  a  year  with  a  censer  full  of  incense 
from  the  golden  altar,  and  laid  it  down  before  the 
Mercy  Seat — the  golden  vial  "  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  saints."  Christ  carried  there  His 
own  prayers,  with  the  perfume  of  His  own  name. 
And  He  makes  our  prayers  part  of  His  own. 

He  entered  there  as  representing  His  people. 
"For  us"  (Heb.  ix.  24).  The  high  priest  went  to 
make  an  atonement  both  "for  himself"  and  "for 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel"  (Lev.  xvi.  17). 

2.  Let  us  consider  next  what  is  within  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

If  Christ  entered  in  once  for  all,  and  has  remained 
within,  is  there  anything  to  represent  Him  there  1 
In  the  picture  given  us  in  the  Tabernacle,  is  Christ 
within  1  He  is.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  repre- 
sents The  glorified  Person  of  Christ.  It  is 
"  overlaid  with  gold,  within  and  without,"  to  ex- 
press His  glory ;  nothing  is  too  costly  or  precious 
to  signify  what  He  is.  The  covenant  has  its  seat 
there,  in  Christ. 

Within  the  Ark  we  find,  first— The  Tables 
of  Stone  which  Moses  brought  down  from  Sinai, 
the  law  of  God.  Within  the  Ark !  "  Then  said  I, 
Lo,  I  come  :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me,  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  0  my  God :  yea, 
Thy  law  is  within  my  heart"  (Ps.  xL  7,  8).  In 
Heb.  x.  7  this  7th  verse  is  quoted  as  spoken  by 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  inspired  authority  for  this 
being  a  Messianic  psalm. 

And  then  how  much  is  involved  in  the  law  being 
now  for  us  in  Christ !  It  is  within  the  covenant.  It 
is  dealt  with  by  the  covenant,  arranged  for  in  it ; 
our  relation  to  the  law  is  by  the  covenant  made 
right  and  good. 

Then  the  law  is  in  Christ.  Satisfied  in  Him. 
"  Magnified"  by  Him.  All  its  holiness  is  there. 
All  its  punishment  exhausted.  None  of  its  "  con- 
demnation" left.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  law 
being  in  the  Ark.  Think  of  the  difference  !  The 
hard,  stern,  awful  law,  that  had  nothing  to  say  of 
forgiveness,  having  now  its  only  place  (for  the 
Christian)  in  the  heart  of  Christ.  All  to  be  obeyed, 
more  than  ever ;  but  in  what  a  new  way  !  We 
are  free  from  the  law,  except  as  the  law  is  in  cove- 
nant and  in  Christ. 

The  next  thing  within  the  Ark  was  "Aaron's 
Bod  that  budded."  This  was  the  Rod  which 
Aaron  carried  as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (the 
tribe  of  God)  :  and  it  here  conveys  the  thought  of 


government  as  put  into  the  hand  of  Christ  for  His 
people.  Borne  by  the  high  priest  of  Israel,  it  is 
borne  now  by  the  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God. 
It  was  the  Rod  of  Correction,  by  which  God's 
enemies  and  God's  people  were  subjected  to  trouble; 
and  Christ  still  bears  it  for  this  end,  but  it  is  laid 
up  in  the  Ark,  and  so  is  carried  by  Christ  in  His 
heart.  It  is  the  Rod  of  Miracle.  Before  it  was 
laid  up  in  the  Ark  it  smote  the  waters,  and  turned 
them  into  blood.  After  it  was  laid  up  it  was  taken 
out  to  smite  the  rock  in  Rephidim,  whence  the 
living  water  flowed.  And  once  again,  it  was  the 
subject  of  the  miracle  described  as  "  the  blossoming 
of  Aaron's  Rod,"  which  suggests  to  us  how  often 
the  Rod  of  Correction  in  Christ's  hand  "yields 
fruit "  unto  His  glory.  It  is  the  Rod  which  was 
wielded  as  the  sceptre  of  God's  kingdom,  "  a  strong 
rod  for  a  sceptre  ;"  and  is  the  "  Rod  of  Iron"  with 
which  Christ  shall  rule  all  nations.  It  is  the  Rod 
of  Comfort,  "  Thy  rod  and  staff,  they  comfort  me  !" 
It  was  the  Shepherd's  Rod,  the  old  Rod  of  Moses 
with  which  God  "  did  wondrously  "  at  Horeb  (see 
Exod.  vii.  9, 10),  and  it  is  now  carried  by  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

"  The  Golden  Pot  that  had  Manna  "  is  the  next 
thing  that  is  within  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

This  was  the  food  of  God's  people ;  and  the 
daily  measure  of  their  food  ("  an  omer  Ml  of  manna 
to  be  laid  up  before  the  Lord,"  Exod.  xvi.  33).  And 
is  it  not  so,  that  "he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me"?  (John  vi.  57).  But  why  the 
daily  measure  ?  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
(Matt.  vi.  11). 

Why  is  the  food  represented  by  Manna  and  not 
by  Bread  ?  Because  the  Manna  came  direct  from 
heaven,  and  it  is  to  be  had  there  still !  The  food 
was  not  grown  nor  made,  but  given.  It  is  not  the 
teaching  of  man  that  feeds  the  Christian's  soul; 
but  grace — Christ !  And  not  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  but  the  whole  God-man  ! 

The  next  thing  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  is  the 
Mercy  Seat.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew 
word  means  the  Covering  of  Atonement;  the  Greek 
word  of  the  New  Testament  means  the  place  wliere 
peace  is  made:  these  are  both  very  significant  names. 
As  to  the  Hebrew  word,  "  it  is  only  used  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  covering  up  sin  or  guilt,  i.e. 
Atonement"  (Kurtz  on  Exod.  xxv.  17).  So  im- 
portant was  the  Mercy  Seat,  that  the  whole  Most 
Holy  Place  is  called  in  Scripture  "the  Place  of 
the  Mercy  Seat"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  It  was 
"above  the  Mercy  Seat"  that  God  promised  to 
"  meet  with  Moses,"  and  to  "  commune  with  him 
of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  command- 
ment" (Exod.  xxv.  22).  It  was  therefore  the  Seat 
of  Divine  Legislation ;  the  Place  of  Divine  Mani- 
festation; the  Throne  of  Divine  Glory.  The  Ark 
which  was  below  it  was  "  the  Footstool  of  our 
God"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2).  But  the  Mercy  Seat 
itself  was  the  atoning  covering  of  sin.  Not  only  so, 
but  if  I  read  it  aright,  it  was  the  atoning  covering  of 
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the  whole  covenant !  It  was  over  the  Ark,  over  the 
Law,  over  the  Rod,  over  the  Manna.  In  virtue  of 
its  covering  the  covenant,  it  covered  sin,  which  was 
atoned  for.  The  whole  story  of  sin  is  there ;  in 
the  law,  which  was  broken  ;  in  the  sprinkled  blood  ; 
in  the  rod  of  training  ;  in  the  spiritual  food.  Aton- 
ing mercy,  then  !  The  atoning  mercy  of  Christ ! 
But  it  is  a  Mercy  Seat  sprinkled  with  His  blood  ; 
mercy  which  He  can  now  exercise  because  of  the 
blood ;  the  highest  place  given  to  it  over  all  ! 
The  very  "  seat "  of  this  blood-bought  mercy  is  the 
heart  of  the  risen  Saviour  ! 

Two  other  things — perhaps  the  most  mysterious 
of  all — the  Cherubim  and  the  Glory,  must  be  kept 
for  a  separate  paper.  Meantime,  we  may  ask  all 
our  readers  to  tread  with  care  and  thankfulness 
this  Holiest  Place,  opened  to  us  by  God's  Spirit, 
that  we,  in  thought,  may  visit  it  now,  and  see  in  it 
the  glorious  testimony  to  the  finished  and  all-suffi- 
cient work  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Yes  !  it  is  in  that 
very  place  that  our  feet,  0  Christian,  shall  yet 
stand.     Hallelujah  ! 

SHagstoe  Plantations, 

By  Mrs,  Stanley  Leathes. 
In  the  World,  and  yet  not  of  the  World. 
TT  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  to  be  in  the  world, 
J-  and  yet  not  of  the  world.  Far  harder  than  to  put 
ourselves  out  of  the  world  altogether.  To  be  in 
the  world  and  yet  to  stand  often  at  a  disadvantage, 
to  be  often  misunderstood,  often  despised,  and  often 
alone,  requires  a  strength  that  we  have  not  of  our- 
selves, and  that  we  can  only  find  in  God.  To  be 
supposed  to  be  competing  for  worldly  advantages, 
to  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  worldly  motives, 
to  be  supposed  to  be  elbowing  ourselves  upwards 
to  some  ideal  elevation  in  this  life,  and  yet  to  be 
failing  to  attain  to  it,  is  humiliating,  even  though 
these  were  not  our  objects,  and  though  our  goal  lay 
far  beyond. 

Just  where  we  are,  God  has  put  us ;  and  just 
round  about  us  lies  our  work.  Just  where  we  are, 
if  we  wait  and  are  patient,  there  will  be  abundant 
room  for  us  to  work  Jh,  and  just  round  about  us 
unexpected  openings  will  occur  if  we  look  out  for 
them.  Once  I  asked  a  little  child, "  What  is  faith  T 
and  her  quick,  eager,  untaught  answer  was  "  Wait- 
ing." It  were  well  if  we  all  could  realise  that  true 
faith  is  quietly  waiting  God's  good  time. 

Humility. 
Humility  is  supposed  to  be  above  all  a  Christian 
virtue.  Truly  so  it  is,  yet  in  our  journey  through 
life,  Humility  is  a  flower  we  rarely  gather.  Men 
are  humbled  by  God,  when  His  judgments  overtake 
them,  as  thereby  they  lie  in  the  dust.  Men,  too, 
humble  themselves,  to  avert  further  disaster,  afflic- 
tion, or  deeper  humiliation;  but  to  walk  (habitually) 
humbly  before  God,  is  a  lesson  learnt  slowly,  and 
even  learnt  at  all  but  by  few.  I  remember  hearing 
one  say,  who  had  perhaps  so  walked  more  con- 


sistently than  most,  "  Humility  is  the  last  lesson 
we  learn,  and  when  we  have  learnt  humility,  un- 
bounded joys  awaken  to  our  hitherto  deafened  souls." 
It  is  quite  true ;  for  pride,  which  shuts  the  gate 
against  humility,  spoils  our  lives,  and  we  find  out 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  we  had, 
or  the  greatness,  or  the  pre-eminence,  or  the  success 
even,  that  made  us  happy,  but  the  measure  of  con- 
tentedness  we  possessed,  and  the  blessed  sense  of 
God's  presence  with  us. 


fjat  tije  3Hatcr=ILilg  sags, 

OH  I  have  a  robe  all  glistening  white, 
And  I  have  a  crown  of  gold  ; 
More  fair  am  I  decked  in  my  Maker's  sight 
Than  Israel's  king  of  old. 
Yet  deep  in  the  earth  of  the  river's  bed 
My  being  first  had  I, 
And  only  through  waters  dark  and  deep 
Have  I  climbed  to  see  the  sky. 

So  half  am  I  child  of  the  heaven's  sweet  light, 

And  half  of  the  darksome  clay  ; 

While  swiftly  the  river  flows  on  in  its  flight 

Impatient  to  bear  me  away. 

Now  ye  who  are  wise  to  look  within, 

And  hidden  things  to  try, 

Come,  tell  me  how  it  is  that  we 

Are  kindred — you  and  I !  Agnes. 
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3  Suerrssftil  (Experiment: 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BATH  STREET 
(.'LASS  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 

By  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  M.A.,  South  Leith. 

I  HAVE  been  so  often  asked  both  by  visitors  and  by 
letters  from  strangers  to  give  some  account  of  our 
class  for  working  girls,  that,  partly  with  the  view  of 
answering  all  inquiries  once  for  all,  and  partly  with  the 
hope  that  the  narrative  here  given  may  induce  others  to 
adopt  similar  plans  with  equal  or  greater  success,  I  have 
consented  to  give  the  account  contained  in  the  following 
pages.  1  have  declined  doing  so  hitherto,  not  merely 
because  we  wished  to  avoid  publicity,  but  also  because  I 
wished  to  subject  the  experiment  to  the  test  of  time  be- 
fore recommending  it  to  the  adoption  of  others.  Thirteen 
years,  however,  furnish  ample  means  of  judging  whether 
it  has  done  good  or  not,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period 
I  think  I  may,  without  presumption,  claim  for  it  the  title 
of  A  Successful  Experiment. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  this  and  following  papers,  endeavour 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Results,  of 
the  Bath  Street  Class  for  Working  Girls. 

I. — Its  Origin. 

I  had  not  been  long  settled  in  Leith,  upwards  of  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  large  numbers  of 
young  women  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  years  of  age  whom 
I  met  at  two  o'clock,  flocking  up  the  streets,  literally 
flaxen-haired,  and  with  their  clothes  covered  with  dust 
of  the  same  material,  walking  in  groups  of  three  and 
four,  taking  the  full  benefit  of  the  pavement,  and  com- 
pelling the  foot-passengers  whom  they  met,  in  self-defence 
to  take  the  middle  of  the  street,  unless  they  wished  their 
clothes  to  be  similarly  adorned.  The  songs  they  sang, 
so  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  snatches  which  I  occa- 
sionally caught  as  they  passed,  were  not  of  the  choicest 
kind,  and  altogether,  there  was  a  boisterousness  of  manner 
and  a  loudness  in  their  voice,  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
them  conspicuous.  After  a  time  I  discovered,  on  tracing 
the  stream  to  its  source,  that  they  came  from  a  manufac- 
tory of  sailcloth  called  The  Edinburgh  Roperie  Company. 
I  could  not  but  think  how  unfit  many  of  them  must  be, 
from  the  sort  of  work  in  which  they  were  necessarily 
employed  there,  for  afterwards  taking  the  management  of 
a  house,  and  I  was  distressed  to  think  of  the  influence  for 
evil  which  they  might  exercise  over  each  other,  hearing 
such  songs  as  I  had  heard  them  singing  in  public,  while  I 
reflected  by  contrast  on  the  many  ways  in  which  they  might 
help  each  other  for  good,  if  they  were  wisely  directed. 

I  was  anxious  to  help  them  if  I  could,  but  having  long 
before  acted  on  the  principle  of  never  undertaking  any 
work  unless  there  was  a  probability  that  I  could  go  on 
with  it,  and  unless  I  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  bringing  it  to 
a  sort  of  successful  conclusion,  I  was  for  months  little  more 
outwardly  than  a  passive  spectator  of  their  habits.  At 
the  same  time  I  made  various  inquiries  as  to  whether  any 
influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  good  as 
a  body,  and  if  so,  with  what  success.  I  found  that  from 
time  to  time,  during  several  years,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  gather  them  together  in  the  evenings,  but  that 
these  had  not  been  heartily  seconded  by  the  girls,  and 
that  the  duration  of  most  of  them  could  be  measured  by 
weeks,  or  months  at  the  most.  The  failure  of  these  dif- 
ferent schemes  was  variously  attributed  to  over-strictness 
in  one  case,  to  an  attempt  to  connect  them  with  a 
particular  church  in  another,  and  to  its  being  merely 
religious  instruction  which  was  given  in  a  third,  while 
in  a  fourth,  the  evenings  were  said  to  have  proved  so 
very  dreary,  that  the  girls  soon  tired  of  the  meetings  and 
went  away.  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  devise  such  a 
means  of  spending  the  evening  with  them,  as  might 
make  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  so  to  give  them 
religious  instruction,  that  even  those  who  cared  but  little 
for  it  at  first,  might  be  led  to  accept  it  thankfully  for  the 


sake  of  other  benefits  and  advantages  which  they  might 
more  appreciate,  and  which  they  would  receive  along  with 
it.  I  certainly  did  not  wish  that  my  effort  should 
merely  be  numbered  among  the  already  recorded  failures 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  after  frequent  visits  to  many  of 
them  at  their  homes,  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  ways  of  life,  I  fancied  I  could  enlist  their 
interest,  and  secure  their  attendance,  if  I  could  only  get 
a  fair  commencement. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  influence 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  work  in  the  scheme  which  I  had 
in  view.  Having  arranged  for  being  comparatively  free 
for  this  purpose  for  two  evenings  in  the  week,  I  called 
upon  the  leading  proprietor  of  the  Company,  and  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  was  anxious,  as  minister  of  the 
Parish,  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  workers.  He  received  me  very 
cordially,  and  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  ex- 
plained to  him,  so  far  as  I  understood  myself,  what  my 
plans  were  ;  adding  that  as  they  were  not  thoroughly 
matured,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  perfect  them  after  the 
work  was  actually  begun,  and  when  I  knew  better  the 
precise  sort  of  material  with  which  I  had  to  deal.  He 
manifested  the  most  hearty  interest  in  my  scheme  (with 
which  I  was  very  much  pleased),  but  I  was  not  a  little 
discouraged  when  he  added  that  he  was  afraid  it  would 
be  utterly  useless,  as  the  girls  could  not  be  got  to  attend. 
On  talking  the  matter  over  further,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  so  many  attempts  made,  and  speedily  end 
in  failure,  that  he  thought  it  right  to  warn  me  that  the 
present  proposal,  although  much  more  feasible  than  the 
others  which  had  already  come  under  his  notice,  would 
certainly  end  in  failure  also.  I  assured  him  that  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  this ;  that  I  was 
confident  of  success,  and  all  I  wished  at  present  was 
his  permission  to  make  the  experiment,  and  his  sanc- 
tion for  carrying  it  out  among  his  workers  as  a  body. 
This  was  readily  granted  ;  and  my  next  duty  was  to 
secure  the  services  of  several  ladies  to  assist  me  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  class,  if  it  ever  assumed 
sufficiently  large  proportions  to  require  their  aid.  These 
services  were  very  readily  proffered,  for  one  night  in  the 
week  ;  it  being  thought  by  most  that  that  was  all  the 
time  which  could  be  spared  from  home  duties  for  the 
purpose.  I  therefore  provided  a  relay  to  take  the  second 
night  of  each  week,  if  necessary.  The  ladies  who  volun- 
teered their  services  were,  I  believe,  the  most  efficient 
staff  that  ever  rallied  round  any  one  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  any  good  work.  The  success  of  the  Class 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  them  ;  and  if  I  have  to  speak 
often  in  the  first  person  as  originating  plans,  it  is  always 
to  be  understood  that  these  were  formed  in  concert  with 
them,  and  frequently  at  their  suggestion.  Some  of  them 
had  large  households  of  their  own  to  conduct,  and  their 
example  in  finding  time  for  this  extra  work,  without 
neglecting  a  single  household  or  family  duty,  was  of  in- 
valuable service  in  after  years  in  enabling  me  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  others,  who,  but  for  this,  might  have 
pleaded  successfully  the  pressure  of  home  cares.  I  have 
never  experienced  the  difficulty  which  others  have 
lamented,  of  getting  ladies  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their 
own  convenience  in  order  to  further  such  works  as  these. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  meeting  of 
the  young  women,  that  I  might  explain  my  plans  and 
see  whether  I  could  not  enlist  their  sympathies.  On 
mentioning  this  to  the  proprietor,  he  at  once  entered  into 
the  proposal,  and  offered  to  give  the  large  cloth-room  for 
the  gathering,  if  I  would  let  him  know  on  what  evening 
I  wished  to  address  the  workers.  On  writing  to  him 
afterwards  I  mentioned  the  time,  and  requested  him  to 
cause  information  to  be  sent  through  the  works  that 
on  that  evening  at  six  o'clock,  immediately  when  the 
work  ceased,  I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  as  many  of 
the  girls  as  could  make  it  convenient  in  the  cloth-room. 
In  reply  he  mentioned  that  that  evening  would  be  per- 
fectly suitable,  but  if  I  were  disengaged  at  half-past  five 
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o'clock,  lie  thought  that  would  be  a  more  suitable  time, 
as  then  the  girls  were  still  in  his  employment,  and 
he  would  give  instructions  to  stop  the  work  at  that 
time,  so  that  none  could  have  an  excuse  for  being  absent 
by  pleading  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  home.  I  was 
inexpressibly  cheered  by  this  manifestation  of  hearty 
goodwill  in  the  cause,  and  was  only  too  ready  to 
agree  to  his  proposal.  When  the  appointed  evening 
came,  I  waited  in  the  cloth-room  for  a  considerable 
time  without  seeing  anything  more  of  my  future  audi- 
ence than  occasional  faces  peeping  in  at  the  far-off 
door  at  the  end  of  the  long,  narrow  hall,  and  I  com- 
municated my  fears  to  the  manager  of  the  works, 
who  was  with  me  (and  who  has  stood  by  me  in  the 
best  sense  ever  since,  as  he  literally  stood  by  me  then), 
that  I  should  not  even  get  a  beginning  made.  He 
assured  me  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  some  one 
to  break  the  ice,  and  that  if  one  came  in,  others  would 
speedily  follow,  and  he  had  scarcely  said  so  when  one 
came  in,  followed  quickly  by  another,  and  these  two  by 
ten,  and  these  by  twenty,  and  in  they  rushed  pell-mell, 
helter-skelter,  a  most  miscellaneous,  motley,  and  up- 
roarious company.  There  must  have  been  above  a 
hundred  present,  but  they  crowded  so  closely  together, 
and  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  us  that  they  were 
scarcely  within  speaking  range,  although  the  Babel  of 
their  tongues  rose  clear  and  loud  throughout  the  building. 
They  finally  became  quite  quiet,  and  the  silence  was  so 
oppressive  after  the  previous  noise,  that  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  I  therefore 
asked  the  manager  if  he  would  just  kindly  say  one  single 
sentence,  although  it  was  only  to  tell  them  who  I  was, 
that  I  might  hear  some  other  voice  besides  my  own. 
This  he  at  once  did,  and  I  then  began  to  tell  them  how 
glad  I  was  to  see  so  many  of  them  there,  and  that  I  had 
asked  them  to  meet  me  because  I  hoped  and  thought 
that  I  might  be  able  to  help  them  in  various  ways. 
There  was  no  special  appearance  of  interest  for  a  time, 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  not  caught  hold  of  them.  But 
gradually  some  of  them  drew  nearer,  when,  after  speaking 
of  the  lives  which  most  of  them  would  probably  lead  in 
their  own  homes  in  after  years,  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  what  they  could  to  fit  themselves  for  that  home 
life,  as  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  intended  to  be  mill- 
workers  all  their  days,  I  told  them  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  a  narrative  of  a  real 
occurrence  in  a  manufacturing  county  in  England.  A 
young  woman  of  excellent  character,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  employed  in  one  of  the  mills,  was 
married  to  a  decent,  steady  young  workman,  giving  the 
best  reason  to  hope  that  the  marriage  would  be  in  all 
respects  a  happy  one.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  the 
husband  expressed  a  desire  to  have  half  a  dozen  shirts 
made  for  Sunday  use,  and  having  told  his  wife  so,  he 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  order  was  as  good  as  executed. 
On  the  Saturday  night  following  he  said  he  would  like 
to  put  on  one  of  the  shirts  next  day  ;  when  his  wife  re- 
gretfully informed  him  that  not  one  of  them  was  made, 
as  she  had  no  pattern  and  didn't  know  his  shape. 
Whether  he  had  never  possessed  a  shirt  before,  or  whether 
he  was  the  owner  of  only  the  one  he  spoke  in,  I  did  not 
know,  but  certain  it  was  that  the  difficulty  was  solved 
by  his  lying  down  upon  the  floor,  and  by  his  wife  chalk- 
ing out  his  shape  as  her  lord  and  master  lay  before  her, 
prostrate  at  her  feet.  She  lined  out  his  comely  propor- 
tions, and  marked  the  wrist  and  neck  with  due  fidelity, 
but  when,  a  week  afterwards,  she  intimated  that  the  gar- 
ment was  now  complete,  and  when  on  the  Sunday 
morning  he  essayed  to  put  it  on,  although  he  found  an 
entrance,  he  could  find  no  exit.  A  protuberance  at  the 
neck  revealed  a  head  frantically  struggling  to  make  its 
way  through,  and  similar  spasmodic  efforts  at  the  wrists 
revealed  the  hands  of  a  man  in  earnest,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  had  burst  into  the  light  of  day  in  sundry 
places  which  had  never  been  contemplated,  that  the 
melancholy  truth  came  out  that,  copying  the  chalk  lines 


too  slavishly,  she  had  sewed  up  both  neck  and  wrist- 
bands, leaving  him  to  work  his  way  out  as  best  he  could, 
and  with  serious  detriment  to  the  garment  which  she 
had  so  lovingly  and  so  patiently  constructed.  When  the 
anecdote  was  finished,  I  told  them  that  I  was  sure  none 
of  them  would  wish  to  cause  their  husbands  so  much 
disappointment,  and  that  I  was  sure  it  was  their  desire 
that  they  should  be  able,  in  their  married  life,  efficiently 
to  discharge  all  home  duties.  I  then  found  them 
crowding  so  closely  round  us,  that  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  a  circle  large  enough  to  let  my  voice  be  heard 
by  those  who  were  farther  off.  The  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  a  vague  general  promise  on  the  part  of  those 
assembled  that  they  would  endeavour  to  attend  on 
Friday  evening,  when  the  work  of  the  class  would  fairly 
begin.  The  proprietors  of  the  work  had  very  readily 
put  at  our  disposal  a  small  schoolroom  in  Fox  Lane 
capable  of  accommodating  comfortably  about  fifty  girls, 
and  had  offered  to  supply  us  with  fire  and  light.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  experiment :  a  want  was  felt — an 
endeavour  was  made  to  supply  it — the  girls  had  promised 
to  come  —  ladies  had  cheerfully  undertaken  and  even 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  the  work,  and  a  tolerably 
comfortable  place  was  at  our  command  within  which  to 
meet. 

II. — Its  Peogeess. 

When  we  met  on  Friday  evening,  the  14th  December 
1866,  the  attendance  was  most  encouraging,  the  room  was 
almost  full,  and  after  having  explained  briefly  the  sort  of 
evenings  we  intended  to  spend,  and  assigning  eight  girls 
or  thereby  to  each  lady  to  take  charge  of,  and  taking 
down  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  girls  who  were 
present,  I  read  a  short  story  and  intimated  that  those 
who  wished  to  give  orders  for  clothing  etc. ,  which  they 
wished  to  be  purchased  for  them,  would  have  these  orders 
taken  down  by  the  lady  superintendent,  who  would  pro- 
cure the  goods  for  them,  and  these  they  would  find  in  the 
room  next  Wednesday  evening  when  we  met  again. 
After  a  short  Bible  lesson  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the 
first  meeting  was  at  an  end.  The  quietness  was  not 
perfect — there  was  not  merely  a  good  deal  of  speaking, 
out  of  very  loud  speaking — both  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  noise  of  their  looms 
throughout  the  day  had  given  them  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  speaking  to  each  other  during  their  work-hours, 
and  that  when  they  had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
a  few  words,  they  had  to  shout  like  a  captain  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
machinery.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  when 
they  met  within  the  class-room  in  the  evening,  that  they 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  that  when  they 
did  speak,  their  voices  were  neither  gentle  nor  low.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  ladies  were  so  delighted  with  the 
first  evening's  experiment  that  when  I  said  I  hoped  I 
should  see  them  all  on  the  following  Friday,  and  that  I 
would  secure,  as  they  had  wished,  a  relay  to  take  their 
places  on  the  Wednesday  evenings,  they  unanimously 
said  that  they  would  prefer  very  much,  in  the  meantime, 
and  until  the  class  was  fairly  established,  to  take  both 
the  evenings,  as  they  thought  it  would  cause  confusion 
at  first  to  have  an  alternation  of  ladies.  I  was  only 
too  thankful  to  find  that  this  was  the  light  in  which 
they  regarded  the  class,  and  I  may  mention  here,  as  a 
proof  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  class  gave  to  teachers 
and  taught,  that  what  was  suggested  as  an  arrange- 
ment "  in  the  meantime  "  became  the  permanent  order 
of  its  management.  The  same  ladies  came  twice  a  week, 
and  every  week,  and  not  for  months  only,  but  for  years, 
and  although,  during  the  period  that  the  class  has 
been  in  existence,  there  have  been  several  changes,  by  re- 
moval, by  marriage,  by  death,  and  by  altered  family 
circumstances,  there  are  still  two  or  three,  after  nine 
years  have  passed  away,  who  are  as  regular  and  as  zealous 
as  they  were  at  first,  and  even  more  successful. 
To  be  continued. 
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vlIic  ftliUnicjljt  Fisit. 

By  the  Dowager  Lady  Liston  Foulis. 

"  T7ie  night  following  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said, 
Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of 
Mc  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  Ifwu  bear  witness  also  at 
Rome." — Acts  xxiii.  11. 

TN  the  Castle  of  Antouia,  which  overlooked  the 
-*-  Temple  Courts,  Saint  Paul  lay  imprisoned.  He 
had  just  passed  through  two  daya  of  terrible  danger 
and  uproar.  Twice  he  had  been  rescued  by  Roman 
promptitude  from  the  fanatical  rage  of  his  own 
countrymen.  And  now  as  he  lay,  on  some  hard  mat 
perchance,  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  bruised,  and  weary, 
and  sad,  where  would  his  thoughts  be  1  Did  they  go 
back  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  form  themselves 
into  such  words  as  these  ? — "  Ah,  I  did  not  act  as 
my  dear  Master  did  when  they  smote  Him  on  the 
face  ;  I  spoke  unadvisedly  with  my  lips  ; "  though, 
methiuks,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  utterance, 
a  cry  for  pardon  would  ascend,  followed  by  the 
petition,  "  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth  ; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 

But  suddenly,  he  finds  the  soldier  to  whom  he  is 
chained  is  not  his  only  companion  in  the  cell.  A 
glorious,  radiant  Form  is  at  his  side.  How  shall  we 
describe  the  Visitor  1  By  what  name  shall  we  call 
Him  1  The  King  of  Glory  !  The  Man  of  Sorrows  ! 
The  Prince  of  Peace  !  The  Crucified  One  !  The  Al- 
together Lovely !    The  Risen  and  Ascended  Saviour ! 

In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  He 
comes,  with  words  of  cheer  and  comfort.  Just  in 
the  time  of  need  He  comes.  Not  in  the  "  whirl- 
wind "  or  in  the  "  earthquake "  of  these  days  of 
terror.  But  after  the  fiery  trial  is  over,  His 
"  still,  small  voice  "  is  heard. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer." 

The  very  words  might  tell  the  Speaker !  They  had 
floated  on  the  stormy  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  calmed 
the  troubled  hearts  of  His  disciples.  They  had  come 
with  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  palsied  one.  And 
many  a  time  in  St.  Paul's  own  experience  had  the 
counterpart  of  these  loving  words,  "  Fear  not," 
brought  comfort  and  peace.  Surely  they  must 
have  sounded  like  sweetest  music  in  his  ear  now, 
and  been  engraven  on  his  heart  for  ever.  We  find 
him  proving  this  on  his  voyage  to  Rome ;  for  he  used 
the  same  words  in  comforting  his  companions  in 
danger.     "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  he  says  twice  over. 

"PauL"  He  is  named,  you  see  ;  very  touching 
this.  The  first  time  the  Lord  addressed  him  it 
was,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Mel"  No 
words  of  "  cheer  "  then.     How  different  now  ! 

"  Paul,  as  thou  hast  testified  of  Me,"  etc.  As  if 
He  had  said,  "  I  have  seen  all  thou  hast  done  and 
suffered  for  Me  ;  I  was  with  thee  in  the  Temple, 
I  was  with  thee  on  the  stairs ;  in  the  Council  I 
was  by  thee,  and  now  I  have  come  to  comfort,  and 
cheer,  and  strengthen  thee.     Be  of  good  cheer." 

How  the  pain  of  bruises  and  the  beating  would 
vanish  at  the  presence  of  his  Lord  !  One  can  fancy 
when  the  brethren  came  to  see  him  at  daybreak,  and 


asked  how  his  poor  body  was,  he  would  say,  "  Oh, 
my  bruises  and  pains  !  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
them ;  I  have  seen  the  Lord !  His  presence  lighted 
up  the  prison,  and  made  my  hard  bed  feel  like 
down.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  have  gone  back  with  Him 
to  heaven  j  but  He  says  I  am  to  witness  for  Him 
at  Rome,  and  what  would  I  not  suffer  for  Him 
who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me  !" 

There  are  most  cheering,  comforting  lessons  for 
us  in  this  midnight  visit.  It  also  suggests  very 
solemn  questions  wherewith  to  test  ourselves. 

1.  At  the  right  time  and  place — the  time  of 
need — the  Lord  manifests  Himself  to  His  children. 
Not  now  in  visible  form,  but  in  special  fellow- 
ship and  sense  of  His  presence.  How  many  of  His 
afflicted  ones  can  bear  witness  to  this  ! 

2.  The  Lord  would  not  have  His  children  sad. 
He  likes  us  to  be  happy  Christians.  "  Joyful " 
even  "  in  tribulation." 

3.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  : — Suppose 
the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  at  my  bed  to-night,  what 
would  His  greeting  be  ?  Would  the  visit  be  to  me 
one  of  unutterable  joy  and  comfort  1  or  should  I 
be  afraid  to  meet  His  eye  1  Could  He  say  to  me, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer  :  as  thou  hast  testified  of  Me  in 
the  sphere  where  I  have  placed  thee,  so  must  thou 
witness  for  Me  elsewhere  "  1  Will  my  testifying  of 
Christ  bear  repeating  1 

4.  The  Lord  can  only  bring  such  words  of 
"  cheer "  to  those  to  whom  He  has  already  said, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer :  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
We  must  have  begun  the  Christian  "  life  "  before 
we  can  do  "work"  for  Christ. 

Have  we  asked  Him  for  this  forgiveness  1  If 
not,  ask  it  now,  and  we  cannot  ask  in  vain ;  for 
Jesus  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever  " — the  same  loving  Saviour,  ready  to  pardon, 
and  cheer,  and  bless. 

"  Dear  Saviour,  let  me  hear,  as  if  from  heaven, 
'  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  : ' 
Then  will  I  hail  Thy  visit  in  the  night ; 
Then  will  Thy  presence  cheer,  and  all  be  light. " 

A  Sunday  Scholar. — In  visiting  the  hospital  I  found 
a  little  fellow  who  was  very  ill  of  an  incurable  disease. 
Everything  almost  in  the  boy's  home  life  had  been 
against  his  either  knowing  good  or  loving  it ;  but  he  had 
been  an  attender  at  the  Sunday  School.  Without  that 
attendance  I  believe  he  would  have  remained  almost 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  God,  unless  it  were  to  take  it  in 
vain  ;  and  apart  from  the  texts  and  hymns  of  the 
Sunday  School  I  fear  he  would  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  His  love.  But  from  off  his  bed  of  sore  suffering  the 
boy  was  able  to  speak  to  me  with  a  hope  and  a  con- 
fidence which  many  an  older  person  might  well  desire 
and  envy.  His  memory,  which  might  well  have  been 
choked  with  the  weeds  of  sinful  words,  was  quick  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  sweetest  songs  that  Sunday  School 
teachers  love  to  impart  to  the  children,  and  his  heart, 
set  as  it  was  upon  an  early  seeing  of  God,  quailed  not 
for  a  moment  in  prospect  of  all  that  might  occur  between. 
It  pleased  God  to  call  the  little  fellow  home  within  a 
few  days  after  I  had  spoken  with  him  ;  but  I  thought  to 
myself  I  would  write  a  line  or  two  in  our  Magazine  about 
him,  that  teachers  once  more  might  learn  from  such  a 
deathbed  the  one  lesson — Persevere. —  Wallacctown  {Ayr) 
Parish  Magazine. 
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K\}t  Uautiois. 

By  the  Eev.  Wm.  Eobektson,  D.D.,  New  Greyfriars. 
Concluded  from  Maij. 

FROM  this  period  Vaudois  history  declines  in 
interest.  Though  oppressed  by  many  vexations, 
laws,  and  regulations,  they  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  open  and  bloody  persecution.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government,  however,  still  continued  to  be 
marked  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  faith  of 
treaties.  In  1718  the  valley  of  Pragela  was  ceded 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  express  stipulation 
that  the  rights  of  his  Protestant  subjects  should 
be  respected.  But  instead  of  fulfilling  this  obliga- 
tion, the  whole  Protestant  inhabitants  were  immedi- 
ately expelled,  and  the  Vaudois  Church  extirpated 
in  the  valley.  In  1729  a  horrible  gunpowder  plot 
to  blow  up  the  Church  of  Villaro,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  for  worship,  by  means  of  a  train 
from  a  neighbouring  monastery,  was  providentially 
frustrated.  In  1796  a  second  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  planned  for  the  destruction  of 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Giovanni  and  La  Torre, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  men  were  absent 
with  the  army  on  the  frontier.  But  fortunately 
intimation  of  this  fiendish  conspiracy  reached  the 
Vaudois  soldiers,  who,  immediately  abandoning  their 
military  duties,  hurried  home,  and,  after  a  march  of 
breathless  haste,  such  as  flesh  and  blood  could 
hardly  have  accomplished,  except  under  the  spur 
of  agonised  apprehension,  they  arrived  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  slaughter  was  to  have  commenced. 
Evidence  of  this  plot,  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators, was  laid  before  the  Government,  but,  to 
their  infinite  disgrace,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
while  Colonel  Godin,  through  whose  promptitude 
the  conspiracy  had  been  foiled,  was  tried  for  leaving 
his  post,  and  though  acquitted,  was  superseded  in 
his  command.  When  Piedmont  became  an  append- 
age of  the  vast  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  Vaudois 
were  treated  with  marked  liberality  and  kindness 
by  their  new  sovereign.  The  determined  gallantry 
of  this  brave  people  in  defence  of  their  mountains, 
though  displayed  against  his  own  troops,  seems  to 
have  won  the  favour  of  the  great  warrior.  By  his 
directions  they  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  their  Romish  fellow-subjects,  their 
pastors  were  enrolled  with  the  clergy  of  the  French 
dominions,  and  lands  were  allotted  for  their  main- 
tenance. This  bright  season  of  liberality  was  of 
short  duration,  for  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Piedmont  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  the 
reign  of  bigotry  was  again  felt  in  the  valleys. 
Their  privileges  were  abridged,  their  disabilities 
renewed,  the  provision  for  their  clergy  withdrawn, 
and  fresh  regulations  of  a  most  cruel  and  degrading 
character  were  imposed.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
priest  and  magistrate  united  in  heaping  insult  and 
wrong  on  pastors  and  people  whenever  opportunity 
occurred.  I  was  myself  cognisant  of  cases  of  this 
description,  sufficient  to  make  one's  blood   boil. 


The  revival  of  an  ancient  edict  was  also  contem- 
plated, the  result  of  which,  if  carried  into  execution, 
would  have  been  to  expel  from  the  valleys  every 
one  who  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  Romish  religion. 
The  people  were  struck  with  consternation,  but  the 
danger  was  averted,  it  is  said,  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  am- 
bassador adopted  a  lofty  tone,  reminding  one  of 
the  indignant  language  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland. 
Oppressive  measures  were  nevertheless  still  pursued 
of  a  kind  to  create  amazement  as  being  possible  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  European 
light  and  civilisation.  A  letter  which  I  received 
at  that  time  from  General  Beckwith,  their  illustri- 
ous and  never-failing  friend,  contained  the  following 
passage — "  There  is  a  most  alarming  scheme  on  hand 
with  regard  to  our  poor  people.  Those  who  have 
lands  outside  the  valleys  are  warned  to  be  off,  but 
nothing  is  given  them  in  writing.  But  the  edict  which 
I  dread  most  is  that  which  enables  the  Roman 
clergy  to  get  hold  of  the  children  of  the  ages  of  ten 
or  twelve.  Poor  children,  half-starved,  are  inveigled 
into  the  Hospice  at  Pignerol,  and  when  they  are 
produced,  after  a  hundred  subterfuges,  they  are  made 
to  say  that  they  wish  to  remain  there.  Of  all  the 
edicts  this  is-  the  most  iniquitous.  I  am  surprised 
that  our  people  are  so  little  terrified.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  firmness  and  principle  which  is  de- 
lightful. Even  the  women  look  calmly  on,  preparing 
for  the  worst."  It  was  at  this  period  of  their  history 
that  I  first  became  personally  acquainted  with  them, 
viz.in  1842.  At  the  instigation  of  General  Beckwith, 
I  traversed  their  mountains  on  foot,  visiting  their 
churches  and  schools,  and  accepting  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality of  the  Vaudois  Manse  (presbytere).  "  You 
have  no  idea,"  said  the  General,  "  how  much  our  poor 
people  will  be  encouraged  by  hearing  that  a  Scotch 
minister  is  visiting  them."  Though  at  that  time 
Scotland  had  not  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
affairs,  the  Vaudois  had  been  taught  to  regard  us  as 
their  friends.  They  knew  that  we  held  the  same  re- 
ligious creed,  and  that  our  form  of  worship  and  Pres- 
byterian Church  Government  were  in  many  respects 
similar,  and  while  they  longed  for  a  closer  intimacy 
and  intercourse,  they  never  imagined  that  we  could 
be  indifferent  to  their  sufferings  if  only  we  were 
made  acquainted  with  them.  Hence  the  warmth 
of  my  reception  wherever  I  announced  myself  as  a 
"  pasteur  e'cossais  "  and  a  friend  of  Colonel  Beckwith. 
I  found  them  sadly  crushed  down  and  disheartened. 
One  aged  pastor  whom  I  visited  told  me  with  a 
bleeding  heart  of  the  cruel  and  brutal  insults  to 
which  he  and  his  family  had  just  been  subjected. 
But  their  ancestral  courage  and  firmness  did  not 
desert  them,  and  they  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  with  a  determination  which  neither  insult 
nor  injury,  threats  nor  oppressions,  could  shake.  In 
this  they  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  an  English  gentleman,  one  of  the 
noblest  Christian  characters  it  was  ever  my  privi- 
lege to  know — I   mean  the  late   General,   then 
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Colonel  Beekwith.  As  a  British  officer  lie  had 
gained  groat  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War.  If 
I  do  not  mistake,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  a  limb.  Guided 
by  Divine  Providence,  he  visited  Italy  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  and  happening  by  accident,  as 
it  is  called,  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Gilly's  Waldeusian 
Researches,  he  was  induced  to  turn  aside  into  the 
valleys,  and  there,  with  brief  intervals,  he  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-five  years  of  a  singularly  useful  and 
honoured  life.  He  was  truly  a  man  raised  up  by 
Divine  Providence  in  the  time  of  need.  His  life 
and  fortune  were  devoted  to  the  Vaudois.  The 
deep-seated  enthusiasm  with  which  he  espoused 
their  cause,  always  under  the  control  of  powerfid 
self-restraint  and  of  a  calm  practical  mind  largely 
endowed  with  common  sense,  rendered  him  admirably 
fitted  to  influence  and  guide  the  people  of  his  adop- 
tion at  this  period  of  danger.  But  his  influence 
was  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  that  the  hostile 
Government  of  Piedmont,  ever  on  the  watch,  could 
find  no  excuse  for  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
country.  He  was  prudently  desirous  to  keep  him- 
self ever  in  the  background.  Concluding  from  my 
letters  that  I  proposed  originating  some  public 
movement  on  their  behalf,  he  wrote  me  on  one 
occasion,  "  Whatever  you  do,  remember  that  my 
name  must  on  no  account  be  publicly  mentioned  or 
even  alluded  to."  He  built  them  schools,  churches, 
dwellings  for  their  professors  and  teachers.  He 
encouraged  them,  counselled  them,  and  above  all 
gave  them  the  example  of  a  noble,  self-denying, 
Christian  life.  Oh  how  his  memory  is  cherished 
among  them  !  How  they  love  the  very  name  of 
Beekwith  !  With  what  respect  and  affection  they 
hedged  round  his  young  widow — herself  a  native  of 
the  valleys — and  his  infant  daughter  Charlotte ! 
He  died  at  La  Tour  on  the  16th  July  1862.  On 
the  18th  May  1865  I  was  present  in  the  cemetery 
of  La  Tour,  when  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  was  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude  of  both  Vaudois  and  foreigners.  It  was 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 
His  estimable  widow  and  only  child  have  resided 
there  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  short  visits 
to  his  relations  in  England.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  one  incident  showing  how  affectionately 
he  is  remembered.  Shortly  after  his  death  I  was 
present  at  their  annual  Synod  or  General  Assembly. 
As  usual,  I  was  invited  to  address  them.  I  could 
not  but  allude  to  my  friendship  and  love  for  him 
who  had  been  lately  removed  from  them.  When 
I  sat  down,  a  tall  old  man  rose  from  the  middle  of 
the  congregation,  and  coming  up  to  me,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  which  he  held  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  sir, 
but  I  wished  to  tell  my  wife  and  children  that  I 
had  held  by  the  hand  a  friend  of  General  Beekwith." 
Such,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  Vaudois 
Church  up  to  the  year  1848.     "  Until  now,"  said  a 


leading  article  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
daily  papers,  "  Until  now,  this  gallant  garrison  of 
pure  Christianity  continued  to  be  harassed  and 
assaulted,  insulted  and  oppressed,  until  Italy  won 
her  liberty.  The  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino 
raised  the  siege  of  sixteen  centuries.  Poor,  few, 
hardly  known,  but  noble  with  the  long  history  of  na- 
tional martyrdom,  the  Waldenses  have  kept  the  faith 
to  the  end — a  Protestant  Church  older  than  Rome, 
and  perhaps  destined  to  teach  her  the  doctrines  of 
a  pure  Christianity."  A  singular  retribution  it  will 
be,  and  in  beautiful  harmony  with  God's  method 
of  working,  if  this  little  Church,  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  persecuted  by  Rome,  should  become  the 
engine  of  overturning  the  Papal  power  in  Italy, 
and  should  repay  to  Italy  all  the  horrors  which 
Italy  inflicted  on  her  by  conveying  to  the  Italian 
people  the  pure  word  of  the  living  God.  Is  it 
not  a  marvellous  thing  that  this  little  Christian 
community,  with  a  gross  population  of  22,000  souls, 
presided  over  by  1 7  pastors,  in  the  midst  of  utter 
weakness  and  absolute  penury  so  great  that  she  has 
all  along  depended  on  foreign  aid  for  the  support  of 
her  own  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  should  already, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  have  actually  over- 
spread Italy  and  Sicily  with  a  network  of  active 
missions]  In  1848  the  Vaudois  Church  "com- 
prised only  18  ordained  ministers,  15  churches,  and 
few  schools  worth  mentioning.  But  having  resumed 
the  missionary  work,  it  now  (1878)  offers  the  follow- 
ing: 54  churches,  24  missionary  stations,  62  places 
periodically  visited,  14,660  communicants,  a  Theo- 
logical Hall  with  3  professors  and  15  students,  a 
College  with  7  professors  and  75  scholars,  a  Normal 
School  with  2  professors  and  72  scholars,  a  Gram- 
mar School  with  2  professors  and  32  scholars,  3 
hospitals,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  an  Industrial  School, 
253  primary  day  schools  with  6462  scholars,  163 
Sunday  Schools  with  4369  scholars,  7  emeritus 
pastors,  50  ordained  ministers  in  active  service,  15 
evangelists,  30  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools, 
7  colporteurs,  and  several  religious  journals."1 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
to  our  .common  Christianity  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  evangelisation,  which  it  appears  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  has  laid  upon  this  little  Christian 
community  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont.  Almost 
miraculously  preserved  from  destruction  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  now  at  length  called  by  a  wonderful 
providence  to  enter  on  and  carry  forward  the  gigan- 
tic work  of  evangelising  a  great  nation,  while  her 
own  absolute  poverty  seemed  utterly  to  disqualify 
her  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  Waldeusian  Church, 
by  her  very  existence  and  present  position,  virtually 
presents  what  we  trust  will  prove  an  irresistible 
appeal  for  aid  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ.  Scotland 
has  come  nobly  to  the  front.  The  Italian  Evangeli- 
sation Society — the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
at  La  Tour  by  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  late  Dr. 
M'Ewan  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, 

1  Professor  Comba — ""Who  are  the  Waldenses  ?" 
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Mr.  Guthrie  of  Liberton,  and  myself,  in 
1865 — has  borne  golden  fruit.  But  in  our 
zeal  for  the  Mission  work  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  overlooked  what  is  of  press- 
ing importance — the  circumstances  of  the 
native  pastors  themselves.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  real  condition  I 
visited  La  Tour  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
Synod  in  September  1877,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  by  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries. It  appears  that  the  income  from 
all  sources  received  by  these  devoted  men 
does  not  amount  to  £60  a  year  each. 
Even  when  the  price  of  provisions  was 
low,  this  barely  raised  them  above  want, 
but  now  that  the  cost  of  living  has  there, 
as  everywhere  else,  been  immensely  in- 
creased, their  position  has  become  a  singu- 
larly painful  one,  so  much  so  as  almost 
to  place  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
in  danger.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  young  men  of  talent  and  education 
will  readdy  devote  themselves  to  a  minis- 
try which  promises  only  hard  work  and 
starvation  ;  so  that,  unless  sister  churches 
come  to  their  aid,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  noble  old  fortress, 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  has  hurled 
back  the  fierce  assaults  of  Rome,  aided 
by  all  the  military  power  of  France  and 
Piedmont,  may  ultimately  be  sapped  and 
mined  and  crushed  by  poverty.  On  my 
return,  I  appealed  to  the  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence Committee  of  the  General  Pres- 
byterian Councd,  who  most  loyally  and 
heartily  undertook  to  raise  a  sum  which, 
when  invested,  would  increase  the  salaries 
of  pastors  and  professors  by  £20  a  year 
each.  The  Committee  have  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  churches,  and  the  sympathy 
they  have  everywhere  received  leaves  no 
ground  to  doubt  of  ultimate  success  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  movement  in  Scotland 
has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
movement  in  the  Valleys  themselves,  which 
has  prospered  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Church  of  England  is  about 
again  to  take  up  the  cause  which  she  for- 
merly so  nobly  supported,  and  we  look 
for  the  speedy  resuscitation  of  Dr. 
Gdly's  Waldensian  Committee.  We  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  the  time-honoured 
motto  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  Lux 
lucet  in  tenebris,  shall  continue  to  describe 
both  her  character  and  her  work,  until 
through  her  Missions  the  darkness  of 
Popish  ignorance  and  superstition  in  Italy 
has  altogether  disappeared.  God  grant 
it  for  the  glory  of  His  own  great  name, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  theirs. 


Wqz  Uotccs  of  tijc  ©fjtltum 

TT1IS  the  voices  of  the  children  !  I  may  not  see  them  now, 
-*-     Nor  feel  their  little  tender  touch  smoothing  this  weary  brow  ; 
Yet  wave  on  wave  of  happy  sound  breaks  o'er  this  listening  heart, 
And  lifts  it  from  its  loneliness  to  take  with  them  a  part. 

Dear  voices  of  the  children,  how  true  and  sweet  they  ring  ! 
Sweeter  than  burst  of  early  song  that  greets  the  genial  spring, 
When  birds  amongst  the  budding  trees  feel  its  soft  breezes  blow, 
And  see  the  flush  of  flowers  that  spread  in  gladdening  bloom  below. 

No,  nothing  on  this  earth  of  ours  is  like  that  joyous  sound  ; 
'Tis  like  what  seems  to  fancy's  dream  sometimes  to  circle  round — 
The  sweep  of  angels  in  their  flight,  leaving  upon  the  ear 
The  music  of  that  holy  home,  far  off,  yet  ever  near. 

For  heaven  is  near  us  when  we  hear  pure  children  as  they  play  ; 
Was  not  our  Lord  Himself  a  Child  upon  this  earthly  way  ? 
And  bent  He  not  His  brows  benign  upon  the  babes  that  sought 
A  blessing  from  those  bounteous  Hands  by  which  all  worlds  were 
wrought  ? 

Thank  God  for  happy  children  !  and  for  the  tuneful  voice 
Of  guileless  childhood  in  its  mirth  bidding  the  heart  rejoice. 
Christ,  call  these  little  ones  to  Thee  to  catch  Thy  likeness  fair, 
Then  grow  and  brighten  till  they  shine  in  star-like  splendour  there, 

Where  children,  and  all  childlike  souls,  who  fight  the  faithful  fight 
For  Thee  against  the  Evil  One,  shall  walk  with  Thee  in  white 
For  ever,  and  for  evermore,  in  that  bright  land  above, 
Singing  at  last  a  sweeter  song,  and  dwelling  in  God's  love  ! 

A.  M.  B. 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG:— THE  LITTLE  HUNCHBACKED  MAIDEN. 


(Tin-  iLtttlr  H?unci)barfcrti  iflatorn. 


From  thk  German. 


QNCE  upon  a 
"  time  there  was 
a  woman  who  had 
but  one  child,  a  little 
daughter.  She  was 
a  very  little  thing, 
and  very  pale,  and 
not,  indeed,  quite 
like  other  children ; 
for  when  she  went 
out  with  her  mother 
the  people  would  often  stop  and  stare  after  her, 
and  mutter  something  to  themselves.  But  when 
the  little  maiden  asked  her  mother  why  the  people 
looked  at  her  so  strangely,  her  mother  always  re- 
plied, "  It  is  because  thou  hast  such  a  charming 
little  dress  on ;"  and  the  child  was  satisfied.  But 
when  they  reached  the  house  again,  the  mother 
would  take  her  little  one  to  her  bosom  and  kiss 
her  over  and  over  again,  and  cry,  "  Thou  dear, 
sweet  little  heart's  angel !  What  will  become  of  thee 
once  I  am  dead  ?  Nobody  knows  what  a  dear 
little  angel  thou  art ;  no,  not  even  thy  father !" 

Now  after  a  time  the  mother  fell  suddenly  ill, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  she  died.  Then  the  father 
of  the  little  maiden  threw  himself  distracted  upon 
the  bier  and  wished  that  he  was  dead  and  gone. 
But  his  friends  spoke  to  him,  and  cheered  him,  and 
a  year  afterwards  he  took  another  wife,  prettier, 
younger,  and  richer  than  the  first ;  ah  !  but  not 
half  so  good. 

And  all  the  time  since  her  mother  died,  from 
morning  till  night,  every  day,  the  little  maiden  sat 
at  the  wiudow-sill ;  for  she  could  get  no  one  to  go 
out  with  her.  She  was  even  paler  than  before,  and 
iu  the  whole  year's  time  she  had  not  grown  an  inch. 
But  when  the  new  mother  came  to  the  house  the 
little  maiden  whispered  to  herself,  "  Soon  wilt  thou 
again  be  walking  through  the  town  and  along  the 
pleasant  roads  in  the  merry  sunshine,  where  the 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  grow,  and  where  the 
crowds  of  gaily  dressed  people  are."  For  she  lived  in 
a  narrow  little  alley,  into  which  the  sunlight  seldom 
shone,  and  where,  if  one  sat  at  the  window-sill,  one 
could  see  only  a  patch  of  blue  sky  no  bigger  than 
a  pocket-handkerchief.  The  new  mother  went  out, 
indeed,  every  day,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  she 
wore  always  a  beautifully  coloured  shawl,   much 


finer  than  any  that  the  old  mother  ever  had  ;  but 
the  little  maiden  she  never  took  out  with  her. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  little  maiden  took  courage, 
and  begged  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  taken 
out  for  a  walk ;  but  the  new  mother  refused  her 
bluntly,  and  said,  "  Thou  art  not  quite  right  in  thy 
mind  !  What  would  the  people  think  were  I  to  be 
seen  with  thee  ?  Thou  art  quite  hunchbacked. 
Hunchbacked  children  never  go  out  for  a  walk, 
they  always  stay  at  home." 

On  bearing  this  the  little  maiden  became  quite 
still,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  mother  went  out  of 
the  house  she  climbed  upon  a  stool  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass ;  and,  truly,  she  was  hunch- 
backed, sadly  hunchbacked  !  Then  she  sat  herself 
down  once  more  on  her  seat  at  the  window-sill,  and 
gazed  on  the  street  below,  and  thought  of  her  good 
old  mother,  who  had  taken  her  out  every  day. 
Then  she  thought  again  of  her  hunch. 

"  What  can  there  be  in  it,  I  wonder  !"  said  she 
to  herself;  "  there  must  surely  be  something  in  such 
a  hunch." 

And  the  summer  passed,  and  when  the  winter 
was  come,  the  little  maiden  was  paler  than  ever, 
and  so  feeble  grown  that  she  could  no  longer  sit  up 
by  the  window-sill,  but  had  to  lie  all  day  in  bed. 
And  when  the  first  green  blades  of  the  snowdrops 
began  to  peer  through  the  earth  her  good  old 
mother  came  to  her  one  night  and  told  her  how 
bright  and  glorious  it  was  in  heaven. 

Next  morning  the  little  maiden  was  dead. 

"Don't  cry,  husband  !"  said  the  new  mother; 
"  it  is  best  for  the  poor  child  to  be  so."  And  the 
husband  answered  never  a  word,  but  bowed  his 
head  in  silence. 

Now,  when  they  had  buried  the  little  maiden, 
there  came  an  angel  from  heaven  on  great  white 
wings  like  a  swan's,  and  stood  at  the  grave  and 
knocked  as  if  it  had  been  a  door ;  and  the  little 
maiden  immediately  came  forth  from  the  grave, 
and  the  angel  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  take 
her  back  with  him  to  her  mother  in  heaven.  Then 
the  little  maiden  trembling  asked  if  hunchbacked 
children  went  to  heaven  too.  She  could  not 
imagine  it  at  all,  because  in  heaven  it  was  all  so 
beautiful  and  fair. 

But  the  angel  answered,  "  Thou  dear,  good, 
little  child,  thou  art  no  longer  hunchbacked  !"  and 
he  touched  her  on  the  back  with  his  shining  hand. 
As  he  did  so,  the  old,  ugly  hunch  tumbled  off  like 
a  huge,  empty  shell.  And  what  do  you  think 
was  inside  1 

Two  lovely  white  angel-wings  !  These  the  little 
maiden  spread  out  as  if  she  had  always  known  how 
to  fly,  and  with  the  angel  she  passed  away  through 
the  bright  sunshine  into  the  blue  sky  above.  And 
there,  on  one  of  the  highest  places  in  heaven, 
with  her  arms  stretched  out  towards  her,  sat  her 
good  old  mother.  And  the  little  maiden  flew 
straight  into  her  bosom. 

FfifeRE  o'  Jacques. 
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Arrangements  for  August  and  September. 

Duki:ng  August  and  September  the  Congregations  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  Bernard's  will  unite  as  they  have  done 
with  much  comfort  and  advantage  for  several  years.  For 
the  first  four  Sabbaths  of  August  the  FORENOON  Ser- 
vice will  be  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  AFTERNOON 
Service  in  St.  Bernard's.  Thereafter,  on  the  fifth  Sab- 
bath in  August,  and  during  the  whole  of  September,  the 
FORENOON  and  AFTERNOON  Services  will  be  in  St. 
Bernard's,  as  at  that  time  St.  Stephen's  will  be  closed 
for  alterations. 

Mr.  M'Murtrie  intends,  God  willing,  to  conduct  the 
Service  in  both  Churches  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  August, 
while  Mr.  Macleod  will  officiate  in  St.  Bernard's  Forenoon 
and  Afternoon  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  will  be 
administered 

Any  case  requiring  special  attention  should  be  inti- 
mated to  the  Assistant,  Mr.  Turnbull,  whose  address  is 
16  St.  Vincent  Street. 

The  Services  in  Home  Lane  will  be  discontinued  for 
the  present.  The  Sabbath  Evening  Meeting  in  the  Mis- 
sion Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  will  be  continued.  Hour,  7 
o'clock. 

The  Parish.  Schools. 

These  Schools  were  closed  for  the  holidays  on  the  22d 
July.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been 
very  large.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  the  matter  of  education,  that  the  schools  con- 
tinue to  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  parish 
and  neighbourhood  not  less  than  in  former  years.  The 
Report  of  H.M.  Inspector  for  this  year  is  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  all  departments  continue  to  be  taught 
with  efficiency  and  care.  For  some  time  back  the  Girls' 
School  has  been  placed  at  some  disadvantage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamented  illness  of  Miss  MacLellan,  who, 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years,  has  discharged  her 
duties  as  Head  Mistress,  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Kirk-Session  and  all  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Schools.  Unfortunately  the  state  of  her  health  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  resign  her  position,  and 
we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  con- 
scientious and  able  teacher.  She  will  be  succeeded  by 
Miss  Jane  Fairlie,  of  whose  ability  and  experience  the 
Managers  have  received  the  most  satisfactory  accounts. 
For  three  years  Miss  Fairlie  was  a  teacher  in  the  Practis- 
ing School  of  the  Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland  Training 
College.  Recently  she  has  had  charge  of  the  Girls  and 
Industrial  Department  in  Milne's  Institution,  Fochabers. 
In  both  these  situations  she  has  discharged  her  duties  with 


singular  efficiency,  and  those  best  qualified  to  judge  speak 
of  her  character  and  abilities  as  a  teacher  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise.  We  have  therefore  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  in  Miss  Fairlie  we  have  obtained  a  worthy 
successor  to  Miss  MacLellan. 

The  Schools  were  examined  in  Religious  Knowledge  by 
the  Kirk-Session  on  the  20th  of  July.  On  the  21st  and 
22d  the  usual  Examinations  took  place,  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  parents  and  friends,  and  a  Sermon  was 
preached  to  the  whole  School  in  the  Parish  Church  by 
Mr.  Macleod  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  from  3  John  4. 

The  6th  of  September  has  been  fixed  for  re-opening. 

The  Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Sabbath  Schools  have  been  closed  for  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  During  the  past  year  the 
attendance,  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  remarkably  regular.  The  Congregation  are 
under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  give  their  services  in  this  important  work. 
Year  by  year  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School  grows  in 
importance,  and  demands,  in  ever-increasing  measure, 
the  best  effort  and  intelligence  of  the  Church.  At  the 
Schools  in  Brunswick  Street  and  Home  Lane  about 
600  children  are  in  attendance.  This  year,  on  the  18th 
July,  the  various  classes  attended  a  special  Service  in 
St.  Stephen's.  The  day  was  one  of  the  wettest  of  the 
season,  but  notwithstanding  the  attendance  was  large, 
and  all  present  must  have  been  struck  by  the  good  order 
and  attention  of  the  children. 

The  Annual  Excursion  took  place  on  the  23d.  The 
party,  numbering  in  all  about  740,  were  conveyed  by 
special  train  to  South  Queensferry,  and  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hopetoun  House, 
where  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent. 


"  They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  slightly,  saying,  Peace,  peace;  wJien  there  is 
no  peace. — Jeremiah  vi.  14. 

' '  We  propose  to  consider  when  it  is  that  the  wound 
of  the  soul  is  really  healed,  when  the  words  peace,  peace, 
may  be  truly  spoken,  because  there  is  peace.  These 
words  are  used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  '  The  ambassadors 
of  peace  shall  weep  bitterly. '  This  does  not  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  message  of  which  they  are  the  bearers, 
which  is  one  of  joy  because  it  is  one  of  peace  ;  but  it  is 
too  well  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  their  message  is  received.  It  is  delightful  to  be 
the  bearers  of  good  news,  of  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  hie  forth  to  a  congregation  of  men  in 
whose  welfare  we  feel  interested,  and  to  know  that  we 
have  tidings  for  them  from  God,  which  cannot  birt  fill 
them  with  gratitude  and  joy  if  they  receive  them  as 
true  ;  and  which  are  true  because  God  hath  spoken  them. 
And  this  is  really  our  situation.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  died  to  save  sinners.  We  know  that  we 
are  entitled  to  say  to  one  and  all  of  you  confidently,  He 
was  wounded  for  your  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for 
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your  iniquities.      We  know  that  we  are  authorised  "to4 
declare  unto  you  that  God's  gift  to  all  of  you  is  eternal 

life,  and  this  lite  is  in  His  Sun.  We  know  that  it' you 
consider,  and  understand,  and  believe  our  message,  you 
must  forthwith  rejoioe  in  the  Lord  as  your  righteousness, 
and  your  joj  no  man  will  take  from  you.  We  are  as- 
sured that  if  you  once  understood  and  believed  the  love 
which  God  has  shown  to  you,  all  doubts,  fears,  and 
hesitations  about  drawing  near  to  Him  would  vanish 
— you  would  immediately  rejoice  to  approach  Him  as 
your  reconciled  Father  in  Christ  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
youi  light  of  the  divine  love,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
saw  clearly  what  God  has  done  for  you,  that  joy  and 
gladness  would  spread  within  you,  and  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing would  tlee  away.  All  this  we  now  declare  concern- 
ing the  message  with  which  God  honours  us  ;  that  it 
contains  within  itself  what  must  rejoice  the  heart  that 
receives  it  as  true,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  finds 
that  heart  — that  coming  to  the  King  upon  the  throne, 
accompanied  by  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  he 
would  believe,  it  would  surround  him  with  a  light  and  a 
glory  of  a  new  kind,  which  would  cause  him  quite  to  for- 
get the  splendour  of  his  state,  and  eclipse  it,  as  the  light 
which  Paul  saw  at  noon-day  eclipsed  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  :  and  that  coming  to  the  prisoner  in  the  dungeon, 
it  would  make  him  forget  his  prison  and  his  chains,  and 
fill  him  with  a  gladness,  in  exchange  for  which  he  would 
not  be  content  to  receive  in  his  chains  the  empire  of  all 
the  earth  :  and  this  is  the  feeling  with  which  our  message 
is  delivered,  that  if  any  will  receive  it,  it  will  translate 
him.  not  from  poverty  to  riches — not  from  sickness  to 
health — not  from  any  one  outward  condition  to  another 
— but  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  serve  the  living  God.  This  we  are  assured  of, 
that  our  message,  if  any  will  believe  it,  must  produce 
this  change  ;  and  therefore  our  only  complaint  is  of  want 
of  faith.  But  this  complaint  we  have  to  make  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  joy  it  would  produce  if  received,  is  the 
pain  with  which  we' ask,  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  V 

"Is  it  not  then  a  dreadful  aggravation  of  your  sin, 
that  you  come  short  of  salvation  just  because  you  will 
not  believe  the  record  which  God  has  given  concerning 
His  Son  ?  -When  all  that  is  proposed  to  you  is  to  look 
and  see  what  God  has  done,  with  the  desire  of  reconciling 
yon  to  Himself — when  God's  dealings  towards  you  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  you  cannot  believe  the  account  you 
receive  of  them,  without  having  the  strangeness  that  is 
between  you  and  your  God  removed,  the  wound  of  your 
soul  healed,  and  your  peace  restored  with  God — when 
such  is  the  God  who  makes  manifest  His  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  wonder  the  ambassadors  of  God, 
coming  on  their  embassy  of  peace,  should  weep  bitterly 
for  those  who  will  not  receive  their  message  of  pardon 
and  love  from  the  Most  High.  ARE  YOU  SEN- 
SI  I'.LK  THAT  THERE  IS  NOTHING  BETWEEN 
YOU  AND  PERFECT  PEACE  BUT  UNBELIEF? 
Are  you  aware  that  it  is  because  you  are  not  be- 
lieving what  Cod  says  of  Christ  that  you  are  not  now 
rejoicing  in  Him  as  the  Lord  your  righteousness  ? ■  Are 
you  aware  that  the  peace  which  accompanies  simple 
believing  is  the  true  healing  of  the  wound  of  the  soul, 
while  every  other  semblance  of  peace  is  the  effect  of  heal- 
ing it  Brightly?  Are  you  aware  that  he  who  actually 
believes  thai  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwells  in  him, 
and  he  in  God  1  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  really  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  wounded  for  your  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  your  iniquities,  you  would  feel  that  your 
sins  wen-  pardoned,  nevermore  to  be  remembered  against 
you  ?  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  really  were  clothed 
witn  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  in 
Christ,  you  would  lie  with  boldness  approaching  a  throne 
of  grace,  that  you  might  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to 
in  time  of  need— that  you  would  be  dwelling  in  the 
light  of  Cud's  countenance— that  you  would  be  in  the 
numbei  of  thou-  sheep  who  know  the  voice  of  the  Good 


Shepherd,  and  who  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture  ? 
Do  you  see  that  believers  are  in  their  hearts  reconciled 
to  God  through  the  blood  of  His  Son,  so  that  the  peace 
between  the  soul  and  God,  which  sin  destroyed,  is  again 
restored ;  and  the  intercourse  which  should  subsist 
between  the  soul  and  its  Creator,  and  which  existed 
before  the  fall,  is  renewed  ;  and  that  God  becomes  in 
Christ  what  He  should  always  have  been,  the  object  of 
our  first  and  highest  love,  and  the  chosen  companion  of 
our  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  All  these  are  conse- 
quences of  simply  believing  the  love  which  God  has 
to  us." 


DISTRACTIONS  IN  PRAYER. 

Ah,  dearest  Lord  !  I  cannot  pray, 

My  fancy  is  not  free  ; 
Unmannerly  distractions  come, 

And  force  my  thoughts  from  Thee. 

The  world  that  looks  so  dull  all  day 

Glows  bright  on  me  at  prayer, 
And  plans  that  ask  no  thought  but  then 

Wake  up  and  meet  me  there. 

All  nature  one  full  fountain  seems 

Of  dreamy  sight  and  sound, 
Which,  when  1  kneel,  breaks  up  its  deeps, 

And  makes  a  deluge  round. 

Old  voices  murmur  in  my  ear, 

New  hopes  start  into  life, 
And  past  and  future  gaily  blend 

In  one  bewitching  strife. 

My  very  flesh  has  restless  fits  ; 

Sly  changeful  limbs  conspire 
With  all  these  phantoms  of  the  mind 

My  inner  self  to  tire. 

I  cannot  pray  ;  yet,  Lord,  Thou  know'st 

The  pain  it  is  to  me 
To  have  my  vainly  struggling  thoughts 

Thus  torn  away  from  Thee. 

Prayer  was  not  meant  for  luxury, 

Or  selfish  pastime  sweet ; 
It  is  the  prostrate  creature's  place 

At  his  Creator's  feet. 

Had  I,  dear  Lord,  no  pleasure  found 

But  in  the  thought  of  Thee, 
Prayer  would  have  come  unsought,  and  been 

A  truer  liberty. 

Yet  Thou  art  oft  most  present,  Lord  ! 

In  weak  distracted  prayer  : 
A  sinner  out  of  heart  with  self 

Most  often  finds  Thee  there. 

For  prayer  that  humbles,  sets  the  soul 

From  all  illusions  free, 
And  teaches  it  how  utterly, 

Dear  Lord  !  it  hangs  on  Thee. 

My  Saviour  !  why  should  I  complain, 

And  why  fear  aught  but  sin  ? 
Distractions  are  but  outward  things  ; 

Thy  peace  dwells  far  within. 

These  surface-troubles  come  and  go, 

Like  rufflings  of  the  sea  ; 
The  deeper  depth  is  out  of  reach 

To  all,  my  God,  but  Thee. 


AUGUST    1880. 


Sermon, 

THE  FIRST  GOSPEL  LESSON. 

By  the  late  Eev.  Archibald  Stewart,  D.D.,  Glasserton. 

"  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  Be- 
pent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. " — 
Matthew  iv.  17. 


A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  follow- 
ing sermon.  It  was  received  from  the  author 
only  a  week  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
very  suddenly  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, on  4th  July. 


WE  are  informed  in  the  12th  verse  of  this 
chapter,  that  when  Jesus  heard  of  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment,  He  departed  into  Galilee, 
and  there  commenced  His  public  ministry.  Then, 
the  Evangelist  tells  us,  the  prophet's  words  were 
fulfilled — "  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw 
great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up."  The 
Evangelist  informs  us  further,  what  was  the  great 
theme  of  our  Lord's  discourse  when  He  began  to 
preach  in  this  benighted  region  :  "  Eepent :  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand"  And  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  at 
what  point  in  the  system  of  divine  truth  Jesus  began 
to  preach.  It  would  not  have  answered  any  good 
end  to  discourse  to  the  yet  unconverted  Galileans 
on  some  point  of  Christian  experience,  or  on  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  in  the  soul.  Our  Lord  began  to 
preach  at  the  point  at  which  His  hearers,  sinners 
still  unconverted,  behoved  to  begin  to  learn ;  and 
that  was  at  the  great  practical  duty  of  repentance. 
Until  they  understood  what  it  is  to  repent,  and 
until  they  had  complied  with  the  exhortation  set- 
ting this  before  them  as  their  first  great  duty,  there 
was  nothing  else  in  religion  which,  to  any  good 
purpose,  they  could  either  understand  or  do. 

It  is  of  highest  importance  then  to  understand 
what  is  implied  in  this  repentance  which  our  Lord 
has  taught  us  to  regard  as  the  very  first  lesson  in 
the  religion  of  a  sinner.  Repentance  consists  in  a 
sinner's  heartily  turning  from  his  sins  unto  God,  with 
a  sincere  purpose  to  serve  Him.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  repentance  must  always  imply  and  presuppose 
faith  in  the  character  of  God  as  Lawgiver  and 
Judge.     Without  some  knowledge  of  the  divine 
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law,  got  through  the  conscience  or  through  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of 
sin ;  and  without  faith  in  this  law's  sacred  obliga- 
tion and  its  righteous  sanctions  of  reward  or 
punishment,  there  could  be  no  such  sense  or  feeling 
of  sin  upon  the  conscience  as  would  lead  a  man  to 
turn  from  it.  A  repentance  of  any  hind  must 
needs  imply  a  conviction  of  sin ;  and  a  conviction 
of  sin  presupposes  faith  in  the  holy  law  and 
righteous  government  of  God.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  true  repentance  must  imply  and  presuppose 
more  than  this.  The  view  of  God's  character  as  a 
righteous  Lawgiver  who  will  punish  the  guilty, 
though  it  might  constrain  a  man  to  forsake  sin  in 
its  outward  forms  through  fear  of  punishment, 
could  never  lead  him  to  turn  to  God  with  the 
feelings  of  a  true  penitent,  and  with  a  sincere  pur- 
pose to  serve  Him.  To  effect  this  another  influ- 
ence must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man.  It  is 
only  when,  along  with  that  faith  in  God's  righteous 
character  which  is  fitted  to  produce  a  true  convic- 
tion of  sin,  he  has  also  that  faith  in  God's  gracious 
character  which  leads  him  to  hope  in  God's  mercy, 
that  his  repentance  will  be  really  a  "  repentance 
toward  God." 

It  must  be  seen  then  that  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  repentance  implies 
some  knowledge  of  God's  method  of  reconciling 
sinners  to  Himself.  If  repentance  be  a  turning 
from  sin  unto  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  His 
forgiveness  and  acceptance,  it  clearly  must  be  a 
turning  to  Him  by  that  one  and  only  way  of  access 
by  which  sinners  are  invited  and  warranted  to 
come  to  Him,  viz.  by  the  way  of  His  Son's  media- 
tion. "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life," 
says  Christ :  "  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  me."  A  repentance  toward  God,  which 
has  no  respect  or  reference  to  the  mediation  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  cannot  be  the  repentance  set 
forth  and  enjoined  in  the  gospel. 

There  is  thus  evidently  a  close  connection  be- 
tween gospel  repentance  and  gospel  faith :  they 
may  be  distinguished,  but  they  cannot  be  dis- 
joined. True  faith  always  issues  in  a  true  repent- 
ance ;  and  a  true  repentance  always  implies  and 
presupposes  true  faith.  Faith,  in  short,  supplies 
the  views  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  that  great 
Godward  movement  of  the  soul  which  the  term 
repentance  denotes. 

So  we  see  in  the  passage  before  us  that  cur 
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Lord  aiges  the  duty  of  repentance,   because  the 

lom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  He  sets  it  forth  as 
the  great  motive  to  repentance,  that  God  is  now, 
in  fulfilment  of  His  promises  to  men,  about  to  set 
up  His  kingdom  of  grace  under  His  Messiah,  into 
which  all  men  are  invited  to  enter.  If  they  be 
only  willing  to  forsake  their  sins  and  to  turn  to 
the  serviee  of  God,  here  is  a  safe  and  sure  way  of 
return — God's  own  way — now  opened  to  them.  They 
are  not  called  on  to  return  to  God  upon  a  mere  per- 
adventure  that  He  may  receive  them,  but  upon  the 
sure  ground  of  an  arrangement  expressly  contrived 
to  ensure  their  acceptance.  From  the  first,  Jesus 
claimed  men's  faith  in  Himself  as  God's  Messiah. 
But  He  taught  men  just  as  they  were  able  to  re- 
ceive His  doctrine  ;  so  we  have  not  in  His  personal 
teaching  a  full  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. The  doctrine  of  His  cross  was  taught 
by  Him  in  obscure  terms  in  the  first  days  of  His 
ministry,  but  more  clearly  as  His  time  to  be  offered 
up  drew  near.  Still  it  was  not  till  after  His  death 
and  resurrection  that  the  full  revelation  of  the  doc- 
triue  of  redemption  through  faith  in  His  blood  was 
given  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  to  lead  them  into  all  the 
truth,  and  to  reveal  to  them  those  things  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  receive  while  the  Lord  was 
with  them.  When  we  see  that  God  has  provided 
for  us  this  great  propitiation,  and  invited  us  on  the 
ground  of  it  to  return  to  Him  as  our  Father  ready 
to  receive  us,  the  call  to  repentance  is  the  most 
urgent  and  persuasive  that  could  be  addressed  to  us. 
For  how  clearly  are  set  before  us  the  guilt  and  misery 
of  our  sinful  state  of  separation  from  God,  in  the 
great  sacrifice  which  we  see  was  needed  to  open  a 
way  for  our  returning  to  Him.  And  how  strong 
the  assurance  of  God's  readiness  to  receive  us  which 
we  have  in  the  fact  that  He  Himself  provided 
this  sacrifice,  designed  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
every  true  penitent. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  is  a  man  to  set  about 
this  work  of  repentance  1  How  can  he  break  the 
strong  fetters  of  sin,  and  turn  himself  with  heart 
and  soul  to  the  holy  service  of  God  1  The  work  of 
repentance,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  what  no  man 
can  do  in  his  own  unaided  strength.  He  needs, 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  repentance,  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  aid  is  promised 
and  will  be  given  to  all  who  attempt  the  work,  trust- 
ing in  the  Lord  for  His  help  and  strengthening. 
Let  a  man,  then,  so  soon  as  he  hears  the  gospel  call 
to  repentance,  put  forth  all  his  natural  power  to 
turn  from  sin  to  God,  looking  at  the  same  time  to 
God,  and  trusting  in  Him  for  His  promised  grace 
and  help.  It  is  surely  not  his  part  to  go  on  in  an 
unresisted  course  of  sin,  expecting  that  a  gracious 
influence  will  arrest  him  and  constrain  him  to  turn. 
But  it  should  be  his  desire  and  endeavour  at  once 
to  cease  to  do  evil  as  the  first  step  towards  learning 
to  do  well.  Let  him  begin  at  once  to  strive  against 
whatever  he  knows  to  be  sin,  and  at  the  same 


time  stir  himself  up  to  perform,  as  he  best  can, 
every  known  duty.  Let  him,  in  short,  begin  at 
once  to  act  up  to  the  measure  of  the  light  and 
power  which  he  may  have,  however  little  these 
may  be ;  for  it  is  only  when  he  is  doing  so  that 
he  can  ask  in  sincerity  that  God  would  perfect 
strength  in  his  weakness  :  and  while  he  thus,  with 
all  his  power  and  might,  strives  and  prays  that  he 
may  be  turned  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  and 
brought  into  the  paths  of  righteousness,  let  him 
seek,  by  the  study  of  the  holy  law  and  righteous 
character  of  God,  to  obtain  clearer  views  of  the 
evil  of  sin  ;  and  let  him  endeavour,  by  contemplat- 
ing God's  gracious  character,  as  seen  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  hearkening  to  His  urgent 
invitations  addressed  to  sinners,  to  encourage  his 
heart  and  to  strengthen  his  resolution  to  seek  and 
to  serve  the  Lord.  He  who  se$s  himself  thus  in 
good  earnest  to  the  work  of  repentance  will 
assuredly,  in  due  time,  be  brought  out  of  the  state 
of  enmity  into  the  state  of  reconciliation,  and  out 
of  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 

Keep,  then,  in  remembrance  the  fact  which  this 
passage  of  the  gospel  clearly  points  out,  that  our 
Lord  began  His  ministry  by  preaching  repentance. 
His  doing  so  teaches  us  to  regard  this  as  the  first 
Cliristian  lesson — the  first  thing  that  sinful  men  need 
to  be  taught,  the  first  thing  that  sinful  men  must  be 
urged  to  do.  For  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else, 
there  is  a  natural  order  which  must  be  observed ; 
and  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else  which  we  set 
ourselves  to  study  and  practise,  we  ought  to  begin 
at  the  beginning.  Knowing  what  it  is  to  repent, 
you  must  strive  to  do  it.  Knowing  what  it  is  to 
turn  from  your  sins  unto  God  by  His  appointed 
way  of  turning  to  Him,  you  must  seek  so  to 
turn.  What  your  own  conscience  and  the  Word 
of  God  tell  you  is  sin,  that  you  must  strive  against 
and  endeavour  to  forsake.  What  your  own  con- 
science and  the  Word  of  God  tell  you  is  duty, 
that  you  must  diligently  and  earnestly  strive  to 
fulfil. 

Even  when  striving  against  sin  with  your  best 
resolutions,  and  following  the  path  of  duty  with  your 
best  aims,  you  may  have  to  lament  frequent  relapses 
and  great  shortcomings.  Such  discoveries  of  your 
weakness  should  ever  lead  you  to  more  earnest  sup- 
plications for  mercy  to  pardon,  and  for  grace  to  help 
you ;  and  you  should  look  steadily  to  the  motives 
and  encouragements  to  repentance  which  God's 
Word  sets  before  you — to  the  terrors  of  the  law  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  attractions  of  the  gospel 
on  the  other,  ever  warning  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

Thus  striving  against  sin,  thus  following  after 
holiness,  looking  always  unto  God  for  pardon  and 
grace  through  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  your 
ever-living  Saviour,  you  will  be  delivered  both 
from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin,  and  obtain 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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©ije  (Enteral  gfesemolg's  Committee 
on  dfcrtettan  3Life  an*  SHorit. 

THE  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Edinburgh,  moved  the  deliverance  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, on  the  22d  of  May  last.  From  his  speech 
we  are  permitted  to  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

1.  The  Work  of  the  Committee  in  the  Past. 
I  think  time  has  proved  that  those  fears  and 
apprehensions  with  which  the  Committee  was 
regarded  by  some  at  the  outset  were  altogether 
groundless.  We  all  can  remember  when  its  opera- 
tions were  looked  upon  by  respected  fathers  and 
brethren  with  some  suspicion,  as  a  sort  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  constitutional  rights  of  Presbyteries. 
Others  dreaded  the  undue  development  in  the 
Church  of  certain  forms  of  evangelism  which  have 
not  always  been  found  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
Well,  twelve  years  have  passed,  and  instead  of  the 
powers  of  Presbyteries  being  diminished,  I  believe 
they  have  been  greatly  strengthened.  If,  during 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  I  think  we  have,  some  revival 
of  what  has  been  called  the  episcopal  function 
of  the  Presbytery — if  our  Church  Courts  are  not 
so  entirely  occupied  with  mere  details  of  business 
— if  there  is  a  higher  conception  both  among  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  Church  organisation  and 
pastoral  responsibility  —  then  I  humbly  think 
that  not  a  little  of  this  improvement  may  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  this  Committee.  With 
many  shortcomings  and  defects,  I  would  submit 
that  upon  the  whole  its  influence  has  been  beneficial. 
No  one  can  say  that  its  zeal  has  not  been  tempered 
with  a  fair  amount  of  judgment  and  sobriety. 
After  all,  the  strength,  nay  the  stability  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  these  times  of  peril  depends 
mainly  upon  the  way  in  which  the  ministers  and 
Kirk-Sessions  fulfil  the  duties  entrusted  to  them 
in  their  several  parishes.  It  may  be  a  truism, 
and  yet  it  needs  to  be  reiterated,  that  just 
in  the  same  measure  as  the  Church  is  a  living 
power  for  good  in  every  parish  in  the  land — a 
living  witness  to  the  Christian  faith  in  all  its 
breadth  and  vitality,  will  the  Church  as  a  whole 
be  strong  and  enduring — venerated  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  her  rich  historic  memories  and  im- 
mortal services  in  the  past,  but  also  for  the  good 
work  she  is  doing  in  the  present.  And  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  Committee  has  done 
something  at  all  events  to  stimulate  to  pastoral 
activity,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  best  methods  of 
pastoral  work,  and  so  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  it  is  because  it  has 
helped  us  in  some  small  degree  to  realise  more  than 
we  did  before  that  if  a  National  Church  has  its 
privileges  it  has  also  its  responsibilities  and  its 
duties — that  I  would  claim  for  it  the  continued 
approval  and  support  of  the  General  Assembly. 


2.  The  Magazine  "  Life  and  Work." 

The  Committee  has  now  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  mere  inquiry,  and  has  entered  on  the  higher  stage 
of  practical  helpfulness.  To  mention  only  one  point, 
I  think  the  Church  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  Maga- 
zine which  bears  the  name  of  this  Committee.  I 
am  not  here  to  say  that  that  Magazine,  from  a  liter- 
ary or  from  any  point  of  view,  is  all  it  might  be, 
or  I  trust  will  be ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  realise  the  idea  with  which  it 
was  started,  and  already  it  has  undoubtedly  pro- 
vided a  new  and  important  link  between  the  Church 
and  the  people  of  Scotland.  A  circulation  of  82,000 
a  month,  extending  over  nearly  700  parishes  in 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  in  many  cases  with  local 
supplements,  is  a  most  gratifying  result,  for 
which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful ;  and  I  trust 
that  every  member  of  this  General  Assembly, 
realising  how  vast  is  the  power  which  is  thus  en- 
trusted to  us  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  whole  population,  will  do  what  in  him  lies 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  strengthen  and  to 
increase  in  the  future  the  general  usefulness  and 
acceptance  of  the  periodical. 

3.  Encouragement  of  Young  Men  to  under- 
take the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  think 
the  policy  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
ministry  by  means  of  bursaries  given  to  mere  boys 
during  their  attendance  at  school  is  one  which  should 
be  followed  by  the  Church  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution,  and  under  all  circumstances  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in 
some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  somewhat  to 
exaggerate  the  paucity  of  probationers  and  divinity 
students,  although  I  admit  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
more  than  once  are  somewhat  startling.  So  far  as 
one  district  of  the  country  is  concerned — I  refer  to 
the  Highlands — there  is  an  undoubted  scarcity,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  scarcity  is  in  the  way 
of  being  met  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  by 
means  of  what  are  called  secondary  school  bur- 
saries. Apart  from  the  Highlands,  however,  I 
hope  there  is  no  ground  for  serious  apprehension 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  although  I  admit  that  it 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  demands  the  earnest  consi- 
deration of  the  General  Assembly.  We  must  face 
this  fact,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland — it  exists  more  or  less  in  all  the  Churches 
— that  looking  back  over  a  series  of  years,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  falling-off  in  the  attendance 
at  the  Divinity  Halls.  We  are  very  seriously 
called  upon  to  consider  the  cause  of  this ;  and, 
further,  how  it  may  be  possible  in  any  way  to  devise 
a  remedy.  The  cause,  I  rather  think,  is  more  com- 
plex than  is  generally  supposed.     One  thing  I  foel 
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assured  of   is,  that  it  lies  deeper  than  the  want 
o(  what  are  called   "  attractions "  of  a  pecuniary 
kind.     Make  the  livings  better,  say  some,  and  you 
will  soon  increase  the  supply.     I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that,  at  least  to  the  extent  expected.     Think 
of  the  number  of  young  men  of  high  character  and 
education  who  spend  years  and   years,  in  many 
cases  their  whole  life,  as  lawyers  and  doctors,  and 
in  other  capacities,  on  an  annual  income  far  less 
and  much    mere  precarious  than  that  of  a  parish 
minister,   and   without  one-half  the  social  advan- 
tages and  privileges  which  he  enjoys  !     Make  the 
livings  of  the  ministers  better  by  all  means.     But 
no  man  will  convince  me  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  men  studying  for  the  Church  is  a 
matter    merely   of  pounds,    shillings,    and   pence. 
Probably  the  length  of  the  curriculum  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  in  these  days  of  hurry,  when 
men  are  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  seven  or 
eight  years.     Perhaps  too,  it  may  have  its  root  in 
the  religious  perplexities  and  confusions  of  the  age, 
in  the  decay  of  faith,  in  the  spread  of  secularism, 
or  in  the  tone  of  large  sections  of  the  public  press 
towards  the  Church  and  towards  religion.     I  have 
myself  a  strong  conviction  that  there  is  much  in 
certain  forbidding  aspects  of  our  Scottish  ecclesias- 
ticism,  much  in  the  proceedings  of  Church  Courts, 
much  in  our  endless  and  wearisome  disputes  about 
trifles,  much  in  our  sectarian  rivalry,  much  in  the 
low  tone  of  our  Church  life  generally,  which  hinders 
young  men  from  entering  the  Church.    And  if  that 
be  so,  then,  fathers  and  brethren,  the  true  cure 
for  the  evil   of  which  I  speak  is  the  quickened 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  herself — the  infusion 
into  all  her  proceedings  of  a  sweeter  and  gentler 
spirit ;  the  growth  of  tolerance  and  of  charity,  of 
earnestness  and  of  piety.    This,  more  than  anything 
else,  would  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  a  generous 
youth  the  conviction  that  the  Church  which  thus 
reflects  the  image  of  her  Divine  Lord,  and  proves 
the  reality  of  the  union  which  binds  her  to  Him  as 
her  incarnate  Head,  is  worth  serving.     This  would 
prompt  them  as  nothing  else  could  do,  giving  up  the 
prospects  of  worldly  gain  and  temporal  advancement, 
to  dedicate  themselves  with  a  noble  self-sacrifice 
and  chivalry  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try.    But  while  I  say  this,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
discourage    such  efforts  of  a  pecuniary  kind   as 
may  be  deemed  requisite.      Among   the  forty  or 
fifty  young  men  whose  cases   have  been  brought 
before  this  House,  there  are  unquestionably  many 
who   would   be   a   gain  to  the   Church,  only  we 
must  always  bear  in   mind   that   quality  is   not 
less  important   than  quantity.      What  is  chiefly 
needed   is   a   larger  number  of  young  men  from 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  this   one  may 
say  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of  those, 
of  whom  there  are  so  many  among  us,  who  have 
fought  their  way  manfully — I  had  almost   said 
heroically — to  the  position  of  honour  and  of  useful- 
ness which  they  now  occupy. 


4.  Proposed  Scottish  Young  Men's 
Association. 
I  do  not  know  that   the   Church  has  a  more 
serious  or  difficult   problem  to  deal  with  at  the 
present  time  than  the  best  method  of  retaining  her 
hold  on  the  intelligence  and  interest  and  Christian 
sympathy  of  the  youth  of  the  country  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.     I  am  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  as 
I  think  every  minister  must  be,  especially  if  his  lot 
is  cast  in  a  town  or  city  parish.     If  it  is  important, 
as  we  all  admit,  to  imbue  the  mind  with  moral 
and  religious  truth  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  I  submit  that  it  is  more  important  still 
between  the  ages  I  have  mentioned,  for  then  the 
mind  becomes  reflective,  and  is  more  capable  of 
receiving  a  right  impress,  while,   of  course,  the 
young  are  surrounded  at  that  period  of  their  lives 
with  the  hottest  fires  of  temptation.     Well,  what 
are  we  doing  as  a  Church  for  this  class  ?     Much, 
no  doubt,  by  means  of  Bible  Classes,  Fellowship 
Meetings,  Young  Men's  Associations,  and  the  like. 
But  is  that  enough  ?     Think  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population — of  the  working  class  popula 
tion  in  particular — between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty,  who  are  ever  seen  in  a  church  from  June  to 
January  !     Think  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
living  in  lodgings  in  our  large  towns  and  cities ! 
How  many  of  these  are  communicants?     What 
proportion  ever  darkens  a  church  door  1     I  am 
afraid  in  many  places  it  is  very  small.     Then  think 
of  the  migratory  character  of  the  adult  population 
in  country  parishes — farm  lads  and  the  like.     Here 
to-day,  away  to-morrow,  and  away,  perhaps,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  come 
under  some  good  influence.     Surely  it  is  at  least 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
practicable  to  devise  an  organisation,  a  Church  of 
Scotland  organisation,  which  might  become  a  great 
centre  of  physical  and  mental  improvement,  as  well 
as  of  Christian  culture,  to  thousands  of  the  youth 
of  our  country — an  organisation  resting  on  some 
broader  basis  than  any  of  those  societies  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  though  embracing  them  and  start- 
ing from  them  as  a  sort  of  nucleus,  having  ramifi- 
cations  extending  to  every   parish   in  the  land. 
This  seems  a  grand  idea,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  realised,  especially  if  you  could 
have  what  I  think  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
connection  with  many  of  the  agencies  of  our  Church 
— a  'paid  organising  agent. 

A  youths'  society  formed  to  some  extent  on  the 
lines  of  the  Scottish  Girls'  Friendly  Society  would 
not  merely  be  the  means  of  leading  young  men  to 
combine  for  purposes  of  self-improvement  in  larger 
numbers  than  at  present,  but  would  afford  a 
ready  means  by  which  their  self-improvement  might 
be  continued,  as  members  could  very  easily  be 
passed  from  one  branch  to  another.  No  subject 
of  more  vital  and  practical  interest  could,  in  my 
opinion,  be  brought  before  us  than  that  which  is 
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raised  by  this  suggestion,  naaiely  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  We  all  know 
very  -well  how  much  there  is  to  alienate  them  not 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  merely,  but  from  re- 
ligion ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  higher  office  for  any 
Church  than  to  throw  around  them  the  shield  of 
her  protecting  care. 

5.  Conclusion. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  ends  for  which 
this  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work  was 
appointed  have  been  accomplished — that  there  is 
no  more  need  for  its  services.  My  impression  is 
quite  the  opposite.  I  believe  that  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  becomes — as 
God  grant  she  may  become  —  more  and  more  a 
living  Church,  full  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  the  work  of  this  Committee 
will  go  on  increasing.  The  promotion  of  Christian 
life  and  work,  in  the  best  sense  of  these  words, 
is  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  She  needs 
no  other  policy,  and  I  trust  will  never  have  any 
other.  Let  us  seek  to  embody  it  faithfully  in  our 
labours  and  in  our  sacrifices.  Let  our  aim  be  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  whole  nation ;  let  us  stand  aloof 
from  the  narrowness  and  the  bigotry  of  sectarian 
rivalry ;  not  spending  the  strength  which  should  be 
given  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  attempt  to  win 
proselytes  from  other  Churches ;  not  stooping  to  the 
paltry  intrigues  of  a  political  ecclesiasticism ;  but 
striving,  in  a  spirit  truly  national  and  catholic, 
to  promote  God's  glory,  and  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  and  then, 
whatever  may  await  us  in  the  future,  we  shall 
surround  ourselves  with  the  most  invulnerable  of  all 
defences,  and  merit  in  ever-growing  measure  the  ap- 
proval of  every  true  patriot  and  Christian. 

WALLYFORD. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  VIII. 

WHEN  an  incident  like  that  related  in  the  last  chapter 
occurs  in  a  house,  it  is  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  For  the  first  moment  everything  stands  still 
— the  whole  economy  of  the  family  seems  going  to  pieces 
— and  even  to  sit  down  at  the  common  table,  and  eat  and 
drink  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  seems  a  kind  of  pro- 
fanation, a  coarse  and  brutal  indifference  :  but  by  and 
by,  when  hour  follows  hour  as  before,  and  day  follows 
day,  the  first  impression  wears  off.  There  is  some  sort 
of  explanation  which  contents  or  does  not  content  the 
mind,  as  in  John's  case ;  or  there  is  a  silence  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  absent  is  still  more  effectually  pleaded 
by  those  whom  he  has  injured,  those  to  whom  he  has 
been  accused.  This  is  what  happened  in  Wallyford. 
The  father  and  mother  talked  of  John,  going  over  and 
over  every  word  he  had  said,  every  evidence  for  and 
against  him,  until  they  had  worn  out  the  incident,  and, 
weary  in  mind  and  discouraged  in  heart,  but  no  longer 
excited  or  despairing,  had  gone  back  almost  to  the  same 
condition  in  which  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  visit  had  found 
them.  Isabel,  who  had  felt  as  if  she  were  called  upon 
instantly  to  come  to  a  heroic  resolve,  either  to  stand  by 
or  abandon  her  undeclared  lover,  and  who  had  made  up 
her  mind,  in  wild    girlish  exaltation  and  desperation, 


to  take  his  part  whatever  might  happen,  was  far  more 
perplexed,  more  confounded,  by  the  sense  that  after  all 
nothing  had  happened.  She  expected  the  storm  to  burst 
upon  her,  the  whirlwind  to  carry  her  away.  But  nothing 
occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Mansfield  was  not 
referred  to  even  in  the  family :  he  did  not  come  :  and 
an  utter  blank  of  silence  fell  upon  the  excitement.  For 
a  day  or  two  she  seemed  to  live  in  a  dream,  expecting 
every  moment  that  some  trumpet  of  doom  would  sound, 
and  the  catastrophe  arrive.  But  nothing  followed  ;  until 
by  and  by  she  began  to  feel  that  the  visit  of  the  accuser, 
and  all  the  pain  and  terror  of  that  moment,  had 
been  but  a  dream,  and  that  all  was  as  before.  When 
Mansfield  made  his  appearance  after  that  interval,  the 
girl  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  seemed .  to  her- 
self half  blinded  with  films  of  unreality.     Was  it   he, 

always  the  same  ?    or  was  it ?     She  did  not  know 

what  she  expected  or  thought.  When  he  came  in  she 
gave  him  one  bewildered  glance,  then  looked  at  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Cameron  had  not  spoken  a  word  on  the 
subject  all  the  time,  though  she  had  been  more  than 
ordinarily  tender  and  caressing  to  her  child — but  she 
understood  the  look,  and  it  made  her  tremulous  and 
uncertain  in  her  welcome. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  you,"  she  said,  scarcely 
aware  of  what  she  was  saying.  Mansfield  looked  at  her, 
opening  his  eyes  wide  with  a  flash  of  pleasure. 

"Long!"  he  said.  "Then  you  have  missed  me  a 
little  ;  you  could  not  have  said  anything  more  delight- 
ful :  for  my  part,  it  is  always  long  to  me." 

Mrs.  Cameron  looked  at  him  again,  with  a  doubtful, 
questioning  gaze,  and  then  was  silent.  This  was  the 
man  who  was  accused  of  "leading"  her  son  "away" — 
John's  enemy,  and  her  enemy  in  being  John's,  and  per- 
haps doing  more  harm  to  her  dearest  daughter  than  to 
either.  But  when  she  looked  up  into  his  open  face,  and 
met  the  bright  confident  eyes  which  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  she  was  silenced,  and  could 
not  say  a  word.  As  for  the  old  Captain,  he  received  his 
visitor  with  cordial  pleasure.  There  was  no  change  in 
his  satisfaction  at  sight  of  him.  Either  he  had  not,  in 
the  preoccupation  of  his  mind  about  John,  paid  any 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Scrimgeour  said  of  Mansfield,  or 
he  had  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  take  any  notice. 
His  eyes  had  not  been  opened,  like  his  wife's,  to  note  the 
growing  attraction  between  the  young  stranger  and 
Isabel.  Isabel  was  his  most  beloved  child,  but  she  was  a 
child  to  the  old  man  ;  he  had  not  even  begun  to  think  of 
any  further  development  of  life  for  her  :  and  he  received 
the  young  man  with  all  his  usual  cordiality.  It  was  he 
who  chiefly  maintained  the  conversation  that  evening. 
The  Captain  was  glad  to  escape  out  of  the  oppression  of 
the  cloud  that  hung  over  the  house.  He  was  of  an  easier 
mind  than  his  anxious  wife.  She  felt  it  almost  a  wrong 
to  her  anxiety  that  it  should  be  interrupted,  that  she 
should  be  beguiled  out  of  her  constant  brooding  over  it : 
but  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  freer  air,  to  the  larger  world 
outside  of  his  own  cares.  Mansfield's  arrival  was  an 
unspeakable  relief  to  the  old  man  ;  it  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  his  thoughts.  Mansfield  had  come,  he  said,  to  pro- 
pose a  last  expedition  in  the  little  yacht  for  next  day,  if 
it  should  be  fine  ;  and  the  Captain  accepted  with  ready 
pleasure,  not  inquiring  into  why  it  should  be  the  last. 

"That  I  will,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  the  only  taste  of  the 
sea  I  have  had  this  many  a  long  day  ;  and  a  sniff  of  the 
salt  water  aye  does  me  good,  since  you're  content  to  be 
troubled  with  an  old  man." 

"And  Miss  Cameron  too  ?"  Mansfield  said. 

"  Oh  ay,  Miss  Cameron  too,"  said  the  Captain.  "Isabel, 
my  pet,  go  and  get  your  hat ;  it's  a  fine  night,  and  we'll 
have  a  fine  day  to-morrow  ;  we'll  convoy  Mr.  Mansfield 
as  far  as  the  coach."  The  coach  passed  the  corner  of  the 
road  that  led  to  the  Fisherstown,  the  spot  at  which 
Isabel  had  first  seen  her  brother's  friend.  It  was  a  walk 
of  nearly  a  mile,  such  a  walk  as  the  Captain  had  always 
loved  to  find  an  excuse  for,  in  the  darkening  ;  but  it  was 
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a  proof  of  the  pleasant  new  impulse  given  to  liis  mind, 
that  he  should  have  proposed  it  to-night.  Isabel,  who 
had  been  wrapt  in  a  half-painful,  half-delightful  abstrac- 
tion all  the  evening,  and  who  had  scarcely  spoken  all 
the  time,  was  roused  by  this  unlooked-for  summons.  She 
looked  at  her  mother  wistfully,  asking  counsel,  asking 
permission  to  go.  Mrs.  Cameron  shook  her  head  in 
answer  to  this  appeal.  But  she  said,  "  Go  with  your 
father,  my  darling.  The  air  will  do  him  good,  and  you 
too."  She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  shook  her  head  with 
a  faint  wonder.  She  had  not  the  buoyancy  of  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  she  did  not  understand  it  ;  nothing 
did  her  good,  neither  air  nor  diversion.  It  is  hard  for 
those  more  rigid  souls  who  cling  thus  to  their  one  idea, 
to  refrain  from  blaming  or  despising  those  who  can  now 
and  then  throw  off  the  burden.  Mrs.  Cameron  did  her 
best  not  to  do  so,  but  to  rejoice — with  some  admixture 
perhaps  of  a  stern  pleasure,  in  being  the  only  one  who 
was  wholly  devoted  to  her  boy  —  in  the  possibility 
which  the  others  seemed  to  manifest  of  now  and  then 
forgetting  John.  But  when  she  saw  the  ready  and 
tremulous  haste  with  which  Isabel  ran  to  fetch  her  hat, 
the  other  anxiety  awoke  warmly  in  her.  She  would  not 
refuse  her  permission,  but  she  followed  the  little  party 
to  the  door  with  wistful  looks.  "  You'll  not  leave  her 
for  a  moment ;  you'll  take  care  of  her,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  And  to  Isabel  she  whispered  hurriedly  a 
similar  charge.  She  could  not  say  more,  but  she  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  gate,  and  stood  looking  after  them  in 
the  soft  twilight,  as  they  disappeared  under  the  arch  of 
the  ash-trees.  What  could  happen  to  Isabel  in  her 
father's  care  —  never  out  of  his  sight  ?  But  in  her 
trouble  the  mother  could  not  go  into  the  still  house,  so 
quiet  and  deserted.  The  air  soothed  her  too,  and  the 
great  width  and  softness  of  the  summer  sky.  She  paced 
up  and  down,  from  the  door  to  the  gate,  till  the  dark  so 
gained  upon  the  light,  that  nothing  was  visible  of  her 
except  the  white  speck  of  her  cap  moving  up  and  down 
in  that  little  measured  space.  And  her  whole  being  was 
so  full  of  her  son,  that  almost  before  her  ear  lost  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  on  the  road,  her  mind  had  lost 
recollection  of  them,  and  had  returned  to  this  one  sub- 
ject of  thought.  She  walked  slowly  up  and  down  in  the 
soft  darkness,  thinking  of  John — thinking,  no  :  she  was 
not  thinking,  praying  for  him,  pleading  for  him,  as  she 
did  continually  night  and  day. 

Meanwhile  the  other  three  walked  slowly  along  in  the 
gloaming,  which  grew  darker  minute  by  minute.  The 
conversation  was  entirely  between  the  Captain  and  his 
visitor.  Isabel  walked  on  between  them,  saying  nothing, 
wrapt  in  a  soft  haze  of  mingled  happiness  and  pain. 
Their  very  talk  did  not  penetrate  this  veil,  which  seemed 
to  divide  her  from  them  in  the  very  intensity  of  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  one  of  them  by  her  side. 
Their  voices  sounded  vaguely  in  her  ears  ;  their  forms 
were  like  the  unsubstantial  figures  in  a  dream.  She  was 
soothed  and  lulled  into  a  delicious,  passive  quiet,  in 
which  she  wished  for  nothing  but  to  move  on  softly  as 
she  was  doing,  through  the  soft  dusk,  scarcely  seeing  the 
path  she  trod,  feeling  as  if  she  trod  on  air.  The  cloud  of 
alarm  and  trouble  that  had  been  in  her  mind  departed 
wholly,  and  the  pain  that  mingled  with  her  happiness 
consisted  chiefly  of  regret  that  the  cloud  was  gone,  and 
that  she  would  no  longer  need  to  suffer  for  him,  to  stand 
by  him  against  the  world.  When  they  reached  the 
cottages  which  lay  in  a  little  cluster,  just  before  you 
come  to  the  Fisherstown  road,  one  of  the  men  lingering 
at  the  doors,  enjoying  the  evening  air,  came  out  from 
ih"  shadow  of  the  houses  to  speak  to  the  Captain.  It 
was  about  some  country  business,  to  which  Captain 
Cameron,  always  kind,  could  not  refuse  to  listen.  "Go 
on,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  to  the  others,  "  I  will  make 
up  to  you  in  a  moment." 

At  what  kind  of  snail's  pace  they  must  have  continued 
t!i<-ir  course,  that  the  Captain  might  make  up  to  them  in 
a  moment,  he  did  not  think  :   but  Mansfield  seized  the 


unlooked-for  opportunity,  and  Isabel  did  not  feel  herself 
strong  enough  to  relinquish  it.  She  woke  up  out  of  her 
dream  when  she  found  herself  going  on  alone  with  him — 
they  two  alone  in  all  the  world,  in  the  gentle  dusk,  which 
hid  even  their  faces  from  each  other.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing  he  spoke  suddenly  and  quickly,  as  if 
(she  could  not  help  feeling)  the  words  had  been  on  his 
>\ ry  lips  all  the  evening  through.  "Did  you,"  he  said, 
"  think  I  was  long  of  coming,  too  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Isabel,  almost  under  her  breath,  "there 
was  a  reason  ;  it  was  not  just  wearying." 

"  But  a  little  '  wearying,'  too  ?  Don't  deny  me  that ; 
think,  this  may  be  the  last  night.  And  what  was  the 
reason  ?"  he  said,  bending  over  her.  It  was  safer  to  say 
something,  to  try  to  divert  the  conversation  into  another 
channel,  than  to  be  silent.    So  Isabel  faltered  and  spoke — 

"  It  was  one — that  spoke  ill — that  made  us  afraid  of 
you.  About  John,"  she  added  hurriedly,  shrinking  a 
little  away  from  him,  for  he  had  put  out  his  hand  as  if 
to  take  hers,  with  an  exclamation,  "Afraid  !" 

"Afraid — of  me,"  he  repeated  with  a  laugh,  which 
jarred  upon  her  in  spite  of  herself;  "  of  me  ! — you  could 
not  think  I  would  harm  you.  Alas !  it  is  all  the  other 
way " 

' '  It  was  about  John, "  she  said,  confused.  ' '  They 
said  you  led  him  into  harm " 

"  John,"  said  Mansfield,  with  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
Then  he  added  with  some  earnestness,  "Never,  never! 
it  is  not  true — since  I  saw  his  home  and  knew — his 
family  :  since  I  found  out No,  no,  it  is  not  true." 

"I  never  believed  it,"  said  Isabel,  simply.  The  assur- 
ance was  enough,  more  than  enough  for  her.  She  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  her  bosom  was  relieved  of  a  weight. 

"You  could  not  believe  it,"  said  Mansfield,  "for  you 
know  how  differently  I  must  feel  to  John.  John,  your 
brother  !  you  knew  he  would  be  sacred  to  me.  I  have 
always  said,"  he  went  on  more  lightly  "  that  I  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  admitted  at  Wallyford  ;  not  worthy 
to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment." 

"Oh,  no,  no  ;  we  are  not  such  grand  folk  !"  Isabel 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying,  in  the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  the  moment.  How  good  that  it  was  dark  ; 
but  even  though  it  was  dark,  she  could  not  lift  her  eyes, 
and  stumbled  as  she  walked,  not  seeing  even  the  path, 
though  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it. 

' '  You  are  far  higher,  far  better  than  I — far  better  than 
I.  You  are  so  good,  so  sweet,  that  I  should  go  away  ;  I 
should  not  dare  to  lift  my  eyes  to  you  ;  but  I  love  you, 
I  love  you,  Isabel !  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  must  go  back  to  my  father  !" 
Isabel  cried. 

He  did  not  prevent  her.  He  even  turned  with  her  to 
meet  the  old  Captain  shuffling  after  them  through  the 
summer  dust ;  but  as  he  did  so,  repeated  more  fervently 
still,  ' '  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  Isabel  1 " 

The  girl  could  not  say  a  word.  They  stood  close 
together,  hidden  by  the  gentle  dusk,  while  the  old  man 
came  slowly  towards  them.  The  Captain  did  not  hurry 
his  pace,  he  came  on  tranquilly,  thinking  of  nothing 
that  could  involve  danger  in  that  peaceful  darkling  road, 
every  step  of  which  he  knew.  He  saw  the  two  figures 
waiting  for  him,  but  he  did  not  see  the  interlaced  hands, 
the  momentary  stoop  of  one  head  over  the  other,  the  close 
clasp  that  did  not  last  an  instant.  It  was  an  instant  in 
which  a  whole  world  was  concentrated.  When  Isabel 
found  herself  half  an  hour  after  passing  that  spot  with 
her  father,  going  home,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  all  a 
dream.  A  dream  !  but  such  a  dream  as  could  come  but 
once  in  a  life,  enough  to  have  made  worth  while  to  live, 
though  it  were  a  hundred  years.  He  had  whispered 
"  To-morrow ! "  to  her,  aside,  "  To-morrow ! "  as  they  parted 
at  the  cross  roads.  And  then  all  was  blank,  with  a  me- 
chanical progress  back  again,  and  the  hum  of  her  father's 
voice  saying  things  she  did  not  understand,  in  her  ears. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  still  pacing  up  and  down  between 
the  door  and  the  gate  when  they  returned,   and  the 
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Captain  lingered,  though  he  was  tired,  speaking  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  night,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  few  scattered  roses  that  still  remained  on  the  white 
rose-hush,  while  Isabel  passed  them  like  a  ghost,  and 
flew  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  where  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  old  sofa,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  sweetness  that  had  invaded  her 
soul.  Then  Mrs.  Cameron  took  her  old  man  gently  to 
task.  "  Was  it  just  wise,  William,  my  man,  to  say  you 
would  go  on  the  water  with  him  after  what  Mr.  Scrim- 
geour  said?" 

"What  was  it  Mr.  Scrimgeour  said,  my  dear?"  said 
the  Captain.  ' '  He  has  a  right  to  speak  where  John  is 
concerned  ;  hut  who  is  he  to  judge  another  young  man 
whose  duty  is  not  like  John's  ?  This  lad  is  independent ; 
he  is  well  off ;  he  is  enjoying  himself,  but  doing  no  harm 
that  I  can  see.  A  lad  that  can  navigate  a  boat  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  take  a  delight  in  it,  cannot  be  doing 
much  harm,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  my  man,  you're  aye  a  sailor ;  that  is  the  way  to 
get  the  better  of  you." 

"  Maybe,  my  dear.  It  would  be  wrong  in  John  (though 
no  doubt  I  would  find  many  excuses  for  him),  because  it 
would  be  idleness,  and  his  time  is  not  his  own  ;  but  Mr. 
Scrimgeour  should  hold  his  tongue  where  others  are  con- 
cerned.    In  this  young  Mansfield  I  can  see  no  harm." 

"I  am  feared,  I  am  very  much  feared,  that  our  Isabel 
is  getting  to  think  more  upon  him  than  is  good  for  her," 
the  mother  said. 

"  Getting  to  think  upon Our  Isabel !     Lord  bless 

us  all,"  the  old  Captain  said,  with  a  start  of  consternation : 
then  he  added,  with  an  unsteady  laugh,  "My  dear,  you 
are  seeing  mountains  in  every  bit  brae.  She  is  but  a 
bairn — our  Isabel ! " 

"  She  is  such  a  bairn  as  I  was  when  I  married  you," 
Mrs.  Cameron  said. 

"  Then,  my  word,  we  must  see  into  the  lad,"  cried  the 
Captain,  with  an  energy  which  was  touched  with  wrath. 

Isabel  did  not  appear  till  Marget  and  Simon,  with 
their  steady  tramp,  came  upstairs  for  evening  worship. 
Then  she  stole  in  with  dewy  eyes  dazzled  by  the  little 
lights  of  the  candles,  and  an  agitated  brightness  in  her 
face  that  went  to  her  mother's  heart.  Her  voice  trembled 
in  the  evening  psalm,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  thought  she 
heard  a  soft  sob  of  emotion  from  her  child's  full  heart  in 
the  middle  of  the  prayer.  She  went  with  her  to  her 
room  when  the  night  was  over,  and  looked  anxiously 
into  her  face. 

"  There's  something  happened  to  my  Isabel,"  she  said, 
drawing  the  girl  into  her  arms.  Isabel  did  not  know 
what  it  was  that  was  whispered  from  her  own  heart  to 
her  mother's  as  she  lay  against  the  tender  old  bosom 
which  had  nursed  her.  Was  it  in  words  at  all  ?  She 
never  knew.  But  Mrs.  Cameron  left  her,  a  little  happy, 
a  great  deal  uneasy,  yet  relieved  more  or  less,  as  she  had 
almost  despised  her  husband  for  being  relieved  by  the 
new  thing.  "  One  nail  knocks  out  another,"  the  Italians 
say.  In  this  agitation  about  Isabel,  which  was  not 
altogether  disquieting,  her  mind  grew  a  little  less  un- 
happy about  John.  "No  doubt  he  will  speak  to  her 
father  to-morrow,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said  to  herself.  But 
she  did  not  disturb  the  Captain's  mind  further  by  any 
revelations  to-night. 

Next  day  was  as  lovely  a  summer  day  as  ever  shone 
out  of  northern  skies  ;  not  languid  with  intolerable 
heat,  like  August  in  the  south,  but  with  a  little  floating 
cloud  to  enhance  the  deepness  of  the  blue  above,  and  a 
little  haze  to  give  poetry  to  the  distance.  The  Firth 
lay  like  a  great  mirror  under  the  infinite  heavens,  almost 
as  infinite  in  depth  and  colour,  its  islands  shining  in  it, 
the  white  walls  on  Inchkeith  doubled,  and  glowing  with 
intensest  whiteness,  one  on  the  rocks,  one  in  the  water. 
But  a  softening  distance  was  on  the  blue  low  hills  of 
Fife,  and  Arthur's  Seat  on  the  other  side  lay  half  in 
shadow,  vast  and  still,  like  a  Highland  mountain,  though 
so  familiar.     Isabel  was  very  silent,  her  father  thought 


her  sad.  "Would  you  rather  stay  at  home,  my  darling?" 
the  old  man  said. 

"  Oh  no,  oh  no  ! "  she  cried,  and  then  blushed  to  think 
how  eager  her  tone  had  been.     "  It  is  such  a  bonnie  day." 

"Ay,  it's  a  bonnie  day,"  said  Captain  Cameron,  look- 
ing with  a  shade  of  pain  in  his  face  at  the  child  who  had 
been  all  his  for  eighteen  years,  but  now  was  all  his  no 
longer.  He  sighed,  but  said  nothing  more  all  the  way 
that  could  recall  this  thought,  to  which  he  was  not 
accustomed,  and  which  wounded  him.  The  pier  was  un- 
usually crowded  that  day.  The  last  of  the  boats  which 
had  been  out.  for  the  herring  "  drave  "  had  come  back, 
and  by  this  time  the  herring  curing  was  in  full  activity, 
and  the  whole  population  more  or  less  engaged  in  it. 
Robbie  Baird,  who  had  come  home  a  week  or  two  before, 
stood  on  the  pier  watching  the  return  of  the  last  of  his 
comrades,  when  the  Captain  took  his  seat  on  his  usual 
place  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  little  yacht,  the  sail 
of  which  Isabel  had  already  identified  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  pier.  Her  mind  was  in  a  tumult  of 
tender  agitation.  She  could  not  rest  beside  her  father, 
but  went  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  to  watch  the  little  craft 
making  its  way  to  the  landing  steps.  The  little  waves 
seemed  throbbing  like  Isabel's  own  heart,  coming  up  with 
irregular  rush  and  patter  upon  the  beach,  as  her  blood 
seemed  to  be  doing  in  her  veins.  She  had  watched  for 
the  boat  many  times  before  with  a  soft  excitement  and 
pleasure,  but  not  as  now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she 
was  looking  for  her  lover  ;  he,  she  thought,  who  was  to 
be  nearest  to  her  and  dearest  to  her  for  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  When  they  met  to-day  it  would  be  in  a  new  re- 
lationship ;  it  was  the  first  day  of  a  new  life.  She  could 
not  but  wonder  how  he  would  look  at  her,  what  he  would 
say,  under  her  father's  eyes,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing ; 
and  how  she  could  lift  her  eyes  to  him,  and  bear  the 
shining  of  his,  Isabel  could  not  tell.  She  was  afraid  of 
him,  yet  her  heart  and  her  eyes  leapt  out  to  meet  him. 
When  she  heard  a  voice  by  her  side  addressing  her,  an 
impulse  of  impatience  almost  irrestrainable  was  her  first 
sensation.  She  smiled  vaguely  and  gave  Robbie  a  little 
nod  of  her  head,  quickly,  yet  only  half  turning  to  see 
who  addressed  her.  At  other  times  she  had  been  in- 
terested in  Robbie  ;  she  was  impatient  of  any  interrup- 
tion to-day. 

' '  Miss  Eesabell— I  was  waiting  to  speak  to  you — if 
you  have  the  time." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  Isabel  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  be 
gracious  in  her  tone. 

"I'll  wait  till  another  time  if  you're  owre  busy:  or 
Jeanie  will  tell  ye  hersel'.  But  you've  gi'en  me  your  at- 
tention before,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you " 

"  Oh,  what  is  it,  Robbie  ?  Tell  me  quick — for  we  are 
going  out  in  that  boat  that  is  just  at  the  steps,  and  to 
help  papa  down  takes  a  great  deal  of  care. " 

"If  that  is  a'  !"  He  went  on  talking,  talking  ;  his 
voice  seemed  a  long  way  off  to  Isabel,  and  so  slow  and 
long  drawn  out.  ' '  You'll  have  to  come  to  the  wedding, 
Miss  Eesabell,  for  you've  had  the  most  to  do  with  it. 
We're  to  be  married  before  the  term.  Jeanie's  no  sure 
about  me,  nae  mair  than  you  were,  but  she  means  to 
trust  me  all  the  same." 

"Are  you  going  to  be  married?"  This  roused  her 
but  faintly  :  the  white  sail,  like  a  joyous  bird  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  water,  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Old 
Sandy  stood  on  the  steps,  ready  to  assist  in  the  landing. 
Even  Sandy  took  an  interest  ;  and  why  should  this  in- 
trusive voice  demand  to  be  heard  at  such  a  moment  ? 
But  it  went  on  complacent.  Robbie,  like  everybody 
else,  thought  his  own  affairs  most  interesting  of  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth.  Isabel  was  impatient  even 
of  the  cheerful  roll  of  good-temper  and  easy  self-confidence 
in  his  voice. 

"She's  far  frae  sure  about  me — I'm  no  safe  to  venture 
upon.  Ye  think  sae  too,  Miss  Eesabel.  But  it's  a  bit 
faithfu'  heart  when  a's  said,  and  a  brave  ane,"  said 
Robbie  ("  Is  yon  the  boat  ?  I  ken  that  boat)  ;  a  brave 
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iuie — that  it  is  !  She  deserves  a  better  man  than  me. 
If  you  had  your  will,  you  wouldna  have  her  lippen  to 
me,  Miss  Eesabell  ?" 

She  made  him  no  answer.  She  could  scarcely  breathe- 
as  the  boat  touched  the  steps  and  some  one  leaped  lightly 
out.  But  Robbie  was  as  self-absorbed  as  she  was. 
"We're  to  be  cried  on  Sunday,"  he  said,  with  a  light 
laugh  of  pleasure  and  triumph,  bold,  yet  not  without  a 
tone  of  shy  consciousness  and  feeling.  The  sound  of  it 
came  back  to  Isabel  after  with  au  acute  recollection, 
though  she  scarcely  noticed  it  now — just  as  Rob,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  triumph,  was  not  conscious,  till  after, 
that  she  give  him  no  attention.  "We're  to  be  cried 
on Ah  !  I  thought  it  was  him  !" 

But  by  this  time  Isabel  knew  nothing  about  Robbie, 
or  who  was  looking  at  her.  He  had  sprung  up  the  steps, 
three  at  a  time,  and  stood  beside  her,  glowing  with 
exercise,  with  happiness,  with  tender  delight  in  the  sight 
of  her.  He  took  her  haud,  though  only  in  the  common 
greeting  to  all  appearance,  as  any  one  might  have  done — 
yet  as  no  man  yet  had  ever  touched  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
enfolding  it  in  his  as  if  he  had  taken  herself  into  his  arms. 
He  did  not  speak,  and  neither  could  she.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  he  with  all  the  fulness  of  tender  admira- 
tion, she  with  one  shy  glance,  drooping  before  the  fervour 
in  his.  And  then  they  turned  together  to  her  father, 
who  had  shuffled  forward  at  the  sight  of  Mansfield. 

"  You  see  we're  here  before  you,'  the  old  Captain  said. 
He  was  ready  to  be  irritated  in  his  paternal  jealousy,  and 
he  separated  the  two  figures  which  had  been  standing 
close  together.  It  was  he  who  had  to  be  helped  first  into 
the  boat ;  Isabel  was  glad  of  the  little  breathing  time. 
She  followed,  her  heart  calming  down  into  a  gentler 
composure  of  happiness,  already  more  real  and  less  agi- 
tated than  before  the  meeting.  She  began  to  feel  already 
that  it  was  natural,  quite  natural,  that  they  should  be- 
long to  each  other.  She  did  not  hear  Robbie's  low  appeal 
to  her  in  a  different  tone  from  that  in  which  he  had  at 
first  addressed  her.  She  was  deaf  to  all  sounds  but  one 
for  the  moment,  as  she  went  forward  to  the  steps,  fol- 
lowing her  father,  in  a  sweet  rapture  and  absorption, 
isolated  from  all  the  world.  It  was  a  little  tug  at  her 
sleeve  that  roused  her  at  last,  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
Robbie,  his  good-humoured  face  distorted  with  a  grave 
look  of  anxiety. 

"  Wha  is  that  gentleman?  is  that  the  gentleman?" 
in  her  own  soft  ecstasy  she  heard  him  say. 

But  Isabel  made  no  reply.  She  heard  him  well  enough 
— afterwards  when  it  became  clear  to  her,  but  not  then. 
She  went  past  him  carrying  her  shawl  on  her  arm,  and 
followed  down  the  sea-worn  stair,  where  Mansfield  turned 
to  meet  her,  having  placed  her  father  in  the  boat.  He 
seemed  to  lift  her  in,  overshadowing  her,  taking  posses- 
sion of  her,  yet  betraying  nothing  to  the  others.  And 
Sandy  threw  the  rope  into  the  little  vessel  as  she 
bounded  away  like  a  bird.  Sandy's  countenance,  worn 
and  weather-beaten  as  it  was,  glowed  with  amusement 
and  sympathy.  He  heard  Robbie's  question,  though 
Isabel  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

"  Wha's  the  gentleman  ?"  he  said,  rolling  back  upon 
the  pier  with  his  legs  wide  apart.  ' '  Ay,  thon's  the 
gentleman  !  as  onybody  might  have  seen  that  had  an  eye 
in  their  heads.  And  what  may  your  business  be  with 
that  ?  Ye  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  your  ain  concerns, 
Robbie  Baird." 

"  I  hae  enough  to  do — and  so  I  hae,  enough  to  do," 
Robbie  said.  He  stood  gazing  after  them  with  his 
ruddy  countenance  blanched,  and  his  mouth  open  in  his 
astonishment.  "But  yet  I'll  make  it  my  business,"  he 
added  to  himself. 

What  did  it  matter  to  Isabel  ?  He  placed  her  among 
the  cushions  which  he  had  arranged  for  her,  throning  her 
like  a  queen.  Whenever  the  little  party  were  afloat  it 
was  the  old  Captain  who  talked  the  most ;  it  was  he 
always  who  felt  himself  master  of  the  occasion  ;  though 
lie  had  not  a  selfish  fibre  in  him,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 


Captain  Cameron  not  to  feel  that  on  these  expeditions  it 
was  he  who  was  the  principal.  They  had  all  arisen,  he 
thought,  out  of  a  generous,  beautiful  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  fine  young  fellow  to  please  the  old  sailor,  who  issued 
his  orders  and  handled  the  little  ship  (as  he  thought)  as 
if  he  had  been  the  commander  of  a  frigate.  It  had  been 
Mansfield's  joke  to  touch  his  hat,  to  say,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir," 
like  one  of  an  attentive  crew,  with  something  that  was 
half  amusement,  and  half  a  wish  to  gratify  the  old  man  ; 
and  even  now,  after  his  wife's  hint,  the  Captain  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  the  chief  person 
concerned.  This  made  it  all  the  easier  for  the  others  to 
carry  on  that  delicate  tender  intercourse  of  look  and  tone 
which  was  invisible,  imperceptible,  except  to  each  other. 
Even  to  that,  Isabel  contributed  little.  She  received,  she 
gave  almost  nothing  in  her  shy  modesty.  An  upward 
glance  now  and  then,  when  she  would  catch  his  eye  and 
drop  hers  again,  with  floods  of  soft  blushes  which  were 
more  eloquent  than  words  ;  a  trembling  of  her  soft  voice 
when  now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  she  spoke  ;  this  was 
all  her  share.  She  was  entirely  subdued,  penetrated,  pos- 
sessed by  the  subtle  unspoken  worship  that  surrounded 
her.  Every  word  he  said  had  a  second  meaning  in  it,  a 
meaning  that  was  for  her.  And  his  eyes  seemed  to  say  a 
thousand  things  to  her,  even  when  she  did  not  meet  their 
looks,  but  only  felt  them.  They  went  up  the  Firth  to 
Inchcolm  in  the  heavenly  morning,  threading  their  path 
of  light  among  other  white  sails  of  passing  vessels  and 
those  reflected  clouds  that  seemed  almost  as  tangible, 
the  blue  water  gurgling  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  the 
light  breeze  lifting  the  sail,  the  sunshine  caressing  every- 
thing. And  there  they  landed  and  spread  their  meal, 
and  lingered  about  the  rocks  till  it  was  time  to  return. 
There  were  a  few  minutes  during  this  interval  in  which 
the  two  young  people  were  alone,  but  only  a  few ;  and 
all  that  there  was  time  to  say  was  scarcely  more  than 
had  been  said  before. 

' '  Say  that  you  are  happy,  Isabel.  Tell  me  that  you 
love  me  too,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  If  Isabel  made 
any  answer  in  mere  words,  she  did  not  know  what  they 
were.     Happy  !  it  seemed  too  slight  a  word. 

"We  have  kept  the  most  exquisite  for  the  last,"  he 
said  as  they  were  returning  ;  "that  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  matchless  day,  never  such  a 
perfection  of  everything,  weather,  and — feeling,  and " 

"There  is  a  melancholy  in  that,"  said  the  Captain  : 
"  whenever  you  speak  of  perfection,  we're  touching  upon 
decay.  I  am  afraid  myself  of  the  crown  of  anything  :  I 
do  not  like  the  longest  day,  for  then  they  begin  to  creep 
in  ;  nor  the  height  of  summer,  for  then  we  begin  to  go 
downhill  without  a  moment's  pause." 

"For  that  matter,"  said  Mansfield,  "you  can  always 
think,  if  you  like,  of  another  summer,  and  another  long- 
est day,  and  another  perfection  to  come.  But  I  like  the 
sensation,  for  my  part.  I  like  to  press  all  the  sweetness 
and  delight  into  one,  and  drink  it  deep  in  a  single 
draught.  The  climax  should  be  the  best :  and  then  no 
weak  falling  away  bit  by  bit,  but  all  over  at  a  stroke." 

"  My  lad,  that's  materialism  ;  that's  your  heathen, 
Greek  way,"  the  Captain  said,  shaking  his  head. 

"So  it  may  be,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "that's  my 
way.  The  summer  should  die  after  this.  We  have  got 
the  best,  the  sweetest  of  it.  For  my  part,  I  don't  want 
ever  to  sail  upon  the  Firth  again.  Like  this  there  never 
could  be  another  day. " 

"  That's  your  wild  youth,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain, 
shaking  his  head  again.  "You'll  have  to  be  content 
with  less  than  perfection,  when  you're  an  older  man. " 

This  conversation  filled  Isabel  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
feelings.  She  took  no  part  in  it,  but  she  foUowed  it  with 
a  strange  sympathy,  yet  dismay,  for  which  she  could  not 
account.  It  had  indeed  been  the  climax  of  the  summer, 
the  climax  of  her  life.  Nothing  so  sweet,  so  full  of 
tender  rapture,  had  ever  been  hers  before.  But  she  felt 
a  chill  come  over  her  at  the  thought  that  for  this  very 
reason  it  was  to  be  the  last.     Was  it  not  the  first  rather, 
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the  beginning  of  a  dearer  and  more  expanded  life,  a 
tiling  which  could  never  end?  This  protest  woke  dumbly 
in  her  soul,  but  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  speak  :  words 
seemed  to  profane  the  blessedness  of  this  crowning  day. 
It  ivas  the  crowning  day.  Never  anything  like  it  had 
shone  upon  her  before.  Her  heart  was  afloat  upon  a  sea 
of  happiness,  as  the  boat  was  upon  those  shining  waters. 
But  as  they  neared  the  shore,  the  influence  of  that  other 
sentiment  came  over  her,  stronger  and  stronger,  against 
her  will.  In  all  ages  and  all  places,  human  nature  has  a 
superstitious  dread  of  being  too  happy.  Isabel  felt  a 
thrill  of  tliis  fear  go  through  her  ;  perhaps  it  was  this 
that  inspired  also  what  Mansfield  had  said.  The  last 
— why  should  it  be  the  last  ?  He  had  given  no  explana- 
tion, no  reason  for  calling  it  the  last.  But  there  was  all 
the  long  sweet  evening  to  look  forward  to,  and  then,  no 
doubt,  he  would  make  all  clear. 

Thus  they  landed  again  on  the  pier,  a  little  exhausted 
and  languid  with  so  much  enjoyment.  Even  the  Captain 
had  become  silent  as  they  drew  close  to  the  harbour. 
"  If  it  is  the  last  time,"  he  said,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  I  suppose  you  are  going  north  for  the  shoot- 
ing ;  but  you  have  given  me  many  a  bonny  sail,  and 
many  a  pleasant  day." 

"  You  have  liked  it?"  the  young  man  said  with  a  little 
eagerness. 

"  Liked  it !  that  have  I,  and  more  than  liked  it,"  the 
old  man  said,  as  they  helped  him  out  of  the  boat.  The 
sun  was  low,  making  the  whole  broad  Firth  like  a  sea  of 
gold,  and  turning  into  crimson  and  purple  the  dark  hills 
in  the  distance,  and  the  lower  bands  of  headlands  that 
shelter  St.  Margaret's  Hope.  Mansfield  paused  a  moment 
by  Isabel's  side  upon  the  pier. 

"  Look  back  upon  it,  look  back,"  he  said  ;  he  had  her 
hand  in  his  under  the  cover  of  her  shawl,  and  once  more 
he  said  in  her  ear  the  words  he  had  said  in  the  gloaming 
in  the  lane.  She  looked  up  to  him  almost  for  the  first 
time  with  a  full  look  of  confidence  and  faith. 

Then  the  little  party  went  along  the  rough  stones  of 
the  pier  together,  the  Captain  recovering  his  spirits,  which 
had  been  momentarily  subdued.  When  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  Mansfield  paused  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  say  good-night. 

"  Good-night !  no,  no,  we  cannot  part  like  this,"  said 
Captain  Cameron  ;  "  you  will  be  expected  at  the  house  as 
much  as  Isabel  or  I.  Come,  come,  it  has  never  been 
like  this  before.  You  are  coming  home  to  your  supper 
with  Isabel  and  me." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  cannot  to-night.  I  have  so 
many  things  to  do  before  I  —  I  must  get  back  to  make 
my  arrangements  for  to-morrow.  Besides  this  has  been 
like  no  other  day.  It  is  distinct,  it  is  itself,  the  sweetest, 
and  the  last." 

"  The  lad  is  gyte,  with  his  last  and  his  last,"  said  the 
Captain,  startled,  yet  good-humoured  still.  "Come, 
Isabel,  he  will  not  say  no  to  you  ;  you  must  tell  him  your 
mother  will  expect  him,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  stay." 

But  Isabel  did  not  say  a  word.  A  great  cloud  seemed 
to  have  fallen  over  her.  She  stood  speechless,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  wistful  struggle  to  understand  him.  He  was 
standing  with  his  hand  held  out,  a  resolute  figure,  not  to 
be  led  a  step  beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  set  for  himself. 
"You  see  she  will  not  ask  me,  even  when  you  bid  her, 
Captain.  Good-night,  good-night,  good-bye,"  he  said. 
And  next  moment  the  old  father  was  all  that  stood  by 
Isabel.  The  young  man  held  her  hand  with  a  lingering 
pressure  ;  he  looked  at  her  with  ardent  eyes  ;  but  he  left 
her,  while  the  girl  stood  astonished  with  a  strange  thrill 
of  wondering  pain,  in  a  sudden  blank  of  disenchantment 
and  disappointment,  as  if  she  had  fallen  upon  this  hard 
earth  out  of  the  poetic  skies. 

"Well,  Isabel,"  the  Captain  said,  "my  darlin',  we 
must  just  gang  our  ways  home.  That  lad  has  something 
on  his  mind  ;  you  have  said  nothing  unkind  to  him,  I 
hope.  We'll  not  be  so  merry  as  we  thought  to-night, 
but  anyhow  we  have  had  a  pleasant  day." 


DEEP  in  the  narrow  vale  below,  the  stream 
Runs  o'er  its  rocky  bed,  and  here  and  there 
Leaps  down  in  foamy  cascades,  till  it  reach 
The  rustic  bridge,  through  which  another  pours 
Its  waters  o'er  a  tiny  cataract, 
With  pleasant  music  in  its  gurgling  voice, 
And  both  united  rush  with  growing  speed 
To  pay  their  homage  to  the  noble  Spey. 
The  braes,  wTith  birk  and  hazel  clad,  send  up 
Rich  gusts  of  song  by  feathered  minstrels  sung  ; 
While  in  a  thorny  brake  the  blackbird  sits 
And  leads  the  measures  of  the  warbling  choir. 
Now  through  the  woods  the  soft  fresh  winds  of  spring 
Are  wandering,  stirring  all  the  dark  green  pines, 
And  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  larch, 
Awakening  strains  of  low,  sweet  symphonies 
Among  the  spreading  branches  of  the  elms. 
In  quiet  sheltered  nooks,  on  sunny  braes, 
The  clustering  cowslips  ope  their  yellow  cups, 
And  through  the  forest  old,  in  lonely  dells, 
Rare  flowers  of  many  hues  come  peeping  out. 
From  distant  straths  and  glens,  and  Badenoch  hills 
The  Highland  Spey  comes  down  with  noble  sweep, 
And  many  a  grand  majestic  bend,  and  rolls 
By  corrie,  crag,  and  towering  woody  cliff, 
Singing  its  ceaseless  anthem  as  of  yore. 

Wm.  Garden. 

Mutual  Influence  of  Churches. —All  seas  and 
oceans  are,  in  reality,  one  body  of  water,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive names  we  assign  to  them  are  only  names,  and 
the  great  forces  of  nature  remind  us  that  the  geographical 
names  we  assign  to  them  only  express  our  own  limited 
vision  and  experience.  The  tidal  wave  travels  its  ap- 
pointed course,  and  visits  every  creek  and  bay.  So  is  it 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  distinctive  names  and 
forms  are  really  less  a  matter  of  practical  moment  than 
what  men  call  the  ideal  unity.  The  great  currents  of 
human  thought,  and  the  great  surface-swell  of  feeling 
and  emotion,  rise  where  they  may,  do  in  effect  pervade 
not  one  Church,  but  all  Churches. — From  Address  at 
the  close  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Moderator,  Archibald  Watson,  D.D. 
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BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  CYPRUS. 


ImIiIc  Illustrations  from  ffijjprus. 

By  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

A  MONG  the  pleasant  messages  that  come  to  us 
•^*-  from  time  to  time  from  over  the  sea,  one  of 
the  most  welcome  is  our  Parish  Magazine.  It 
breathes  of  home  in  every  page ;  the  preachers  we 
know  ;  the  stories  are  Scotch ;  and  the  glimpses  into 
Christian  work  recall  something  of  what  we  our- 
selves have  seen  and  shared  in  past  times.  I  can 
understand  how  its  advent  is  hailed  every  month 
in  many  homes  in  busy  Scotland ;  but  as  there  is 
often  an  embarrassment  of  riches  of  the  same  kind 
in  that  happy  land,  to  appreciate  it  fully  it  is 
necessary  to  be  as  we  are,  shunted  off  the  main 
line  into  such  a  quiet  siding  as  this  out-of-the-way 
island  of  the  sea.  "  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty 
soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country,"  is  our 
own  experience  whenever  the  budget  from  Scot- 
land arrives. 

We  have  now  completed  our  first  year  in  this 
new  home,  and  I  can  only  feel  thankful  at  the 
gracious  gift  of  adaptability  which  has  been  given 
to  our  human  natures,  that  we  have  been  able  so 
soon  to  adopt  an  entirely  strange  country  and 
make  it  a  home.  Where  our  treasure  is,  our 
heart  is,  and  God  has  treasure  for  us  in  every 
place  if  we  only  look  for  it,  waiting  to  be  used  for 
Him,  not  always  making  up  for  what  is  left  behind, 
but  sufficient  to  make  life  worth  living  anywhere. 

And  living  in  Cyprus  is  in  many  ways  a  great 
privilege.  In  our  surroundings  and  in  many  of  the 
common  details  of  everyday  custom  we  seem  to 
be  transported  to  a  past  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar  in  thought,  but  which  is  now  before  us  in 
reality.  In  a  Bible  land  the  Bible  has  a  truthful 
and  forcible  naturalness  in  it  which  many  may  find 
difficult  to  understand  at  home,  but  which  becomes 
easy  here.  Even  "  Nature  Sermons  "  have  a  fresh 
significance  when  preached  to  us  through  the 
nature  spoken  of  in  its  sacred  pages.  Perhaps  a 
few  illustrations  of  these  may  interest  the  readers 
of  "Life  and  Work." 

Cyprus  is  in  most  of  its  natural  features  like  the 
rest  of  Syria,  especially  the  Holy  Land.  There  is 
no  tropical  luxuriance,  but  the  clearness  of  the  air 
makes  the  light  on  the  sea  and  on  the  desolate 
hills  so  varied  and  so  wonderful  that  the  island 
seems  always  bright  with  a  glory  of  its  own. 

The  winter  is  often  severe.  Snow  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  as  not  uncommon,  but  those  who  live 
on  the  sea-shore  generally  see  it  only  at  a  distance. 
The  hills  of  Palestine  are  covered  with  it  for  some 
weeks  ;  our  own  Cyprian  Olympus  has  a  white  crown 
for  three  months  ;  but  the  past  winter  was  unusu- 
ally severe,  and  even  down  to  the  edge  of  the  waves 
the  hoar-frost  was  scattered  like  ashes  and  the 
snow  like  wool.  To  many  it  was  a  curious  and 
novel  Bight.  At  Jaffa  the  school  children  could  not 
understand  it;  one  thought  it  was  flour,  another 
salt,  and  a  third  asked  if  it  was  quinine,  while  one 


little  girl  wished  to  know  if  God  had  sent  it  to 
show  us  how  clean  our  hearts  should  be. 

From  many  Scripture  references  it  will  be  seen 
also  that  the  Mediterranean  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  sunny  summer  sea.  "  Thou  breakest  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind "  has  again 
and  again  come  to  our  memory  as  we  have  watched 
the  surging  breakers  and  vessels  in  the  terrible 
experience  described  in  Ps.  cvii.  Then  there  is  the 
story  of  Jonah's  storm  and  St.  Paul's  voyage,  which 
began  by  "  sailing  under  Cyprus  because  the  winds 
were  contrary,"  and  ended  in  the  fearful  Euroclydon 
and  the  shipwreck  at  Malta. 

But  the  cold  inclement  season  does  not  last  long. 
In  February  the  sea  begins  to  smile,  and  the  hard 
bare  earth,  so  trying  sometimes  to  those  accustomed 
to  softer  moister  climates,  to  show  symptoms  of 
the  great  awakening.  Never  has  spring  seemed 
more  perfect  than  in  Cyprus  ;  the  beauty  has  been 
felt  even  more  than  seen.  First  we  were  attracted 
by  the  stalks  of  the  narcissus  with  snowy  petals 
and  golden  hearts  springing  here  and  there ;  these 
were  followed  by  the  anemones  carpeting  the 
ground  in  great  luxuriance,  and  sweetest  of  all,  the 
pink  and  white  cyclamen  growing  in  the  roughest 
places  for  miles  along  the  shore.  These  always 
seemed  to  me  an  emblem  of  Him  who  was  as  "  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  who  yet  became  to  those 
who  were  waiting  for  Him  the  fairest  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  the  "  altogether  lovely." 

The  "lilies  of  the  field"  succeeded  each  other 
in  their  wonderful  array,  changing  with  the  ad- 
vancing weeks,  scarlet  poppies,  yellow  marigolds, 
and  purple  convolvulus,  till  all  disappeared  or  were 
overshadowed  by  the  ripening  corn.  These  beauties 
all  belonged  to  the  open  country,  but  we  were 
equally  attracted  by  the  more  secluded  portions, 
the  enclosed  gardens  spoken  of  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syrian  towns.  In  these  we  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  "  fruits  of  the  valley," 
the  rods  of  almond  blossom,  the  "  green  figs  "  on 
the  fig  tree,  "  the  vine  flourishing,"  and  "  the 
pomegranates  budding."  All  have  had  their  own 
special  interest,  recalling  so  many  Bible  incidents 
and  so  much  teaching.  But  the  season  is  now 
well  advanced ;  we  are  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
KaXoKaipiov  "  the  good  time,"  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  and  "  barley  harvest "  has  begun.  An  evening 
walk  in  Cyprus  takes  us  back  in  thought  to  many 
familiar  stories. 

As  we  walk  along  the  sea-shore  the  parable  of 
the  sower  lies  before  us  in  a  living  picture. 
Cypriote  farming  is  the  most  primitive ;  there  are 
no  dykes  or  hedges  to  enclose  the  fields,  and  many 
seeds  are  trodden  down  by  passers-by,  who  make 
footpaths  where  they  please.  The  "  stony  ground  " 
of  the  parable  is  too  well  represented  here,  but  the 
most  striking  reality  is  in  the  thorns.  These  in 
Cyprus  are  a  botanical  study  in  themselves,  they 
grow  in  such  variety  and  strength  and  profusion. 
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Our  own  national  emblem  has  many  species  in  this 
island ;  then  there  are  some  with  brown  stalks  and 
small  gold  flowers,  others  with  bright  blue  stems 
and  spikes  ;  but  the  strongest  and  most  destructive 
is  a  small  bush  with  green  leaves  and  red  berries. 
Sometimes  the  farmer  will  clear  the  field  and 
make  a  rough  fence  round  it  with  the  dry  thorns, 
but  more  often  the  grain  is  left  to  struggle  by 
itself,  and  is  "  choked  "  and  spoilt.  Farther  on, 
however,  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream,  we  come 
at  last  to  the  "good  ground"  and  the  waving 
barley.  The  harvest  here  is  a  festival ;  men, 
women,  and  children  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  as  we 
look  at  the  rejoicing  reapers,  we  think  of  Boaz  and 
his  fatherly  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 
The  corn  is  not  put  up  in  sheaves  or  stacked,  but 
is  at  once  carried  away  on  the  backs  of  patient 
asses  to  the  threshing-floors.  As  we  return  home- 
wards we  take  a  peep  at  one  of  these.  There  is 
no  fear  of  rain  at  this  season.  The  grain  is  spread 
on  the  open  ground  in  a  circle,  and  the  bullocks 
walk  round  and  round,  treading  it  out  as  they  go, 
whilst  the  master  guides  them  as  he  sits  behind 
on  a  curious  little  machine  which  cuts  the  straw 
into  small  pieces  at  the  same  time.  The  oxen  are 
not  muzzled,  and  sometimes  enjoy  a  taste  of  the 
food  as  they  work.  Occasionally  there  is  an  un- 
willing animal,  unaccustomed  to  such  labour,  but 
he  is  soon  taught  the  uselessness  of  "  kicking 
against  the  pricks  "  by  the  driver's  goading  rod,  and 
that  it  is  good  to  learn  to  "  bear  the  yoke  in  youth." 
As  we  watch  the  lesson  we  try  to  apply  it  to  our- 
selves, and  think  how  often  much  the  same  teach- 
ing is  needed  in  our  own  lives. 

Afterwards  we  sit  down  and  rest  on  the  stone 
mouth  of  some  wayside  well,  or  on  the  edge  of  a 
dry  pit,  surrounded  by  a  bleating  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats,  white  and  black  and  spotted  •  and  when, 
a  little  way  off,  a  string  of  laden  camels  is  seen 
moving  along  the  dusty  road  in  the  pink  glow  of 
the  setting  sun,  our  thoughts  fly  back  from  Ruth 
and  Boaz  to  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  Rachel 
and  Rebekah. 

One  other  sight  attracts  us,  a  line  of  long-legged 
birds  high  in  air  in  as  regular  order  as  a  marching 
regiment.  They  are  storks  from  Egypt,  flying  to 
their  summer  quarters  in  the  cool  north.  "  The 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times," 
and  is  guided  and  upheld  by  the  protecting  care  of 
our  heavenly  Father — and  we  finish  our  walk, 
thankful  for  the  many  reminders  we  have  had  of 
God's  love  and  goodness,  and  of  those  who,  in  the 
olden  time,  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

We  go  up  to  the  "housetop,"  on  which  the 
"  grass  "  (the  weeds  sown  by  winds  and  birds)  is 
already  withering,  and  in  the  last  glow  of  the 
dying  day  think  of  what  one  sang  : — 

"  And  as  this  landscape  broad, — earth,  sea,  and  sky, — 
All  centres  in  thine  eye, 
So  all  God  does,  if  rightly  understood, 
Shall  work  thy  final  good." 


&  Successful  dHxpcrtmcnt : 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BATH  STREET 

CLASS  FOR  "WORKING  GIRLS. 

By  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  M.A.,  South  Leith. 

Continued  from  July. 

THE  second  evening  of  the  meeting  did  not  reveal  to  us 
on  our  entrance  such  a  pleasant  surprise  as  did  the 
first ;  for  there  were  at  least  one-third  fewer  than  were 
present  on  the  first  night.  It  appeared  that  a  great 
many  of  those  who  were  with  us  the  first  night  were 
Roman  Catholic  girls,  who,  if  not  actually  in  regular 
attendance  on  that  Church's  worship  (as  few  of  them 
were),  were  yet  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
and  that  the  priest,  having  learned  that  the  first  meet- 
ing had  concluded  with  a  short  Bible  lesson,  had  used 
all  his  influence  (which  was  by  no  means  small)  in 
dissuading  the  Roman  Catholic  girls  from  attending 
again.  This  explanation  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind, 
for  it  showed  me  that  the  diminished  attendance  was  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  class,  but  to  the 
pressure  from  without  which  had  been  used  to  dissuade 
them  from  attending.  I  had  never  intended  putting  the 
Bible  lesson  prominently  forward,  but  I  had  certainly 
never  intended  to  put  it  in  the  background,  much  less  to 
dispense  with  it  altogether,  ,however  large  a  number 
might  for  a  time  be  gathered  in  consequence  ;  because  I 
knew  that  in  it  would  be  found  the  very  secret  of  our 
success  and  the  source  of  our  real  prosperity,  and  that 
without  the  Bible  directly  and  indirectly  influencing  the 
hearts  and  leavening  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
class,  any  success  that  might  seem  to  attend  our  efforts 
would  be  necessarily  superficial,  and  certainly  transient. 
Having  got  over  our  temporary  disappointment  with 
the  attendance,  we  all  settled  to  our  regular  work. 
The  girls  who  had  given  orders  the  previous  evening 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  these  had  been 
executed  for  them.  Even  the  sewing  was  more  than 
enough  for  many  of  them,  who,  not  having  been  taught 
it,  or  but  very  imperfectly,  when  they  were  children, 
found  great  difficulty  in  using  an  ordinary  needle 
for  the  first  time,  after  their  fingers  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  much  larger  implements,  and 
had  become  hardened  by  ther'r  ordinary  daily  work.  I 
soon  understood  from  some  of  the  ladies,  that  needles 
with  much  larger  eyes  would  have  been  preferred,  and 
that,  the  nearer  they  approached  to  darning-needles  in 
size,  the  more  gladly  they  were  welcomed  by  many  of  our 
young  friends.  Shaping  and  cutting-out  were  attainments 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  them,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  imagined  with  what  joy  this  evening  they  found  this 
preliminary  work  done  to  their  hands  ;  and  not  on  this 
night  only,  but  for  years  afterwards,  a  lady  whose  own 
household  duties  kept  her  at  home,  but  whose  sisters 
were  among  our  most  efficient  helpers  at  the  class  for 
that  year  and  for  many  years  to  come,  shaped  and  cut 
out  all  the  articles  which  were  to  be  made  at  the  class. 
A  large  measure  of  our  success  and  of  the  popularity  of 
the  class  was  owing  to  her  self-denying  labours  ;  for  her 
cutting -out  always  gave  the  most  perfect  satisfaction, 
not  merely  from  the  accuracy  of  the  fit,  but  from  the 
marvellous  economy  which  she  exercised  in  her  use  of 
materials.  Afterwards,  when  the  numbers  increased,  it 
became  utterly  impossible  for  one  lady  to  do  the  whole 
work  in  this  department,  and  the  work  was  shared  by 
others,  and  latterly,  in  almost  every  case,  each  lady  has 
taken  the  charge  of  this  part  of  the  work  at  her  own 
table,  with  the  exception  of  beginners,  who  always  find 
other  ladies  willing  to  help  them  with  this,  until  they 
have  become  experienced. 

Another  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  girls  on  that  even- 
ing, when  the  goods  were  brought  down  for  them,  and  a 
cause  of  success  ever  since,  was  the  excellence  of  the 
material  which  was  provided.     It  was  subjected  then,  and 
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on  each  subsequent  occasion,  to  a  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  comparison  with  the  pattern.  Not  only  so,  but 
at  first,  before  full  confidence  was  established  in  our 
marketing  powers,  some  of  them  made  assurance  doubly 
sure,  by  making  the  round  of  the  different  shops  and 
asking  the  price  of  similar  materials  ;  but  finding  that 
we  had  provided  the  best,  and  that  they  were  themselves 
unable  to  procure  as  good  at  the  same  price,  they  were 
well  content  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  our  hands. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
i  inc  as  good  material  at  the  same  cost  themselves,  because, 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  them  to  make  clothing  for 
themselves,  and  also  to  make  the  class  attractive  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  had  resolved  that  whatever 
they  ordered  at  the  class  should  be  furnished  at  a  deduc- 
tion of  2d.  off  the  shilling.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do  partly 
by  the  discount  allowed  by  the  shopkeeper  and  partly  by 
making  up  the  difference  myself.  We  have  continued 
the  same  amount  of  discount  to  the  girls  throughout,  but 
my  pecuniary  outlay  ceased  after  two  years,  as  the  gener- 
ous proprietor  of  the  works,  when  he  learned  that  this 
was  coming  out  of  my  pocket,  insisted  on  bearing  that 
part  of  the  expense  himself,  which  he  has  ever  since  done 
most  cheerfully.  The  other  regulations  connected  with 
the  sewing  department  of  the  class  have  continued  with 
very  little  alteration  as  they  were  laid  down  on  that 
first  working  evening. 

Orders  are  taken  only  on  one  night  of  the  week — the 
Wednesday  evening — and  the  material  is  brought  on  the 
Friday  following.  Patterns  are  circulated  among  the 
girls  to  help  them  in  their  choice. 

Only  one  order  is  allowed  to  be  given  by  each  girl  at 
a  time,  and  no  fresh  order  can  be  taken  until  the  other 
has  been  fully  paid  for. 

All  articles  ordered  are  to  be  made  in  the  room,  and  no 
article  of  dress  is  to  be  taken  from  the  room  until  fully 
made  and  fully  paid  for.  This  rule  is  one  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  success  of  any  such  class,  and  although 
cases  may  occur  where  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  deviate 
from  it,  and  although  it  may  often  seem  a  hardship  to  insist 
upon  its  strict  observance,  yet  I  have  scarcely  ever  known 
an  instance  in  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  deviate 
from  it,  where  there  has  not  been  cause  for  after  regret. 

I  do  not  know  that  in  laying  down  the  rule  at  first  I 
had  any  other  object  in  view,  than  first,  to  save  my  own 
pocket  somewhat  when  I  was  responsible  for  the  discount, 
as  the  expense  might  have  been  very  great  had  the  girls 
been  allowed  to  do  the  sewing  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
class  ;  and  second,  to  secure  that  the  sewing  should  be 
carefully  done,  and  done  by  the  girls  themselves.  Even 
when  the  rule  was  observed  in  the  letter,  there  was  fre- 
quently at  first  a  good  deal  of  scamp  work  in  the  matter  of 
sewing.  When  a  girl  was  anxious  to  get  some  piece  of 
work,  or  some  article  of  dress  which  she  was  requiring, 
finished,  it  seemed  a  long  time  for  it  to  remain  lying  in  the 
class-room  from  Friday  till  Wednesday  night,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  that  by  stitches  of  at  least  twice 
the  proper  length,  and  by  other  such  expedients,  she 
had  contrived  after  a  fashion  to  finish  it ;  but  as  the  work 
required  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lady  at  the 
table,  when  one  or  two  had  to  set  to  work  to  pick  out 
and  undo  the  stitches  they  had  made,  that  evil  soon 
cured  itself.  Other  and  more  important  benefits  than 
these  soon  showed  themselves  to  be  connected  with  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rule,  as  other  and  greater  evils 
resulted  from  its  violation.  One  of  the  great  purposes 
for  which  this  department  of  the  class  was  instituted 
was  to  overcome  a  habit  which  is  very  strong  among 
those  of  their  class,  viz.  that  of  ordering  goods  which 
they  do  not  absolutely  require,  and  for  which  they, 
in  all  probability,  are  unable  to  pay,  a  circumstance 
forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the  fact  that  immediate  pay- 
ment is  not  insisted  on.  The  frequency  with  which 
girls  and  others  are  tempted,  even  in  towns,  by  travel- 
ling merchants,  who  call  upon  them  at  their  lodgings 
and  get  them   to   purchase   a  dress,  is   not  merely  at 


the  foundation  of  habits  of  extravagance,  but  also 
lands  many  of  them  in  debt  at  a  very  early  period — 
a  debt  too  from  which  they  may  not  have  been  able  to 
extricate  themselves  up  to  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
When  the  evil  day  has  been  staved  off  by  small  pay- 
ments taken  from  their  husbands'  wages  towards  meet- 
ing these  old  claims,  a  habit  of  concealment  is  acquired 
long  before  its  uselessness  is  proved — as  it  is  in  every 
case  sooner  or  later  ;  and  when  the  day  of  revelation 
comes,  I  have  seen  complete  and  permanent  estrange- 
ment between  husband  and  wife  as  the  result.  I  have 
known  cases  among  working  girls  in  which  expensive 
articles  of  dress  were  got  from  these  wandering  travellers, 
and  where,  in  order  to  meet  the  weekly  or  fortnightly 
payment,  the  dress,  still  unmade,  has  been  pawned  over 
and  over  again,  and  finally  forfeited,  even  after  its  full 
value  had  been  paid.  It  was  partly  to  destroy  this 
practice  that  our  order  department  was  instituted ; 
and  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  girls  had  been  allowed  to 
take  away  the  articles  before  they  were  paid  for,  the 
same  practice  would  have  been  only  encouraged  under 
another  form.  Besides  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  take  goods  from 
the  room  before  they  were  paid  up  have,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  of  payment,  found  that  each  week's 
wages  were  sufficient  only  for  each  week's  expenses,  and 
so  those  who  were  at  one  time  most  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance at  the  class  disappeared  entirely,  because  they 
found  themselves  at  first  unable,  as  they  thought,  to  pay 
for  what  they  had  got  ;  then  the  articles  wore  out,  and 
they  had  little  inclination  to  pay  for  what  did  not  exist, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  seen  in  the  class,  and  naturally 
avoided  us  whenever  they  thought  we  were  likely  to 
cross  their  path.  Ladies  who  imagine  that  they  attract 
girls  to  their  table,  and  that  they  bind  them  to  them 
by  such  indulgence  and  relaxation  of  the  rule,  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset,  as  we  learned  by  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  no  more  effectual  means  of  scattering 
a  class,  or  of  diminishing  its  numbers,  than  such  devia- 
tions from  the  rules  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 

On  the  third  night  of  meeting  there  was  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  attendance  over  the  second,  although 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  first,  none  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  said  to  have  been  removed  by  the 
influence  of  the  priest  having  returned.  As  their  absence 
was  conspicuous,  I  resolved,  after  a  time,  to  speak  to  the 
priest  on  the  subject.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself,  and  I  ascertained  from  him  that  my  information 
was  correct,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  girls  to  with- 
draw from  the  class  because  he  understood  that  I  was 
to  conclude  the  meetings  with  a  Bible  lesson.  He  said 
that  if  I  would  dispense  with  the  Bible  lesson  and  the 
hymn,  he  had  not  much  objection  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
continuing  to  attend.  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  en- 
tirely out  of  place  in  the  class  if  I  were  to  be  a  mere  secular 
teacher,  that  he  and  I  were  agreed  that  religion  lay  at  the 
basis  of  any  effectual  scheme  for  the  well-being  of  any 
class  of  the  community,  and  that  I  felt  there  was  no  use 
attempting  any  work  for  their  real  improvement  if  I 
omitted  that  which  was  the  very  motive  power  for  good 
to  which  I  trusted.  I  said  further  that  as  I  would  rather  a 
girl  was  a  good  Catholic  than  a  bad  Protestant,  so  I  hoped 
he  would  rather  that  a  girl  was  a  good  Protestant  than  a 
bad  Catholic  ;  and  that,  as  several  of  those  whom  he  had 
swept  away  from  the  class  had  a  merely  nominal  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  had  no 
influences  for  good  brought  to  bear  upon  them  of  any 
kind,  he  ought  rather  to  be  thankful  that  any  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  promote  their  well-being.  He  then 
asked  me  to  put  myself  in  his  position,  and  to  consider 
how  I- should  feel  if  Protestant;  girls  were  attending  a 
class  presided  over  by  one  whom  I  called  a  Popish  priest. 
I  told  him  that  if  they  were  growing  up  entirely  neglected 
and  uncared  for,  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  any  one 
was  taking  an  interest  in  them,  and  that  I  would 
endeavour  in  this  case  to  second  these  efforts  for  good, 
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at  the  same  time  taking  care,  by  instructing  them 
privately  in  those  doctrines  which  I  held  to  be  vital,  to 
counteract  the  risk  of  any  evil  being  mixed  up  with  the 
good  which  they  were  otherwise  receiving.  I  added 
that  in  the  present  case  those  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal,  who  professed  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  had  so  much 
to  learn  of  the  very  elements  of  morality  and  religion, 
that  he  had  taken  alarm  too  soon,  for  there  was  so 
much  ground  to  be  cultivated,  which  was  common  to  his 
views  and  mine,  that  it  would,  I  feared,  be  a  long  time 
before  they  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  warrant  me,  even 
although  I  should  desire,  to  bring  prominently  forward 
those  points  controverted  between  us.  I  assured  him 
farther  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  the  girls  at  the 
class  ;  and  that  it  was  my  desire  to  connect  them 
all,  sooner  or  later,  with  those  churches  which  they 
themselves  preferred.  I  told  him  further,  that  so  much 
did  I  respect  the  conscientious  convictions,  even  of 
those  whose  consciences  might  not  be  very  enlightened, 
that,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  shaking  these,  I  would, 
when  I  came  to  any  such  passage  as  "  Thou  art  Peter," 
give  his  girls,  by  speaking  to  them  privately,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  before  the  Bible  lesson  began.  I  con- 
cluded my  part  of  the  conversation  by  telling  him  that 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
assurances,  and  chose  to  exercise  his  authority  as  priest 
to  endeavour  to  keep  them  away,  he  might  find  that 
the  tie  which  bound  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
very  slight,  and  that  it  might  snap  altogether,  so 
that  he  would  lose  these  girls  entirely.  On  reflection  he 
professed  himself  in  great  measure  satisfied  with  my 
assurances  ;  some  of  the  girls  came  back  in  course  of  time, 
although  not  in  the  same  numbers  as  they  had  done  at 
first.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  such  general  attempt  was 
made  to  forbid  their  attendance  as  had  been  at  the  out- 
set, I  felt  bound  to  respect  the  assurance  which  I  had 
given  him,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  girls  understood  that 
they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  retire  before  the  Bible  lesson, 
if  they  pleased,  although  we  preferred  that  they  should 
remain.  I  found  that  those  who  did  leave  earlier,  left 
not  so  much  because  the  Bible  lesson  was  coming  on,  as 
because  they  wished  to  secure  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
freedom  outside,  before  the  meeting  was  over,  and  that 
they  did  not  return  home  sooner,  but  often  later,  than 
their  companions  who  had  remained  to  the  end. 

I  may  add  that  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  besides  the 
Church  of  Rome  watched  our  growing  numbers  with  an 
interest  almost  akin  to  suspicion  at  first ;  but,  after  a  time 
at  least,  no  efforts  were  made  to  dissuade  girls  from  join- 
ing it ;  and  owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  ladies  connected 
with  its  management,  I  believe  all  fears  on  this  head 
were  entirely  removed,  as  certainly  they  were  entirely 
groundless  ;  and  while  the  class  has  been  in  existence,  we 
have  sent  from  it  communicants  to  every  church  in  the 
town,  who,  but  for  its  influences,  I  believe,  would  never 
have  been  communicants  at  all.  Perhaps  a  larger  number 
have  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  of 
any  other,  although  certainly  much  fewer  than  of  all  the 
other  Churches  put  together  ;  and  I  have  more  frequently 
interposed  to  get  them  to  join  other  Churches  than  to  get 
them  to  join  my  own.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  those  who  may  undertake  a  similar  experiment, 
how  necessary  it  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  also,  to  avoid  stir- 
ring up  sectarian  jealousy,  which,  once  roused,  would 
embitter,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  all  the  enjoyment  and 
success  of  such  a  class. 

A  Bible  class  meeting  every  fortnight  was  open  to 
every  girl  who  chose  to  avail  herself  of  it.  It  was  not 
specially  connected  with  the  mill  class,  but  was  open  to 
all  in  the  town  who  chose  to  attend.  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  a  class  will  be  found  a  most  powerful  auxiliary, 
for  there  you  are  entirely  free  from  all  those  restrictions 
wherewith  you  are  bound  in  any  such  work  as  that  which 
I  am  here  describing. 

To  be  continued. 


$?oto  to  Mm  our  Countrg  &cfjolars 
on  a  f&alfymng. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Cameron,  Farnell. 

T"  AM  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers 
-*-  of  "  Life  and  Work  "  to  a  scheme  for  supplying 
a  warm  dinner  at  a  trifling  expense  to  children  at- 
tending school,  particularly  in  country  districts, 
during  the  cold  months  of  winter.  The  scheme  to 
which  I  refer  was  started  the  winter  before  last, 
and  the  result  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  its 
most  sanguine  supporters  could  have  anticipated. 

This  Parish,  about  four  miles  in  length  by  four 
in  breadth,  with  the  Public  School  in  the  centre,  is 
not  so  unfavourably  situated  in  respect  of  distance 
from  school  as  are  many  other  parishes ;  but  I 
was  painfully  impressed  with  the  hardships  to 
which  children,  many  of  them  of  tender  years,  were 
exposed  in  being  obliged  to  go  without  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  warm  meal  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  not 
to  speak  of  wet  clothes  and  damp  feet.  I  brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Countess  of 
Southesk,  who,  with  characteristic  kindness,  entered 
heartily  into  the  scheme  of  providing  the  scholars 
with  a  mid-day  meal. 

The  first  apparent  difficulty  in  such  a  scheme  is 
a  place  in  which  a  meal  for  a  hundred  children, 
we  shall  suppose,  can  be  prepared.  It  is,  however, 
more  imaginary  than  real.  If  School  Boards,  or 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  comfort  of  our 
school-going  children,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
build  a  special  apartment,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
all  that  is  really  required  is  the  addition  of  an  extra 
boiler  to — what  every  schoolmaster  should  possess 
— the  washing-house,  which  may  be  kept  as  clean 
as  a  kitchen.  In  our  case  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  repairs  on  the  teacher's  washing-house, 
and,  on  its  being  suggested  that  by  building  an 
additional  boiler  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  room, 
in  which  to  cook  the  children's  dinner,  might  be 
met,  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  while  sym- 
pathising with  the  scheme  and  individually  pre- 
pared to  further  it  by  private  subscription,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  applying  any  part  of  the  local  rates 
to  such  a  purpose.  Lord  Southesk,  however,  solved 
our  difficulty  by  building,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
neat  little  edifice  of  wood,  resting  on  a  brick  foun- 
dation, slated  and  tastefully  painted. 

This  little  building,  twenty-four  feet  by  thirteen, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  schoolmaster's  wash- 
ing-house and  cooking -place  for  the  children's 
dinner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  com- 
partment fourteen  feet  in  length,  in  which  it  was 
originally  intended  the  scholars  should  dine  in  sec- 
tions. This  intention  was  afterwards  abandoned 
on  account  of  apparent  inconvenience,  so  that  a 
building  ten  feet  square  has  been  found  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  From  contributions,  and  as  the 
proceeds  of  a  Lecture,  we  received  three  pounds, 
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which  enabled  us  to  provide  soup-basins  for  a  bun- 
dled children,  and  the  other  utensils  necessary  for 
cooking  ami  distribution. 

The  scholars  bring  their  spoons  in  their  satchels. 
The  bill  of  fare  is  not  to  be  despised,  while  it  is  of 
a  sufficiently  varied  character.  Dripping  at  six- 
pence a  pound  is  liberally  used,  and  this  made  into 
soup  is  both  agreeable  and  nourishing.  Once  a 
week  several  pounds  of  beef  are  bought,  which  is 
boiled  into  broth  or  soup  the  first  day,  and  the  next 
broken  down  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  distributed. 
Fotato-soup  is  supplied  at  least  once  a  week  ;  on 
the  other  days  we  have  rice-soup  and  pea-soup,  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables,  such  as  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  and  cabbages.  Several  haunches  of 
venison  from  Kinnaird  have  been  kindly  sent  both 
winters.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  children  can  be 
supplied  with  a  wholesome  and  substantial  meal  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  one  halfpenny  daily.  There  is 
no  stinting  ;  generally  they  cannot  consume  what 
has  been  cooked  for  them.  Further,  no  family  is 
charged  more  than  a  penny.  Thus,  in  some  cases 
four,  in  many  cases  three,  children,  are  comfortably 
dined  for  this  small  sum,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
our  moderate  charge,  we  found,  after  an  experience 
of  two  mouths  the  first  winter,  that  we  had  a  bal- 
ance of  nine  shillings  in  the  Treasurer's  hands. 
Last  winter  we  kept  the  dining -hall  open  for 
three  and  a  half  months,  and  found,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  that  the  balance  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  increased  to  £1.  We  can,  therefore, 
claim  a  complete  success  for  our  scheme.  Of  course, 
but  for  the  kindness  of  the  farmers,  who  supplied 
potatoes  gratuitously,  such  results  could  not  have 
been  attained.  Still,  without  potatoes,  as  we  found 
during  the  winter  of  1878-79,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  intense  frost,  pits  could  not  be  opened,  we 
were  able  to  give  sufficiently  varied  and  whole- 
some dinners. 

The  first  winter  a  young  lady,  in  order  to  show 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  undertook  the  cook- 
ing of  the  dinner.  Last  winter  the  School  Board, 
appreciating  the  advantage  of  the  dining- hall, 
agreed  to  contribute  £5  as  remuneration  to  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  cooking. 

The  following  is  our  method  of  distribution.  The 
bigger  boys  having  brought  the  soup  in  large  pails 
from  the  cooking  place,  the  teachers,  frequently  as- 
sisted by  interested  neighbours,  divide  it  among  the 
children  as  they  sit  in  their  seats ;  and  so  many 
willing  hands  are  at  work  that  in  something  like 
five  minutes  a  hundred  children  may  be  seen  busily 
engaged  on  the  steaming  and  savoury  dishes,  their 
faces  radiant  with  health  and  enjoyment.  In 
half  an  hour  all  have  dined,  and  during  the  next 
half-hour  the  school-rooms  are  carefully  aired. 
Dishes  are  meanwhile  speedily  collected,  the  senior 
gills  taking  pleasure  in  helping  the  cook  to  wash 
and  dry  them.  Further,  an  opportunity  is  occa- 
sionally afforded  them  of  being  taught  how  to  cook 
a  good,  simple  meaL 


Rich  and  poor  alike,  it  should  be  added,  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  dining-hall; 
even  those  who  live  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
school  remain  to  dine.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
health  of  the  school  has  greatly  improved,  and  the 
average  attendance  much  increased,  under  the 
improved  diet,  while  the  moral  advantage  of 
drawing  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity round  the  scholars,  cannot  be  properly 
estimated. 

One  parish  has  already,  with  satisfactory  results, 
followed  our  example,  and  others,  I  am  sure,  will 
do  so  when  they  see  how  easily,  and  at  what  a 
moderate  charge,  the  children  attending  our  country 
schools  can  be  supplied  with  a  warm  and  nourish- 
ing meaL 

"Sfje  tjatfj  fcone  forfjat  sfje  coultr." 

A  LL  that  she  could  she  did.     From  day  to  day, 

-^*-   "With  duty's  banner  broad  and  high  unfurled, 

She  walked  straight  on,  how  rough  soe'er  the  way, 

A  brave  sweet  soul,  unspotted  from  the  world. 

She  had  no  box  of  spikenard  rich  and  rare, 
Adoring,  on  the  Master's  head  to  break  ; 

Only  the  incense  of  abounding  prayer, 
Only  the  patient  working  for  His  sake. 

All  that  she  could  she  did.     Yet  sorrows  came 

So  fast,  her  tears  with  them  could  scarce  keep  pace  ; 

And  while  the  heavy  heart  o'erweighed  the  frame, 
The  angel  showed  too  plainly  in  her  face. 

And  when  she  laid  her  down,  the  conflict  o'er, 

What  though  no  earthly  voice  pronounced  her  good  ? 

Christ  said,  "  Fling  wide  for  her  the  pearly  door  ; 
She  hath  done  humbly,  nobly,  what  she  could." 

Jane  C.  Simpson, 
Author  of  "  Go  when  the  morning  shineth." 

CRUCIFIXION  WITH  CHRIST. 
Faith  makes  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  to  us  the 
crucifixion  of  eveiy  sinful  inclination,  of  every  evil 
habit,  of  all  that  is  proud,  and  selfish,  and  sensual. 
By  the  cross  of  Christ  faith  strengthens,  supports, 
and  encourages  us  in  the  bearing  of  our  cross, 
lightens  every  burden,  sweetens  the  most  bitter 
sorrows,  and  makes  the  seven  years  of  toilsome 
service  seem  to  be  but  as  that  of  seven  days.  By 
the  cross  faith  arms  us  for  the  good  fight,  and 
gives  us  the  victory  which  has  its  joy  and  reward 
in  the  crown  of  life. 

0  Thou  blessed  Son  of  God,  I  am  confounded 
and  ashamed,  I  loathe  and  abhor  myself  on  account 
of  all  that  I  have  been  and  done  ;  by  the  wounds 
and  anguish  of  Thy  cross  I  am  pierced  with  the 
godly  sorrow  which  has  no  refuge  but  in  Thy  for- 
giving love.  I  am  crucified  with  Thee,  and  in 
Thy  love  unto  death  what  a  sure  refuge  have  I ! — ■ 
From  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Veitch,  D.D., 
of  St.  Cuthbert's. 
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Wt  must  not  tio  1£uil  tijat  ffiooo 
mag  come. 

rpHERE  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  nursery. 
•*-  Bertie  had  told  a  lie,  and  he  refused  to  confess 
it.  A  phial  of  some  burning  liniment,  which  the 
children  had  been  repeatedly  forbidden  to  touch, 
and  which  had  been  left  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
mantelpiece,  was  found  broken  on  the  floor,  its 
contents  all  scattered  over  the  hearth,  and  the  head 
with  the  cork  out  lying  at  the  door.  Bertie  had 
been  alone  in  the  nursery  when  nurse  left  him, 
indeed  he  had  never  left  it,  and  he  had  been  found 
alone  with  the  door  shut  and  the  bottle  broken. 
Adjured  by  nurse  to  confess  and  be  forgiven,  he  at 
first  maintained  a  rigid  silence.  By  and  by  her 
perseverance  elicited  some  unwilling  answers.  "Had 
he  touched  the  bottle  ? "  "  No."  "  Did  he  see  any- 
one touch  it  ? "  "  No."  "How  then  had  it  fallen  off 
the  mantelpiece  ?"  Bertie  "  didn't  know."  "  Had  he 
been  there  all  the  time  V  "Yes."  This  was  getting 
serious,  and  nurse  went  for  mamma.  The  same 
series  of  questions  was  put  to  Bertie  by  his  mother, 
and  the  same  answers  were  returned.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  child  was  in  tears,  perhaps 
moved  by  the  sight  of  his  mother's  grief  for  his 
hard-heartedness — perhaps  awe-struck  at  the  re- 
solution she  had  expressed,  to  carry  him  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  "Bertie  must  be  taken  to  his  papa." 
Pale  and  trembling,  but  resolute,  Bertie  was  carried 
downstairs  to  the  library,  and  the  whole  sad  tale 
was  told  over  again.  "  Bertie,"  said  his  father  in 
awful  tones,  "  did  you  touch  the  bottle  ? "  "  No," 
very  decidedly.  "  Did  you  see  any  one  touch  it  ? " 
"  No,"  a  little  more  faintly.  "  How  then  could  it 
fall?"  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  fellow  de- 
fiantly, although  the  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
poor  cheeks.  "  And  you  were  in  the  nursery  all 
the  time  nurse  was  absent  1 "  "  Yes."  "  Bertie," 
said  his  father  again  very  solemnly,  "do  you 
know  who  sees  you  just  now,  and  is  grieved  to  hear 
you  tell  a  lie  ? "  "  Yes,  papa"  (sobbing)  "  but — but 
my  verse  said, '  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  " 
"  Well,  the  Bible  says  so,  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  you  just  now  ?  It  was  bad  to  touch  the 
bottle,  but  the  lie  is  far  worse,  and  you  must  be 
punished  for  it."  And  Bertie  was  punished,  and 
sentenced  to  bed  for  three  hours,  or  until  he 
should  declare  himself  penitent.  He  was  conveyed 
thither  by  his  broken-hearted  mother,  now  dissolved 
in  tears  herself.  In  vain,  after  he  was  laid  in  bed, 
she  sat  by  him  waiting  for  his  confession.  Once  he 
put  up  his  little  face  to  kiss  his  mother,  but  she 
put  him  aside.  "No,  Bertie,  my  child,  until  you  say 
you  are  sorry  for  the  sin  you  have  committed,  I 
cannot  love  you."  His  tears  began  to  flow  afresh 
at  this,  but  he  still  gave  no  sign  of  penitence. 
Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  Bertie,  wearied  out, 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Still  the  mother  sat  by  him.     She  could  not 
understand  him  at  all.     The  child  had  hitherto 


been  so  truthful,  and  his  slightest  word  had  been 
so  implicitly  relied  on  !  As  she  sat,  the  door  of 
the  nursery  was  pushed  gently  open.  A  small 
head  covered  with  sunny  curls  appeared,  and  there 
entered  a  gentle  sweet-faced  little  girl  of  some  five 
years  old.  She  advanced  timidly  into  the  room. 
"  0  mamma,  why  are  you  sitting  there  ?  And 
why  is  Bertie  in  bed  ?  Is  he  ill?"  "No,  Lucy," 
said  her  mother  gravely ;  "  Papa  and  I  would  almost 
rather  he  should  be  ill,  than  that  he  should  have 
grieved  us  as  he  has  to-day.  He  has  broken  the 
bottle  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  you  know  you 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  touch,  and  what  is  far, 
far  worse,  he  has  told  a  lie  to  hide  it,  and  said  he 
did  not  do  it. "  Lucy  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
A  perfect  torrent  of  scarlet  suffused  her  neck  and 
face,  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  and  she  threw 
herself  impetuously  on  her  mother's  lap.  "  What 
is  it,  Lucy  ?  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  1  Are 
you  grieving  that  Bertie  has  been  so  naughty  ? " 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  cried  the  child  sobbing, 
"  it  was  not  Bertie  at  all  who  broke  the  bottle  ;  it 
was  me."  "And  you  never  told,  and  allowed 
your  brother  to  be  punished  for  your  fault !  O 
Lucy,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  little  girl ! " 

"  But,  mamma,  I  never  intended  it.  I  only  came 
into  the  nursery  to  look  for  my  doll's  shoe,  and  it 
was  lying  on  the  mantelpiece  beside  the  bottle — 
and  I  reached  up  for  it,  and  I — never — never — 
touched  the  bottle — it  fell  itself." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?"  asked  mamma 
gravely. 

"  I  cried  when  I  saw  it  broken,  I  was  so  fright- 
ened, and  Bertie  came  and  dried  my  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  said,  '  Never  mind,  Lucy,  you 
couldn't  help  it.  Don't  cry,  poor  litttle  maid ;  run 
away  before  nurse  comes  back,  and  I'll  not  tell.'  And 
I  ran  away  into  the  drawing-room  and  hid  behind 
the  curtains  ;  and  I  never,  never  knew  Bertie  was 
whipped ;"  and  her  sobs  began  anew.  Just  at  this 
crisis  in  his  affairs  Bertie  woke.  He  looked  quite 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  to  see  his  mother  beside 
him  and  Lucy  crying.  But  it  all  rushed  back  to 
his  recollection  when  his  mother  spoke. 

"  Bertie,  my  child,  Lucy  has  confessed  that  it 
was  she  who  broke  the  bottle  and  not  you,  and  I 
am  so  glad  that  there  you  spoke  the  truth ;  but  why 
did  you  say  that  you  didn't  know  who  broke  it  ?" 

Bertie  looked  up  quite  brightly,  relieved  to  find 
it  was  all  out. 

"  Well,  mamma,  Lucy  was  so  awfully  frightened, 
and  she  was  crying,  and  the  text  we  got  on  Sunday 
was,  '  Little  children,  love  one  another,'  and  you 
always  said  I  was  to  help  my  little  sister,  as  I  was 
a  year  older  and  stronger ;  so  I  told  her  to  run 
away,  as  she  could  not  stand  a  whipping  as  well  as 
I  could — and  then  nurse  came." 

"  But,  Bertie  dear,  you  know  you  told  a  lie  all 
the  same,  saying  you  didn't  know,  when  all  the 
time  you  knew  she  had  done  it." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  naughty.     I 
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meant  only  to  love  Lucy,  as  the  text  told  us." 
Mamma  had  some  work  to  do,  explaining  that  a  lie 
is  always  wrong,  and  that  God  loves  truth,  and 
hates  lies  ;  and  that  we  must  not  do  evil  that  trood 


may  come ;  and  that,  as  for  Lucy,  she  ought  at  once 
to  have  gone  and  told  what  she  had  done,  and  she 
would  have  been  forgiven.  But  through  it  all  the 
mother's  heart  was  comforted.     That  night,  when 


little  Bertie  said  his  usual  prayer  at  Ids  mother's 
knee,  he  added  of  his  own  accord,  in  his  own  childish 
words, 

"Please,  Cod,  will  you  forgive  me  for  telling  a 
lie  to-day  %  and  I'll  never,  never  do  it  again."     To 


which  he  also  added,  after  a  pause,  as  if  reflecting 
on  all  he  had  suffered  for  Lucy's  sake, 

"  And  please,  God,  will  you  make  Lucy  tell  her- 
self the  next  time  she  is  naughty  1" 

M.  E.  Jamieson-. 
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Sermon. 

By  Rev.  Henkt  Duncan,  Crichton. 
The  Miracle  at  Cana. — John  ii.  1-11. 

TT  is  clearly  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  such 
-*-  a  sermon  as  this,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  all  the  particulars  of  this  miracle, 
or  to  state  even  shortly  all  the  lessons  it  is  fitted  to 
convey.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  do  so, 
or  dwelling  on  such  points  as  are  common  to  it  and 
the  other  miracles  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  speak  of 
one  or  two  of  the  less  obvious,  but  no  less  im- 
portant, purposes  for  which  the  miracle  was 
wrought. 

First,  then,  Does  it  not  teach  us  that  Christ  is 
the  Lord  of  nature?  Observe  what  the  miracle 
was.  He  turned  water  into  wine.  He  performed 
in  fact  instantaneously,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  means,  that  which  is  being  done  con- 
stantly by  slow  and  complicated  processes.  In 
doing  what  He  did  on  this  occasion,  Christ  would 
have  us  know  that  He  is  the  agent  in  all  these 
processes  in  the  world  around  us  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  as  natural.  The  miracle, 
under  this  aspect  of  it,  belongs  to  a  class  of  miracles 
which  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  Saviour's  work- 
ing— miracles  in  which  He  did  instantaneously  and 
directly  what  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  done 
gradually  and  indirectly.  When  He  healed  the 
sick,  and  fed  the  starving  multitude,  and  stilled 
the  tempest,  and  turned  the  water  into  wine,  He 
would  have  us  know  that  the  earth  is  His  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  that  the  world  is  not  given  up  to 
blind  chance,  or  to  the  reign  of  cold  unbending  law, 
but  that  it  owns  a  living  Kuler,  whose  hand  is 
everywhere. 

Secondly.  We  cannot  read  the  narrative  before 
us  without  feeling  that  it  teaches  a  wonderful 
lesson  on  Christ's  thoughtfulness  in  little  things. 
Other  miracles  teach  His  thoughtfulness  and  love 
in  great  things.  To  raise  a  dead  child,  and  restore 
her  to  her  weeping  parents ;  to  bring  back  to  life 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother ;  to  cast  out  a 
legion  of  devils,  and  thus  deliver  one  who  was 
bound  with  the  most  fearful  chain  from  his  terrible 
thraldom  ;  to  feed  a  starving  multitude  ;  to  still  a 
tempest  that  threatened  death  to  His  disciples — all 
these  show  loving  care  on  great  occasions,  and  for 
great  purposes.     But  this  was  a  small  occasion  on 
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which  to  work  a  miracle.  Wine  was  wanting  at  a 
marriage-feast.  The  supply  had  failed.  The  feel- 
ings of  those  who  entertained  the  guests  would  be 
hurt,  the  joy  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  would  be 
marred,  by  the  exposure  of  their  poverty.  And  so, 
by  an  exercise  of  His  Divine  power,  Jesus  averted 
the  exposure  and  discomfiture  they  dreaded. 

It  shows  how  He  could  enter  into  the  little  house- 
hold trouble,  the  little  fear  of  ridicule  that  vexed  His 
hosts.  And  surely  in  this  view  it  teaches  us  a  precious 
lesson,  and  one,  alas  !  we  sorely  need.  How  apt  are 
we  to  fly  to  Christ  in  our  great  troubles,  how  slow 
to  go  to  Him  in  small !  When  death  enters  our 
dwelling,  we  "go  and  tell  Jesus."  When  sickness 
comes,  with  its  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness, we  "go  and  tell  Jesus."  When  losses  fall  on 
us,  and  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face,  we  "go  and 
tell  Jesus."  But  when  little  troubles  vex  us,  when 
household  annoyances  and  family  vexations  and 
personal  worries  disturb  us,  how  prone  are  we  to 
forget  there  is  a  loving  Saviour  near.  He  knows 
our  frame.  He  remembers  we  are  dust.  He  under- 
stands, as  none  else  can  understand,  our  smallest 
troubles.  He  can  enter  into  all  that  vexes  us.  He 
could  do  so  at  Cana,  at  the  marriage  feast ;  He 
can  do  so  now ;  for  He  is  "  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

But  there  is  another  lesson  on  this  point  besides 
this  lesson  of  encouragement.  There  is  a  lesson  of 
example.  Remember  Christ  is  our  example.  And 
here  is  one  point  in  which  we  are  called  carefully 
to  tread  in  His  steps.  Be  thoughtful  for  others, 
even  in  little  things.  Consider  their  feelings,  bear 
with  their  prejudices  and  peculiarities,  be  tenderly 
solicitous  not  needlessly  to  vex  them.  Good 
people  sometimes  forget  these  little  things.  And 
yet  they  are  not  little.  Nothing  which  affects 
our  relations  with  God  or  with  our  fellow-men  is 
truly  little.  We  give  great  pleasure  or  great  pain, 
do  great  good  or  great  evil,  commend  the  gospel 
or  discredit  it,  according  as  we  act  in  so-called 
little  things.  There  is  great  need,  then,  that  we 
follow  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  we 
strive  to  be  like  Him  who  was  so  thoughtful  and 
so  kind,  that  all  men  may  take  knowledge  of  us 
that  we  have  been  with  Him.  It  is  not  enough  to 
do  greats  acts  of  kindness  when  the  great  occasions 
for  doing  them  arise.  We  must  seek  to  be  like 
Jesus,  so  full  of  sympathy  and  love  that  we  are 
instinctively  thoughtful  for  those  around  us. 

VoL  II. 
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Thirdly,  we  have  in  the  passage  before  us 
another  lesson,  a  lesson  as  to  the  character  of 
the  religion  Jesus  desired  to  establish  among 
His  people.  It  was  not  to  be  a  religion  of  out- 
ward separation  from  the  world.  Christ  did  not 
desire  His  people  to  draw  off  from  their  fellow- 
men.  He  does  not  wish  them  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  society,  with  its  duties  and  its  occupations 
and  its  innocent  amusements.  He  wishes  them 
indeed  to  be  unworldly,  to  be  a  separate,  a  peculiar 
people.  But  He  does  not  desire  to  see  them  with- 
draw from  intercourse  with  those  around  them. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  religion  of  the  gospel. 
In  tlii  world,  but  not  of  it,  is  to  be  our  rule.  Christ 
would  have  all  life  sanctified.  He  would  raise  the 
common  duties  and  the  common  occupations  and 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  and  would  shake 
from  them  the  earth! iness  that  is  so  apt  to  gather 
roimd  them.  He  would  have  a  holy,  Christian 
spirit  pervading  all,  pure  and  holy  motives  under- 
lying our  simplest  acts.  He  would  see  His  disciples 
mingling  with  their  fellow-men,  but  testifying 
everywhere  to  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  mani- 
festing the  life  of  God  that  is  in  them. 

I  think  we  cannot  read  of  this  marriage-feast  at 
Cana  without  feeling  this.  We  cannot  fail  to  feel 
that  Jesus  taught  a  grand  lesson  on  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life  by  His  presence  there,  and  by 
His  working  a  miracle  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  those  who  had  gathered  to  that  table. 
He  proclaimed  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the 
marriage-feast — nothing  wrong,  nothing  contrary 
to  true  religion,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  conception  of  the  Christian  life,  in  such  a 
gathering.  He  proclaimed  that  the  man  of  God 
might  go  to  such  a  feast,  might  be  host  or  guest 
at  such  a  time,  and  might  serve  God  in  being  so. 

It  teaches  a  lasting  lesson  for  God's  people.  It 
discourages  asceticism  in  the  Christian  Church.  It 
condemns  that  religion  which  is  confined  to  times 
and  places,  and  would  forbid  all  social  intercourse 
of  man  with  man. 

That  is  the  easier  religion.  It  is  easier  to  be 
religious  on  Sunday  than  to  be  Christ-like  all  the 
week  It  is  easier  to  keep  out  of  the  world  than 
to  be  holy  in  it.  It  is  easier  to  withdraw  from 
society  altogether  than  to  mix  daily  with  our 
fellow-men  and  yet  never  to  forget  that  we  are 
Christ's  disciples.  It  is  easier  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
calling.  Christ  has  called  us  to  something  else, 
something  higher — even  to  do  as  He  did,  to  walk 
as  He  walked.  We  do  not  find  Him  in  the  wilder- 
ness like  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  people 
must  go  out.  But  in  Jerusalem  we  find  Him — in 
the  streets  and  market-place,  in  the  Temple  and  the 
Synagogue.  We  find  Him  on  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, and  in  the  quiet  village — sojourning  with  the 
family  of  Bethany,  eating  and  drinking  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  sitting  down  at  the  table  of 
the-  wealthy  Pharisee,  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
Cana. 


Is  there  no  lesson  in  all  this  ?  Yes,  truly — 
Christ  would  teach  us  the  nature  of  that  religion 
to  which  He  has  called  us.  He  would  have  us 
learn  that  what  He  requires  of  us  is  not  the  mere 
performance  at  specific  times,  of  certain  specific 
acts  of  religious  service,  but  a  life — a  common  life 
— in  which  we  serve  Him  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
companies — a  life  in  which  we  follow  Him  and 
abide  in  Him  and  breathe  His  spirit  continually. 

Then  does  it  not  help  us  to  find  out  when  our 
conduct  is  unsuitable  to  our  Christian  profession  ? 
Sometimes  Christians — especially  young  Christians 
— are  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the  course  they  should 
follow  in  regard  to  mixing  in  society,  and  allowing 
themselves  in  certain  classes  of  amusement.  And 
sometimes  the  difficulty  is  solved  by  an  attempt  to 
draw  a  line,  separating  between  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  worldly  on  the  one  hand,  and  therefore  to 
be  avoided,  and  what  may  be  considered  unworldly 
on  the  other,  and  therefore  to  be  indulged.  There 
are  general  principles  laid  down  in  Scripture  which 
should  guide  us  safely  in  such  matters,  and  which 
each  one  must  apply  for  himself.  There  are  general 
considerations,  a  prayerful  application  of  which 
should  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty  in  any 
special  case.  Such  we  find  in  the  passage  before  us. 
Is  there  a  feast  at  which  Christ  would  be  an  unwel- 
come guest  ?  Is  there  an  amusement  in  which  we 
cannot  seek  His  blessing  ?  Is  there  a  company 
where  the  presence  of  Jesus  would  be  felt  an  un- 
timely intrusion  ?  Then  there  is  something  wrong 
in  that  feast,  in  that  amusement,  in  that  company. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  put  our  finger  on  anything 
in  it,  and  say,  This  is  positively  wrong.  But  if  it 
is  a  society  or  an  amusement  in  which  we  feel  we 
cannot  honestly  ask  and  reasonably  expect  Christ's 
blessing  and  Christ's  presence,  we  may  feel  certain 
that  for  us  at  least  it  is  not  safe. 

Lastly,  let  me  observe  that  this  first  miracle 
stamps  the  divine  blessing  and  approval  on  family 
life. 

Happy  the  family  life  where,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  it,  Christ's  presence  is  sought  and 
realised,  and  prized !  Greatly  blessed  that  marriage 
where  Christ  is  an  honoured  and  welcome  Guest ! 
Trials  may  come.  Sickness  and  death  may  turn 
rejoicing  into  mourning,  laughter  into  tears.  But 
even  then,  where  Christ  has  been,  and  where  His 
blessing  rests,  there  will  remain  that  "peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding."  He  will 
say : — 

"  It  was  My  Love  which  shielded  your  helpless  infant 

days, 
It  was  My  Care  which  guided  you  through  all  life's 

dangerous  ways. 
I  joined  your  hearts  together,  I  blessed  your  marriage 

vow, 
Then  trust  and  be  not  fearful  though  My  ways  seem 

bitter  now. " ' 

1  Bishop  Wilberforcc,  on  the  Death  of  his  Wife. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Chapter  IX. 

MRS.  CAMERON  had  made  a  little  feast  for  what  she 
thought  would  be  the  betrothal  of  her  beloved 
child.  She  gathered  her  best  flowers,  and  filled  her  big 
old  china  bowls  with  mignonette,  that  scented  all  the 
room,  and  the  old-fashioned  monthly  roses,  which  were 
almost  all  that  remained  after  the  richer  blooms  were 
over.  She  put  out  her  finest  linen,  and  the  old  silver 
which  was  her  pride.  If  she  did  not  do  her  child  honour 
now,  when  would  she  do  so  ?  At  all  these  preparations 
Marget  looked  on  with  curious  but  dissatisfied  eyes. 
"Sae  it's  come  to  that,"  she  said  to  Simon,  in  the  kit- 
chen. ' '  I  wish  we  kent  mair  of  him."  But  when  Simon 
repeated  that  safe  observation,  "  He's  a  pleesantlad,"  his 
wife  flew  out  upon  him  in  impatience.  "  Pleesant,"  she 
cried,  ' '  what's  pleesant  ?  when  it's  a  lad  to  marry,  and  no 
just  a  servant  to  hire."  Marget's  heart  was  deeply  stirred 
with  all  the  family  excitements  and  trials.  She  knew  as 
well  as  any  one  that  there  was  something  wrong,  far 
wrong,  with  John  in  Edinburgh.  There  had  been  no 
confidences  made  to  her,  but  she  knew  it,  and  they  knew 
she  knew  it ;  and  it  was  she  who  had  been  the  first  to 
perceive  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  case  of  Isabel. 
Her  heart  was  stirred  almost  as  much  as  that  of  her 
mistress.  She  gave  her  whole  attention  to  the  cooking 
of  the  fresh  "haddies,"  just  out  of  the  Firth,  and  the 
fowl,  cunningly  dressed  after  one  of  those  old  savoury 
Scotch  recipes,  which  not  even  France  itself,  the  land  of 
cookery,  can  improve  upon,  and  which,  alas!  are  dropping 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation.  The 
sentiment  that  made  mistress  and  maid  thus  exert  them- 
selves w7as  not  that  vulgar  pleasure  in  getting  a  girl 
married,  which  the  vulgar  attribute  to  scheming  mothers 
and  matchmaking  women.  Little  good  would  Mrs. 
Cameron's  life  be  to  her  when  Isabel  went  from  her.  The 
mere  idea  of  the  loss  of  her  out  of  the  house,  of  which  she 
had  been  the  very  sunshine,  made  the  hearts  of  both  the 
old  parents  and  the  old  servants  sick.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  misery  it  might  bring  to  them,  if  this  was  to 
be  the  day  of  days  in  Isabel's  young  life,  how  could  her 
mother  and  her  tender  nurse  treat  it  otherwise,  heavy  as 
their  hearts  might  be,  than  as  a  day  of  state  and  splen- 
dour ?  There  should  be  no  gloom  on  their  countenances 
for  the  time  of  their  darling's  joy.  They  would  do  her 
honour,  and  him  honour  whom  she  had  chosen,  what- 
ever it  cost  them.  There  was  a  trembling  in  Marget's 
vigorous  hand  as  she  softly  shook  the  saucepan  which 
contained  her  savoury  stew,  and  still  more  in  Mrs. 
Cameron's,  as  she  took  out  her  old  plate  from  the  press, 
and  rubbed  it  tenderly  before  she  put  it  on  the  table. 
"  That  will  be  her  share,"  she  said,  softly  to  herself ; 
"and  she  must  have  this  too  when  she  is  married."  Her 
"  napery,"  too,  the  beautiful  old  linen  of  which,  as  was 
the  boast  in  old  Scotch  houses,  there  was  such  a  full 
supply  ;  the  best  of  that  too  must  go  with  Isabel. 
Dreary,  dreary  would  be  the  house  without  her  ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  her  life  should  be  arrested  and  kept 
out  of  its  natural  development.  Thus  there  were  great 
preparations  and  much  suppressed  excitement  in  the  quiet 
house.  Amid  all  the  mingled  feelings  natural  to  so  great 
an  occasion  there  was  one  perfectly  genuine  thrill  of 
pleasure — Mrs.  Cameron,  like  the  cottar's  wife  in  the 
Saturday  Night,  was  "well  pleased  to  see  her  bairn 
respeckit  like  the  lave."  It  gave  her  a  thrill  of  pride 
that  so  early,  while  yet  she  was  not  much  more  than  a 
child,  her  daughter  had  reached  that  point  of  youthful 
triumph.  She  forgot  that  anything  had  been  said 
against  Mansfield,  or  rather  she  felt  as  her  husband  had 
said,  but  with  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  young  man's 
wealth  and  leisure,  that  for  one  like  him  Mr.  Scrimgeour 


was  no  judge — that  what  was  wrong  in  John  was  not 
necessarily  wrong  in  a  wealthy  young  man  with  no  bond 
of  duty  upon  him  ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  her  with  a 
quickening  of  pleasure  that  Isabel  would  be  rich  too. 
Rich,  lifted  above  the  cares  that  had  weighed  down  her 
mother,  able  to  do  many  things  which  her  mother  had 
never  been  able  to  do.  She  smiled  involuntarily  to  herself 
at  this  ;  then  sighed  :  and  prepared  herself  to  give  a  tender 
welcome  to  the  man  whom  Isabel  loved,  though  he  would 
come  to  ask  her  for  her  chief  treasure,  and  make  the 
world  lonely  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  sigh  was 
deep  and  acute,  the  smile  was  pathetic.  She  would  wel- 
come him  tenderly,  smiling — veiy  much  as,  a  little  later, 
perhaps,  she  would  welcome  death. 

They  were  not  so  early  as  she  expected,  and  she 
went  to  her  favourite  post  at  the  staircase  window  to  look 
out  for  them.  The  sun  had  set ;  the  western  sky  was 
still  blazing  with  crimson  and  gold,  throwing  glorious 
gleams  of  reflection  into  the  old-fashioned  round  mirror, 
which  hung  within  reach  of  the  west  window  ;  but  the 
front  of  the  house  faced  to  the  east,  and  from  that  the 
light  had  gone  out,  and  the  sky  was  chilly  and  pale. 
After  a  while  she  heard  the  sound  of  steps,  the  opening  of 
the  gate,  but  no  cheerful  din  of  voices  as  usual.  Could  any- 
thing have  happened  ?  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  sudden 
wild  pang  of  apprehension — for  who  could  answer  for  the 
safety  of  a  little  boat  upon  the  sea  ?  She  ran  down  to 
the  door  with  the  swiftness  of  a  child,  and  threw  it  open. 
The  very  suddenness  of  this  expectant  movement  on  her 
part  seemed  to  chill  still  more  the  chilly  silence  with 
which  Captain  Cameron  and  Isabel  were  coming  home. 
They  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  mute  reproval  of  her 
unnecessary  excitement,  as  she  met  them  at  the  door. 
"What!  you're  come  back  alone  ?"  she  cried;  "what  have 
you  done  with  Mr.  Mansfield?"  Of  all  strange  things 
nothing  so  strange  had  entered  her  mind  as  that  he  should 
not  accompany  them  home. 

"He  had  not  time  to  come  with  us  to-night ;  he  had 
things  to  do  in  Edinburgh,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
a  grave  countenance  ;  only  perhaps  now  did  it  fully 
strike  him  how  inadequate  the  excuse  was  ;  as  for 
Isabel,  she  followed  with  a  breathless  explanation,  break- 
ing forth  all  in  a  moment,  so  serious  as  she  had  been, 
into  smiles. 

"  We  have  had  the  loveliest  day,  not  a  cloud  from 
beginning  to  end.  Even  you,  mamma,  that  don't  like 
the  sea,  you  would  have  liked  it  to-day.  We  ran  all 
the  way  to  Inchcolm  :  is  that  the  right  word  ?"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  father.  He  was  standing  by,  very  grave, 
the  greatest  contrast  to  her  smiling  face. 

"  We  are  all  tired,  more  or  less,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
long  day  ;  a  day  in  the  open  air  is  fatiguing,  even  though 
it  may  have  been  as  delightful  as  ever  day  was." 

"And  this  one  could  not  have  been  more  delightful," 
Isabel  said.  Her  mother  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
stupefied  with  this  strange  contradiction  to  all  her 
thoughts.  "  But  papa  is  tired,  and  wants  to  get  back  to 
his  own  chair.  I  will  run  and  take  my  things  off,"  she 
said,  and  slipped  in  behind  her  mother,  and  ran  upstairs, 
singing  a  scrap  of  a  tune  as  she  disappeared.  The  father 
and  mother  stood  facing  each  other  for  a  moment,  with 
looks  of  consternation  on  the  one  part,  on  the  other,  of 
bewildered  surprise  and  pain. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  William,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
why  has  he  not  come  with  you  ?  Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? " 
Mrs.  Cameron  cried. 

The  old  Captain  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  no  more 
than  that  dumb  dog  ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Spoken  ?  ay, 
he  has  spoken  plenty.  We  have  done  little  but  talk 
all  the  long  way  ;  but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  My 
dear,  I'm  tired,  as  Isabel  said  ;  let  me  come  in." 

"  There's  something  happened,"  said  his  wife.  "She's 
mistaken  him,  or  her  own  heart — or " 

' '  There  was  not  a  word  passed  between  them  that  all 
the  world  might  not  hear,"  said  Captain  Cameron  ;  "  but 
what  you  mean,  my  dear,  or  what  she  means,  or  what 
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he  means,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  for  1  do  not 
know.  I'm  tired,  as  she  says,''  and  he  shuffled  in,  saying 
not  another  word,  and  sat  down  in  his  big  chair. 

And  a  great  ehill  fell  upon  the  house — whence  it  came, 
or  how  it  penetrated  into  all  the  corners,  and  made  itself 
felt  by  Market's  cheerful  lire,  where  she  had  put  on  the 
haddies  at  the  first  sound  of  the  opened  gate,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell.  But  so  it  did.  When  Mrs.  Cameron 
followed  her  husband  into  the  dining-room,  and  saw  the 
gleam  from  the  west  window  glowing  in  the  big  silver 
candlestick  which  she  had  put  out  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  a  pang  of  disappointment  and  foreboding  ran 
through  her.  She  took  it  away  hastily  and  put  it  back 
in  the  press,  feeling  its  full  significance,  and  making 
haste  lest  Isabel  should  see  too,  and  understand.  The 
Captain  sat  very  grave  and  silent,  stretching  out  his 
limbs  in  his  easy  chair.  He  had  not  felt,  he  said,  how 
tired  he  was  till  now  ;  and  he  had  not  felt  how  strange 
it  was  till  now. 

"  No,  no,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Go 
and  see  to  the  bairn,"  he  said.  But  when  Mrs.  Cameron 
went  painfully  upstairs,  with  a  heart  almost  too  heavy, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  reluctant  and  half 
afraid  to  look  her  child  in  the  face,  she  met  Isabel 
coming  down,  still  singing  that  little  tune,  still  with  her 
countenance  dressed  in  smiles. 

"  So  you've  had  a  happy  day,  my  darlin'  ?"  the  anxious 
mother  said. 

"  Oh,  a  lovely  day,"  Isabel  replied  ;  "the  best  for  the 
last." — this  with  a  strange  little  laugh.  "But  papa's 
very  tired,  and  he  wants  his  dinner.  There's  plenty — 
plenty  of  time  to  talk.  Come  and  give  him  his  dinner," 
she  said,  putting  her  arm  round  her  mother.  She  burst 
out  into  that  little  tune  again  before  they  reached  the 
door. 

"That's  a  new  thing  you're  singing,  Isabel.  What  is 
it  you  are  singing  ?" 

"  Was  I  singing?  no,  no,"  the  girl  said.  "I  must 
run  and  get  his  wine  for  papa." 

It  was  a  strange  meal,  this  dinner  that  was  meant  to 
be  a  little  feast  of  joy  and  espousals  ;  the  two  old  people 
said  little,  but  Isabel  was  gay.  She  talked  about  a  hun- 
dred things,  and  was  never  still  for  a  moment,  naming 
everybody.  But  Mansfield's  name  was  not  named,  and 
after  those  few  words  at  the  door,  nothing  was  said  about 
the  day's  expedition.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over 
Isabel  disappeared.  She  ran  off  to  her  room,  once  more 
bursting  forth  into  that  little  bit  of  light  melody  as  she 
left  them.  It  sounded  to  her  mother,  though  it  was  the 
lightest  careless  music,  like  the  voice  of  despair.  It 
was  while  Mrs.  Cameron  was  still  listening  to  this,  and 
wondering  with  an  aching  heart,  that  Marget,  coming 
in,  announced  that  Jeanie  Young  and  her  laud,  Bob 
Baird,  were  asking  for  a  word  with  the  mistress. 
"They're  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,"  said  Marget, 
"  nae  doubt  they've  come  to  tell  the  news.  She's  a 
bauld  lass  to  take  that  ne'er-do-weel  in  hand." 

"  I  cannot  see  them  to-night,  Marget ;  the  Captain's 
tired  witli  the  long  day." 

"Maun  I  tell  Miss  Eesabell  ?  I  reckon  she's  wearied 
too.  It's  been  owre  lang  a  day,"  said  Marget,  with  that 
divination  which  old  servants  possess.  She  would  have 
shielded  Isabel  with  her  life  ;  but  she  looked  keenly  at 
the  quiet  seriousness  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  at 
Isabel's  empty  place,  where  she  had  eaten  nothing.  All 
these  signs  with  one  glance  Marget  saw. 

"No,  no,  don't  trouble  Isabel.  I'll  come  myself  for 
a  moment,  since  it's  so  important,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  this  time,  and  when  Mrs. 
Cameron  went  into  the  little  room  downstairs,  where 
Jeanie  and  Isabel  had  worked  together,  she  saw  little 
more  than  two  dark  shadows — the  young  fisherman  stand- 
ing against  the  light,  with  the  slight  young  figure  of  his 
bride  beside  him.  Mrs.  Cameron's  heart  was  not  much 
tuned  to  congratulation  ;  but  she  put  on  a  smile  for  this 
pair,  who  had  come,  she  supposed,  to  make  her  aware  of 


their  prospects.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  them  in  the 
dark,  which  hid  the  emotion  in  her  face. 

"I  hear,  Jeanie,"  she  said,  "that  Robbie  and  you 
have  made  up  your  minds  at  last.  I  am  sure  ye  have 
our  best  wishes.  Isabel  is  wearied  with  a  long  day  on  the 
water  ;  but  you  may  be  certain  that  with  all  her  heart 
she'll  wish  ye  joy. " 

"  Oh,  mem,  ye're  aye  kind,"  said  Jeanie,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  and  with  a'  our  hearts  we're  grateful  to  you 
— but,"  she  said,  after  a  little  tremulous  pause,  "  it 
wasna  that." 

And  Rob,  who  had  made  a  kind  of  growl  of  consent  to 
her  thanks,  visibly  shook  his  head  against  the  faint 
light  in  the  window,  and  repeated,  "  It  wasna  that." 

Mrs.  Cameron  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  of  impatience. 
Oh  if  they  but  knew  how  full  her  heart  was,  how  little 
she  was  at  leisure  to  hear  their  stories  !  But  she  was 
too  kind  to  send  them  away.  She  called  to  Marget  in 
the  kitchen  to  bring  a  light.  "  And  sit  down,  sit  down," 
she  said  ;  ' '  the  days  are  drawing  in  already.  We'll  have 
the  long  nights  back  before  we  know  where  we  are." 

"  There's  little  need  for  light,  mem,"  Bobbie  said,  but 
she  paid  no  attention.  All  that  she  was  anxious  for  was 
to  get  the  interview  over,  to  return  to  her  own  cares. 
What  could  they  have  to  do  with  any  of  the  troubles  in 
this  house  ? 

But  when  she  bade  the  humble  pair  good-night,  and 
turned  from  the  door  after  she  had  let  them  out,  nearly 
an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Cameron's  brow*  had  a  line  the  more. 
Her  lip  was  quivering  as  she  said  good-night.  She  went 
back  into  the  little  room  where  the  candle  was  flaring 
drearily  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  They  had  told  her  one  of  those  dismal  tales  of 
humble  life  which  are  to  be  heard  in  every  country,  more's 
the  pity.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  pretty,  silly  girl,  well- 
known  to  all  the  Fisherstown,  who  had  gone  to  service 
in  Edinburgh,  and  there  had  been  "led  astray,"  and  was 
living  in  sin  and  fine  clothes,  flaunting  her  wTetched  little 
fineries  still,  not  yet  sunk  into  the  misery  that  was  sure 
to  follow.  "  Boor  thing,  poor  silly  thing,"  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  said,  with  tears  in  her  kind  eyes.  In  her  great  purity 
there  was  an  almost  awe  of  pity  in  this  good  woman's 
thoughts.  The  girl  was  Jeanie's  cousin.  She  had  always 
been  "light-headed,"  but  she  had  no  mother.  "  Oh  is 
there  nothing,  nothing  we  can  do  for  her?"  Mrs.  Cameron 
said.  And  then  the  two  had  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Jeanie  once  more  had  faltered,  ' '  It  wasna  that ; "  when 
Robbie,  who  had  been  in  the  background,  suddenly  burst 
in. 

"  She  must  bear  her  ain  burden,"  he  said  harshly,  with 
that  intolerance  which  so  often  comes  from  those  who  have 
themselves  most  need  to  be  forgiven.  "Jeanie  maun 
have  naething  to  do  with  her,  or  the  like  of  her  ;  but, 
mem,  it  wasna  that :  we  wouldna  come  ance  errand  to 
trouble  you  about  the  like  of  a  lightheaded  eediot !     But 

there's  mair  behind.     The  man .     It's  my  doing.     I 

thought  it  was  my  duty  to  you  and  your  family,  and  the 
auld  Captain  that  is  kind  to  a'body  :  the  man — I  saw 
him  the  day,  as  smiling  and  smirking  as  if  he  had  nae- 
thing on  his  conscience.  Lord,  but  I  could  have  taken 
my  fit  to  him,  and  sent  him  flying  into  the  Firth  !  the 
man " 

In  a  moment  she  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
Her  heart  contracted  with  a  pang  of  sorrow,  of  yearning 
pity,  of  bitter  self-reproach.  It  was  she,  she  only  who 
was  to  blame.  Even  Marget  had  been  wiser  than  Isabel's 
mother.  She  remembered  how  she  had  said,  "  We  know 
Mm,"  with  a  violence  of  self-condemnation  which  she 
scarcely  knew  how  to  restrain. 

"  The  man  was  just  the  gentleman  that's  after  Miss 
Eesabell.  To  see  him  close  by  her  side,  looking  at  her 
like  yon,  was  maistly  mair  than  I  could  stand.  He 
wasna  worthy  to  breathe  the  same  air,"  cried  Robbie 
with  fervour  ;  "and  to  see  him  standing  by  that  inno- 
cent creature,  holding  her  bit  little  hand.  No,  I'm  no 
a  saint  myself,"  he  cried,  jumping  to  his  feet.     "You 
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may  say  what  you  like,  Jeanie,  I  deserve  it  a'.  I've  no 
beeu  blameless— far  frae  that ;  but  I  canna  stand  by  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  and  see  the  like  of  yon " 

All  this  Mrs.  Cameron  thought  over  as  she  sat  down 
in  the  dreary  little  room  with  its  unveiled  window  open 
to  the  night,  and  the  candle  flaring  in  the  draught. 
Was  it  this  that  had  blighted  the  bonnie  day  to  her 
child  ?  this  revelation  of  wickedness  and  misery  darken- 
ing, all  in  a  moment,  the  innocent  life  that  knew  no- 
thing of  such  dismal  depths.  "And  it's  my  blame,  my 
blame  !"  she  said  to  herself.  What  was  she  but  the 
uuwatehful  shepherd,  the  careless  steward,  that  had 
eaten  and  drunken  and  made  merry,  and  never  heard 
when  the  thief  stole  in,  and  let  the  wolf  descend  upon  His 
helpless  lambs  ?  Other  sorrows  she  had  known,  many 
and  various,  but  never  this.  She  had  been  a  traitor  to 
her  trust ;  she  had  failed  of  her  duty  before  heaven  and 
earth.  Her  God  would  judge  her ;  her  husband  might 
accuse  her  :  she  had  been  to  blame.  Oh  if  she  had  been 
only  as  wise  as  Marget  !  Marget  came  in  at  this  moment 
to  take  the  candle  away  and  close  the  window,  perhaps 
(for  human  nature  is  weak)  to  see  also  what  had  happened, 
and  what  she  could  find  out.  Her  mistress  was  then  at 
the  lowest  depth  of  self-accusation,  longing  to  cry  out  to 
heaven  and  earth,  and  say,  "  I  have  sinned,  and  it  is  my 
blame. " 

"Marget,"  she  said,  looking  up  to  the  face  of  alarmed 
surprise  which  her  faithful  retainer  turned  upon  her, 
"  you  have  been  wiser  than  me.  I  have  sinned  against 
my  own  darlin'  bairn.  I  have  let  in  the  wolf  to  the  fold, 
and  broken  the  heart  of  my  Isabel !" 

"  Mistress,"  said  Marget,  with  instinctive  partisanship, 
"  how  were  you  to  ken  ?  He  had  a  tongue  that  would 
have  wiled  the  bird  from  the  tree,  and  a  face  o'  inno- 
cence, a  face  of  honour — ay,  that  he  had  !  How  were 
you  to  ken,  that  thinks  ill  o'  naebody  ?  I  canna  believe 
it  myself,  me  that  am  an  ill  woman  by  the  side  o'  you, 
and  ill  thinking.  Na,  I  never  could  believe  it  mysel'. 
I  said  it,  but  I  didna  credit  it,  nor  do  I  noo — nor  do  I 
noo." 

"  Then  you  knew  the  story  ?  you  knew  the  story,  and 
never  said  a  word  ! " 

"I  ken  nae  story,"  said  Marget,  with  a  little  indig- 
nation, changing  her  tone ;  "  but  well  I  kent  there  would 
be  some  story  ;  and  I  dinna  credit  it,  I  dinna  credit  it, 
afore  I  ken  what  it  is  ! " 

But  this  fine  faith  did  not  stand  before  the  tale  :  never- 
theless, Marget  fought  every  inch  of  the  ground.  She 
vowed  that  most  likely  it  was  Nelly's  fault,  the  little 
lightheaded   cutty  !    she  had  never  been  a  good  lass, 

never,  from  her  cradle Or  at  least,  it  was  as  much 

her  fault  as  his ;  maybe  he  had  fallen  in  a  moment  of 
sore],temptation,  and  could  not  get  out  of  it ;  no  doubt 
he  had  been  ill -brought  up,  poor  lad  !  in  all  these  foreign 
parts,  where  no  regard  was  paid  to  any  duty,  and  the 
like  of  this  was  just  a  jest ;  and  that  maybe  he  had  never 
known  what  a  Christian  house  was  till  he  came  to  Wally- 
ford  ;  and  a  hundred  other  pleas,  which  she  brought  forth, 
with  a  sob  to  each,  and  with  all  the  passion  of  false 
reasoning.  This  fight  for  him,  which  was  no  fight  at  all, 
but  only  a  desperate  resistance  to  conviction,  consoled 
Mrs.  Cameron  a  little.  It  made  her  feel  less  criminal  in 
her  own  negligence,  when  even  her  faithful  servant,  who 
had  doubted  him,  could  see  so  many  excuses  for  him. 
But  it  was  with  a  failing  heart  that  she  went  upstairs 
with  this  news  to  tell.  The  Captain  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  there  were  candles  on  the  table,  but 
they  gave  but  little  light.  It  was  not  the  custom  in 
Wallyford  to  pull  down  blinds  or  draw  curtains  so  long 
as  the  summer  lasted,  and  there  was  still  a  lingering  touch 
of  red  in  the  west,  making  a  feeble  glow  in  the  round 
mirror,  though  the  east  window  was  full  of  the  chilly 
gray  of  the  night.  The  old  man  sat  alone  in  his  great 
chair,  with  his  mind  full  of  many  thoughts.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  solitude  is  irksome,  but  it 
pained  him  to-night,  because  of  the  cloud  which  he  did 


not  understand,  which  had  come  over  Bis  child.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  when  he  was  left  alone,  the  Captain 
had  plenty  of  occupation.  Sometimes  he  would  wander 
back  to  those  old  and  far-stretching  breadths  of  experi- 
ence which  lay  behind  him,  and  would  be  again,  at  his 
will,  a  blithe  sailor-lad  at  sea,  a  young  man  full  of  hopes, 
a  rising  commander,  trusted  and  looked  up  to ;  or  he 
would  look  forward,  perhaps,  less  smiling,  but  not  with 
less  tranquil  confidence,  to  the  future,  wondering  a  little 
by  what  way  it  would  please  his  Master  to  lead  him 
through  that  dark  and  unknown  passage  from  life  to 
life.  Many  a  dark  strait  he  had  crossed,  with  little 
knowledge  how  he  was  to  get  through.  But  this  he 
well  knew,  he  would  get  through,  though  he  could  not 
tell  by  what  way.  It  was  sweet  to  him  to  sit  in  the 
silence  and  quiet,  the  clear  heaven  shining  in  through 
the  windows,  the  soft  little  light  of  home  burning  clear 
but  small ;  perhaps  a  star  looking  in,  perhaps  a  gleam 
of  soft  moonlight  sweeping  across  the  room.  On  such  an 
occasion  his  wife,  who  was  anxious  and  troubled  about 
many  things,  would  give  herself  up  to  a  passion  of  prayer 
for  her  children  ;  but  the  Captain,  who  trusted  more  and 
troubled  less,  fixed  his  serious  eyes  upon  the  world  be- 
fore him,  and  had  his  conversation  in  heaven,  without 
perhaps  one  distinct  thought.  God  came  down  and 
talked  with  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  mortal  evening,  in  the 
calm  of  waning  life.  If  ever  the  Father  in  heaven  found 
man  in  His  image,  where  could  it  be  better  than  here, 
in  this  old  man,  charitable,  merciful,  full  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  a  father's  heart  to  ali  God's  creatures  ? 
But  the  Captain's  heart  was  troubled  to-night,  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  cloud  about  him,  a  cloud  which  he 
could  not  understand.  He  did  not  pray  for  this  or  that, 
but  he  held  up  his  old  hands,  and  called  the  attention  to 
it  of  his  Divine  Companion  and  Friend,  then  laughed  to 
himself  under  his  breath,  "As  if  Thou  didst  not  see  it  all, 
far,  far  better  than  me. "  When  Mrs.  Cameron  came  in, 
she  found  him  thus  solitary,  with  a  great  sorrowful  drop 
of  dew  in  his  eyes,  but  this  smile  upon  his  old  mouth. 

"Laughing,  no,  I'm  not  laughing,"  he  said,  "except 
maybe  at  myself,  to  think  I  was  more  attentive  and 
knew  better  than  the  Lord.  That's  aye  a  man's  temp- 
tation. I  was  thinking  of  prayer,  the  mystery  it  is,  and 
of  us  bidding  Him  to  see,  poor  creatures  that  we  are,  what 
He  sees  already,  and  far  better.  That's  just  human 
nature  :  the  simplest  of  us,  we  would  fain  be  wiser  than 
God." 

"William,"  said  his  wife,  "what  ails  our  Isabel? 
Why  is  she  so  wearied  with  what  never  wearied  her 
before  ?" 

"That  is  just  what  I've  been  asking  myself,"  the 
Captain  said. 

And  then  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  told  him 
her  tale.  The  Captain  was  a  good  Christian,  but  he  was 
a  man.  "The  scoundrel!"  he  said  at  intervals.  He 
clenched  his  large  old  hand  with  an  energy  of  which  even 
the  youthful  culprit  might  have  been  afraid.  "The 
villain  ! "  Then  he  rose  up  in  his  impatience,  with  a 
fury  he  could  scarcely  restrain.  "  If  I  was  the  man  I 
once  was  ! "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  whisht,  William,  whisht !"  cried  his  old  wife  ; 
"  this  is  no  the  way  for  you  to  speak,  an  old  man,  and  a 
God-fearing  man." 

"  The  hound  ! "  cried  the  old  Captain.  "  Do  you  think 
a  God-fearing  man  should  never  lift  his  hand  on  an  ill- 
doer  ?  That's  not  my  way  of  thinking.  To  lead  a  young 
woman  astray " 

"  Oh,  whisht,  William  !  She  was  nothing  to  brag  of. 
She  was  always  light-headed  ;  it  would  be  her  fault  as 
well." 

"  Granted,  it  was  her  fault  as  well.  The  scoundrel ! " 
cried  the  Captain,  lifting  his  arm  ;  "and  then  to  come  and 
shove  himself,  the  hound,  into  the  presence  of  my  bairn. 
Lord  ! — My  dear,  was  I  swearing  ?  No,  no,  I  was  not 
swearing  ;  but  it's  true  I  cannot  contain  myself.  To  sit 
close  by  the  side  of  my  bairn,  to  touch  her  with  his  filthy 
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hands.  Strip'Hhat  gown  off  her.  Let  me  never  see  it 
upon  her  more." 

"  Why,  lather  '."  said  Isabel's  voieo  at  the  door. 

She  had  come  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  outburst.  In 
her  own  room,  in  the  darkness,  Isabel  had  been  sehooling 
herself.  She  had  said  to  herself  that  her  disappointment 
was  folly,  that  the  strange  despair  which  had  breathed 
over  her.  without  any  will  of  her  own,  had  been  but  a 
foolish  trick  of  imagination.  Might  it  not  very  well  be 
that  he  had  something  to  do  that  evening?  that  after 
giving  up  to  them  all  the  day  he  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  night  also  ?  What  more  reasonable,  more 
natural !  It  was  she  who  was  exacting,  an  unreasonable, 
foolish  girl.  She  had  bathed  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  shaken  herself  free  (she  thought)  from  such  follies. 
Could  she  not  trust  him  ?  "  With  all  my  heart !  "  she 
Olied  within  herself,  "with  all  my  heart !"  and  forcing 
all  the  disquietude  and  the  dissatisfied  sense  of  some- 
thing wanting,  out  of  her  mind,  she  had  recovered  her 
strength  and  courage,  and  eager  to  hide  all  trouble  from 
her  parents,  came  out  of  her  room  to  join  them.  But 
when  she  reached  the  drawing-room  door  the  first  thing 
she  saw  was  the  Captain  with  his  raised  arm  gesticulating 
and  denouncing  some  one.  "The  scoundrel !"  Who  was 
it  ?  She  stood  still  at  the  door,  wondering.  It  was  all 
like  a  picture — the  faint  tinge  of  red  from  the  west 
window  coming  behind  that  figure  so  strangely  excited, 
her  mother  deprecating,  with  one  hand  on  his  arm,  the 
two  steady  candles  burning  quietly  on  the  table,  with  the 
air  of  innocent  spectators  taking  no  interest  in  the  scene. 
The  scoundrel !  who  was  it  ?  But  when  the  Captain  cried 
out  that  the  dress  must  be  taken  off  her,  that  she  must 
never  wear  it  more,  a  horror  came  upon  Isabel.  "  Why  ? " 
she  said,  in  a  voice  which,  quiet  as  it  was,  rang  into  the 
room  like  a  sudden  bell. 

He  stopped  short  with  a  suddenness  that  was  as  start- 
ling as  his  words,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  her.  "  Come 
here,"  he  said,  his  voice  dropping  and  trembling,  "my 
Isabel !" 

But  Isabel  did  not  move.  She  paid  no  attention  to 
this  call.  She  looked  at  the  old  people  with  a  look  of 
suspicion,  and  stood  erect,  feeling  strength  thrill  into 
every  nerve  of  her. 

"  Why  ?"  she  repeated,  confronting  them  almost  with 
defiance.  "  Father,  who  are  you  speaking  of,  and  what 
do  you  mean  V 

And  the  old  people  looked  at  her  with  a  consternation 
beyond  words,  with  a  pang  so  novel,  that  they  were  be- 
wildered by  it.  All  the  submission,  the  sweet  girlish 
deference,  the  humility  of  the  child,  were  gone.  She 
seemed  to  grow  taller  even  in  this  strange  inspiration. 
She  held  her  head  high  like  a  flower  on  its  stem.  Sud- 
denly she  seemed  to  have  glided  out  from  between  them, 
from  under  their  wings,  and  to  oppose  herself  to  them, 
standing  there  alone.  It  filled  their  hearts  with  a  pang 
incredible,  unspeakable,  to  see  Isabel  stand  alone,  act- 
ing for  herself,  nay,  for  another,  who  was  not  of  their 
choosing.  Many  times  before  this  their  children  had 
done  it,  separated  themselves  one  by  one,  gone  out  and 
become  independent  of  father  and  mother.  But  Isabel  ! 
she  was  the  last,  the  compensation  which  heaven  seemed 
to  owe  to  them  for  all  they  had  lost.  They  stood  and 
gazed  at  her,  through  tears  wrung  out  by  this  strange 
new  twist  of  those  mockeries  of  torture  to  which  all 
mankind  is  subjected :  but  no,  not  tears,  only  a  sudden 
rising  out  of  the  deep  well  of  their  hearts  into  their 
eyes — with  a  pang  of  incredulity,  of  bewildered  astonish- 
ment— Isabel ! — they  could  not  believe  their  eyesight ; 
and  yet  it  was  true.  The  Captain  sank  down  into 
his  chair,  all  the  sudden  passion  gone  out  of  him. 
"  Isabel,  come  here,  come  here,  and  sit  down  by  your 
father,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said.  "  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  my  darlin V  Her  voice  faltered.  She  was  almost 
afraid  to  speak  to  her  own  child. 

"I  think  I  would  rather  stand  here,"  said  Isabel, 
advancing  slowly  to  the  table.     Though  she  put  on  so 


stout  an  aspect  she  was  trembling  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  lean  upon.  The  candles  burning  steadily  in 
their  calm  indifferent  way  lighted  up  her  face.  The 
last  ray  of  the  sunset  just  touched  her  for  a  moment 
and  then  went  out,  and  the  sky  showed  pale  round 
about  in  all  the  small  old-fashioned  windows,  all  calm 
and  still  around  this  speck  of  earthly  light  and  pain. 
Then  the  story  was  told  for  the  third  time  that  night, 
with  softenings  and  slurrings  over  of  that  which  the 
mother  could  not  speak  plainly,  or  the  daughter  hear — 
but  yet  enough  to  be  understood.  At  first  Isabel  faced 
her  mother  proudly,  keeping  her  head  high  ;  then  she 
began  to  droop  with  an  occasional  upward  glance,  then 
her  slight  figure  swayed  a  little  as  with  weakness,  as  the 
truth  penetrated  her  mind.  When  Mrs.  Cameron's 
voice  ceased,  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  silence  seemed  to 
close  over  them  like  something  that  could  be  felt. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  said  it  ?"  Isabel  asked  at  last. 

"  It  was  Jeanie — the  girl's  cousin — and  Robbie  Baird 
who  found  it  out. " 

Isabel  stood  still,  for  what  seemed  to  the  anxious 
spectators,  a  long  time,  silent.  And  then  the  most 
incongruous  sound  broke  that  stillness — a  laugh :  she 
leaned  her  hands  upon  the  table  and  laughed.  "The 
two  that  are  going  xo  be  married,"  she  said.  "Jeanie, 
Jeanie  !  She  whom  you  told,  mother,  to  stand  by  her 
lad  though  he  went  wrong  and  save  his  soul — oh  it  fits 
her  well,  well,  it  fits  her  well ! "  cried  Isabel :  then  she 
made  another  pause  ;  ' '  but  me,  I've  no  right  to  stand 
by  him,"  she  cried,  dropping  down  on  her  knees  by  the 
table,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Isabel !  Isabel !"  She  would  not  uncover  her  face, 
or  yield  to  her  mother's  touch.  Mrs.  Cameron  stood 
with  her  hand  upon  the  bowed  head.  It  was  her  face 
now  that  was  lighted  up  by  those  serene  candles,  a  face 
all  moving  and  quivering  with  that  impotence  of  rejected 
sympathy,  that  piteous  sense  of  counting  for  nothing, 
and  being  capable  of  nothing  by  the  side  of  a  suffering 
far  more  bitter  to  her  than  any  suffering  of  her  own, 
which  is  nearer  to  the  infinite  of  pain  than  anything 
else  in  mortal  anguish.  Her  lips  quivered  with  that 
appeal  to  all  things  round  her,  to  heaven  and  earth  and 
God  and  man,  which  those  who  are  stricken  with  what 
seems  the  last  blow,  have  the  privilege  of.  "And 
it's  my  blame,  my  blame  !"  she  said  to  herself,  almost 
with  a  smile  at  the  mystery  of  it,  the  incredible  contra- 
diction of  all  her  life  and  her  love  that  was  in  it.  The 
Captain  sat  with  his  hands  clasped,  bending  forward  in 
his  chair.  He  did  not  say  anything.  His  heart  was 
bleeding  too  for  his  last  darling  ;  but  he  attempted  no 
interference.     He  was  patient  and  could  wait. 

But  they  were  both  startled  when  Isabel  rose  suddenly, 
uncovering  her  face  and  looking  at  them  with  blazing, 
tearless  eyes.  She  was  quite  colourless,  except  where  the 
pressure  of  her  hands  had  left  a  red  mark  on  either  cheek. 
She  said,  "Why  do  you  tell  me  this  story,  mother  ? 
What  should  it  be  to  me  ?  Mr.  Mansfield  is  gone,  he  is 
gone  ;  we  will  never  see  him  here  again.  I  thought  so 
before,  but  now  I  am  sure.  There  is  nobody  to  stand  up 
for  him  as  Jeanie  does  for  Robbie  Baird — or  if  there  is 
any  one,  she  is  not  here.  It  might  not  be  true,  or  it 
might  not  be  all  true,  how  do  we  know  ?  but  there  is 
nobody  to  take  his  part,  to  stand  by  him — nobody  that 
has  the  right  here." 

"  My  darlin'  !  It  is  my  fault :  it  is  my  fault,  that  ever 
let  him  come  here,  Isabel." 

But  Isabel  could  not  bear  her  mother's  caress.  She 
said  with  a  little  shrinking,  "It  is  time  for  prayers, 
papa," and  brought  "the  books,"  and  placed  them  before 
him.  A  few  minutes  after  Marget  and  Simon  came  into 
the  room.  Of  all  these  four  elder  people  Simon  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  night  was  very  much  like  other 
nights.  He  thought  the  story  about  Mansfield  was  just 
a  "wheen  clashes,"  and  that  Robbie  Baird,  far  from  a 
saint  himself,  might  have  kept  "his  tongue  atween  his 
teeth,"  and  not  made  mischief ;  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
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fine  night,  but  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  was  rain 
the  morn.  And  then,  as  steadily  as  he  could,  not  with- 
out wandering  thoughts  to  the  garden,  and  whether  yon 
cuttings  were  rooted  yet,  he  followed  the  Captain's  prayer. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  honest  stolidity  and 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  passions  and  sufferings  of  life. 
Simon  went  on  like  the  steady  soil  which  he  tilled,  and 
which  gave  its  increase,  and  soberly,  year  by  year,  rendered 
its  due  return  for  what  was  sown  into  its  bosom.  He 
was  sorry  when  anything  went  wrong,  and  glad  when 
all  was  well.  But  it  did  not  pre-occupy  his  mind  or  in- 
terfere with  his  sleep,  which  was  the  case  with  Marget. 
To  hear  her  moaning  about  ' '  my  bonny  bairn "  and 
"yon  darlin' "  all  the  evening  through  was  trying  to  a 
steady-going  man.  But  Simon  bore  it  like  a  rock,  and 
made  no  complaint.  He  was  the  calm  one  in  the  agitated 
house,  and  he  it  was  whom  Isabel  selected,  to  the  wonder 
of  all  the  others,  to  talk  to  for  the  little  interval  between 
prayers  and  bedtime.  She  bade  him  come  and  show  her 
where  he  had  put  the  cuttings  about  which  he  was  so 
anxious,  and  listened  to  him  very  attentively,  while  he 
gave  a  history  of  the  last  year's  success  in  that  way. 

"There  was  thon  fine  variety  on  Mistress  Robison, 
Miss  Eesabell,  a  fine  free  flower  with  a  leebreel  habit. 
You'll  mind  upon  it,"  said  Simon  :  "if  it  cairries  out  its 
promise,  I'm  thinking  I'll  call  it  Miss  Eesabell  ;  but  in 
that  case,  being  a  variety  o'  Mistress  Robison,  they'll  think 
that  it's  a  daughter  of  Mistress  Robison,"  he  added.  "  I'll 
call  it  the  Eesabell  Cameron,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
mistake  about  it." 

"  That  will  be  paying  me  a  great  compliment,  Simon," 
said  Isabel.  His  slow  talk,  without  either  pity  or  feeling 
in  it,  soothed  her,  as  the  others,  who  watched  her  every 
movement  and  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
ease  her  or  do  her  pleasure,  could  not  do.  Sometimes 
the  want  of  feeling  is  what  the  sick  soul  takes  refuge  in. 
She  made  him  walk  round  the  borders  with  her,  when 
good  Simon  was,  as  he  said  "wearying  for  his  bed." 
But  that  soon  came  to  an  end,  like  everything  mortal. 
And  then  there  was  the  long  night  and  the  dark,  and  the 
world  of  unending  recollection  and  thought. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  old  Captain,  "my  dear,  let  her  be, 
let  her  be.  You  cannot  bear  her  trouble  for  her,  not  if 
you  were  an  angel.  This  is  wherein  our  mortal  state  is 
most  awful  to  my  thinking.  You  cannot  bear  another's 
trouble,  even  if  it  be  the  darlin'  of  your  soul.  It's  like 
Him  that  trod  the  winepress  alone.  Great  or  small, 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  must  do  it,  we  must  do  it,  each 
for  himself ;  let  her  be  !  in  the  name  of  the  good  Lord." 
To  be  continued. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

[We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
letter  gives  us  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  suggestions  for  guidance  in  private  and  family  prayer 
which  are  at  present  appearing  monthly  in  the  Missionary 
Record  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  — Ed.  ] 

Sir — I  doubt  not  many  like  me  rejoiced  to  read 
in  the  July  Missionary  Record  the  suggestion  so 
earnestly  made,  that  more  of  those  among  our  mem- 
bers who  desire  to  serve  the  Church  they  love,  should, 
at  stated  times,  pray  together  for  the  blessings  she 
so  greatly  needs.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so 
acted  on  through  all  our  parishes,  that  our  aston- 
ished and  gladdened  hearts  may  find  that  to  us  has 
come  the  fulfilment  of  God's  gracious  challenge  to 
His  people  long  ago,  "Prove  Me  now  herewith, 


if  I  will  not  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

Why  does  our  Church  give  so  little  for  Missions  ? 
While  some  communions  joyfully  send  their  noblest 
born  and  wealthiest  sons  into  the  ministry,  why 
is  it  that  with  us  this  is  so  rare  1  While  in  America 
and  Germany  and  England  tenderly  reared  and 
delicate  ladies  are  constantly  offering  themselves  for 
Foreign  Mission  service,  why  are  so  very  few  found 
among  us  saying,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  "1 

We  give  various  answers  to  these  questions.  We 
say,  We  give  little  for  Missions,  "  because  ours  is 
the  Church  of  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  not 
poor  are  not,  like  the  Voluntaries,  trained  to  give  ;" 
the  nobly  born  and  the  rich  of  our  Church  do  not 
count  it  an  honour  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  which 
He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,  "  because 
there  are  no  prizes  in  the  Presbyterian  Ministry ;" 
the  women  of  our  Church  are  more  backward  than 
those  of  other  communions  in  coming  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  might  of  heathendom,  "  be- 
cause they  never  think  of  it !" 

But  is  there  not  a  shorter  and  a  truer  answer  to 
all  these  questions  in  the  words,  "  Ye  have  not, 
because  ye  ask  not  "1 

Do  we  not  know  in  whose  hands  are  the  silver 
and  the  gold  1  How  then  can  we  reasonably  wonder 
at  our  empty  coffers,  if  we  do  not  imploringly  be- 
seech Him  to  fill  them  ?  Have  we  never  read  that 
it  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  sends  forth  the 
labourers  1  How  then  can  we  expect  them  when 
we  do  not  ask  them  1  Surely  we  have  forgotten  that 
God  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  as  He  doth  the 
rivers  of  waters,  or  we  would  beseech  Him  to  give 
to  us  and  to  our  sons  and  daughters  such  zeal  and 
love  that  no  other  path  in  life  shall  seem  so  desir- 
able as  the  enlisted  service  of  the  King  ! 

Let  us  pray  systematically,  unitedly,  and  with 
earnest  desire  for  these  things,  and  we  shall  verily 
find  that  in  all  our  barrenness  we  were  not 
straitened  in  God. 

But  while  all  our  Church's  interests  should  be 
prayed  for  statedly,  by  all  who  wish  them  to 
prosper,  there  is  one  subject  of  prayer  which  I  do 
trust  will  be  increasingly  on  the  heart  and  lips  of 
our  members.  I  mean  the  prayer  of  each  of  us  for 
his  own  minister.  This  must  be  and  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  quite  content 
that  Missions  should  languish,  and  feel  no  shame  at 
the  lukewarmness  of  our  Church's  service  to  her 
Head.  But  how  often  is  the  interest  shown  in 
fault-finding !  The  minister  is  not  attractive  in 
his  services ;  the  minister  does  not  urge  us  to 
give ;  the  minister  is  cold  and  indifferent ;  the 
minister  is  narrow — while  all  the  time  we  do  not 
pray  that  God  would  give  him  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, and  love  and  charity.  The  way  in  which 
we  behave  to  our  ministers  seems  to  me  cruel. 
We  expect  from  them  so  much,  we  do  for  them 
so  very  little. 

Should  not  every  congregational  meeting,  how- 
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ever  simple,  however  informal,  be  it  Sunday  School, 
Prayer  Union,  Working  Party,  or  what  it  may, 
regard  as  its  first  duty  an  earnest,  hearty,  true 
prayer  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  man  who 
is  set  over  them  in  holy  things?  Nay,  might  not 
congregationa  sometimes  meet  for  this  purpose 
alone  I 


Where  this  was  done  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  and  hoped  that  the  Word  of  God  would 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  and  the  minister 
would  work  with  the  cheering  certainty  that  God 
was  hearing  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  would 
open  his  mouth  "  that  he  might  speak  boldly,  as 
he  ought  to  speak."  K.  M. 


HENRY  MARTYN. 
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A  MEMOIR. 

Concluded  from  June. 

IN  April  1809  Mr.  Martyn  was  removed  to  the 
Station  at  Cawnpore,  an  arrangement  which  did 
not  cause  him  much  satisfaction.  He  was  farther 
removed  from  his  friends  at  Calcutta,  and,  after 
having  with  great  difficulty  procured  the  erection 
of  a  church  at  Dinapoor,  he  found  himself  in  his 
new  sphere  of  work  utterly  without  the  bare  neces- 
saries for  public  worship.  He  suffered  much  from 
the  journey,  which  was  made  in  a  palanquin 
over  a  hot  sandy  plain,  and  in  his  weakened  state 
of  health  the  Sunday  services  must  have  been 
very  trying.  We  hear  of  his  preaching  in  the  open 
air  to  a  thousand  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square,  when  the  heat  was  so  great  that  many 
actually  "dropped  down,  unable  to  support  it." 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Martyn  had  made  no 
attempt  at  preaching  to  the  heathen,  confining  his 
exertions  among  them  to  the  establishing  of  native 
schools  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Iu 
the  winter  of  1809,  however,  he  was  led  to  make 
a  beginning  by  the  sight  of  the  miserable  crowd 
of  Fakeeis  which  hung  about  the  English  settle- 
ment at  Cawnpore. 

The  effort  it  cost  him  to  begin  this  new  work  is 
thus  described  in  his  journal : — 

"December  11-16,  1809. 
"All  the  week  contending  with  corrupt  nature.  Sabat 
asked  nie  last  Lord's  Day  why  I  did  not  preach  to  the 
crowds  of  beggars  who  came  for  alms  ?  I  had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply  ;  yet  I  find  it  a  cross.  How  shameful  is 
this  !  For  what  did  I  come  to  this  country  ?  How 
often  have  I  prayed  aud  longed  for  the  day  when  I  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  up  and  preach  to  a  heathen  con- 
gregation !  and  now  that  the  request  is  granted,  I  am 
backward  :  the  fear  of  my  heart  is  that  I  shall  only  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  attempting  to  teach  in  a  language 
which  I  know  so  imperfectly.  However,  contempt  I 
deserve,  and  when  I  can  feel  contented  to  bear  it,  ah, 
how  happy  am  I  !  This,  therefore,  I  desire  to  keep  ever 
before  my  mind,  that  I  must  get  to  the  kingdom  through 
great  contempt.  ...  I  will  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

One  Sunday  evening  he  admitted  a  number  of 
these  wretched  beings  into  his  garden,  and  after 
distributing  alms  he  began  to  speak  to  them  of  the 
great  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven.  The  next 
Sunday  about  five  hundred  came,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  at  Cawnpore  he  continued 
his  weekly  ministrations  among  them.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  labour  was  not 
fruitless,  for  his  audience  became  gradually  more 
attentive,  and  the  hideous  howls  with  which  they 
had  at  first  greeted  his  words  were  exchanged  for 
serious  and  pertinent  questions.  The  exertion, 
however,  cost  him  much,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1810  his  health  had  become  a  subject  of  serious 
anxiety.  Since  his  arrival  in  India  his  two  sisters 
had  both  died  of  consumption,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  hereditary  disease  had  attacked  him.  On 
the  16th  of  April  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown  : — 


"I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  venture  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  pain  in  my  breast,  occasioned,  I  fear,  from 
over-exertion  of  my  lungs  on  Sundays.  .  .  .  Such  a 
symptom  in  my  constitution  is  alarming,  but  let  me 
assure  you  that  in  the  future  I  will  be  as  careful  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  really  a  love  to  m.y 
work,  or  only  the  love  of  life,  but  I  should  be  more  con- 
tented to  depart  if  I  had  finished  the  translation  of  the 
Epistles.  The  will  of  our  God  be  done  !  Pray  for  me  ! 
Prayer  lengthened  Hezekiah's  life,  perhaps  it  may  mine. " 

He  was  ordered  to  leave  Cawnpore  and  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  return  to  his  native 
air.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to 
England,  when  his  plans  were  altered  by  informa- 
tion received  from  Calcutta  concerning  the  Persian 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  This  translation 
was  considered  to  contain  too  many  Arabic  idioms, 
and  to  be  written  in  too  learned  a  style  to  be  fit 
for  general  circulation.  Mr.  Martyn,  on  hearing 
this,  at  once  resolved  to  go  into  Persia  and  Arabia 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  languages,  and 
of  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  best-informed 
natives  with  respect  to  the  rejected  Persian  trans- 
lation, and  the  Arabic  one  which  was  still  incom- 
plete. 

"A  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,"  he  writes  in  his  journal, 
"purporting  that  Sabat's  performances  were  good  for 
nothing,  agitated  me  a  good  deal.  Added  to  other  acci- 
dental circumstances,  it  made  me  so  nervous,  that  I  could 
sometimes  hardly  support  existence.  Resolved  instantly 
on  going,  if  possible,  into  Arabia,  to  get  the  translation 
done  there.  Brother  Come  approved  the  plan,  and  in 
prayer  for  direction  I  perceived  no  reason  against  it,  so  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brown  to  that  purpose  :  thus  it  seems  a 
new  turn  is  given  to  my  life.  Though  tremulous  in 
frame  I  commit  myself  confidently  to  God  my  Saviour. 
'  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him.' " 

In  the  end  of  September  he  preached  his  last 
sermon  to  his  native  congregation,  and  he  had  also 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  opening  of  a  new 
church,  built  for  the  English  residents.  His  health 
was  so  visibly  impaired  that  when  his  friends  Mr. 
Corrie  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  took  leave  of  him  on  his 
departure  from  Cawnpore,  it  was  without  any  hope 
of  ever  seeing  him  again.  On  the  1st  of  October 
Mr.  Martyn  embarked  on  the  Ganges,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  that  month  he  reached  the  friendly 
shelter  of  Aldeen.  His  friends  at  Calcutta  were 
shocked  to  see  the  change  which  disease  had 
wrought  in  him,  but  though  he  was  so  weak  that 
conversation  was  a  difficulty,  he  preached  every 
Sunday  but  one,  at  Calcutta,  until  the  7th  of 
January  1811,  when  he  set  forth  on  his  lonely 
journey.  He  went  in  broken  health,  without  a 
companion,  or  even  an  attendant,  but  his  unfailing 
trust  in  God  enabled  him  to  write  in  his  journal 
on  the  first  day  of  this  new  year  : — 

"  I  now  pass  from  India  to  Arabia,  not  knowing  what 
shall  befall  me  there,  but  assured  that  an  ever  faithful 
God  and  Saviour  will  be  with  me  in  all  places  whither- 
soever I  go.  .  .  .  My  times  are  in  His  hand,  and  He  will 
cut  them  short  as  shall  be  most  for  my  good.  With  this 
assurance,  I  feel  that  nothing  need  interrupt  my  work  or 
my  peace." 
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He  went  by  sea  to  Bombay,  and  there  obtained 
a  passage  on  board  the  Benares,  an  English  ship 
on  its  way  to  cruise  in  the  Persian  Gulf  against 
Arab  pirates.  On  the  22d  of  May  he  was  lauded 
at  Bushire,  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  where  he  re- 
mained till  arrangements  could  be  made  for  his 
journey  to  Shiraz,  the  chief  seat  of  Persian  learning. 
It  appears  to  have  been  thought  unsafe  for  an 
Englishman  to  travel  in  his  own  character,  so, 
before  leaving  Bushire,  Mr.  Martyn  had  to  adopt 
not  only  the  costume,  but  the  manners  of  an 
Oriental.  His  beard  and  moustache  were  allowed 
to  grow,  and  he  had  to  learn  to  dip  his  hands  into 
the  dish  of  pilaw  at  meals,  without  waiting  for 
spoon  or  plate.  The  journey  to  Shiraz  was  begun 
on  the  30th  May,  and  was  a  very  terrible  one. 
The  way  lay  over  steep  mountain-paths,  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  an  eastern  sun,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  "rising  to  126°  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  coming  down  to  100°  in  the  evening." 
Mr.  Martyn  suffered  much,  and  at  one  time  looked 
upon  death  as  inevitable.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
however,  the  party,  which  consisted  besides  himself 
of  an  English  officer  and  a  muleteer,  arrived  at 
Shiraz,  where  Mr.  Martyn  found  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  house  of  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  a 
Persian  of  considerable  rank  and  consequence. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  unfavourable  opinion 
formed  at  Calcutta  of  Sabat's  Persian  translation 
was  correct,  he  at  once  commenced  a  new  one,  and 
was  fortunate  in  finding  an  able  assistant  in 
Mirza  Seid  Ali  Khan,  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
host.  With  both  of  these  men  Mr.  Martyn  had 
much  pleasaut  intercourse,  and  his  letters  and 
journal  make  frequent  mention  of  Jaffier's  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  They  belonged  to  the  Mahometan 
sect  known  as  the  Soofees,  who,  as  they  profess  to 
spend  their  lives  in  searching  after  truth,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  more  open  to  conviction  than  the 
more  rigid  Mahometans.  Jaffier  especially  appears 
to  have  had  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
to  have  delighted  in  drawing  out  the  opinions  of 
his  English  guest. 

Mr.  Martyn  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity 
in  Shiraz,  and  interviews  with  him  were  sought 
by  many  of  the  Mahometan  priests  or  Moolahs,  as 
they  are  called.  In  arguing  with  them  he  found 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
was  vague  and  inaccurate,  and  he  took  great  pains 
to  clear  away  these  misapprehensions ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  questions  asked  and  discussions  raised 
were  so  trivial  and  foolish,  as  to  be  a  severe  tax 
on  his  patience,  but  he  grudged  no  trouble  taken 
in  the  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  falseness 
of  their  religion.  In  his  eyes  Mahometanism  was 
a  mighty  imposture,  which  he  was  bound  to  expose 
and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow.  In  pursuance  of 
this  aim  he  gladly  hailed  the  proposal  that  he 
should  hold  a  public  religious  controversy  with  the 
Moojtuhid  or  Professor  of  Mahometan  Law,  but 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  owing,  apparently, 


to  the  fact  that  the  Persian  dignitary  preferred 
dogmatic  assertion  to  argument.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  which  this  controversy 
called  forth,  excited  the  alarm  of  the  chief  Moolah 
of  Shiraz,  who  considered  that  the  English  mis- 
sionary's attacks  called  for  a  reply  from  himself. 
He  accordingly  prepared  an  elaborate  defence  of 
Mahometanism,  written  in  Arabic,  which  a  transla- 
tion, found  among  Mr.  Martyn's  papers,  shows  to 
have  been  moderate,  fair,  and  candid.  This  work 
he  at  once  set  himself  to  refute,  and  his  reply, 
which  was  in  Persian,  was  too  bold  and  uncom- 
promising to  find  favour  in  Shiraz.  One  man  high 
in  rank  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
proper  answer  to  it  was  the  sword.  The  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  Mahometans,  who  listened 
most  favourably  to  Mr.  Martyn's  teaching,  was  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  real  conversion  to  Christianity  is 
recorded,  though  some  appear  to  have  been  "  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Seid  Ah  be- 
came an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  and  declared 
his  belief  that  that  book  was  sufficient  to  enable  a 
man  to  live  with  God,  though  he  did  not  profess 
himself  a  Christian.  Perhaps  in  his  case  and  in 
that  of  others,  the  earnest  teaching  of  the  devoted 
missionary  may  have  borne  fruit  in  after  years, 
though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  see  it. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1812  Henry  Martyn 
wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"  Spared  by  mercy  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year. 
The  last  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  memorable  year. 
Transported  in  safety  to  Shiraz,  I  have  been  led  by  the 
particular  Providence  of  God  to  undertake  a  work,  the 
idea  of  which  never  entered  my  mind  till  my  arrival  here, 
but  which  has  gone  on  without  material  interruption  and 
is  now  nearly  finished.  To  all  appearance,  the  present 
year  will  be  more  perilous  than  any  I  have  seen,  but  if  I 
live  to  complete  the  Persian  New  Testament,  my  life,  after 
that,  will  be  of  less  importance.  But  whether  life  or  death 
be  mine,  may  Christ  be  magnified  in  me.  If  He  has  work 
for  me  to  do,  I  cannot  die." 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  last  sheet  of  the 
Persian  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  by 
the  middle  of  March  Mr.  Martyn  had  also  finished 
a  version  of  the  Psalms.  Anxious  to  lay  his  com- 
pleted work  before  the  king,  he  left  Shiraz  on  the 
24th  of  May,  but  finding  that  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  English  Ambassador  was  necessary, 
before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Royalty,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  to  Tebriz  in  the 
north  of  Persia,  where  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  was  living.  The  journey  occupied 
eight  weeks,  including  a  week  spent  at  the  Royal 
Camp.  While  there,  a  controversial  discussion  was 
forced  on  him  by  the  Vizier,  in  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of  his  opinions, 
and  thus  exposed  himself  to  scornful  and  angry 
threats.  Between  the  Camp  and  Tebriz  Mr. 
Martyn  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever 
and  ague,  and  was  so  ill  that  nothing  but  his 
ardent  desire  to  secure  the  success  of  his  translation 
could  have  enabled  him  to  push  on  to  the  end  of 
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his  journey.  The  fever  which  he  had  contracted 
prostrated  him  utterly  after  his  arrival  at  Tebriz, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  pre- 
senting his  Persian  Testament  in  person  to  the 
king.  He  was  most  kiudly  nursed,  and  cared  for  by 
Sir  Gore  and  Lady  Ouseley,  and  the  former  relieved 
Mr.  Martyn's  anxiety  by  promising  to  take  the 
manuscript  to  court,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  king. 
This  promise  he  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  after 
securing  the  royal  approbation,  he  carried  it  with 
him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  it  was  printed  and  put  into  circu- 
lation. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Martyn's  visit  to  Persia  being 
now  accomplished,  he  reverted  to  his  original  in- 
tention of  visiting  England,  and  the  following  letter 
was  written  after  his  resolution  was  formed  : — 

' '  My  dearest  Lydia — I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I 
have  received  your  letter  of  February  14.  Shall  I  pain 
your  heart  by  adding  that  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  sick- 
ness and  pain  that  I  can  hardly  write  to  you  ?  Let  me 
rather  observe,  to  obviate  the  gloomy  apprehensions  my 
letters  to  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Simeon  may  excite,  that  I 
am  likely  soon  to  be  delivered  from  my  fever.  Whether  I 
shall  gain  strength  enough  to  go  on  rests  with  our  heavenly 
Father,  in  whose  hands  are  all  my  times.  Oh,  His  precious 
grace  !  His  eternal  unchanging  love  in  Christ  to  my  soul 
never  appeared  more  clear,  more  sweet,  more  strong.  I 
ought  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence  of  the  state  to 
which  I  am  reduced  by  travelling  so  far  overland  without 
having  half  accomplished  my  journey,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  returning  to  India  the  same  way,  I  have 
applied  for  leave  to  come  on  furlough  to  England.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  gratified  by  this  intelligence,  but  oh, 
my  dear  Lydia,  I  must  faithfully  tell  you  that  the  prob- 
ability of  my  reaching  England  alive  is  but  small,  and 
this  I  say,  that  your  expectations  of  seeing  me  again  may 
be  moderate,  as  mine  are  of  seeing  you.  Why  have  you 
not  written  more  about  yourself  ?  However,  I  am  thank- 
ful for  knowing  that  you  are  alive  and  well." 

On  the  2d  of  September  he  set  forth  on  his  long 
journey,  carrying  with  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  authorities  at  Constantinople  and  other  places 
which  he  shoidd  visit  on  his  way  to  England.  His 
last  letter  to  Lydia  Grenfell  was  written  from  Tebriz 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  in  it,  though  he  ex- 
presses some  dread  of  the  journey  he  is  about  to 
begin,  he  refers  cheerfully  to  his  hope  of  soon  seeing 
her  again. 

"  Sabat,  about  whom  you  inquire  so  regularly,"  he 
writes,  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this  long  time.  My 
friends  in  India  have  long  since  given  me  up  as  lost  or 
gone  out  of  reach,  and  if  they  would  write,  they  would 
probably  not  mention  him,  as  he  is  far  from  being  a 
favourite  with  any  of  them  ;  indeed,  I  am  pronounced 
to  be  the  only  man  in  Bengal  who  could  have  lived 
with  him  so  long.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  the  most  tor- 
menting creature  I  ever  yet  chanced  to  deal  with  — 
peevish,  proud,  suspicious,  greedy ;  he  used  to  give 
daily  more  and  more  distressing  proofs  of  his  never 
having  received  the  saving  grace  of  God.  But  of  this 
you  will  say  nothing  ;  while  his  interesting  story  is  yet 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  people,  his  failings  had  better 
not  be  mentioned.  .  .  .  My  course  from  Constantinople 
is  so  uncertain  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  desire  you 
to  direct  to  me  ;  I  believe  Malta  is  the  only  place,  for 
there  I  must  stop  on  my  way  home.  Soon  we  shall  have 
occasion  for  pen  and  ink  no  more  ;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
shortly  see  thee  face  to  face." 


The  journal  kept  on  this,  the  last  journey  ever 
undertaken  by  him,  is  filled  with  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  at  which  he  stopped,  and  of  the 
condition  and  ceremonies  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
On  the  22d  of  September  he  procured  at  Kars  the 
services  of  a  Tartar  guard,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  country.  This  man 
appears  to  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  and  insisted  on  Mr.  Martyn's 
undertaking  long  journeys  on  horseback,  though 
he  was  suffering  severely  from  fever  and  ague.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5  th  of  October  he  awoke  re- 
freshed by  a  night's  rest,  but  so  weak  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  merciless 
tormentor,  who  insisted  on  his  riding  on  to  Tocat, 
a  small  Turkish  village,  where,  however,  he 
encountered  two  Persians  travelling  from  Constan- 
tinople, whose  kindness  made  them  appear  like 
brothers.  The  last  entry  in  his  journal  is  dated 
October  6,  and  concludes  with  these  words,  sug- 
gested, probably,  by  the  misery  and  godlessness 
around  him  : — 

"  Oh  !  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eternity  ?  When 
shall  appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  ?  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  in 
anything  that  defileth  :  none  of  that  wickedness  that  has 
made  men  worse  than  wild  beasts — none  of  those  corrup- 
tions that  add  still  more  to  the  miseries  of  mortality 
shall  be  seen  or  heard  of  any  more. " 

After  this,  no  further  record  has  come  down  to 
us,  but  we  know  that  on  the  16th  of  October  1812 
his  sufferings  came  to  an  end,  and  he  entered  into 
the  reward  of  his  labours.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  is  uncertain.  The  fact  that  the  plague 
was  raging  at  Constantinople  and  Tocat  is  men- 
tioned in  his  journal,  and  he  may  either  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  that  terrible  eastern  scourge,  or 
succumbed  to  the  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
so  long,  and  which  must  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  misery  and  discomfort  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  journey.  He  died  "  a  pilgrim's  solitary 
death,"  far  away  from  all  human  help  and  comfort, 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sense  of  God's 
presence,  which  had  so  often  cheered  his  saddest 
moments,  was  with  him  when  he  passed  into  the 
dark  valley.  The  story  of  Henry  Martyn's  brief 
life  requires  no  comment.  It  was  a  life  spent  in  pure 
and  selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  had 
he  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  example  to 
sustain  and  encourage  others,  his  name  would  still 
deserve  to  rank  among  the  noblest  heroes  of  the 
mission-field.  H.  N. 


The  Missionary  Record  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. — I  should  like  to  see  just  as  many  copies 
of  the  Missionary  Record  as  of  the  Parish  Magazine 
in  circulation  among  us.  The  Magazine  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  Record ;  it  can  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Intelligence  of  what  the  Church  is 
doing  all  along  the  line  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
and  to  sustain  our  activity  in  the  particular  portion 
occupied  by  us. — St.  George's  (Edin.)  Parish  Magazine. 
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Some  Setting  Suns, 


"T  is  good  for  me  to 
watch  the  close  of 
other  men's  lives,  seeing  that 
my  own  is  near.  Yesterday 
was  my  birthday,  and  I  numbered  three- 
score years  and  fifteen.  I  spent  the  day 
much  alone,  in  looking  backwards  and  looking  on- 
wards. It  was  a  very  happy  day,  for  if  we  grow 
old  aright  we  come  nearer  to  the  golden  gates,  and 
drink  in  some  fresh  quaffs  of  the  purer  air  which 
they  enclose.  I  leant  back  in  my  chair,  threw  my 
study  window  open,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of 
birds  among  trees  which  were  laden  with  blossoms 
and  dew.  One  book  only  attracts  me  now,  and  that 
is  the  book  about  that  other  country  to  which  I  am 
journeying,  nay,  so  well  nigh  have  reached.  I  placed 
it  before  me  and  read — "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you."  Again,  "  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my 
servant  be;"  and  "Father,  I  will  that  they  also, 
whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory  "• — until  the  blessed 
voice  which  spoke  them  once  sounded  as  verily 
speaking  them  again  in  my  ear.  The  lilacs  tossed 
in  the  wind,  sweet  smells  of  early  gilly-flowers  came 
in  through  my  window.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds 
hopped  about  my  lawn  at  intervals,  perching  on  a 
bough  to  sing  their  thanksgiving  songs.  Yes,  the 
world  is  very  beautiful,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  when  we  see  God  in  it.  In  the 
morning  I  had  had  a  funeral.  Strange  it  seems,  that 
in  my  small  cure  of  800  souls,  so  often  there  should 
be  a  death  among  them  ;  so  often  the  mourners 
should  pass  under  those  shadowing  yews ;  and  so 
often  the  bosom  of  God's  acre  should  be  opened  to 


receive  her  own  again.  But  ours  is  a  dying  world  ; 
we  cannot  cling  to  that  thing  called  life ;  it  is  a 
vapour  which  vanisheth  away. 

The  old  man  whom  I  buried  was  just  my  own 
age,  seventy-five.  He  was  quite  a  character,  and 
I  had  visited  him  through  his  last  illness,  with 
some  unusual  interest,  wondering  how  the  timid, 
gentle,  silent  old  man  would  face  the  grim  presence 
of  that  last  solemn  messenger.  He  was  a  small 
farmer,  named  Silas  Lentlaw.  I  remembered  his 
coming  into  the  parish  some  twenty  years  ago  with 
a  bustling  and  cheery  wife,  and  two  handsome  and 
lively  daughters.  He  evidently  leant  much  on 
others,  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  all  in  all  to  him, 
so  that  when  she  died,  two  years  after,  he  seemed 
altogether  lost. 

In  the  interval  his  two  daughters  had  married, 
so  that  for  about  eight  years  he  lived  alone.  The 
neighbours  took  little  notice  of  him,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  very  few  words.  Some  of  the  wags  called 
called  him  "  Silent  Lentlaw,"  and  with  good  reason. 

But  when  he  had  been  a  widower  eight  years 
his  youngest  daughter  died,  leaving  three  little 
children.  Her  husband  was  in  poor  circumstances, 
so  that  he  gladly  threw  the  care  of  these  children 
upon  Silas.  From  that  time  Silas  brightened  and 
seemed  to  live  anew  for  these  three  little  romping 
girls,  who  hung  about  him,  and  clung  to  him  all 
the  day  long.  I  rarely  met  Silas  without  one  or 
all  of  them  with  him,  sometimes  one  in  his  arms 
and  one  on  either  side.  They  are  big  girls  now, 
but  they  clung  fondly  to  grandfather  to  the  last. 

Patty,  the  youngest,  his  darling,  came  to  fetch 
me  just  this  day  week,  her  sweet  rosy  face  wet 
with  tears,  and  her  message  given  intermingled 
with  sobs.  "  Please  come  to  grandad,  sir.  He 
sent  me  to  you.     He's  very  bad." 

I  knew  he  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared to  see  him  as  I  found  him,  counting  out  with 
painful  breathing  the  last  few  hours  of  life. 

"  Ah,  Silas  ! "  I  said,  as  he  greeted  me  with  a 
smile,  "  I  see  you  are  ready  to  go.  '  Fear  no  evil,' 
Silas,  lean  on  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  more  you 
lean,  the  more  you  will  be  upheld." 

Silas  did  not  speak,  but  his  face  simply  glowed 
with  a  heavenly  joy,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  and 
looked  upwards. 

"  His  rod  and  His  staff  they  comfort  me,"  I 
added. 

"  Parson  ! "  he  said  with  difficulty, "  I  never  could 
say  much,  but  the  Lord  knoweth  that  I  love  Him." 

"  '  He  knoweth  them  that  are  His,'  Silas,"  I  said. 
"  Trust  in  nothing  but  in  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Lord,  take  nothing  with  you,  that  you  may  cling 
only  to  His  blessed  pierced  hand." 

"  All  my  hope  is  in  Him,  and  I  am  at  rest  in 
Him." 

Those  were  the  last  words  Silas  spoke. 

He  died  the  next  day.  Patty  said  through  her 
sobs  to  me,  "  Grandfather  didn't  say  much,  but  all 
his  words  were  good." 
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It  would  be  well  if  such  witness  could  be  borne 
to  us  all  with  respect  to  our  speech.  In  the  heavenly 
home  to  which  he  is  gone  there  will  be  no  dulness 
of  speech,  but  all  alike  shall  speak  the  praises  of 
their  King  and  Lord.  May  I,  dear  Lord,  so  learn 
that  song  here,  that  it  may  not  sound  strange  to 
my  enraptured  ears.  V. 

&  Successful  Experiment; 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BATH  STREET 

CLASS  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 

By  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  M.A. ,  South  Leith. 

Continued  from  August. 

THE  progress  of  the  mill  class  was  rapid  and  permanent. 
Before  many  months  were  over  we  were  sorely 
hampered  for  space  ;  many  of  the  girls  sat  on  the  tables 
at  their  sewing  to  allow  room  for  others  to  occupy 
the  seats.  A  small  room  off  the  class-room  was  used 
for  teaching  reading  to  those  who  required  instruction  ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  work  very  kindly  put  up  a 
small  shed  outside  to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to 
learn  writing. 

The  usual  order  of  proceeding  was  to  meet  at  7.30. 
The  first  half-hour  was  devoted  to  reading  and  writing 
for  those  who  wished  to  learn  ;  while  the  others  could  go 
on  with  their  sewing.  At  8  o'clock  all  were  expected  to 
be  settled  down  at  their  different  tables,  busy  at  their 
sewing,  while  I  read  some  interesting  book,  varying  the 
monotony  of  the  reading  by  au  occasional  hymn  or  song, 
contributed  either  by  the  ladies  or  by  some  of  the  girls  ; 
and  as  they  gradually  became  quieter,  a  few  minutes  were 
allowed  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a  talk  with  each 
other.  At  a  quarter  past  9  o'clock  all  the  work  was 
put  aside,  tied  up,  with  each  girl's  name  on  it,  and  put 
into  the  bags  provided  for  this  purpose  at  each  table,  and 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  was  occupied  with  the  Bible 
lesson  and  the  hymn.  After  the  blessing  we  all  separated 
at  half-past  9. 

I  did  not  at  first  intend  that  so  much  time  should  be 
occupied  with  reading  aloud,  but  the  reading  soon  became 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  class,  and  many  a  night, 
when  near  the  close  of  a  volume,  I  have  been  urged  by 
the  girls  to  go  on  to  the  end,  as  they  would  rather  remain 
some  time  longer  than  go  before  the  book  was  finished. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  books,  that  this  would  be  the  universal  experience  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  matter  to  get  girls  of  that  age  for  two 
nights  a  week  to  listen  to  many  things  which  perhaps 
you  could  not  say  to  them  directly.  We  have  read  all 
forms  of  books — prose  and  poetry,  fact  and  fiction,  sense 
and  nonsense,  but  always  keeping  in  view  not  merely  the 
seeming  their  interest,  but  also  the  conveying  to  their 
minds  something  that  would  do  them  real  good.  Every 
book  intended  to  be  read  at  the  classes  was  carefully  read 
over  previously,  many  excellent  books  requiring  to  be 
adapted  by  omissions.  Novels,  of  course,  were  not  our 
staple  reading,  but  we  have  by  no  means  rejected  them  ; 
and  I  have  found  in  more  instances  than  one  that,  by  ac- 
customing them  to  really  good  novels,  we  have  given  them 
a  distaste  for  much  of  the  rubbish  of  this  sort  in  which 
they  formerly  indulged.  One  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  they  have  never  taken  kindly  to  Dickens's  novels. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  secure  an  interest  in  any  of 
them  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  which  we  have  not 
been  obliged  very  greatly  to  abridge,  even  of  his  shorter 
stories,  in  order  to  get  through  them.  They  have  told 
me  themselves  that  they  did  not  think  them  genuine, 
and  that  even  his  descriptions  of  the  poor  seemed  to 
them  unreal.  Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
been  a  favourite,  and  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of 
interest  when  any  either  of  his  longer  or  shorter  novels 
were  read.      Of  the  poets,  I  think  Tennyson  was  their 


favourite,  although  here  they  were  more  catholic  in  their 
tastes,  and,  provided  poetry  was  not  made  the  staple  of 
the  evening's  entertainment,  they  always  enjoyed  it  for 
a  change.  Many  directly  religious  books  were  read, 
although  we  have  generally  preferred  not  so  much  books 
on  directly  religious  subjects,  as  books  on  other  subjects, 
written  in  a  thoroughly  religious  tone.  In  this  matter 
we  have  rather  preferred  to  teach  them  as  though  we 
taught  them  not. 

As  the  numbers  continued  to  increase,  the  proprietor 
put  the  cloth-room  in  the  work  at  our  disposal.  It  was 
large  and  commodious,  and  was  the  hall  in  which  I  had 
first  addressed  the  girls  when  I  was  attempting  to  form 
the  class.  There  was  more  room  for  the  writing  here, 
which  was  therefore  better  taught,  and  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  expert,  both  in  writing  himself  and  in  teach- 
ing it  to  others,  very  kindly  gave  his  services.  The 
reading  was  still  taught,  but  as  some  of  the  girls  were 
shy  in  admitting  that  they  could  not  read,  and  many  of 
them  were  deterred  from  confessing  this,  by  a  fear  lest 
their  companions  should  know  their  ignorance,  this 
department  was  carried  on,  not  publicly  as  formerly,  but 
privately,  by  some  of  the  ladies,  who  had  classes  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  that  at  which  the  class  met ;  and  many 
who  could  scarcely  tell  the  letters,  have  been  able  to  read 
with  pleasure  and  with  ease  in  consequence  of  their  self- 
denying  labours.  The  singing,  which  had  hitherto  been 
done  heartily,  was  now  taught  scientifically  by  one  who 
was  a  proficient  in  music,  and  a  basis  was  laid  of  what  has 
proved  a  very  creditable  musical  ability  displayed  by  the 
class.  I  have  found  that  the  girls  must  not  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  under  subjection.  They  have  had  enough  of 
this  through  the  day.  In  the  evening  they  are  free,  and 
therefore  resent  the  very  appearance  of  drill  and  dictation. 
They  must  be  led  to  regard  the  class  as  a  place  of  relaxa- 
tion and  not  of  restraint,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  se- 
curing all  the  quietness  and  order  and  attention  which  are 
requisite,  without  commanding  quietness  or  seeming  to 
exact  obedience.  The  failure  of  similar  attempts  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  attempt  to  drill  them  as  if  they 
were  little  children,  or  to  rule  the  class  as  you  would  a 
common  school. 

The  Penny  Bank  now  obtained  something  like  its 
proper  proportions.  When  I  first  started  it,  it  looked 
as  if  it  were  to  be  a  lamentable  failure.  I  got  cards 
printed,  headed  "Leith  Mill  Girls'  Penny  Bank  ;"  but 
though  the  cards  were  given  gratis,  and  nothing  was 
charged  for  management,  it  was  evidently  very  unpopu- 
lar. At  last  the  mystery  was  solved.  One  evening 
some  of  the  girls  called  at  the  Manse,  and  said  that  they 
were  sorry  I  had  been  disappointed  with  the  bank,  but 
that  it  would  never  succeed  unless  I  changed  the  name 
of  it.  They  said  they  did  not  like  to  be  called  "Mill 
Girls. "  I  at  once  apologised,  and  told  them  that  from 
what  I  had  seen  of  them  I  thought  the  title  far  from 
being  one  of  reproach,  adding  that  I  hoped  we  should  all 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  name  of  Mill  Girl  would, 
through  the  character  of  those  who  bore  it,  be  regarded 
as  an  honourable  name.  I  got,  however,  a  fresh  supply 
of  bank  cards  printed  with  the  heading,  "Leith  Bath 
Street  Young  Women's  Penny  Bank,"  and  under  the 
altered  title  a  great  many  bank  cards  were  soon  filled 
up.  Every  Friday  night  since  then,  my  first  work  on 
my  arrival  at  the  class  has  been  to  receive  the  deposits 
and  pay  out  whatever  money  is  required.  The  great 
difficulty  at  first  was  to  get  them  to  deposit  small 
sums  ;  they  seemed  ashamed  to  put  in  only  a  penny,  and 
it  was  only  when  I  said  that  if  they  would  not  conde- 
scend to  put  in  small  sums,  I  should  require  to  call  it 
the  Leith  Shilling  or  Pound  Bank,  that  m?ny  who  were 
able  to  put  in  only  a  little  took  advantage  of  it.  I  knew 
that  if  they  began  with  a  penny  their  contributions 
would  speedily  rise  to  threepence,  sixpence,  and  one 
shilling,  or  even  more,  per  week ;  and  although  the 
number  of  depositors  is  never  so  large  at  the  end  of  a 
I   season  as  at  the  beginning,  yet  the  amount  deposited 
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weekly  :ir  the  end  is  treble  what  it  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  Interest  is  allowed  them  on  all  sums 
under  a  pound,  it'  the  money  has  been  in  the  bank  six 
months :  and  when  the  amount  deposited  reaches  a 
pound,  I  get  them  to  transfer  the  sum  to  the  National 
Security  Savings  Bank,  in  their  own  name.  Many  of 
them  have  large  sums  at  their  credit  now  in  the  Sav- 
ings Hank,  and  many  have  begun  their  married  life  by 
its  help,  with  enough  to  provide  their  own  fair  share  of 
the  household  furniture,  and  something  left  over  for  a 
:.iiny  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1S6S  a  series  of  special  Sunday  Even- 
in,'  Services  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  for  the 
workers  of  the  Koperie  Company.  They  were  not  origi- 
nated by  me,  but  they  sprang  to  a  certain  extent 
from  our  class.  1  undertook  to  conduct  the  first  of 
the  services,  and  other  clergymen  were  to  be  asked 
to  take  part — among  these  the  Koman  Catholic  priest. 
Some  who  would  otherwise  have  agreed  to  conduct  a 
service,  declined  when  they  heard  that  the  priest  was 
also  asked  ;  but  I  had  no  such  hesitation.  I  knew 
how  many  Roman  Catholic  girls  were  employed  in  the 
work,  and  although  the  proposal  that  he  should  officiate 
on  one  evening  was  not  one  which  I  would  have  made, 
vet  it  was  not  one  to  which  I  felt  at  all  inclined  to  object, 
the  more  especially  as  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
would  not  agree,  and  when  he  was  asked  he  declined. 
The  services  were  most  successful ;  clergymen  of  all  creeds 
took  part  in  them  ;  the  musical  element  was  fully  repre- 
sented by  an  admirable  choir  specially  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  workers  and  the  members  of  the  class  were 
present  in  large  numbers,  and  the  general  community 
eagerly  sought  admission,  sometimes  in  vain,  sometimes 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  regular  members.  All 
the  services  in  the  large  Assembly  Kooms  were  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and,  after  one  of  these,  as  I  was  coming 
up  the  street,  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me.  I  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  a  girl  (one  of  those  who  had  been 
one  of  the  deputation  about  the  bank  cards)  said  to  me, 
"  I  think,  sir,  your  words  have  come  true,  and  that 
we  may  now  be  proud  to  be  called  Mill  Girls."  These 
services  were  continued  for  another  winter,  and  then  by 
myself  alone,  with  an  undiminished  attendance  ;  but  they 
were  then  suspended,  not  in  consequence,  merely,  of  my 
being  necessarily  occupied  on  ithe  Sunday  evenings,  but 
also  because  most  of  the  girls  connected  with  the  class 
were  now  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship  some- 
where ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to 
keep  up  a  sectional  or  class  feeling  with  reference  to 
divine  service,  which  is  intended  to  make  all  ranks  and 
classes  feel  that  they  are  members  one  of  another. 

A  most  gratifying  tribute  was  paid  in  the  following 
year  by  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  who  presented 
us  with  a  hall  to  be  used  exclusively  for  class  pur- 
poses, which  he  had  built  and  fitted  up,  and  which  he 
handed  over  to  me  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  we  had  rendered 
to  the  work  and  to  his  workers.  The  hall  was  admir- 
ably adapted  for  our  use,  most  commodious,  well  venti- 
lated, well  lighted  both  by  windows  and  with  gas,  and 
heated  by  pipes  supplied  with  steam  from  the  works. 
Maps  were  provided,  and  a  very  costly  harmonium  pre- 
ented,  that  still  more  attention  might  be  paid  to  the 
musical  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

We  had  never,  during  all  the  years  of  our  existence  as 
a  class,  endeavoured  to  secure  popularity,  or  to  give  it 
any  fictitious  interest,  by  soirees  or  treats  of  any  kind. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  new  hall  was  to  be  actually  taken 
possession  of,  it  seemed  a  fitting  occasion  to  depart  from 
our  rule,  and  to  signalise  its  opening  by  a  Soiree.  We 
were  just  making  arrangements  for  this  when  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  proprietor  had  resolved  to  give  the  enter- 
tainment himself  to  celebrate  the  opening.  As  he  never 
did  things  by  halves,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
wasnothing  wanting  tomake  the  Soiree  acomplete  success. 

Fairly  settled  in  our  new  hall  on  the  12th  November 


1869,  we  resolved  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the  gift  by 
taking  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  it.  We  were 
able  to  establish  a  separate  table  for  shaping  and  cutting 
out ;  for  we  felt  that  perhaps  too  much  had  been  done 
for  the  girls  in  this  respect,  and  that  many  of  them 
would  still  be  very  helpless  in  their  own  houses,  if 
they  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.  Dressmaking  proper,  of  course,  we  did 
not  affect,  but  rather  discouraged,  and  although  many 
girls  got  dresses  made  at  the  class,  yet  this  was  meant 
to  be  rather  the  reward  of  previous  diligence.  We 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  rule  that  no  girl  should 
be  allowed  to  get  a  dress  made  at  the  class  until  she 
had  made  with  her  own  hands,  and  paid  for,  every 
article  of  comfortable  underclothing  which  was  re- 
quisite. We  attached  great  importance  to  this,  inas- 
much as  many  girls  were  very  imperfectly  and  insuffi- 
ciently furnished  with  warm  underclothing,  preferring 
rather  to  spend  their  hard-won  wages  on  some  flashy, 
unsubstantial,  and  expensive  outer  dress  for  high  days 
and  holidays,  and  many  a  girl  shivering  across  the  Links 
on  a  cold  winter  morning  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  incur- 
able disease,  which  would  have  been  prevented  by  warm 
underclothing  better  adapted  to  the  climate.  I  am  sure 
we  effected  an  important  reformation  in  this  respect,  and 
although  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  accomplished  any 
very  great  triumphs  in  the  matter  of  cutting  out,  yet 
many  who  have  left  the  school  have  left  thoroughly  able 
to  do  all  that  a  working-man's  household  can  require, 
and  hundreds  have  made  such  progress  in  sewing,  that 
their  skill  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  professed  seamstress. 

Geography  was  a  very  pleasant  variety  for  most  of  the 
girls,  for  half  an  hour  in  the  week,  and  with  clear  and 
admirable  maps,  they  acquired  such  a  familiarity  with 
Scotland  and  England,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  puzzle  them  with  any  question  which  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  girl  should  be  expected  to  answer. 

Arithmetic  has  also  been  taught  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success,  and  the  interest  was  kept  up,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  general  information  given,  by  questions  which 
bore  upon  their  own  daily  lives,  and  containing  references 
to  the  prices  of  familiar  articles,  and  the  quantities  re- 
quired for  daily  or  weekly  use.  Some  of  them  have  told 
me  that  they  had  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  price 
of  things,  and  a  much  better  general  notion  of  the  quan- 
tities required,  when  they  came  to  set  up  house  for 
themselves,  by  what  they  remembered  of  the  questions 
given  them  in  the  arithmetic  class. 

The  proceedings  are  varied  every  evening  by  a  song, 
occasionally  from  any  girl  who  knows  a  good  one,  and  if 
it  is  one  with  a  chorus,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite. 
Many  of  the  girls  have  learned  several  part  songs,  and 
these  are  often  sung  during  the  evening  with  great  effect. 
As  a  proof  of  the  progress  made  in  the  singing,  I  may 
mention  that  we  resolved  to  get  up  a  concert  in  the 
hall,  and  fgive  a  musical  entertainment  to  their  friends, 
and  to  the  workers  generally.  The  hall  was  crowded, 
the  audience  enthusiastic,  their  applause  tremendous  ; 
our  young  friends  did  their  very  best,  and  competent 
authorities  pronounced  their  performance  wonderful. 

Another  variety  from  the  monotony  of  reading  has 
been  given  by  the  visits  of  friends,  who  have  delivered 
interesting  addresses.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  very 
much  perplexed  at  first  by  the  apparent  want  of  interest 
shown  by  the  girls  as  manifested  by  the  continual  head 
bobbing,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  this  was  simply 
owing  to  their  being  occupied  by  their  needle  and  thread, 
and  that  the  address  was  being  attentively  followed  all 
the  while.  One  evening  of  conjuring  and  legerdemain 
was  of  special  enjoyment,  and  although  our  young  friends 
did  not  admire  any  sort  of  entertainment  which  required 
them  to  suspend  their  sewing  operations,  they  were  so 
thoroughly  mystified  by  the  marvellous  tricks  of  the 
gentleman  amateur,  that  they  did  not  grudge  the  even- 
ing being  entirely  lost  so  far  as  needle  and  thread  were 
concerned.  To  be  concluded. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG :— "  SILLY  WILLIE"  AND  CLEVER  TOM. 
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"  Sills  Millie "  an*  Ciefor  Eom. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Macleod. 

THE  noise  of  the  schoolroom  was  hushed  for  the 
time.  Something  dreadful  had  happened  in  that 
little  room.  Tom  Fairlie  had  actually  struck  the 
■  Mistress  !"  The  children  were  horrified.  What 
woidd  be  done  to  Tom  1  was  the  question  in  all 
their  minds.  He  stood  there,  a  great,  strong,  savage- 
looking,  dirty  boy  of  twelve,  looking  like  a  young 
giant  among  the  other  children  in  the  Infant 
School,  whose  ages  ranged  from  little  mites  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  up  to  boys  and  girls  of  eight  or 
nine.  His  eyes  just  now  had  a  sullen  angry  ex- 
pression in  them,  which  gave  to  his  face  the  look 
of  some  wild  animal ;  his  thick,  rough,  uncombed 
hair  increased  the  likeness  ;  and  altogether  he  was 
not  a  comely  sight  in  his  dirty,  ill-fitting  garments. 

The  silence  continued.  Miss  Millar  looked  at 
the  culprit.  That  she  was  angry  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  There  was  something  in  her  eye  which  the 
youngest  chUd  there  could  read.  But  as  she 
stood  facing  Tom,  her  glance  changed  gradually  to 
what  looked  more  like  pity.  He  stood  before  her, 
flushed,  defiant,  and  yet  astonished  at  himself. 
He  had  been  mischievous  and  disobedient  all  the 
morning,  and  when  his  class  was  called  up  for  a 
reading  lesson,  had  refused  to  open  his  book.  The 
teacher's  patience  was  at  length  worn  out. 

"  Tom,  you  must  be  punished ;  hold  out  your 
hand,"  she  said,  and  brought  from  a  drawer  the 
much-dreaded  and  seldom-used  "taws."  Tom's 
obstinacy  increased. 

"  Hold  out  your  hand,  sir,"  repeated  Miss  Millar, 
her  colour  heightening  and  her  eyes  getting  sterner 
as  she  felt  that  there  was  to  be  a  fight  for 
obedience. 

But  no  !  Tom  still  stood  dangling  his  arms  by 
his  side,  and  muttering  to  himself.  Miss  Millar 
lifted  his  arm,  to  hold  it  out  with  the  one  hand 
while  she  "  palmied "  with  the  other,  when  lo  ! 
the  hand  was  suddenly  raised,  and  gave  a  blow  to 
her  face.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  imagined 
by  the  wildest  boys  in  the  school,  and  there  were 
many  of  them.  What  punishment  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  him  ?  Would  the  policeman  be  sent 
for  ?  And  would  Tom  be  handcuffed  and  carried 
away  to  the  dark  dungeons,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  and  never  see  daylight  any  more?  One  thing 
was  certain,  they  all  thought ; — he  would  be  dis- 
missed from  the  school. 

At  length  the  teacher  said,  "  Tom,  are  you  sorry 
for  what  you  have  done  V  But  there  was  no  answer. 
"Well,  Tom,  my  boy,  you  must  leave  the  school 
until  you  feel  sorry ;  then  you  may  come  back." 
Tom  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  shuffled  to  the 
door,  which  was  opened  for  him  by  Miss  Millar 
herself,  who  looked  sadly  at  him  as  he  passed  out, 
and  then  returned  to  her  duties  in  the  schoolroom, 
without  making  any  comment  on  the  occurrence. 
When   school    was   over   Miss   Millar   walked 


slowly  homewards,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
afternoon.  She  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  boy. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  him  1  The  wildest, 
dirtiest,  most  uncouth  of  all  her  pupils,  he  was 
the  one  who  most  interested  her.  Her  school  was 
a  small  mission  one  in  a  city  close,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  Christian  congregation,  who  worked 
well  and  willingly  in  the  district.  Tom  was  much 
too  old  for  the  school,  but  he  had  been  so  neglected 
in  every  way,  that  he  was  quite  unfit  for  a  school 
for  children  of  his  own  age.  So  he  had  been  taken 
in,  and  had  made  wonderful  progress  with  his 
lessons,  being  naturally  quick  and  intelligent.  His 
mother  had  died  about  ten  years  before ;  his 
father  was  a  hopeless  drunkard,  and  was  seldom 
seen  at  home.  A  half-witted  brother,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  housekeeper,  and  with 
his  white  apron  down  to  his  feet,  and  his  broom  or 
washing-cloth  in  his  hand,  seemed  to  have  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance  in  that  capacity.  Not  that 
much  cleaning  was  really  accomplished,  but  Will 
was  always  busy,  and  always  happy  in  his  work. 
Though  very  tricky,  and  ever  ready  to  enter  into 
Tom's  fun,  he  was  quite  harmless,  and  very  good- 
natured.  Their  sister  Mary,  who  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  wrought  in  a  printing  establishment  from 
early  morning  till  evening,  and  earned  a  little 
more  by  knitting  stockings  after  her  home-coming, 
for  she  was  the  only  bread-winner  in  the  family, 
and  could  not  afford  to  be  idle.  So  Tom  had  had 
no  one  to  look  after  him  during  the  day,  and  did 
very  much,  as  he  liked.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  squalid  close  in  which  his  life  was 
spent,  he  learned  a  great  deal  of  evil,  and  but 
little  good.  He  had  now  been  attending  the 
school  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  quickly 
gone  through  several  classes,  and  at  last  he  was  in 
the  highest  class,  and  was  perhaps  the  brightest 
boy  in  the  class,  dividing  the  honour  of  being  dux 
with  Bobby  Long,  who,  though  not  quite  so  clever 
as  Tom,  had  the  advantage  of  a  father  who  helped 
him  to  prepare  his  lessons  in  the  evenings.  So  it  is 
not  strange  that  his  teacher  liked  Tom,  and  felt  so 
sorry  about  his  obstinacy  and  bad  temper. 

When  Tom  left  the  school,  he  did  not  go  home 
till  the  usual  hour,  but  wandered  about  all  the 
afternoon,  through  the  neighbouring  streets  and 
closes  ;  and  he  said  nothing  to  Will  till  the  morn- 
ing, when  hearing  the  school  bell,  Will  cried, 
"  Tarn,  the  bell,  the  bell,  ye'll  be  late." 

"I'm  no  gaun  back  again,"  Tom  answered  sulkily. 

Will  was  surprised,  for  Tom  had  been  really  fond 
of  the  school  lately  •  so  he  asked  him  why.  And 
then  Tom,  half-ashamed,  and  half-laughing,  and  still 
defiant,  told  Will  the  whole  story,  expecting  that 
he  would  enjoy  it,  as  he  had  often  enjoyed  accounts 
of  Tom's  mischievous  doings  out  of  doors.  But  he 
was  altogether  unprepared  for  the  way  the  poor  lad 
behaved. 

"  Oh,  Tam,  Tarn,  hoo  could  ye  dae  it  ? "  he 
cried,  and  lifting  his  apron  to  his  face  he  sobbed 
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and  wept  as  if  his  heart  were  broken.  "  An'  she's 
been  sae  kind  tae  ye,  an'  gied  ye  yon  bonny  book 
wi'  yer  name  written  on't,"  he  went  on,  sobbing 
between  his  words  like  a  little  child. 

And  so  he  kept  on,  recounting  all  Miss  Millar's 
kindnesses,  until  at  last  Tom  really  began  to  feel 
sorry.  But  still  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
over  to  the 
school,  and  say 
how  sorry  he 
felt.  So  he  sat 
still  in  the  little 
room,  doing  no- 
thing ;  until  at 
last,  after  using 
every  argument 
in  his  power  to 
get  him  to  go  to 
the  school,  poor 
Will  set  about 
his  daily  work, 
sighing  and  sob- 
bing all  the 
while.  This  was 
Will's  washing 
day,  and  gener- 
ally the  wash- 
ing day  was  the 
happiest  day  of 
the  week  for 
him.  The  a- 
niountofsoaphe 
consumed  bore 
no  proportion 
to  the  number 
of  articles 
washed,  for  he 
loved  to  see  the 
suds  frothing 
up  in  the  tub, 
and  while  he 
rubbed,  amused 
himself  watch- 
ing the  large 
bells  rising  on 
the  surface  and 
then  bursting 
into  nothing  be- 
fore his  eyes. 
And  then,  when 
he  thought  his 
work  finished  to 
perfection,  he  would  wring  out  the  few  poor  rags 
which  served  for  under  garments,  bed-linen,  and 
towel  (for  that  article  was  in  the  singular  number), 
and  hang  them  ostentatiously  on  a  pole  outside  the 
window  to  dry. 

But  to-day  he  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his 
work.  At  last  it  was  finished,  and  then  Will  said, 
"  Come  on,  Tam,  I'll  gang  ower  wi'  ye,  and  we'll 
tell  the  mistress  that  ye  are  sorry."  Tom  was  by 
this  time  so  repentant  that  he  readily  agreed.     So 


over  they  went,  Will  leading  the  way  across  the 
little  playground,  and  tapping  gently  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  a  little  boy,  and  then  Will  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  inside  a  school- 
room. He  had  always  had  wit  enough  to  know 
that  he  had  not  enough  wit  to  learn  to  read,  and 
had  never  shown  any  desire  to  go  to  school,  though 

he  took  great 
delight  in  Tom's 
proficiency. 

As  he  entered 
now,  he  looked 
around  with 
great  awe  and 
wonder  at  the 
texts  and  pic- 
tures on  the 
walls,  at  the 
large  black- 
board, the  ball- 
frame,  and  the 
other  furnish- 
ings of  the  In- 
fant School. 
Then  he  slowly 
approached  the 
teacher's  desk, 
and  stammered 
out,  "Please, 
mistress,  we're 
baith  awfu' 
sorry,  me  and 
Tam,  and  a- 
shamed  for  what 
he  did,  an'  he's 
ready  tae  take 
his  palmie  noo, 
and  wud  ye 
please  gie  me 
ane  tae,  jist  tae 
makeup,  like?" 
And  the  poor 
fellow  actually 
held  out  his 
great  long  arm, 
while  the  tears 


once  more 
streamed  down 
his  cheek's, 
faster  than  he 
could  wipe  them 
away  with  his 
big  apron.  Miss  Millar  was  deeply  moved  with  the 
poor  lad's  behaviour,  and  she  answered,  "  No,  Will, 
that  is  not  needed.  If  Tom  is  sorry  for  his  fault, 
we  shall  say  no  more  about  it."  And  then  Tom, 
looking  very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  came  for- 
ward and  asked  pardon.  He  did  not  say  much, 
but  he  had  learned  a  lesson  from  his  silly  brother, 
and  his  teacher  had  no  longer  to  complain  of  his 
obstinacy  and  disobedience.  So  you  see  that  Silly 
Willie,  as  they  called  him,  could  teach  clever  Tom. 
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Re-opening  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  re-opening 
of  the  Church  till  the  SECOND  SUNDAY  of  October, 
being  the  TENTH  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH.  An  un- 
expected delay  has  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the 
Organ,  for  which  the  builders  alone  are  responsible,  every 
possible  precaution  having  been  taken  to  ensure  its  being 
ready  by  the  beginning  of  October.  Messrs.  Willis  and 
Son,  however,  having  asked  for  more  time,  urging  very 
strongly  that  the  work  might  suffer  from  undue  haste, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  meet  their  wishes  in  this 
respect.  They  have  undertaken  that  the  outward  frame- 
work of  the  Organ  will  be  in  its  place,  and  the  rougher 
part  of  the  work  completed,  by  the  9th  of  October,  and 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  give  an  additional  week  now 
than  again  to  close  the  Church  for  a  Sunday  or  more 
in  November,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  inevit- 
able. These  circumstances  have  naturally  caused  consi- 
derable anxiety  and  disappointment,  but  the  Congregation 
will  understand  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  action  of 
the  builders  in  this  matter  further  than  has  been  done. 
The  work  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Son  in  the  best  manner  ;  and  it  is  fully 
anticipated  that  the  Organ  will,  in  all  its  parts,  be  ready 
for  use  on  the  first  Sunday  of  November.  Meantime  the 
alterations  on  the  interior  of  the  Church  have  been 
effected,  so  far  as  practicable.  The  bringing  forward  of 
the  pulpit  and  extension  of  the  Choir  platform  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  a  few  of  the  front  pews, 
but  this  loss  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  four  most  commodious  pews  at  the  back  of  the  Church, 
right  and  left  of  the  front  entrance  doors.  The  number 
of  sittings,  instead  of  being  diminished,  has  been  some- 
what increased.  The  change  in  the  position  of  the 
pulpit  has  been  long  desired,  and  will  conduce  not  a 
little  to  the  comfort  of  the  preacher,  and  also,  it  is 
hoped,  of  his  hearers. 

October  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed 
this  year  on  the  last  day  of  October,  being  the  FIFTH 
SABBATH  of  the  month.  On  Thursday,  the  28th,  there 
will  be  Public  Worship  Forenoon  and  Afternoon,  as  usual, 
and  again  on  Saturday,  the  30th,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Cowan  of  Aberdeen  will  officiate  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  Fast-Day,  and  Dr.  Donald  Macleod  of  Park 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  Communion 
Sabbath  the  arrangements  will  be  the  same  as  have  been 
followed  for  some  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  April  and 
October  Sacraments— viz.  a  FORENOON  and  AFTER- 
NOON Table  Service  ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Church  being  "covered"  for  the  Forenoon,  and  the 
centre  portion  for  the  Afternoon  Table.  The  latter  will 
commence  at  HALF-PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  has  been  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  increased  quiet  and  comfort  with  which  the 
solemn  Service  of  the  Communion  is  conducted,  there 
being  a  complete  cessation  of  that  unavoidable  confusion 
which  used  to  arise  in  connection  with  the  filling  of  the 
Tables  ;  and  also  by  the  much  greater  facilities  for  par- 
taking, which  are  afforded  to  the  members  of  families  and 
households.  Those  who  are  at  the  first  Table  can  now 
return  to  their  homes  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  others 
to  come  up  to  the  Service  in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  many 
who  might  otherwise  be  obliged  to  absent  themselves 


have  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Communion  ex- 
tended to  them.  Notwithstanding  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
among  many  Communicants  there  is  considerable  irregu- 
larity in  coming  to  the  Holy  Feast,  arising,  in  part  at 
least,  from  a  feeble  sense  of  its  unspeakable  preciousness. 
Let  me  entreat  all  to  whom  this  is  in  any  measure 
applicable  to  consider  very  earnestly  the  awfulness  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  God  grant  that  the  approaching 
Communion  season  may  be  to  each  and  all  of  us  a  time 
of  real  spiritual  quickening  and  refreshing.  That  it  may 
be  so  let  us  unite  heartily,  both  in  our  public  and  private 
prayers,  in  beseeching  God  "to  make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord."  Let  us  humble  ourselves  indi- 
vidually, and  as  a  congregation,  in  deep  repentance,  that, 
looking  upon  "Him  whom  our  sins  have  pierced,"  we 
may  find  strength  and  healing  in  the  gracious  assurance 
of  the  gospel  that  "whosoever  belie veth  in  Him  shall 
receive  the  remission  of  his  sins." 

Token  Cards  will  be  given  out  on  the  AFTERNOON 
of  the  Fast-Day,  and  also  on  Saturday. 

Young  Communicants  will  be  admitted  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  by  the  Kirk-Session  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  FORENOON  Service  on  the 
Fast-Day.  Any  who  desire  may  remain  for  this  Service, 
which  only  occupies  about  ten  minutes. 

Communicants  having  CERTIFICATES  from  other 
parishes  are  requested  to  hand  them  to  the  Minister  at 
his  house,  7  Royal  Circus,  at  any  time  that  may  be  con- 
venient, or  to  present  them  at  the  Elders'  seat  at  the  close 
of  Public  Worship  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day. 

The  Evening  Service  on  the  Communion  Sabbath 
commences  at  6.30. 

The  Congregation  are  reminded  that  the  Collection 
on  the  Communion  Sabbath  is  a  SPECIAL  one  for 
Congregational  Purposes. 

Preparatory  Meetings  for  Young 
Communicants. 

I  intend,  God  willing,  to  give  a  short  series  of  addresses 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  intending  Young  Com- 
municants, in  the  Mission  Hall,  42  Jamaica  Street,  on 
Wednesday  evenings  at  8  o'clock  ;  commencing  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  the  13th  of  October.  At  these 
meetings  no  questions  are  publicly  asked  ;  and  all  are 
invited  to  attend,  whether  or  not  they  have  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  "  come  forward."  Arrangements  will 
afterwards  be  made  by  which  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  individually  with  the  Young  Communi- 
cants. I  trust  that  on  this  occasion  I  may  have  the  joy 
of  preparing  many  for  their  first  Communion.  Alas, 
that  so  many  should  be  held  back  from  year  to  year  by 
vain  excuses  !  Alas,  too,  that  so  many  who  once  were 
Communicants  have  ceased  to  be  so  !  If  these  lines 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  such  persons,  whether  among 
the  youth  of  the  Congregation  or  the  more  advanced  in 
life,  oh  let  them  be  persuaded  to  think  calmly  and 
seriously  of  this  matter.  Far  be  it  from  me,  beloved 
friends,  to  urge  you  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  hastily 
or  inconsiderately.  To  come  there  without  having 
FIRST  come  to  Christ  HIMSELF  and  meekly  re- 
ceived Him,  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  as  your  own 
Saviour  and  Lord,  were  the  height  of  presumption. 
Our  argument  is  not  with  those  who  are  altogether  in- 
different to  the  will  of  God,  but  with  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  profess   that   they  are  the 
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ends  and  disciples  of  Jesus.     Friends  and  disciples  of 
siTTs,  luit  ^ot^oinfnuTifiSits  !  AIs  tlfis^ossib*  !     Is 

livable  '     Think  of  these  tilings,  and  ask  God  to 


friends 
Je 

this.. 

guide  you.  and  sure  am  1  that  if  only  you  are  sincere  and 
true  yon  will  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  your  DUTY,  even  as 
it  is 'your  privilege,  to  "do  this  in  remembrance "  of 
Him  who  in  this  Holy  Sacrament  feeds  the  souls  of  His 
people,  "  spiritually  "but  "really,"  with  the  food  of  His 
OJH  0  most  precious  body  and  blood.  "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
lite  in  you."  "  Whoso  eateth  My  ilesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood,''  satth  the  Lord,  "hath  eternal  life,  and  1  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day."  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
"Come  :"  N.  M'L. 

Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Schools  will  be  reopened  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
October,  at  the.  usual  hours.  Brunswick  Street,  Girls, 
■i  r.M.  ;  Superintendent,  Mr.  Cochrane.  Boys,  6  p.m.  ; 
Sup.  rintendcnt,  Mr-  Hardie.  Home  Lane,  Boys  and 
Girls,  i  r.M.  ;  Superintendent,  Mr.  Home. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class. 
Mr.    Macrae's   Bible   Class   will   be    resumed  in   the 
Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on  Sunday  the  3d  October, 
at  6  o'clock.     All  young  men  are  invited. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association. 

The  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  resumed  on 
the  10th  October,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
Jamaica  Street.  The  attendance  of  young  men  is 
earnestly  requested.  This  year  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  extend  the  interest  and  sympathy  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  parishioners,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  opening  address  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Macleod  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

Home  Lane. 
The  SABBATH  EVENING  Service  will  be  resumed 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  the 
THURSDAY  Evening  Service  immediately  after  the 
Communion.  Several  other  matters  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  approaching  winter  will  be  intimated  more 
particularly  in  the  November  Supplement. 

Local  Supplement  Fund. 

Since  reporting  in  June,  the  following  sums  have  been 
received  : — 

Miss  Mure  .         .         .         .£100 

T.  A.  L. 

L.  Hoyes,  per  Mr.  Macrae 

Mrs.  Mann     . 

C.  C 

L.  Crawford    . 

Mr.  Forrester 

Friends,  per  Mr.  Macleod 


There  is  still  a  deficiency  of  £6  for  last  year. 

St.  Stephen's  Missionary  Association  in  Sup- 
port of  The  Female  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

In  again  appealing  for  the  usual  contributions  to  these 
Mi  ions,  the  Committee  feel  they  can  recommend  them 
with  tin-  utmost  confidence.  There  is  no 'longer  any  diffi- 
culty in  females  finding  access  either  to  Indian  or  Jewish 
homes.  In  India  education  is  now  sought  by  natives  for 
the  females  of  their  families.  With  better  education  they 
are  brought  to  feel  that  they  must  have  eompanions  in  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  thus  they  arc  not  only  willing  but 
thankful  to  have  them  educated.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
thU,  and  Schools  opened,  while,  for  those  who  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  school,  Zenana  visitors  are  provided, 
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who  give  instruction  at  their  own  homes  to  both  ladies 
aeTl  girls.  From  the  Reports  in  regular  circulation  it 
must  be  known  to  all  the  members  of  our  Church  that 
our  stations  are  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  andPoona,  and  that 
assistance  is  given  to  missions  at  Sealkote,  Chumba,  and 
Ceylon.  Of  late  years  the  work  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased ;  indeed,  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  work,  had 
we  only  more  agents  and  more  means.  The  harvest 
truly  is  very  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few,  and 
those  we  have  are  over-worked. 

The  facilities  for  carrying  on  mission  work  among 
Jewesses  are  now  much  greater  than  formerly.  The  men 
do  not  object  to  the  females  being  educated,  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  girls  than  boys  to 
attend  out'  schools.  There  are  schools  at  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Beyrout,  all 
well  attended,  and  more  children  would  come  were  there 
better  accommodation  for  them.  We  have  good  reason 
to  hope  that  a  blessing  is  resting  on  our  Mission,  and 
that  there  is  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones.  Several 
Jews  have  openly  professed  Christianity  at  Smyrna, 
many  more  are  inquiring,  and  only  lack  courage  to  avow 
themselves  Christians.  A  Mothers'  Meeting  at  Smyrna 
was  most  successful,  and  was  productive  of  much  good  ; 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
attended  to  the  instruction  given,  while  the  work  was 
being  carried  on,  showed  that  some  good  impression  was 
made.        , 

While  the  Committee  ask  the  increased  liberality  of  the 
Congregation  to  these  important  Missions,  they  would  also 
ask  earnest  prayer  that  a  blessing  may  rest  on  the  labours 
of  those  employed  in  them.  They  are  in  the  valley  amid 
much  difficulty  and  toil,  fighting  against  idolatry  and 
bigotry  ;  let  it  be  ours  to  be  much  on  the  mount,  praying 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  "  Lord  shall  have 
the  heathen  for  His'  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  His  possession." 

Besides  these  foreign  missions,  the  aid  of  the  Congre- 
gation is  requested  in  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  School  and 
Highland  Bursary  Fund,  which  is  doing  much  good  at 
home  by  enabling  lads,  who  could  not  otherwise  do  so, 
to  obtain  higher  education,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  University 
training,  with  the  view  of  becoming  ministers,  who  will 
preach  to  Gaelic  congregations  in  their  own  tongue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  object  well  worthy  of 
liberal  support. 

The  Collections  last  year  were  : — For  Female  Education 
in  India,  £54  :  10s.  ;  the  Christian  Education  of  Jewish 
Females,  £37  :  7s.  ;  and  the  Gaelic  School  and  Highland 
Bursary  Fund,  £26  :  18s.  ; — making  a  total  of  £118  :  15s. 

Committee. 
Mrs.  Macleod,  President.      Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Gillespie.  Miss  Blackwood. 

Mrs.  MacNab.  Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 

Collectors. 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street. 
Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place. 
Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 
Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row. 
Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace. 
Miss  Brodie,  8  Royal  Circus. 
Miss  Cosens,  17  Hope  Terrace. 
Miss  Cumining,  20  Lean  Terrace. 
Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place. 
Miss  Gordon,  30  Royal  Circus. 
Miss  J.  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  Street 
Miss  Leishmau,  4  Douglas  Crescent. 
Miss  Leven,  26  Saxe  Coburg  Place. 
Miss  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place. 
Miss  MacNab,  Howard  Place, 
Miss  Munro,  Howard  Place. 
Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street. 
Miss  Symington,  Dundas  Street. 
Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace. 
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Sermon, 

REUNION  IN  HEAVEN. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw  Hutton,  M.A., 
Cambusnethan. 

"  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are 
not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at 
His  coming  V — 1  Thess.  ii.  19. 

/^\UR  ideas  of  heaven  vary  with  our  age  and  cir- 
"  cuinstances.  When  young,  we  think  of  heaven 
as  a  great  and  glorious  city  occupied  by  bright  and 
happy  beings,  of  whom  we  read,  but  in  whom  we 
feel  no  special  interest.  When  we  get  further  on 
in  life,  and  have  been  called  to  part  with  not  a 
few  of  those  we  loved,  we  begin  to  think  of  heaven 
as  a  world,  having  in  it  not  only  angels,  but  also 
many  to  whom  our  hearts  are  still  knit  by  strong 
and  tender  ties.  And  when,  if  we  live  to  old  age, 
we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  sky  above  us,  and  some- 
times wish  to  be  there,  we  think  of  heaven  as 
a  region  in  which,  when  we  enter  it,  we  shall  know 
many  more  than  we  know  on  earth. 

Now,  is  this  hope  of  reunion  with  the  departed 
likely  to  be  realised  ?  We  believe  that  many  of 
our  relatives  and  friends  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus.  If  we  live  as  they  lived,  and  die  as  they 
died,  shall  we  meet  them  again  and  have  fellow- 
ship with  them  again  1  Heaven,  they  say,  is  a 
world  of  rest.  Is  this  rest  to  be  enjoyed  by  us 
with  those  who  trod  along  with  us  the  rough  paths 
of  life  1  Heaven,  they  say,  is  a  world  of  joy.  Is 
this  joy  to  be  shared  by  us  with  those  who  shared 
our  happiness  on  earth  1  Heaven,  they  say,  is  a 
world  of  love.  Is  this  love  to  be  a  mere  general 
benevolence,  or  is  it  to  fasten  itself  on  particular 
objects,  and  especially  on  those  to  whom  our  hearts 
clung  on  earth  1 

There  are  some  whose  ideas  of  heaven  are  such 
as  to  make  it  seem  no  very  inviting  place.  They 
speak  of  its  walls  of  jasper ;  of  its  gates  of  pearl; 
of  its  streets  of  gold.  They  speak  of  its  triumphal 
palms ;  of  its  lofty  songs ;  of  its  endless  worship. 
They  speak  of  its  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect 
holiness.  But  something  more  is  needed  to  make 
it  a  place  of  attractiveness  to  us— to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  human  heart.  It  must  be  a  scene 
of  affection  and  love — of  affection  and  love  to  beings 
like  ourselves.  And  that  it  will  be  a  world  where, 
in  all   probability,  we  shall   recognise  and  have 
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fellowship  with  departed  friends,  I  proceed  to 
endeavour  to  show. 

Think  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  We 
are  made  for  society,  and  are  largely  dependent 
for  our  happiness  on  human  companionship.  Now, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  nature  in 
the  hereafter  will  be  essentially  changed.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  will  have  the  same 
faculties  and  affections  that  it  has  now.  Doubt- 
less, in  one  vastly  important  point  it  will  be  differ- 
ent. It  will  be  redeemed  and  purified ;  it  will  be 
freed  from  every  vestige  of  infirmity  and  sin  ;  it 
will  be  perfected.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  will 
be  essentially  the  same.  It  will  be  renewed,  but 
not  re-created.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  there 
surely  must  be  enjoyment  of  friendship  in  heaven, 
if  heaven  is  to  be  a  place  of  full  and  satisfying 
happiness  to  man. 

Again  :  Think  on  the  great  object  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work. 

He  came  to  deliver  us  from  all  the  ills  which 
the  great  enemy  of  man  has  brought  upon  our 
race.  How  many  these  are  !  But  there  is  not 
one  from  which  Christ  will  not  save  His  people. 
He  is  to  take  away  sin — the  guilt  of  sin  ;  the  de- 
grading influence  of  sin  ;  the  pollution  of  sin.  He 
is  to  free  from  sorrow— to  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  the  eye.  He  is  to  destroy  death.  But  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  do  this  unless  He  brings 
parted  ones  together  again.  And  may  we  not 
infer  that  it  is  His  purpose  to  do  this  from  the 
manner  in  which  He  acted  when  He  was  on  earth  ? 
In  the  graveyard  of  Bethany  He  delivered  Lazarus 
to  his  sisters.  When  at  Capernaum,  in  the  house 
of  Jairus,  He  pronounced  the  mighty  words, 
"  Talitha  cumi !"  and  the  maid  arose,  He  de- 
livered her  to  her  parents.  At  the  gate  of  Nam, 
too,  he  delivered  the  risen  youth  to  his  mother. 
May  we  not  reasonably  infer  from  this,  that  when 
He  shall  awaken  all  the  dead,  it  will  be  to  deliver 
to  their  beloved,  for  personal  recognition  and  for 
special  fellowship,  all  the  divided  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Him  1 

But  I  would  have  you  specially  think  on  the 
more  direct  statements  of  Scripture  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  true  we  have  only  scanty  references  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  saints  there.     But  for  this  very  reason 
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it  is  the  more  important  that  we  should  look  care- 
fully at  what  is  said  on  the  subject.  When  we  do 
so.  it  seems  to  me  we  can  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  making  up  our  mind  in  regard  to  it. 

The  patriarchs  are  said  to  have  been  gathered  to 
their  ptopU  when  they  died.  The  expression,  accord- 
ing to  some,  simply  means  that  they  were  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  those  who  went  before  them.  But 
this  was  not  literally  the  case  in  regard  to  all  of 
whom  the  wonls  are  used  ;  and  in  no  case  does  it 
appear  to  exhaust  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
I  cannot  but  think  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
patriarchs  joining  the  communion  of  their  pious 
ancestors  in  those  abodes  of  righteousness  where 
the  spirits  of  the  holy  dwell. 

David  was  comforted,  on  the  decease  of  his  child, 
by  the  prospect  of  meeting  that  child  again.  What 
says  he  ?  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me."  Now  it  seems  impossible  to  mis- 
understand this.  David  could  have  derived  little 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  his  great  sorrow  by  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  his  body  would  lie  in  the 
dust  beside  one  to  whom  his  heart  clung  so  tenderly. 
His  view  evidently  stretched  beyond  death  and  the 
grave  ;  and  he  expected  a  happy  reunion  with  his 
child  in  a  world  where  there  would  be  no  parting 
any  more. 

On  tlie  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Peter  knew  the 
heavenly  visitants  who  communed  with  his  Lord, 
and  distinguished  them  from  each  other.  How  he 
came  to  have  this  knowledge  we  are  not  told. 
Probably  Christ  communicated  it  to  him  directly. 
But  he  did  possess  it  in  some  way  or  other.  And 
if  such  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  de- 
parted saints  could  be  had  on  earth,  surely  it  is 
more  than  likely  it  will  be  enjoyed  in  heaven — 
where,  moreover,  the  narrative  implies  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  had  already  met  and  recognised  each 
other. 

Christ  says,  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail, 
they  may  receive  you,  into  everlasting  habitations." 
Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  verse  ?  It  seems 
to  be  this.  Use  your  money  (here  called  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  perhaps  because  of  the  evil 
which  so  often  attaches  to  wealth,  either  to  the 
getting  of  it,  or  in  the  way  of  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  ministers) — use  it  with  an  eye  to 
the  future  :  spend  it  in  a  profitable  way  :  make  by 
it  friends.  And  how  1  By  bestowing  it — so  much 
of  it  as  you  can  spare — on  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  with  what  view  ?  That  when  ye  fail,  i.e.  die, 
they,  the  friends  you  have  made — the  poor  and 
needy — may  receive  and  welcome  you  into  the 
everlasting  habitations  to  which  they  may  have 
gone  before  you.  Personal  recognition  and  com- 
munion in  the  other  world  are  thus  clearly  implied 
here. 

And  finally,  what  says  Paul  in  the  text  ?  "  For 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ? 
Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  at  His  coming  ?"  The  meaning  is  obvious 
enough.  Paul  looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  It  will  be  a  great  and  glorious  event. 
There  is  much  in  the  prospect  of  it  to  inspire  him 
with  joy.  But  what  will  be  one  main  source — the 
main  source  of  his  happiness  on  an  occasion  of  such 
pre-eminent  grandeur  and  blessedness  ?  It  will  be 
a  recognising  and  meeting  with  those  whom  he 
taught  on  earth — those  whom  he  led  to  embrace 
the  truth — those  who  became  partakers  with  him 
of  faith  in  Christ. 

From  these  and  such-like  statements  of  Scripture 
I  think  we  are  fully  warranted  in  believing  that 
death-divided  Christian  friends  will  meet  again. 
There  may  be  not  a  little  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, which,  with  our  limited  faculties  and  imperfect 
information,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  explain. 
It  may  be  said,  If  it  would  make  us  happy  to 
recognise  and  to  have  the  society  of  old  friends  in 
heaven,  would  it  not  make  us  unhappy  to  miss 
others  to  whom  we  were  attached  on  earth?  And 
there  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  reply  save  one — we 
have  confidence  in  Him  who  promises  to  His  own 
that  the  days  of  their  mourning  shall  be  ended.1 
A  reunion  of  Christian  friends  in  the  Hereafter 
seems  to  be  required  to  complete  and  perfect  our 
happiness,  and  many  a  passage  in  God's  Word 
appears  distinctly  to  point  to  it.  And  what  a  glori- 
ous prospect  this  opens  up  to  us  !  We  have  all 
some  dear  ones  away. 

"  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ; 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair." 

Do  we  believe  that  our  departed  one  is  safe  and 
happy? — child,  or  brother,  or  sister;  husband  or 
wife ;  or  venerable  parent,  under  whose  roof-tree 
life's  early  days  passed  so  securely  away?  We  would 
not,  even  if  we  could,  bring  them  back  to  this  world 
of  restlessness  and  sin.  But  we  have  many  an  un- 
utterable longing  to  meet  them  again.  We  may 
have  that  longing  gratified.  In  a  few  years  at  the 
longest  we  may  be  at  their  side  once  more.  We 
may  join  them  in  a  world  in  which  no  grave  is  dug, 
and  no  cypress  grows.  And  how  ?  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  united  by  a  living  faith  to  a  living 
Saviour,  and  we  shall  ere  long  be  with  them  in 
glory  ;  "  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  "  together  "  with 
the  Lord." 

1  Consideration  of  the  question  here  raised  will  be  re- 
sumed in  a  forthcoming  number. 


Foresight.— In  the  sunshine  God  bids  us  not  forget 
the  coming  rain  ;  in  the  year  of  plenty  He  bids  us  lay 
up  store  against  the  year  of  famine  ;  in  full  work  and 
high  wages  He  bids  us  prepare  for  the  storm  and  the  loss 
of  work  ;  in  health  He  bids  us  remember  sickness  and 
the  aid  of  the  Sick  Society  ;  in  youth  and  strength  He 
suggests  an  insurance  against  old  age  and  the  healthy 
shame  of  the  Poorhouse. — Cramond  Parish  Magazine. 
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By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chatter  X. 

AFTER  this,  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  there  was  a  blank, 
and  nothing  happened  at  Wallyford.  On  the  first 
Saturday,  John  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  come, 
he  had  "things  to  do,"  his  mother  would  have  to  excuse 
him.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he  could  get  away. 
This  had  been  a  great  trouble  to  the  parents,  but  they 
bad  submitted  to  it ;  and  now  the  second  week  had  worn 
away,  and  Saturday  had  come  again. 

The  entire  family  had  always  said  and  known  that 
life  was  very  quiet,  and  indeed,  that  it  was  dull  at 
Wallyford.  And  Isabel  had  known  it  like  the  rest. 
She  had  herself  said  this  sometimes  on  wet  afternoons,  or 
when  her  seam  was  long,  and  the  sunshine  tempting 
outside.  But  she  had  never  known  what  it  meant  till 
now.  When  she  got  up  languidly  the  next  morning 
after  that  day,  and  saw  her  life,  gray  under  the  gray 
skies,  stretching  out  before  her  with  no  change  in  it, 
Isabel's  young  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  she  would  die,  as  a  girl  with  a 
heartbreak  so  often  imagines,  and  hopes  to  do  ;  but  her 
life  seemed  to  be  dead,  though  she  was  going  to  live  for 
all  these  terrible,  dull,  hopeless  years.  She  would  live 
till  she  was  seventy  perhaps — till  she  was  as  old  as  papa 
— and  every  day  would  be  like  this  day,  pale  and  gray 
and  cold,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  and  tea — tea  and 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  nothing  more.  Nothing  more. 
No  expectation  to  make  the  long  hours  fly,  and  to  make 
them  beautiful  as  they  flew.  No  sudden  sound  of  a 
step  on  the  gravel,  or  knock  at  the  door,  at  which  her 
heart  would  leap  up.  Nothing  of  all  that ;  only  the  dull 
getting  up,  the  dull  walk,  the  long  seam,  the  reading,  the 
meals,  and  nothing,  nothing  to  break  the  routine.  It 
was  not  possible  in  these  first  days  to  keep  a  little  vague 
hope  altogether  out  of  her  mind,  a  hope  that  Mansfield 
would  arrive  one  evening  suddenly  as  he  used  to  do, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  explain  everything,  and 
prove  that  they  were  all  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  clear  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  up  his  cause 
and  defend  it,  and  stand  by  him  as  Jeanie  stood  by 
Bobbie  Baird.  This  lingering  hope,  or  rather  dream — 
for  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  hope — was  like  a 
fairy  tale  to  Isabel.  She  did  not  put  any  trust  in  it,  but 
yet  it  accompanied  her,  faintly,  far  off,  causing  a  little 
flutter  at  her  heart  when  any  sound  unusual  penetrated 
the  quiet.  But  there  were  scarcely  any  sounds  in  those 
days  that  were  not  known  and  usual.  Never  had  the 
imagination  had  so  little  scope.  Nothing  happened  that 
was  not  laid  down  in  the  routine  of  every  day.  The 
fortnight — which  yet  was  not  quite  so  much  as  a  fort- 
night— looked  like  months  or  like  years  to  Isabel.  She 
seemed  to  count  every  hour  as  it  went  by.  When  she 
tried  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  Mansfield  did  re- 
turn, and  if  that  half-told  tale  came  to  anything,  her 
head  turned  round  and  she  could  not  think.  She  did 
not  even  feel  the  horror  she  should  have  felt  for  the 
story  that  had  been  told  her.  At  the  end  of  this  fort- 
night she  began  to  ask  herself  in  the  maze  of  pain  and 
disenchantment,  whether  Mansfield  himself,  and  those 
eyes  which  had  been  so  bright,  and  that  tongue  that  had 
been  so  eloquent,  had  ever  existed  at  all.  Were  they 
not  a  dream  ?  and  this  was  life — just  such  as  it  had  been 
all  her  days — yet,  alas  !  so  different — just  as  it  must  be 
— never  changing,  through  all  the  long  interminable  chain 
of  years  to  come. 

To  see  Isabel  so  changed,  so  pale,  so  spiritless  and 
silent,  filled  the  household  with  a  pity  which  was  more 
intense  for  the  time  than  any  other  feeling.  Even  John  fell 
into  the  background.  It  seemed  to  be  doing  her  a  wrong 
to  be  able  to  think  of  anything  else.  They  made  piteous 
attempts  to  amuse  her,  the  Captain  fatiguing  himself  with 
the  effort  to  remember  old  stories  that  she  had  not  heard 


before — those  stories  of  his  own  life  which  had  once  been 
so  delightful  to  Isabel  ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  forsaking  her 
comparative  silence  (for  it  was  the  Captain  who  was  the 
talker  of  the  family),  and  growing  loquacious  for  her  sake. 
Even  Marget  exerted  herself,  nay,  exhausted  herself,  pick- 
ing up  all  the  scraps  of  gossip  she  could  gather,  in  the 
effort  to  "take  the  bairn's  mind  off  hersel'."  Isabel  made 
a  great  effort  to  listen,  but  her  attention  strayed,  whether 
it  was  from  Marget's  gossip  or  her  father's  tales — and 
they  all  looked  on  with  a  wondering  dismal  amusement 
to  see  that  no  one  among  them  did  her  so  much  good  as 
dull  old  Simon  digging  his  potatoes,  who  made  no  effort 
at  all,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  see  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  the  whole  matter,  or  in  Isabel's  appearance, 
or  in  anything  that  was  happening.  "  She's  just  in 
her  ordinar,"  he  said,  when  his  wife  cried  about  "yon 
darlin'  !"  and  almost  the  only  pleasure  in  the  girl's  life 
seemed  to  be  to  stand  by  him  at  his  delving  and  listen  to 
his  slow,  indifferent  talk,  and  breathe  in  the  fresh  smell 
of  the  turned-up  earth.  They  all  stood  and  looked  on,  a 
little  circle  of  spectators,  more  interested  than  ever  were 
an  audience  at  a  tragedy,  struck  to  the  heart  to  feel  that 
they  could  do  nothing  for  her,  yet  smiling  in  a  speechless 
wonder  at  honest  Simon,  whose  company  she  liked  best. 
And  at  last  the  second  Saturday  came,  after  years  (it 
seemed)  of  this  colourless  life.  Even  Isabel  looked  for- 
ward to  John's  coming.  In  spite  of  herself  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  he  must  bring  news  of  some  kind  ; 
there  would  be  something  about  Mansfield  one  way  or 
another  ;  either  that  he  had  gone  away,  or  that  he  had  not 
gone  away  ;  that  the  story  was  true,  or  that  it  was  not 
true.  Still  more  did  Mrs.  Cameron  long  for  John — for 
himself  in  the  first  place — to  see  him,  to  see  how  it  was 
with  him,  if  he  was  persevering  in  the  better  way  upon 
which  he  had  assured  them  he  had  entered  ;  and  then 
to  tell  him  of  all  that  had  happened,  to  secure  his  tender 
help  to  his  sister,  his  sympathy  with  them  all.  Even, 
she  thought  fondly,  this  very  trouble  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  John.  It  would  be  a  tie  the  more  to  his  home. 
He  had  a  good  heart,  and  no  man  that  had  a  heart  at  all 
would  refuse  to  be  tender  to  Isabel,  to  give  her  what 
consolation  was  in  him.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Cameron  whis- 
pered to  herself,  this  might  have  been  an  object  with 
Providence  in  suffering  so  sore  a  trouble  to  come  upon 
the  child.  She  would  not  have  said  this  to  the  Captain, 
who  did  not  like  such  suppositions,  but  she  allowed  herself 
to  whisper  it  to  her  own  heart.  Perhaps  it  might  be  for 
John's  benefit  that  Isabel  was  to  suffer  Was  it  not  a 
law  of  the  universe,  in  which  there  are  so  many  mysteri- 
ous laws,  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty  ? 
Perhaps  this  lamb  was  to  be  led  to  the  sacrifice  too,  like 
another  and  greater,  that  her  brother  might  turn  from 
his  evil  ways  and  live.  Oh  if  it  had  but  been  herself,  the 
mother,  that  could  have  done  it  with  her  suffering  !  But 
being  that  it  was  Isabel,  who  could  tell  but  that  this  was 
one  of  the  Lord's  meanings  ?  When  the  evening  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  nearly  John's  time  for  arriving,  she 
threw  a  little  white  Shetland  shawl  over  her  cap,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  First  it  was  only  in  the  shrubbery 
before  the  house  that  she  waited  looking  for  her  boy  ; 
and  then,  as  the  road  was  so  quiet  and  not  a  soul  visible, 
she  ventured  farther  and  strayed  out  between  the  two 
great  ash-trees.  The  road  lay  a  long  way  before  her, 
white  with  the  autumn  drought  and  dust,  not  a  single 
shadow  upon  it  all  the  way.  She  walked  slowly  along 
with  that  little  excitement  of  all  her  nerves  which  her 
boy's  coming,  and  the  faint  doubt  always  in  the  back- 
ground as  to  whether  he  would  come,  brought  to  her. 
She  wanted  to  see  him  before  he  should  get  home,  to 
tell  him  all  that  had  happened,  to  prepare  him.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  of 
John's  sympathy.  Perhaps  he  would  say,  "  I  warned  you 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  come  here  ;"  but  Mrs.  Cameron 
felt  that  her  satisfaction  in  her  son's  superior  judgment 
and  desire  to  keep  the  evil-doer  from  his  home  would 
almost  compensate  her  for  having  to  confess,  "It  was  my 
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fault."  Her  heart  was  very  full  of  this.  She  would  tell 
him  that  it  was  she  who  was  to  blame,  not  his  father — 
was  it  likely  a  man  would  take  notice  of  the  nonsense  of 
two  young  things • — nor  Isabel  herself,  who,  the  Lord  bless 
her  !  was  but  a  bairn  and  knew  no  better  ;  but  she  alone, 
who  ought  to  have  known.  And  she  was  not  without  a 
lurking  hope  that  her  boy  would  console  her  and  bid  her 
not  to  blame  herself  so  sorely,  and  say  that  it  was  no- 
body's fault.  This  she  hoped  without  owning  it.  She 
went  on,  so  full  of  her  expectation  of  him,  that  she  forgot 
to  remark  how  far  she  had  gone,  and  it  was  only  when 
at  last  in  the  distance  she  saw  a  figure  faintly  reveal 
itself,  first  a  speck  on  the  road,  then  somebody  moving 
towards  Wallyibrd,  that  she  paused,  her  heart  giving  a 
jump  in  her  breast,  and  looking  round,  perceived  where 
she  was.  She  had  come  about  half  a  mile  from  home. 
The  two  great  ash-trees  had  almost  dropped  out  of  sight 
behind  her,  and  nothing  but  the  roofs  of  Wallyford  were 
visible.  She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  put  up  her  hand  to 
the  little  shawl  upon  her  head.  She  had  "  nothing  on  ; " 
but  what  of  that  when  it  was  her  own  road,  and  her 
son  was  coming  to  meet  her  ?  A  calm  stole  over  her 
whole  being.  To  be  made  thus  sure  that  he  was  coming, 
that  this  time  there  was  to  be  no  disappointment,  was  of 
itself  much.  She  looked  back  and  then  forward,  and 
stood  still  a  little,  thinking  it  would  not  do  to  go  much 
farther  ;  for  presently  a  cross  road  fell  into  this,  and 
there  might  be  strangers  about,  and  she  with  "nothing  on. " 

It  was  not  till  full  five  minutes  later  that  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Cameron  that  she  might  be  mistaken.  The  soft 
calm  in  her  heart  ended  in  a  moment,  and  the  old  feverish 
uncertainty  leaped  hack  into  being.  It  was  not  John. 
John  might  be  coming,  no  doubt  was  coming,  but  this 
was  not  he.  It  was  a  much  older  man,  a  man  who  had 
not  John's  youthful  elastic  tread,  but  plodded  on  heavily, 
making  but  slow  progress,  not  much  quicker  than  her 
own.  Not  being  John,  it  mattered  very  little  to  Mrs. 
Cameron  who  it  was,  and  yet  she  could  not  help  observ- 
ing this.  Should  she  turn  back  ?  for  she  was  not,  she 
said  to  herself,  fit  to  see  strangers.  She  turned  accord- 
ingly and  walked  towards  home  for  some  five  minutes 
more,  playing  with  her  own  desire  to  look  back,  and 
listening  to  the  steps  growing  nearer,  plodding  along, 
with  a  sound  of  fatigue  in  them.  Then  she  reflected 
that,  whoever  the  stranger  was,  he  could  easily  see 
that  she  was  "about  her  own  doors,"  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  indecorous  in  being  thus 
seen  with  "  nothing  on."  And  by  this  time  John  might 
he  in  sight,  which  would  so  well  explain  a  mother's 
errand.  Accordingly,  she  permitted  herself  to  turn  round 
again.  The  wayfarer  was  close  to  her  now.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  hot  and  weary,  his  face  flushed  with 
his  walk,  his  expression,  as  she  perceived  immediately 
with  ready  sympathy,  full  of  trouble.  Poor  man  !  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  one  of  his  family,  no  doubt  of  that. 
Would  it  be  illness,  would  it  be  worse  ?  She  wondered 
if  she  should  not  ask  him  to  stop  for  a  moment  at  Wally- 
ford and  take  a  rest,  and  perhaps  a  drink  of  something, 
as  it  was  a  warm  night,  or  a  cup  of  tea  ?  Where  had  she 
seen  his  face  ?  She  was  sure  she  had  seen  his  face.  She 
was  so  much  interested  that  she  did  not  feel  as  she  would 
have  otherwise  done,  the  disappointment  of  seeing  no 
other  figure  behind  him  on  the  road.  Yes,  certainly,  she 
had  seen  that  face  before. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  drew  nearer,  recognising  her 
also,  it  was  evident,  immediately.  Then  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  her  where  she  had  seen  him,  and  as  this 
happened  a  sudden  tumult  sprang  up  in  Mrs.  Cameron's 
bring.  "IsitMr.  Johnston?"  she  said,  with  an  indescrib- 
able- sinking  of  the  heart. 

"  Indeed,  rnem,  it  is  me,::  the  stranger  said  with  a  grave 
voice.  And  then,  after  a  pause,  being  breathless  with 
b;t,ti-  and  fatigue,  he  asked,  "  Is  Mr.  John  here  ?" 

"John?  here?  I  am  just  waiting  for  him.  I  came 
out,  as  you  see,  with  nothing  on,  to  meet  my  son.  Will 
you  not  come  in  and  rest  ?    You  have  come  by  the  coach, 


Mr.  Johnston  ?  John  always  walks.  But  come  in,  you 
must  come  in.  The  Captain  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  John,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  here." 

"  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me.  Whether  he  is  here 
or  not,  Mrs.  Cameron,  you  must  be  open  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Johnston,  his  face  written  like  a  tragic  volume  with 
lines  of  care,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her:  "I  am  a 
friend  in  any  case  ;  Mr.  John  will  tell  you  that  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  me." 

"Afraid  !"  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  wonder  and  terror 
and  indignation  all  mingled.  Then  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  him,  casting,  at  the  same  time,  an  agonised 
glance  behind  him  along  the  empty  road.  "Mr.  John- 
ston, something  has  happened,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  my  boy." 

"  Something  sore  wrong,"  cried  the  good  man,  looking 
at  her  with  anxious  pity.  And  then  he  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Captain,  mem,  if  it's  not  disagreeable.  I 
would  rather  see  the  Captain." 

"  Mr.  Johnston,  you'll  tell  me  ;  the  Captain  is  old  and 
frail,  not  so  well  able  to  bear,  and  he  has  plenty  to  bear 
already.  For  the  love  of  God,  tell  me  ;  do  not  go  about 
the  bush.    What  is  wrong  with  my  boy  ? " 

He  threw  up  his  hands  as  if  to  put  her  away  :  "  0  mem  ! 
go  hen  the  house,  and  let  me  speak  to  the  Captain,"  he 
said. 

"Is  he  ill — is  he — dead?  Speak,  man,  and  do  not 
murder  a  woman  at  her  own  door  !  is  it  worse  than  that  ? 
Oh  me,  oh  me,  I  see  it  in  his  eyes,  it's  worse  than  that ! 
What  has  he  done  ?  what  has  he  done  ?  I'm  meaning," 
said  Mrs.  Cameron,  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  "what  do  you  say  he's  done?"  Her  mouth  had 
grown  dry,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

The  cashier  stood  wringing  his  hands,  looking  piteously 
at  the  mother  to  whom  he  was  about  to  give  so  terrible 
a  blow.  "  Mistress  Cameron — oh  that  it  should  be  my  part 
to  tell  you  !  He  left  the  office  two  days  ago.  I  thought 
he  would  be  here.  I've  had  a  sore  heart,  but  I  thought 
he  would  be  here.  I  thought  he  would  have  let  you 
know,  and  see  what  you  could  do.  It's  some — money — 
that  must  be  made  up,  that  must  be  made  up,  or  he's 
ruined  for  life." 

She  was  standing  tightly  drawn  together,  her  elbows 
against  her  sides,  her  hands  clasped  to  keep  herself  up. 
When  she  heard  the  word  "money  "  she  gave  a  cry,  then 
relaxed  her  stern  expression  a  little  with  a  long  breath 
of  relief.  Money  ?  She  did  not  understand.  So  little 
was  she  aware  of  delinquency  connected  with  money,  that 
she  was  bewildered  and  felt  nothing  but  relief. 

"  Money,"  she  said  ;  "is  that  all  ? " 

' '  All  ! "  cried  the  other  with  an  almost  hysterical  laugh. 
And  then  he  added,  "  You  cannot  understand  me.  What 
do  you  know,  a  lady,  of  troubles  like  these  ?  I  would 
rather  speak  to  the  Captain,  if  you  please." 

"  Money,"  she  repeated  mechanically.  "  I  think  my 
mind's  wandering,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  ye  mean.  I 
told  him  if  he  had  debts  we  would  make  any  sacrifice  ; 
there  are  aye  debts.  Is  it  not  that  ?  then,  Lord  help  us  ! 
Mr.  Johnston,  will  you  not  tell  me  in  plain  Scotch  ?  What 
is  it  you  mean  ?     He  has  put  his  hand  to  bills  and  such 

like — no  that ''    She  paused,  and  with  a  sudden  wild 

cry  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  No  that  John — no  that  my  boy No,  no,  no,  not 

that — ye  canna  mean  that.  Money  !  No  that  he  has 
taken — God  forgive  me,  what  was  not — his  ain  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  that,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  said  the  cashier, 
trembling  with  sympathy  and  agitation.  "  Oh,  dinna  be 
too  hard  upon  him.  The  lad  is  young,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  sore  ;  and  up  to  this  moment,  nobody  knows— 
nobody  knows,  but  just  myself.  I  thought  it  was  best, 
in  case  of  any  mistake,  to  come  and  speak.  Oh,  if  you 
will  but  mind  that  we  must  forgive  as  we  would  be 
forgiven.  Dinna  be  too  hard  upon  him,  Mistress 
Cameron,"  the  good  man  cried,  alarmed  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face. 

"  Me— hard  !  "     She  could  not  get  out  another  word, 
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her  mouth  was  dry  as  the  dust  under  her  feet.  She  stood 
like  a  woman  turned  to  stone,  her  hands  tightly  clasped 
before  her,  her  countenance  rigid  with  a  horror  which 
made  every  feature  like  marble.  ("  If  that  was  how  the 
woman  was  that  looked  back  upon  Sodom,  I  understand 
it  all  now,"  Johnston  said  afterwards;  "the  poor  body 
had  left  a  son  there.") 

"What  have  I  done  to  ye  ?  what  have  I  done  to  ye  ?"  the 
good  man  cried.  "  0  my  dear  leddy,  it's  not  past  remedy  ! 
Take  hold  of  my  arm  and  come  home.  There  is  nobody, 
nobody,  knows  anything  about  it — yet — but  myself." 

"  You  are  a  kind  man,  Mr.  Johnston.  You  have  bairns 
of  your  own,"  Mrs.  Cameron  said. 

"  That  have  I— that  have  I  "  ("  The  Lord  avert  all  evil 
from  them, "  he  said  in  his  heart,  feeling  that  if  a  son  of 
his  were  to  do  like  this,  life  would  not  be  worth  having)  ; 
"  but,  Mrs.  Cameron,  you  must  come  in — you  must  come 
in  ;  and  the  Captain  and  me,  we  will  talk  it  all  over,  and 
see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"The  Captain  !"  she  cried  with  a  gasp  ;  "oh,  my  poor 
old  man  !"  Then  she  caught  at  the  kind  stranger's  arm 
with  a  sudden  revival  of  strength,  not,  however,  to  go 
home  with  him,  but  to  keep  him  from  the  door  which 
never  was  closed  on  any  one.  ' '  Mr.  Johnston,  listen  to 
me  ;  a  woman  thinks  most  of  sin,  but  a  man  of  dishonour. 
This — will  break  my  old  man's  heart :  that  his  name,  his 
good  name,  that  is  a  glory  to  his  family,  should  be  dragged 

through  the  mire — that  a  son  of  his  should I  canna 

speak — I  canna  speak !  Mr.  Johnston,  listen  to  me," 
she  cried,  clinging  to  his  arm  ;  "  can  you  and  me  not  do 
it,  can  we  not  do  it,  without  troubling  the  old  man  ?" 

"Your  husband,  Mrs.  Cameron  !  eh,  I  would  not  feel 
justified,"  cried  the  cashier,  astounded.  Then  he  did  his 
best  to  soothe  her.  "  You  must  not  take  it  so  bitterly, 
it's  not  beyond  remedy.  You  will  have  a  little  money 
laid  by,  that  you  will  not  grudge,  and  we'll  put  it  back 
on  Monday  morning,  and  nobody  will  be  a  hair  the 
wiser  ;  that's  what  we'll  do  :  it  is  nothing  so  very  dreadful 
after  all."  ("  God  forgive  me  for  lying,"  within  himself, 
the  good  cashier  said.) 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  woeful  smile.  "  That's  not 
the  question — that's  not  the  question  ;  it's  no  the  conse- 
quences, it's  the  deed.  Oh,  what  is  shame,  or  what 
is  punishment,  in  comparison  with  having  deserved  it  ? 
That  is  why  I  would  keep  it  from  the  Captain.     You'll 

come  in, "  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "and  we'll  say,  John 

Oh,  I  canna  say  his  name  ;  but  the  Lord  bless  him,  the 
Lord  bless  him,  wherever  he  is  wandering,  my  poor  lost 
laddie  !  but  I  dare  not  think  of  that.  We'll  say  that  he 
— cannot  come  the  night ;  and  that  you — thought  you 
would  like  a  breath  of  country  air  ;  and  were  so  kind," 
she  went  on  breathlessly,  inventing,  as  she  proceeded, 
"as  to  come  and  tell  us — yourself — in  case  we  should  be 
anxious.  And  so  you  have,"  she  added  eagerly  ;  "  I  would 
not  tell  an  untruth — so  you  have,  being  a  good  man,  and 
having  bairns  of  your  own." 

Mr.  Johnston  shook  his  head.  "It's  meant  in  kind- 
ness," he  said,  "but  I  never  can  think  it  does  good. 
Sooner  or  later  the  like  of  that  has  to  be  known." 

"I  see  no  reason,"  she  said  passionately,  turning  to 
give  one  long  imploring  look  to  the  vacancy  and  dis- 
tance, out  of  which  no  advancing  figure  was  to  be  seen. 
"  I  see  no  reason  ;  if  you  and  me  can  do  it,  why  should 
the  Captain  be  made  more  unhappy  ?  If  I  can  keep  it 
from  him,  I  will."  Then  she  gave  a  cry  of  "William, 
William!"  and  turned  round  scared,  to  see  him  stand- 
ing by  her.  The  old  Captain  had  come  out  too  to  look 
for  his  son.  His  genial  soul  had  felt  the  chill  of  all  the 
sadness  in  the  house  ;  and  he  shuffled  to  the  gate  to  look 
for  the  boy  who  might  bring  some  brightness  with  him. 
When  there  he  had  heard  his  wife's  voice  in  the  lane, 
and  had  come  out,  thinking  that  her  companion  must 
be  John.  He  had  recognised  Johnston  at  a  glance  ;  and 
what  his  wife  said  had  aroused  his  suspicions,  "If  I  can 
keep  it  from  him." 

"  What  were  ye  to  keep  from  me,  my  dear  ?"  he  said. 


In  a  moment  she  gave  up  all  resistance.  She  took  her 
husband  by  the  arm,  not  for  support,  but  to  help  him. 
"No  a  word,"  she  said,  "no  a  word  till  we're  in  the 
house."  She  took  them  into  the  little  room  near  the 
door,  the  dressmaking  room.  "  You'll  excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment," she  said,  and  stepped  firmly  along  the  passage 
and  into  the  kitchen.  The  fire  was  shining  brightly 
there,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  lamp  lighted.  She  paused 
in  the  doorway  and  looked  in :  "  Marget,"  she  said,  "  you'll 
give  us  supper  early.  Mr.  John  is  detained  in  the  town  ; 
but  you  can  put  the  chicken  to  the  fire,  for  Mr.  Johnston 
from  the  office  is  come,  which  is  real  kind  of  him,  that 
we  might  not  be  anxious.  I'll  get  him,  if  I  can,  to  stop 
all  night,  so  you  may  get  the  spare  room  ready. " 

"There's  Mr.  John's  room,  mem,  a'  ready,  if  he's  no 
coming  home  the  night." 

"  I  said  the  spare  room,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron  impera- 
tively. She  would  have  stamped  her  foot  if  she  had 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  "  And  you  can 
give  me  a  light, "  she  said.  She  carried  in  the  caudle  to 
the  little  room  where  the  two  men  were  sitting,  scarcely 
seeing  each  other,  and  put  it  down  on  the  table.  And 
then  there  was  a  long  pause,  no  one  trusting  himself  to 
speak. 

At  last.  "He  was  ill,  ill  when  he  had  that  fever," 
she  said.  "  I  thought  the  Lord  was  cruel,  even  to  make 
me  believe  that  He  would  take  my  bairn  from  me.  Was 
it  me,  was  it  me,  with  my  fule-prayers,  that  keepit  the 
lad  then  ?  that  keepit  him  out  of  heaven — that  keepit 
him  for  this  ! " 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  ! "  the  Captain  said  :  the  old  man's 
voice  was  broken  ;  he  waved  his  hand  to  her  slowly,  he 
could  not  speak. 

"Captain,"  said  the  good  Johnston,  "and  Mrs.  Cameron, 
you'll  break  my  heart-!  It  would  break  any  man's 
heart,  that  had  a  heart,  to  see  you  ;  but  you  must  not 
look  at  the  blackest  side.  He's  young,  young — and 
this  will  give  him  the  awfullest  fright  that  ever  a  young 
lad  had.  I  know  him  as  well  as  any  man  can,  not  to  be- 
long to  him — and  I'll  answer  for  him,  I'll  answer  for 
him  !"  cried  the  good  man,  seeing  the  light  of  the  candle 
doubled  in  the  water  that  filled  his  eyes.  ' '  You  must 
not  dwell  upon  the  worst,  but  think  what  is  to  be  done 
to  save  him.  The  morn  is  Sunday,  when  there's  no- 
thing possible  ;  and  Mr.  Scrimgeour  is  to  be  back  to  the 
office  on  Monday.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  come  out  here  on 
Thursday,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  last  moment ;  but 
now  there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  must  think  what 
you  can  do  to  get  the  money.  I've  not  got  it  myself ; 
I'm  a  poor  man  with  a  small  family,  and  I  have  not  got 
a  hundred  pounds  laid  by  that  I  can  put  my  hand  on  ; 
but  that's  what  we  must  have.  A  hundred  pounds,  it's 
not  so  very  much." 

"A  hundred  pounds!"  they  looked  at  each  other; 
they  were  not  thinking  of  the  money,  they  were  thinking 
of  John  disappeared  two  days  ago  with  this  on  his  con- 
science. Where  had  he  gone  ?  where  was  he  wandering  ? 
homeless,  penniless,  no  doubt  hopeless,  an  outcast  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  Would  he  disappear,  the  youngest 
of  the  boys,  as  the  eldest  had  disappeared,  not  to  be  heard 
of  for  weary  years — never  more  perhaps  in  their  lifetime  ? 
This  was  what  was  wringing  their  hearts,  wringing  out 
this  bitter  water  of  affliction  in  their  eyes,  through  which 
they  looked  at  each  other,  knowing  each  the  thoughts  in 
the  other's  heart.  Johnston  had  a  faint  perception  of 
these  thoughts,  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  forced  upon 
them  the  other  subject,  in  which  something  could  be, 
and  indeed  had  to  be  done.  They  came  to  that  with  a 
little  start  of  dismay.  "A  hundred  pounds  !"  There 
was  a  momentary  consultation  of  looks.  "  Mr.  Johnston," 
said  the  Captain,  with  his  tremulous  voice,  "  we  have 
enough  for  all  our  wants,  but  we've  had  many  losses, 
we've  had  many — sons  ;  oh,  my  dear,  I  know  what  you 
would  say — 'the  Lord  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil 
bless  the  lads' — but  some  of  them  have  been — unfortunate ; 
— and  our  little  savings,  our  little  bits  of  money,  not 
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much  in  any  case,  have  gone.  We  have  this  house  that 
will  be  Isabel's  little  fortune  ;  but  I  do  not  know,  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  shf,  where  to  lay  our  hands  upon  a 
hundred  pounds." 

' '  If  you  have  not  got  it,  you  will  borrow  it.  It  will  be 
easy  to  borrow  it  with  the  security  you  can  give.  The  bank 
will  do  it,  anybody  will  do  it,"  said  the  cashier.  "  Captain, 
you'll  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  nor  Mrs.  Cameron  either.  If 
you'll  come  in  to  Edinburgh  on  Monday  morning,  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  put  you  in  the  way.  I  cannot  leave  the 
office.  I  have  had  my  lesson  too.  If  I  had  not  been 
late  at  the  office  that  Monday  morning — but  we'll  not  go 
back  upon  that — we'll  not  go  back  upon  that. " 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence  again,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  some  ghost  of  a  sound  outside,  a  crack  of  a  twig,  a 
something,  a  nothing,  caught  Mrs.  Cameron's  anxious 
ears.  She  stole  out  to  the  door  as  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
as  a  ghost  ;  the  Captain  raised  his  white  head  and 
listened.  His  face  had  grown  darkly  gray,  darker  than 
his  white  hair.  After  a  while,  as  no  further  sound  oc- 
curred,  he  spoke.    "  What  could  he  do  with  it  ?"  he  said. 

"Captain,  I  would  like  you  to  use  your  reason,  to 
look  at  it  as  if  it  was  another  man's  son.  He  was  owing 
money  that  he  should  not  have  been  owing,  who  can 
doubt  it  >  and  this  was  paid  him,  he  being,  by  some 
awful  Providence,  the  only  person  in  the  office.  He  paid 
his  debts  with  it,  Captain,  with  the  thought  that  some 
way  or  other  he  would  get  the  money  and  put  it  back — 
tli  't  was  what  he  did.  It  is  as  short  as  it  is  long.  You 
would  have  had  to  pay  his  debts." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  the  money  I'm  thinking  of?"  said 
the  old  Captain,  with  a  wave  of  his  tremulous  hand. 

"I  know  it's  not  the  money  ;  but  if  you  will  think," 
said  the  good  man,  leaning  forward  in  his  earnestness 
with  clasped  hands  across  the  table,  "  if  you  will  but 
think  !  It  was  a  sore  temptation,  and  there  was  every 
excuse.  And  if  he  would  but  turn  up  to-night — which 
God  grant — the  money  might  be  put  back,  and  nobody 
ever  know  but  that  he  had  a  cold,  or  bile,  or  something, 
and  was  away  for  a  rest. " 

"  It  would  be  a  lie,"  the  Captain  said. 

"  Oh  but  a  lie — that's  hard  to  say — it  would  maybe  no 
be  exactly  the  truth  ;  but  so  far  as  that  goes,  I've  taken 
it  upon  my  conscience  already.  I've  said  he  was  unwell 
to  the  other  lads  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  it's  as  true  as 
anything  in  this  world.  What  could  he  be  but  unwell  ? 
poor  lad  !"  said  the  cashier — "a  sore  heart  and  a  head 
confused  with  trouble,  and  no  the  courage  to  face  you, 
not  bold  enough  to  come  home.  I  wish  I  may  never 
rell  a  greater  falsehood  than  that." 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  come  in  again.  The  sounds  were 
never  ending,  her  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  them. 
She  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  for  listening  to  those 
endless  thrills  of  movement  outside  ;  sometimes  a  rustle 
of  the  leaves,  sometimes  a  stone  upon  the  gravel,  some- 
times the  gate  that  gave  a  little  click  at  intervals  as  it 
had  a  way  of  doing  when  the  wind  was  in  a  certain 
quarter.  There  was  no  wind  to-night,  but  there  was  this 
noise,  filling  them  all  with  sudden  tremors,  with  faint 
hopes.  She  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  Johnston 
was  saying,  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  this.  "  If 
he  come  to-night,  which  God  grant,"  these  were  the 
only  words  she  distinguished  amid  all  that  were  said. 

Then  suddenly  Isabel  opened  the  door  and  looked  in, 
making  them  all  start.  To  see  her  father  and  the 
Mtran^er  sitting  in  this  unaccustomed  place,  one  on  either 
Bide  nf  tli';  candle,  saying  nothing,  and  her  mother  stand- 
ing by,  saying  nothing,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  that 
look  of  listening  in  her  eyes,  though  there  seemed  nothing 
to  listen  for,  bewildered  Isabel.  She  said,  "  Marget  sent 
me  to  tell  you  supper  was  ready.  Is  there  anything  the 
matter?  is.John — not  coming?"  and  she  gazed  with  rising 
colour  at  the  stranger,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Tliis  is  his  sister  ?"  Johnston  said. 

"Hush,  Isabel,  J  thought  I  heard  a  foot ;  oh,  whisht, 
whisht,  and  let  me  hear." 


"  Ay,  it  is  his  sister,"  said  the  Captain  with  a  sigh, 
"  the  last  one  that  we  have  left." 

Then  Mrs.  Cameron  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  that  hospi- 
tality in  which,  happy  or  wretched,  she  could  not  fail. 
' '  Mr.  Johnston  has  taken  a  long  walk  and  given  himself 
much  trouble  for  our  sake,"  she  said,  with  a  faltering 
voice  ;  "we  must  not  let  him  suffer  because  we  are — not 
ourselves.  And  we  must  not  keep  the  supper  waiting 
either,  or  the  servants  out  of  their  beds.  They  cannot 
bide  to  he  late  on  a  Saturday  night.  We'll  wait  no 
longer.  Isabel,  this  is  Mr.  Johnston  from  the  office. 
Your  brother — is  perhaps  not  coming  to-night — we  can- 
not say  ;  he  may  be  here  at  any  time,  or  he  may  come  to- 
morrow, any  time  ;  we  cannot  calculate  upon  him.  Take 
you  the  candle,  my  darlin',  and  show  the  way.  I'll  just 
step  out  one  moment  and  see  if  I  can  see  any  signs  of 
him  upon  the  road." 

The  supper  was  a  strange  meal.  They  all  sat  round 
the  table  as  if  there  was  some  one  lying  dead  in  the  house, 
with  the  same  effort  at  conversation — a  single  sentence 
with  long  intervals  between,  a  pretence  of  eating.  Mr. 
Johnston,  in  spite  of  himself,  had  a  good  appetite.  He 
was  grieved  above  measure,  but  yet  it  was  not  his  own 
son  that  was  in  trouble,  and  he  had  taken  a  long  walk, 
and  missed  an  earlier  meal,  and,  though  he  was  half 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  ate  heartily.  It  was  perhaps  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  roused  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
made  her  forget  herself.  She  served  him  with  as  much 
care  as  if  the  feast  had  been  one  of  gladness.  As  for  the 
Captain,  after  a  vain  effort,  he  pushed  away  his  plate  : 
"I  cannot  look  at  food,"  he  said.  It  was  the  only  im- 
patient word  that  escaped  him. 

"  You  must  not  say  that,  William.  Mr.  Johnston,  I 
have  a  nice  little  bittie  waiting  for  you  here,  just  a  morsel. 
You  must  not  mind  what  the  Captain  says.  He  is  a  poor 
eater  at  the  best  of  times,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  pressing 
her  guest  to  eat  with  old-fashioned  urgency.  Isabel  sat 
by  with  a  pale  face,  surprised  out  of  all  thought  of  her  own 
trouble,  but  not  venturing  to  ask  any  questions.  And 
thus  the  ceremonial  of  the  meal  went  on — that  ceremonial 
which  we  all  observe  whatever  is  happening,  the  one  which 
is  never  omitted.  When  it  was  over,  Mr.  Johnston  went 
away.  He  was  still  in  time  to  catch  the  last  coach  at 
the  cross-road.  He  left  them,  giving  a  great  many  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  was  to  be  done  on  Monday.  Before  twelve 
o'clock  the  money  must  be  replaced,  but  in  the  meantime, 
during  this  terrible  night  and  the  Sunday  that  followed, 
nothing,  nothing  was  possible,  except  to  wait. 

The  household  of  Wallyford  lay  down  to  its  rest  that 
night  as  on  other  nights.  All  but  one  ;  when  she  had 
seen  the  others  in  their  rooms  and  all  quiet,  Mrs. 
Cameron  stole  away  downstairs  with  her  candle.  She 
left  a  light  to  shine  from  her  window,  which  looked  upon 
the  road,  so  that  any  wayfarer  might  see  it  from  afar, 
and  the  Captain  lay  watching  its  flicker  from  under  his 
half- closed  eyelids,  silent  even  from  thought,  lest  he 
should  miss  the  possible  sound  of  the  prodigal's  return. 
His  wife  went  downstairs  to  the  little  room  beside  the 
door.  "  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  go  to  my  bed  ?  I 
would  be  only  the  more  wakeful.  And  up  there  we  might 
not  hear  him,"  she  said.  She  took  the  first  book  she 
could  find,  and  sat  down  with  it,  with  the  window  open 
to  hear  the  better  ;  and  now  and  then  she  tried  to  read. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  her  with  her  spectacles 
bending  her  head  for  a  moment  over  the  book,  then 
stopping  to  listen — now  and  then  stealing  out  like  a  ghost 
to  the  door  to  see  if  any  one  was  coming.  Once  some- 
body stumbled  by  late,  some  Saturday  night  reveller 
making  his  unsteady  way  to  one  of  the  cottages  farther 
on,  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  coming  up  the  road,  heard 
ever  so  far  off  in  the  deep  quiet  of  the  night,  roused  her 
to  the  wildest  excitement.  But  they  passed,  and  all 
was  still  again.  She  sat  there,  with  the  keen  little  flame 
of  the  candle  watching  her,  through  all  the  thousand 
noises  of  the  summer  night ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  the 
wanderer  coming  home.  [To  be  continued. 
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By  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  Whittinghame. 
I. — The  Father  of  Robert  Burns. 

IN  a  Magazine  which  is  read  more  extensively 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  homes  of 
Scottish  working  men,  it  has  seemed  to  me  desir- 
able that,  while  the  lives  of  good  men  of  eminence 
are  related  from  time  to  time,  there  should  also  be 
told,  now  and  then,  the  lives  of  good  men  who 
spent  their  days  in  humble  station.  It  must  often 
have  been  a  regret  to  others,  as  well  as  myself,  that 
the  materials  for  such  narratives  are  so  scanty. 
The  help  of  noble  example  is  twice  as  great  when 
the  outward  circumstances  of  those  we  read  of 
closely  resemble  our  own.  With  double  force  then 
the  thought  occurs  to  us,  that  what  one  man  has 
done  another  may  do ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  as  example  of  even  a  very  noble  life  spent  in 
high  station  is  weakened  to  many  by  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  is  easier  there  to  be  godly.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  that 
large  number  I  have  named  of  readers  of  this 
Magazine,  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  ministering  to  them,  in  their  fireside  readings, 
what  will  really  interest  and  help  them,  to  take  for 
the  subject  of  this  first  paper  the  peasant  father  of 
Robert  Burns.  I  should  like  to  point  back  to  him 
across  a  century  of  time.  Even  across  that  distance 
we  can  see  him  and  his  life  more  distinctly  than  in 
the  case  of  men  near  at  hand,  for  the  man  is  dis- 
closed, his  very  figure  becomes  visible  to  us  by  thn 
light  of  the  genius  of  his  son ;  and  whatever  rani ; 
in  character  we  may  assign  him  among  the  good 
and  worthy,  he  certainly  must  be  placed  among 
these.  For  my  part,  there  is  something  in  his 
character,  his  struggles,  his  very  aspect,  that  touches 
me  with  deep  respect,  and  warms  me  with  a  certain 
glow  of  patriotic  pride  when  I  think  of  him  as  a 
specimen  of  many  noble,  obscure  lives,  hid  under 
our  country's  poverty  and  the  dimness  of  that  past 
century. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  far  from  being  like  the 
stories  we  read  so  often  now-a-days  in  books  about 
self-help.  It  is  not  a  story  of  success  in  a  worldly 
sense.  His  brother  and  he  set  out  from  their  home 
in  Kincardineshire  when  they  were  very  young  men, 
driven  by  pressure  of  family  straits.  They  hardly 
knew  whither  they  were  going.  They  parted  "  with 
anguish  of  heart,"  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  within  sight 
of  their  native  place.  But  no  romance  of  pros- 
perity followed.  The  life  of  the  man  we  are  telling 
of  was  all  through  of  the  same  cast  as  its  beginning. 
It  began  in  poverty  ;  it  continued  in  straits.  The 
interest  of  his  life  is  not  in  its  outward  successes, 
but  in  the  toilsome  fortitude  with  which  from  youth 
to  age  he  contended  against  difficulties,  and  never 
at  ease,  yet  never  was  overborne. 

He  was  first  a  gardener  in  Ayrshire.     Next  he 


had  a  seven-acre  patch  of  land,  for  which  he  built 
with  his  own  hands  the  clay  cottage  in  which  the 
poet  was  born.  Next  he  had  a  small  farm  at  high 
rent,  of  as  poor  land,  perhaps,  as  was  under  culti- 
vation in  Scotland.  Lastly,  for  a  few  years,  he 
lived  on  a  farm  a  little  larger  and  a  little  better, 
with  more  of  an  approach  to  comfort,  as  his  family 
were  older  and  could  do  more  work.  Yet  here, 
too,  a  perplexing  lawsuit  vexed  and  clouded  his 
last  days.  On  the  whole  a  painful  story  !  But  if 
the  glory  of  a  struggle  be  in  the  struggle  itself,  and 
in  the  worthy  purpose  for  which  it  is  fought,  rather 
than  in  the  success  it  brings,  this  man's  story  of 
life,  with  its  patient  industry  for  his  family's  sake, 
may  be  as  worthy  of  record  and  more  touching  to 
the  heart  than  the  story  of  millionaires. 

He  did  not  take  to  farming  from  a  desire  of  ease, 
and  certainly  it  never  brought  him  any.  His 
labour  was  always  as  great  as  his  strength — greater, 
indeed,  in  his  failing  health — and  he  had  besides 
the  harassing  anxieties  of  rent  to  meet,  rent  in 
arrears,  and  letters  "  which  used  to  throw  the 
whole  family  into  tears."  His  purpose  in  farming 
land  was  that,  having  employment  for  his  family  at 
home,  he  might  be  able  to  keep  them  under  his 
own  eye,  and  not  be  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
being  demoralised  among  strangers. 

At  the  time  when  he  first  comes  distinctly  into 
our  view,  he  was  a  man  elderly  in  appearance,  tall, 
thin,  with  a  habitual  stoop  from  the  effects  of  toil, 
with  a  certain  gravity  of  countenance,  and  with  thin 
gray  hairs.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  mind  for  his 
station  in  life,  of  natural  force  of  character,  upright, 
and  of  a  self-respect  equally  removed  from  servility 
and  assumption.  He  had  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, and  his  piety  gave  a  colour  to  every  depart- 
ment of  his  life.  The  manner  in  which  family 
worship  was  conducted  in  his  house  can  never  be 
forgotten  ;  for  the  impression  made  on  his  son  by 
its  reverent  dignity  has  given  us  the  picture  of  it 
we  have  in  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.  It  was  he 
who  lived  the  poem  which  his  son,  with  all  his 
genius,  could  only  write.  His  wife,  we  are  told, 
was  a  woman  considerably  younger  than  himself, 
"of  a  fine  complexion,  with  pale  red  hair  and 
beautiful  dark  eyes,"  neat,  small  in  figure,  and 
quick  in  her  household  motions.  She  had  been 
brought  up  to  early  toil  ;  unlike  her  husband,  had 
received  almost  no  education,  and  never  could 
write  her  own  name.  The  relations  between  her 
husband  and  herself  were  beautiful  and  tender. 
She  had  little  knowledge  ;  her  one  accomplishment 
was  to  sing  well  Scottish  songs ;  but  she  knew 
how  to  value  her  husband's  better  acquirement. 
One  who  was  often  in  their  house  says  she  had 
the  most  thorough  esteem  for  her  husband  of  any 
woman  he  ever  knew  ;  and  he  gives  us  a  glimpse 
that  is  almost  amusing  of  her  eagerness  not  to  lose 
anything  of  what  her  husband  said  in  conversation. 
Another  glimpse  we  get  :  we  see  the  man,  now 
old,  coming  in  from  the  field,  worn  with  toil  and 
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sickness,  ami  his  active  wife  not  suffering  him  to 
go  out  again  to  thresh  corn  for  the  horses  ;  but, 
with  the  help  of  her  maid,  doing  it  herself.  His 
behaviour  also  to  her  was  gentle  and  considerate, 
constant  in  his  thought  for  her  ease  and  comfort. 
Once  only,  it  is  said,  did  he  speak  severely  to  her, 
and  because  it  was  so  rare  a  thing,  so  unlike  him- 
self, the  sin  of  a  good  man,  it  seems  to  have  pain- 
fully imprinted  itself  on  the  memories  of  those 
present 

More  interesting  and  honourable  still  was  William 
Burns's  conduct  as  a  father.  The  ideas  he  had  for 
the  education  of  his  children  were  high  even  for 
Scotlaud,  and  to  the  self-denial  with  which  this 
poor  man  carried  out  his  ideas,  we  owe  it  that  his 
son  could  utter  himself  as  a  poet,  and  did  not  die 
mute  and  inglorious,  his  music  walled  up  within 
him.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  father's  care 
for  his  children's  morals.  A  single  fact  is  a  suffi- 
cient token  of  the  care  he  had  of  their  religious 
training,  of  the  capacity  he  had  for  it,  and  the 
personal  trouble  he  took.  He  himself  prepared  for 
their  use  a  short  manual  of  religious  belief,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his  son. 
This  was  preserved  in  the  family,  and  the  spirit 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  unusual,  as  well  as  its 
intelligence.  For  their  general  education,  when 
his  eldest  son  was  about  seven,  he  managed,  by 
joining  with  four  of  his  neighbours,  for  the  requisite 
board  and  salary,  to  get  for  his  sons  for  two  years 
the  services  as  teacher  (one  may  say,  indeed,  as  pri- 
vate tutor)  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
who  was  evidently  unusually  fitted  both  to  teach 
and  to  stir  in  his  scholars  an  interest  in  books  and 
knowledge.  This  young  man,  Murdoch  by  name, 
anticipated  in  his  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the 
chief  modern  improvements.  He  cultivated,  for  ex- 
ample, not  merely  their  memory,  but  their  intelli- 
gence. They  learned  nothing  by  heart  without  first 
having  a  lively  understanding  of  its  meaning.  He 
had  a  great  interest  in  the  boys,  Robert  and  Gilbert 
Burns,  became  their  friend  for  years  as  well  as 
their  teacher  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  further, 
in  proof  of  their  good  fortune  in  him,  that  he 
earned  his  living  latterly  as  a  teacher  of  French 
in  London,  published  several  books  of  a  professional 
kind,  and  had,  as  a  pupil  for  English,  a  man  very 
different  from  Robert  Burns,  but  perhaps  as 
famous  as  he,  the  diplomatist  Talleyrand. 

For  several  years  after  this  young  man  went 
from  the  district,  the  father  himself  was  the  chief 
instructor  of  his  family.  "  Under  that  father's 
guidance  (says  Principal  Shairp)  knowledge  was 
sought  for  as  hid  treasure ;  and  this  search  was 
based  on  the  old  reverential  faith,  that  increase  of 
knowledge  is  increase  of  wisdom  and  goodness." 
The  readings  of  the  household  were  wide,  varied, 
and  unceasing.  Some  one  entering  the  house  at 
meal-time,  found  the  whole  family  seated,  each 
with  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
The  books  which  Burns  mentions  as  forming  part 


of  their  reading  at  Mount  Oliphant  surprise  us  even 
now.  And  better  still  for  education  than  books, 
was  the  habit  the  father  had  of  making  friends  of 
his  children.  They  lived  as  a  family  very  re- 
tiredly, and  the  talk  the  lads  joined  in  was  led  by 
their  thoughtful,  tender-minded  father.  This  edu- 
cation of  daily  intercourse  is  the  best  which  men 
of  elevated  character  can  give  their  sons,  and  it 
was  given  in  no  mean  degree  by  the  man  we  are 
telling  of.  When  we  think  of  the  father  Robert 
Burns  had,  of  the  teacher  he  had  and  opportunities, 
we  must  dismiss  the  idea  that  he  was  an  unedu- 
cated ploughman.  He  tells  us  himself — "  By  the 
time  I  was  ten  or  eleven,  I  was  a  critic  in  sub- 
stantives, verbs,  and  particles."  As  early  perhaps  as 
most  poets,  he  was  made  master  of  the  language 
he  was  to  use.  This,  however,  is  a  small  thing. 
The  sons  who  had  such  a  father,  who  heard  his 
converse,  and  saw  his  life,  were  not  uneducated 
men.  Scotland  had  a  right  above  other  countries 
to  the  greatest  peasant  poet ;  for  she  only  could 
have  bred  him.  Only  in  Scotland  could  such  a 
training  for  a  poet  have  been  got  in  that  rank  of 
life. 

See,  then,  these  features  of  that  family  life 
which  ended  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago — piety, 
uprightness,  thoughtfulness,  studious  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  and  affection,  deepened  by  the  pressure 
of  family  straits,  which  demanded  unremitting  toil 
— toil  (Burns  says)  as  of  a  galley-slave.  One  other 
feature  of  their  family  life  can  be  discerned  in  the 
dim  distance.  It  was  not  uncheerfuL  The  father 
was  obeyed  from  reverence,  and  but  once  needed  to 
punish  any  child  severely.  He  was  accustomed 
iven  in  his  last  weary  days  of  sickness  to  encourage 
the  children  to  innocent  merriment.  We  have  a 
pretty  picture  of  his  little  girl  keeping  sheep,  her 
father  often  coming  to  the  field  to  talk  with  her, 
and  telling  her  the  names  of  the  grasses  and  wild- 
flowers  about.  Always  he  was  sure,  if  a  thunder- 
storm came,  to  quiet  her  fears  by  his  company. 
Though  he  was,  it  seems,  naturally  of  an  irritable 
temperament,  but  twice  in  her  life  had  she  seen  him 
angry,  and  a  gentle  cheerfulness  seems  to  have  been 
his  habitual  mood. 

I  feel  profound  respect  for  this  man,  whose  life 
so  dignified  his  station.  I  feel,  when  I  recall  his 
bent  form  and  gray  hairs,  as  if  I  should  bare  my 
head  in  reverence.  And  I  honour  him  not  least 
that  his  life  answers  a  question  that  has  often 
painfully  suggested  itself  to  me  at  sight  of  poor 
men's  lives.  Does  poverty  make  it  impossible  for 
a  home  to  have  dignity  in  it  ?  Or  if  it  may  have 
worth,  can  there  be  little  of  the  sweetness  and 
courtesy  of  life  in  it  ?  Are  these  tendernesses  and 
proprieties  of  intercourse  made  impossible  by  day- 
labour  1  Must  the  manners  be  gruff  and  the  com- 
mands rough  1  The  family  life  of  William  Burns 
will  answer.  The  poet  was  a  son  of  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen — rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  a 
gentleman  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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We  are  enabled  to  end  our  story 
by  an  affecting  glimpse  we  get  of  one 
of  his  last  days.  Two  of  his  children 
were  with  him  in  the  room  in  which 
he  lay  dying.  The  girl  was  weep- 
ing, he  murmuring  low  words  of  com- 
fort, and  giving  her  parting  counsel. 
"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  there 
was  one  of  his  family  for  whose  fu- 
ture conduct  he  feared.  Twice  he 
said  this,  when  the  young  poet  came 
up  and  said,  '  Oh,  father,  is  it  me 
you  mean  V  The  old  man  said  it 
was.  Robert  turned  to  the  window, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  bosom  swelling  as  if 
it  would  burst  from  the  very  restraint 
he  put  upon  himself."  The  father 
had  early  anticipated  something  of 
his  son's  greatness ;  but  now  that 
he  himself  "  feels  death's  winnowing 
wings,"  he  thinks  only  of  the  moral 
danger  of  that  son's  passionate  nature. 

It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land, not  only  that  poor  men  have 
risen,  but  that  men  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced their  country's  history  who 
lived  and  died  in  humble  station.  In 
no  slight  degree  did  this  man  in- 
fluence Scotland.  His  son  would 
never  have  been  what  he  was  if  his 
heart  had  not  been  early  enriched 
by  the  goodness  and  his  mind  culti- 
vated by  the  self-denying  effort  of  his 
father.  And  not  then  for  the  last 
time  was  such  service  done  by  the 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  of 
a  poor  Scottish  home.  Has  not  the 
greatest  moral  teacher,  the  most  pro- 
phetic man  of  this  age,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  come  from  a  similar  home, 
receiving  his  first  impulses — impulses 
which  he  has  never  lost — from  a 
mother  of  strong  and  Christian  cha- 
racter ?  And  if  we  know  of  men 
like  these,  how  many  more  may  we 
not  guess  such  homes  have  sent  forth, 
who  have  proved  themselves  of  worth 
in  commoner  walks  of  life  ?  What 
are  these  homes  now  ?  What  is  their 
spirit  1  What  are  their  aims  for  their 
children  ?  It  is  a  question  of  wide 
importance.  Is  Scotland,  is  the 
world  to  get  as  much  from  them  in 
the  next  generation  as  in  these  that 
are  passing  ?  Are  there  fathers  now 
living,  and  mothers,  who  are  to  live 
nobly  in  the  lives  of  sons  and 
daughters  whom  they,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  have  inspired  to  be  a  gift 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world  ? 


ILast  SEorbs. 

0  WILLIE,  I'm  weary  wi'  waiting,  sae  lang  and  sae  lanely  alane, 
I'm  weary  wi'  lying  in  darkness  and  thinking  o'  joys  that  are  gane. 
I'm  painless  and  weel  micht  be  patient,  for  a'  that  I  think  o'  seems 

clear  ; 
Things  in  the  Lift  aboon  me,  and  things  aboot  me  here. 

Ay,  Willie,  the  endless  day's  dawning,  and  there  are  some  things  I 

maun  say — 
Things  that  may  never  be  spoken,  unless  they  are  spoken  this  day. 
The  sum  o'  my  moments  is  reckoned,  and  maybe  before  the  nicht-fa', 
You'll  feel  the  wing-waff  o'  the  angels  that  enter  to  bear  me  awa. 

In  the  sweet,  buddy  May  we  were  married.     Oh  !  lichtsome  and  brief 

was  that  year ! 
But  e'en  at  that  time  a  foretasting  o'  sorrow  at  times  brang  a  tear. 
For  e'en  in  that  year  ye  were  foolish  and  idle — yet  hopefu'  was  I  ; 
Oh,  I  couldna  think  ill  o'  my  Willie,  but  said,  "  It's  a  cloud  will 

blaw  by." 

But  ah  !  'twas  a  cloud  that  lang  lingered.     Around  thae  bare  wa's 

cast  your  ee  ; 
I  brang  ye  some  gear  to  be  proud  o'  ;  but,  Willie,  what  gear  noo 

hae  we  ? 
Gin  ilka  kind  neebor  that  lends  me,  would  lift  but  the  gear  that's 

her  ain, 
The  bed  wTould  be  bare  that  I  pine  on,  and  cleedin'  our  bairns 

would  hae  nane. 
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And  why  are  we  gearless  and  naked  ?     Ay,  weel  frae  the 

thooht  ye  may  shrink. 
Hae  to  wi'  sair  trouble  been  warslin'  ? — borne  down  to 

the  grave's  verra  brink? 
Or  hae  TO  been  thoehtless  and  idle  !     Aye  flinging  your 

wages  awa. 
And  heedless  o'  what  mieht  come  ower  us,  sae  lang  as  a 

gill  ve  could  ca'  ? 


The  warst  was  the  way  o't,  my  Willie.  Na,  ye  maun  be 
patient  and  hear  ! 

For  that  was  the  wearyfu'  way  o't  ever  frae  year  to  year  : 

Ay  !  aye  to  be  sober  ye,  promised,  but  aye  ye  were  drag- 
ging us  doon — 

Aye  rilling  my  haun  wi'  a  penny,  instead  o'  a  braw 
siller  croon. 


And  what  was  the  worth  o'  your  promise  ?    At  times  for 

a  fortnicht  ye  wrocht — 
Or  maybe  a  month  at  the  langest — when  saving  was  lord 

o'  ilk  thocht ; 
"  Ay.  Lizzie,  let's  hain  and  be  careful — e'en  hainin'  o' 

meat,"  ye  would  say, 
"  And  let  us  hae  things  to  be  warm  in,  as  soon  as  the 

siller  we  hae." 


Then,  'Willie,  I  sinned  at  your  bidding,  by  living  a'maist 

on  the  win'  ; 
Ay,  starving  my  bairns  a'  to  please  you,  and  what,  when 

the  wrang  had  been  done, 
'What  aye  was  the  end  o'  my  sinning  ?    Wha  e'er  was  the 

better  o't  a'  ? 
When  ye,  in  a  fortnicht  o'  folly,  flung  a'  I  had  sinned 

for  awa. 


Oh,  Willie  !  my  youth's  only  idol !  my  heaven,  and  my 

a'  that  was  dear, 
I  fain  to  the  last  would  speak  kindly,  sae  ye  maun  be 

patient  and  hear. 
But  memories  aboot  me  are  crowding,  o'  things  that  I 

fain  would  forget ; 
I  fear  me  it  might  hae  been  better  for  baith  if  we  never 

had  met. 


Ay,  ye  to  a  wife  should  been  buckled,  that  aye  to  hersel 

could  be  true. 
That  wouldna  hae  borne  sic  a  burden,  and  aye  gien  her 

wee  things  their  due. 
I  should  hae  been  firm  as  the  mountain  that  turns  the 

wild  river  aside. 
Oh  muckle  ye  needed  a  woman  that  wisely  and  strongly 

could  guide. 

Aye  flyting  ?    I  weel  micht  hae  flytten,  but  flyting  I 

caredna  to  try  ; 
With  kindness  I  houpit  to  win  ye,  and  kind  to  you  ever 

was  I. 
But  a'  things  aboot  me  grow  clearer.     I  fear  'twas  mysel 

was  to  blame  ; 
For  kindness,  that  tames  the  fell  tiger,  aye  brang  me  but 

sorrow  and  shame. 


Deeper,  and  deeper,  and  deeper,  aye  ye  were  dragging  us 

doon  ; 
Aye  some  little-worth  for  a  cronie,  and  ever  the  talk  o' 

the  toon  ; 
Aye  pawning  whate'er  ye  could  carry,  bedding  and  ocht 

that  was  gear, 
And  pawning  whate'er  ye  can  borrow,  e'en  while  I  am 

lingering  here. 


Ay,  I  was  to  blame  for't,  1  fear  me.     Though  ladies  baith 

noble  and  fair 
Hae  come  to  my  bed  like  the  sunshine,  and  cheered  me 

wi'  kindly  care. 
Oh  rare  are  the  uncoes  they  bring  me  !  and  gratitude 

sweetens  them  a' ; 
But,  Willie,  the  shame  o'  my  needing  comes  in  wi'  them 

aye  when  they  ca'. 

Willie,  my  love   and  my  sorrow !  Oh !  wherefore  frae 

strangers  need  we  ? 
This  is  the  thing  ye  maun  answer,  although  you  are 

silent  to  me. 
Why  are  we  needing  an  awmus  ?     Oh  !  wherefore,  wi' 

youth  on  your  side, 
In  sic  a  like  den  are  ye  sitting — the  scorn  o'  the  hale 

country  side  ? 

Willie,  my  love,  ye  maun  answer.     Oh  !  dinna  wi'  dour- 

ness  be  dumb  ; 
Ye  staun  in  the  licht  o'  the  morning.     To  me  it's  life's 

gloaming  that's  come. 
Sae  gie  me  your  haun  and  your  promise  ;  ye'll  work  for 

our  bairns  and  yoursel ! 
I  fain  would  hae  faith  in  you,  Willie,  and  joy  and  bright 

days  would  foretell. 

Weaker,  and  weaker,  and  weaker  !     Weaker  at  night  and 

at  morn ! 
Lang,  lang  is  the  road  I  have  travelled,  and  heavy  the 

burden  I've  borne. 
But  nocht  were  the  road  nor  the  burden,  and  pleasant 

the  ending  o't  a', 
Gin  I  could  but  see  how  my  wee  things  will  fare  when 

their  mither's  awa'. 


Oh  !  for  a  glint  o'  a  future,  fair  as  for  them  it  should  be, 
Oh  !  for  a  glint  o'  a  future  brighter  than  ocht  that  I  see  ; 
Aye  a  kind  voice,  like  a  father's,  calling  me  homeward  I 

hear, 
But  aye  there's  a  sound  like  the  wailing  o'  wee  hungry 

weans  in  my  ear. 

D.  Wingate. 


0icotiemus» 

TTOW  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  Nicodemus 
to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  !  How 
can  his  thoughts  about  Israel's  Messiah  be  made 
to  agree  with  his  thoughts  of  Jesus  1  This  the 
Christ  of  God ! — this  the  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses  ! — this  the  Son  of  David  ! — this  the  King 
of  the  kingdom  everlasting  !  Oh  !  it  was  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  this 
intellectually  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.  No  wonder  that  Jesus  says,  "  Ye  must  be 
born  again." 

Yet  Nicodemus  was  born  again.  How  is  it  with 
ourselves  ?  Nicodemus  expected  that  Messiah's 
glory  would  fill  the  earth ;  but  Christ  in  the  room 
beside  him,  speaking  of  heavenly  things  to  him,  he 
would  have  rejected  had  he  not  been  born  again. 
So  is  it  with  every  one  that  is  born  again.  Be- 
cause he  lives,  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  because  he  hears,  he  lives. 

J.  Webster. 
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instruction  bg  Correspondence,  ano  tfje 
St.  ffieorge's  $all  Classes. 

A  Phase  of  Life  and  Work  in  Scotland. 

IT  is  not  without  some  claim,  even  on  account  of 
their  name,  that  we  ask  space  in  a  Magazine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  a  notice  of  the  St. 
George's  Hall  Classes ;  for  their  sounding  title  of 
"  St.  George  "they  owe  to  one  of  the  principal  churches 
in  our  northern  capital,  as  the  unpretending  little 
hall,  in  which  the  town  classes  meet,  belongs  to  it. 

But  we  base  our  claim  more  surely  on  the  fact 
that  these  classes  and  the  system  which  they  re- 
present give  evidence  of  life  and  work  of  a  most 
important  nature,  which,  if  it  is  either  true  life  or 
true  work,  as  we  hope  to  show,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Association  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  Women  was  founded  in  Edin- 
burgh, being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and 
some  years  afterwards  the  Council  of  Management, 
of  which  many  of  the  Professors  of  the  University 
are  members,  resolved  to  grant  a  Certificate  in  Arts 
to  those  students  who  had  studied  three  subjects 
in  the  Professorial  Classes  of  the  Association,  and 
passed  in  them  a  special  examination.  But  very 
wisely  the  Council  hedged  in  this  Certificate  with 
the  condition  that  all  candidates  must  first  pass  the 
University  Local  Examination,  thereby  securing 
that  no  candidate  should  obtain  the  higher  Certi- 
ficate whose  secondary  education  was  defective. 
This  condition  brought  the  somewhat  curious  fact 
to  light  that  many  women,  though  able  to  profit  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Professors,  and  to  pass  credit- 
able examinations  in  such  subjects  as  English 
literature,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  etc.,  feared  to 
face  the  local  examinations  in  the  more  simple 
subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 
The  want  of  this  sound  secondary  education  deterred 
most  of  the  students  from  becoming  candidates  for 
the  Certificate  in  Arts,  for  in  truth  they  feared  lest 
they  should  disgrace  themselves  by  failure  in  the 
preliminary  examination  required  of  them.  Some 
of  these  students  determined  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  boldly  set  themselves  to  form  a  class 
for  the  study  of  those  much-dreaded  subjects. 
When  we  remember  that  these  students  were  for 
the  most  part  ladies  who  had  left  school,  fondly 
fancying  their  elementary  and  secondary  education 
to  be  finished,  we  must  admire  the  energy  and 
perseverance  that  led  them  to  resume  their  books 
and  slates.  One  short  session  of  good  honest  work 
enabled  thirty  of  these  students  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  next  local  examinations.  All  passed 
with  credit,  one  gaining  a  scholarship  of  £40,  and 
nine  others  taking  honours. 

These  results  being  so  satisfactory,  a  few  of  the 
ladies  formed  themselves  into  the  committee  now 
known  as  that  of  the  St.  George's  Hall  Classes, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  secondary  education 


of  girls  throughout  Scotland.  It  occurred  to  them 
that  if  ladies  living  in  Edinburgh,  within  reach  of 
all  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  such  a 
city,  felt  themselves  so  deficient  in  a  sound  English 
education,  others  living  in  country  districts  must 
be  in  still  more  urgent  need  of  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  study.  Accordingly  they  determined  to 
introduce  the  system  of  teaching  by  correspondence. 
The  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  in  the 
first  session,  that  of  1877-8,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
class  tickets  were  taken  by  corresponding  students. 
The  following  year  491  tickets  were  disposed  of, 
and  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  607. 
Many  of  these  corresponding  students  joined  the 
classes  merely  from  a  wish  to  be  guided  in  private 
study  without  any  ulterior  aim  of  examination  by 
the  University,  but  a  considerable  number  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  test  provided  by  the 
local  examinations.  Last  year  100  corresponding 
students  went  in  for  examination  ;  of  these  one 
stood  highest  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
for  senior  certificates,  and  another  held  the  same 
position  in  the  junior  list,  while  four  bursaries  and 
a  large  number  of  University  prizes  also  fell  to  the 
share  of  students  who  had  prepared  for  examination 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  system.  The  report 
of  the  local  examinations  held  in  June  is  passing 
through  the  press  as  we  write,  but  we  hear  that 
the  results  of  the  corresponding  system  are  no  less 
satisfactory  than  those  achieved  last  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  by  correspondence,  but  it  maybe  well, 
before  referring  to  the  benefits  it  confers  on  country 
students,  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  what  the 
system  is  in  itself,  as  exemplified  by  the  St.  George's 
Hall  Classes.  As  the  primary  aim  of  these  Classes 
is  to  prepare  students  for  the  Edinburgh  University 
Local  Examinations,  the  details  of  the  work  are  all 
necessarily  arranged  with  reference  to  these  ends. 
Thus,  to  suit  the  three  standards  of  examination  at 
the  University,  the  subjects  taught  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  Preliminary,  Ordinary  or  Junior, 
and  Honour  or  Senior.  The  preliminary  group 
comprises  the  usual  elementary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  including  Scripture  history  and 
also  elementary  Latin  ;  the  ordinary  or  junior  in- 
cludes awide  range  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
physical  geography  and  other  scientific  subjects,  and 
mathematics  ;  the  honour  or  senior  includes  higher 
grades  of  the  same  subjects,  with  logic  and  one  or 
two  others  in  addition.  Music  and  drawing  are 
known  as  extra  subjects,  and  have  lately  been  added 
to  those  taught  by  correspondence.  But  the  classes 
may  be  used  by  any  one  without  any  view  to  the 
Local  Examinations,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  so 
numerous  and  so  varied  that  there  is  small  danger 
of  any  student  not  finding  in  the  prospectus  some- 
thing to  suit  individual  taste  and  talent. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  simple.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session  the  scholar  receives  a 
printed  plan  of  study  in  the  subjects  chosen ;  in  it 
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the  work  is  divided  into  fortnightly  portions,  and 
it  is  then  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  each  student  to 
subdivide  these  portions  into  weekly  and  daily 
ones,  according  to  individual  time  and  capacity  for 
study.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  a  printed  paper 
of  questions  is  sent,  answers  to  which  must  be  re- 
turned within  a  certain  time.  These  answers  are 
returned  to  their  owners  by  the  tutor  of  the  class 
with  mistakes  corrected  and  difficulties  explained. 
Properly  these  papers  should  be  worked  as  examina- 
tion papers,  that  is  without  reference  to  books,  and 
this  is  easily  done  if  the  fortnightly  portion  has 
been  duly  studied,  and  the  plan  strictly  adhered 
to.  This  is  excellent  practice  for  a  final  examina- 
tion, or,  if  that  is  not  contemplated,  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  mental  exercise. 

Such  is  the  correspondence  system  in  its  leading 
outlines  ;  how  well  it  works  in  detail  has  been  dis- 
covered by  all  who  have  tried  it.  Many  parents 
have  found  with  pleasure  that  the  St.  George's  Hall 
papers  have  introduced  order  and  system,  unknown 
before,  into  their  schoolrooms,  where  both  teachers 
and  taught  have  profited  by  them.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  girls  themselves  becoming  members 
of  the  correspondence  classes,  the  governess  has  en- 
rolled herself  as  a  student,  and  has  then  trained 
her  pupils  by  means  of  the  fortnightly  papers,  thus 
giving  them  the  combined  advantages  of  oral  teach- 
ing and  teaching  by  correspondence.  In  this  way 
greater  system  has  been  introduced,  and  a  more 
lively  interest  aroused  in  the  schoolroom,  than  either 
governess  or  pupil  would  have  considered  possible 
before  the  experiment  was  made.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  better  way  in  which  the  home  education  of 
a  girl  could  be  invested  with  interest  than  by  let- 
ting the  last  few  years  of  her  schoolroom  life  be 
regulated  by  the  standard  of  the  Local  Examina- 
tions. This  can  be  managed  by  means  of  the  cor- 
respondence system,  either  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a  governess,  and  it  will  secure  to  the  pupil 
a  good  secondary  education,  such  as  will  put  "a 
solid  finish  "  to  her  education,  should  that  be  all 
that  is  wanted,  or  it  will  leave  her  well  prepared 
for  further  study  in  higher  subjects,  should  her 
tastes  incline  that  way. 

Where,  more  than  in  our  country  manses  through- 
out Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  felt  of  providing  good 
education  for  girls  ?  The  boys  must  be  educated 
somehow,  they  have  their  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  but  the  girls  often  suffer,  and  necessarily  so, 
where  means  are  wanting.  Now,  by  correspond- 
ence, a  girl  may,  with  a  very  small  outlay  of  money, 
continue  her  education  for  years  after  she  has  got 
beyond  all  the  local  instruction  within  her  reach. 
It  must  be  noted  too  that  the  system  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  boys,  and  might  prove  most  use- 
ful to  those,  who,  from  delicacy  of  constitution  or 
some  other  reason,  must  be  taught  at  home.  Also 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  besides  other  advantages 
attaching  to  it,  a  senior  local  examination  certificate 
exempts  the  holder  on  entering  the  University  from 


examination  in  the  subjects  mentioned  on  it,  so, 
many  a  lad  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  send 
him  long  from  home  can  be  well  prepared  for  his 
University  career  under  their  own  roof,  by  means  of 
instruction  by  correspondence. 

While  the  benefits  of  this  system  to  the  rising 
generation  are  obvious,  its  use  for  older  women  who 
had  left  school  before  girls'  education  was  so  much 
thought  of  as  it  now  is,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
These,  when  pursuing  higher  studies,  often  find 
themselves  sadly  at  a  loss  for  want  of  elementary 
knowledge,  which  an  imperfect  early  education  did 
not  supply.  To  many  such  the  correspondence  sys- 
tem has  come  as  a  boon  for  which  they  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful,  opening  up  as  it  does,  by 
supplying  systematic  instruction  from  the  very 
foundation,  pathways  to  learning  which  without  it 
had  been  for  ever  barred.  Aimless  work  and  wasted 
energy  are  sad  to  contemplate  under  any  form,  but 
they  often  seem  all  that  is  possible  for  the  solitary 
female  student,  who  frequently  works  without  aim 
and  nearly  always  without  method,  and  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  if  working  quite  unassisted,  to  come 
to  difficulties  which,  unless  she  is  possessed  of  un- 
wonted courage  and  perseverance,  she  feels  to  be 
insurmountable.  This  system  supplies  not  only 
the  external  aid  that  is  required  in  private  study, 
but  it  gives  a  stimulus,  such  as  is  needed  in  many 
cases  to  urge  on  the  solitary  student  to  continued 
and  persevering  work.  It  infuses  also  a  kindly 
feeling  of  fellowship  into  solitary  study,  for  each 
student  knows  that  in  however  remote  a  corner  of 
the  country  she  may  be  pursuing  her  work,  she  has 
many  unknown  companions  working  on  the  same 
lines  and  with  the  same  view  as  herself.  The 
thought  that  the  post  is  scattering  over  the  country 
fifty  or  a  hundred  papers  of  questions  similar  to  those 
she  has  just  received,  dropping  one  into  the  letter- 
box of  the  village  practitioner,  locking  another  into 
the  letter-bag  to  be  sent  off  to  the  house  of  the 
laird,  and  putting  a  third  aside  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  letter-carrier  to  the  manse,  while  others  await 
the  bi-weekly  steamers  for  the  outlying  islands,  adds 
a  living  interest  to  their  studies,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  spur  to  work.  In  this  way  much  talent  may 
be  developed  that  would  otherwise  run  to  waste, 
and  a  love  for  study  that  might  degenerate  into  a 
mere  selfish  and  luxurious  trifling  with  books,  be 
turned  to  good  account.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
damaging  to  the  intellectual  life  than  mere  desultory 
study,  without  end  or  aim  beyond  present  mental 
gratification.  This  dissipation  freely  indulged  in 
ruins  the  intellect,  and  is  the  "  besetting  sin  "  which 
those  who  are  said  to  be  "  fond  of  books "  have 
chiefly  to  guard  against.  To  all  solitary  students, 
then,  we  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to  choose 
some  line  of  study  in  accordance  with  their  own 
special  talents,  and  honestly  to  pursue  it  with  the 
help  of  instruction  by  correspondence. 

Not  only  as  a  means  of  improving  and  developing 
latent   talent,  but   in  spheres  more   immediately 
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connected  with  Church  work,  we  all  know  how 
beneficial  a  little  systematic  instruction  proves. 
We  allude  specially  to  amateur  teaching  of  the 
poor,  and  to  Sunday  School  teaching.  What  good 
results  we  might  look  for  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
were  a  little  more  thoroughness  introduced  into  the 
teaching,  such  thoroughness  as  most  girls,  much  as 
they  love  the  work,  are  unable  to  supply  from 
never  having  themselves  learnt  anything  thoroughly. 
What  additional  intelligence  and  system  might  be 
introduced  into  the  lessons  if  once  the  teacher  had 
herself  learnt  what  she  was  teaching.  The  writer 
feels  competent  to  promise  benefit  on  this  head,  for 
she  finds  herself  utilising  every  Sunday  for  her  class 
some  information  gained  when  preparing  for  the 
Scripture  subjects  of  the  local  examinations. 

The  fact  that  correspondence  classes  have  sup- 
plied a  felt  want  in  the  country  is  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  many  hundreds  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  them  ;  this  is  of  itself  good  testimony 
in  their  favour.  By  making  the  system  more  widely 
known  we  hope  that  a  still  greater  number  may  be 
benefited,  and  that,  as  the  demand  increases,  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence  may  be  supplied  in  higher 
subjects,  so  that  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the 
country  may  be  enabled  to  reach  as  high  a  standard 
in  their  studies  as  those  who  can  attend  Professors' 
classes  in  town.  The  St.  Andrews  LL.A.  degree 
examination  and  the  examinations  for  the  degrees 
of  the  London  University  are  open  to  all,  and  may 
be  prepared  for  anywhere,  but  many  competent 
students  shrink  from  attempting  to  take  a  degree 
for  want  of  a  little  help  and  encouragement.  Next 
winter,  however,  St.  George's  Hall  intends  to  add 
to  its  other  work  preparatory  correspondence  classes 
for  the  St.  Andrews  LL.A.  examination,  and  should 
there  be  a  sufficient  demand,  doubtless  preparation 
for  the  London  degrees  could  in  time  be  arranged 
for  also. 

We  hope  we  have  in  some  measure  proved  that 
the  correspondence  system  is  really  life  and  work 
deserving  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Church 
— -a  body  composed  of  many  members,  whose  varying 
circumstances  and  abilities  require  different  outlets 
for  energy.  Now  that  talents  of  the  mind  are  a 
sacred  gift,  and  that  the  duty  of  improving  them 
is  laid  upon  all  on  whom  they  have  been  bestowed, 
we  think  no  one  will  deny.  Surely  then,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  system  which  prevents  some  from 
burying  their  one  talent  in  the  earth,  and  helps 
many  more  to  lay  out  theirs  to  the  best  advantage, 
connects  itself  in  an  indisputable  manner  with  true 
Life  and  Work. 

"  An  old  Corresponding  Student  of 
St.  George's  Hall." 

Note. — Full  information  about  the  St.  George's  Hall  Classes 
will  be  found  in  the  Prospectus  and  Report ;  those  for  the 
ensuing  Session  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Foulis, 
Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  or  from  Mr.  Thin,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  S.  E.  S.  Mair,  5 
Chester  Street,  Edinburgh. 


StrawrtL 

CHILD  within  the  summer  wood 
With  happy  feet  alone, 

.  dancing  gleams  of  light 
And  music  in  the  branches  made 
And  waters'  undertone, 

Awhile  unheeding  trips  along, 
A  song  within  her  heart, 
Seeking  where  purple  berries  lie 
And  dewy  flowerets  lurking  sly 
In  tangled  nooks  apart ; 

But  sudden  !  starts  she,  smit  with  fear, 
And  lets  her  posy  fall, 
Quick  thro'  the  mazy  woodland  flies, 
To  find  the  homeward  pathway  tries, 
While  rocks  and  trees  repeat  her  cries, 
And  "Father,  father,"  call. 

Till,  as  the  evening  darkens  round, 
'Mong  velvet  mosses  hid, 
Sleep  lulls  upon  her  slumb'rous  breast 
The  little  head  with  grief  opprest, 
And  folds  each  tearful  lid. 

The  silver  morning  breaks  anew  ! 
Oh  unexpected  bliss  ! 
She  wakes  to  meet  her  father's  face, 
With  upflung  arms  to  his  embrace, 
And  lips  that  shape  a  kiss. 

We,  too,  are  children  that  have  strayed 

And  on  a  strange  earth  roam, 

For,  when  we've  culled  its  fairest  flowers, 

A  wanderer's  longing  still  is  ours 

To  find  our  own  true  home. 

The  Home  our  heart  still  dreams  of, 
Our  Father, — where  are  they  ? 
Ye  ancient  hills  that  stand  on  high, 
Ye  stars,  that  in  your  silent  eye 
The  secret  hold,  hear  how  we  cry 
"  Our  Father,  and  the  Way  ! " 

0  never-resting  heart  of  man, 
Seeking  this  darkened  earth  around, 
And  finding  grief,  know,  weary  heart, 
That  He,  whose  wand'ring  child  thou  art, 
Has  sought  thee  and  has  found. 

And  lay  thee  calmly  to  thy  rest 
When  death's  night  darkens  round, 
And  trust  that  waking  thou  shalt  see 
The  Father's  face  bend  over  thee, 
And  th'  endless  morn  around. 

T.  P.  Johnston. 


&  Successful  Experiment: 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BATH  STREET 
CLASS  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 

By  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  M.A.,  South  Leith. 

Concluded  from  September. 

AS  the  books  read  in  the  class  were  generally  great 
favourites,  there  was  often  a  wish  expressed  to  be 
allowed  to  take  them  home,  and  therefore  I  generally 
put  them  aside  for  this  purpose  ;  but  as  these  books 
accumulated,  a  library  was  growing  up  without  my  al- 
most being  aware  of  it.  It  needed  only  a  grant  from  the 
work,  which  was  readily  given,  to  make  it  sufficiently 
complete,  and  it  now  numbers  several  hundred  volumes. 
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Being  •  regular  depositor  in  the  Penny  Bank  is  the  only 
qualification  tor  getting  books  from  the  library.  Some 
of  those  who  are  the  most  devoted  readers  could  not, 
when  they  first  came  under  our  care,  read  a  single  word 
themselves,  and  it  may  be  understood  with  Wflat  special 
pleasure  we  hand  to  these  volume  after  volume.  The 
books  are,  on  the  whole,  well  taken  caro  of;  they  are 
often  neatly  covered  by  the  girls  themselves,  and  although 
there  are  necessarily  many  changes  by  girls  leaving  to 
find  work  in  Dundee  and  elsewhere,  not  a  single  volume 
has  been  lost  from  the  library,  and  I  have  never  had  to 
send  word  to  any  one  to  return  the  volume  she  may  have 
had  out. 

I  took  special  care  that  in  the  books  I  read,  and  in  the 
short  addresses  I  gave  from  time  to  time,  home  manage- 
ment and  home  duties  should  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
and  having  gradually  prepared  the  way  in  so  far  for  what 
1  was  anxious  to  accomplish,  I  gave  a  few  short  lectures 
on  chemistry,  illustrated  by  experiments,  in  which  they 
were  much  interested.  On  closing  the  series  I  informed 
them  that  I  was  anxious  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  performing  some  chemical  experiments  for  themselves, 
and  that  as  cooking  was  practical  chemistry,  and  the 
preparation  of  food  was  a  sort  of  chemical  experiment, 
we  had  resolved  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
practical  experimenters,  by  starting  a  cooking  class  on 
the  Saturday  afternoons.  The  proposal  did  not  at  first 
meet  with  much  outward  favour,  although  I  knew  that  the 
soil  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  idea, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  spring  up.  No  girls  seemed 
willing  to  give  in  their  names  for  these  chemistry  experi- 
ments. The  truth  was,  they  did  not  like  to  confess,  as 
they  said  to  me  privately,  that  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  cooking.  When  Saturday  came,  and  the  ladies 
who  were  to  bear  a  hand  with  the  cooking  department 
were  ready  in  front  of  the  fire,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  the  girls.  The  fact  was,  that  as  the  intention  of  start- 
ing a  cooking  class  had  become  known  throughout  the 
whole  work,  the  hundreds  who  poured  forth  from  the 
work  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  crowded  round  the  build- 
ing within  which  our  operations  were  to  be  carried  on, 
in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of  jeering  out  of  their  intention 
those  who  had  resolved  to  form  the  new  class.  At  last, 
however,  one  girl  was  heroic  enough  to  march  boldly  in, 
and  she  was  quickly  followed  by  seven  others,  who  had 
promised  to  be  present.  When  I  went  in  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  found  ladies  and  girls  all  hard  at  work  over  a 
roasting  fire,  and  all  looking  as  if  they  meant  business. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  having  been  put  up  by  the  firm  for  the  sake  of 
giving  to  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  work 
an  opportunity  of  getting  their  dinner  either  warmed  or 
cooked.  The  cooking  utensils  were  purposely  limited, 
for  the  most  part,  to  such  articles  as  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  working  man's  home,  as  we 
thought  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  accustom  them  to 
others,  which  they  would  not  afterwards  be  able  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves.  The  girls  are  shown  how  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  how  to  lay  the  table  neatly. 
While  the  cooking  is  going  on,  a  lecture  is  given  by  a 
lady  on  the  different  steps  of  the  process,  and  when  it  is 
completed,  a  reality  is  given  to  the  whole  proceedings  by 
the  girls  sitting  down  to  eat  the  dinner  which  has  been 
so  prepared.  This  expense,  which  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  firm,  averaged  not  more  than  4d.  a  head.  In  some 
cases  the  handling  of  a  knife  and  fork  was  evidently 
a  new  experience.  They  have  also  to  wash  up  the 
dishes,  and  put  all  the  things  back  into  their  proper 
places,  before  leaving  the  hall  in  the  afternoon,  in  order 
that  they  may  early  learn  to  keep  their  own  house  tidy. 
We  have  generally  something  prepared  also  for  any  one 
of  the  workers  who  is  sick  ;  and  one  of  the  girls  takes  to  the 
sick  person,  on  her  way  home,  what  has  been  so  prepared. 
I  he  more,  anxious  to  introduce  sick  cookery  into  the 
class,  having  seen  so  often,  when  attending  sick-beds, 
the  extraordinary  messes  prepared  by  women  for  their 


husbands  under  such  circumstances.  The  girls  who  attend 
cannot  of  course  remain  many  Saturdays  in  succession,  as 
there  are  so  many  others  who  wish  to  come  ;  but  even 
with  this  drawback,  the  parents  of  many  of  them  who  were 
inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  scheme  at  first  as 
implying  a  reflection  upon  them,have  confessed  to  mewith 
thankfulness  that  they  have  got  many  a  hint  from  their 
daughters,  when  they  came  home  from  the  cooking  class, 
for  which  they  have  been  the  better,  and  that  many  a 
palatable  and  economical  dish  has  been  introduced  into 
their  houses,  which  the  girls  learned  how  to  make  at  the 
cooking  class, 

III. — Its  Eesults. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked,  What,  as  the  result  of  a  thir- 
teen years'  experience,  would  you  say  are  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  class  ?  Are  these  so  great  and  manifest 
as  to  reward  the  labour  or  to  justify  a  similar  experiment  ? 
I  would  answer  most  emphatically,  They  are  ;  and,  for  the 
encouragement  of  others,  I  would  mention  these  among 
the  manifestly  good  results  : — 

(1.)  A  greater  gentleness  of  speech  and  manners.  Look- 
ing back,  during  all  these  years,  to  the  first  few  nights  of 
the  class,  and  comparing  these  with  the  class  now,  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  strikes  me  more  than  the 
refinement  and  softened  manners  of  its  members.  When 
the  class  first  assembled,  noisy  talking  among  themselves, 
rude  speaking  to  each  other,  and  a  coarse  violence  of 
manner  in  asking  their  companions  for  what  they  wanted, 
or  in  seizing  what  was  not  readily  given,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  very  large  number — as  theyare  the  characteris- 
tics too  frequently  of  many  in  the  same  position  in  life  ;  but 
gradually,  and  unconsciously  to  themselves,  intercourse 
with  Christian  gentlewomen  at  the  tables,  association 
with  those  whose  manners  were  so  very  different,  have 
so  moulded  them,  that  in  after  years,  I  am  persuaded, 
those  who  have  been  members  of  this  class  will  be  found 
by  their  softness  of  speech  and  gentleness  of  manner, 
centres  of  peace  in  their  own  little  neighbourhood,  and 
able  and  willing  to  give  that  soft  answer  which  so  often 
turns  away  wrath  within  their  own  homes. 

(2.)  A  much  greater  neatness  and  tidiness  in  dress. 
The  interval  between  the  hour  of  dropping  work  and  the 
class  meeting,  and  the  distance  many  of  them  had  to  go 
to  their  homes,  accounted  for,  and  I  thought  fully 
excused,  various  untidinesses  which  marked  the  appear- 
ance of  many  of  them  on  our  earlier  evenings  of  meeting  ; 
but  now,  when  I  see  the  general  neatness  of  dress  and 
tidiness  of  person,  when  I  see  the  glossy  hair,  which  but 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  must  have  been  thick  with  flax 
dust,  and  contrast  all  this  with  my  recollection  of  the 
past,  I  do  not  wonder,  as  all  visitors  do,  at  the  neatness 
and  smartness  of  their  appearance  (although  there  is 
seldom  any  finery),  but  I  can  see  in  it  a  tribute  of  respect 
which  they  pay  to  the  class,  and  a  guarantee  for  their 
own  tidiness  of  person  within  their  future  homes.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  habit  with  them,  which  it  would  now 
cost  them  pain  to  abandon. 

(3.)  Their  greatly  improved  moral  tone.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  morality  of  the  class  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired,  or  that  we  have  not  had  fre- 
quently to  lament  over  many  of  whom  better  and  differ- 
ent things  were  expected  ;  but  I  do  say  that,  compared 
with  our  experience  of  the  class  at  first,  and  compared 
with  the  surrounding  morality  of  those  in  the  same 
position  of  life,  there  is  a  superiority  so  great,  that, 
in  spite  of  disappointments  which  have  caused  the  only 
sadness  in  connection  with  the  class,  I  should  have  felt 
that  this  improvement  alone  was  an  ample  reward  for 
all  the  labour  connected  with  these  evening  meetings. 
Although  we  have  been  often  grievously  disappointed, 
we  have  been  more  frequently  encouraged  by  seeing 
those  who  were  exposed  to  almost  every  evil  influ- 
ence, who  had  neither  the  restraints  of  home,  the 
memory  of  early  counsel,  nor  the  example  of  companions, 
to  keep  them  in  the  right  path,  growing  up  unspotted 
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from  the  world,  securing  safety  and  respect  by  the  purity 
of  their  own  personal  character,  and  proving  that  cir- 
cumstances, however  adverse,  never  necessitate  a  yield- 
ing to  temptation. 

Factory  life  has  its  drawbacks,  arising  not  merely  from 
the  girls  being  all  day  long  employed  in  work  which 
has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  their  married  life  ; 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  wages  they  receive  are 
such  an  addition  to  the  home  fund,  that  they  become 
very  early  aware  of  their  own  pecuniary  value  in  the 
home  circle,  and  are  to  be  found  not  only  bargaining 
for  board  and  lodging  with  their  own  parents,  but,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  go  their 
own  way  and  to  do  their  own  will ;  and  where  these  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with,  if  thwarted  or  coerced  at 
home  as  to  the  hour  of  home  coming,  or  the  companions 
with  whom  they  associate,  going  to  lodge  elsewhere,  and 
carrying  even  from  a  widowed  mother's  door  those  means 
of  livelihood  over  which  a  stranger  will  not  exercise  any 
supervision  or  control.  This  early  assertion  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  all  healthy  restraint,  the  influence 
of  the  class  has,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  been  able 
to  keep  in  check,  and  where  they  still  live  under  their 
parents'  roof,  and  a  good  understanding  is  kept  up  between 
the  parents  and  the  ladies  who  attend  the  class,  I  have 
no  scruple,  on  being  asked  by  any  mother  whether,  in 
view  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  she  should  allow 
her  daughter  to  choose  the  factory  work  rather  than 
domestic  service,  in  recommending  the  former,  with  such 
safeguards  as  we  can  furnish. 

(4.)  The  increased  self-respect  of  the  girls,  shown  in 
the  higher  character  of  the  young  men  with  whom  they 
associate.  As  a  general  rule,  the  husbands  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  class  are  steadier  in  character, 
and,  in  every  respect,  of  a  higher  class,  than  those  of 
their  companions  who  have  not  come  under  its  influence. 
Most  certainly  the  homes  of  most  of  our  girls  who  have 
got  married,  and  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time 
under  our  care,  are  models  of  what  a  working  man's 
home  should  be.  Their  worth  in  this  respect  has  come 
to  be  known,  and  the  only  complaint  which  was  ever 
brought,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  against  the  class  by  any 
connected  officially  with  the  work  itself,  was  that  it 
caused  so  many  more  marriages  than  there  used  to  be 
before  it  commenced,  that  they  had  from  this  cause  lost 
several  of  their  best  hands,  just  when  they  were  at  their 
very  best ;  but  young  men  of  sense  are  wise  enough 
to  see  that  a  girl  who  has  for  years  willingly  submitted 
herself  to  an  influence  which  was  likely  to  make  her 
a  good  woman,  and  a  good  wife  and  mother,  is  far 
more  eligible  as  a  partner  for  life  than  one  who  has 
steadily  resisted  all  such  influences.  Our  girls  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  things  ;  they  have  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  duties  of  home  life  ; 
they  can  manage  a  household  with  intelligence  ;  they 
can  do  the  most  of  the  making  and  mending  at  home  ; 
they  can  prepare  a  comfortable  meal ;  they  are  intelligent 
and  cheerful  companions  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
respectable,  industrious  mechanics  should  prefer  the  com- 
panionship of  our  girls  to  that  of  some  of  their  more 
frivolous  neighbours.  I  have  been  frequently  and  warmly 
thanked  by  husbands  for  the  good  wives  which  the  class 
has  helped  to  form  for  them. 

(5.)  The  influence  of  the  class  on  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  girls,  I  mention  as  the  highest  outcome  of 
our  labours.  "We  have  endeavoured  to  teach  them  faith- 
fully their  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  and  to  develop  in 
them  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  rational  piety — seeking  to 
build  them  up  steadily'in  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word, 
in  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  daily  mani- 
festation of  a  consistent  Christian  character.  And  our 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Judging  from  the  purity 
of  character,  blamelessness  of  life,  disinterestedness  of 
conduct,  fidelity  in  work,  which  characterises  many  of 
them,  I  would  turn  to  the  mill  class  if  I  were  asked 
to  mention  some  of  those  whom  I  would  select  as  the 


true  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  Many  of  them 
have,  been  among  the  most  intelligent  members  of 
my  Communicant  and  Bible  Classes,  and  some  of  them 
have  been,  and  still  are,  among  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  regular,  the  most  painstaking,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  the  Sunday  School. 

(6.)  The  indirect  power  for  good  which  we  have  been 
able  to  exercise  upon  their  parents  and  friends.  There 
are  hundreds,  almost  thousands,  of  persons,  who,  when 
this  class  began,  were  living  utterly  careless,  godless 
lives,  on  whom  mere  clerical  visits  made  no  impres- 
sion, being  regarded  simply  as  professional,  who,  since 
the  commencement  of  this  class,  have  become  amen- 
able to  every  influence  for  good.  Over  and  over  again 
I  have  found  men,  whom  others  had  tried  to  gain 
over  to  at  least  outward  religious  observance,  but  who 
had  steadily  resisted  all  their  entreaties,  yield  at  once 
to  my  request  that  they  would  be  more  attentive  to  their 
spiritual  well-being,  and  regulate  their  homes  better, 
and  attend  the  sanctuary  more  frequently,  merely,  as 
they  said,  "for  what  I  had  done  for  their  lassies." 
And  not  unfrequently  the  form  of  religion  which  began 
to  be  observed  out  of  gratitude  to  me,  continued  to  be 
observed  from  a  hearty  interest  in  it,  and  a  felt  need  for 
it ;  and  I  have  been  indebted  to  not  a  few  of  these  for 
zealous  and  successful  efforts  to  awaken  careless  com- 
panions and  neighbours,  and  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
them  until  they  too  had  learned  to  live  continually  as 
under  the  great  Task-Master's  eye.  I  am  often  grieved 
when  I  hear  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  poor  for  the  services 
which  are  rendered  to  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
often  the  appearance  of  this  ;  but  I  have  generally  found 
that  in  these  cases  the  service  rendered  was  not  purely 
disinterested,  or  was  so  rendered  as  to  have  an  offensively 
patronising  air  ;  and  my  own  experience  has  been  that  of 
a  gratitude  far  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  feeble  services 
which  were  rendered.  Indeed,  I  know  no  better  means 
by  which  we  can  secure  men's  interest  in  spiritual  things 
than  by  helping  them  in  their  temporal  concerns.  Tem- 
poral benefits  they  can  understand  and  appreciate ;  for  the 
labouring  classes,  never  lacking  in  discernment,  are  easily 
won  by  honesty  of  purpose.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and 
strength,  in  order  to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  their  families, — all 
these  are  services  which  come  directly  within  the  obser- 
vation of  the  most  careless  ;  and  when  their  sympathies 
are  conciliated  by  these  services,  they  are  ready  to  listen 
to  your  counsels  on  higher  matters,  as  they  have  already 
been  benefited  by  you  in  other  ways,  and  they  know 
that  they  have  in  you  a  true  friend  in  whom  they  can 
always  safely  trust.  We  must  take  men  as  we  find  them, 
and  deal  with  them  as  they  are,  and  we  must  first  earn  a 
right  to  speak  to  them  regarding  spiritual  things,  by 
showing  that  we  are  really  interested  in  their  worldly 
affairs.  I  could  point  to  many  who  are  now  exemplary 
Christian  men,  who,  unless  tbey  had  been  approached  in 
what  some  may  think  this  indirect  manner,  would  have 
still  continued  careless,  reckless,  and  to  every  good  work 
reprobate.  A  clergyman,  above  all  men,  is  frequently 
regarded  by  many  of  these  as  speaking  professionally,  if 
spiritual  interests  are  the  only  ones  on  which  he  speaks  ; 
as  I  have  heard  it  said,  "It  is  his  trade,  and  he  is  paid 
for  it ; "  but  when  they  find  him  doing  something  for 
which  he  is  not  paid,  and  which  they  cannot  think  to  be 
included  in  his  mere  professional  routine,  the  barrier  of 
prejudice  is  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  he  is  left  free 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  with  effect  the  whole  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  say  that  I  can  cherish  no 
better  wish  for  those  who  have  read  these  pages,  than  that 
they  may  find  an  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  experi- 
ment ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  have  only  half  of 
the  enjoyment,  and  even  half  of  the  success  which  we 
have  experienced  in  connection  with  it  (although  I  wish 
them  double),  they  will  find,  as  we  have  found,  that  the 
work  itself  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG:— A  STORY  OF  A  KITTEN. 


3  Storjj  of  a  fttttctu 

With  a  Morax  for  Littlk  Readers  to 
find  OUT. 

A  KITTEN  of  a  few  days  old  said  to  its  mother, 
-^  "  Such  nonsense,  mother  !  How  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  the  sun  ?  You  told  me  that  it  was 
one  of  your  greatest  comforts,  for  it  was  pleasanter 
ami  wanner  even  than  the  kitchen  fire — and  I  am 
quite  chill  and  cold  and  shivering  !" 

"  That  is  because  the  day  is  gloomy,  and  it  is 
rainy,  so  that  the  sun  cannot  shine  out." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  it  was  a  great  round 
bright  thing,  up  in  the  sky,  that  gave  light  to 
show  you  everything  in  the  world.  But  I  can  see 
nothing — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  sun  at  all." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  blind  yet.  You  won't 
see  until  you  open  your  eyes — which  you  will  be 
able  to  do  in  a  day  or  two  !" 

"  But  you  told  me  the  same  "thing  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  until  I  am  tired  hearing  it. 
But  what  do  I  know  about  days — how  long  are 
they  ?  How  many  have  I  lived  ?  How  many 
shall  I  live  ?  How  many  have  you  lived  ?  You 
say  you  have  seen  the  sun — but  how  can  I  know 
what  you  mean  i" 

"  Then  just  wait  a  little  longer — and  be  patient — 
and  you  will  see  every- 
thing. I  know  that  the 
sun  is  there — I  know 
that  you  have  eyes  to 
see  it,  but  they  are  too 
tender  yet  awhile.  Be 
patient !" 

The  lcitten  was  forced 
to  be  sdent.  Yet  the 
next  day  it  saw  no  sun, 
nor   the   next,  nor  the 


next.     Again  he  began  to  reproach  his  mother  with 
deceiving    him.     This    time   she   laughed   aloud. 
"  Isn't  this  a  warm  pleasant  place  that  I  have 
carried  you  to  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  is  the  sun  that  makes  it  so  !  It  is 
delightful ;  it  makes  me  so  happy ;  and  it  makes 
me  warm  as  well  as  you  !"  And  pussy  purred  in 
grateful  comfort. 

"  But  I  don't  see  a  thing  yet !" 
"  You  are  feeling  it  now — you  may  see  it  soon  ! 
And  do  you  actually  dare  to  think  there  is  no  sun 
because  your  paltry  little  eyes  can't  distinguish  it  1 
Have  you  ever  even  tried  to  open  them  ?  Have 
you  tried  to  see  V 

"  No — not  yet !      I  thought  everything  would 

come  to  me  !     I  did  not  think  of  doing  anything." 

"  Ah,  helpless  conceit !    Open  them — try  hard  ! " 

"  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !      This  is  too  terribly 

glorious  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  blaze  of  light  glared 

upon  his  twinkling  eyes. 

"  That  is  the  sun  !"  said  his  mother  proudly. 
After  closing  his  eyes  awhile,  he  turned  to  the 
other  side,  and  re-opened  them. 

"  Mother  !  I  have  learned  to  know  things  now  ! 
I  see  a  bright  green  bank,  and  trees  above  it,  and 
blue  skies  !  I  see  the  open  door,  and  the  kitchen 
fire  gleaming  cheerily  in 
the  distance.  I  see  the 
nice  clean  straw  round 
us  ;  and  I  see  you, 
mother,  and  myself; 
and  we  are  like  each 
other  !  And  I  know 
the  sun  is  there  behind 
us,  above  us- — though 
I  dare  not  look.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself." 

C.  Stopes. 


Ei}e  olfc,  oltr  (tog. 

I  AM  come  to  Thee,  my  Saviour, 
With  my  sorrow  and  my  sin  ; 
At  Thy  mercy's  gate  I'm  knocking — 

Open,  Lord,  and  let  me  in. 
I  am  standing  on  death's  threshold, 

Very  weary  of  earth's  din  ; 

I  am  longing  to  be  near  Thee — 

Open,  Lord,  and  let  me  in. 

I  am  begging  for  admission, 
'Which  I  know  I  cannot  win  ; 

But  my  Saviour's  blood  hath  bought  it- 
Open.  Lord,  and  let  me  in. 

Guilty  am  I,  weak  and  weary, 
Overburdened  with  my  sin, 

And  no  plea  have  I  but  Jesus — 
Open,  Lord,  and  let  me  in. 


Efjc  oltr,  olu  &ttsfocr. 

COME  in,  come  in,  thou  weary  one, 
Thou  must  not  turn  away  ; 
Thy  Saviour  opens  wide  the  gate, 

'Tis  He  who  bids  thee  stay. 
He  cannot  turn  unheeding  ear 

To  weary  suppliant's  cry, 
Pleading  His  Name,  His  Sacrifice, 
His  Death,  His  Victory. 

Come  in,  come  in,  thou  sinful  one, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  His  love, 
And  welcome  to  be  cleansed  by  Him 

For  the  bright  courts  above. 
Come  in  and  share  the  free,  free  gift,     , 

A  sinner,  but  forgiven  ; 
Come  in,  and  angels  will  record 

Thy  second  b;rth  in  heaven. 
Hobkirk.  J. 


P.  T 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,     lie  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings 
for  November. 

Sunday. 

Young  Men's  Fellowship  Assoc.  Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
Mr.  Macrae's  Young  Men's  Class     .         do.  6  p.m. 

Divine  Service  (Rev.  J.  Turnbull)  .  do.  7.30  p.m. 
Children's  Church  do.  .  Home  Lane,  11.15  A.M. 
Sabbath  School        .         .         .         .do.  4  P.M. 

Do.      .         .  Brunswick  Street  (Girls)  4  p.m. 

Do do.  (Boys)  6  p.m. 

Divine  Service         .         .         .        Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Teachers  in  the  boys'  Sabbath 
School  will  be  held  for  prayer  and  conference  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  from      7  to  7.15  p.m. 

Monday. 
Mothers'  Meeting  (Miss  Miller)      .   Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  (Miss  Strahan)  .      Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Young  Women's  Association  and  1 

Bible  Class  (on  and  after  the  >  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
8th) ) 

Tuesday. 

District   Visitors,    Sunday    School )  m   {on  HaU  g 

Teachers,  etc.  (FIRST  Tuesday)    ( 

Divine  Service  (Mr.  Cochrane)  do.         7  p.m. 

Temperance  and   Total   Abstinence  |  ,  Q  _  „ 

a  •  jj  >  do.  o  P.M. 

Association    ....  \ 

Wednesday. 

Young   Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  )  .,.    .       oii   «  ... 
ni       iu'      T.r-11    \  t  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Class  (Miss  Miller)  \  ' 

Annual  Meeting  of  Yearly  )  -r,  ■  ,  &,  „  .      ,  0     „ 

o     ■  a  4.u    oj  t  Brunswick  St.  School,  8  p.m. 

Society  on  the  3d        .      \  ' 

Thursday. 

Congregational  Prayer    Meeting,   Church,  11th  )    „ 

and  25th \    6  P'M> 

Bible  Class,  18th      .         .         .    Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Choir  Practising       ......        8  P.M. 

Divine  Service  (Mr.  Macleod),  )    n  T  i  on  „  , 

v    ...  "  >    Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 

commencing  on  4th         .  \  ' 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  usually  administered 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month. 
Parents  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children  are  requested 
to  see  Mr.  Macleod  on  the  evening  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day, at  7  Royal  Circus,  from  7  to  8. 

Between  the  October  and  April  Communions  there 
will  be  a  Children's  Service  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
Sabbath  of  every  month.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  bring  their  children  to  Church  on 
these  occasions.  Mr.  Macleod  will  be  glad  to  receive 
notes  of  what  is  said  from  any  of  the  young  people. 

Information  with  reference  to  Church  seats  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Beadle  at  the  Church,  or  from  Mr. 
Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street. 


A  glance  at  the  above  arrangements  will  show  that  our 
various  agencies  are  again  in  active  operation.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  these  arrangements,  and  Members 
of  the  Congregation  are  earnestly  entreated  to  consider 


how  far,  and  in  what  respect,  they  can  be  helpful  in 
promoting  the  great  objects  for  which  all  are  in  some 
measure  responsible.  There  is  no  reason,  for  instance, 
why  the  Congregational  Prayer  Meeting  should  not  be 
much  more  numerously  attended.  By  a  little  arrange- 
ment, even  business  men  might  surely  find  it  possible 
sometimes  to  be  present,  seeing  that  the  meetings  are 
only  held  fortnightly,  and  last  but  one  hour.  Then  let 
us  see  that  in  our  family  and  private  prayers  we  are 
striving  to  be  "labourers  together  with  God,"  in  the 
work  which  HE  has  given  us  to  do.  "  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  We 
say  this  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  all  outward  organisation  and  machinery,  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  fervent  and  unceasing  prayers  of 
God's  people.  ' '  Pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified. " 

With  reference  to  the  Thursday  Evening  Service  in 
Home  Lane,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  subjects  of 
the  Sunday  School  lessons  will  be  taken  up  in  order, 
as  it  is  thought  that  this  plan  may  be  helpful  to  the 
teachers,  whose  attendance,  when  at  all  possible,  is  re- 
quested. 

One  way  in  which  all  can  assist  is  by  letting  others 
know  of  any  class  or  meeting  which  is  suited  to  their 
circumstances. 

The  Minister  hopes  immediately  after  the  Communion 
to  resume  the  regular  visitation  of  the  Members.  He  is 
well  aware  how  imperfectly  he  is  able  to  overtake  this 
most  important  part  of  his  duty,  although  often  giving 
time  and  strength  to  the  performance  of  it,  which  in 
justice  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other  things.  He  begs 
that  any  case  of  urgency  may  be  intimated  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  Assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Turnbull,  30 
Royal  Circus  (Mr.  Wilson's). 

The  Alterations  on  the  Church. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  Supplement,  that  the  alterations  which  have  been 
for  some  time  in  progress,  are  approaching  completion. 
The  bringing  forward  of  the  pulpit  would  appear  to  afford 
very  general  satisfaction.  Many  hear  better  than  before  ; 
and  the  comfort  of  the  Minister  is  beyond  all  question 
immensely  increased.  He  is  brought  nearer  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  can  speak  with  much  greater  ease.  It  is 
expected  that  the  organ  will  be  complete  (except  painting 
and  decoration,  which  may  be  postponed  for  the  present) 
before  the  first,  or  at  latest,  the  second  Sabbath  of 
November.  The  Congregation  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it  tried  on  some  week-day  evening 
before  it  is  used  in  Public  Worship.  Due  intima- 
tion will  be  given  with  regard  to  this.  The  well- 
known  and  pre-eminent  reputation  of  the  builders,  and 
the  proportions   and   arrangements   of  the   instrument 
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itself,  give  us  every  ground  for  anticipating  that  it  will 
prove  a  magnificent  organ.  That  it  may  be  used  only 
as  an  A 1 1  >  to  praise,  ami  prove  really  helpful  as  such,  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Minister  and  the  Kirk-Session. 
If  rightly  used,  it  can  hardly  fail,  we  should  think,  to 
"lift  up"  this  part  of  our  worship  somewhat.  And 
should  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  he  the  result,  there 
will  indeed  he  cause  for  thankfulness.  While  we  feel 
assured  that  many  more  than  is  commonly  supposed 
now  join  in  the  singing,  no  one  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  as  hearty  or  as  united  as  it  ought  to  be,  and, 
we  trust,  will  be.  In  Mr.  Arthur  Curie,  the  Congrega- 
tion have  secured  the  service  of  a  thoroughly  trained 
musician  as  organist  and  choir-master.  For  eleven 
years  he  was  tin-  organist,  and  latterly,  organist  and 
choir-master,  in  the  St.  Augustine  Church  (lately  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander's),  and  he  conies  to  us  with  the  highest 
testimonials  from  competent  judges. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  on  which  the  organ  is  used  (of 
which  intimation  will  be  made),  there  will  be  a  SPECIAL 
COLLECTION  for  the  expense  of  the  alterations.  The 
sum  contributed  up  to  this  date  amounts  to  £1353  :  2  : 6. 
A  further  sum  of  nearly  £200  is  required.  A  few  have 
already  promised  additional  subscriptions,  IF  NECES- 
SARY, but  it  is  desirable  that  the  comparatively  small 
balance  which  remains  should  be  met  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed.  We  have  never  known  any  congre- 
gational subscription  to  which  a  larger  number  of  indivi- 
duals have  contributed.  In  all,  there  are  370  contributors, 
most  of  whom  are  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when,  two  years  ago,  we  raised  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  for  Church  Extension  in  Edinburgh  (£1344), 
the  number  of  contributors  was  93.  Again,  when, 
some  years  before  that  time,  the  Congregation  raised 
£1323  for  the  Endowment  of  the  "first  100  churches," 
the  number  of  contributors  was  only  20.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  number  of  subscribers  in  the  present  instance  is 
in  a  remarkable  degree  representative  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, and,  we  rejoice  to  say,  of  all  classes  in  the  Congrega- 
tion.    The  details  are  interesting. 
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As  there  are  still  many  who  have  not  yet  subscribed — 
and  possibly  not  a  few  wdio  may  feel  that  without  incon- 
venience they  could  add  a  little  to  their  subscriptions — 
let  us  hope  that  the  collection  now  intimated  will  be  such 
as  to  save  all  further  trouble  in  this  matter. 

Seat  Rents. 

The  Kirk-Session  will  attend  in  the  Church  on  Thurs- 
day the  18th,  and  Friday  the  19th  current,  from  2  till 
',  o'clock  I'M.;  and  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  19th, 
from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to  let  the  Sittings  to  present 
occupants  for  the  year  to  Martinmas  1881  ;  also,  on 
Friday,  tie:  26th  current,  from  2  till  4  o'clock,  to  let  any 
Sittings  not  then  retaken. 


To  prevent  crowding  and  confusion,  sitters  in  the  area 
of  the  Church  are  requested  to  take  their  Sittings  on 
Thursday  the  18th  current  (Pews  1  to  90  between  2  and 
3.30  o'clock,  and  from  9*1  to  144  between  3.30  and  5 
o'clock)  ;  and  sitters  in  the  gallery  on  Friday  the  19th 
current  (Pews  145  to  200  early  in  the  day,  and  Pews 
201  to  232  later). 

Seat-holders  will  please  bring  their  last  year's  Tickets 
with  them,  and  mark  their  addresses  thereon,  where 
there  has  been  a  change  of  residence. 

The  Kirk- Session  particularly  request  that  all  sitters 
will  retake  their  Sittings  on  Thursday  the  18th  or  Fri- 
day the  19<A,  as  sittings  not  then  retaken  will  be  held  to 
be  given  up,  and  will  be  allocated  to  other  Applicants 
on  Friday  the  26th  current. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  this  year  on  the 
rental  in  certain  parts  of  the  gallery. 

1.  In  order  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  many  appli- 
cants, the  number  of  sittings  at  3s.  per  year  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  a 
boon  to  the  Parishioners. 

2.  A  new  class  of  Sittings  has  been  introduced  at 
prices  ranging  from  4s.  to  7s.  a  year. 

3.  PARISHIONERS,  being  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES, 
taking  four  or  more  sittings  at  5s.  or  under,  will  receive  a 
deduction  of  ONE-FOURTH. 

4.  Some  of  the  pews  hitherto  let  at  the  nominal  price 
of  Is.  per  year  have  been  made  FREE  ;  while  none  (one 
pew  excepted)  have  been  raised  to  more  than  3s. 

James  Winchester,  Session-Clerk. 
Jas.  Alex.  Robertson,  Treasurer. 


Infirmary  CoUection. 

This  Collection  is  to  be  made  in  St.  Stephen's,  as  in  all 
the  Churches  of  the  city,  on  the  FOURTH  Sabbath  of 
November.  We  trust  that  the  amount  will  be  worthy 
of  us  as  a  Congregation,  and  a  fit  expression  of  the  in- 
terest which  we  feel  in  the  great  and  beneficent  institu- 
tion for  which  our  contributions  are  asked. 


St.  Stephen's  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence  Association. 


SYLLABUS— 1880-81. 


Nov. 


2. 
16. 


James  Wallace,  Esq.,  Ad- 


Charles  Kingsley. 
vocate. 

,,    30.  Tennyson's  Minor  Poems.     G.  Wemyss  Herde, 
Esq.,  M.A. 
Dec.  14.  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Rebellion 
of  1745.     Richard  Cameron,  Esq. 

„    28.  George  Tait,  Esq. 

Jan.  11.  Unwritten  History  read  by  the  Science  op 
Language.     Thomas  T.  M'Lagan,  Esq.,  M.A. 

,,    25.   Lawyers.     Colin  G.  Macrae,  Esq.,  W.S. 
Feb.    8.  Popular  Readings.     John  Macfie,  Esq. 

,,    22.  The  Economics  of  Temperance.    James  Courts, 
Esq. 
Mar.    8.  Wild  Beasts  of  Britain.   John  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

The  Meetings  are  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  8  o'clock.  All  are  in- 
vited. 


NOVEMBER    1880. 


PEEFATOEY  NOTE  AND  AEEANGEMENTS  EOE  1881. 

THE  announcements  made  this  time  last  year  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  If  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  led  to  the  postponement  of  a  few  of  the  Papers  then  promised,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  greater 
number  of  unannoimced  Articles  of  general  interest — some  of  them  by  authors  of  high  reputation — have 
been  given  to  the  public  in  this  Magazine.  So,  we  doubt  not,  will  it  be  in  1881.  While  good  and 
suitable  writing  will  continue  to  be  welcomed  from  any  quarter,  it  is  our  special  desire  that  the  best 
thought  and  most  living  piety  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  flow  through  these  pages,  and  that  some 
of  the  best  work  of  the  Church  should  be  so  set  forth  as  to  inspire  and  guide  further  Christian  effort. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  mention  now  some  of  the  arrangements  for  1881. 

Our  Sermons  will  be  a  special  series,  at  once  doctrinal  and  practical.  The  Subjects,  and  the  names 
of  the  Preachers,  will  be  announced  in  December. 

Our  leading  Story,  entitled  "DINAH'S  SOU":  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  Place  by  Accident," 
will  be  written  by  L.  B.  Walford. 

"A.  K.  H.  B."  will  contribute  a  series  of  "Essays  on  Life  and  Work." 

The  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  sends  a  Story,  "  My  Sister's  Grapes,"  and  Poems. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  Hedley  Vicars  "  will  contribute  a  series  of  Biographical  Papers. 

E.  M.  Ballantyne  will  write  for  the  Young  in  our  Children's  Page. 

"Recollections  of  my  First  Parish"  will  be  the  title  of  another  series  of  Papers. 

"  An  Old  Farm  Servant  "  will  send  us  further  Papers  for  the  Agricultural  Classes. 

Among  occasional  Contributors  we  are  promised  the  services  of  Principal  Shairp,  LL.D.  ;  Mrs. 
Stanley  Leathes;  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D. ;  David  Wingate. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  will  continue  his  Papers  on  Family  Life  and  Religion ;  and  Rev.  J. 
Robertson  of  Whittinghame  will  write  upon  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

Papers  on  "  Localities  of  the  Holy  Land  and  their  Teachings  "  will  be  furnished  by  Ministers  who 
have  visited  Palestine: — Rev.  William  Robertson,  D.D.;  Rev.  Archibald  Watson,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
J.  C.  Lees,  D.D. ;  Rev.  John  Alison,  MA. 

Short  Devotional  Meditations  and  Bible  Thoughts  will  be  furnished  by  various  Ministers. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  neither  the  Magazine,  nor  the  arrangements  for  its  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  are,  as  yet,  all  that  they  might  be.  They  trust  that  in  their  case  consciousness 
of  imperfection  will  be  an  effectual  stimulus.  That  the  Magazine  has  nevertheless  reached  its  great 
circulation  of  upwards  of  80,000  is  largely,  or  almost  wholly,  due  to  the  sympathetic  action  of  very  many 
Ministers  throughout  the  Parishes  of  Scotland,  who  have  spared  no  pains,  and  in  many  cases  incurred 
expense,  in  introducing  the  Magazine  into  their  parishes.  That  they  have  their  reward,  the  Committee 
can  well  believe ;  and  they  have  many  testimonies  to  this  effect.  But  now  they  appeal  both  to  those 
Ministers  who  have  helped  them  in  the  past,  and  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  seen  their  way  to 
encourage  this  enterprise,  to  raise  the  circulation  to 

100,000. 

With  this  increase  attained,  there  are  many  things  which  the  Committee  could  do.  Authors  could  be 
better  remunerated.  The  Illustrations  could  be  at  once  improved  if  the  Magazine  could  afford  better 
paper — without  which  the  highest  artistic  effort  is  to  some  extent  thrown  away.  Facilities  could  be 
given  for  the  transmission  of  the  Magazine  to  some  remote  localities. 

We  intimate  our  programme  thus  early,  in  order  that  Ministers  who  are  making  their  arrangements 
for  next  year  may  include  among  them  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  commenc- 
ing with  the  January  number.  Much  may  be  done,  even  by  those  who  have  already  a  good  congregational 
circulation,  if  they  will  now  seek  to  make  that  circulation  parochial,  as,  we  believe,  they  might  do  with 
great  advantage  to  the  people.  We  do  not  hide  our  flag  ;  the  General  Assembly's  name  is  on  our  title- 
page,  and  when  there  is  occasion  we  speak  as  a  Magazine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  we  believe 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  do  not  think  less  of  us  on  this  account, 
and  that  there  has  not  been  anything  in  these  pages  to  unfit  them  for  a  wide  parochial  circulation. 

Ministers  who  have  not  yet  localised  the  Magazine  by  means  of  a  Supplement  for  their  Parish  or 
District,  are  not  aware  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  means  to  awaken  interest,  and  call  forth  Congre- 
gational activity.  As  a  rule,  a  good  Supplement  more  than  doubles  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine ;  and 
it  may  be  either  monthly,  or  at  longer  intervals. 
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Sermon. 

THE  SHAMEFUL  SHAME. 
By  Rev.  William  Massok,  M.A.,  Culsalmond. 

"lam  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." — Rom.  i.  16. 
Read  also  Mark  viii.'  34  to  38. 

T^  RE  St.  Paul  penned  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
-^  he  had  already  preached  the  gospel  in  well 
nigh  all  the  most  populous  centres  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  not  yet 
visited  Rome,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  world,  the  home  of  grandeur,  of  learning, 
of  refinement,  and  (alas  !  we  may  say)  of  iniquity  ? 
Is  he  ashamed  to  speak  of  a  poor,  persecuted, 
crucified  Saviour  amid  the  magnificence,  pride,  and 
luxury  of  the  Imperial  City  1  And,  if  he  does  come, 
will  he  not  change  his  tone  somewhat  ?  will  he  not 
soften  down  the  harsher  features  of  that  system 
which  he  preached  so  uncompromisingly  in  such 
outlandish  places  as  Galatia  and  Macedonia,  so  as 
to  render  it  less  humbling  to  Roman  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  less  hostile  to  Roman  licentiousness  ? 
Thoughts  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
some  of  the  Roman  Christians  in  consequence  of 
the  apostle  having  been  so  long  of  visiting  the 
Capital.  St.  Paul  begins  his  epistle  by  scouting  such 
an  idea  as  being  utterly  foreign  to  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  was  ready,  nay,  he  was  eager,  if  God's 
providence  would  only  permit,  to  preach  the  same 
gospel  there,  which  he  had  proclaimed  "  from 
Jerusalem  all  round  unto  Illyricum."  To  proud 
patrician,  supercilious  philosopher,  giddy  votary  of 
pleasure,  he  was  ready  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  "  Oh  no,  no ;  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

They  were  brave  words  these,  as  uttered  by  St. 
PauL  It  needed  courage,  courage  of  a  high  kind, 
to  preach  the  gospel  without  a  blush  in  Rome. 
The  gospel  was  then  a  new  thing,  an  obscure  thing, 
an  unpopular  thing.  Hateful  as  the  word  "  gal- 
lows "  is  now,  it  is  not  nearly  so  hateful  as  the 
word  "  cross  "  was  in  St.  Paul's  time.  In  spite  of 
that,  too,  it  made  demands  on  the  heart  and  life 
such  as  no  other  religion  had  ever  made  before. 
"  The  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  pre- 
sent world,"  was  its  uncompromising  message.  And 
Rome  was  a  most  trying  place  wherein  to  preach 
such  a  gospel.  It  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
worldly  power,  pomp,  pride,  and  sin.  What  might 
the  apostle,  then,  expect  to  meet  with  when  he 
preached  the  gospel  at  Rome?  What  but  scorn 
and  ridicule  to  begin  with ;  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion if  he  persisted  in  pressing  this  hard  and 
humbling  evangel  ?  Just  imagine  St.  Paul  en- 
countering some  of  those  haughty,  profligate 
Romans,  with  the  gospel  of  Christ  on  his  lips. 
"  Thou  hast  a  divine  message  for  us,  hast  thou  ? 
Well,  poor  Jew,  thou  seemest  a  strange  ambassador 
to  come  from  the  immortal  gods  ;  but  out  with 


thy  message  !"  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  ye  shall  be  saved."  "Who  is  thia 
Jesus  Christ  in  whom  we  are  to  believe?"  "He 
is'  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  who,  neverthe- 
less, in  His  compassion  and  mercy,  became  man, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  Judea,  teaching  the 
people  and  going  about  doing  good."  "  And  what  be- 
came of  Him  ?"  "  He  was  rejected  and  persecuted 
by  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  finally  crucified  by 
order  of  the  Roman  Governor."  "  Believe  in  One 
who  was  crucified;  in  One  who  died  the  death 
which  we  reserve  for  the  vilest  malefactors ! 
Rather,  we  execrate  His  memory !  But  what 
manner  of  life  are  we  expected  to  lead  if  we  be- 
come the  followers  of  this  crucified  One?  Thou 
canst  not  surely  be  very  particular  on  that  score  !" 

"You    must   be   pure,   humble,    forgiving " 

"  Humble  and  forgiving !  Why !  humility  and 
forgiveness  are  the  virtues  of  slaves  and  con- 
quered Jews,  not  of  free-born  Romans,  who  are 
the  masters  of  the  world  !  Begone,  poor  fanatic, 
and  preach  thy  base  religion  to  other  races  than 
ours."  And  St.  Paul  understood  all  this  well. 
He  knew  how  the  gospel  had  been  flouted  in  less 
pretentious  places  than  Rome.  He  remembered 
how  he  himself,  not  many  years  ago,  had  revolted 
against  the  claims  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  He 
was  withal,  too,  as  we  can  readily  gather  from  his 
writings,  a  man  of  a  tremblingly  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, to  whom,  naturally,  scorn  and  derision  were 
most  painful  and  trying,  to  whom  the  love  and 
even  the  approval  of  his  fellow-men,  if  they  came 
from  a  right  spirit,  were  pleasant  as  the  summer's 
sunshine  is  to  the  grass  and  flowers.  There  was 
much,  therefore,  which  might  tempt  the  apostle 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel  at  Rome. 

But  it  is  all  so  different  with  us.  The  gospel 
has  made  itself  a  name  now.  Christianity  has 
taken  its  place,  its  veiy  enemies  being  witnesses, 
among  the  foremost  forces  in  the  world.  The  cross 
crowns  our  grandest  edifices,  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent object  in  the  sky-line  of  our  finest  cities, 
adorns  the  breasts  of  kings,  has  become  almost 
the  dominant  symbol  in  painting,  architecture,  and 
every  decorative  art.  Surely  then  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  being  ashamed  of  the  gospel  now- 
adays, at  all  events  in  a  Christian  country  such  as 
ours  !     Let  us  see. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  company  when  religion 
and  religious  people  were  treated  with  levity,  or 
when  words  unbecoming  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
were  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  when 
drunkenness,  profanity,  and  kindred  sins,  which 
crucify  the  Lord  of  glory  afresh,  were  spoken  of  as 
if  there  was  nothing  very  bad  about  them  after  all, 
or  when  the  most  worldly  views  of  life  and  motives 
of  action  were  openly  and  unblushingly  avowed ; 
and  did  you  sit  quietly  by,  the  while,  and  allow 
it  to  be  supposed,  even  when  your  conscience  was 
inwardly  tingling,  that  you  acquiesced  in  what 
was  going  on  around  you  ? 
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Have  you  ever  sought  to  dissemble  your  regard 
for  religion,  and  to  make  yourself  out  as  being  less 
thoughtful  and  serious  than  you  actually  are? 
Would  you  be  taken  somewhat  aback  did  a  neigh- 
bour, coming  suddenly  in,  find  you  reading  your 
Bible,  if  it  were  not,  indeed,  at  the  recognised 
hour  of  family  worship?  Would  you  start  up 
with  a  blush  on  your  cheek,  were  you  unexpectedly 
seen  by  some  one  down  on  your  knees  in  prayer  ? 
And,  however  earnest  you  may  be  in  church  and 
hi  your  private  devotions,  do  you  act  at  other 
times  as  if  you  almost  studied  to  disabuse  people's 
minds  of  the  idea  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
things  which  concern  your  peace  ? 

Have  you  for  some  time  had  on  your  mind  some 
Christian  duty,  which  you  feel  you  ought  to  per- 
form, but  from  the  performance  of  which  you 
always  shrink?  Perhaps  you  are  the  head  of  a 
family,  who  feel  you  ought  to  lead  the  devotions 
of  your  household.  Perhaps  you  are  a  young 
man  or  woman  sharing  rooms  with  an  ungodly 
companion,  who  tremble  inwardly  as  you  throw 
yourself  down  prayerless  night  by  night  on  your 
bed.  Perhaps  you  are  a  boy  or  girl  at  school, 
whose  conscience  reproves  you  keenly  for  never 
protesting  against  the  rrrong  words  which  greet 
your  ears.  But  you  always  hesitate  to  act  out 
your  convictions.  You  dread  having  the  finger  of 
scorn  pointed  at  you,  and  hearing  the  words,  "  Oh 
me  !  he  is  growing  pious ;  he  is  setting  up  as  a 
saint." 

Have  you  ever  heard  this,  that,  or  the  other 
earthly  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  world  eloquently 
described,  earnestly  pressed,  and,  however  deep 
your  own  personal  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
did  you  shrink  from  saying  boldly,  "Well,  all 
those  prescriptions  may  be  good  and  helpful  in 
their  way,  but  are  you  not  forgetting  the  remedy 
which  is  by  far  the  most  deep-reaching  and 
effective  of  all  ?  There  is  no  panacea  for  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  humanity  which  can,  for  a  moment, 
be  compared  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Alas  !  alas  !  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
old  shame  of  the  gospel  has  yet  disappeared  from 
the  world.  You  may  often  meet  with  it  still,  even 
among  professing  Christians,  among  men  and  women 
who  call  themselves  by  Christ's  name,  and  regularly 
compass  Christ's  Table. 

Common,  however,  as  this  sin  is,  it  is  most 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  A  time  is  coming 
when  Jesus  Christ  shall  descend  from  heaven  in 
power  and  great  glory,  and  when  you,  and  I,  and 
all  of  us,  shall  stand  before  His  judgment  throne. 
Then  will  He  be  ashamed  of  those  who  were 
ashamed  of  Him.  Then  will  He  disown  before 
His  angels  and  saints  those  who  disowned  Him 
among  their  fellow-men.  "Those,"  He  will  ex- 
claim, "  are  people  who  were  ashamed,  not  of  the 
works  of  iniquity,  but  of  Me  and  of  My  words ; 
who  blushed  to  be  seen  in  company,  not  with  the 
worldly  and  even  the  profane,  but  with  their  Lord 


and  Saviour  !  It  pains  and  grieves  Me  to  look  on 
them.     Away  with  them  from  My  presence  !" 

Is  it  any  wonder?  What  were  they  ashamed 
of?  Of  something  low,  contemptible,  shame- 
wrorthy  ?  Ah  !  they  were  ashamed  of  that  into 
whose  marvels  the  angels  delight  to  look  ;  of  that 
in  which  we  have  the  grandest  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  power  and  compassion,  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  grace ;  of  that  which  feeds  the  mind 
with  the  noblest  objects  of  thought,  and  blesses 
the  conscience  with  a  deep  and  enduring  peace; 
which  robs  death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory ;  which  peoples  the  eternal  future  for  us 
with  friendly  voices  and  welcoming  looks,  with  a 
Father's  beaming  face  and  the  kindly  grasp  of  a 
Saviour's  hand ;  which  opens  up  before  us,  at  a 
time  when  otherwise  the  horizon  of  our  destiny 
were  at  its  coldest,  and  bleakest,  and  darkest,  the 
near  prospect  of  a  land  where  "  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,"  and  where  the  days 
of  our  mourning  shall  be  ended.  True,  Jesus 
Christ  died  on  the  cross,  died  the  death  then  re- 
served for  the  vilest  malefactors ;  but,  knowing  as 
we  know,  that  He  voluntarily,  gladly  endured  that 
death  for  us,  surely  we  have  then  the  greatest  of 
all  reasons  for  loving  Him  and  for  glorying  in  His 
gospel !  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  beauti- 
ful and  adorable  as  love — self-forgetting,  self-sacri- 
ficing love ;  and  nowhere  will  you  find  such  a 
wonderful  display  of  love  as  in  the  suffering  cross 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  almost 
inexplicable,  this  shame  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  try  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  shameful 
shame,  and  to  say  rather  to  those  who  may  sneer 
at  us  for  honouring  Christ  and  His  words,  as 
David  said  to  Michal,  If  this  is  to  be  vile,  "  I  will 
yet  be  more  vile."  Let  us  try  never  to  speak  or 
look  as  if  the  gospel  were  something  to  be  apologised 
for,  or  mentioned  with  bated  breath,  but  rather  to 
speak  and  look  as  if  we  believed,  which  surely  we  do 
believe,  that  the  true,  the  right,  the  manly  thing, 
is  to  vindicate  for  it  the  supreme  place  in  men's 
hearts  and  lives.  While  we  do  not  obtrude  our 
religion,  let  us  never  conceal  it ;  while  we  avoid  all 
ostentation  and  display,  let  us  never  lower  our 
Christian  flag  before  any  one  ;  let  us  never  treat 
our  Saviour  as  people  sometimes  toreat  a  poor  rela- 
tion, whom  they  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
in  a  quiet  way,  but  whom  they  would  rather  not 
openly  recognise  before  the  world.     Amen. 

WALLYFORD. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  XI. 

NOTHING  happened  on  the  Sunday  after.  The  family 
went  to  church  as  usual,  leaving  Mrs.  Cameron 
alone  in  the  house — to  rest,  she  said,  but  the  rest  she 
took  was  not  much.  The  day  was  spent  in  watching, 
but  no  one  came.     And  on  Monday  morning,  by  the 
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oaoh,  Sirs.  Cameron  went  in  to  Edinburgh.     The 

Captain  hud  proposed  to  so  himself,  but  his  rheumatism 
and  his  wounds  were  all  the  worse  for  this  agitation,  and 
that  idea  had  been  given  up.  Isabel  walked  down  with 
her  mother  to  the  cross  road,  where  the  coach  passed  ; 
they  were  both  very  pale.  "  You  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way  for  an  instant  till  I  come  back,"  the  mother  said, 
"  not  for  an  instant,  my  darlin'.  If  he  comes  back,  be 
there  to  welcome  him.  Let  him  not  arrive  as  if  he  was 
not  looked  for,  as  if  there  was  nobody  to  care  for  him." 

"  1  will  be  there,  mother,"  Isabel  said.  This  was 
repeated,  with  a  little  difference  of  words,  two  or  three 
times  as  they  walked  down  through  the  fresh  air  of  the 
early  morning  ;  but  little  else  was  said  between  them. 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  pale,  but  she  never  had  been  more 
alert  and  strong.  Her  vigil  had  excited  her,  and 
brought  all  her  reserve  force  to  her  aid.  What  might 
happen  after  was  another  matter,  but  in  the  meantime 
she  was  strong  for  all  she  had  to  do.  There  were  one  or 
two  startled  exclamations  when  she  stepped  into  the 
coach,  and  one  benevolent  person  "  hoped  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  any  of  her  sons." 

"John  is  not  just  in  his  ordinary,"  she  replied,  "but 
nothing  serious,  I  hope  ;"  and  she  held  herself  up,  and 
talked  on  the  usual  subjects  with  an  occasional  smile, 
letting  no  one  divine  the  nature  of  her  errand.  One  of 
the  other  passengers  was  Mr.  Bruce,  the  minister,  who 
was  in  great  spirits  about  his  son.  Eob  was  coming 
home  ;  he  had  done  so  well  that  he  was  to  get  a  junior 
partnership,  and  live  either  in  London  at  the  head  office, 
or  perhaps  even  in  Edinburgh,  which  would  be  better 
still.  Mrs.  Cameron's  heart  contracted  with  a  pang  that 
was  not  envy  but  comparison.  Oh  no,  she  wished  no 
harm  to  anybody's  son  ;  but  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of 
hob  Bruce,  and  see  his  father's  beaming  countenance, 
when  she  herself  was  going  on  such  an  errand,  was  bitter  : 
how  could  it  be  but  bitter  ?  "  You'll  be  expecting  him 
home  soon  ?"  she  said,  trying  with  all  her  might  to  look 
and  also  to  feel  (poor  mother  !)  sympathetic  with  her 
friend's  joy. 

"  Oh,  very  soon  ;  he  will  be  in  London  now,"  said  the 
minister,  all  smiles.  She  smiled  too,  heroically,  and 
kept  all  her  sighing  deep  in  her  own  breast.  This  was 
the  youth  who  had  loved  Isabel  from  her  childhood.  If 
he  loved  her  still,  as  no  doubt  he  must,  for  where  was 
there  another  like  her  ?  alas  !  her  heart  was  robbed  away 
from  him.  What  wonder  if  in  her  secret  soul,  underneath 
her  smiles,  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  felt  as  if  everything  was 
against  her,  as  if  God  Himself  was  on  the  other  side. 
"All  Thy  waves  have  gone  over  me,"  she  said  in  her 
heart. 

When  she  went,  with  her  pale  face,  and  a  sort  of 
majesty  of  trouble  about  her,  to  the  banker  who  had 
known  the  family  for  years,  and  knew  all  their  affairs, 
her  errand,  though  it  was  humiliating  to  her  pride,  was 
not  difficult.  She  took  with  her  papers,  the  title-deeds 
of  their  house,  their  only  property.  "It  is  for  a  very 
urgent  occasion,"  she  said.  "The  Captain  is  not  a  man, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  to  think  little  of  debt,  or  go  into  it 
if  he  can  help  it.  You  will  see  in  his  letter  what  he 
says.  I  must  have  it  now,  without  delay,  or  I  must  go 
elsewhere. " 

"You  shall  not  go  elsewhere,"  he  said.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  after  all.  It  hurt  nothing  but  the  pride 
of  independence  in  the  old  people,  who  had  never  been 
in  debt,  and  dreaded  it  as  only  people  with  small  incomes 
dread  that  crushing  burden.  It  was  still  not  eleven 
o'clock  when  she  entered,  with  a  new  pang,  the  office 
where  she  had  gone  often  to  see  John,  and  where  his  desk 
was  the  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye.  The  other  young 
men  looked  up  curiously  to  see  a  lady  come  in,  but  the 
cashier  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  arrival.  "  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  he  said,  hurrying  to  meet  her, 
and  pronouncing  her  name  with  elaborate  distinctness, 
that  all  might  hear.  "  I  hope  your  son  is  better  this 
morning  ?" 


The  surprise  of  the  question  almost  threw  her  off  her 
guard.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  dismayed 
consciousness  of  deception,  a  quivering  of  her  lip,  which 
scarcely  permitted  her  to  say  a  word.  "  There  is  no 
difference,"  she  said  at  length. 

That  was  no  lie,  as  Johnston  impressed  upon  her  as  he 
led  her  into  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  room.  "  No  lie — hut  what 
could  you  have  said  better  if  he  had  been  at  home  in  his 
bed  with  a  sore  cold,  which  is  what  they  all  think?"  the 
cashier  said,  almost  with  a  chuckle  at  his  own  ingenuity. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  proud  woman  by  nature.  She 
had  scorned  all  these  little  arts  of  deception,  of  which  so 
many  people  think  little,  all  her  life.  "  I  think  I  would 
rather  tell  a  lie  right  out,"  she  said,  wiping  away  with 
her  tremulous  hand  a  bitter  drop  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  "than  deceive  with  words  that  are  half  true." 

"  Hoot,  mem,  hoot !"  said  Johnston,  whose  spirits  had 
risen  at  the  sight  of  the  notes  which  she  handed  to  him. 
' '  We  must  not  look  at  things  so  close.  God  be  thanked, 
we've  saved  him  whether  or  no." 

Saved  him  !  had  they  saved  him  ?  She  sat  down  in 
sheer  exhaustion  in  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  room,  where  John 
had  come  so  often  to  receive  his  directions,  and  some- 
times to  be  scolded  for  not  observing  them.  The  bare 
office  walls,  the  heavy  furniture,  desks  and  tables,  seemed 
to  turn  round  before  her  eyes  ;  now  that  her  mission  was 
accomplished  her  strength  was  failing.  The  cashier  ran 
to  a  private  cupboard  and  brought  her  a  glass  of  wine, 
but  she  waved  it  away.  "  I  could  not  touch  it,  I  could 
not  touch  it,"  she  cried.  She  was  eager  to  get  away,  but 
her  limbs  refused  to  sustain  her.  While  she  was  seated 
there  unwillingly  in  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  own  chair,  regain- 
ing her  composure,  there  was  a  sound  outside  of  some  one 
rushing  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time  —  then  a  little 
commotion  in  the  outer  office,  and  finally  the  door  of  the 
room  was  pushed  open,  and  somebody  dashed  in. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Johnston  ?"  said  an  eager  voice  ;  "are 
you  the  cashier  ?"  All  the  mists  that  had  been  gathering 
about  her  seemed  to  roll  into  one  cloud,  and  obliterate 
everything  from  Mrs.  Cameron's  sight.  Then  she  slowly 
emerged  out  of  the  darkness,  and  saw  standing  before  her 
the  active  young  figure  of  Mansfield  flushed  with  haste. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice.  "Here's 
something  from  John  Cameron — something  that — he  said 
you  would  understand  what  it  was.  I  hope  to  heaven  I 
am  not  too  late. "  Then  he  gave  a  sudden  exclamation, 
pulled  his  hat  off  his  head  hurriedly,  and  turned,  with 
a  crimson  countenance,  and  a  look  of  utter  discomfiture 
and  confusion,  to  where  John  Cameron's  mother  sat, 
looking  in  her  miseiy,  as  the  mists  cleared  off  and  she 
saw  him,  like  a  severe  and  majestic  old  queen.  She  was 
perfectly  pale  ;  she  held  herself  up  as  if  at  a  state  cere- 
monial, and  she  spoke  not  a  word,  which  made  her  state 
more  imposing  still.  "I — beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
confused.  "I — had  no  idea — I  should  find — any  one  here." 

Mrs.  Cameron  could  not  make  any  reply.  She  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  watching,  and  excitement, 
and  neither  understood  why  he  was  here  nor  what  he  had 
come  to  do.  Johnston,  with  equal  surprise,  and  a  little 
reluctance,  took  the  packet  which  the  young  man  held 
out  to  him.  He  tore  it  open  slowly,  with  a  little  tremu- 
lousness,  not  knowing  what  revelation  might  be  in  it. 
When  he  found  two  notes  for  the  same  sum  which  had 
just  been  given  Mm  by  Mrs.  Cameron  he  looked  at  them 
and  at  the  bearer  of  them  with  consternation.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  take  in  what  it  meant. 

' '  These  are — what  are  they  ?  I  don't  understand,"  he 
said. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mansfield,  half  embarrassed,  half 
haughty  ;  "  something  which  Cameron  owed  at  the  office. 
He  said  you  would  understand." 

The  cashier  gazed  with  open-mouthed  amazement  at 
this  double  restitution.  He  looked  at  the  notes  on  both 
sides,  turning  them  over  and  over  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  genuine.  "This  cannot  come,"  he  said,  "from 
the  lad  himself." 
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"  If  it  comes  from  his  friend,  what  does  that  matter — 
so  long  as  you  have  it,  and  so  long  as  I  am  in  time  ? 
Am  1  in  time?"  Mansfield] said.  All  this  while  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  been  collecting  her  faculties,  and  began  to 
regain  possession  of  herself. 

Johnston  stood  between  the  two,  holding  the  bundle 
of  soiled  Scotch  notes  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  those 
two  crisp  new  ones,  which  seemed  emblematic  in  the 
difference  between  them — the  one  payment  wrung  out 
of  poverty,  subtracted  from  the  daily  uses  of  honest 
living  ;  the  other  costing  no  sacrifice,  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  wealth.  (He  forgot  that  a  young  man  living  as 
Mansfield  did  has  never  any  superfluity,  and  that  those 
who  gratify  every  fancy  have  as  little  to  spare  as  the 
poor.)  ''  It  is  nothing  to  this  young  ne'er-do-weel,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  and  it  is  a  great  deal  to  the  old  folk. "  But 
how  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  he  did  not  know. 
The  cashier  was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  not  without  a 
little  simple  guile.  "Mrs.  Cameron,"  he  said,  "this  is 
a  question  for  you  and  not  for  me.  You  have  paid  me 
the  money,  and  here  is  this  gentleman,  whom  maybe  you 
do  not  know,  but  who  is  a  friend  of  your  son's,  and  he 
brings  it  too.  What  makes  him  put  himself  forward  I 
know  not.  But  I'm  wanted  in  the  office,  and  it's  not  a 
question  for  me  to  settle.  I  will  leave  you  and  him  to 
talk  it  over.  Anyway  all  will  be  right,  and  I  am  truly 
content." 

With  this  he  hurried  away,  not  without  an  internal 
chuckle,  leaving  the  two  face  to  face.  If  Mansfield  had 
been  introduced  into  a  lion's  den  he  would  have  been 
less  alarmed.  He  had  acted  on  an  impulse  for  good,  as 
he  acted  often  upon  impulses  for  evil,  but,  as  so  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  attempt  at  generosity  brought 
instant  punishment,  while  the  sin  in  most  cases  succeeded. 
He  stood  before  this  old  lady  abashed  and  downcast,  as 
he  would  not  have  stood  before  any  judge.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  her  eye.  But  she  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  think  upon  any  subject  but  one.  A 
sense  that  he  had  incurred  her  displeasure — she  could 
scarcely  in  her  great  trouble  remember  how — made  her 
speak  to  him  with  a  kind  of  solemnity  ;  but  that  was 
partly  due,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  excitement  and  misery 
of  her  suspense. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  reading  his  face  with  anxious  eyes, 
and  appealing  to  him  with  her  hands,  ' '  there  is  one 
thing  you  will  tell  me.  You  have  seen  my  son  ?  Where 
is  he  ?  where  is  he  ?  You  will  take  pity  upon  a  family 
worn  out  with  trouble.     Where  is  my  John  ?" 

"  Sirs.  Cameron,  I  will  tell  you  everything  I  know.  I 
have  no  idea  where  he  is.  I  met  him  on  the  railway, 
going  south,  as  they  say  here.  He  told  me  he  had  to 
leave,  and  that  this  was  wanted  at  the  office.  He  was  in 
great  distress.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  was  ashamed 
to  think  I  had  perhaps  helped  him  to  spend  it — and  you, 
who  had  received  me  so  kindly,  so  trustingly — I  could 
not  get  it  at  once,  but  here  it  is.  It  is  the  least  I  can  do, 
it  is  the  least  I  can  do  :  so  long  as  I  am  not  too  late." 

"Take  back  your  money,  Mr.  Mansfield,"  she  said. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  with  the  packet  which 
Johnston  had  given  her,  but  in  her  trembling,  which  she 
could  not  get  the  better  of,  it  dropped  from  her  fingers 
and  fell  on  the  carpet,  where  the  notes  lay,  so  valuable, 
so  worthless,  between  them.  "If  you  did  this  out  of 
friendship,  and  to  save  John,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  very 
grateful ;  but  we  can  do  what  is  needed  for  our  son 
ourselves,  his  father  and  me.     If  you  did  it  for  any  other 

motive- "  here  she  paused  and  looked  at  him,  other 

recollections  beginning  to  return  to  her.  It  was  this  he 
had  been  afraid  of.  If  she  were  to  question  him  on  the 
other  subject,  call  upon  him,  as  parents  have  a  right  to 
do,  for  explanations,  what  might  follow  ?  He  would 
have  fled  from  her  eyes  if  he  had  dared.  But  this  was 
not  what  was  in  Mrs.  Cameron's  mind.  She  had  liked 
the  young  man  who  had  claimed  her  hospitality  so 
simply,  who  had  sat  so  often  at  her  table,  whom  she  had 
trusted,  whom  she  had  begun  to  love.     Was  it  possible 


he  could  have  intended  to  injure  her  or  hers  ?  And  then 
he  had  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  her  boy.  Her  heart 
melted,  her  eyes  softened,  in  spite  of  herself.  "Have 
you  anything  else  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Mansfield  ?"  she  said. 

Now  Mansfield  was  used  to  vulgar  minds,  and  vulgar 
modes  of  cajoling  and  persuasion.  When  she  melted 
thus  he  began  to  think  she  was  like  the  rest.  His  awe 
of  her  lightened  too.  He  was  embarrassed  still,  but  he 
began  to  recover  his  courage  :  yet  in  his  confusion  and 
self-consciousness  he  scarcely  knew  what  were  the  words 
he  stammered  forth.  "I  would  ask  you — -if  I  dared — to 
— remember  me  to  the  Captain  :  and  to  Miss  Cameron," 
he  said. 

"  To  remember  you  !"  Her  face  and  her  voice  changed 
again.  Though  he  was  not  looking  at  her,  he  knew  this 
in  a  moment,  and  that  he  had  been  a  pitiful  fool  to  think 
anything  else.  He  felt  how  she  was  looking  at  him  now, 
though  he  dared  not  look  up  to  see  it,  and  felt  himself 
the  greatest  cur  in  existence,  hung  up,  as  it  were,  a 
spectacle  to  earth  and  heaven,  in  the  light  of  this  old 
woman's  eyes.  "  To  remember  you  !"  she  said,  "  is  that 
what  you  would  have  them  to  do  ? " 

Never  was  there  a  triumphant  deceiver  more  abashed 
and  confounded.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  he  said, 
crushing  his  hat  in  his  hands,  "  if  I  were  to  ask  you — to 
bid  them  forget  me,  Mrs.  Cameron." 

"  Ay,  that  would  be  better,"  she  said  sternly.  "Sir, 
I  will  ask  you  one  other  thing.  The  last  night  you  came 
to  my  house,  was  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the 
last  ?  Was  your  leaving  settled,  or  was  it  sudden  ?  Was 
it  by  your  own  will  or.other  folks'  ?  Did  you  know  when 
you  came  in  at  my  door,  when  you  sat  at  my  table,  when 
my— family  walked  out  with  you  to  see  you  on  your  way, 
did  you  know  it  was  for  the  last  time  ?  Answer  me  the 
truth.     I  have  a  right  to  that." 

"I  told  them,"  he  said,  hanging  his  head,  speaking 
low  in  self-contempt,  in  the  shame  of  having  such  an 
answer  thus  extorted  from  him  ;  "I  told  them— that  I 
was  asking  them  for  the  last  time." 

"  For  the  last  sail  in  your  boat — and  you  meant  it  to  be 
the  last  meeting,  the  last  visit  ?  Then  that  is  true  ?  Lad, 
what  deevil  possessed  you? — but  no,  no,  no,  there's  no 
deevil  like  a  self-seeking  man.  Then  that  is  true.  And 
for  half  an  hour's  pleasure,  for  a  brag  maybe,  to  tickle 
your  meeserable  vanity — no  other  reason — you  took  the 
bloom  out  of  a  young  life,  and  robbed  my  house  that  had 
taken  ye  in,  and  fed  ye,  and  cherished  ye — " 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet ;  her  eyes  were  blazing  in  their 
worn  old  sockets,  her  lips  quivering,  her  nostrils  dilated  ; 
she  lifted  her  arm  with  a  free,  bold  gesture  of  passion  like 
an  orator.  The  young  man  before  her  quailed,  he  shrank 
backwards,  and  clasped  his  hands  in  appeal.  "  No,  no, 
no  ;  don't  say  that,"  he  said  ;  "don't,  say  that !" 

"  Not  that  ?  what  was  it  then  J  Do  you  think  I  want 
you  back  ?  If  you  were  the  first  man  in  England  you 
might  ask  me  on  your  knees,  but  you  should  never  join 
hands  with  bairn  of  mine.  And  yet  you  will  take  trouble 
and  spend  money  to  save  the  other  !  Was  it  to  pay  for 
the  wanton  harm  you  have  done,  to  make  up  for  the 
insult  you  have  put  upon  us  ?  Was  that  your  meaning  ? 
You  would  pay  us — my  husband  that  has  served  his 
country,  and  me  that  have  never  turned  a  stranger  from 
my  door — for  having  profaned  our  house  and  betrayed  our 
kindness ;  was  that  your  meaning  ? "  she  said,  in  tremulous 
tones  that  seemed  to  echo  round  and  round  those  bare 
walls  unaccustomed  to  passion.  For  these  minutes 
Mansfield  had  his  fill  of  the  keen  sensation  he  loved,  but 
it  was  not  sensation  of  a  delightful  kind. 

"You  do  me  wrong,  you  do  me  wrong,"  he  cried. 
"  If  I  have  done  harm,  I  am  punished.  But  as  for  this, 
I  meant  nothing  but  to  help  one  I  had  perhaps  helped  to 
go  astray.  I  never  thought  it  would  reach  your  ears  at 
all.  I  may  have — forgotten  myself :  I  may  have — erred 
in  words  ;  but  if  I  have  done  harm,  I  am  punished. " 

"  Punished — by  an  old  woman's  tongue  ;  that  will  do 
you  little  harm,  Mr.  Mansfield.     Take  up  your  money, 
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and  go  your  ways.  1  wish  you  no  ill  ;  there  must  be  good 
in  von  as  well  as  evil,  or  you  would  not  have  done  this  ; 
hut  go  !  go  !  for  I  cannot  bide  the  sight  of  you  !"  Mrs. 
Cameron  said.  She  stood  over  him  while  he  gathered 
u[>  his  money  from  the  floor,  and,  scarlet  with  confusion 
and  anger  and  shame,  turned  and  stumbled  out,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  There  was  never  a  conquer- 
ing hero  more  ignoniiniously  dismissed.  Though  he  had 
not  allowed  it,  though  he  had  said  truly  enough  that  he 
novel  expected  it  to  reach  their  ears,  yet  the  money  for 
John  had  been  in  his  own  mind  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  wrong  to  Isabel  ;  and  now,  instead  of  that  good 
deed  to  set  against  the  evil  one,  he  had  nothing  but  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  what  was  almost  worse,  disgust.  "I 
cannot  hide  the  sight  of  you!"  said  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  a  Scotch  voice  is  capable,  and  made  all  the 
worse  by  the  fact  that  this  strange  compound  of  good 
and  evil  liked  the  old  woman  who  spoke,  the  kind  woman 
who  had  opened  her  house  to  him,  the  indignant  mother 
who  spurned  him  with  an  impatience  as  natural  as  her 
kindness.  Never  in  his  life  had  Mansfield  felt  so  small, 
so  petty,  so  poor  a  creature.  This  was  not  his  feeling  at 
all  in  ordinary  cases.  He  knew  that  people  liked  him, 
and  held  by  this  more  than  by  anything  else.  Even  his 
vices  had  been  treated  with  a  certain  respect ;  he  had 
been  begged  with  tears  to  abandon  them  or  to  make  up 
for  them,  to  clear  himself,  or  to  indemnify  others  ;  but 
never  before  had  he  and  his  compensations  and  his 
makings  up  been  swept  away  as  by  the  outstretched  arm 
of  this  old  lady,  with  loatliing  and  contempt. 

When  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Cameron  sat  down  again  in 
Mr.  Scrimgeour's  chair.  It  was  very  quiet,  though  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  Edinburgh  noises  ;  the  high  walls, 
the  lofty  roof,  the  retirement  within  the  other  office, 
where  work  was  going  on  busily  and  little  talk,  the  very 
bareness  of  the  strange  place,  calmed  her  after  all  her 
emotion.  She  sat  alone  in  the  stillness,  not  thinking 
even,  with  anguish  in  her  heart,  but  yet  a  sense  of  ex- 
haustion which  stilled  even  that.  So  far  John  was  in 
safety  ;  no  man  could  say  he  was  disgraced  ;  hut  where 
was  he  ?  How  was  she  to  lie  to  her  neighbour's  and  say 
he  was  "not  in  his  ordinary,"  as  she  had  said  that 
morning — not  lying,  yet  meaning  to  deceive  ?  But  even 
that  was  a  secondary  matter.  Where  was  he  ?  wander- 
ing despairing  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Was  he  to 
vanish  as  Willie  had  vanished,  never  to  come  back 
again  ?  Willie  was  her  firstborn.  She  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  in  what  quarter  of  the  world,  or  if  perhaps  he 
had  left  this  world  for  another.  "  If  he  is  yet  in  the  land 
of  the  living  and  in  the  place  of  hope,"  she  said,  when 
she  prayed  for  him.  Who  could  tell  where  he  was  ?  and 
now  the  youngest  son,  the  last  of  the  boys,  had  dis- 
appeared after  him  into  the  unknown.  She  sat  musing 
painfully,  yet  without  excitement,  quieted,  as  a  great 
climax  of  pain  and  excitement  quiets  for  a  little  after  the 
anguished  soul,  when  Mr.  Johnston  came  back.  He  was 
very  curious,  full  of  eagerness.  Would  she  have  had 
the  good  sense,  he  thought,  to  let  that  good-for-nothing 
pay  ?  It  would  be  well  his  part.  It  was  he  and  such  as 
he  that  had  led  poor  John  Cameron,  not  an  ill  laddie, 
never  an  ill  laddie,  off  his  feet.  It  would  be  all  they  could 
do,  him  and  the  like  of  him,  to  pay.  He  investigated 
the  table  anxiously  to  see  if  the  money  was  still  there. 

"I  expect  Mr.  Serimgeour  every  minute,"  he  said; 
"will  you  stay  and  see  him,  mem?  If  you  will  not 
stay  and  see  him,  I  can  let  you  out  another  way,  not  to 
go  through  among  these  young  men.  Be  under  no  un- 
easiness," he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "  about  Mr.  John. 
If  Mr.  Serimgeour  asks  about  his  accounts,  I'll  be  able 
to  say  they  are  all  in  order.  There  was  one  thing  he 
had  forgotten  to  enter,  I'll  say,  but  the  money  is  all 
right,  it  is  all  right.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  relief 
that  is  to  my  mind.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Cameron,  if  you  will 
i  ol  be  offended  at  my  inquiring,  I  hope  you've  let  that 
lad  pay." 

"Mr.  Johnston,  I  hope  I'm  no  hard,"  she  said.      "I 


sent  him  away  with  his  siller  faster  than  he  came.  How 
can  I  endure  the  sight  of  them  that  have  injured  my 
bairns  ?  I  wish  them  no  harm,  but  I  cannot  bide  the 
sight  of  them  ! "  she  cried. 

The  cashier  was  alarmed  by  her  vehemence  and  agita- 
tion. "  Can  I  see  you  to  where  you're  staying  ?"  he  said, 
"or  are  you  staying  in  the  town  ?  or  maybe  you  are  going 
back  by  the  coach  ?  My  wdfe  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  or  if  I  could  walk  as  far  as — any 
friends  you  may  he  staying  with " 

Mrs.  Cameron's  pride  was  touched.  "No,"  she 
said,  "  I  thank  you,  I  am  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
myself.  I  am  going  back  with  the  coach  at  one  o'clock. 
If  anything  more  is  needful,  or  if  Mr.  Serimgeour  has 
anything  to  ask  of  us,  we  will  rely  upon  you  to  let  us 
know." 

"That  I  will,  that  I  will,"  Johnston  said.  He  was 
relieved  that  the  incident  was  over,  and  to  see  her  rise 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  afraid  she  might 
faint  or  even  die.  With  her  over-fastidiousness  and  re- 
gard for  fact,  he  was  glad  she  should  not  meet  Mr. 
Serimgeour,  and  perhaps  enter  upon  compromising  ex- 
planations. "  But  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  say,"  he 
added,  leading  her  to  the  private  door,  with  a  look  of 
simple  pleasure  in  his  own  ingenuity,  "  there  will  he 
nothing,  I  have  made  it  quite  clear.  The  lads  are  all 
perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  said  that  I  had  reason  to  fear 
there  was  a  touch  of  fever  in  it,  and  that  he  had  to  be 
kept  very  quiet ;  that  was  to  prevent  any  of  them  going 
out  to  Wallyford,  as  they're  capable  of  doing,  to  inquire 
after  him  ;  a  touch  of  fever,  and  his  head  maybe  jus',  the 
least  thing  affected,  and  great  need  for  quiet.  You  will 
mind  that  this  is  what  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  he 
added,  with  again  a  little  internal  chuckle  of  satisfaction 
in  his  own  cleverness,  as  he  watched  her  go  away  ;  and 
for  her  part,  John's  mother  could  say  nothing  to  the  man 
who  had  been  so  good  to  him.  There  is  no  harder  in- 
gredient in  such  misfortunes  than  to  hear  all  the  well- 
intentioned,  kindly -meaning  things  which  our  best 
friends  say. 

At  the  cross  road  the  Captain  was  waiting  to  meet 
her,  looking  only  half  himself  without  the  young  figure 
beside  him  who  was  his  constant  companion  out  of  doors. 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  first  eager  look  his 
wife  gave  him  as  the  coach  stopped  to  set  her  down. 
Nothing  had  happened  :  the  wanderer  had  not  come  home. 
He  took  her  arm  as  they  turned  up  the  lane,  leaning 
upon  her  as  she  told  her  story.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight 
to  see  the  old  people  together,  close  clinging  arm  in  arm, 
his  old  head  bent  over  her,  both  faces  so  gray  and 
anxious,  full  of  trouble.  Slowly  they  went  along  the 
dusty  way,  she  recounting  every  word,  every  step  of  the 
progress,  he  listening  with  that  earnest  attention  which 
only  perfect  unity  gives.  Just  so  they  had  gone  through 
the  long  path  of  their  life,  with  one  intent,  one  meaning, 
one  existence  :  now  it  was  coming  sadly  to  an  end  amid 
what  clouds  and  troubles.  In  the  midst  of  her  own 
story  Mrs.  Cameron  stopped  suddenly  to  tell  the  Captain 
of  Rob  Bruce  and  his  good  fortune.  "  He  has  done  so 
well  that  he  is  coming  home,  with  a  partnership  and 
everything  in  his  favour.  He  is  to  be  in  London  or 
maybe  Edinburgh — and  oh,  but  the  minister  is  proud ! 
He  can  see  nothing  hut  sunshine  in  this  world."  Her 
heart  was  very  sore — and  she  laughed  aloud  as  with  a 
mockery  of  herself. 

"And  well  he  deserves  it,"  said  the  Captain,  pressing 
her  arm  ;  "he  was  always  a  good  lad,  always  at  his  work, 
eident  day  and  night." 

"And  what  do  we  deserve?"  she  said  with  a  bitter 
moan,  shaking  her  head  mournfully.  "Are  we  so  ill, 
so  ill,  such  bad  folk,  that  we  must  have  all  the  beatings 
of  the  storm  ?" 

"  Oh  my  dear,  my  dear  !  have  patience,"  the  Captain 
said. 

"  Have  I  not  had  patience — how  many  years,  how 
many  years  since  Willie  sank  out  of  our  sight?     Was 
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there  ever  a  bonnier  lad  or  a  kinder  ? — aye  ready  to  serve 
a  neighbour,  to  give  to  a  poor  body,  to  help  them  that 
wanted  help  ;  and  then  there  was  Tom.  He  is  safe, 
safe,  in  his  grave,  in  the  Lord's  hand,  I  humbly  hope, 
that  has  forgiven  a'  his  shortcomings  ;  and  now  my  last 
lad,  my  Johnnie.  O  William,  my  man  ! — do  you  not 
call  that  more  than  our  share,  three  out  of  six,  besides 
the  bairns  that  died  in  their  innocence  ;  do  you  no  call 
that  more  than  our  share  ? " 

The  Captain  could  not  speak  at  once  ;  his  voice  was 
choked  in  his  throat.  The  names  of  the  lost  boys  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  call 
nothing  more  than  our  share  that  God  sends.  And  we 
are  not  dead  yet,"  he  added  with  a  pathetic  smile;  "wait 
till  you  an'  me  are  at  the  end.  You  forget  one  thing, 
that  we  have  aye  been  two  to  bear  it ;  and  wait  before  you 
give  your  judgment,  till  you  and  me  are  at  the  end." 

"That  is  just  all  the  harder,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
distracted.  "  I  think  if  it  was  only  myself,  I  could 
bear  it  better  ;  but  you,  William,  that  have  brought  up 
your  bairns  to  serve  God  ;  and  this  is  all,  this  is  all  that 
has  come  of  it !  If  it  were  but  myself,  I  might  think  I 
had  made  mistakes  and  done  ill  when  I  meant  to  do  well, 
and  that  it  was  my  blame.  But  you,  that  you  should 
have  no  better  return  !  " 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Captain,  "you're  wearied  out, 
and  your  heart's  sick  with  pain  and  trouble.  You  have 
not  slept  and  you  have  not  eaten.  Na,  na,  do  not  turn 
away  as  if  that  was  nothing.  You  will  come  home  and 
take  Christian  rest,  and  thank  the  Lord  that  no  man  can 
point  a  finger  at  your  son.  And  then  we  will  wait  till 
he  comes  back.  I  have  a  great  confidence  that  he  will 
come  back,  and  soon — and  soon !  And  do  you  know,  my 
dear,"  the  old  Captain  said,  leaning  upon  her  and  draw- 
ing her  arm  close  to  his  side,  with  a  smile  of  tender 
humour,  "that  you  speak  as  if  you  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  be  without  me.  That's  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  an  old  man." 

And  he  too  laughed  softly,  with  tender  love  and 
sorrow,  with  sad  amusement  at  his  innocent  jest,  and 
the  wild  impossibility  of  the  suggestion  he  had  made. 
Thus  the  old  pair  went  home,  where  Isabel  was  on  the 
watch.  She  was  standing  by  the  gate  as  they  came  up 
the  lane,  the  sun  shining  upon  her  pretty  hair.  Her 
young  face  was  worn  and  sad,  and  her  father's  laugh 
brought  a  look  of  bewildered  surprise  into  Isabel's  face. 
It  did  not  seem  to  her  that  there  was  anything  left 
upon  earth  which  could  tempt  her  to  a  smile.  The  old 
Captain  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as  he  came  up  to 
the  gate. 

"My  bonnie  darlin',''  he  said,  "here's  your  mother 
home  again  safe  and  sound,  and  all  her  business  well 
accomplished,  and  some  news  of  your  brother  ;  if  not 
what  we  want,  at  least  better  than  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. We  cannot  live  like  this  with  the  tear  ready  to 
rise  day  and  night ;  nor  yet  for  ever  on  the  watch  with 
our  hearts  in  our  mouth  :  I  am  a  man  that  must  have  a 
smile  in  my  house,  Isabel." 

The  girl  stood  looking  at  him  vaguely  for  a  moment, 
then  threw  herself  upon  his  breast  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  youthful  tears.  "  And  so  you  shall,  and  so  you  shall, 
papa  ! "  she  cried. 

"  And,  my  bonnie  woman,"  said  the  old  Captain  turn- 
ing to  his  old  wife,  whose  hand  he  he!^,  "  we  have  had 
many  a  good  day  as  well  as  many  a  sore  day  together. 
You'll  not  tell  me  that  you  could  bear  this  or  anything 
that  is  sent  to  you  better  by  yourself  than  with  me  by 
your  side.  You'll  not  say  that  again,  my  dear,  for  it's  no 
true." 

"God  forgive  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Cameron.  "It's  no 
true  ;  it's  more  false  than  anything  that  ever  was  put  into 
words.     What  would  I  do  without  you,  my  old  man  ?" 

' '  You  will  do  without  me  when  it's  God's  will — but  no 
a  moment  sooner,"  he  said — "  no  a  moment  sooner,"  with 
his  soft  laugh  that  was  full  of  tears. 

"And  if  you  please,"  said  Marget,  looking  out  from 


the  door,  "the  dinner's  on  the  table.  It's  been  ready 
this  half-hour.  Whatever  may  have  gaen  wrang  (I'm  no 
asking ;  after  thirty  years'  service  it's  no  my  place  to  ask) 
— whatever,  I'm  saying,  may  have  gaen  wrang,  it  can  do 
nae  guid  to  waste  haillsome  meat." 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  this  exciting  day  that 
anything  was  said  to  Isabel  about  her  mother's  encounter 
with  Mansfield.  Then  it  was  the  Captain  that  spoke. 
"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  Isabel,  that  our  summer 
friend,  yon  English  lad,  had  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  get  that  money  to  save  your  brother  :  I  have  asked 
your  mother's  leave  to  tell  you.  In  her  tenderness  she 
had  a  terror  of  naming  his  name  ;  but  I  know,  my  Isabel," 
the  old  man  said,  "  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that." 

Isabel  was  greatly  startled  and  shaken.  It  was  in  the 
twilight,  when  they  were  sitting  together,  saying  little. 
Mrs.  Cameron,  much  against  her  will,  had  been  made  to 
lie  down  upon  the  little  sofa  in  the  corner.  She  was 
within  hearing,  yet  it  was  possible  that  she  did  not  hear. 
Isabel  had  listened  but  languidly  at  first,  then  had  been 
startled  into  intense  interest.  She  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  it  took  away  her  breath  and  her  self-command. 
There  was  a  pause  during  which  it  was  all  that  she  could 
do  to  struggle  with  the  convulsive  sobs  that  began  to 
heave  her  breast,  and  when  she  spoke  at  last  it  was  to 
say  only,  with  catching  breath,  "That  was  not  like  a 
summer  friend — that  was  not  like  a  summer  friend." 

"  It  is  a  mystery,  my  darlin'.  Every  man  is  a  mystery  ; 
there  is  good  in  him  and  ill,  and  God  knows  which  will 
come  uppermost  at  any  moment.  Isabel,  you  may  think 
it  was  some  chance  that  took  the  lad  away.  My  darlin', 
it  was  not  so.  His  going  was  all  planned  and  fixed  for 
the  morning  after  yon  sail  of  ours ;  that  was  his  meaning 
all  the  time." 

But  no  answer  came  to  him  out  of  the  veiling  dusk. 
Isabel  sat  still,  with  the  darkness  round,  and  fought  out 
her  battle.  Her  father  and  her  mother  were  by,  but 
they  could  give  her  no  aid.  She  had  entered  upon  her 
inheritance,  heir  to  all  those  submissions,  those  renun- 
ciations, that  brave  human  stand  against  all  betrayal, 
falsehood,  and  treachery,  all  disenchantment  and  disap- 
pointment, which  are  the  tests  to  which  a  noble  soul 
responds.  Her  time  had  come  to  show  herself  what  she 
was,  though  she  was  only  eighteen,  no  more. 

"What  is  wrong?"  said  Marget  to  Simon  as  she 
gathered  the  kitchen  fire.  "Ye  can  go  to  your  bed 
and  never  fash  your  head.  When  your  heart's  in  it,  you 
dinna  ask  what's  wrang,  you  divine.  But  you  never 
were  good  at  that,  my  lad,"  she  added  relenting.  "This 
is  what's  wrang,  a's  wrang  :  Maister  John  away,  naebody 
kens  where,  gane,  God  forgive  him,  like  his  brother  before 
him.  Oh  weel  I  mind,  weel  I  mind  !  does  the  like  of 
me  need  to  ask,  that  has  been  through  it  all?  The  light 
in  the  window  where  every  wanderer  could  see  it,  as  iar, 
as  far  as  light  will  carry — that  used  to  be  aye  kept  up  for 
years,  as  you  might  mind  as  well  as  me  if  you  took  any 
notice.  And  now  it's  a'  begun  over  again.  I've  made 
the  mistress  promise  to  go  to  her  bed  and  let  me  watch. 
And  that's  what  you'll  just  do  tae,  Simon,  my  man  :  go 
to  your  bed.  No  able  to  stand  it — me  !  Do  you  think 
I'm  naething  but  blood  and  bane  like  yoursel  ?  I'll 
stand  that,  ay,  and  twenty  times  mair.  But  gang  you  to 
your  bed,  Simon,  my  man  ;  that's  the  best  place  for  ye. 
You'll  do  yoursel  good  there,  and  biding  up  would  do 
nae  good  to  any  mortal.  And  you  ken  there's  the 
petawties  to  think  of,"  Marget  said. 

"  That's  true,  that's  true.     It's  no  the  moment  neither 
to  neglect  the  petawties,"  Simon  said. 
To  be  concluded. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  three  words  uttered  with 
charity  and  meekness  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed 
reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with  dis- 
dainful sharpness  of  wit.  But  the  manner  of  men's 
writings  must  not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the  truth,  if 
it  appear  they  have  the  truth. — Hooker. 
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By  an  Old  Collier. 
No.  Ill— 3  ©host  Stotg. 

THE  real  experience  which  forms  the  present 
paper  was  recalled  to  memory  many  years  ago 
by  an  old  miner,  for  whom  I  had,  and  have  still,  a 
very  high  esteem.  The  story  was  told  at  my  fire- 
side as  one  that  might  rank  among  the  ghost 
stories  that  formed  the  evening's  amusement.  I 
made  notes  of  it  at  the  time,  and  the  present 
writing  is  in  all  essentials  a  transcript  of  those 
notes.  The  scene  has  a  real  existence,  and  need 
hardly  be  named  fictitiously,  yet,  for  reasons  which 
seem  good,  the  colliery  shall  here  be  called  Urt- 
quhar,  and  shall  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Avon,  where  I  spent  a  few  pleasant  years. 
A  very  primitive  village  it  was  ;  quaint  in  every- 
thing. Some  of  the  houses  had  walls  of  dried 
clay,  others  of  turf— that  is,  sods  or  "  divots,"  as 
the  native  name  was — but  well  plastered  and 
whitened  with  lime,  outside  and  inside.  Others 
had  stone  walls  and  crow-gables,  with  thatching 
of  rushes  or  straw,  well  secured  with  hazel  or 
willow  wands.  Every  roof  had  its  patches  of 
many-hued  mosses;  browns  soft  and  pleasing  to 
the  eyes,  and  greens  that  could  only  be  rivalled  by 
some  sea-covered  verdure  brightened  by  a  summer 
sun.  And,  as  if  to  add  the  last  touch  of  quaint- 
ness,  almost  every  ridge  had  its  covering  of  house- 
leek  with  its  fairy  circles  and  straggling  flower- 
spikes.  It  was  what  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  find, 
an  old  colliery  village  where  the  same  families  had 
lived  and  intermarried  for  ages.  Every  dwelling 
had  its  pig-house  near  it,  and  here  and  there  were 
byres  containing  a  well-tended  cow  or  more,  while 
in  front  were  steep  garden  strips  almost  hanging 
over  the  merriest  little  burn  in  the  world,  whose 
banks  were  then  alive  with  bees,  ever  in  the 
honey-time  leaving  and  coming  to  the  hives  among 
the  garden  willows. 

"  There  had  been,"  said  my  authority,  "  a  man 
killed  in  the  pit  in  which  I  was  oversman  and  fire- 
man— the  offices  being  combined.  He  had  been 
killed  by  a  stone  which  suddenly  came  away  in 
his  working  place.  The  accident  is  one  common 
enough,  although  it  was  a  rare  one  in  that  pit — 
indeed,  accidents  of  all  kinds  were  rare,  but  their 
very  rareness  made  the  commotion  all  the  greater 
when  one  happened,  and  the  sorrow  so  much  more. 
I  well  remember  how  strong  was  the  feeling  that 
the  accident  was  the  mysterious  doing  of  Him  who 
rules  above  ;  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  True  it  was  that  had  he  been 
at  home  he  might  have  been  safe,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  at  work,  and  while  working  as  usual 
down  came  the  great  stone  suddenly,  and  without 
giving  any  warning,  doing  the  work  it  had  been  put 
there  to  do.  The  inquiry  that  was  made  about  it 
amounted  only  to  this,  that  nobody  was  to  blame. 


"  On  the  evening  of  the  man's  death,  the  manager 
of  the  works  sent  for  me,  and  after  we  had  a 
lengthened  and  sorrowful  talk  he  intimated  his 
intention  of  being  down  next  morning  and  going 
my  '  round '  along  with  me.  The  proposal  was 
an  extraordinary  one,  but,  having  110  right  to 
object,  I  only  said,  '  Very  well,'  and  went  home. 
Just  before  bed-time,  however,  my  wife  suggested 
that  probably  the  manager  thought  I  might  be 
afraid  to  go  alone,  and  that  had  made  him  propose 
to  go  with  me. 

"  '  Afraid  ?'  I  said. 

" '  Well,  eerie,'  she  said,  '  seeing  that  the  acci- 
dent was  but  to-day.' 

"  It  struck  me  as  a  very  likely  thing,  and  so  I 
went  back  to  him  and  asked  if  it  was  for  that  reason 
he  was  going  with  me.  He  admitted  that  it  was  so, 
but  on  my  assuring  him  that  I  would  neither  be 
afraid  nor  eerie,  he  said  he  would  not  come,  but  let 
me  go  alone  as  usual.  Duly,  as  my  custom  was, 
I  reached  the  pit-head  between  three  and  four  a.m. 
The  engineman,  an  old,  white-headed  man,  was 
waiting  for  me,  as  his  duty  was,  with  everything 
in  readiness.  But  instead  of,  as  on  other  mornings, 
calling  to  me  from  the  engine-house  when  I  might 
step  on  to  the  cage,  he  came  into  the  lodge  while 
I  was  getting  my  lamps  trimmed,  and  asked,  put- 
ting it  in  the  Scotch  way, '  Ye're  no  gaun  doon  your- 
sel',  are  ye  V 

"  '  Of  course,'  I  said ;  '  why  not  V 

" '  I  think,'  he  said,  '  I  wouldna  just  like  to 
gang  doon  myseP  after  what  happened  yesterday. 
However,'  he  added,  '  I'm  ready.' 

"  I  confess  that  when  he  put  it  so  before  me,  I 
did  not  just  like  to  go  down  alone.  I  did  not  feel 
half  so  brave  as  I  did  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  up  to  that  moment.  However,  when  he,  see- 
ing me  sitting  thoughtful  and  hesitating,  proposed 
to  go  for  some  one  to  accompany  me,  I  objected, 
because,  although  now  I  felt  that  a  companion 
would  be  an  excellent  thing,  yet  before  any  one 
could  be  got  ready  a  good  deal  of  time  would  be 
lost,  and  if  I  were  to  be  half  an  hour  late  the  men 
might  make  it  an  excuse  for  going  home.  '  Besides,' 
I  said,  '  what  more  need  of  company  this  morning 
than  on  any  other  morning  V 

"  '  As  ye  like,'  said  he ;  '  but  I  jaloose  ye'll  be 
eerie.' 

"  Two  minutes  afterwards  I  was  in  the  pit- 
bottom,  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  eerie.  Of  course 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  any  such  resolve 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  an  indefinite  feeling 
of  dread  within  me — a  dread  of  I  knew  not  what. 
Certainly  it  was  not  because  the  pit  was  darker 
than  usual,  or  the  way  round  longer  or  more 
dangerous.  Everything  was  the  same  as  when  I 
was  there  last  at  the  same  hour,  save  that  a  man 
had  been  killed  yesterday.  You  think,"  said  he, 
seeing  a  smile  on  my  face,  "  that  but  for  my  eerie- 
ness  I  would  not  have  had  a  ghost  story  to  tell, 
but  you  are  mistaken. 
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"Well,"  he  wont  on,  "after  doing  such  duties 
as  were  required  to  be  done  at  the  pit-bottom,  I 
passed  through  the  double  doors  and  went  along 
the  usual  way.  I  had  but  a  short  distance  to 
travel  until  I  reached  a  stable  where  a  pony  was 
stalled.  He  was  the  only  horse  in  the  pit,  and 
very  glad  he  always  was  to  see  me,  never  failing  to 
whinny  a  welcome  as  soon  as  he  heard  me.  This 
morning  he  seemed  unusually  glad  to  see  me. 
That,  of  course,  might  be  only  a  fancy  of  mine,  but 
it  was,  at  least,  creative  of  a  pleasant  feeling,  and 
caused  me  to  linger  beside  him,  giving  him  his  corn 
and  water  leisurely.  I  left  the  stable  at  last. 
After  all,  I  had  spent  but  a  few  minutes  there,  and 
soon  reached  the  first  of  a  series  of  doors  which,  for 
ventilating  purposes,  were  at  the  various  openings 
along  the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  was  an  import- 
ant door,  one  of  a  pair  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
pit  from  that  point  depended,  so  far  as  ventilation 
was  concerned.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
pressure  on  these  doors  was  very  great,  because  the 
air-courses  beyond  them  were  long  and  small,  the 
result  being  that  the  air-current — at  that  point  a 
strong  breeze — in  striving  to  get  through  these 
doors,  whistled  and  sighed  continually.  I  but 
glanced  at  the  nearest  one,  to  see  that  it  was  pro- 
perly closed,  and  passed  on ;  but  as  I  passed  on  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  sigh  that  was  not  caused 
by  the  air  striving  to  get  through  the  doorway.  I 
stopped  at  once,  but  as  I  did  so,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  one  of  the  night-shift  men  lying  there  perhaps 
asleep.  Thoughts,  you  know,  do  not  come  in  words 
but  in  flashes,  and  I  had  scarcely  stopped  till 
another  similar  flash  informed  me  that  on  that 
night  no  men  had  been  down.  I  had  not  courage 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  but  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  door.  I  again  heard  the  same  sigh — deep,  but 
continuous.  It  was,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
abstraction,  "  only  the  air  rushing  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door  after  all." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "it  could  be  nothing  else." 
"  Well,  I  will  only  say  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
it  was  only  that,  and  I  resumed  my  round,  resolving 
to  be  calm,  and  get  through  my  morning's  work ; 
but  to  summon  calmness  was  much  easier  thought 
of  than  executed.  It  is  needless  to  deny  that  I 
was  afraid,  and  although  I  used  arguments,  brief 
and  pithy,  to  assure  myself  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of — absolutely  nothing  in  the  mine 
worse  than  myself,  yet  it  was,  of  course,  only 
because  I  was  really  afraid  of  undefined  evil  in  some 
unknown  form  being  near  me,  that  I  continued  to 
assert  truths  that  had  no  force  at  the  moment.  I 
was  only  able  to  keep  out  of  that  extreme  depth  of 
terror  in  which  I  might  have  said  to  myself  in  so 
many  words,  '  An  unseen  and  evil  presence  is  near 
me,  and  may  at  any  moment  reveal  itself;'  but  I 
could  scarcely  look  straight  into  the  darkness  before 
me,  and  as  for  looking  behind,  I  could  not  have  done 
it  No  doubt,  it  was  a  very  foolish  state  of  mind 
for  any  grown-up  person  to  be  in ;  but  I  was  in  it. 


Sometimes  I  was  brave  enough  to  stop  and  direct 
my  mind  to  what  seemed  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural, of  course  finding  nothing  but  the  natural 
and  ordinary,  but  sometimes  the  proof  of  evil  near 
me  seemed  so  vivid  that  I  dared  not  stop  to  exa- 
mine, but  crawled  on  in  utter  terror." 

"  You  are  making  it  worse  than  it  really  was, 
John,"  said  I. 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  he,  "and  it  was  well  for  me 
that  I  did  not  know  what  awaited  me  farther  on. 

"  In  this  bad  state  of  mind  I  reached  what  was 
called  the  first  heading.  It  was  the  most  advanced 
face,  and  there  there  was  a  constant  issue  of  fire- 
damp from  the  fissures  of  the  seam, — bubbling, 
singing,  and  hissing  continually,  in  the  water-ooze 
all  along  the  place.  It  was  with  something  like 
joy  that  I  found  here  some  fire-damp  collected 
in  the  '  brushing,'  and  was  really  a  man  again  while 
the  work  of  clearing  it  away  lasted.  I  was  com- 
ing away,  and  had  just  put  my  head  under  the  low 
roof  to  proceed  onward,  when  I  heard  distinctly,  at 
some  distance  from  me  and  before  me,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  place  where  the  man  had  been  killed,  a 
low  mournful  sound  as  of  some  one  in  great  agony. 
No,  you  must  not  think  I  was  brave  enough  to  go 
on  with  that  cry  in  my  ear.  There  was  but  one 
human  being  in  the  pit,  I  knew,  and  therefore 
there  was  but  one  possible  conclusion  to  arrive  at. 
I  saw  once  more  the  man  under  the  stone,  and  that 
was  his  cry.  I  turned,  sought  a  way  that  I  knew 
of,  which  would  take  me  past  the  dreaded  place 
and  to  the  pit-bottom  without  turning  back. 
It  was  a  road  that  was  only  used  by  myself 
when  a  fall  in  one  of  those  advanced  headings 
prevented  me  from  getting  from  one  side  of  the 
mine  to  the  other.  In  no  other  part  of  the  pit 
was  the  roof  so  wet  as  in  that  seldom-used  by- 
way. Millions  of  minute  drops  of  water  clung  to 
the  roof  everywhere,  making  the  drift  beautiful 
with  a  rainbow  that  seemed,  and,  in  a  sense,  was, 
perpetual.  All  the  more  beautiful  it  seemed  too, 
because  the  eye  could  scarcely  at  first  detect  its 
presence  in  the  faint  reflection  of  the  light  of  the 
Davy  lamp.  But  this  byway  had  another  peculiar 
feature,  just  beyond  the  space  where  the  water- 
ooze  so  beautifully  glimmered.  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sort  of  fungus,  white  as  snow,  and  of  a 
silk  like  texture,  which  had  crept  over  the  door- 
post and  wood-work  generally  of  a  trap-door  that 
hung  there.  We  used  to  take  strangers  to  see  it, 
and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  them 
that  the  fungus  had,  in  its  growth  over  the  door, 
taken  the  rough  outline  of  an  animal  of  some  kind. 
'  Our  Bruin '  we  called  it.  Both  of  these  pecu- 
liarities I  had  forgotten,  indeed  it  was  only  when 
I  had  leisure  and  was  '  in  the  vein '  that  I  thought 
of  them,  or  stopped  to  look  at  the  faint  'bow' 
in  the  bosom  of  no  cloud.  I  entered  the  byroad, 
and  the  moment  I  did  so  I  saw  before  me  that 
faint  evanescence  in  which  we  all  know  spirits  en- 
robe themselves.     I  stood  still  as  a  stone.     The 
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lack  of  motion  in  the  hand  that  carried  the  lamp 
fixed  the  delusive  light  before  me  ;  I  gazed  at  it, 
and  sure  enough,  just  beyond  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  all  in  white,  in  a  half-stooping  posture,  with 
one  arm  hanging  down  in  a  helpless  state.  '  What 
did  I  do  V  Well,  I  stared,  I  suppose,  for  a  second 
or  two,  magnified  into  any  length  of  time,  and 
then  I  strode  angrily  towards  '  Our  Bruin.'  I  tore 
it  from  the  wood  which  it  clung  to,  and  trod  on  it, 
stamping  on  it  till  it  was  as  black  as  the  matter 
about  it,  and  then,  opening  the  door,  passed  on  a 
few  yards  farther.  Filled,  I  suppose,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Bruin,  with  new  courage,  I  turned  not 
towards  the  bottom,  but  towards  where  the  man 
had  been  killed.  Yes,  but  (it  was  no  delusion) 
close  to  the  face,  forty  yards  distant  or  so,  I  saw 
light  but  no  flame — the  illuming  caused  by  a  lamp 
but  not  the  lamp  itself,  and  sitting  on  the  pave- 
ment leaning  against  the  left  hand  building  was 
the  figure  of  a  man — the  knees  high  in  the  light 
and  the  head  drooping  between  them — the  very 
attitude  in  which  a  weary  and  thoughtful  miner 
might  be  likely  to  sit.  That  this  was  a  phantom 
light  and  a  phantom  man— an  appearance,  leaped 
upon  me,  and  I  fell  exhausted,  stunned  it  seemed 
into  unconsciousness  for  a  space  of  several  minutes." 

"What  a  length  your  imagination  had  carried 
you  !"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  said,  "this  was  no  phantom — no 
imagined  thing." 

"  What  1  No  phantom  ?  Not  an  imagined 
form  ?" 

"No." 

"  The  solution  then." 

"  It  was  only  the  manager,  after  all.  By  and 
by  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Did  I  fricht  ye  ? 
Hoots  ! '  Yes,  he  had  frightened  me  a  good  deal, 
and  yet  out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart  he  had  come 
down  and  had  chosen  to  sit  where  the  man  was 
killed,  lest  in  passing  it  I  should  be  a  little 
timorous.  So  does  man  propose  always,  but  the 
disposal  is  ever  in  other  hands.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  this  finding  of  him  in  that  particular  place 
was  but  one  of  the  many  things  that  had  over- 
strained my  nerves.  He  was  a  rough  but  withal 
a  kindly  man,  and  so,  when  he  saw  how  I  streamed 
with  sweat,  and  that  I  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
resume  my  journey,  he  exchanged  lamps  with  me, 
and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  get  down 
the  men.  But  all  the  trouble  might  have  been 
saved,  for  the  men  did  not  come  down  after  all." 

"  It  was  not  a  ghost  at  all,"  one  of  my  boys  said, 
with  an  air  of  scorn. 

"As  good  a  ghost  as  the  best  of  them,"  said 
John,  smiling. 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  daresay  the 
great  majority  of  '  ghost  stories,'  so  called,  would, 
if  properly  examined,  have  some  such  solution  as 
yours." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  John ;  and  then,  with  much 
more  earnestness  than  I   expected — "but  for  all 


that,  I  have  never  forgotten  how,  when  I  came  to 
myself,  I  seemed  to  see  through  and  beyond  the 
rough,  kind  man  who  leaned  over  me — out  and  be- 
yond the  sunshine  itself.  I  was  first  aware  of  a 
great  sigh,  a  filling  of  my  heart  with  new  life,  as 
it  were,  and  then — ah,  well,  I  was  very  glad  and 
very  grateful,  and  I  hope  I  was  none  the  worse 
of  it." 

"A  great  deal  the  better  of  it,  John,"  said  I, 
which  was  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  be  said. 

"  jjkoertfjeto,  gfterfoarfc." 

Heb.  xii.  11. 

JESUS  !  my  Friend,  my  Strength,  my  Stay  ; 
Jesus  !  my  Light  on  life's  dark  way  ; 
Jesus  !  my  Hope  and  Refuge  here  ; 
Jesus  !  my  Life  when  death  is  near. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord  !  that  I  can  take 
My  burden  up,  for  Thy  Name's  sake, 
And  find,  while  other  mercies  fail, 
Thy  Blood  and  Righteousness  prevail. 

Lord  !  Thou  hast  taught  a  wayward  heart ; 
And  I  have  learned  the  better  part ; 
To  find  in  Thee  the  only  good, 
Thy  daily  will  my  daily  food. 

How  long  I  knew  the  sunny  day, 
With  not  a  cloud  to  chill  the  way  ; 
No  sickness,  death,  or  sorrow  found 
Within  the  dear  home-circle  round  ! 

All  this  is  past.     A  single  word 
From  Thee  sufficed  to  change  it,  Lord ! 
That  happy,  cloudless  morning  light 
Hath  darkened  into  cheerless  night. 

I  murmur  not.     The  present  hour, 
To  hold  my  heart  hath  lost  its  power  ; 
The  past  in  Memory's  light  is  clear, 
The  future  glory  still  more  dear. 

This  is  Thy  gift.     My  soul  is  still ; 
Content  to  rest  in  Thy  dear  will, 
To  find  within  my  "soul  restored," 
A  humbler  faith,  a  dearer  Lord. 

The  air  is  chill ;  the  tears  are  shed  ; 

Lifj  lingers  still  beside  the  dead  ; 

But  a  strange  sunset  calm  is  nigh, 

And  heaven's  sweet  rainbow  spans  the  sky. — C. 

Cfje  happiness  of  $?eafon : 

A  Difficulty  considered. 

WE  know  very  little  of  heaven  ;  only  what  is 
revealed,  and  that  is  a  bright  centre  with  a 
faint  outline  of  the  circle  round  it.  If  the  aim  of 
the  Bible  had  been  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  even  to 
satisfy  human  longings,  it  would  have  told  much 
more.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  "  many  things  " 
which  Christ's  disciples  are  not  yet  ready  to  "  bear." 
Our  intellectual  faculties  may  be  the  subjects  of 
some  wonderful  change  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
may  experience  some  development  of  which  no 
description  could  meanwhile  give  any  idea.  This 
may  be  the  reason  of  so  little  being  told  us.  John 
xiv.-xvii.  seem  to  contain  mysterious  hints  of  a 
revelation  at  death. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HEAVEN. 


But,  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain. 
To  •■  depart"  is  "to  be  with  Christ,"  and  with 
God,  and  with  the  holy  ones.  To  be  with  the 
angels  and  the  human  redeemed,  and  with  the 
Saviour  ;  that,  we  are  told,  shall  be  our  blessed 
lot  if  we  are  believers.  Beyond  that  we  scarcely 
know  anything.     As  Baxter's  hymn  has  it : — 

"  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

It  is  also  made  very  clear  to  us  that  the  connec- 
tion between  this  life  and  that  is  in  the  Living 
Christ,  so  that  our  faith  is  not  vain,  nor  is  preach- 
ing vain.  The  Apocalypse  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
Church  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  and  always  speaks  of  Christ — the  Lamb — as 
the  centre.  Sin  and  the  struggle  with  sin  are  the 
characteristics  of  human  life  below ;  salvation  is 
the  characteristic  of  that  life  above. 

We  may  further  be  sure  that  the  personal  life 
which  we  now  have  will  continue  in  heaven.  We 
shall  be  the  same  persons  hereafter  as  here.  How 
could  the  saints  praise  the  Saviour,  if  they  did  not 
remember  the  life  of  sin  from  which  He  saved 
them  ?  Without  memory,  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
would  be  different  persons  from  what  they  were  on 
earth.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  thing  could 
be.  It  is  the  human  personality  which  is  redeemed 
and  saved  and  glorified ;  and  by  every  law  of  con- 
tinuity, as  well  as  by  many  declarations  of  Scripture, 
we  are  not  only  warranted  but  constrained  to 
believe  that  this  implies  the  believer's  remembrance 
in  heaven  of  his  experience  upon  earth. 

But  this  remembrance  implies  the  recognition 
of  others.  The  old  friends,  comrades,  counsellors, 
will  be  recognised  if  they  are  met.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  will 
not  recognise  each  other  when  they  sit  down  to- 
gether in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  David  did  not  know  his  child  again 
when  he  "  went  to  him,"  or  that  Paul  and  John  and 
Peter  did  not  know  each  other  when  they  met  after 
they  had  finished  their  course.  It  may  be  reverently 
said  that  if  we  who  are  disciples  are  ever  in  the  better 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  remember  our  past  history,  and 
recognise  those  who  were  connected  with  us  in  it. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  here  which  is  perhaps 
more  often  felt  than  expressed.  Shall  the  saints 
miss  those  whom  they  once  knew  and  loved,  but  who 
are  not  among  the  saved  ?  It  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible to  doubt  it.  The  mother  will  be  glad  when 
child  after  child  follows  her  to  the  happy  home 
from  which  they  go  no  more  out  for  ever  ;  but  can 
she  fail  to  miss  the  wanderer  and  prodigal  who 
never  joins  the  ransomed  band  ?  Can  the  wife  fail 
to  miss  the  husband  of  her  heart,  who  never  shared 
her  faith,  and  comes  not  to  her  side  in  the  Father's 
house  ?     I  cannot  believe  that  she  will  faiL 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  does  not  contra- 
dict the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  happiness 


of  heaven  is  perfect?  In  answer  I  have  to  say 
that  I  know  no  passage  in  the  Word  of  God  which 
speaks  of  happiness  as  perfect  in  a  sense  which 
excludes  this  remembrance.  In  the  Apocalypse 
we  are  told  that  there  shall  no  more  be  the  ac- 
cursed thing  (our  English  version  says  "There 
shall  be  no  more  curse "),  which  means  that  no 
pollution  shall  enter  there.  Of  those  who  have 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation  (or  persecution  of 
the  saints)  it  is  said  that  there  shall  be  "  no  more 
pain;"  which  (as  we  see  from  the  context)  means 
that  in  heaven  no  persecutor  shall  be  able  to  assail 
the  saint.  All  the  other  descriptions  of  heaven 
which  tell  of  our  being  with  Christ,  and  with  the 
Father,  and  with  the  sainted,  are  quite  consistent 
with  a  certain  regretful  remembrance  of  some  who 
are  not  there,  with  a  consciousness  of  blanks  in  the 
little  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  from  some  Chris- 
tian home  below.  I  earnestly  desire  to  submit  all 
my  meditation  to  the  Word :  of  heaven  we  only 
know  what  has  been  revealed ;  but  I  do  not  know 
any  testimony  in  Scripture  which  can  be  quoted 
against  the  position  I  venture  to  hold. 

Let  us  understand.  The  perfect  bliss  of  heaven 
is  an  enhancement  of  what  makes  the  believer's 
chief  blessedness  on  earth.  It  is  found  in  full  en- 
joying of  God ;  in  a  nearer  vision  of  His  being,  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  His  wonderful  works, 
and  a  simpler  love  of  Himself;  for  as  St.  Paul 
teaches,  we  shall  know  as  we  were  always  known ; 
and  as  St.  John  teaches,  "  We  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  There  is  happi- 
ness unspeakable,  unceasing,  eternal ;  happiness 
such  as  mortal  heart  could  never  conceive;  union 
to  Christ  close  beyond  all  our  imagining,  and  ever 
growing  closer  throughout  an  eternity  of  holy, 
happy  service  and  contemplation,  "  where  work  is 
worship  and  labour  is  rest;"  safety  from  tempta- 
tion and  the  defilement  of  sin,  which  can  only  be 
pictured  here  from  our  awful  need  of  it ;  union  in 
spirit,  and  probably  in  actual  work,  with  the  best 
of  all  ages  who  have  lived  and  conquered  in  Christ's 
strength ;  a  perfect  union  and  mutual  understanding 
with  those  who  were  dearly  beloved  in  the  human 
life  below ; — that  is  the  heaven  we  hope  for,  and 
to  that  heaven  every  Christian  shall  be  exalted. 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  "  Father,  I 
will  that  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with 
Me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  My  glory." 

If  in  any  happy  case  it  be  true  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  circle  are  joined  again,  what  blessedness 
will  be  theirs  !  What  the  poor  wanderer  (to  whom 
true  Christians  seldom  showed  kindness)  wrote  in 
Loudoun  Manse,  shows  what  his  quick  sympathy 
knew  to  be  needed  for-1  a  perfect  heaven  by  the 
members  of  that  circle  of  love  : — 

"  When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven  ; 
May  they  unite — no  wanderer  lost — 
A  family  in  heaven  !  " 1 

1  Burns  :  "  Lines  left  in  a  reverend  friend's  house." 
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But  if  not — if  the  "  hope  aud  joy  "  of  the  circle 
be  the  "-wanderer  lost" — then  all  the  rest,  the 
"  hoary  sire,"  the  "  beauteous  seraph  sister-band," 
will  ever  have,  even  in  the  glories  of  heaven,  a  re- 
membrance and  a  regret  eternal  as  their  joy.  The 
united  family  will  have  a  happier  heaven  than  the 
broken  circle ;  though  every  member  even  of  the 
broken  circle  will  have  a  joy  beyond  all  words  and 
all  imagining. 

We  find  the  suggestion  and  the  germ  of  this  in 
the  life  of  faith  below.  The  "  pilgrim  "  cannot  stay 
in  the  "  city  of  destruction,"  even  to  be  with  wife 
and  children.  He  is  happier  as  a  solitary  pilgrim, 
because  he  is  doing  right,  than  he  could  be  if  he 
tarried  amid  the  guilt  and  danger  of  his  former  days 
to  be  with  those  he  still  loves  so  dearly.  But  all 
through  his  journey  he  has  a  fond  regret  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  come  away  with  him  ;  and  though 
blessed  beyond  description  when  he  has  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  city,  will  he  not  be  happier  far 
when  his  wife  "  Christiana"  and  the  boys  and  the 
girls  come  after  him  and  join  him  in  the  golden 
streets,  and  take  up  harps  and  wear  crowns  like 
his  own  ? 

Or,  to  leave  Bunyan  and  his  allegory,  and  to 
think  of  the  present  life.  Every  believer  has  a 
keen  regret  for  those  he  loves  who  do  not  believe ; 
it  is  a  regret  which  arises  from  his  conviction  of 
the  evil  of  unbelief,  and  increases  with  his  own 
progress  in  the  spiritual  life ;  but  for  all  that,  is 
he  not  happier — infinitely  happier — in  his  believing 
life,  than  if  he  continued  in  sin  ?  His  trustful  ser- 
vice of  Christ  is  joy,  even  when  those  he  loves  do 
not  share  it ;  but  would  it  not  be  greater  joy  if 
they  were  joined  with  him  ?  And  what  is  thus 
true  of  the  believing  life  below,  may  it — must  it — 
not  hold  good  of  the  believing  life  above?  All 
happiness  is  relative  or  comparative ;  and  it  is  a 
needless  difficulty  we  make  when  we  try  to  imagine 
a  heaven  of  personal  salvation  with  no  remembrance 
that  can  cause  regret. 

Some  Christians  have  tried  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  holding  that  the  redeemed  man's 
remembrance  of  things  upon  the  earth  ceases  in 
eternity ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  means  that  he 
is  a  different  personality  from  what  he  was.  Others 
(Whately,  for  example)  hold  that  he  will  become 
superior  to  all  human  affections,  but  this  also  is  to 
make  him  cease  to  be  the  man  whom  Jesus  saved 
and  sanctified.  Others  comfort  themselves  with 
the  assurance  that  no  one  who  is  earnestly  prayed 
for  will  be  lost,  so  that  the  Christian  will  have  all 
whom  he  loves  beside  him  in  heaven  ;  but  many  of 
us  cannot  feel  that  we  can  apply  this  solution  to 
every  case.  Although  no  view  is  free  from  diffi- 
culties, that  which  we  have  stated  seems  to  be 
exposed  to  fewer  than  any  other.  And  this  is  not 
its  only  attraction.  The  glorified  saint  who  retains 
the  personality  of  his  human  life,  with  some  of  the 
sorrows,  only  with  joy  in  a  measure  unknown 
before,  is  like  the   other  blessed  spirits   in   the 


General  Assembly  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Are  we 
not  told  that  they  "  are  all  ministering  spirits,  con- 
tinually sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  are 
heirs  of  salvation"?  and,  if  so,  must  not  those 
ministers,  even  amid  the  joy  of  hastening  a  soul 
heavenwards,  be  often  grieved  with  its  falls  into 
sin  1  Are  we  not  told  that  the  Eternal  Father 
Himself  is  grieved  with  the  wickedness  of  man  ? 
And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved  and  vexed  ? 
And  that  there  "  remains  to  be  filled  up "  "  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  body," 
every  pang  being  felt  by  the  glorified  and  blessed 
Head  of  that  body  1  If  these  things  be  so,  how 
can  the  sainted  dead  be  absolutely  without  sorrow  ? 

Can  memory  fail  to  bring  a  shadow  on  the 
brightness  of  heaven's  joy  when  it  testifies  that 
one  of  the  dearly-loved  is  lost  1  It  surely  must 
be  that  across  the  eternal  brightness  this  shadow 
will  come ;  that  amid  the  eternal  joys  this  tender 
regret  will  never  leave  the  saint. 

There  are  grades  of  glory  in  heaven.  All  Chris- 
tians admit  it.  They  know  that  capacity,  developed 
by  past  service  and  past  sufferings,  will  make  these 
grades  of  glory.  But  why  not  grades  of  happiness 
also  ?  If  there  be  grades  of  happiness,  human 
relationships  will  naturally  be  among  the  causes 
that  produce  them. 

0  wicked  man  !  not  on  this  earth  only  will  you 
grieve  your  mother's  heart,  but  even  in  heaven,  and 
for  ever.  0  dutiful  children  !  you  will  raise  the 
sainted  mother  to  higher  blessedness  when  she  can 
take  you  by  the  hand,  and  reverently  say  in  her 
song  of  the  Lamb,  "  Of  those  whom  Thou  gavest 
me  I  have  lost  none."  A.  H.  Chakteeis. 


IPmng  Safomss  2Sanfes. 

By  A  Rukal  Bankek. 

HHHE  remarkable  progress  of  Savings  Banks  will 
■*-  be  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  was  opened  on  the 
Continent  in  1786,  and  in  1798  our  country  fol- 
lowed the  good  example  by  establishing  similar 
institutions.  One  Savings  Bank  alone,  in  Scotland, 
has  deposits  of  upwards  of  three  million  pounds, 
as  shown  by  its  last  published  statement. 

The  Penny  Savings  Banks  are  a  very  much  later 
outcome  of  the  system,  and,  considering  the  much 
poorer  classes  whom  they  reach,  their  progress  has 
been  no  less  rapid.  But  whilst  the  progress  of 
Penny  Banks  has  been  great,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  much  greater,  and  in  the  following  paper 
it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  before  the  readers  ot 
this  Magazine  some  considerations  which  may  have 
that  tendency. 

It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  at  the 
outset,  that  at  least  one  such  bank  ought  to  exist 
in  every  rural  parish,  and  were  the  clergymen  of 
the  neighbourhood  giving  their  names  as  trustees, 
and  using  their  influence,  the  success  of  such  in- 
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stitutions  would  be  assured.  Hitherto  the  part 
taken  by  clergymen  in  the  institution  of  Savings 
Bunks  lias  been  an  honourable  one.  The  pioneer 
of  the  movement  in  Scotland  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  who,  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  commenced  a  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parishioners ;  its  success,  both  in  a  moral  and 
monetary  sense,  being  greater  than  he  anticipated. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  at  Arbirlot,  also  found  the  Savings 
Bank  a  happy  agency  in  his  parish,  as,  to  quote 
from  his  Autobiography,  "  it  trained  up  the  young 
to  those  habits  of  foresight,  self-denial,  and  pru- 
dence which  are  handmaids  to  virtue,  and,  though 
not  religion,  are  nearly  allied  to  it  j "  and  we  all 
know  the  interest  taken  in  the  movement  by  the 
late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  and  others.  My  own 
experience  makes  me  acquainted  with  at  least  one 
district  where  the  parish  clergyman  not  only  uses 
his  influence,  but  actually  performs  the  routine 
duties  of  the  bank ;  and  such  is  its  success,  that  from 
.£20  to  £30  is  drawn  per  week,  in  sums  ranging 
from  a  penny  upwards.  Clergymen,  by  encourag- 
ing Penny  Banks,  would  be  placing  a  powerful 
agency  for  good  before  the  poorer  of  their  parish- 
ioners, and  they  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  reach 
many  hearts  and  homes  otherwise  shut  to  them. 

By  bringing  Penny  Banks  to  the  working  classes, 
we  encourage  them  to  lay  up  for  future  emergencies. 
In  rural  villages,  at  present,  a  very  demoralising 
system  is  often  followed,  of  forming  a  club,  locally 
known  as  a  "  menage,"  and  usually  conducted  by 
one  of  the  cleverer  amongst  the  wives.  The  ob- 
ject of  joining  such  a  club  is  to  obtain  goods,  or 
money,  in  the  order  determined  by  lottery,  the 
members  engaging  to  refund  the  amount  by  equal 
weekly  instalments.  This  is  the  reversal  of  the 
Savings  Bank  system,  besides  inducing  the  more 
fraudulent  to  stop  payment  after  they  have  obtained 
their  allotment.  The  system  which  the  highest 
morality  would  dictate  is  not  to  buy  goods  until  they 
can  be  paid  for,  and  this  the  Savings  Banks  help  the 
working  classes  to  do.  It  may  be  said  that  many 
of  the  poorer  amongst  working  men  cannot  save 
anything,  but  in  a  certain  sense  every  person  must 
save,  much  or  little.  The  receptacle  may  be  an 
old  stocking  or  a  chest,  or  some  quiet  corner  known 
only  to  the  depositor ;  but  the  principle  of  saving 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  settle  such  payments  as 
house  rent,  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  whatever  is  only 
required  at  more  distant  periods  than  the  daily 
necessities  of  life.  The  money  is  laid  aside,  it  may 
be  in  pennies,  and  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
whatever  special  purpose  is  in  view,  and  then 
withdrawn.  The  bank  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in 
such  transactions,  and  encourages  the  independence 
of  those  who  take  advantage  of  it. 

Penny  Savings  Banks,  amongst  other  things, 
recognise  the  difficulty  the  poor  always  have  to 
make  headway  against  their  poverty.  Once  a 
working  man  with  a  limited,  and  it  may  be,  uncer- 
tain income,  allows  himself  to  fall  into  debt,  he  has 


nothing  but  difficulty  and  discouragement  before 
him,  with  the  consequence,  in  many  cases,  of  alto- 
gether losing  heart.  Shakspeare's  advice  may  be 
here  parodied,  "  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  debt,"  as 
once  entangled  in  its  meshes,  the  chances  are  we 
become  more  and  more  hopelessly  involved.  Unless 
in  cases  where  sickness  or  other  incidental  misfor- 
tune operates,  it  is  easier  to  pay  as  one  goes,  than 
to  make  headway  afterwards.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  looking  at  two  pedestrians  bound  for  the 
same  goal,  the  one  starting  a  little  earlier  than 
the  other,  and  thus  gaining  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance. The  two  keep  walking  at  the  same  speed ; 
consequently  the  few  paces  are  always  uniformly 
maintained  between  them.  He  who  is  behind 
is  under  great  discouragement,  from  the  additional 
effort  necessary  to  overtake  his  companion,  and 
is  thereby  tempted  to  give  up  the  race.  So  with 
debt.  Once  a  sum  is  allowed  to  remain  as  a  debt, 
you  may  still  pay  for  all  that  you  purchase 
from  day  to  day,  but  you  have  never  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  are  free,  and  there  is  the 
continual  temptation  to  fall  further  into  debt  from 
sheer  want  of  heart. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  Savings 
Banks,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a  person  to 
make  a  beginning.  It  is  surprising  how  men  con- 
vince themselves — before  they  have  made  the  at- 
tempt— that  they  cannot  save  anything.  A  very 
respectable  man  acknowledged  to  me,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  when  removing  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  that  all  the  money  he  was  withdrawing 
from  the  Penny  Savings  Bank — about  £10 — would 
in  all  probability  have  been  spent  by  his  children 
in  trifles,  but  for  the  desire  to  increase  the 
bank  accounts  which  his  children  had  acquired. 
This  is  an  instance  showing  how  parents  can  foster 
habits  of  thrift  amongst  their  children. 

Another  obvious  fact  to  which  Penny  Banks 
minister,  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  small 
things.  I  would  rather  see  children — or  for  that 
matter,  grown-up  people — coming  regularly  every 
week  with  their  spare  pennies,  than  at  longer  inter- 
vals with  larger  sums,  as  thereby  the  habit  of  saving 
is  more  effectually  learned.  Where  a  depositor  per- 
sistently lodges  a  penny,  say  every  week  for  a  time, 
you  may  confidently  anticipate  that  when  opportu- 
nity offers,  the  sum  will  be  increased,  and  the  amount 
will  be  withdrawn  only  when  some  urgent  neces- 
sity arises.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  urged  by 
some  that  we  are  apt  to  make  the  poor  miserly  in 
their  habits  by  this  system.  In  most  cases  that 
would  be  a  failing  leaning  to  virtue's  side,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  sums  our  rural 
working  classes  have  at  their  command.  How 
much  has  the  rural  working  man  to  be  liberal  and 
generous  with,  even  at  the  best  1  Let  him  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  there  remains  but  Uttle 
wherewith  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  generosity.  The 
chance  of  producing  a  spirit  of  meanness  or  miser- 
liness by  encouraging  provident  habits,  is  so  small 
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that  it  may  be  safely  risked  with  the  certainty  of 
so  much  counterbalancing  good. 

Another  lesson  which  the  Penny  Banking  system 
tacitly  teaches  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  live 
within  their  means,  always  excepting  cases  when 
illness  or  other  providential  misfortune  bars  the 
way.  It  is  said  of  Franklin,  when  he  was  begin- 
ning the  world  in  very  poor  circumstances,  he  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim  that  if  his  income  amounted 
to  a  penny,  he  woidd  only  spend  the  half  of  it. 
No  doubt,  it  requires  a  strong  will  to  do  this,  but 
habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  the  more  we 
apply  the  rule  the  easier  we  find  its  application. 
The  greatest  misfortune  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty, 
and  it  is  worth  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
abject  misery.  He  who  depends  entirely  upon  his 
day's  wage  for  his  daily  subsistence  has  only  one 
day's  idleness  between  him  and  penury.  Let  even 
the  very  poorest  working  man  make  a  start  with 
the  habit  of  saving,  even  the  very  smallest  sum, 
and  he  may  find  what  many  have  found  before 
him,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  A  work- 
ing man  recently  put  the  case  very  clearly,  when 
he  said  that  if  you  wish  to  "  lay  past "  a  loaf  that 
will  not  mould  in  the  keeping,  put  threepence  in 
your  chest.  If  you  wish,  however,  to  make  the 
loaf  gather  to  it  a  little  bit  of  cheese  without 
effort  of  your  own,  then  put  your  threepence  in 
the  Savings  Bank. 

It  may  be  said  by  many  in  rural  districts,  What 
is  the  good  of  asking  us  to  put  our  small  savings 
in  a  Penny  Bank  when  there  is  none  within  our 
reach  ?  This  makes  me  bring  the  suggestion  again 
before  rural  clergymen,  who,  I  would  repeat,  should 
interest  themselves  in  establishing  such  a  bank 
where  none  now  exists.  The  requisites  to  begin 
the  work  are,  the  use  of  a  room — which  possibly 
the  Session  would  grant — the  voluntary  help  of  two 
or  three  intelligent  men  who  are  apt  at  figures, 
whose  labour  weekly  for  such  a  laudable  purpose 
would  not  exceed  two  hours, — the  names  of  a  few 
gentlemen  of  repute  and  position  to  act  as  Trustees, 
who  would  personally  stand  between  the  poor  de- 
positors and  loss,  and  who  could  in  turn,  by  simple 
means,  see  that  the  bank  was  being  honestly  con- 
ducted,— and  lastly,  the  only  other  requisite  would 
be,  say  a  sum  of  two  pounds  to  provide  the 
necessary  stationery.  This  money  could  either  be 
subscribed  by  a  few  willing  to  help  the  work,  or 
advanced  until  it  could  be  returned  from  surplus 
interest.  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  surplus 
interest,  I  may  say  that  depositors  could  be  paid 
the  same  interest  as  the  Post  Office  Bank  allows, 
viz.  a  halfpenny  for  every  pound  left  in  the  bank  a 
full  calendar  month.  This  would  allow  the  managers 
of  the  Penny  Bank  to  receive  interest  on  all  sums 
due  depositors  under  a  pound,  and  between  com- 
plete pounds,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  might 
amount  to  a  large  number  of  pounds  yielding  a 
halfpenny  per  pound  per  month  to  cover  the  outlay 
for  stationery. 


I  may  mention  that  my  experience  of  Penny 
Banks  has  been  chiefly  amongst  the  mining  classes, 
and  has  been  of  such  an  encouraging  nature  as  to 
carry  myself  and  the  other  workers  along  most 
enthusiastically.  It  is  a  standing  charge  against 
miners  that  they  are  improvident,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  truth,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  imputation.  Let  any  one,  however,  who  has 
their  interest  at  heart,  ask  himself  what  he  has 
done  in  a  practical  manner  to  remove  this  impro- 
vidence. The  outcome  of  such  a  question  may  be 
the  establishment  of  Penny  Savings  Banks  more 
extensively  in  rural  districts  ;  and  if  the  result  is  as 
successful  as  my  own  endeavour,  the  work  of  carry- 
ing on  the  bank  will  become  a  labour  of  love. 
Annbank.  Peter  Watson. 


Efje  ^iflfjtitrgate* 

A  Fable  with  a  Moral. 

"  riAW,  CAW,  CAW,"  said  an  old  rook  from  an 
^  elm  tree,  where  he  and  his  family  and  friends 
had  been  making  a  great  fuss  about  settling  them- 
selves to  rest  on  their  homeward  flight  to  the 
Rookery. 

"  I  think  it  is  extremely  rude  of  you,"  said  a 
hen-nightingale,  alighting  on  a  branch  above  them, 
"  to  make  such  hideous  noises,  just  as  my  husband 
was  trilling  the  most  exquisite  part  of  his  divine 
song." 

"  Hoity,  toity,"  said  the  old  rook,  with  his  head 
in  the  air,  and  looking  wisely  foolish,  after  the 
manner  of  rooks.  "  Hideous  noise  indeed — a  divine 
song  indeed.  There  may  be  two  opinions  on  both 
those  subjects,  my  fine  lady,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  is  she  saying  ?"  asked  three  young  rooks, 
hurrying  up  in  a  fussy,  noisy  way  to  their  great- 
grandfather ;  "  what  is  that  ridiculous  small  bird 
presuming  to  say  V 

The  hen-nightingale's  remonstrance  was  repeated, 
whereupon  all  the  rooks  fell  to  cawing  so  boister- 
ously that  the  indignant  little  brown  bird  flew 
away  in  a  tearful  condition,  even  if  tears  were 
denied  her. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  have  to  live  in  such  a  vulgar 
world,"  she  said,  as  she  rejoined  her  husband,  and 
poured  out  her  sorrows  into  his  ear.  "  It's  my 
belief  that  your  exquisite  songs  are  altogether  un- 
appreciated by  the  feathered  kind  among  whom  we 
live.  Those  chattering  jays  in  the  church-tower 
never  heed  a  moment,  however  sweetly  you  may 
be  singing." 

"  My  song  is  joy  enough  to  me,"  said  the  night- 
ingale, who  was  a  poet ;  "  besides,  I  have  admirers  ; 
each  evening,  under  these  trees,  the  village  folk 
come  to  hear  me,  and  a  sweet  girl  leans  out  of  her 
window  late  into  the  night  to  listen,  and  I  have 
heard  her  say,  '  Oh  what  exquisite  notes,  what  a 
divine  song !'" 
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"  Yes.  yes,"  said  his  mate,  "  it  is  true  ;  but  who 
are  they  i  What  do  these  poor  rustics  know  of 
such  heavenly  music  as  yours  1  A  linnet  or  a  thrush 
would  satisfy  their  untutored  ears." 

But  her  husband  had  begun  again,  and  this 
time  he  sang  of  a  wood  over  which  he  passed 
that  day.  among  which  nodded  pale  wind-flowers, 
among  deep  blue  hyacinths,  and  where  a  clear 
stream  ran  through  the  wood,  and  told  the  flowers 
how  lovely  they  were  by  reflecting  them  in  its 
clear  waters. 

His  wife  listened  open-beaked,  and  said,  "  What 
a  glorious  song  !  What  a  shame  it  should  not  be 
heard  in  courts  and  palaces,  and  by  crowned  heads  ! 
How  I  wish  you  had  a  worthier  sphere  !" 

The  nightingale  was  not  unmoved  by  his  mate's 
words.  Ambition  was  aroused  in  him,  or  rather  a 
desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  higher  class  of 
people  than  the  villagers  among  whom  he  had  been 
reared. 

So  when  his  wife  proposed  one  day  that  they 
should  move  nearer  a  great  town,  which  they  saw 
at  a  distance,  he  agreed. 

"  I  think  we  might  go  nearer,"  she  said,  as  they 
rested  on  some  elms  which  stood  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.      "  I  am  not  afraid,  if  you  are  not." 

Of  course  the  male  bird  could  not  say  he  was, 
though  he  really  felt  very  much  so ;  so  they  flew 
to  some  trees  on  Highgate  Hill. 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  he  said,  decidedly  ;  "  we 
must  really  be  prudent ;  I've  heard  dreadful  things 
about  these  great  towns.  Here,  surely,  we  shall 
get  a  refined  audience." 

"  So  they  took  up  their  abode  in  some  thick  elms 
on  Highgate  Hill,  and  that  evening  the  cock-bird 
cleared  his  throat,  chose  a  suitable  bough,  and 
began. 

"  Sing  that  song  about  the  woods,  and  the 
stream  that  mirrored  the  wind-flowers ;  it  suits 
your  voice,"  suggested  the  hen. 

And  he  began,  softly  at  first,  and  then  swelling 
out  till  his  throat  seemed  full  of  song— rich,  full, 
and  varied.  Soon  windows  were  thrown  open, 
strollers  stood  still,  and  some  went  to  fetch  others, 
untd  quite  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  listeners  was 
assembled. 

The  nightingale  sang  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  they  retired  to  rest  his  mate  said,  "  Very  well 
for  a  beginning  !  If  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  have 
many  more  another  night.  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
belonging  to  you,  dear  Cockie." 

And  Hennie  was  right.  The  elm  trees  became 
quite  a  rendezvous  those  summer  evenings,  and 
even  carriages  came  from  a  distance  and  stood  on 
the  hill  to  hear  the  beautiful  song;  while  both 
the  birds  heard  on  all  sides  such  exclamations  as 
"Beautiful  bird  !  how  exquisite !  there  is  no  song  to 
equal  it,"  and  grew  vainer  day  by  day. 

But  one  lovely  June  evening,  people  gathered  as 
usual,  and  strolled  and  waited  far  into  the  evening, 
but  in  vain.     Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  a  twitter 


or  two  from  restless  sparrows  in  their  nests,  or  the 
soft  breeze  among  the  boughs. 

"  He's  been  trapped,"  said  a  rough  man,  with  a 
laugh,  "  the  more  fool  he  for  coming  so  near  the 
chimneys." 

And  so  it  was.  Some  bird-catchers  had  been 
among  his  listeners,  and  had  been  determined  to 
secure  the  prize.  And  so  warily  had  they  spread 
their  nets  that  that  morning  they  had  caught  him 
when  out  in  search  of  a  breakfast  for  Hennie  and 
himself.  And  now  he  was  in  a  small  cage  in  the 
Seven  Dials,  beating  his  wings  and  his  head  against 
his  narrow  prison. 

And  as  for  Hennie,  she  sat  widowed  and  sad  on 
the  elm  tree  that  had  been  the  scene  of  her  hus- 
band's triumphs  for  so  many  happy  evenings. 

The  nightingale  spent  a  few  sad  weeks  in  that 
wretched  street  prison,  and  then  was  sold  to  an 
inn-keeper  at  Hendon,  and,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  Hennie  one  day  was  flying  about  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  heard  a  few  melancholy  notes 
which  reminded  her  of  the  song  about  the  wind- 
flowers,  and,  to  her  joy,  she  discovered  her  lord  in 
a  green  cage  hanging  out  of  a  public-house  window. 

What  a  sad  meeting  it  was  !  They  could  only 
kiss  through  the  wires,  and  flutter  in  vain  to  reach 
each  other.  But,  after  staying  as  long  as  she  thought 
safe,  Hennie  left  her  mate,  and  established  herself 
in  a  thicket  near  by,  so  that  she  could  often  visit 
him  ;  and  the  people  who  lived  in  the  house  often 
saw  a  small  brown  bird  on  a  laburnum  bough  which 
hung  conveniently  near,  twittering  out  a  little  low 
song,  by  which  she  told  all  her  love  and  all  her 
sympathy  to  Cockie. 

"  Oh  if  we  had  only  been  content  with  our  lowly 
friends  and  our  obscure  home,  we  should  have  been 
together  now,  and  you  would  have  been  free." 

"Yes,  Hennie  dear,  I  see  my  fault  now.  We 
should  have  been  contented.  I  was  vain  enough 
to  wish  to  shine  in  grander  spheres,  and  I  have 
suffered  for  my  folly." 

Cockie  was  too  noble  to  say  to  his  lady  bird,  "  It 
was  your  fault,  you  first  suggested  we  should  leave 
our  native  retirement ;"  but  Hennie  knew  it,  and 
mourned  all  the  more  deeply. 

That  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  cage  was 
taken  in -doors,  which  was  a  cruel  blow  to  both 
birds.  One  wet  and  cold  day  the  inn-keeper  picked 
up  a  small  brown  bird  under  the  bare  laburnum 
bough.  She  was  cold,  and  stiff,  and  dead ;  and  it 
was  poor  Hennie. 

Cockie  saw  it  brought  in,  and  heard  the  inn- 
keeper say,  "  I  believe  this  is  the  brown  bird  that 
used  to  come  so  much  in  the  summer  and  sit  on 
the  laburnum  tree,  and  -I  believe  she's  our  night- 
ingale's mate." 

Cockie  did  not  sing  another  summer ;  he  pined 
away  slowly,  and,  when  the  spring  came,  the  long- 
ing for  the  woods  and  his  dear  mate  broke  his 
heart,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cage  one  May 
morning.  M.  Stanley  Leathes. 
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Sermon, 

By  Rev.  Cornelius  Giffen,  St.  Mary's,  Edinburgh. 

"  Therefore,  ray  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmove- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." — 
1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

THIS  is  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine 
which  the  apostle  has  been  demonstrating 
throughout  this  long  and  deeply  interesting  chapter. 
The  chief  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
was  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and,  as  resulting 
from  that,  the  resurrection  of  all  who  became  "  one 
with  Him  "  by  faith.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
Church  at  Corinth  some  questioned  that  doctrine. 
Whether  it  was  that  in  embracing  their  new  faith 
they  had  not  been  able  to  separate  themselves 
thoroughly  from  old  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
apostle  here  addresses  a  Christian  community,  some 
of  whom,  at  least,  were  in  error  on  a  point  so 
momentous.  But  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  ex- 
communicate them  from  the  Christian  society.  He 
prefers  to  reason  with  them  ;  and  he  does  so  in  a 
way  that  irresistibly  carries  conviction ;  while,  to 
retain  the  assent  thus  won,  and  establish  their 
faith,  he  adds  this  exhortation,  "Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  wise  counsel,  as  much  so  for  us  as  for  those 
to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed.  For,  after 
all,  in  matters  affecting  faith,  our  circumstances 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth.  The  influences  which  imperilled  their 
faith,  or  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  were 
substantially  those  that  endanger  ours.  The  per- 
plexing questions  that  were  started  there,  the  argu- 
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ments  urged,  and  the  attacks  made  on  one  or  other 
of  "  those  things  most  surely  believed,"  were  like 
those  familiar  to  us  to-day.  I  shall  try  to  point 
out  what,  according  to  the  apostle,  is  your  true 
defence  against  such  assaults  upon  your  faith. 

Perhaps  you  will  accept  this  counsel  as  not  the 
less  opportune,  that  it  comes  to  you  near  the  close 
of  another  year,  when  we  are  all  predisposed  to 
look  back,  and  ere  entering  on  another  stage  of 
our  life-journey,  to  consider  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  us  in  the  last.  It  has  been  an  eventful 
year  to  all,  though  no  doubt  to  some  more  so 
than  to  others.  It  gave  us  opportunities  for  pro- 
gress, which  we  used  or  neglected.  It  brought  to 
us  ministries  of  light  and  counsel,  which  might 
have  made  us  wiser,  if  they  have  not  And  it  is 
going  away  from  us,  without  a  settlement  of  mo- 
mentous questions  affecting  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
which  during  it  have  come  to  the  front,  and  by 
which  men's  thoughts  have  been  greatly  agitated. 
In  view  of  all  this  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
appropriate  meditation  than  those  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  Be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

In  conducting  your  meditation  on  the  words,  my 
aim  shall  be  simply  to  consider  their  practical  bear- 
ing upon  Christian  life,  and  their  fitness,  when 
fairly  acted  out,  to  make  your  life  here  what  God 
meant  it  to  be.  They  indicate  a  spirit,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  Christian  character,  worth  the 
name.  The  "stedfast"  man,  the  man  of  faith 
"  unmoveable,"  is  the  sure  victor  over  the  world's 
tabulations.  In  spiritual  conflicts  succes?  attends 
him.  He  who  wants  courage  to  avow  his  faith 
openly,  and  to  stand  by  it  manfully,  when  occasion 
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arises,  is  not  likely  to  "endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  Christian  life,  as  pictured 
in  the  Word  of  God,  is  coloured  deeply  with 
imagery  drawn  from  the  battlefield  and  the  lists. 
It  is  a  struggle  with  "  fightings  without  and  fears 
within."  The  peace  longed  for  by  the  earnest  soul 
is  only  achieved  through  brave  endurance.  Whoso 
counts  on  a  life  of  quiet  ease  and  enjoyment — 
thinking  to  avert  conflict  by  submission,  and  the 
world's  displeasure  by  conformity  to  its  opinions 
— need  not  expect  to  realise  the  high  aim  of  a 
child  of  God.  The  gospel,  no  doubt,  offers  its 
blessings  to  all.  But  he  to  whom  they  become  a 
possession  and  a  joy  has  commonly  to  pass  through 
the  "  baptism  of  fire,"  and  win  his  rest  at  last,  amid 
the  "green  pastures"  and  by  "the  still  waters," 
which  "  make  glad  the  city  of  God,"  after  an  ex- 
perience of  sore  discouragements  and  many  perils. 
Now,  great  effort  does  much  towards  that.  But 
steady  and  persevering  effort  does  more. 

To  be  "  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,"  not 
"  tossed  to  and  fro,  or  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,"  is  the  grand  prerequisite  to  true  peace 
of  soul.  This  is  our  sure  defence  amid  the  per- 
petual conflicts  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
trials  of  life.  To  be  "  stedfast "  to  a  belief,  not 
accepted  because  it  is  conventional,  but  because  the 
soul,  under  the  living  energy  of  divine  grace,  feels 
it  to  be  true  ;  to  be  "  unmoveable  "  in  our  attach- 
ment to  a  conviction,  reached  not  without  inquiry 
and  some  battle,  it  may  be,  with  doubt ;  this  is  the 
spirit  from  which  develops  much  that  is  best  in 
spiritual  life.  It  differs  from  mere  stubbornness  or 
bigotry,  which  obstinately  clings  to  its  opinions  in 
the  face  of  all  argument.  Christian  "  stedfastness  " 
does  not  decline  inquiry,  through  fear  of  inquiry 
leading  to  scepticism.  To  be  afraid  of  search, 
afraid  of  thought,  lest  old  convictions  should  be 
disturbed,  is  not  the  part  of  strong  and  living  faith. 
He  who  has  gone  straight  to  God,  and  found  God 
for  himself — by  whom  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is 
felt  to  be  a  living  power  in  his  heart,  that  man  has 
no  fear  of  new  discoveries  of  truth,  even  though 
they  may  happen  to  dispel  some  old  ideas  fondly 
cherished.  It  is  characteristic  of  some  minds,  no 
d  ubt,  to  entertain  new  ideas  that  are  current,  and 
which  conflict  with  old  beliefs,  under  a  sort  of  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  mark  of  superior  enlighten- 
ment. Not,  perhaps,  having  any  real  doubts 
themselves,  but  aware  that  certain  great  intellects 
have  doubted  on  these  subjects,  they  rashly  venture 
on  a  field  of  perilous  speculation,  across  which  they 
are  incompetent  to  travel,  and  not  unfrequently  end 
by  losing  what  faith  they  ever  had.  This  is  surely 
neither  enlightened  nor  wise.  Be  warned  against 
that  peril.  While  opening  your  mind  frankly  to  all 
new  discoveries  of  truth,  and  thankfully  accepting 
every  fresh  ray  of  light  which  helps  to  make  God's 
loving  purpose  plainer,  stedfastly  resist  whatever 
would  trouble  your  faith  in  His  word.  So  acting, 
every   aecesaion   to  your  knowledge  will   help   to 


broaden  the  foundation  on  whicli  your  hopes  rest. 
The  range  of  your  spiritual  vision  will  expand. 
The  mysteries  of  life  will  gradually  cease  to  per- 
plex, till,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  out  of  the  depths 
of  a  confidence  that  has  struck  its  roots  into  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  being,  you  can  joyfully  affirm, 
"  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day." 

But  how  is  this  "stedfastness"  maintained? 
Mainly,  no  doubt,  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  who, 
dwelling  in  us,  makes  "  His  grace  sufficient  for  us." 
If  at  any  time  we  look  away  from  this,  as  the 
source  and  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  life,  we  shall 
both  err  and  suffer.  But  while  the  source  of  life 
and  strength  to  the  believer  is  thus  one  only,  the 
channels  through  which  these  flow  are  manifold. 
One  of  these  the  text  indicates — "  Always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  By  that,  faith  is 
confirmed  and  established.  The  man  who  "does 
God's  will,"  is  the  man  who  comes  to  "  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  The  intellectual 
difficulties  of  revelation  are  rarely  long  perplexing 
to  a  heart  that  is  busy  in  the  work  of  the  spiritual 
life.  It  is  when  Christian  men  begin  to  relax  in 
their  diligence,  and  the  heart  craves  after  earthly 
things  unduly,  that  the  way  of  salvation  begins  to 
grow  obscure,  the  courage  of  right  principle  wavers, 
and  the  shadow  of  doubt  rests  on  doctrines  once 
accepted  unhesitatingly  as  the  very  truth  of  God. 
Learn  this  lesson  well.  By  God's  arrangement,  the 
faith  undoubting,  which  fructifies  in  holy  obedience, 
draws  largely  its  strength  from  the  very  harvest 
itself  produces.  The  sure  way  to  become  "  sted- 
fast, unmoveable  "  in  the  truth,  is  to  be  "  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Note,  further,  the  kind  of  obedience  you  must 
cultivate  to  attain  the  exalted  peace  of  "  stedfast, 
unmoveable  "  faith.  "  Abounding  "  in  work.  Work 
"  always  abounding."  That  is  the  requirement. 
Not  the  mere  service  of  a  heart  that  aims  at 
rendering  just  so  much  as  may  serve  to  keep  the 
voice  of  conscience  quiet,  and  preserve  a  fair  repute 
among  men.  Not  the  worship  of  set  times  and 
holy  places  merely,  as  if  men  thought  of  trafficking 
with  the  Almighty  Father,  and  buying  His  favour 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  The  recompense  of 
perfect  confidence  in  God,  and  unmoveable  faith  in 
His  word,  will  never  gladden  a  soul  like  that. 

Is  it  not  sad  to  think  how  many  seem  content 
with  that  proof  of  faith,  who  ought  to  know  better  ? 
In  our  Christian  congregations,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  offer  their 
weekly  tribute  in  the  house  of  prayer,  appear  to  act 
as  if  they  thought  that  God's  claim  of  service  was 
met  thus.  Throughout  the  week,  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  they  are  not  conscious  of  a 
single  effort  which  has  the  Father's  honour  for  its 
object,  nor  one  brave  struggle  against  a  "  besetting 
sin,"  nor  a  sacrifice  of  self-interest  for  the  common 
good.     As  for  the  overflowing  love  of  a  grateful 
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heart,  whose  springs  the  sense  of  God's  great  love 
has  unlocked,  or  the  eager  zeal  that  burns  for 
opportunities  to  testify  its  reality,  or  the  self-forget- 
tiug  generosity  that  deals  with  what  it  has,  as 
feeling  it  to  be  a  trust — all  that  may  be  very  well 
for  a  Sabbath  meditation,  but  they  do  not  see  its 
use  in  the  hard  battle  of  life.  Oh,  brethren  !  if 
there  be  any  among  you  who  have  been  measuring 
God's  claims  thus,  and  seeking  in  that  way  to  win 
peace  for  yourselves,  no  wonder  if  you  should  be 
-  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and 
know  nothing  yet  of  the  joy  of  faith — the  joy  un- 
utterable, that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  love.  Nor 
will  it  be  otherwise  till  the  whole  plan  of  your  life 
has  been  changed,  and  "  the  work  of  the  Lord  "  has 
been  recognised  and  felt  by  you  as  the  work  of  life 
also. 

In  the  name  of  the  living  Father — of  the  gracious 
Master  whose  name  you  bear — I  summon  you  to 
this  work.  Give  Him  real  service  as  He  requires. 
The  opportunities  are  passing — passing  swiftly. 
The  dangers  are  thickening.  The  dread  ordeal, 
dread  only  to  the  unfaithful,  draweth  nigh.  "  The 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  Up  and  be 
doing.  Take  your  place  beside  the  brave  and  the 
true,  who,  in  face  of  difficulty  and  trial,  through 
good  report  and  ill,  are  battling  for  the  kingdom 
God's  Son  dwelt  with  men  to  establish ;  and  "  be 
ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord;"  and  "the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  agaiu  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

WALLYFORD. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Chapter  XII. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  exercise  patience  and  bear  a  stout 
heart  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles  :  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  happy,  to  open  our  windows  to  the  sun- 
shine, and  our  doors  to  the  soft  footsteps  of  peace  wait- 
ing to  come  in.  The  household  at  Wallyford  made  a 
brave  struggle.  After  the  night  of  her  mother's  return 
Isabel,  aided  by  a  natural  indignation,  and  still  more  by 
the  great  and  overwhelming  force  of  the  family  calamity, 
had  put  her  dreams  behind  her,  and  did  her  best  to  for- 
get the  brief  episode  in  which  all  her  conscious  life  had 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  and  concentrated.  But  even  this 
scarcely  furnished  the  smile  which  the  old  Captain  had 
called  for  as  necessary  to  his  life.  She  smiled  indeed 
with  a  heroic  effort  to  please  him  in  all  things,  but  it 
was  such  a  smile  as  moves  the  spectator  not  to  gladness 
but  tears.  The  Captain  himself  was  arrested  in  the  daily 
habits  of  his  life.  He  went  no  more  to  the  pier,  which 
had  been  his  daily  amusement,  but  took  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  lane,  trying  to  interest  himself  in  the  ripening 
of  the  corn  and  when  it  would  be  ready  for  the  shearing. 
His  heart  was  so  fresh  that  after  a  day  or  two  he  began 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  this,  and  saw  the  golden  colour 
creeping  over  the  full  ears  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  ;  but 


it  was  not  like  the  pleasure  with  which  he  watched  the 
sails  as  they  skimmed  over  the  Firth,  and  recognised 
' '  our  own  boats  "  on  their  way  out  or  in,  and  watched, 
well-pleased,  the  man-o'-war  in  the  offing.  Sometimes 
with  a  sigh  he  would  sniff  the  distant  odour  of  the  sea, 
and  long  for  his  old  seat  and  a  crack  with  Sandy  at 
the  pier  ;  but  Isabel  was  more  to  him  than  his  favourite 
walk.  And,  though  nobody  knew  what  the  story  was, 
at  the  end  of  a  week  all  the  parish  had  found  out  that, 
as  respected  John  Cameron,  something  was  wrong.  He 
had  not  passed  the  roadside  cottages  for  two  or  three 
Saturdays  ;  he  had  not  been  seen  at  the  kirk.  And 
signs  of  agitation  soon  became  visible  about  the  house 
itself.  Even  the  fishwives  noted  that  when  they  knocked 
at  the  door  the  mistress  herself  or  Miss  Eesabell  would 
come  with  an  anxious  gaze,  before  Marget  could  get 
round  from  the  kitchen.  "  Wha  are  they  aye  looking 
for?"  the  women  said.  They  did  not  know,  but  they 
divined  like  Marget  herself. 

And  as  for  Mrs.  Cameron,  not  all  her  resolution,  not 
all  her  desire  to  preserve  her  husband  in  that  serenity 
which  was  congenial  to  him,  and  which  sometimes 
seemed  the  only  earthly  anchor  to  hold  by,  and  some- 
times an  aggravation  unspeakable  of  all  her  griefs,  could 
give  composure  to  her  anxious  soul.  When  her  husband 
adjured  her  to  trust  in  God,  she  would  answer,  "Oh 
ay,  oh  ay,  William,  I  trust  in  Him  :  but  who  can  tell 
whether  it  may  be  His  pleasure  I  should  ever  see  my 
laddie  again  ?  I'm  no  rebelling.  I'm  no  rebelling.  If 
that's  His  pleasure,  no  doubt  we'll  submit,  you  and  me  ; 
but  you'll  no  say  it's  a  happy  thought." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  Captain,  "there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  just  to  trust — He  knows  best — and  to  pray." 

"Oh  ay,  William,  oh  ay,"  Mrs.  Cameron  repeated; 
"  you  have  aye  bidden  me  to  be  reasonable.  If  I  thought 
the  Lord  did  not  know  best  I  would  have  more  comfort, 
I  would  weary  Him  day  and  night  like  yon  woman  in 
the  Scriptures  :  and  so  I  do  !  and  so  I  do  ! "  cried  the 
poor  mother  ;  "  but  aye  there  comes  this  thought,  and 
chills  the  very  heart  in  my  bosom.  What  if  He  that 
knows  best  should  think  it  best  that  I  never  should  see 
my  laddie  again  ?  I'm  no  rebelling.  I'll  submit  as 
we've  aye  submitted,  but  I  canna  be  happy  in  it,  William. 
If  I  thought  He  had  no  mind  of  His  own,  but  would 
just  be  persuaded  if  I  cried  and  cried,  oh  but  I  would 
cry  day  and  night  (and  so  I  do  !  and  so  I  do  !),  and  I 
would  get  more  comfort  in  it.  But,  seeing  that  the  Lord 
knows  best,  how  is  He  to  be  over-persuaded  by  me  pray- 
ing ?  It's  tlwX  that  makes  my  heart  like  lead  in  my 
breast. " 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it's  true  that  you  say  ; 
but,  when  all's  done,  it  was  Him  Himsel'  that  told  that 
story  of  the  widow  woman.  And  how  can  you  help  it 
but  pray  ?  You  can  speak  of  nothing  else  to  me — your 
weak  man,  as  helpless  as  yourself ;  and  what  could  you 
say  to  the  Lord  but  what's  in  your  heart  ?  I'm  not 
supposing,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "that  you're  thinking 
of  breaking  with  the  Lord,  and  saying  nothing  to  Him 
more  ;  and  how  can  you  help  it,  my  bonnie  woman  ? 
You  must  speak  of  your  bairn  to  Him,  and  that's  pray- 
ing ;  maybe  He'll  find  some  wonderful  way  of  reconciling 
the  two  ;  but  as  for  crying  to  Him  night  and  day- " 

"  I  canna  help  it.  I  canna  help  it  !"  she  said  ;  "but 
I'm  no  so  heavenly  minded  as  you,  my  old  man.  To 
think  the  Lord  wiU  just  do  for  the  best,  whatever  I  say 
to  Him,  gives  me  a  chill  at  my  very  heart. " 

The  Captain  shook  his  old  white  head,  but  what  could 
he  reply  ?  At  seventy-five,  with  his  rheumatism  and  the 
stinging  of  his  old  wounds,  and  his  heavy  heart,  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  carry  that  white  head  high,  and  keep 
his  heart  fixed,  not  perhaps  like  him  who  stands  fast, 
fearing  no  evil  tidings  ;  he  feared  them,  but  he  did  not 
fear  to  be  overwhelmed  by  them.  And  then  he  was 
old,  earth  slipping  from  his  uncertain  feet,  and  the  better 
country  so  near  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  soothe  his 
old  companion  with  his  tender  voice,  and  smile  upon 
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her  with  liis  serene  countenance,  and  talk  to  her  of 
gentle,  common,  everyday  things,  though  his  heart  was 
as  lull  as  hers  of  the  one  subject.  While  this  was  going 
on  a  miracle  was  happening  between  them  which  neither 
of  them  noted.  Isabel,  a  fanciful  girl,  a  child  but 
yesterday,  perhaps,  if  nothing  had  happpened,  a'narrowed, 
embittered,  injured  soul  to-morrow,  grew  out  of  those 
swaddling  bands  of  personal  sorrow,  and  burst  into  life 
like  a  great  majestic  flower,  like  one  of  the  noble  lilies 
in  the  borders,  lifting  to  heaven  the  best  return  for  all 
its  bounties,  the  breath  of  fragrance,  the  soul  of  beauty. 
She  threw  her  little  grief  (which,  after  all,  was  not  a 
little  grief)  behind  her,  like  the  husk  of  the  blossom, 
with  a  half  contempt,  which  yet  was  not  contempt,  for 
the  pang  which  was  only  her  own,  and  grew  a  woman 
in  an  hour.  The  father  and  the  mother  felt  the  new 
support  and  consolation,  but  they  did  not,  absorbed  in 
their  sorrow,  perceive  what  it  was  from  which  these 
blessings  came.  God  worked  this  miracle  for  them  all 
silently,  and  they  did  not  find  it  out;  their  eyes  being 
fixed  upon  that  other  miracle  that  all  their  prayers  de- 
manded, but  which  never  came. 

In  this  silence  the  days  went  on — how  many  of  them, 
how  few  of  them,  all  wrapped  in  one  monotony  of  watch- 
ing, no  one  could  tell — though  Mrs.  Cameron  kept  an 
exact  account,  and  would  say  to  herself  with  anguish, 
' '  Another  week,  and  no  word  !  another  day,  and  no 
word  !"  but  the  weeks  were  like  years,  and  the  interval 
one  long,  slow  eternity,  without  beginning  or  end. 
There  are  few  houses  that  do  not  know,  in  some  measure, 
what  suspense  of  this  kind  is.  Perhaps  it  is  for  life  or 
death,  and  no  one  can  tell  on  what  dreadful  day  the 
letter  may  arrive,  or  the  telegram,  saying  that,  among 
strangers  far  away,  over  land  and  sea,  the  uncertainty  is 
over,  and  the  boy  will  come  back  no  more.  But  worst 
of  all  it  is  to  know  that  somewhere,  somewhere  in  the 
vast  unknown  of  the  world,  wandering,  sinning,  suffer- 
ing, there  is  one  whose  room  is  all  decked  and  garnished, 
the  chair  put  ready,  the  table  spread,  protection  and 
forgiveness  and  love  all  waiting,  but  who  does  not  come. 
"To  serve  and  not  to  please,  to  wait  and  no  one  comes," 
say  the  Italians,  are  things  that  kill.  This  helplessness 
and  impotence  that  make  the  soul  sick,  the  horrible 
blank  of  not  knowing,  the  groping  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  the  sense  that  when  the  wind  blows  and  the  storm 
rages,  he,  or  still  worse  she,  may  be  out  in  it  whom  we 
would  shield  with  our  very  hearts  :  and  when  it  is  bitter 
cold  may  be  exposed  to  it,  and  when  it  is  night  may 
be  stumbling  somewhere  in  the  dark,  far  from  light  or 
shelter.  Why  should  I  dwell  upon  it  ?  half  the  world 
knows  something  of  that  vigil.  The  worst  of  it  at 
Wallyford  was  that  it  was  all  a  repetition,  and  had  been 
gone  over  before,  and  faded  into  use  and  wont,  so  that 
for  years  every  unusual  sound  at  night  had  seemed  to 
be  Willie  coming  home.  Willie  had  become  a  forgotten 
word  while  the  younger  ones  grew  up,  except  in  his 
parents'  hearts,  but  in  this  renewal  of  anguish  they 
could  talk  of  him  again.  Was  he  living?  or  was  he 
dead  ?  no  one  could  tell. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  in  all  this  trouble  no 
special  appeal  had  been  made  to  Charley  in  Glasgow, 
who  was  so  well-doing  and  gave  no  anxiety  to  any  one. 
He  had  been  told  of  it,  of  course,  by  letter,  and  he  was 
very  sorry,  and  glad  that  his  father  and  mother  had 
taken  such  summary  measures  "to  save  his  character." 
"He  will  have  no  money,"  Charley  wrote,  "and  no 
doubt  you  will  hear  from  him  soon."  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual addition  to  the  trouble  of  highly  sensitive  people 
that  there  should  be  a  cuckoo's  egg  among  their  brood,  a 
stolid  and  steady-going  soul  to  whom  their  feelings  are 
foolishness,  and  who  puts  them  down  summarily  as 
exaggerated  and  theatrical.  The  prosperous  Camerons 
were  both  of  this  type.  "If  my  mother  would  but  let 
the  boys  alone,  they  would  do  quite  well,"  Agnes  said, 
who  was  out  in  India,  and  thought  herself  a  great  deal 
more  experienced  than  her  parents.     And  Charley  was 


also  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  pity  his  father  and 
mother  could  not  take  things  as  they  came.  "He'll 
soon  come  home  if  you  just  leave  him  to  himself,"  Charley 
wrote,  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  said  all  that  could  have 
been  required  of  him.  And  the  Captain  would  laugh  at 
this,  seeing  the  humour  of  it,  and  bidding  his  wife  not 
seek  for  a  silk  purse — "  where  it  was  not  to  be  found,"  he 
would  end  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  severe.  Mrs.  Cameron 
did  not  see  the  joke,  but  this  was  how  it  was  that  Charley 
was  not  further  referred  to.  He  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  old  people,  but  there  were  many  occasions  on  which 
they  might  show  more  sense,  and  take  what  happened 
much  more  composedly,  he  thought,  at  their  age. 

And  so  the  days  went  on.  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  had  been 
a  comely  woman  with  a  matronly  fulness  when  this  story 
began,  changed  in  her  aspect  week  by  week.  The  soft- 
ness of  her  countenance  wore  away.  She  grew  thin  and 
haggard,  with  anxious  eyes  interrogating  everything — ■ 
the  empty  road,  and  the  vacant  rooms,  and  every  face 
that  came  before  her.  There  is  a  description  in  Words- 
worth's "Excursion"  (which  people  are  forgetting  now- 
adays), of  a  long  waiting  and  watching  like  this,  such,  I 
think,  as  never  was  put  into  human  words  before  or 
since.  It  is  of  a  woman  whose  husband  has  enlisted 
and  left  her,  and  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  if  he  is 
living  or  dead. 

"  I  have  heard 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day, 
And  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade  and  look  abroad.     On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sat :  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     For  on  that  path 
Now  faint,  the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  gray  line, 
There  to  and  fro  she  paced  through  many  a  day. 


And  by  yon  gate 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road  she  often  stood, 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully." 

This  was  how  Mrs.  Cameron  lived.  She  would  go  to 
the  gate  a  hundred  times  in  a  day,  and  rise  from  her  bed 
a  hundred  times  in  the  night,  to  steal  to  the  window 
where  her  light  was  burning  and  gaze  out  into  the  dark, 
or  into  the  starlight,  for  somebody  that  might  be  coming ; 
but  nobody  ever  came. 

The  autumn  was  coming  on  and  the  days  growing 
short,  when  one  Saturday  evening,  when  all  was  quiet, 
the  gate  was  heard  to  open  with  that  familiar  click,  and 
steps  sounded  on  the  gravel  outside.  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  where  they  made  her  rest  in  spite  of 
herself,  waiting  till  Marget  and  Simon  came  upstairs  to 
prayers.  She  would  have  flung  herself  off  the  sofa  to  go 
to  the  staircase  window  with  that  spring  of  hope  which 
always  inspired  her  at  every  new  sound,  though  it  was 
hope  that  was  almost  despair.  "No,  no,  it's  a  heavy 
foot  and  an  old  foot ;  I  know  it's  not  him,"  she  said, 
as  Isabel  knelt  by  her  side,  imploring  her  to  keep  still. 
"  I  know  it's  not  him,"  but  it  was  always  possible  that 
it  might  be  John,  however  unlikely,  and  they  all  listened 
with  indescribable  anxiety,  while  Marget  was  heard 
coming  upstairs. 

"  It's  just  nothing,"  Marget  said,  as  well  aware  as  any 
of  the  others  of  the  agitation  with  which  she  was  awaited. 
"  It's  one  that  would  speak  to  the  Captain  :  it's  some  of 
the  Kirk-Session  business,"  she  added  vaguely,  "or  about 
the  schules.     It's  nothing,  mistress,  nothing." 

"  To  speak  to  me  I"  the  old  Captain  said.  He  thought 
that  there  was  something  more  in  Marget's  eye.  He  got 
up  from  his  chair  with  nervous  haste,  and  shuffled  away 
unsteadily.  "Ah!"  he  said  as  he  went  out,  "if  it's 
Kirk -Session  business,  I  know  what  it  will  be."  All 
this,   however,    did  not  satisfy  his  wife.      She   called 
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to  Marget  almost  sternly,  as  the  woman  was  hurrying 
downstairs. 

"You  said  one — who  was  the  one?  If  it  is  business 
about  the  Kirk-Session,  there  is  nobody  in  the  parish 
but  what  you  can  name. "  When  it  was  thus  put  to  her, 
Marget  faltered  and  put  herself  at  once  in  the  wrong. 

"  1  never  thought  you  would  have  that  curiosity,  mem, 
and  you  no  weel,"  she  said. 

"Curiosity!"  Mrs.  Cameron  cried  ;  "woman,  who  is 
it?" 

' '  Oh,  mamma,  what  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  him  1" 

"I  will  know,"  her  mother  cried,  a  flush  of  excite- 
ment coming  over  her  pale  face. 

"  Then,  mem,  if  }Tou  will  know,  though  I  never  thought 
you  had  that  curiosity,  it's  just  the  minister  ;  but  he 
said  I  was  to  say  it  was  nothing,"  Marget  replied. 

This  information  excited  Mrs.  Cameron  painfully. 
She  sat  upright,  repulsing  Isabel  with  her  trembling 
hands.  "  It  is  something  about  my  boy — it  is  something 
about  my  bonnie  lad.  He  has  gone  distracted  with  his 
trouble — he  is  dead,  and  the  minister — the  minister  !  he 
that  all's  well  with,  that  all's  well  with  ! — that  has  never 
fallen  under  the  hand  of  God — it's  he  that  must  come  to 
break  the  news  to  my  man  and  me  ! " 

"Oh,  mistress,"  cried  Marget,  with  streaming  eyes, 
' '  what  way  will  ye  aye  meet  sorrow  half-way  ?  He  said 
it  was  nothing,  nothing — that  it  was  the  Captain  he 
wanted  about  business." 

"  Mother,  be  still,  be  still,"  cried  Isabel.  "  I  will  go 
and  bring  them  here." 

The  two  men  were  sitting  in  the  little  room  downstairs 
when  Isabel  burst  in  upon  them.  ' '  Whatever  it  is, 
come  and  tell  it  before  my  mother,  or  you  will  kill  her," 
she  cried  breathless.  But  even  in  the  miserable  suspense 
of  the  moment  Isabel  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  minis- 
ter's beaming  countenance,  lighted  up  by  that  little 
inquisitive  spectator  candle,  which  seemed  to  pry  into 
everything.  She  ran  upstairs  again,  leaving  them  to 
follow,  scarcely  touching  the  ground  as  she  flew.  "  If  it 
is  news,  it  is  good  news,"  she  cried. 

And  so  it  was.  The  minister  had  two  things  to  do. 
He  had  first  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  son  Rob,  and 
make  it  evident  that  no  young  man  before  had  ever  been 
so  prosperous,  or  deserved  his  prosperity  so  well ;  and 
second,  he  had  to  tell  them  of  their  son,  who  was,  alas ! 
not  such  an  example.  Rob,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  London,  had  met  John  by  accident  in  the  streets.  He 
had  heard  (but  this  Mr.  Bruce  slurred  over)  that  all  was 
not  well  with  his  old  friend,  and  in  spite  of  John's 
resistance,  had  insisted  upon  following  him  to  a  miserable 
lodging — but  this,  also,  to  do  the  good  minister  justice, 
he  touched  upon  very  lightly  too.  But  when  he  told 
how  Rob  had  taken  possession  of  the  prodigal,  how  he 
had  refused  to  let  him  go,  how  he  had  heard  from  him 
all  his  story  ("which  he  has  not  repeated  to  me,"  Mr. 
Bruce  said),  and  had  comforted  him,  and  finally  taken 
him  into  the  office,  and  become  his  "caution,"  and 
answered  for  him  to  his  partners,  he  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  be  reticent.  He  sat  by  Mrs.  Cameron's  sofa, 
and  told  his  tale  with  glistening  eyes  ;  while  she  listened 
with  suppressed  sobs  of  joy  and  pain,  and  humiliation 
and  thankfulness,  all  in  one.  The  old  Captain  sat  on  the 
other  side,  with  his  head  a  little  bowed,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  They  were  all 
absorbed  in  their  own  tale — he  telling,  they  listening  ; 
but  yet  the  interest  was  different.  An  indifferent 
spectator  hearing  the  story,  seeing  the  little  group  so 
deeply  intent,  the  illuminated  countenance  of  the  narra- 
tor, the  intense  and  breathless  interest  of  the  listeners, 
would  have  thought  it  was  young  Rob  Bruce  who  was  the 
hero ;  and  so  he  was  tc  his  proud  and  happy  father.  The 
others  listened,  shedding  salt  tears,  pursuing  the  humbled 
secondary  figure  through  the  narrative  with  pangs  of 
love  and  sorrow,  and  joy  and  shame.  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  a  proud  woman.     She  had   thought  that  all  she 


wished  for  in  the  world  was  to  hear  of  her  boy's  safety, 
even  to  know  where  he  was,  much  more  to  know  that  he 
was  safe  and  in  friendly  hands;  what  more  happiness  did 
she  want  ?  But  yet  when  she  saw  John's  humbled  posi- 
tion, his  dependent  lost  figure  gathered  out  of  the  depths 
by  the  other,  the  triumphant  happy  youth  of  whom  his 
father  was  so  proud,  there  was  a  keen  pang  in  her 
thankfulness,  and  her  joy  was  sharp  with  pain.  The 
Captain  felt  it  too,  but  with  a  sweeter  and  readier 
submission,  a  more  tender  gratitude.  And  as  for  the 
minister,  he  flowed  forth  with  words  that  never  tired. 
"  My  Robin  would  not  let  him  go.  Rob,  you  see,  was 
determined,  will-he  nill-he,  not  to  let  him  go.  Rob  had 
just  got  into  his  chambers,  very  nice  rooms,  as  he 
describes  them  to  me.  He  can  afford  himself  that 
gratification.  He  is  not  a  lad  to  waste  his  money,  but 
he  likes  things  nice  about  him.  He  took  poor  John 
home  with  him.  You  may  be  sure  he's  well  looked  after, 
Mrs.  Cameron,  well  taken  care  of,  when  he's  with  my 
Robbie.  I  used  to  say  he  took  care  of  me  as  well  as  any 
woman  ;  and  from  the  respect  he  has  always  had  for  this 
family,"  the  minister  said,  with  a  glance  at  Isabel,  "  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  spare  no  pains,  and  take  every 
trouble.  He  would  not  be  Robin  Bruce  if  he  did  not  do 
that,"  the  proud  father  cried. 

He  was  a  true  messenger  of  good  news  that  night.  He 
brought  them  hope,  he  brought  them  life  ;  he  restored 
them  from  the  brink  of  despair  ;,but  they  were  scarcely 
more  thankful  for  his  coming  than  they  were  for  his 
going  away.  It  was  Isabel  who  attended  him  to  the 
door,  after  the  custom  of  their  old-fashioned  politeness, 
which  would  let  no  visitor  go  through  their  house  unac- 
companied, and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  held  her 
hand  in  his  when  he  said  good-night.  "My  dear,"  Mr. 
Bruce  said,  "you'll  know  that  you  did  not  count  for 
nothing  in  all  that  Rob  has  done."  Then  Isabel,  too, 
felt  that  the  joy  of  finding  her  brother  that  was  lost  was 
not  a  happiness  without  alloy. 

But  all  these  sentiments  melted  away  when  they  were 
left  alone  together  and  could  say  to  each  other  that  John 
was  safe.  He  was' safe,  however  it  had  come  about :  in 
friendly  keeping,  in  honest  hands,  in  the  way  of  doing 
well  again.  Was  it  possible  ?  Could  it  be  possible  ? 
Mrs.  Cameron  lay  back  on  her  pillows,  with  tears  of 
relief  and  gladness  bedewing  her  pale  face.  The  wind 
might  blow  to-night,  what  would  it  matter  ?  "  Oh,  what 
am  I  minding  about  the  rain  ?"  she  said  ;  "  my  laddie  will 
be  under  a  kindly  roof." 

"  But  the  minister,  honest  man,  will  just  be  dreeping 
before  he  gets  hame,"  said  Marget,  who  had  come  up  to 
hear  the  news,  and  stood  weeping  openly  with  simple  joy. 
Next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  go  to  church.  She  was  too  feeble 
to  venture  upon  the  long  walk  ;  but  when  Isabel  had 
placed  her  mother  comfortably  on  the  sofa,  and  put  her 
Bible  by  her,  and  one  or  two  favourite  books,  the  others 
left  her,  issuing  out  solemnly,  like  a  little  procession, 
Marget  and  Simon  first,  the  Captain  and  his  daughter 
after.  Marget  turned  back  again,  however,  to  lock  the 
door,  as  she  always  did,  putting  the  key,  as  she  had  done 
for  more  years  than  she  could  count,  at  the  root  of  the 
great  white  rose-bush.  "  If  anybody  comes  that  kens 
the  place,  they  will  ken  where  to  find  it,"  she  said  ;  "and 
I'll  no  have  the  mistress  troubled  with  ony  gangrel  bodies. 
She  kens  now  that  yon  misfortunate  laddie  will  never 
come  hame  the  day." 

"It's  aye  them  that's  no  expectit  that  comes,"  said 
Simon  oracularly  ;  but  he  was  bidden  to  hold  his  peace, 
and  did  so,  and  carried  the  big  psalm-book  with  the 
large  print  that  his  wife  loved,  to  the  kirk,  as  a  good 
husband  should.  The  bells  were  ringing  softly  far  away 
when  the  party  set  out.  The  sound  came  floating  over 
the  fields  through  the  hazy,  mellow  October  morning  to 
Mrs.  Cameron's  ear.  Perfect  stillness  and  peace  were  in 
the  house.  A  little  fire,  more  for  ornament  and  "com- 
pany "  than  use,  burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  west  window 
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was  open,  lptting  in  a  soft  little  breeze,  which,  though 
there  had  been  already  a  few  early  frosts,  was  caressing 
ami  summerlike  still.  Mrs.  Cameron  lay  back  on  her 
pillows  ami  read  her  Bible,  and  stopped  every  moment 
to  make  her  thanks  to  God.  "  I  was  a  thankless  woman 
— oh,  I  was  a  hard-hearted  woman.  I  deserved  no  grace, 
but  I  have  gotten  it,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  Then 
she  would  turn  to  the  Psalms,  which  she  knew  by  heart, 
and  repeat  them  aloud.  "  As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people." 
"  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowler."  "I  will  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help."  Then  she  would  fold  her 
hands  upon  her  book,  and  be  silent  even  from  prayer, 
feeling  that  presence  of  God  all  about  her,  that  great 
companionship,  that  sacred  sympathy,  which  is  the 
climax  of  religious  feeling.  And  she  was  so  stilled,  so 
calmed,  so  reconciled  with  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
that  she  was  not  even  aware  of  certain  subdued  sounds 
without,  which  yesterday  would  have  driven  her  wild 
with  expectation,  with  hope,  and  fear. 

It  might  have  been  about  noon,  when  Mr.  Bruce  had 
got  to  the  second  head  of  his  discourse — for  he  was  old- 
fashioned  and  systematic,  and  sometimes  got  as  far  as  a 
sixth  head — that  some  one  who  had  been  wandering  about 
the  fields  for  some  time,  and  had  seen  the  family  leave 
the  house,  drew  near  with  steps  that  were  almost  stealthy. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  no  longer  young,  though  per- 
haps it  might  be  less  by  time  than  by  care  that  his  face 
was  worn.  He  had  a  vigorous  beard,  a  sunburnt  counte- 
nance, and  an  active,  well-knit  frame.  He  stood  behind  a 
tree  to  see  the  family  go  by  ;  and  started  a  little  when 
he  saw  the  Captain  and  Isabel,  and  looked  round  as  if  for 
some  one  else  ;  after  that  he  wandered  about,  round 
and  round  Wallyford,  making  circles  about  the  spot  like 
a  bird  before  it  lights  upon  its  nest.  He  went  in  to  the 
garden,  not  by  the  gate,  but  by  a  low  part  of  the  wall 
behind  the  house,  where  there  were  marks,  half- ob- 
literated, of  ancient  climbings.  He  stood  and  looked  at 
them  with  a  smile  just  showing  under  his  beard,  and 
then  strayed  through  the  garden,  along  all  the  narrow 
paths,  as  if  he  knew  them  by  heart.  At  last,  always  half 
stealthily,  with  cautious  steps,  he  came  round  to  the 
door.  It  was  locked  and  all  the  windows  closed,  and  not 
a  sign  of  life  about.  Ettrick,  the  old  collie,  was  absent, 
taking  his  usual  Sunday  walk  ;  Marget's  big  black  cat  sat 
in  the  sun  on  the  window-sill  of  the  little  room,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  him.  He  stood  and  looked  at  the 
house  up  and  down,  gazing  at  the  windows  which 
twinkled  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  sun.  His  face  grew 
paler  as  he  looked,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped. 
He  shook  his  head  as  if  assuring  himself  that  nobody 
had  been  left  at  home.  No,  no,  nobody  had  been  left  at 
home,  the  whole  family  had  gone  to  church  as  usual, 
master  aud  servants.  And  were  these  all  ?  were  these 
all  ?  Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  seize  him.  He 
stooped  down  and  put  his  hand  under  a  certain  branch 
of  the  white  rose-tree.  When  he  drew  forth  the  key,  a 
gleam  of  laughter  passed  over  his  face,  but  it  sobered  again, 
as  very  softly  he  opened  the  well-known  door.  It  was 
with  a  very  grave  countenance  that  he  went  into  the 
dining-parlour  with  all  its  little  quaint  windows,  its  low 
roof,  the  old  sideboard  with  the  silver  cup  upon  it  which 
once  had  been  presented  to  Captain  Cameron,  the  old 
garde -de-vin  underneath.  Here  he  stood  for  a  long 
time,  scarcely  moving,  looking  wistfully  at  everything. 
How  many  things  came  to  his  mind  !  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  nothing,  though  all  had  grown  so  small,  so  dark, 
so  brown  with  age. 

It  was  when  the  stranger  came  out  of  this  room,  and 
his  foot  struck  with  a  little  jar  upon  the  inequality  of 
the  floor,  that  Mrs.  Cameron  was  first  roused  to  think 
that  she  heard  something  in  the  house — something,  it 
might  be  nothing,  only  one  of  those  strange  perpetual 
sounds  which  arise  in  the  silence.  Twenty-four  hours 
ago  it  would  have  roused  her  into  excitement.     Now,  she 


said  to  herself  it  was  nothing  ;  and  then,  for  a  long  time, 
all  was  still.  She  relapsed  again  into  that  quiet  mood 
which  was  so  sweet  after  all  the  agitations  of  the  past, 
that  mood  in  which  she  could  lie  still  and  think  of  God 
without  assailing  Him  and  battering,  as  it  were,  the  door 
of  heaven  with  poor  tremulous  outcries,  repetitions,  never- 
ending,  of  agonised  prayer.  Perfectly  still,  her  old  heart 
and  the  old  house,  that  were  so  like  each  other.  Surely 
there  never  was  such  a  Sunday  morning,  so  still,  so  sweet, 
so  full  of  peace. 

When  all  at  once  there  fell  another  sound  into  the 
stillness,  the  sound  of  a  door  opening,  then  closed — the 
door  which  shut  off  the  kitchen  and  all  Marget's  depart- 
ment, a  door  which  lately  had  been  much  left  open,  the 
old  rule  about  it  neglected.  Perhaps  the  wind  might 
have  done  this,  but  she  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  listened, 
as  if  that  made  her  ears  more  acute,  as  some  short- 
sighted people  listening  intently  will  put  up  their  glasses, 
as  if  that  added  something  to  their  power  of  hearing. 
And  this  time  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt.  There 
was  a  sound  of  a  step  upon  the  flagged  passage,  and  then 
nearer,  more  alarming,  of  some  one  coming  slowly  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Cameron's  heart  leaped  up  to  her  throat,  her 
pulses  began  to  throb,  her  mouth  grew  dry.  John  !  she 
had  no  feeling  that  it  was  John.  It  was  some  one  who 
had  come  in  with  precaution,  noiselessly,  which  he  would 
never  have  done.  He  would  have  known  she  was  there, 
waiting  to  take  him  into  her  arms.  She  sat  upright 
upon  her  couch,  putting  her  feet  to  the  ground,  but 
trembling  so  much  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  stand. 
Slowly,  steadily  the  step  came  upstairs,  with  a  certain 
reluctance  in  it :  not  a  step  she  knew.  Would  it  be  a 
stranger  who  had  stolen  into  the  peaceful  house  ?  per- 
haps one  of  the  tramps  she  had  always  been  afraid  of : 
perhaps  John — oh,  no,  no  !  He  was  safe  in  London,  safe, 
and  better  there  than  here,  out  of  temptation,  out  of 
suspicion.  It  came  up,  up,  softly,  slowly,  like  fate  ap- 
proaching. The  veins  seemed  bursting  in  her  head. 
Her  heart  leaped  as  if  it  would  escape  out  of  her  breast. 
Whatever  this  was,  she  could  not  escape,  being  too  weak 
and  tremulous  even  to  stand  up,  much  less  to  fly. 

And  then,  slowly,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  doom,  the  door 
opened  to  the  wall. 

Who  was  it  ?  Not  a  tramp,  not  a  robber,  far  from  that. 
A  man  with  a  serious  face,  a  lip  that  trembled  under  his 
beard,  whose  eyes  went  first  to  the  fire  and  the  Captain's 
chair  standing  by  it,  before  they  found  her  out  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  eyes  with  a  smile  in  them,  and  a 
tear,  and  tender  thoughts.  When  they  reached  her  sit- 
ting there  trembling,  leaning  forward,  her  heart  sounding 
with  a  wild  independent  life,  as  if  there  were  two  of  them, 
it  and  she — when  he  saw  her,  I  say,  an  instantaneous 
change  came  over  the  man's  face,  a  light  seemed  to  flash 
all  o  v  er  it ;  he  flung  himself  into  the  room,  at  her  feet, 
with  a  great  cry. 

What  was  it  ?  0  God  of  the  wanderer  !  0  Father  in 
heaven  !  what  was  it  ?  Her  heart  stopped  beating,  so 
she  thought,  and  she  alone  was  left  to  fathom  what  it 
meant.  For  it  was  not  John  ;  it  was  a  stranger  whom 
she  did  not  know  ;  and  yet  what  he  cried  was  "  Mother  ! 
mother!"  For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  waver  on  the 
line  which  parts  the  shock  of  wonder  and  joy  from  the 
shock  of  madness.  She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders 
and  pushed  him  from  her.  Then,  with  a  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  house,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  house- 
hold band  coming  back  over  the  peaceful  fields,  she  cried 
out,  "  It  is  Willie  !  is  it  Willie  ?"  and  fell  back  knowing 
no  more. 

"  You  may  not  think  muckle  of  my  man,"  Marget  said 
in  the  afternoon,  when  all  was  quiet,  the  mistress  restored, 
though  weak,  and  the  new  occurrence  understood  ;  "  he'a 
no  a  man  of  many  words  :  but  I  canna  but  think  upon  the 
last  he  said  as  we  gaed  out  of  the  house  this  blessed 
morning.  '  Them  that  comes  is  them  that's  no  expectit,' 
Simon  said.  He's  no  a  man  of  mony  words,  but  the 
judgment  of  him  when  he  likes  to  pit  it  forth  !     It's  no 
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so  often  that  he  pits  it  forth,  that's  true.  It  would  be 
ower  great  an  effort."  But  this  was  probably  said  be- 
cause Simon  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  his  wife  did  not 
think  it  good  for  his  character  to  praise  him  too  much 
to  his  face. 

Wallyford  had  seen  many  changes  first  and  last,  but 
never  anything  like  that  strange  day.  Wi'Iie  Cameron 
had  thought  his  mother  dead  when  he  saw  the  little  party 
pass  to  church,  and  her  absence  had  pierced  his  heart 
with  that  poignant  sense  of  the  irreparable  which  death 
brings  with  it.  He  had  come  home  to  make  up  for  his 
old  follies,  but  here,  he  thought,  was  something  which 
never  could  be  made  up.  When  he  found  her  still  in 
her  own  room,  in  her  own  place,  to  hear  his  story,  and 
give  the  pardon  which  had  come  so  long  before  he  asked 
it,  his  heart  was  more  utterly  touched  than  it  had  been, 
even  by  the  impulse  that  brought  him  home.  It  was 
strange  beyond  measure  to  the  parents  to  meet  this 
mature  man,  middle-aged,  and  more  experienced  in  the 
world  than  themselves,  in  place  of  the  reckless,  idle  youth 
whose  wild  ways  had  wrought  them  so  much  trouble. 
He  had  run  through  a  strange  career,  had  gone  down  to  the 
very  depths  before  perceiving  further  life  in  that  aspect 
impossible,  he  had  set  his  loot,  as  it  were,  against  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  spurned  it  with  one  spring  upwards. 
And  then  the  way  had  been  weary  and  long,  with  a 
hundred  failures.  It  was  not  till  within  the  last  few  years 
that  he  had  fairly  emerged  into  daylight,  and  had  seen 
a  chance  of  re-appearing  in  the  other  world  where  he  was 
born.  His  story  was  like  a  book  to  the  little  audience 
that  gathered  round  him,  hanging  on  his  lips.  And 
Isabel,  above  all,  was  a  wonder  to  Willie.  "  Is  that  my 
sister?"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  my  little  child, 
mother,  the  little  girl  I  lost;"  and  thus  he  let  them 
know  that  he  had  been  married,  and  had  wife  and  child 
both  dead.  They  sat  and  wondered  at  him  as  he  told 
his  tale,  the  parents  exchanging  wondering  looks,  not 
able  to  believe  that  this  was  Willie.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  them,  after  all.  He  was  Willie,  yet  a 
man  whom  they  did  not  know.  When  he  lay  down  in 
his  old  little  room  that  night,  his  mother,  still  so  weak 
and  tremulous,  was  shy  of  going  in,  with  her  candle  in 
her  hand,  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  him,  as  had  al- 
ways been  her  use.  And  it  was  a  strange,  trembling, 
wondering  happiness  that  filled  the  agitated  house. 

When  the  two  old  people  were  alone  together,  the  Cap- 
tain took  his  wife's  tremulous  hand.  "My  bonnie  woman," 
he  said,  "what  did  I  tell  you  ?  to  wait  till  you  and  me 
were  at  the  end  before  we  reproached  our  Maker.  And 
now  He's  taken  His  revenge  upon  us  for  all  our  doubt- 
ings  and  our  questionings,  my  dear." 

"  If  you  call  that  His  revenge,  William — but  it  was  me 
that  was  of  little  faith,  and  no  you,  my  old  man." 

"Ay,  I  call  that  His  revenge — and  like  Himself — a 
double  blessing,"  the  old  Captain  said. 

There  is  not  much  room  to  say  more  ;  what  I  could  say, 
if  I  had  space,  is  another  matter  :  for  every  human  story 
is  but  a  beginning,  opening  up,  if  we  could  follow  them, 
endless  stories  to  come.  How  Willie  Cameron  settled 
down  and  was  a  good  son  at  the  end,  yet  never  but  im- 
pressed his  mother  as  an  older  man  than  the  Captain, 
older  than  herself  even,  though  she  was  not  of  the  light- 
hearted  sort  like  her  husband.  How  John,  still  the  same 
John,  though  he  had  received  so  sharp  a  lesson,  was  skil- 
fully pushed,  and  dragged,  and  warned,  and  threatened 
into  comparative  well-doing  by  that  clever  and  prosperous 
young  merchant,  Rob  Bruce,  of  whom  his  father  never 
ceased  to  talk,  and  with  good  reason — until  at  last  he 
was  sent  abroad,  where  he  married,  and  fell  in  love  with 
prosperity,  and  attained  it  in  some  measure.  And  how 
young  Bruce,  the  prosperous  and  kind,  came  to  Wally- 
ford for  his  reward,  and  had  such  a  fight  for  it  as  few 
lovers  are  brave  enough  to  undertake,  but  conquered  in 
the  end,  as  a  brave  lover  deserves  to  do.  There  are,  at 
least,  three  other  histories  already  indicated.  But  space 
and  time  fail  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  any  more. 


"  The  bairns  were  an  awfu'  bother,"  Marget  says  now, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  old  house  ;  ' '  they  broke  our  hearts — 
the  mistress's  and  mine  ;  one  would  be  ill  in  the  body, 
and  another  would  take  to  evil  ways.  And  them  that 
were  without  sin  among  them  would  be  aye  throwing 
stanes.  We  had  a  sair  fight,  what  with  this  and  what 
with  that.  But  now  they're  a'  out  in  the  world,  and 
settled  for  themselves  and  doing  well ;  weel,  I'm  rael 
thankful,  and  so  is  the  mistress  ;  but  it's  a  thought  dull 
with  so  little  to  make  ourselves  unhappy  about,"  Marget 
says.  The  End. 


%  Covenanter's  ffiraoe. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Ficol,  B.D.,  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh. 

f\N  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lonely  moors  in 
^  Galloway  stands  a  granite  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  four  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Cove- 
nant. It  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  an  obelisk 
upon  a  base  about  ten  feet  square,  and  is  budt  upon 
a  hillock  standing  slightly  above  the  surrounding 
moor.  A  few  feet  off,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  nearly  hidden  by  rough  grass,  is  a  freestone 
slab  with  skull  and  crossbones  and  the  legend 
"  Memento  mori  "  on  the  back,  and  a  clearly  cut  in- 
scription on  the  front.  The  distinctness  of  the 
lettering  is  due  to  the  pious  efforts  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Old  Mortality,"  whose  home  was  for  some 
years  a  few  miles  from  this  spot.  He  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  task  of  repairing  the  Covenanters' 
gravestones  in  the  churchyards  and  on  the  moors, 
where  he  might  often  be  found  disturbing  the 
plover  and  the  blackcock  with  the  clink  of  his 
chisel  and  mallet.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lyes  Robert  Fergttsson 

who  was  surprised  and  instantly  shot 

to  death  on  this  place  by  graham  of 

claverhouse  for  his  adherence 

to  Scotland's  Reformatione  Covenants 

Nationall  and  Solemn  league  1684. 

The  situation  of  this  humble  tombstone,  and  the 
story  told  by  the  inscription,  are  like  many  to  be 
found  in  the  land  of  the  Covenant.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful August  day  when  we  visited  the  spot.  The 
hillocks  and  the  undulating  ridges  of  the  moorland 
were  bright  with  the  pink-flowered  heath,  and  the 
spaces  between  were  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass, 
and  fragrant  with  bog  myrtle.  On  one  side  the 
wide  expanse  of  moor  is  bounded  by  heath-clad 
slopes  that  stretch  away  in  miles  of  pastures 
covered  with  flocks.  In  another  direction  the  hills 
stand  up  like  walls,  with  masses  of  granite  boulders, 
that  seem  to  have  fallen  in  avalanches,  at  their 
foot.  Out  upon  the  sides  of  these  hills  one  might 
see  goats  leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  and  find  the 
lair  where  the  fox  feeds  her  cubs  upon  vermin  and 
game,  and  even  lambs  from  the  flock.  There  are 
no  signs  of  cultivation  visible,  but  around  what 
had  once  been  homesteads  are  groves  of  hazels  and 
rowans  sloping  gently  towards  the  winding  stream 
which  lines  with  an  edge  of  silver  the  border  of  the 
moor.     The  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
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the  killing  times  have  not  altered  a  feature  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  only  sign  of  modern  life  is  the 
momentary  glimpse  that  may  be  caught  of  a  rail- 
way train  panting  up  a  steep  incline  through  a 
solitude  traversed  only  by  the  sportsman  or  the 
shepherd.  Here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  Cove- 
nanters met  for  the  worship  which  was  denied 
them  in  the  sanctuary.  On  a  green  hill-side  among 
these  solitudes,  tradition  tells  that  Peden  and 
Renwick  used  to  preach  to  crowds  hungering  for 
the  bread  of  life.  In  a  glen  a  few  miles  across  the 
hills,  an  ejected  minister  was  wont,  in  the  troublous 
times,  to  meet  in  secret  with  his  former  flock,  and 
to  baptize  their  children  with  water  from  the 
hollow  basin  of  a  rock. 

"  In  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws. 
There  leaning  on  his  spear 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  Word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  streams ;  then  rose  the  long,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise.     The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
His  plaint,  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairn  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note." 

The  story  told  by  the  inscription  is  the  same 
told  by  monuments  and  cairns  and  tombstones 
all  through  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Almost 
every  churchyard  has  its  martyrs'  stone.  Upon 
the  bare  hill-side  or  the  lonely  moor  rises  the  monu- 
ment to  tell  of  bloody  death  "  for  adherence  to 
Scotland's  Reformation  Covenants,"  and  "for  ad- 
herence to  the  Word  of  God."  Many  of  these 
memories  have  been  revived  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, by  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration  of  1680,  which  fired  the 
Covenanters  with  the  zeal  and  the  courage  that 
were  visited  with  such  terrible  persecutions,  and 
finally  rewarded  with  the  triumphant  establish- 
ment of  their  principles  in  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment of  1688.  Robert  Fergusson  and  his  com- 
panions were  known  to  have  cast  in  their  lot  with 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Sanquhar  Declaration. 
Their  party  of  eight  were  surprised  crossing  the 
moor  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills ;  four  of  them  were  instantly  put  to 
death  by  the  muskets  of  Claverhouse's  troopers ; 
two  were  hanged  and  then  beheaded  after  a 
mock  trial  at  Kirkcudbright ;  and  two  escaped. 
Fergusson  was  buried  where  he  felL  The  bodies 
of  the  other  three  shot  along  with  him  were 
carried  off  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  their 
own  parish  by  friends,  but  it  was  only  after 
Claverhouse  had  disinterred  and  dishonoured  the 
corpses  for  6ome  days,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
occupy  what  have  been  quaintly  called  their  "  rest- 
ing graves."  The  struggles  of  the  Covenanters 
from  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  1638,  and  the  Pentland  rising  in  1666,  to 
the  Sanquhar  Declaration  in  1680,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  in  1688,  were  the  contendings  of 


resolute  and  godly  men  on  behalf  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  the  National  Covenant  they 
declare,  "  We  believe  with  our  hearts,  confess  with 
our  mouths,  subscribe  with  our  hands,  and  con- 
stantly affirm,  before  God  and  the  whole  world, 
that  this  oiily  is  the  true  Christian  faith  and  re- 
ligion, pleasing  God  and  bringing  salvation  to  man, 
which  now  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  revealed  to 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  Evangel ; 
and  is  received,  believed  and  defended  by  many 
and  sundry  notable  kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly 
by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and 
Three  Estates  of  this  Realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth 
and  only  ground  of  our  salvation  "  .  .  .  "  and  we 
faithfully  promise  for  ourselves,  our  followers,  and 
all  others  under  us,  both  in  public,  and  in  our  par- 
ticular families,  and  personal  carriage,  to  endeavour 
to  keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  Christian 
liberty,  and  to  be  good  examples  to  others  of  all 
godliness,  soberness,  and  righteousness,  and  of 
every  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man."  And  they 
vow  all  this  "  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord 
to  strengthen  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end, 
and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  a 
happy  success ;  that  religion  and  righteousness 
may  flourish  in  the  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  our  King,  and  peace  and  comfort  of 
us  all."  It  would  be  idle  to  claim  that  they 
were  all  saints.  It  may  fairly  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  prelatical 
tendencies  of  the  later  Stuarts  was  due  to  the 
dourness  of  the  Scottish  character.  But  when  we 
have  counted  off  this,  and  disclaimed  sympathy 
with  some  of  their  rash  deeds,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  these  men  as  the  champions  of  the 
religious  liberties  and  purity  of  doctrine  which  it 
is  our  unspeakable  privilege  to  enjoy.  Standing 
by  the  martyr's  moorland  grave,  and  recollecting 
the  deeds  of  those  times,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
such  men  as  he  acted  under  God's  providence  so  as 
to  secure  for  future  generations  freedom  of  con- 
science and  access  to  the  pure  Word  of  God.  Well 
do  some  of  their  tombstones  make  reference  to 
Revelation  xii.  11:  "They  overcame  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testi- 
mony; and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 
They  did  for  our  beloved  country  and  for  our 
Presbyterian  Church  what  the  Waldenses  at- 
tempted for  Italy,  and  the  Huguenots  for  France, 
with  much  less  success.  We  owe  them  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  We  may  well  honour  their 
memory.  The  spirit  that  inspired  their  harsher 
deeds,  and  that  breathed  bitterness  and  intolerance 
we  cannot  approve,  was  of  times  that  have  passed 
away.  Their  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  God's 
truth,  their  decision  for  Christ  their  Lord,  their 
faith,  and  their  discernment  of  the  times,  are  needed 
in  our  day  as  much  as  ever.  That  which  they 
fought  and  died  to  hand  down  to  their  posterity, 
we  may  well  prize  and  reverence,  and  use  so  as  to 
hand  it  down,  improved  if  possible,  to  ours. 


THE  KING. 
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2  Kings  x.  15,  16. 


THE  wa3Tfarer  is  tired  with  length  of  way 
And  roughness  of  the  road  ; 
Each  morn  his  steps  grow  feebler,  and  each  day 
Yet  heavier  his  load  ; 
And  once  again  it  is  so  late,  so  late, 
And  he  no  nearer  to  the  paiace  gate. 

In  royal  chariot,  clothed  in  royal  state, 

There  cometh  forth  the  King. 

The  pilgrim  can  but  stand  aside  and  wait — 

He  has  no  voice  to  sing ; 

His  head  is  bent,  his  eyes  are  dim,  so  dim, 

"What  hath  he  left  wherewith  to  welcome  Him  ? 


But,  lo  !  the  chariot  stops,  and,  from  His  seat, 
The  King  bends  questioning  low, 
And  asks  of  him,  still  standing  at  His  feet, 
What  he  alone  can  know — 
"  Is  thine  heart  truly  right,"  He  says,  "with  Mine, 
As  My  heart,  0  My  servant,  is  with  thine  ? " 

"  My  heart,  0  King,  is  true,"  the  pilgrim  says  ; 
The  King  holds  out  His  hand  ; 
Right  joyfully  the  weary  one  obeys 
His  Sovereign's  command  : 
So  raised  beside  Him,  passeth  o'er  the  road, 
And  enters  with  his  King  the  high  abode.  "W. 
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luibrrt  Burns  ano  tljc  Cottar's 
■Saturoajj  jjltgfjt. 

By  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  "WTiittinghame. 
II.  The  Poet. 

YITRITING  as  I  do  especially  for  working  men 
•  '  and  women,  my  object  will  be  to  contribute 
as  much  as  I  cau,  in  this  short  space,  to  their  having 
in  their  mind  a  true  idea  of  what  Robert  Burns 
was.  I  would  try  to  correct  some  misapprehen- 
sions into  which  they  may  be  ready  to  fall  in  re- 
gard to  him,  and  to  assist  them  in  rightly  measuring 
and  estimating  one  whose  very  name  ensures  their 
interest 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  genius.  But  let  us  make  sure  that  all  are  aware 
how  much  this  means.  Let  us  try  to  express  it  so 
that  it  shall  appear  as  a  thing  visible  to  the  eye. 
If  we  were  to  construct  for  ourselves  a  scale-measure 
of  mental  power  and  endowment,  we  might  write 
upon  it  at  a  level  a  little  above  what  is  ordinary 
in  men,  the  word  clever.  Clever  men  are  to  be 
found  in  every  district.  Some  of  them  show  their 
capacity  in  making  clever  rhymes.  But  among 
these  Burns  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  good  way 
farther  up  on  our  scale  we  might  put  a  mark  re- 
presenting the  measure  and  level  of  men  of  talent. 
That  is  an  expression  by  which  we  mean  and  con- 
vey much  more  than  by  the  other.  But  neither 
do  we  give  him  his  place  among  these.  At  a  point 
higher  up  yet,  by  far,  on  our  scale — at  a  point 
attained  by  a  rare  few  of  the  human  race — we 
would  write  the  word  genius.  A  whole  generation 
of  men  may  pass  in  a  country  without  a  single 
example  of  this  rank  and  class ;  but  it  is  as  one 
who  has  long  had  an  acknowledged  place  among 
these  that  we  describe  Robert  Burns  as  a  man  of 
genius.  And  do  not  suppose  that  this  name  is  con- 
ceded to  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  courtesy  of  edu- 
cated men,  and  in  kindly  condescension  to  an  un- 
educated ploughman.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  we  have 
alreaay  seen,  to  think  of  Burns  as  really  unedu- 
cated ;  and  the  place  he  holds  among  men  of  genius 
is  neither  higher  nor  lower  from  his  having  been  a 
ploughman.  It  belongs  simply  to  the  natural 
eminence  of  his  mind  and  gifts. 

Next  let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  a  right  idea 
of  the  particular  kind  of  genius  which  was  his  ; 
that  we  know  the  true  description  and  value  of 
what  is  called  poetic  genius.  Let  my  readers  ask 
themselves  what  kind  of  man  a  poet  is,  and  of 
what  stuff  poets  are  made.  A  poet,  many  people 
think,  is  a  sentimentalist.  He  is  a  soft,  dreamy 
enthusiast,  who  has  an  insight  into  and  a  feeling 
about  things  which  are  of  little  interest  to  other 
people,  and  often  of  little  importance.  He  has  a 
strain  of  weakness  in  his  nature,  so  that  ordinary 
men  of  the  practical  world  may  as  much  compas- 
sionate him  as  look  up  to  him.      If  my  readers 


have  met  with  this  idea  of  a  poet,  cr  if  it  has  any 
place  in  their  own  minds,  let  them  finally  dismiss 
it.  It  may  be  true  that  there  have  been  poets  of 
such  a  one-sided  susceptibility.  But,  in  general,  a 
poet  is  not  a  man  with  a  special  faculty  which  is 
wanting  in  other  men,  while  he  himself  may  be 
wanting  in  what  they  have.  A  poet  is  one  who 
has  just  such  faculties  as  his  fellow-men,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  fuller  measure,  and  more  harmoni- 
ously developed.  He  is  stronger  than  their  strength, 
tenderer  than  their  gentleness,  deeper  than  their 
thoughtfulness.  He  has  more  laughter  in  him, 
and  also  more  tears,  more  mass  of  nature  and  more 
sensitiveness.  He  is  (in  words  which  I  borrow 
from  George  Macdonald)  our  "  Big  Brother." 
"  He  speaks,"  says  Carlyle,  "  with  power  to  men, 
just  by  being  more  a  man  than  they." 

Now,  while  this  is  true  of  poets  generally,  it  is 
expressly  so  of  Burns.  In  his  natural  endowments 
he  was  large  all  over.  We  who  are  but  common 
men  feel  it  sweet  to  walk  by  a  "  trottin'  burn  "  in 
a  pleasant  glen ;  it  filled  his  heart  to  overflowing. 
We  know  what  it  is  to  be  touched  with  a  momen- 
tary pity  for  the  dumb  creatures  ;  but  what  a 
world  of  ruth  he  felt  for  the  homeless  field-mouse 
whose  nest  he  had  unwittingly  ruined.  We  have 
some  touch  in  us  of  manly  self-respect;  but  what 
rebellion  against  servility  was  in  him  who  wrote 
"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  We  have  some 
patriotic  spirit ;  but  how  slender  its  tide  compared 
with  that  which  poured  through  his  soul  who  wrote 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled."  What  sweet- 
ness of  affection,  what  pang  of  loss  his  heart  could 
feel,  who  wrote  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven."  Force 
and  fineness  were  combined  in  him,  humour  and 
pathos,  quick  sensibilities  and  intellectual  robust- 
ness. On  men  who  met  him  face  to  face  he  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  unexpected  capacity  where 
they  themselves  excelled.  Fresh  from  the  plough 
on  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  received 
among  his  countrymen  of  highest  acquirement  and 
education,  and  comported  himself  as  their  equal 
or  more.  One  eminent  among  them,  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart,  says  of  him  afterwards,  "  From 
his  conversation  I  should  have  pronounced  him 
fitted  to  excel  in  any  walk  of  ambition  in  which 
he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  And  one 
who  knew  Burns  well,  and  was  not  unfitted  to 
judge  of  him,  is  led  into  the  seeming  paradox  of 
saying,  that  "  Poetry  was  actually  not  his  forte." 
The  man  was  felt  to  be  greater  himself  than  any- 
thing he  had  written. 

I  may  take  for  granted  now  that  we  put  away 
from  us  poor  ideas  of  what  a  poet  is,  as  if  he  were 
a  sentimentalist  or  a  mere  caterer  for  amusement. 
We  are  ready  to  think  of  a  poet  with  a  kind  of 
reverent  affection,  and  we  must  reckon  that  the 
calling  of  a  poet  is  a  very  high  one.  His  great 
gifts  imply  this.  It  is  laid  upon  him  to  make  a 
worthy  use  of  them,  and  many  a  poet  has  so  used 
his  endowments  and  fulfilled  his  calling  as  to  be 
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a  great  gift  of  God  to  His  people.  Other  men  may 
add  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation  ;  some  may 
do  better  still,  and  add  to  its  knowledge.  The 
poet  may  do  neither  of  these,  yet  his  service  be 
far  greater ;  for  it  is  his  part  to  quicken  and  de- 
velop the  people  themselves.  Poets,  as  our  elder 
brethren — seeing  more  deeply  into  themselves,  into 
men  and  the  world,  seeing  just  what  we  do,  but 
more  deeply  and  truly — do  us  the  service  of  inter- 
preting us  to  ourselves,  and  of  drawing  out  capa- 
cities in  us  that  woidd  be  left  to  lie  dormant.  A 
man,  by  nature,  may  be  likened  to  a  harp  of  many 
wonderful  strings,  most  of  which  may  remain  un- 
tuned and  dull  his  life  long.  Few  services  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  poet  who  first  makes  them 
thrill,  and  by  and  by  brings  music  out  of  them  alL 
This  service  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  bringing  our 
nature  to  life,  putting  us  in  possession  of  ourselves 
— of  that  varied  being  with  which  our  Maker  has 
endowed  us.  A  poet,  therefore,  is  indeed  a  gift  of 
God  to  a  nation,  which  marches  forward  with 
accelerated  pace  because  of  him  among  them. 
Easy  is  the  work  of  the  teachers  to  whom  it  falls 
to  train  the  many  faculties  of  heart  and  mind  when 
once  the  poet  has  done  his  work  of  arousing  and 
bringing  them  to  life.  And  the  nature  he  has 
quickened  he  continues  to  strengthen  and  develop. 

Now  I  believe  that,  to  an  extent  which  cannot 
easily  be  told,  this  service  of  stirring  and  quicken- 
ing mind  and  heart  has  been  done  by  Burns  for 
his  countrymen.  What  multitudes  of  Scotsmen 
have  owed  the  awakening  of  new  interests  in  the 
world  around  them,  new  perceptions  of  beauty,  new 
powers  and  emotions  of  their  own  bosoms,  to  the 
songs  and  poetry  of  Burns  !  Let  any  one  who 
knows  our  people,  try  to  think  what  they  and 
their  life  would  have  been  had  he  never  lived. 
How  stagnant,  comparatively,  the  life  of  Scotland 
would  have  been !  How  much  it  would  have 
wanted  in  humorous  strength ;  how  much  in 
vigorous  freedom  •  how  much,  too,  of  a  tender  and 
pensive  strain.  To  think  of  Scotland  without 
Burns,  is  like  imagining  a  mist  and  a  numbness 
coming  over  our  people,  and  putting  them  back  in 
the  scale  of  life.  So  great,  I  believe,  is  the  debt  of 
Scotland  to  Bums  ;  and  never  out  of  Scottish 
hearts  may  the  echoes  die  of  songs  like  these, 
"  0  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,"  "  Ye  banks  and 
braes  o'  bonnie  Doon,"  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 
John,"  and  "  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  1 " 

No  one  will  expect  me,  in  the  short  space  at  my 
disposal,  to  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
I  may  take  for  granted  that  my  readers  know  it : 
the  tragedy  of  it  compels  us  to  read  it  in  spite  of 
pain ;  and  it  may  well  be  read  again  and  again  by 
all  Scotsmen.  I  shrink  even  from  attempting  to 
give  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  course.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  omit  all  reference  to  a 
thing  so  primary  in  regard  to  any  man,  and  which  so 
affects  the  place  we  should  give  him  in  our  thoughts. 
But  who  does  not  feel  perplexed  and  baffled  in  the 


attempt  to  judge  Robert  Burns  ?  If  we  begin  with 
a  case  to  make  out  and  a  side  taken,  the  task  is 
easy.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  his  life 
traits  and  incidents  which  would  shock  or  disgust, 
and  justify  heavy  condemnation.  It  would  be  easy, 
again,  to  select  incidents  that  prove  him  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  most  generous,  and  even  reverent 
impulses,  his  heart  a  stranger  to  no  high  emotion 
or  purpose.  Keeping  ourselves  to  one  or  other 
selection,  our  verdict  of  him  might  be  almost  as 
high,  or  almost  as  low  as  we  chose.  But  how  com- 
bine both  in  one  actual  man  and  one  true  verdict  1 
And  this  contradiction  of  his  life  is  reflected 
in  his  poetry.  It  has  in  it  not  only  many  noble 
elements,  but  also  some  commingled  that  are  ig- 
noble, and  even  foul.  The  same  man  who  wrote 
many  things  that  are  of  power  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate, to  lift  the  heart  above  all  baseness  or  gross- 
ness,  wrote  other  things,  contact  with  which  is  a 
peril  to  the  very  life  of  the  soul.  He  has  strength- 
ened our  strength  and  refined  our  tenderness ;  he 
has  wonderfully  enriched  and,  to  his  honour  be  it 
kept  in  mind,  purified  Scottish  song  ;  but  his  poetry 
has  lent,  alas  !  a  deluding  glory,  too,  to  the  worst 
sins  of  Scotland,  a  gilding  to  her  strongest  chains. 
So  the  countrymen  of  Burns  are  kept  for  ever  in 
division  about  him ;  and  the  Christian  minister, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  poems  of  Burns,  and  know- 
ing well  what  power  they  have  to  stir  and  educate, 
yet  doubts  in  himself  as  he  puts  them  into  the 
hands  of  youth,  lest  they  should  stir  in  the  nature 
what  should  be  left  to  slumber,  and  taint  instead 
of  purify.  Is  it  possible  to  find  complete  excuse 
and  vindication  for  him,  in  a  belief  that  the  poetic 
temperament  terribly  increases  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion, and  that  so  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  such 
as  Burns  are  a  kind  of  woe  which  they  must  bear 
along  with  the  glory  of  their  endowment  ?  Or  can 
we  lay  the  blame  of  his  sad  history  on  the  intrusive 
folly  of  society,  and  the  hurt  it  did  him,  even  more 
by  its  blandishments  than  by  its  desertions  1  No 
one  who  has  read  the  famous  essay  of  Carlyle  will 
believe  that  our  perplexity  can  be  escaped  in  such 
ways  as  these ;  and  I  should  do  dishonour  to  the 
grace  of  God,  if  I  forgot  that  there  is  a  power 
known  among  men  by  which  even  a  nature  with 
so  many  headlong  sensibilities  as  his  could  have 
been  controlled  and  directed  to  one  great  purpose 
of  life.  Sadness  is  for  ever  fixed  at  the  heart  of 
our  admiration  of  him,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
with  longing  of  what  he  might  have  been.  If  he 
had  steadfastly  followed  those  higher  voices  which 
he  often  heard  within  him  clearly,  if  so  he  had  exer- 
cised his  high  vocation  as  a  poet,  and  had  then  been 
permitted  to  live  to  the  natural  term  of  human 
life,  what  a  Burns  we  should  have  had,  the  inspiring 
soul  of  Scotland  in  every  high  direction  !  But  even 
as  it  is  now,  no  Scotsman  can  bear  to  make  his 
last  word  about  Burns  a  harsh  one.  The  Scottish 
poor,  especially,  cannot  suffer  this  ;  and  it  is  right 
it  should  be  so,  for  the  debt  they  owe  him.     He 
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has  made  their  lot  in  a  maimer  illustrious  by  sharing 
it.  and  has  shed  upon  it  by  his  genius  "  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  He  has  lifted  the 
humblest  walks  of  Scottish  life  into  an  air  of  glory. 
And  all  Scotsmen  are  debtors  to  him  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  national  spirit,  which  was  yielding 
to  shame  before  what  was  English.  "  If  Scotsmen 
t  onlay  love  and  cherish  their  country  with  a  pride 
unknown  to  their  ancestors  of  the  last  century,  if 
strangers  of  all  countries  look  on  Scotland  as  a 
land  of  romance,  this  we  owe  in  great  measure  to 
Burns,  who  first  turned  the  tide,  which  Scott  after- 
wards carried  to  full  flood."1 

A  graver  reason  yet  remains  to  forbid  harsh 
judgment  of  Burns  ;  the  regretful  manner,  namely, 
in  which  he  has  more  than  once  judged  himself,  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  "  confession  at  once  devout, 
poetical,  and  human,"  which  he  has  given  under 
the  title  of  A  Bard's  Epitaph.  Nor  can  it  be 
forgotten  how  he  spoke  in  view  of  his  approach- 
ing end  :  "  He  said  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
death  would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every 
scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived  against 
him,  to  the  injury  of  his  future  reputation ;  that 
letters  and  verses  written  with  unguarded  and 
improper  freedom,  and  which  he  earnestly  wished 
to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  would  be  handed  about 
by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence,  when  no  dread  of 
his  resentment  would  restrain  them."  Who  that 
reads  these  words  will  say  it  has  been  well  done 
to  give  to  the  world  those  editions  of  his  poems 
that  are  advertised  to  contain  everything  he  wrote? 
And  may  I  not,  in  the  name  of  Burns  himself,  and 
by  the  sacredness  of  his  last  days  and  dying  wishes, 
charge  all  who  read  him  to  close  their  minds  as 
they  read  against  whatever  is  unworthy  of  his 
genius,  and  which  he,  dying,  would  have  wished  to 
blot  ?  So  let  us  judge  his  better  part  to  have  been 
his  true  self. 

Would  my  readers  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Robert  Burns  1  It  is  something  even  to  see  him 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  then  were  living, 
and  who  tell  us  of  him.  But  we  must  choose 
some  one  who  could  see  him,  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  truly  see  a  great  man.  Let  us  look 
at  him  then,  as  words  I  shall  quote  enable  us  to 
do,  through  the  eyes  of  a  boy  of  fifteen — a  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  saw  him  only  once — but  that  boy's 
name  was  Walter  Scott ! 

"  His  person,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  was  strong 
and  robust ;  his  manners  rustic,  not  clownish  ;  a 
sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  which 
received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one's 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His 
features  are  represented  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  picture ; 
but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  dimin- 
ished, as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his  coun- 
tenance was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of 
the  portraits.  I  should  have  taken  the  poet,  had 
I  not  known  who  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious 
1  Iiurn3,  by  Principal  Shairp. 


country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school,  i.e.  none 
of  your  modern  agriculturists  who  keep  labourers 
for  their  drudgery,  but  the  douce  gwdeman  who  held 
his  own  plough.  There  was  a  strong  expression  of 
sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments ;  the 
eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical  character 
and  temperament.  It  was  large,  and  of  a  dark 
cast,  which  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed)  when 
he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw 
such  another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have 
seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of  my  time." 

Adieu,  Robert  Burns ;  pride  of  all  Scotsmen  ! 
Take  our  proud  and  sad  farewell ! 

(Christ  in  tfje  STaberrtacle* 

By  the  Bev.  J.  Elder  Cumming,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

No.  IV.  The  Most  Holy  Place — (Concluded). 

rpWO  subjects  were  left  untouched  by  the  last 
-*-  paper  on  the  Most  Holy  Place,  two  of  the 
most  mysterious,  but  also  of  the  most  blessed 
symbols  in  the  whole  Tabernacle. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  The  Cherubim.  What 
were  they  ?  Two  figures  of  gold  made  by  Moses 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  gold  as  the  Mercy  Seat, 
with  faces  and  wings.  They  stood  upon  the  Mercy 
Seat,  over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  looking  down 
upon  it.  They  stood  in  the  full  light  of  the  glory 
from  above ;  and  they  cast  a  shadow  continually 
over  the  Ark.  They  are  called  in  Hebrews  (ix.  4) 
"  The  Cherubim  of  Glory  overshadowing  the  Mercy 
Seat." 

(1.)  We  meet  them  first  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
after  man  has  sinned.  "  So  God  drave  out  the 
man  ;  and  He  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life  " 
(ch.  iii.  24).  (2.)  The  next  mention  of  them  is 
when  Moses  was  told  to  erect  the  Tabernacle. 
Besides  the  golden  figures  in  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
"  Cherubim  of  cunning  work "  were  embroidered 
on  the  Veil,  and  on  the  curtain-roof  of  the  whole 
Tabernacle,  so  that  these  figures  looked  down 
upon  all  that  was  done  within  the  house  of  God 
What  a  solemn  position  these  mystic  figures  had 
in  the  Tabernacle ;  looking  down  upon  it  from  the 
roof — over  it  from  the  Veil — nay,  overshadowing 
the  Mercy  Seat  itself !  (3.)  We  notice  next  the 
Cherubim  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  When  there 
was  no  longer  a  curtain  for  roof,  they  were  not 
seen  on  looking  up,  but,  were  "graven  on  the 
walls,"  and  they  still  continued  on  the  Veil. 
Within  the  Most  Holy  Place  their  colossal  figures, 
rising  on  either  side  and  above  the  Ark,  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  chariot  which  the  Cherubim  seemed 
about  to  draw  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  (4.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  same  figures  (apparently)  is  given 
us  by  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.)  He  sees  "The  Lord  sit- 
ting upon  His  throne"  in  the  Temple  (i.e.  over 
the   Mercy  Seat).     "Above   it   stood    the    Sera- 
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phira  ;  each  of  them  had  six  wings ;  with  twain 
he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly"  (vi.  2).  The 
name  given  to  them  is  different  (Seraphim,  not 
Cherubim),  and  the  description  of  the  figures  is 
different ;  but  before  we  say  that  these  are  not 
the  Cherubim,  let  us  turn  to  the  next  account  in 
Scripture.  (5.)  This  is  by  Ezekiel,  who  in  his 
first  and  tenth  chapters  speaks  of  them.  He 
is  writing  in  Babylon  to  the  captive  Jews,  fore- 
telling the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  taking  the  image  of  the  Cheru- 
bim over  the  Ark  as  "  a  chariot"  (as  described  in 
1  Chron.),  he  portrays  it  in  a  vision  as  leaving 
the  Temple ;  first  passing  to  the  threshold,  then  to 
the  east  gate  (see  Gen.  iii.  24),  then  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  they  disappear.  In  the  course  of 
these  visions  he  describes  the  Cherubim.  There 
were  four  of  them  (not  two),  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  man.  Each  had  four  wings  and  four  faces. 
They  had  the  faces  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  an  ox, 
and  of  an  eagle.  The  prophet  calls  them  "  Cheru- 
bim." (6.)  Now  what  are  these  faces  ?  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  Tabernacle  (see 
Numbers  ii.)  When  the  Camp  halted,  the  Ark  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  three  tribes  encamped  on 
each  of  its  four  sides  ;  Judah  and  two  tribes  on 
the  east ;  Reuben  and  two  tribes  on  the  south, 
Ephraim  and  two  tribes  on  the  west,  and  Dan  and 
two  tribes  on  the  north.  Moses  says  that  each 
of  these  four  divisions  had  a  standard;  and  old 
Rabbinical  writers  tell  us  what  these  were.  Judah's 
was  a  Lion,  Reuben's  a  man,  Ephraim 's  an  ox,  and 
Dan's  an  eagle.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  faces 
of  the  Cherubim  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  order  !  We  cannot  fad  to  see  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  Camp  of  Israel  and 
the  Cherubim  which  Ezekiel  saw  ! 

(7.)  Only  once  more  does  Holy  Scripture  describe 
these  figures,  and  that  is  in  Rev.  iv.  St.  John 
sees  in  heaven,  first,  twenty -four  elders  sitting 
round  the  throne  ;  and  round  about  the  throne  are 
four  living  creatures,  called  (unhappily)  "  beasts  "  in 
our  English  version.  They  are  "  full  of  eyes  be- 
fore and  behind ; "  they  have  each  six  wings 
(like  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah) ;  one  is  like  a 
lion,  one  like  a  calf,  the  third  like  a  man,  and 
the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle.  Exactly  the  four 
faces  assigned  by  Ezekiel  to  the  Cherubim.1  They 
are  engaged  day  and  night  in  the  worship  of 
God,  singing,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come ! " 
In  the  next  chapter  (v.  9,  10)  we  have  these 
living  creatures  (the  "beasts")  joining  with  the 
twenty-four  elders  in  praising  the  Lamb  for  the 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  (whatever  the  connection  may  be) 
that  the  early  painters  represented  the  four  Evangelists  by 
the  same  appearances — Matthew  like  a  lion,  Mark  like  a 
man,  Luke  like  an  ox,  and  John  like  an  eagle.  The  order 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Ezekiel,  but  different  from  that  of 
Kevelation. 


wonders  of  His  redeeming  love.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  true  reading  of  the  words  represents 
them  as  giving  thanks  for  their  own  salvation, 
or  for  that  of  men  generally.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  of  much  consequence  how  that  question  be 
decided.  The  words  cannot  exclude  the  singers  from 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ,  because  the  elders 
take  part  in  singing  them.  The  song  of  thanks- 
giving is  common  to  elders  and  "  beasts." 

What,  then,  were  the  Cherubim?  The  answer 
is,  They  were  the  symbolic  representatives  of  the  Re- 
deemed Church,  four-square  and  complete,  Jewish 
and  Christian.  In  Eden,  they  were  round  the  Tree 
of  Life, — Christ  in  the  midst,  the  Church  around. 
In  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  the  Cherubim 
are  round  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  four 
standards  of  Israel  surround  the  Camp  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  Ark  of  God  in  the  midst.  In  heaven,  like- 
wise, the  Apostle  sees  the  four  Cherubim  round 
the  throne,  on  which  Christ  is  seated.  The  Camp 
of  the  true  Israel,  with  its  standards — not  a  tribe 
wanting.  The  Camp  of  the  Saints  !  Round  the 
Ark  ;  round  the  Throne ;  round  the  Saviour  ;  round 
the  Glory  !  The  Tree  of  Life  is  there,  and  they 
are  not  far  from  it !  The  Tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men,  and  they  are  in  the  Holy  of  holies  ! 
The  Temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven ;  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof-  and  they  are  standing 
in  the  light !  The  Song  of  the  Redeemed  is  to 
be  sung,  and  who  shall  sing  it  but  that  ransomed 
Church  which,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tribe, 
and  people,  and  nation,  Christ  has  purchased  by 
His  blood  1  For  they,  and  none  other,  are  "  the 
Cherubim  of  Glory  overshadowing  the  Mercy  Seat." 

II.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  treat  at  great 
length  the  interesting  and  solemn  subject  of  The 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  as  shown  and  set  forth  in  the 
Tabernacle.  Much  of  what  concerns  it  has  been 
unavoidably  touched  on  in  treating  of  the  Cheru- 
bim. 

It  pleased  God,  all  through  the  earlier  history 
of  His  Church,  to  make  manifest  His  presence  by 
means  of  a  sacred  cloud,  called  The  Glory  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in 
Paradise  it  was  seen  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
driven  forth.  There  "appeared  Cherubim  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Tree  of  Life"  (Gen.  iii.  24).  From  the 
close  connection  of  the  Cherubim  with  the  Glory 
of  the  Lord,  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
Glory  which,  to  sinners,  was  as  a  "  Flaming 
Sword."  It  was  seen  by  Moses  in  the  Burning 
Bush.  God  appeared  to  him  "in  a  flame  of  fire 
out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush  "  (Exod.  iii.  2).  In 
the  wilderness,  on  the  morning  before  the  manna 
was  given,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
cloud"  (Exod.  xvi.  10).  The  "cloud"  was  the 
"  cloudy  pillar "  which  went  before  the  people. 
The  same  great  sight  was  still  more  strikingly  seen 
when  Moses  was  up  on  the  mount  with  God,  and 
"  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  de- 
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vooring  tiro  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxiv.  16). 

But  when  the  Tabernacle  was  reared,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  a  fixed  "  habitation "  in  Israel. 
In  the  Most  Holy  Place,  over  the  Cherubim  and 
the  Ark,  the  Sacred  Cloud  ever  rested.  It  was 
the  only  light  of  that  Place ;  and  as  the  wings  of 
the  Cherubim  covered  the  Ark,  they  threw  a  per- 
petual shadow  upon  it,  "  overshadowing  the  Mercy 
Seat."  In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  same  thing 
took  place.  When  the  king  publicly  offered  up 
the  prayer  of  dedication,  and  the  singers  had  praised 
God,  then  "  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by 
reason  of  the  cloud  :  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  God  !"  (2  Chron.  v.  14).  From 
Moses  to  the  Captivity  (about  1000  years)  the 
Sacred  Cloud  continued  to  be  visible  in  Tabernacle 
and  Temple;  but  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives 
us,  in  the  wonderful  vision,  already  noticed,  an 
account  of  the  departure  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(Ezek.  x.  and  xi.) ;  driven  away  by  the  sin  of  the 
people. 

In  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  his  prophecies, 
Ezekiel  predicts  that  the  glory  is  to  return  when 
the  Temple  is  built  again  ;   first  appearing  "  from 
the  way  of  the  east,"  and  then  by  stages  passing 
on  till  it  "filled  the  house"  (Ezek.  xliii.)     When 
the  Temple  was  built  by  Zerubbabel,  the  Jews 
looked  for  this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  glory  did  not  appear;  the  Most  Holy  Place 
was  left  "  in  thick  darkness."     But  Haggai  again 
predicted,    "  I    will   fill    this    house   with    glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  (Hag.  ii.  7).    Still  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  Sacred  Cloud.     The  four 
hundred  years  of  silence  passed,  and  many  were 
"  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,"  when  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem,   "The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about"  the  shepherds.      The 
symbolical  Presence  announcing  the  corporeal  Pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  !     St.  John,  in  narrating  His 
appearance  says,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
(tabernacled)  among  us,  and  we  beheld  the  glory 
of  Him  "  (John  i.  14).    Again,  at  His  first  miracle, 
John  says, "  He  manifested  forth  His  glory"  (ii.  11). 
At  His  Transfiguration  we  have  the  symbolical 
Presence  marvellously  set  forth.     Jesus   Himself 
was   there   transfigured  ;   Moses   and   Elias  were 
there,  representing  the  Redeemed  Church ;  as  St. 
Luke  says,  "they  appeared  in  glory"  (ix.    31); 
and   then  came  the  cloud   and  "  overshadowed " 
them.    The  Transfiguration  is  indeed  just  the  Most 
1 1  ]y  Place  of  the  Tabernacle  translated  into  action. 
The  Ark,  which  was  Christ ;  the  saints,  which  were 
the   Cherubim;    and  "the   glory  of  the  Lord;" 
while  the  three  apostles  "had  boldness  to  enter 
into  the  Holiest  of  all,"  where  "  they  beheld  His 
glory." 

Once  more,  the  Lord  Himself  promises  that  the 
iy  is  to  return  to  the  earth.   Moses,  the  Psalmist, 


Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  had  already 
given  the  same  promise  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  renews 
it  when,  speaking  to  the  disciples,  He  says,  "  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  come  in  the  glory 
of  His  Father"  (Matt.  xvi.  27);  and  again  to 
Peter,  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  His  glory "  (Matt.  xix.  28)  ;  and  again,  "  The 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  glory"  (Matt. 
xxv.  31). 

This  then  remains  as  "  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God  "  (Rom.  v.  2).  And  thus  the  Tabernacle  of 
Moses  is  linked  with  golden  bands  to  those  last 
days,  of  which  it  is  written,  "  Behold  the  Taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell 
with  them  !"  (Rev.  xxi.  3).     Amen. 


E\)z  Uotce  of  Autumn. 

I  I  ARK,  how  the  wind  of  October  is  moaning  ! 
-*--*•    What  saith  its  voice  as  it  sweepeth  along, 
Rustling  the  faded  leaf,  cresting  the  rippling  wave, 
Wafting  aloft  the  sweet  robin's  clear  song  ? 

Sadly  it  breatheth  of  bright  summer  ended, 

Hours  of  delight  now  to  memory  dear  ; 
Autumn  hath  garnered  her  bountiful  treasures, 

And  faded  flowers  weep  for  the  death  of  the  year. 

Doth  nature's  decay  bring  thine  own  end  before  thee, 
Be  it  distant  or  near  when  life's  pulse  shall  beat  low  ? 

Oh,  canst  thou  look  back  to  thy  strength  spent  for  Jesus  ? 
Or  doth  retrospect  only  a  wasted  fife  show  ? 

There  is  place  of  repentance.     The  time  that  remaineth 
Is  thine,  is  the  Lord's  : — wilt  thou  cast  it  away  ? 

Go,  garner  fresh  sheaves  in  the  Master's  safe  keeping, 
Ere  the  winter's  dark  storm-cloud  descend  on  thy  day. 

Work,  work  for  the  Master,  His  eye  is  upon  thee  ; 

Soon,  soon  shall  thy  time  for  earth's  service  be  o'er  ; 
Then  sweet  shall  His  words  be,  as  earth  disappeareth, 

"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful ! "    "  Rej  oice  evermore  ! " 

M.  V. 


The  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee  are 
anxiously  expecting  the  answers  of  Ministers  to 
their  letter  regarding  the  proposed  Scottish  Young 
Men's  Association.  This  opportunity  is  taken  of 
respectfully  reminding  them  that  the  answers  will 
be  summed  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  31st 
December. 

The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
many  Supplements  are  printed,  either  monthly  or 
at  longer  intervals,  in  connection  with  this  Maga- 
zine. Will  Ministers  or  others,  whose  supplements 
are  not  printed  by  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  kindly 
send  now  a  copy  of  their  most  recent  supplement 
to  the  Editor  of  "Life  and  Work,"  22  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh  1 
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$ota  f&clnt  Seaton  fcto  not  spenU 
tcr  JHoneg. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

THE  weather  had  been  mild  and  rainy  for  the 
greater  part  of  December,  when  the  wind  sud- 
denly veered  to  the  east,  bringing  intense  cold.  The 
snow  which  had  threatened  for  some  days  had  fallen 
fast  and  thick  through  the  night,  so  that  Christmas 
dawned  in  true  orthodox  style,  wearing  the  pro- 
verbial white  coat. 

When  Helen  Seaton  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and, 
standing  by  the  window,  exclaimed,  "  The  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  ! "  her  brothers  and  sisters  would 
scarcely  believe  her.  They  all  scurried  nimbly  from 
between  the  sheets,  and  clapped  their  hands,  crying 
out, 

"  How  delightful !  The  beautiful  snow  is  come  ! 
Won't  we  have  a  jolly  Christmas  V 

"  Do  you  remember  when  baby  Annie  first  saw 
the  snow  last  winter,"  said  Dora,  "  she  thought  it 
was  sugar,  or  birds'  feathers  ?"  whereupon  they  all 
laughed  and  chatted  merrily,  while  being  dressed, 
about  slides,  and  snowballs,  and  the  fun  they  would 
have  that  day.  In  midst  of  their  talk,  pop  came 
something  thrown  at  the  window.  "  What's  that  V 
asked  everybody — a  question  speedily  explained  by 
the  whitey  splash  left  on  the  pane.  A  boy's  laugh 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  heads  looking  out, 
when  their  elder  brother  Edwin  was  descried  in  the 
yard  shaping  another  ball  for  a  second  attack 
Immediately  the  sash  was  raised,  the  snow  gathered 
from  the  sill,  and  given  back  in  gleesome  retaliation. 

When  the  children  came  downstairs  after  break- 
fast, they  found  an  old  gentleman  in  the  parlour 
with  long  white  hair,  who  proved  to  be  a  grand- 
uncle  just  arrived  from  abroad,  and  whom  they  had 
never  seen.  At  first  they  gazed  at  him  suspiciously  ; 
but  when  he  spoke,  directly  they  liked  him.  For 
though  his  eyes  were  keen  and  his  complexion 
bronzed,  he  had  a  fine  rich  voice  with  that  genial 
ring  which  is  a  key  to  the  heart.  He  told  them 
stories  of  America ;  the  immensity  of  its  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  birds,  the  beauty  of  the  boundless 
prairies,  and  how  there  were  people  in  some  parts 
there  who  had  never  seen  snow  !  Then  he  went 
with  them  to  the  garden,  and  had  a  game  at  romps, 
and  a  match  at  snowballing.  Finally,  he  slipped 
a  bright  sovereign  into  the  tiny  palm  of  each  boy 
and  girl,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  not  one  refused  to 
accept,  and  there  were  seven  of  them.  Of  course 
they  all  ran  off  at  once  to  tell  the  good  fortune  to 
their  parents,  and  next  sat  in  full  conclave  as  to 
the  best  method  of  spending  their  money.  Baby 
Annie  fixed  on  a  speaking  doll,  Harry  wished  a 
watch,  Charlie  a  pony,  Cissy  a  carriage,  and  so  on 
ad  libitum. 

"  I  know  what  I  shall  get,"  Edwin  remarked, 
with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  but  I  won't  tell." 


Dora  wanted  a  library  of  story  books,  while  Helen 
fingered  her  gold  piece  thoughtfully,  and  said 
nothing.  The  snow  was  still  falling  when  Mrs. 
Seaton  appeared  with  cloak  and  bonnet,  prepared 
for  morning  service.  "  Would  any  of  the  children 
accompany  her  ?"  "  No,"  simultaneously  ;  "  they 
were  going  to  shop."     This  was  said  loftily. 

"  What  takes  mamma  to  church  to-day  1 "  Charlie 
whispered  to  his  father.     "  This  is  not  Sunday." 

"  Ask  me  to-night  before  you  go  to  bed."  And 
when  the  time  came,  his  papa  told  him  that  as  soon 
as  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  the  pearly  gates  of 
heaven  were  opened,  that  those  who  love  Him 
might  enter  and  live  happy  for  ever.  And  the  boy 
lay  awake  pondering  the  Divine  Incarnation,  which, 
though  he  had  often  heard  the  story  before,  had  never 
seemed  such  glad  and  wondrous  news.  So  that  ere 
he  went  to  sleep  he  said  softly  to  himself,  "  I  wish 
I  had  gone  to  church  with  mamma" 

Well,  our  young  party  set  off  on  their  tour  of 
purchase-making,  accompanied  by  Martha,  the  old 
nurse,  to  offer  prudential  counsel.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  Edwin  dived  into  a  picture-dealer's  ; 
and  Helen,  after  admiring  with  the  rest  the  many 
pretty  things  with  which  the  windows  were  decked, 
said  something  aside  to  Martha,  and  disappeared 
down  a  side  street.     We  shall  follow  her. 

Threading  her  way  along  a  narrow  alley,  she 
reached  a  door,  at  which  she  tapped.  It  was  a 
poor  place,  where  she  had  been  once  before  with 
her  mother.  While  she  waited,  she  heard  some 
one  singing.  The  voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  and 
the  air  plaintive  to  solemnity.  No  answer  followed 
her  summons,  so  at  length  she  made  bold  to  open 
the  door,  and  walked  into  the  room  she  remembered 
having  formerly  seen.  The  music  had  ceased,  and 
Helen  saw  no  one  there,  till,  glancing  round,  she 
descried  the  figure  of  a  girl  sitting  up  in  bed — the 
same  little  invalid  of  whom  she  was  in  search. 

"  0,  Miss,  mother  is  gone  to  church.  I  am  quite 
alone,  and  so  glad  to  see  you  !" 

"  Is  the  pain  better  ?"  Helen  inquired. 

"  The  pain  is  quite  gone  ;  and  as  I  lay  looking 
out  at  the  falling  snow,  I  sang  a  song  set  to  an  old 
tune.     It  is  all  about  the  snow,  and  begins : — 

'  It  cometh  down,  it  cometh  down,  a  messenger  from 
heaven  ; 
Pure  as  the  robes  the  spirits  wear,  whose  sins  are  all 
forgiven ! '" 

"  Ah,  yes ;  this  is  Christmas,  and  we  ought  to 
think  good  thoughts  to-day.  But  what  a  dull  life 
you  must  have  lying  there  !" 

"  I  have  all  I  want,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  only  I 
should  like  a  few  more  books,  for  one  cannot  be 
always  thinking." 

Hereupon  Helen  took  from  her  bag  a  copy  of 
The  Wide  Wide  World,  which  made  the  ready 
thanks  tremble  on  the  sensitive  lips. 

"  Have  you  any  friends  who  come  to  talk  with 
you  ?" 

"  No  ;  only  mother.     And  there  is  another,  oh 
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so  kind  !  who  often  comes  and  whispers  sweetly 
into  my  ear.  It  is  He  who  taught  me  to  bear  the 
long  sore  pain,  and  now  He  has  taken  it  away." 
There  was  a  tender  light  in  her  large  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  a  soft  flush  crossed  the  pallid  cheek. 
-  Mother  says  that  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
all  that  love  Him  will  rise  at  last,  and  behold  Him 
as  He  is.  But  I  feel  that  love  can  carry  us  up  to 
Him  even 
now,  and 
there  is  no 
need  that  we 
should  die  to 
be  for  ever 
with  the 
Lord." 

Helen  took 
hold  of  the 
thin  hand 
that  lay  on 
the  coverlet, 
and  was  con- 
scious for  the 
first  time  in 
her  life  of 
the  mysteri- 
ous influence 
a  pure  piety 
imparts  to 
the  very  at- 
mosphere 
that  sur- 
rounds it. 
She  stooped 
forward  and 
kissed  Alice's 
brow,  almost 
reverentially. 
"  How  old 
are  you, 
Alice  ?" 

"I  shall 
be  ten  to- 
rn o  r  r o w." 
Ten! thought 
Helen,  and  I 
am  thirteen, 
yet  so  far  be- 
hind this  poor  sick  girl  in  patience  and  goodness  ! 

Just  then  the  mother  entered.  Helen  noted 
the  careworn  face  and  the  faded  gown,  and  immedi- 
ately her  resolution  was  confirmed.  Recalling 
what  she  had  heard  of  the  woman's  persevering  in- 
dustry and  contentment  under  many  trials,  she  took 
from  her  purse  the  little  all  it  contained — her 
granduncle's  gift— and  passed  it  silently  into  the 
widow's  hand. 


There  was  a  large,  merry  party  at  the  Seaton*' 
that  evening,  when  the  children  displayed  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  toys,  fruit  of  the  morn- 
ing's expenditure.  Edwin  exhibited  his  single 
purchase,  an  engraving  of  a  harvest  scene, 
"  Reapers  resting  at  noon,"  a  fresh,  delightful 
picture  ;  and  Dora,  an  armful  of  books,  fairy  tales, 
etc.     All  had  something  to  show,  except  Helen. 

She  had  no- 
thing, for 
she  had  not 
bought  any- 
thing. Of 
course  her 
companions 
rallied  her 
unmercifully. 
"A  shame  to 
be  a  miser," 
cried  one;  "I 
hate  greed," 
said  an- 
other; while 
a  third  mut- 
tered some- 
thing about 
"hoarding  for 
a  selfish  end." 
Helen  bore 
it  all  meekly, 
and  held  her 
peace.  But 
when  Mrs. 
Seaton  came 
to  bid  her 
good-night  as 
she  lay  in 
her  neat 
white  bed, 
she  modestly 
revealed  her 
secret.  Then 
it  was  that, 
with  more 
than  her  usu- 
al fondness, 
the  mother 
kissed  her 
sweet  little  daughter  while  she  whispered, 

"  I  am  glad,  my  love,  that  you  have  followed  out 
the  grand  principle  of  self-denial  this  Christmas 
day.  I  shall  choose  my  own  time  to  tell  your 
brothers  and  sisters  how  you  disposed  of  your 
granduncle's  money,  in  remembrance  of  Him  who 
said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' " 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


Notp;. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
■write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings 
for  January. 

Sunday. 
Young  Men's  Fellowship  Assoc.      Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 
Mr.  Macrae's  Young  Men's  Class     .         do.  6  p.  M. 

Divine  Service  (Rev.  J.  Turnbull)  .  do.  7. 30  P.  M. 
Children's  Church  do.  .  Home  Lane,  11.15  a.m. 
Sabbath  School       .        .        .        .do.  4  p.m. 

Do.      .        .        Brunswick  Street  (Girls),  4  p.m. 

Do do.         (Boys),  6  p.m. 

Divine  Service         .        .        .        Home  Lane,  6.30  P.M. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Teachers  in  the  boys'  Sabbath 
School  will  be  held  for  prayer  and  conference  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  from      7  to  7.15  p.m. 

Monday. 
Mothers'  Meeting  (Miss  Miller)     .   Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Do.  (Miss  Strahan)  .      Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Young  Women's  Association  and 
Bible  Class 

Tuesday. 

District    Visitors,    Sunday    School )  ,.,.    •      tt  n  o 
Teachers,  etc.  (FIRST  Tuesday)   \  Mission  HaU,  3 

Divine  Service  (Mr.  Cochrane)     . 

Temperance  and   Total   Abstinence  | 
Association    ....  \ 


I  Missi 


Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 


p.m. 
do.  7  p.m. 
do.        8  p.m. 


Wednesday. 

Young   Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  )  »,.    .       TT  ,,    „ 
Clals  (Miss  Miller)    .        .     g  j  Mission  Hall,  6  p.m. 

Music  Class  (Theory)    .        .         .    Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Thursday. 

Congregational  Prayer   Meeting,   Church,  13th  )    „ 
and  27th \   3  P-M- 

Bible  Class,  6th  and  20th        .    Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 

Choir  Practising      ....  Church,  8  p.m. 

Divine    Service    (Mr.    Macleod). } 

Subjects  —  6th,    1    Samuel  xv.  (  „         T         _  „ „ 
(parts) ;  13th,  Acts  vi.  1-8;  20th,  (  Home  Lane' 7-30  *•*• 
1  Kings  xvii.  1-8  (parts  xviii.)    ) 

A  short  service  will  be  held  in  the  Church  on]  New 
Year's  Day,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  usually  administered 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month. 
Parents  desiring  Baptism  for  their  children  are  requested 
to  see  Mr.  Macleod  on  the  evening  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day, at  7  Royal  Circus,  from  7  to  8. 

Between  the  October  and  April  Communions  there 
will  be  a  Children's  Service  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
Sabbath  of  every  month.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  bring  their  children  to  Church  on 
these  occasions. 

Attention  is  directed  to  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  the  arrangements  above  set  forth. 

(a)  Members  of  the  Congregation,  who  are  willing  to 
be  helpful  in  ANY  capacity,  are  requested  to  attend  the 


"Workers'  Meeting"  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
More  District  Visitors  are  urgently  required.  This  work 
is  most  useful  when  performed  in  a  WISE  and  CHRIS- 
TIAN spirit.  It  helps,  in  some  measure,  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  by  which  class  is  separated  from  class,  and,  so 
far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
truth  that  all  are  "one  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  District 
Visitor  should  be  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  poor 
and  needy.  Many  are  held  back  by  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome,  and  of  the 
amount  of  time  actually  required.  How  much  could  be 
done  even  by  the  busiest  men,  as  well  as  by  ladies,  if  only 
they  could  be  induced  to  give  ONE  HOUR  A  WEEK 
for  this  purpose  ! 

(b)  The  subjects  taken  up  week  by  week  at  the  Thurs- 
day evening  Service  in  Home  Lane  are  those  embraced 
in  the  Scheme  of  Lessons  for  the  Sunday  Schools.  This 
Meeting  may  therefore  be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  as  a 
"  preparatory  "  meeting  for  TEACHERS.  Then  surely 
a  larger  number  of  the  Members,  especially  in  India 
Place  and  the  surrounding  district,  might  find  it  j)ossible 
to  be  present. 

WATCH  YE  THEREFORE,  AND  PRAY  AL- 
WAYS,  THAT  YE  MAY  BE  ACCOUNTED  WORTHY 
TO  ESCAPE  ALL  THESE  THINGS  THAT  SHALL 
COME  TO  PASS,  AND  TO  STAND  BEFORE  THE 
SON  OF  MAN. 

WHAT  !  COULD  YE  NOT  WATCH  WITH  ME 
ONE  HOUR  ? 

Home  Lane  Mission. 
The  position  of  this  Mission  was  fully  explained  in  a 
former  Magazine  (May  1879).  Since  that  time  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made,  and  the  Hall  in  Home 
Lane  is  now  the  centre  of  various  operations,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Parish  as  well  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding district  which  lies  outside  of  our  parochial 
bounds.  Hitherto  the  rent  of  the  Hall  has  been  paid  by 
the  Kirk-Session  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  whose  parish  it  is 
situated — though  only  a  few  yards  from  the  borders  of 
St.  Stephen's  Parish.  The  salary  of  the  Bible  Woman 
(Miss  Strachan),  who  is  most  earnest  and  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  her  important  duties,  is  defrayed,  all  but  a 
few  pounds,  by  kind  friends  connected  with  St.  Stephen's. 
Thus  there  mainly  remains  the  expense  of  coal,  gas,  clean- 
ing, etc. ,  to  be  met  by  the  subscriptions  of  others  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  Mr.  Macleod  will  gratefully  receive  any 
contributions  which  may  be  sent  to  him.  For  the  year 
now  ending  a  sum  of  £15  or  £20  will  be  required,  as  a 
few  extra  expenses  have  been  incurred.  The  meetings 
now  held  in  Home  Lane  are  as  follow  : — On  Sunday,  a 
Children's  Church  at  11.15  ;  a  Sunday  School  at  4 ;  and 
an  Evening  Service  at  6. 30.  On  Monday,  a  Mothers' 
Meeting  at  3  o'clock  ;  and  on  Thursday  evening  a  Service 
at  7.30,  besides  occasional  meetings  for  other  purposes. 

January  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  dispensed, 
God  willing,  in  St.  Stephen's  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
January,  as  formerly.  A  Preparation  Service  will  be  held 
on  the  Saturday  preceding,  at  2. 30  p.  m.  Mr.  Macleod 
will  be  glad  to  see  intending  young  Communicants  at 
his  house  on'any  Saturday  evening  in  January.     Com- 
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municants  having  Certificates  from  other  Churches  may 

present  them  at  the  Elders'  seat  after  the  Preparatory 
Sefviee  on  Saturday  the  29th,  or  hand  them  in  any  time 
that  is  convenient 

Statement  by  Psalmody  Committee. 

The  rsalmody  Committee  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  find 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion generally,  for  increased  support  towards  efficiently 
-maintaining  the  Service  of  Praise.  The  Committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  Members  of  the  Church  are 
not  even  aware  that  a  separate  fund  for  this  purpose 
exists  :  and  they  have  to  explain  that  the  Psalmody 
expenses  have  hitherto  been  met  principally  by  contri- 
butions taken  up  by  the  Church-Officer,  who  calls  per- 
sonally on  the  Members.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  Congregation  can  be  reached  in 
this  way,  and  the  burden  of  meeting  the  Psalmody  ex- 
penses has  consequently  been  thrown  upon  comparatively 
few  of  the  Members.  The  contributions  obtained  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  moderate  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  result  is  a  deficit  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Committee.  A  special  collection  was  formerly  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  the  funds,  but 
no  such  collection  has  been  made  for  many  years  back  ; 
and  as  such  demands  on  the  Congregation  are  already 
very  numerous,  the  Committee  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  appeal  to  the  Congregation  in  this  form.  They  con- 
gratulate the  Members  of  the  Church  on  the  marked  im- 
provement which  the  introduction  of  the  organ  has  already 
effected  in  the  Congregational  Psalmody.  The  increased 
heartiness  and  fervour  manifested  in  the  Service  of  Praise 
is  so  evident,  as  fully  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
change  resolved  upon  with  such  unanimity  by  the  Con- 
gregation. The  Committee  need  scarcely  inform  the 
Congregation,  however,  that  the  change  is  one  which 
involves  a  considerably  increased  expenditure,  though 
the  additional  cost  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  many 
think.  The  annual  contributions  hitherto  received  from 
the  Congregation  have  amounted  only  to  between  £40  and 
£50.  Now,  a  sum  of  £90  to  £100  will  be  required  ;  but 
the  Committee  feel  assured  that  this  fact  has  only  to  be 
made  known,  to  insure  the  needful  funds  being  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

The  Church-Officer  will,  in  a  few  days,  begin  to  make 
this  collection  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  former 
contributors  will  increase  their  contributions,  and  that 
many  new  subscribers  will  be  forthcoming. 

Any  of  the  Congregation  who  wish  to  anticipate  the 
call  upon  them,  or  who  may  be  omitted  by  the  Church- 
Officer  (for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  call  upon  every 
Member  of  the  Church),  may  send  their  contributions 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  12  Pitt  Street,  or  they 
may  enclose  them  in  an  envelope  marked  "For  Psalmody 
Expenses,"  and  place  them  in  the  plate  at  the  Church- 
door.  William  Finlay, 

Treasurer  of  Psalmody  Committee. 


Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association. 

A  Social  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Mr.  Maclaren's  Academy,  Hamilton  Place,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  the  17th  December,  when  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  and  others  in- 
terested. Addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
given  by  Mr.  Macleod,  Mr.  Tawse,  W.S.,  Mr.  Macrae, 
W.S.,  and  Mr.  Christopher  N.  Johnstone,  advocate.  Mr. 
Curie  and  several  Members  of  the  Choir  kindly  contri- 
buted the  music,  which  was  much  appreciated.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  one  good  result  of  this  meet- 
ing may  be  to  rally  around  the  Association  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  young  men,  of  whom,  happily,  there  are 
so  many  in  our  Congregation.  The  meetings  are  held 
in  the  .Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  every  Sabbath 
morning  at  10,  and  all  are  invited. 


Collection  for  the  Poor. 

The  Collection  for  Coals  and  the  Soup  Kitchen  will  be 
made  on  the  FIRST  SABBATH  of  the  year.  We  doubt 
not  that  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  will  be  heartily 
and  liberally  supported. 

The  "Missionary  Record"  and  its  Work. 

The  "  Record"  is  supplied  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  at  the  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  Is.  6d. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  read  in 
the  Congregation.  No  doubt  its  circulation  might  be 
very  much  greater  than  it  is.  The  following  prefatory 
note  is  reprinted  from  the  December  number. 

"At  the  close  of  another  year  we  again  ask  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  our  Church  to  remember  the 
claims  of  our  '  Record '  on  their  support.  We  base  our 
appeal  on  the  fact  that  it  is  true  to  its  name.  It  is  not 
a  general  religious  periodical  like  our  '  Christian  Life 
and  Work  Magazine.'  It  is  not  even  a  missionary 
magazine.  It  is  a  simple  record  of  the  work  done  by 
our  Church,  especially  in  the' Home  and  Foreign  mis- 
sionary fields.  We  cannot  promise  anything  sensational. 
Our  part  is  to  chronicle  facts,  to  let  our  people  know 
what  they  are  giving  and  what  they  are  doing,  to  hold 
up  before  our  Church  a  mirror  in  which  she  may  see  a 
true  reflection  of  her  appearance  as  a  living,  working, 
missionary  Church.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  this  in  the 
most  interesting  way  open  to  us — to  give  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  on  the  history,  character,  and 
religions  of  the  peoples  whom  we  are  trying  to  evangelise, 
the  history  of  our  Missions,  and  the  lives  of  former 
missionaries.  As  far  as  our  space  allows  us,  we  tell  of 
the  deeds  and  successes  of  our  fellow-labourers  of  other 
Churches  and  Societies  in  the  present  and  in  the  past. 
But  our  first  duty  is  to  state  facts  simply  and  truly. 
And  the  interest  attaching  to  these  facts  depends  greatly 
on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  read.  They  will  always 
be  dull  and  dry  to  those  who  have  no  great  faith  in 
Missions,  who  give  simply  for  the  credit  of  their  Church, 
or  because  they  think  they  must.  Nor  will  they  have 
much  interest  for  those  -who  are  always  looking  for  im- 
mediate results  and  long  lists  of  converts.  But  they 
will  be  interesting,  sometimes  painfully  interesting,  to 
all  who  have  learned  from  their  Master  any  love  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  who  feel  the  obligation  to  obey  His 
command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  Here,  month 
by  month,  is  the  record  of  what  we  are  doing.  Is  it  an 
adequate  expression  of  our  love  to  our  Lord,  or  of  our 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  on  us  as  a  Church 
or  as  individuals  ?  Have  we  really  done  what  we  could  ? 
Have  we  given  intelligently,  or  without  a  thought  of 
how  our  money  is  to  go  ?  Are  we  realising  our  duty  to 
the  missionaries  who  represent  us,  the  people  among 
whom  they  labour,  the  inquirers  who  visit  them,  the 
converts  they  have  gathered  in  ?  Can  we  truly  say, 
'  These  are  our  Missions  ?  This  is  our  work,  which  we 
are  carrying  on  through  these  agents,  whose  career"  we 
are  watching,  with  whom  we  sympathise  in  joy  and 
sorrow — for  whom,  as  being  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter, their  circumstances,  and  their  labours,  we  can  in- 
telligently pray  ?  ' 

"  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  the  '  Record 
must  be  read  regularly  and  carefully  month  by  month. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  follow  the  steps  of  our  mission- 
aries, to  watch  and  care  for  them  as  persons  for  whose 
actings  ive  are  responsible.  And  the  reward  of  such  an 
effort  will  be  the  discovery  in  our  pages  of  the  life  and 
interest  of  actual  work  done— the  opening  to  us  all  of  a 
wide,  and,  to  many,  as  yet  undiscovered  field  for  the 
exercise  of  our  thoughts  and  our  affections.  The 
'Record,'  read  only  occasionally,  may  often  prove  dry 
and  uninteresting.  The  regular  reader,  who  is  really  in- 
terested in  Christian  work,  will  himself  infuse  new  life 
into  its  dullest  pages." 
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Sermon. 

MAN'S  CHIEF  END. 

By  Rev.  Arch.  Scott,  D.D.,  St.  George's,  Edinburgh. 

"  For  with  Thee  is  tlic  fountain  of  life. " — Psalm  xxxvi.  5. 

T)KOMINENT  among  the  enterprises  that  engage 
■■"  the  spirit  of  modern  discovery  is  the  search 
for  the  fountain  of  life.  Upon  this  quest  some  of 
our  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  intellects  are  ven- 
turing every  day.  Science  is  lending  them  her 
best  instruments,  and  philosophy  her  best  methods  ; 
and  neither  labour  nor  peril  nor  sacrifice  is  spared 
in  order  to  ensure  their  success.  With  what 
residt  ?  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  one  far  ahead  of 
his  companions  gave  back  the  voice,  that  he  felt  as 
if"  the  great  secret  were  beginning  to  tremble  along 
the  line."  But  since  then  he  has  gone  away  into 
the  great  secret  himself,  and  to-day,  after  all  their 
efforts,  his  successors  are  no  nearer  the  goal.  They 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  modes  in 
which  life  is  manifested,  and  made  some  interesting 
suggestions  as  to  the  probable  order  of  its  evolution, 
but  the  principle  of  life  itself  is  as  far  from  their 
grasp  as  ever.  At  this  moment  the  uncultured 
peasant  seems  to  be  as  near  as  the  most  advanced 
scientist  to  the  solution  of  this  alluring  mystery. 

And  what  if  our  failure  is  to  be  partly  explained 
by  the  erroneous  methods  that  have  been  adopted 
and  pursued  ?  What  if,  while  professing  to  search 
for  facts,  we  have  been  deliberately  ignoring  a 
large  number  of  most  important  ones  ?  Certainly 
the  material  phenomena  which  too  often  absorb 
attention  are  of  very  minor  importance  compared 
with  the  spiritual  facts  which  are  contemptuously 
set  aside.  We  shall  never  discover  the  secret  of 
life  by  groping  for  it  in  the  "  charnels  where  black 
death  keeps  ward  of  its  own  trophies."  Nor  can 
we  hope  to  account  for  the  marvel  of  humanity, 
by  simply  analysing  the  forms  of  animal  exist- 
ence. Science,  to  be  true  to  its  mission,  must 
attempt  to  embrace  the  whole,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, because  we  have  been  proceeding  with  eyes 
bent  downward  to  dead  matter,  and  never  directed 
upward  to  the  region  of  spirit,  that  we  are  still 
wandering  in  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue.  For 
after  all,  this  search  for  the  secret  of  life  is  not 
pecidiar  to  this  age.  In  the  great  East  intellects 
as  powerful  as  our  own  pursued  it  at  least  thirty 
centuries  ago  —  a  fact  that  has  either  not  been 
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discovered,  or  that  has  been  forgotten  by  those 
moderns  who  are  for  ever  telling  us  that  there 
cannot  be  "  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy."  Such  boasters 
have  not  realised  that  wherever  the  methods 
adopted  by  themselves  have  been  pursued,  they  have 
resulted  in  failure  ;  and  that  whenever,  in  former 
ages,  men  succeeded  in  convincing  others  that  these 
were  the  only  methods  that  could  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  this  mystery,  it  was  with  the  terrible 
effect  of  deteriorating  human  character  and  of 
arresting  all  human  progress.  In  China,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  great  people,  whose  growth  has 
been  petrified  for  two  thousand  years,  whose  moral- 
ity has  been  for  so  long  altogether  devoid  of  en- 
thusiasm, whose  art  has  been  that  of  automata  ;  for 
to-day  men  carve  and  weave  precisely  as  their  ances- 
tors did  some  twenty  centuries  ago,  yea,  very  much 
as  the  birds  build  their  nests  or  the  silkworms  spin 
their  cocoons.  Humanity  for  so  long  has  been 
stagnant  there,  and  this  simply  because  bewitched 
with  a  philosophy  that  would  only  recognise 
material  things. 

The  writer  of  this  ancient  psalm,  a  representative 
of  a  better  school,  shows  in  our  text  how  wide  is 
the  gulf  between  him  and  some  modems.  In  too 
many  instances  our  thinkers,  as  in  China  of  old, 
endeavour  to  solve  the  question  of  life  without  God. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  life  is  a  miracle 
which  only  God  can  account  for,  and  that  human 
life,  especially,  is  an  enigma  only  intelligible  in  the 
light  that  comes  from  above.  Wherever,  in  its 
flow,  the  stream  of  life  may  be  traced  from  its 
simplest  manifestation  to  its  highest  human  de- 
velopment, its  real  fountain  can  only  be  found 
in  God,  a  Being  altogether  above  nature,  whose 
supreme  Will  is  the  origin  of  all  nature's  force,  and 
whose  perfect  Mind  has  devised  and  still  maintains 
all  nature's  laws.  To  trust  in  such  a  Being  may, 
according  to  some  teachers,  be  blind  faith  indeed, 
but  to  deny  His  existence  and  working  would  be 
scepticism  blinder  still 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  question  What  is 
life  ?  has  been  solved  for  us  in  the  Bible.  There 
we  see  both  the  meaning  and  the  possibilities  of 
human  life — the  depths  of  depravity  which  it  has 
sounded,  the  heights  of  good  which  it  may  reach — 
and  all  this  because  there  is  poured  down  upon  it 
the  light  of  God's  perfect  life,  as  something  not  only 
condemning  man's  depravity,  but  something  pos- 
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sible  to  man  -when  revealed  in  Him  who  came  that 
"we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 
For  surely  our  knowledge  of  life,  to  he  useful,  must 
first  secure  to  us  that  life  will  be  a  blessing.  Do 
we  know  enough  to  live  truly  and  happily  !  How 
can  we  have  life  at  its  freshest  and  purest  and 
fullest  ?  How  can  we  prevent  its  becoming  stale  or 
unsatisfying?  Simply  by  drawing  it  constantly 
from  its  source,  and  that,  to  us,  is  Christ  Jesus.  If 
our  life  be  in  relation  to  Him  what  His  life  was 
in  relation  to  God  ;  if  we  be  sustained  by  constant 
recognition  of,  and  dependence  upon,  Christ,  even  as 
He  lived  in  perpetual  recognition  of,  and  dependence 
upon,  His  Father  in  heaven,  we  shall  be  "  abund- 
antly satisfied  "  with  living.  For  he  whose  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God,  must  enjoy  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Now  this  is  an  old,  old  truth,  old  as  man  himself, 
as  old  as  the  "  sons  of  God."  Yet  it  is  precisely 
one  which  the  heart  of  man  is  slow  to  believe. 
Deep  rooted  in  human  nature  is  the  prejudice  that 
whatever  binds  us  to  God  in  Christ  must  restrain 
us  from  good.  As  the  insane  philosopher  casts  off 
the  thought  of  God  to  find  the  truth,  so  are  we 
tempted  to  turn  from  God  to  find  our  wellbeing. 
Yet,  as  truly  as  plants  owe  their  growth  to  the  sun- 
shine, man  finds  in  recognition  of  God,  the  spring 
of  all  his  good,  and  in  dependence  upon  Christ,  the 
"  fountain  light  of  all  his  day."  By  these,  as  by  an 
atmosphere,  every  distinctively  human  faculty  is 
sustained.  For  man,  as  a  spiritual  being  in  process 
of  development,  the  most  unnatural  of  lives  must 
be  the  ungodly  life.  It  is  not  the  folly  of  the 
simpleton,  but  the  mania  of  the  suicide,  that  makes 
any  one  say  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God." 

But  why  then  does  the  ungodly  life  come  so  easy 
to  us  1  Why  is  obedience  to  God's  will  a  restraint, 
and  the  service  of  His  Son  a  hard  thing  1  Why 
must  the  man  who  glorifies  God  find  his  springs 
of  good  in  waters  of  affliction  and  penitential  tears  ? 
Well,  this  is  just  one  of  those  spiritual  facts  which, 
in  its  absorbing  pursuit  of  physical  facts,  science 
neglects  or  refuses  to  grapple  with.  Most  con- 
clusively does  it  indicate  that  we  are  not  what  we 
are  meant  to  be,  yea,  are  not  what  once  we  were. 
We  have  become  so  inured  to  our  evil  as  to  feel 
more  at  home  in  it  than  in  the  good  we  have  lost, 
yet  we  are  never  without  a  witness  that  we  ought 
not  so  to  be.  Dreams  of  a  better  state  haunt  the 
religious  consciousness  of  all  peoples — dreams  often 
shadowy  and  uudefinable,  but  always  strong  enough 
to  make  them  discontented  with  the  present.  Voices 
that  we  cannot  syllable  or  translate,  linger  still  in 
the  soul  as  things  once  familiar  in  a  home  that  is 
now  far  away.  Our  deepest  instincts  tell  us  that 
the  life  we  live,  or  are  most  tempted  to  live,  is 
not  our  real  life.  Why,  around  us  all  creatures 
seem  rejoicing  in  abundance  of  good,  while  we 
alone  seem  starving  and  perishing.  And  what  is 
this  but  the  confession  that  the  stream  of  our  life 
has  become  tainted  and  impure,  or  that,  severed 
from  the  true  source  of  being,  we  are  under  a  law 


of  death  and  not  of  life  1  Only  when  brought  into 
connection  with  its  true  fountain  by  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  can  we  know  really 
what  it  is  to  live. 

So  to  a  race  found  by  Him  far  from  the  "  river 
of  pleasures  "  Christ  still  says,  "  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  to  Me."  He  would  convince  us 
by  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  find  good  in 
ourselves  or  in  other  creatures  that  there  is  no 
real  pleasure  save  in  Him.  Even  the  good  things 
which  God  has  so  liberally  provided  for  us  cannot 
satisfy  us  without  Himself.  They  are  only  husks 
or  semblances  of  good,  which  may  dull  for  a  little, 
but  never  allay  our  craving.  They  may  satiate 
the  sense,  but  they  can  never  satisfy  the  soul.  They 
may  suffice  for  wants  on  the  surface  of  being,  but 
they  can  never  fill  the  tremendous  abysses  that 
yawn  beneath.  God's  book,  our  own  conscience,  all 
human  experience,  have  but  one  testimony  here, 
that  man  can  do  without  material  happiness,  may 
even  live  without  the  gains  of  knowledge  or  the 
solaces  of  love,  but  he  cannot  live  as  a  human  being 
without  conscious  dependence  upon  God.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that,  "to  one  made  in  God's 
image,  even  life  upon  the  earth  is  no  necessity ; 
but  if  he  would  be  a  man  at  all,  he  must  love  God 
and  do  His  will,  and  be  ready,  for  love  of  God,  to 
surrender  life  itself."  Yes,  wealth,  knowledge, 
gratified  affections,  are  all  good  things,  and  were 
man  other  than  he  is,  to  live  for  only  these  might 
suffice  him.  But  man  "  liveth  not  by  "  these  things 
alone  ;  and  these  all  supplied  to  him  to-morrow 
would  not  advance  his  wellbeing  one  whit.  The 
very  paradise  of  the  world's  infancy  would  not  con- 
tent him  as  he  is.  And  this  not  because  material 
happiness,  intellectual  gains,  gratified  affections, 
are  unnatural  or  worthless,  but  simply  because 
they  are  not  sufficient.  The  nature  which  we 
despise  is  too  grand  a  thing  to  be  filled  with  the 
gift  of  a  world,  the  knowledge  of  all  mystery, 
the  dower  of  a  creature's  love.  Made  for  God, 
nothing  but  Himself  can  satisfy  it.  Unless  its 
affection  be  set,  therefore,  upon  things  that  are 
farther  beyond  the  seen  and  temporal  than  the  calm 
of  the  holy  heaven  is  above  the  din  of  our  sinful 
earth — upon  the  holiness,  the  love,  the  life  of  Christ 
Himself,  the  hollow  in  the  heart  will  be  as  insatiable 
as  ever.     "  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life." 

"  Say  now,"  asks  Richard  Baxter,  "  if  the  good 
for  which  you  are  thirsting  cannot  be  found  in 
God  ?"  Yea,  in  Him,  in  far  greater  fulness,  shall 
we  find  it.  Are  we  placing  our  satisfaction  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  1  Well,  is  knowledge 
less  attractive  when  we  seek  it  in  its  eternal  Source, 
and  when  we  are  sustained  in  our  search  by  His 
inspiration  ?  Is  the  love  of  the  creature  less  satis- 
fying that  it  is  nourished  and  sanctified  by  the  love 
of  God  1 

"  Why  should  we  fear  youth's  draught  of  joy, 
If  pure,  would  sparkle  less  ? 
Why  should  the  cup  the  sooner  cloy, 
Which  God  hath  deigned  to  bless  ?  " 
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Will  that  other  cup  again,  the  cup  of  sorrow,  of 
which  each  one  of  us  in  turn  must  drink,  be  more 
or  less  bitter  for  the  conviction  that  our  heavenly 
Father  has  put  it  into  our  hands  as  a  cup  of  sal- 
vation ?  Bereavement  and  pain  and  death,  the  ex- 
periences which  none  may  flee,  are  surely  more  toler- 
able to  those  whose  hope  can  pierce  beyond  the  clouds. 
On  this  faith,  as  on  an  eternal  rock  which  no  change 
of  fortune  can  move,  we  may  safely  trust  all  our 
blessedness.  Alas  !  all  our  misery  and  unrest  in' 
Kfe  spring  from  forgetfulness  of  this,  and  from 
the  endeavour  to  found  our  good  upon  the  shifting 
waves  of  earthly  happiness.  Yet  none  are  so 
troubled  and  anxious  as  those  whose  existence  is 
spent  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  none  have  more 
peace  than  they  who,  devoting  themselves  to  God's 
will,  leave  their  happiness  to  be  arranged  by  Him. 
He  who,  according  to  the  world's  judgment,  had 
to  live  the  most  pitiful  life,  was  precisely  He  who 
drank  most  fully  of  God's  rich  stream  of  pleasure. 
And  all  along,  they  who  confess  themselves  most 
satisfied  in  their  portion,  are  they  who  covet  no- 
thing else  than  His  service,  and  who  count  it  life's 
highest  honour  that  they  have  been  permitted  to 
tread  in  His  footsteps,  and  to  bear  even  His  cross. 
"  My  sheep  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture. " 
"  He  who  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst."  In  Christ's  service  is  greater  free- 
dom and  gladness  than  can  ever  come  from  pleasing 
self.  In  the  "  keeping  of  His  commandments  there 
is  great  reward."  The  fruit  of  transgression  must 
be  bitter,  and  sin  must  be  sorrowful,  for  irreligion 
is  for  ever  at  enmity  with  joy,  but  godliness  will 
unseal  for  man  every  spring  of  goodness  and  beauty. 
We  must  remember  that  the  aim  of  the  gospel  is  not 
to  repress,  but  to  purify  human  affections.  It  seeks 
to  educate  and  satisfy  them  by  providing  for  them 
natural  objects.  It  shows  us  that  the  sin  and  the 
harm  are  not  in  the  business  or  study  or  friendship 
we  affect,  but  only  in  the  selfish  heart  that  would 
exclude  God  from  them  all.  For  he  in  whose  heart 
is  the  love  of  Christ,  will  find  an  interest  in  busi- 
ness and  study,  and  a  glow  in  affection,  to  which  the 
man  without  God  must  be  a  stranger.  There  is  no 
blessedness  like  his  "  who  trusteth  in  God,"  and 
"  maketh  the  Lord  his  stay."  Even  in  life's  pains 
and  losses  he  has  more  joy  than  worldly  men  when 
"  their  corn  and  wine  most  abound."  While  they 
in  the  very  abundance  of  material  treasures  are 
crying  out,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  he  in 
his  darkest  day  will  "  draw  water  with  joy  from 
the  wells  of  salvation."     Amen. 
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No.  II. — The  Deluge  Tablet. 

An  unfinished  Paper  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Jamieson,  D.D., 
Glasgow. 

TN  his  indefatigable  researches  amongst  the  Assy- 
■*-  rian  relics  which  Layard  had  brought  to  this 
country,  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  discovered  a 


tablet  which,  on  close  examination,  he  ascertained 
to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 
Deluge.  It  was  the  largest  single  fragment  of 
those  legends  he  had  met  with,  containing  nearly 
the  half  of  the  story  ;  and  on  a  further  perusal  it 
appeared  to  exhibit  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  same  awful  dispensa- 
tion, that  he  was  led  to  redouble  his  exertions 
towards  recovering  the  remainder  of  this  antique 
record.  Time  and  patience,  however,  were  required 
for  such  an  undertaking,  for  he  had  to  pick  out 
and  to  join  the  several  portions ;  and  weeks  or 
months  might  elapse  ere  he  might  hope  to  succeed, 
if  ever,  in  regaining  the  missing  parts.  His  ardour, 
however,  enthusiastically  enkindled  in  the  pursuit 
of  archaeological  science,  could  not  be  cooled  by 
hope  deferred,  and  his  perseverance  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  finding  first  one  small  portion  and 
then  another,  while  an  intermediate  portion  of 
greater  length  was  still  wanting,  and  after  the 
most  careful  investigation,  could  not  be  supplied 
from  the  mass  of  materials  at  that  time  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  his  first  expedition  to 
Assyria  he  was  fortunate  enough,  while  one  day 
superintending  new  excavations  at  Kouyunjik,  to 
espy  a  slab  which  his  workmen  were  digging  out 
of  the  debris  of  the  palace,  the  size  and  inscrip- 
tion on  which  promised  to  be  a  valuable  discovery; 
and  having  procured  the  assistance  of  additional 
labourers,  to  insure  its  being  disinterred  without 
injury,  he  found,  to  his  great  delight,  that  it  was 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Deluge  Tablet  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  desired  to  procure. 
The  pieces,  being  now  all  obtained,  formed  a  contin- 
uous and  complete  narrative,  and  while  he  made 
many  other  discoveries  of  tablets  containing  old- 
world  traditions  of  incidents  similar  to  those 
narrated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  attached  to 
this  Deluge  Tablet  an  interest  and  importance 
above  all  others.  Its  value  consists  not  only  in  its 
being  perfect,  with  veiy  few  words  illegible,  but  in 
its  great  antiquity.  It  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  for 
the  Assyrians,  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  early 
Babylonia,  carried  off  (amongst  other  treasures  of 
that  conquered  country)  the  immense  collection 
of  tablet  literature,  and  having  copied  out,  according 
to  ancient  custom  (Proverbs  xxv.  1)  the  originals 
into  the  Assyrian  language,  placed  them  in  the 
palace  library,  whence  Mr.  Smith's  men  dug  them 
out.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  ancient  date, 
having  been  made  during  the  reign,  or  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Nimrod- — that  is,  about  2000  B.C. 


During  a  portion  of  his  last  illness,  the  lamented 
author  cherished  the  intention  to  complete  this 
article  for  "  Life  and  Work  "  as  soon  as  strength 
should  return.  It  was  not  to  be — his  long  and 
good  work  here  was  done.  The  paper  is  given 
without  alteration,  and  is  a  memorial  of  one  who 
obtained  his  wish  to  "die  in  harness."  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  died  26th  October  1880. 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  13.  Walford. 

PART    I. 

TAKING  UP  THE  BROKEN  THREADS. 

OLD  friends  can  hardly  meet  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years  without  the  presence  of  a  sorrow- 
ful thought  or  two  in  the  heart  of  each,  however 
cheerful  may  be  the  greeting,  however  easy  and 
pleasant  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reunion 
takes  place  :  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  when  Robert 
Lindsay  and  William  Middlemass,  who  had  been  a 
great  deal  to  each  other  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  but  whose  paths  in  life  had  lain  sub- 
sequently in  opposite  directions,  thus  necessitating 
a  complete  separation, — when  these  two  once  more 
beheld  each  the  face  of  the  other,  marked  thereon 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Time,  heard 
again  the  well -remembered  voice,  and  heard  it 
strangely  altered,  clasped  anew  the  once  familiar 
hand,  and  felt  its  touch  novel  as  that  of  a  stranger 
— it  came  to  pass,  that  the  two,  after  the  first 
joyous  effusion,  stood  silent,  and  mutely  gazed  with 
the  inward  eye  upon  the  ghosts  of  bygone  days. 

A  third  person,  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  the  two  men,  would  probably  have  felt, 
however,  that,  although  both  might  be  excused  a 
momentary  thoughtfulness,  only  one  of  the  middle- 
aged  pair  had  any  just  cause  for  regretting  lost 
youth  and  fair  opportunities. 

Lindsay  was  poor,  in  feeble  health,  and  a  bache- 
lor. Who  could  blame  him  if  he  looked  backwards 
with  a  natural  twinge  to  early  years  when  hopes 
were  high  and  friends  were  plentiful  1  Who  could 
not  pardon  the  involuntary  sigh  which  escaped  at 
the  sight  of  the  comfortable  home  on  whose  thresh- 
old his  old  friend  now  met  him  as  a  host  1  And 
who  could  not  readily  forgive  the  gentle,  unsus- 
pected pang,  which  the  sound  of  children's  voices 
on  the  staircase  gave  to  his  affectionate  heart  1 

He  possessed  no  such  compensations  for  the  good 
gifts  whereof  the  ruthless  years  had  robbed  him. 
This  world  had  offered  him  nothing  in  exchange 
for  his  merchandise ;  even  its  purest  joys  had  been 
withheld ;  and  had  it  not  been  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  had  been  early  led  to  look  for  happiness, 
where  true  happiness  alone  is  to  be  found,  and  to 
place  his  treasure  and  his  affections  in  the  one  safe 
spot,  "  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal; " 
he  must  indeed  have  now  felt  himself  to  be  desolate 
and  empty-handed,  and  have  looked  back  upon  his 
fifty  years'  battle  with  life  as  so  much  useless  and 
unprofitable  labour. 

Balancing  the  gain  with  the  loss,  it  must  indeed 
have  seemed  that  he  had  gained  nothing,  and  lost 
everything;  but  Lindsay  knew  better.      He  had 


not  come  into  the  world  to  take  to  himself  riches, 
nor  to  make  a  name,  nor  to  spread  himself  like 
a  green  bay -tree,  beloved  and  honoured  in  the 
domestic  circle  ;  he  had  come  following  in  the 
steps  of  that  Blessed  One,  who  said,  "  Lo  !  I  come 
to  do  Thy  will,  0  God,"  and  as  that  Will  mani- 
fested itself,  so  he  bent  before  it  in  cheerful  submis- 
sion, accounting  trials,  disappointments,  loneliness, 
and  poverty,  as  nothing  compared  with  the  hope 
set  before  him,  and  beholding  with  calm  and  serene 
eye  dreams  of  youth  vanish,  and  chances  slip  away ; 
whilst  few  of  those  he  had  known  as  competitors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  race  in  life,  but  had  out- 
stripped him  speedily;  he  had  "come"  for  this, 
and  there  was  One  above  who  knew  that  he  had 
done  so. 

Lindsay  was  satisfied ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  was 
there  a  shade  seen  upon  his  brow.  The  emotions 
which  the  meeting  above  alluded  to  stirred  for  a 
moment  within  his  bosom,  were  subdued  almost 
ere  they  were  felt ;  the  sigh  was  succeeded  by  a 
smile  ;  and  putting  at  once  out  of  sight,  as  selfish 
and  unworthy  a  Christian,  all  inclination  to  con- 
trast his  lot  with  one  apparently  so  much  more  envi- 
able, he  cordially  shook  his  old  friend  by  the  hand. 

For  William  Middlemass  had  indeed  every  appa- 
rent cause  to  be  congratulated. 

True,  he  was  no  longer  a  buoyant,  careless 
youngster,  with  hungry  appetite  and  sleepy  head  ; 
he  could  no  longer  run  and  jump,  and  bend  his 
back  to  the  oar,  as  he  had  done  in  the  days  when 
he  and  Lindsay  pulled  stroke  and  bow,  and  scarcely 
cared  how  the  miles  went ;  neither  was  he  now 
disposed  for  wild  expeditions  over  hill  and  dale, 
freaks  of  venture,  and  tests  of  hardihood  :  no,  no  ; 
those  had  been  left  behind,  it  was  true, — but  then, 
instead  of  being  an  insignificant  underling,  inhabit- 
ing a  dull  lodging  and  living  on  scrabby  fare, 
William  had  blossomed  out  into  the  master  of  an 
establishment,  the  partner  in  an  excellent  house  of 
business,  the  father  of  a  family, — somebody  at 
home  and  somebody  abroad.  Black  locks  had 
given  place  to  gray,  and  the  slight  figure  had 
rounded  out,  and  there  were  lines  in  the  broader, 
redder  face  ;  but  with  these  had  come  an  accom- 
paniment of  honour  and  prosperity,  home  ties  and 
home  pleasures,  which  was  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed. 

"  Yes  indeed,  yes  indeed,  Robert,"  he  said  him- 
self, in  reply  to  an  observation  of  the  kind  made 
by  his  friend.  "  What  you  say  is  very  true.  I 
have  every  cause  to  be  thankful,  and  I  hope  I  am 
thankful.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  prospered 
me  in  my  business  and  in  my  family." 

" '  Even  as  thy  soul  prospereth,'  I  trust, 
William  1"  rejoined  the  other,  pleasantly.  "  '  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it.'  Every  other  blessing  has 
some  mitigation,  I  suppose." 

"  It  has,"  assented  Middlemass,  with  emphasis. 
"  It  has,   Robert  ;    and  none  knows  that   better 
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than  I.  But  come,"  shaking  off  the  gravity  which 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  overcast  the  countenances 
of  both  as  they  thus  spoke  ;  "  come,  we  will  not 
enter  into  all  our  affairs  the  first  moment  we  come 
together  again  after  all  these  years.  They  can 
'  bide  a  bit,'  eh,  Eobert  ?  The  point  now  is — " 
as  with  a  sudden  recollection — "we — we  hardly 
expected  you  so  soon ;  so  you  and  I  will  just  sit 
quiet  by  ourselves  for  a  little,  and  Mrs.  Middle- 
mass  will  be  down  presently." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  be  here,"  said  Lindsay,  recover- 
ing his  cheerfulness  also.  "  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  you  standing  there,  William,  hale  and  hearty, 
with  all  your  household  gods  around  you,  and  the 
olive-branches  overhead," — smiling  responsively  to 
a  din  of  merriment  which  came  down  from  the 
upper  regions, — "  it  is  a  pleasure,  such  as  has  not 
befallen  me  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  thinking  of  your  old  friend, 
and  asking  me  out  to-night.  You  knew  how  I 
should  enjoy  a  Sabbath  with  you  and  yours." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  did,"  replied  Middlemass,  rather 
hurriedly.  "  Just  so,  Robert ;  just  so.  That  was 
what  I  said  to  my  wife  as  soon  as  I  heard  you 
were  in  the  city.  I  said,  '  We'll  have  him  here, 
and  he  will  escape  a  noisy  hotel  to-morrow '  " 

"  Thank  you — thank  you " 

"  But — but,"  continued  the  host,  without  notic- 
ing the  interruption ;  "  you  did  not  get  a  second 
note  from  me  before  starting  ? " 

"  A  second  note  ?  No.  I  only  got  the  one.  I 
trust  there  is  nothing  wrong  V 

"  Not  wrong ;  certainly  not  wrong ;  a  little  mis- 
take, that  is  all.  I  can't  think  how  it  came  about, 
I'm  sure.  My  wife  does  not  exactly  care  to  be 
taken  at  unawares,  you  see,  Robert," — cautiously 
— "  one  of  your  great  housekeepers,  you  know," 
— with  a  little  laugh — "and  of  course  she  would 
have  wished  to  be  at  her  best  before  you.  The 
truth  is,  the  butcher  hasn't  been,"  he  suddenly 
blurted  out,  "  and  Jem  has  got  me  to  say  there  is 
to  be  no  cooking  on  a  Sunday,  and  that's  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all!" 

Lindsay  had  no  time  to  consider  or  inquire  what 
the  ominous  "it  all"  might  portend,  ere  the  door 
was  sharply  opened,  and  a  tall,  sparely-fashioned 
dame,  in  a  stiff  black  silk,  evidently  put  on  for  the 
occasion,  entered  with  a  somewhat  aggrieved  and 
dignified  air.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  this 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"Well,  Mr.  Middlemass,"  she  said,  addressing 
her  husband,  even  as  she  held  out  a  frigid  hand  to 
his  guest,  "you  see  I  was  right  after  all.  I  told 
you  that  note  would  never  be  in  time, — that  new 
boy  is  the  idlest,  laziest  creature  about  the  place, 
— and  here  is  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  I  would  have  had 
everything  nice  for,  just  come  on  a  day  when  the 
whole  house  has  been  in  an  upset,  and  nothing  com- 
fortable, all  because  you  will  have  people  about  you 
who  have  no  notion  of  doing  what  they  are  told." 

"  We  must  inquire  into  it,  my  dear,"  replied  her 


husband,  in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  pacify,  but 
which  appeared  to  have  rather  a  contrary  effect. 
"  We  must  certainly  inquire  into  it,  and  if  it  is  the 
boy's  fault " 

"  If  it  is  !"  retorted  the  lady  ;  but  here  Lindsay 
interposed,  begging  the  two  to  understand  that  he 
had  left  his  last  night's  quarters  early  that  day, 
and  had  not  returned  thither  before  finding  his 
way  out  to  Laurel  Grove,  therefore  the  messenger 
might  have  been  trustworthy,  and  still  might  have 
been  missed  by  him.  He  concluded  by  hoping  his 
arrival  was  not  inopportune,  since  it  was  now 
obvious  that  the  note  which  had  been  despatched, 
and  had  miscarried,  had  been  intended  to  forbid  or 
delay  his  approach. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  very  welcome, 
only  he  must  remember  that  he  was  premature. 
He  had  in  the  note  been  put  off  until  Monday,  and 
on  Monday  they  could  have  received  him  in  better 
style ;  but  if  he  would  take  things  as  he  found 
them,  and  put  up  with  any  inconvenience  he  might 
experience,  they  were  sure  they  would  not  mind, 
and  were — dubiously — "glad  he  had  come."  So, 
at  least,  alleged  the  hostess,  and  having  thus  set 
up  a  preventive  vindication  of  her  housekeeping, 
with  some  relaxation  of  feature,  and  increase  of 
cordiality,  she  rose,  as  she  graciously  intimated,  to 
give  further  directions  concerning  the  spare  room. 

Laurel  Grove  boasted  a  spare  room,  as  well  as 
the  innumerable  bedchambers  required  for  the 
young  people,  and,  as  the  smaller  dwelling  in  which 
Mr.  Middlemass  had  passed  most  of  his  wedded 
life  had  possessed  no  such  luxury,  it  was  a  secret 
source  of  complacency  to  his  wife.  The  move  to 
their  present  home — an  excellent  villa  three  miles 
out  of  town — had  not  been  made  long  enough  for 
the  family  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  nor,  to  tell 
the  truth,  for  them  to  forget  that  it  was  promotion. 
Mrs.  Middlemass  could  still  feel  her  irritation  at 
the  unlucky  invasion  of  her  husband's  friend,  whom 
she  had  particularly  desired  to  inspire  with  awe 
and  envy  at  the  outset,  but  who  had  unconsciously 
defeated  the  intention, — she  could  still  feel  her 
annoyance  soothed,  by  reference  to  the  spotless 
chamber  over  the  porch,  and  by  the  recollection 
that  she  had  no  need  to  do  more  than  give  orders 
concerning  it;  and  the  children  still  revelled  in 
the  novelty  of  a  landing  on  the  third  story,  and 
bannisters  whereon  to  slide. 

Their  voices  were  audible  anew  in  the  lull  con- 
sequent on  the  departure  of  their  mother  from  the 
room  in  which  the  two  friends  sat. 

"Ah  !  the  young  folks  again  !"  exclaimed  Lind- 
say, not  sorry  to  open  a  topic  which,  he  felt  sure, 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  paternal  mind.  "  How 
many  of  them  are  there,  William  ?  And  of  what 
kind  ?     Lads  or  lasses  ?" 

"  Both,  both,  and  plenty  of  them,"  replied 
Middlemass,  shaking  his  head.  "  We'll  fit  you  to 
any  size  or  any  age,  Robert,  from  the  oldest,  who 
is  turned  nineteen,  to  the  youngest,  who  only  got 
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upon  his  feet  last  week.  Ay,"  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully.  "  Hear  to  them,  the  rogues,  hear  to 
them,  and  I  doubt  they  are  not  all  there,  either. 
The  boys  are  rampaging  about  the  garden,  or  down 
at  the  pond,  I'll  warrant  them  ;  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  content  with  a  play  indoors  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  wet  though  it  is." 

"What  boys  have  you  V 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Middlemass,  counting  on  his 
fingers,  with  a  half-comical,  half-serious  face.  "  We'll 
begin  with  the  youngest,  in  case  we  forget  him  alto- 
gether by  the  time  we  get  his  length.  He's  just  a 
twelvemonth  old — his  birthday  was  on  the  first. 
That's  Robbie,  one ;  then  comes  George,  he's  another 
still  in  petticoats — that's  George,  two ;  then  Davie's 
three,  and  Wat's  four.  One,  two,  three,  and  four, 
and  Jem  on  the  thumb — that's  as  it  should  be,  for 
I  aye  count  Jem  like  the  rest,  though  it's  very 
fitting  he  should  be  on  the  thumb — and  that 
makes  the  five.  Five  lads,  and  as  many  girls,  and 
maybe  more  to  follow,  who  knows  1  What  do  ye 
say  to  that,  Robert  t  That's  a  bad  look-out  for  a 
man,  eh  V 

"  You'll  never  make  me  believe  you  think  so," 
said  Robert,  smiling ;  "  and  the  more  the  better,  I 
say,  too,  so  long  as  they  are  of  the  right  sort." 

"Well,  well,  I'll  not  deny  they  bring  their  own 
welcome,"  rejoined  Middlemass ;  "  but  still  it's  a 
handful,  and  in  these  days  it's  no  joke  to  get  them 
all  started  in  life.  The  start's  the  thing,  I  say ; 
give  them  a  fair  start,  and  the  rest  is  in  their  own 
hands.  Those  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  mean  to 
act  up  to  them,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  may.  My 
boys,  be  they  ever  so  many,  shall  all  share  and 
share  alike  in  what  I  have  to  give  them ;  a  good 
education,  and — as  I  say — a  start  abreast." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Lindsay,  "  very  good,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  William.  Add  to  it  that  you  mean  to 
train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  you  need  no 
more." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,"  replied  Middlemass, 
somewhat  shortly ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  his 
look  softened,  and  his  tone  changed  from  that  of 
the  confident,  successful  man  to  one  more  congenial 
to  the  ear  of  his  friend.  "  I  mean  to  do  my  duty 
by  the  lads,  and  I  trust  to  be  forgiven  for  that 
portion  of  it  wherein  I  fail.  God  knows  I  am  not 
all  I  ought  to  be;  but  perhaps  He  also  knows, 
better  than  any  one  else  does,  the  temptations 
which  beset  men  in  my  position,  with  all  the  cares, 
and  the  worries,  and  responsibilities,  attaching  to 
it." 

"  The  briers  and  thorns,"  murmured  Lindsay 
under  his  breath. 

Middlemass,  however,  caught  the  word.  "  That's 
it,"  he  assented,  with  a  sigh.  "  What  with  one 
thing  and  another — my  people  to  look  after  all  day, 
and  a  big  place  like  this  to  come  home  to  of  an 
evening,  what  with  complaints  of  the  servants,  and 
bother  about  the  children — I'm  not  grumbling,  I'm 
not  saying  it  shouldn't  be  so, — a  man  must  face  his 


own  burden,  and  take  the  evil  with  the  good — but 
I  do  say,  Robert,  ay,  Robert,"  mournfully,  "  I  do 
say  that  many  a  time  when  I  bend  the  knee  at 
bed-time,  or  listen  to  our  good  minister  on  Sundays, 
I  wish  my  conscience  was  as  clear,  and  my  heart  as 
warm,  as  in  the  old  days  when  you  and  I  read  our 
Bibles  together  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  candle,  and 
walked  off  on  the  cold,  dark,  winter  mornings  to  a 
church,  four  miles  off,  where  we  knew  the  gospel 
and  sound  doctrine  would  be  preached.  I  doubt  my 
minister  had  needs  come  to  me  now — and  we  are 
fortunate,  very  fortunate,  in  having  an  excellent 
man  close  by ;  but  for  all  that,  the  young  blood  and 
the  young  zeal  that  were  once  here" — touching  his 
breast — "  is  hard  to  stir  again,  and,  do  what  I  will, 
I  find  myself  gradually  dropping  back  into  the  old 
way  after  every  revival.  If  it  were  not  for  Jem" 
— he  broke  off  abruptly 

"  Well,  Jem  V  nodded  his  friend,  listening.  "  If 
it  were  not  for  Jem  1    What  has  Jem  to  say  to  it  V 

"  You  asked  about  my  children,  Robert,  and  the 
children  are  all  very  well,  I  suppose ;  troublesome, 
of  course,  and  mischievous,  and  whiles  wrong- 
headed,  but  nothing  much  amiss  with  any  of  them. 
They  are  good  enough  bairns — very  much  like 
other  bairns,  I  fancy.  But  look  ye  here," — a  sudden 
light  filling  his  eye,  and  his  whole  countenance 
changing, — "  look  ye  here,  Robert,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  having  an  angel  in  the  house,  isn't  there  1 
And  folk  have  entertained  angels  unawares,  haven't 
they  ?  That's  what  she  does — my  wife — I'm  think- 
ing. She  does  not  know  what  I  know,  and  little 
does  she  desire  to  know  it,  either.  Why,  that  boy 
Jem — God  bless  him — is  one  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  !  That  lad  is  the  conscience  of 
the  house,  and  the  comfort  of  my  life.  I  don't 
always  think  of  it,  mind  you ;  when  I'm  brisk  and 
well,  and  all  going  smoothly  in  my  affairs,  Jem  is 
only  one  like  the  rest — a  good  boy,  a  boy  who  gives 
me  no  trouble,  but  nothing  further ;  but  when  my 
heart  is  heavy,  and  there's  a  secret  canker  gnaw 
gnawing  at  the  bottom  of  it,  warning  me  of  the  day 
to  come,  and  of  the  years  that  are  gone — and  I've 
no  one  else  to  understand,  no  one  I  can  talk  to — 
why,  I  don't  need  to  talk  to  Jem  at  all !  He  just 
seems  to  know  all  about  it,  and  I  feel  he's  with  me 
in  spirit.  That  lad  never  preaches,  and  never  sets 
up  to  be  better  than  his  father.  That  lad  holds 
his  tongue,  and  lets  his  life  speak.  That  lad  prays. 
And  if  there  is  any  blessing  on  this  roof,  any  peace 
and  comfort  within,  it's  not  I,  nor  my  wife,  nor  the 
heedless  young  ones,  that  have  brought  it,  I  fear, 
but  only  my  boy  Jem,  my  poor  Dinah's  son." 

Lindsay  rose,  and  silently  grasped  his  friend's 
hand. 

"Ay,"  continued  Middlemass,  wiping  his  eyes, 
"  that's  what  it  is,  Robert ;  and  now  you  know  it 
all.  I  have  not  said  as  much  to  any  human  being 
until  now,  but  you  were  always  my  better  self,  and 
somehow  I,"  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  have  come  to 
confession  with  you  all  at  once,  you  see.     Perhaps 
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I  have  been  too  hasty — but  you  will  excuse  it. 
To-night  you  will  see  the  lad  for  yourself,  and  you 
may  judge  if  any  father  might  not  be  proud  to 
own  him  for  a  son." 

"  I  scarcely  need  to  see  him  before  deciding  on 
that  point,  William.  But,"  said  Lindsay,  "one 
thing  you  said  just  now  puzzled  me.  '  Dinah's 
son' — you  have  other  sons,  are  they  not  Dinah's 
also  ?" 

"  No,  none  of  them." 

"Whose,  then?" 

"  My  present  wife's,  of  course.  That  was  why 
I  said  it  was  curious  that  Jem  should  fall  on  the 
thumb,  when  I  was  counting  them  up  upon  my 
fingers.  He's  a  finger  and  yet  not  a  finger,  d'ye 
see  1  He's  my  son,  but  he's  not  my  present  son. 
That's  to  say — stop  a  bit — he's  one  of  my  family, 
of  course,  but  not  one  of  this  family.  A  kind  of — 
well,  I  suppose,  he's  the  same  to  me,  but  not  the 
same  to  them.  Did  you  not  know  I  had  been 
married  twice1?" 

Lindsay  did  not,  and  all  was  thus  clear. 

"  Oh  yes,  poor  Dinah — ah,  she  was  a  pretty 
creature,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb — she  was  soon  in 
her  grave,"  said  Middlemass,  in  a  tone  befitting 
the  subject,  "  and  I  was  hasty,  Bobert — ahem — I 
was  lonely  and  unhappy,  and  soon  re-entered  the 
married  state.  Wat — he's  sixteen — he  is  just  two 
years  behind  the  first-born,  though  they  are  but 
half-brothers ;  and  the  others  come  thick  and  fast 
following.  Wat's  a  loon  of  mettle,  never  out  of 
one  scrape  before  he's  into  another,  and  Davie's  a 
stupid,  that  thinks  of  nothing  and  cares  for  nothing 
beyond  the  length  of  his  own  nose, — but  Jem  can 
manage  them  both.  He  has  learning  too,"  added 
the  speaker,  with  fatherly  pride.  "  He  is  a  scholar 
and  a  student,  and  will  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
I  can  tell  you,  Bobert.  All  the  brains  of  the 
house  are  in  the  one  noddle,  I  sometimes  declare ; 
maybe  they  are  not,  but  whiles  it  looks  like  it. 
What  do  you  think,"  in  a  prodigious  whisper,  "  of 
his  getting  leave  from  me  to  sit  up  and  study  at 
nights,  after  his  step-mother's  gone  to  bed? — she 
does  not  know,  or  there  would  be  a  fine  rumpus 
about  the  candle.  What  do  you  think  of  his  saving 
up  his  money  to  buy  a  case  of  instruments  that  he 
might  have  whistled  for,  if  I  hadn't  helped  him  on 
the  sly ;  bless  my  life,  I  thought  I  would  have 
boxed  his  ears  when  he  thanked  me  out  before 
them  all,  never  guessing  it  was  a  secret !  However, 
that  breeze  has  blown  by  now,  luckily,  and  the 
last  thing  is" — looking  over  his  shoulder  and 
lowering  his  voice  still  further,  until  it  was  almost 
lost  in  his  ample  neckcloth — "the  last  thing  is, 
an  electrifying  machine/" 

"  That's  grand,"  responded  Lindsay,  heartily. 
"  That's  what  I  like  to  hear  of ;  a  decided  bent  of 
the  mind  in  one  direction  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
advancing  a  boy's  future  ;  but  though  it's  good  to 
know  of  brains  and  energy  at  work,  it  is  better 
still  to  hear  of  the   Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  the 


heart.  To  have  a  clever  son  is  a  justifiable  source 
of  delight  to  a  father,  but  to  have  a  pious,  God- 
fearing one,  is  a  treasure  no  one  need  ever  fear  to 
over-estimate.  And  to  have  such  a  one  as  you 
describe  for  your  eldest  —  with  my  whole  soul, 
William,  I  give  you  joy." 

"  Ah,  but  wait  till  you  see  him,"  said  William, 
astutely. 

END   OF   PAET   I. 


jFalls  of  WW  faints. 

"And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin." — 2  Sam.  xii.  13. 

0  THESE  sins  and  falls  of  Bible  saints  !  the 
scoffer  may  sneer  at  them,  and  even  the  Chris- 
tian will  sometimes  ask — Why  are  they  so  minutely 
recorded  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  yon  buoy 
floats  above  the  sandbank  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour ;  a  ship  went  aground  there,  and  some  of 
the  crew  were  lost.  The  buoy  tells  the  story  of 
the  wreck  to  the  passing  pilot,  and  he  will  steer 
wide  of  the  danger.  So  you  and  I,  my  brother, 
coasting  along  the  sea  of  the  seen  and  temporal, 
where  the  big  waves  of  temptation  break,  or  the 
mists  of  passion  rise  into  air,  may  always  be  guided 
aright  by  consulting  the  heavenly  chart.  Do  cir- 
cumstances prompt  you  to  deny  that  you  know  the 
Lord  ?  Yonder  is  Feter  weeping  bitterly.  Does 
selfishness  provoke  the  lying  lip?  Behold  the 
funeral  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Does  Delilah 
lure  with  subtle  art  ?  Look  at  Samson  amid  the 
ruins  of  Dagon's  temple.  Think  also  of  David's 
retribution,  and  "  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall."  If  you  have  fallen,  learn 
from  what  you  read,  that  it  is  not  your  Father's 
wish  nor  will  that  you  continue  in  sin. 

"  Beturn  this  ring  to  me  when  trouble  comes 
upon  you,"  said  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite 
Essex. 

"  Send  this  prayer  to  Me  when  you  have  fallen," 
saith  God  to  you  and  me — "  Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  sinned.  Wash  me  throughly  from 
mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt  not  despise. 
Bestore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation ;  and 
uphold  me  with  Thy  free  spirit." 

Wm.  J.  Thompson,  Hoy. 


Penny  Savings. — An  esteemed  correspondent 
suggests,  with  reference  to  our  article  in  No- 
vember on  Penny  Savings  Banks,  that  the  new 
Government  plan  of  receiving  twelve  penny  stamps 
as  a  deposit,  in  place  of  the  shilling  formerly  re- 
quired, should  be  noticed  here.  Forms  for  the 
affixing  of  stamps  till  the  amount  reaches  one 
shilling,  are  issued  gratis  by  the  Post-Offices. 


MTDNIGHT. 


JK&raig&t. 

A  LEGEND  FOR  A  NEW  YEAR. 
From  the  French. 
TT  was  the  last  night  of  the  year.  As  Wilfrid 
■*■  walked  along  the  snow-covered  streets  he  did 
not  feel  the  cold,  and  he  knew  not  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  for  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  gaming-table  at  which  he 
had  been  seated.  He  thought  of  the  heaps  of  gold 
which  had  rolled  before  his  eyes,  and  which,  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  seemed  yet  to  sparkle 
before  him,  and  to  say,  "  We  are  joy,  we  are  happi- 
ness, we  are  power."  All  at  once,  half-hour  before 
midnight  struck  slowly.  He  was  in  Prague,  and  a 
church  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  cemetery  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moldau.  By  the  pale  light  of  the  moon, 
Wilfrid  saw,  standing  upon  the  summit  of  the 
edifice,  the  gigantic  statue  of  Saint  John  Nepomu- 
cene,  the  patron  of  Bohemia,  in  the  garb  of  a 
priest,  and  crowned  with  stars. 

The  door  of  this  church  was  open,  and  Wilfrid, 
feeliug  fatigued,  entered.  Guided  by  the  glimmering 
light  of  a  small  lamp  which  burnt  upon  the  altar, 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  choir,  and  seated 
himself  in  a  stall.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  a  minute 
when  the  door  of  the  vestry  was  opened,  and  a 
priest  came  forth,  clad  in  his  vestments,  and  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  golden  chalice.  On  coming 
before  the  altar,  the  priest  stopped,  and  looking 
around  him,  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Is  there  any- 
one here  who  will  assist  in  this  holy  service?" 
No  one  replied ;  his  voice  resounded  through  the 
darkness  of  the  church,  awakening  the  echoes 
sleeping  in  the  tombs,  as  if  the  angels  of  marble 
placed  upon  their  entrances  had  sighed  and  groaned. 
He  repeated  the  question,  but  in  a  sadder  tone. 
Nothing  yet !  A  third  time  he  inquires,  still  more 
sadly.  Then  Wilfrid  rose  up  and  said,  "  I  am 
ready !"  The  solemn  rite  was  finished,  and  the 
priest,  turning  to  Wilfrid,  said,  "  My  son,  as  a 
reward  for  the  good  help  thou  hast  given,  I  warn 
thee  thou  shalt  die  in  a  year.  Adieu,  then,  till  we 
meet  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  !" 

Wilfrid  remained  alone  ;  in  the  morning  he  arose 
and  returned  to  his  home,  but  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  him.  His  conscience,  awakened 
by  the  certainty  of  death  being  near,  cried  aloud. 
"You  must,"  said  she,  "restore  your  ill-gotten 
gains,  you  must  forgive  that  enemy  whose  ruin 
you  have  so  often  sworn,  give  up  your  wicked  or 
frivolous  acquaintances,  renounce  your  criminal 
pleasures,  your  projects  of  pride  and  avarice.  In 
short,  you  must  be  converted  !" 

Wilfrid  agreed  to  everything ;  eternity  alone 
should  occupy  his  thoughts  from  henceforth. 

Eight  days  passed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  warning,  he  had  already  returned  to  the 
world ;  and  to  the  prickings  of  his  conscience  he 
replied,  "I  have  a  whole  year  before  me,  six 
months  may  well  suffice  for  my  conversion ;  I  may 


enjoy  life  and  its  pleasures  during  half  my  remain- 
ing time ;  in  six  months  shall  my  conversion  be  !" 
The  six  months  passed  as  quick  as  lightning. 
Wilfrid  awoke  one  morning.  Winter  had  given 
place  to  summer,  the  corn  was  turning  yellow  on 
the  fields  so  lately  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
ardent  sun  of  July  was  traversing  the  sky.  .  "  There 
still  remain  six  months  for  me,"  said  Wilfrid, 
"  but  is  so  long  a  time  required  for  a  change  of 
heart  ?  Tlwee  months  will  be  sufficient  to  reconcile 
me  to  God,  and  to  purify  my  conscience.  Let  us 
enjoy  ourselves  yet ;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  the 
roses  which  last  but  for  a  day.  In  three  months  my 
conversion  !"  Plays  and  feasts  carried  these  three 
months  on  their  wings.  The  yellow  leaves  strewed 
the  paths,  the  heavy  bunches  of  grapes  were  already 
heaped  upon  the  basket  of  the  vintage-gatherers. 
Then  Wilfrid  said  to  himself,  "  Still  three  months  ! 
But  what  need  have  I  for  such  a  long  preparation  1 
Are  we  not  told  of  the  great  mercy  of  God,  and 
that  a  single  act  of  repentance  will  efface  the  sins 
of  a  whole  lifetime  ?  I  shall  feel  death  approach- 
ing, and  then,  then  I  shall  convert  myself !" 

Winter  came.  November  with  its  dark  days. 
December  with  its  frosty  mornings,  and  nights  of 
feasting.  Christmas  passed.  Eight  days  flowed 
on.  The  last  night  of  the  year  came,  and  Wilfrid 
hastened  to  a  ball,  given  by  a  rich  man  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  New  Year  joyously.  He  gamed,  he 
danced,  he  laughed  as  usual,  stopping  occasionally 
to  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  clock,  over  the  face 
of  which  the  hours  silently  glided. 

Eleven  o'clock ! ! 

"  Think  of  the  judgment  of  God  !"  said  his  con- 
science. 

"Wilfrid,  will  you  take  a  hand1?"  said  a  game- 
ster. Wilfrid  turned  towards  the  table  where 
rolled  the  gold,  the  cards,  and  the  dice.  "  I  only 
require  an  instant  to  be  reconciled  to  God,"  said 
he  to  himself.  Never  was  a  ball  more  spirited, 
never  was  play  more  deep.  The  half-hour  before 
midnight  struck,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it 
Wilfrid,  leaning  upon  the  table,  his  eye  fixed,  his 
chest  heaving,  followed  the  turning  of  the  dice, 
which  every  minute  increased  or  diminished  the  pile 
of  gold  before  him.  Wliat  day,  what  hour  is  this  1 
he  knew  nothing  of  it !  All  at  once — he  shivered, 
his  tongue  became  frozen,  the  first  stroke  of  twelve 
struck,  he  clasped  his  hands  in  despair,  and 

He  awoke ! 

The  Church  of  St.  John,  where  he  had  slept, 
was  calm  and  silent :  night  reigned  there ;  there 
was  neither  priest  nor  chalice,  ball  nor  gaming-table. 
This  fleeting  year,  this  terrible  awakening,  were 
all  a  dream.  Wilfrid,  filled  with  terror  and 
with  joy,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  prayed,  and 
from  that  moment  was  converted.  He  died  long 
years  after,  in  peace  with  God  and  man,  happy  in 
not  having  postponed  his  conversion  till  his  latest 
sigh  ;  for  it  is  written,  "  The  S071  of  man  cometh  at 
an  hour  when  ye  think  not."  D. 


OF  LIFE. 


m  %iu. 

L  What  always  hangs  over  it. 

TT  is  not  because  you  feel  that  you  and  those  who 
-*-  started  with  you  have  come  a  long,  long  way  ; 
though  the  years  behind  you  are  growing  many, — 
more  than  once  seemed  [possible  :  It  is  not  because 
you  are  getting  tired ;  though  you  sometimes  feel 
just  a  little  wearied  in  the  greatness  of  the  way  : 
It  is  not  because  you  are  feeling  less  interested  in 
your  work ;  for  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  thank 
God  that  your  interest  in  it  is  always  growing 
greater :  It  is  not  because  you  feel  less  fit  for  your 
work ;  for  both  body  and  mind  may  still  be  serving 
faithfully,  and  you  may  be  doing  your  work  as  well 
as  ever,  and  possibly  with  less  effort  than  in  past 
years  :  It  is  not  because  of  these  things  that  the 
habit  is  growing  upon  you  of  holding  the  End  in 
view,  and  thinking  of  it  and  of  what  lies  beyond 
it.  It  is  rather  because  when  you  read  the  bio- 
graphies of  men  who  did  good  work  in  their  day 
and  generation,  you  remark  how  many  of  them 
lived  no  longer  than  you  have  already  lived ;  and 
how  some  of  the  greatest  among  them  had  a  shorter 
time  than  yours ;  that  you  are  coming  to  feel  the 
Great  Change,  and  what  is  beyond  it,  looming 
bigger  and  more  real :  very  often  present  to  serious 
thought ;  always  latently  more  or  less  present ;  as 
it  did  not  use  to  be. 

And  thinking  of  this,  do  you  not  wish  sometimes 
that  there  were  more  frankness  between  dear  friends 
as  to  that  change,  and  the  manifold  great  changes 
which  may  come  after  it?  Not  that  you  would 
talk  of  it  to  everybody ;  any  more  than  you  would 
talk  to  everybody  of  your  worldly  concerns.  But 
you  know  that  it  is  pleasant  to  open  your  heart  to 
a  tried  friend  placed  like  yourself  as  to  the  work 
you  both  do  :  to  have  a  talk  with  a  tried  friend  of 
about  the  same  worldly  means  as  to  how  you  both 
arrange  your  expenditure  and  manage  to  make  the 
ends  meet.  You  have  found  such  interchange  of 
confidence  a  great  help  and  comfort,  in  days  when 
these  matters  lay  heavier  than  perhaps  they  do  now. 
You  will  confess,  readily,  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  a  very  sensible  relief,  to  be  assured  that  though 
the  pinch  was  sharp,  yet  nothing  had  come  to  you 
but  what  is  common  to  other  folk  like  you.  Now 
I  am  coming  to  think  that  we  might  comfort  and 
help  each  other  if  we  were  more  outspoken  in 
the  way  of  comparing  thoughts  and  anticipations 
and  feelings  as  to  the  great  Conclusion  which  is 
always  hanging  over  our  life  in  this  world.  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  this  should  be  done  within 
right  limits,  not  nourishing  anything  morbid  either 
in  thought  or  in  feeling.  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
this  should  be  done  only  between  those  bound  to- 
gether by  special  affection  and  confidence. 

Things  are  changing,  as  to  such  confidences  :  as 
to  such  exchange  of  thought.  There  was,  years 
ago,  the  old  conventional  silence.  That  silence  is 
broken  now,  so  far.     An  old  lady  once  told  me  how 


when  she  was  a  girl,  staying  in  the  house  of  her 
uncle,  a  sweet  little  cousin,  a  little  girl  of  ten 
years,  died.  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  all  the  little 
circle  out  of  which  the  bright  face  and  figure  went. 
But,  after  the  funeral,  the  uncle,  the  head  of  the 
household,  said,  "  Now,  remember,  Mary's  name  is 
never  to  be  mentioned  again : "  and  it  was  not. 
The  familiar  name  died  out  of  the  current  speech 
of  the  family :  it  ceased  to  be  a  household  word. 
The  idea  was  that  death  was  a  horrible  thing, 
which  must  not  be  alluded  to.  The  idea  was,  too, 
that  as  for  the  departed,  the  sooner  they  were  for- 
gotten, the  faster  you  would  get  over  the  blow  of 
their  removal.  Possibly,  with  some,  this  was  so. 
The  name  was  forgot :  the  features  grew  indistinct 
in  remembrance  :  and  out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind. 
Certainly,  with  others,  this  peculiar  treatment  would 
not  be  successful.  You  remember  the  famous  phrase, 
Conspicuous  by  Absence.  The  name  that  must  never 
be  mentioned  was  all  the  more  constantly  in  the 
memory.  The  thoughtful  little  boy  or  girl  would 
get  away  alone  to  some  quiet  place,  and  sit  down, 
thinking,  thinking.  The  looks  came  back,  the 
tones  came  back,  the  soft  cheek  and  the  solemn 
eyes  :  and  you  cast  yourselves  down  upon  the  earth 
in  an  agony  of  tears.  It  went,  no  doubt,  that  first 
overwhelming  anguish  :  in  some  kind  of  way  you 
had  to  face  your  life  and  work  again.  But  let  no 
one  dream  that  by  commanding  that  a  thing  be  not 
spoken  of,  you  make  sure  it  shall  not  be  thought  01. 
Anything  but  that.  You  have  been  told  how,  in 
one  of  the  last  years  of  Dickens,  a  certain  man,  one 
of  the  scores  of  thousands  whom  he  had  made 
kinder  and  better,  wished  to  give  him  some  grateful 
gift :  and  gave  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate  to  stand 
on  his  dinner-table.  It  was  to  have  represented 
the  Four  Seasons.  But  the  giver  said,  "  I  could 
not  bear  to  offer  him  the  bleak  and  cold  one."  And 
so  there  were  but  the  three  figures,  the  types  of 
Hope,  Beauty,  Bounty.  The  great  genius  was 
touched,  and  he  received  the  gift  thankfully.  But 
he  said,  more  than  once  or  twice,  "  I  never  look  at 
it  but  I  think  most  of  the  winter." 

And  while  it  serves  no  good  end,  in  any  way,  to 
keep  this  entire  silence  :  while  it  has  now  come  to 
be,  in  many  homes,  that  those  who  have  gone  are 
spoken  of  familiarly  and  continually  :  I  think  that 
even  yet  there  is  a  needless  reticence,  in  the  con- 
fidential talk  of  those  very  dear,  concerning  what 
lies  before  each.  For  there  is  not  here  the  pudency 
which  makes  one  keep  silence  as  to  one's  personal 
religious  feelings  and  emotions,  even  one's  religious 
convictions,  in  all  ordinary  cases.  For  divers 
reasons,  that  silence  is  good.  It  is  a  fact,  that  it 
comes  of  the  very  make  of  the  very  best  of  the  Race ; 
without  reason  formally  assigned.  But  there  are 
reasons.  You  may  talk  away  reality.  Such  talk 
tends  to  egotistic  conceit :  to  self-consciousness  :  to 
self-puffery  :  to  insincerity.  All  confessionals  are 
commonly  bad,  save  between  the  soul  and  Christ. 
But  why,  between  those  who  understand  each  other, 
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and  trust  each  other,  and  love  each  other,  and  are 
continually  together  ; — who  talk  frankly  of  all 
worldly  plans,  hopes,  and  fears  ; — why  this  strange 
reticence  concerning  what  must  needs  be  often 
thought  of:  concerning  what  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
speak  of  freely :  concerning  what  it  may  greatly 
help  and  comfort,  to  speak  of,  freely  1  Why  is  so 
little  said  of  the  Outlook :  why  is  that  little  so 
general,  so  vague  ? 

Indeed,  it  is  so.  "Father,  we'll  meet  again:" 
that  was  all  that  a  lad  I  knew  well  said  as  he  was 
going.  It  was  all  he  had  ever  said.  "  Will  you 
gie  me  a  bit  kiss  ? "  was  all  a  poor  young  labouring 
man,  by  whose  bed  I  was  waiting,  within  an  hour 
of  the  end,  said  as  farewell  to  his  little  boy.  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheek  :  but  he  said  no  more.  In  the  memoir  of 
that  most  lovable  man,  the  late  Bishop  Ewing  of 
Argyll,  you  may  read  some  account  of  the  departure 
of  his  wife.  The  lives  of  husband  and  wife  had 
been  bound  together  in  one.  Yet  she  left  a  mark 
in  her  Christian  Year,  wishing  thus  to  let  her  hus- 
band and  children  know  what  her  feelings  were. 
And  her  last  words  were  to  her  husband  and  her 
daughter,  "  We  shall  all  meet  in  a  better  place." 
You  would  not  speak  thus  vaguely  of  all  being  to- 
gether in  Perthshire  :  why  in  Heaven  ?  Before 
this  she  had  sent  for  little  Sam,  and  made  him 
say,  "  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd  : "  and  as  he  said 
the  last  lines,  dear  to  every  Scotch  heart,  she  kissed 
him,  and  without  a  word  made  a  sign  that  he 
might  go.  The  little  boy,  if  he  is  living,  must  be 
a  man  now.  For*  his  mother's  sake,  I  say,  God 
bless  him.  I  do  not  know  any  mortal  to  whom  I 
feel  kinder,  this  moment,  than  to  that  unknown 
little  boy.  "  I  think,"  wrote  her  husband,  "  she 
did  not  feel  the  pangs  of  parting  so  much  as  we 
did  ;  but  we  cannot  tell."  More  touching  words 
were  never  written  ;  and  true. 

No  doubt,  at  the  last,  the  faculties  are  numbed. 
You  will  be  too  weak  and  weary  to  say  much. 
You  know  this  well,  if  you  have  already  been 
brought  very  low.  But  you  will  know,  too,  if  you 
have  been  brought  to  the  Threshold,  and  then 
allowed  to  come  back  to  work  for  a  while,  how 
much  you  wished  to  say ;  and  to  arrange  :  what  a 
sense  there  was  that  it  had  come  so  hurriedly : 
you  fancied  you  would  have  had  longer  time  to 
think  of  it,  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  to  resign 
yourself  to  leave  hold  of  everything  here,  and  to 
face  what  is  behind  the  Veil.  Surely  we  ought 
many  times  to  think  of  all  this,  and  speak  of  it, 
calmly,  as  a  thing  sure  to  come ;  when  all  is  well 
with  us,  when  there  is  no  hurry,  when  there  is 
time  to  arrange  our  thoughts,  when  immemorial 
days  of  common  life  are  passing  over  us,  when  we 
are  free  from  pain.  And  I  think  this  is  coming  : 
greater  frankness  between  the  dearest,  between  dear 
friends  a  little  farther  off,  as  to  the  Outlook.  Yes, 
even  beyond  the  grave. 

You  know  how  fully  and  frequently  you  talk  to 


your  boy,  going  away  from  home,  of  all  he  is  going 
to.  You  speak  of  every  little  detail :  you  try  to 
see  it  all  clearly.  It  will  comfort  him  some  little, 
when  far  away,  among  strangers,  finding  out  for 
himself  the  strange  possibilities  of  human  experi- 
ence, to  think,  "  We  have  talked  over  all  this.  It 
is  what  we  expected, — or  it  is  not," — as  the  case 
may  be.  You  picture  out  the  journey,  each  small 
particular  :  you  repeat  again  and  again  every  bit 
of  information  and. counsel  which  may  be  of  use. 
Who  does  not  understand  it  all  1 

It  would  smooth  our  way  if  there  were  more  of 
this,  concerning  solemn  things  coming  to  us  all.  It 
would  lighten  the  solitary  burden  we  sometimes 
bear.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  we  should  keep 
away,  carefully,  from  all  morbid  broodings.  For 
it  is  God's  plain  intention  that  often,  and  for  long 
times  together,  the  thought  of  what  is  coming 
should  be  no  more  than  latently  present  with  us, 
amid  our  hard  work  and  worry.  But  sometimes 
it  should  be  plainly  spoken  of,  as  other  serious 
possibilities  in  our  life  are  plainly  spoken  of.  Let 
it  be  spoken  of  calmly,  and  when  we  are  in  our 
best  mood  for  thinking  of  serious  things.  It  is 
wrong,  surely,  to  train  ourselves  to  this  :  that  our 
attitude  towards  anything  God  has  appointed  us 
should  be,  "  I  will  not  allow  myself  even  to  think 
of  that :  I  will  not  have  it  spoken  of."  The  thing 
must  be  faced :  and  it  will  be  faced  more  easily  if 
it  do  not  come  as  something  quite  unnamed  in  our 
ordinary  talk.  The  voice  may  break,  and  fail,  as 
you  try  to  say,  "  Now,  one  of  us  will  see  the  other 
dying;  will  see  the  other  dead."  And  when  it 
comes,  it  will  be  very  strange  :  words  are  vain  to 
tell  what  it  will  be.  But  we  are,  all  of  us,  too 
much  alone  in  some  of  our  most  serious  thoughts 
and  anticipations.  By  our  make,  we  must  needs  be 
alone  so  far  ;  but  we  make  it  too  far.  We  think 
of  many  things  of  which  we  talk  to  none  :  not  one. 
As  for  varying  moods,  the  soul's  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, it  is  probably  better  that  we  keep  these  to 
ourselves.  But  let  there  not  be  this  dead  silence 
between  Christian  folk  and  their  nearest  as  to  what 
must  come  ;  what  is  hanging  over  us  day  by  day. 
And  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  change  itself:  I 
mean  what  lies  beyond  it.  We  have  kept  close 
together,  here,  in  this  stage,  in  this  mortal  life. 
We  should  not  care  for  any  future  life  if  we  were 
not  with  those  who  were  with  us  here :  and  we 
never  will  forget,  anywhere,  or  in  any  time,  our 
life  here ;  what  we  did  and  cared  for,  where  we 
lived ;  no  matter  how  God  may  educate  and  form 
us  in  places  and  times  as  yet  unknown.  We  will 
keep  together  in  sympathy  as  to  the  last  things : 
in  the  anticipation  of  them  :  in  the  preparation  for 
them :  in  some  humble  comparison  of  our  experi- 
ence in  the  respect  of  our  fitness  for  them. 

Yet,  when  all  is  done  and  said,  one  thinks  of 
Pascal :  /  shall  die  alone  !  But  there  is  One  who 
can  still  be  with  us  (0  for  more  faith  !)  when  every 
other  fades  from  our  sight  and  sense,  and  we  must 
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go  on  by  ourselves.  How  diversely  good  Christians 
picture  what  shall  be  entered  on  then  !  "  How 
busy  he  will  be,"  was  the  reflection  of  those  who 
sat  the  evening  he  died  round  the  mortal  part  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  speaking  of  that  in  him  which 
had  gone.  "  She's  at  rest,"  was  said  to  me  by  one 
of  the  best  of  men,  as  the  tight  look  went  from  his 
daughter's  worn  face,  and  the  last  breath  went,  and 
she  suddenly  looked  younger  than  for  years.  One 
thing  is  sure  :  just  one  :  Christ  is  there.  It  is  to 
depart  and  be  with  Him. 

As  good  Bishop  Ewing  wrote  to  his  daughter : 
"  One  day  we  must  all  go  away  from  one  an- 
other,— you  from  me,  I  from  you.  Remember, 
my  dearest  child,  that  whoever  may  go  first,  God 
is  better,  really  better,  than  we  are  :  and  that  we 
go  to  God,  and  shall  find  one  another,  and  all 
whom  we  love,  ever  and  always,  in  Him." 

It  was  a  stern  man,  and  a  keen,  not  easily 
touched,  and  not  outspoken  (his  name  was  John 
Gibson  Lockhart),  who,  thinking  of  such  things, 
wrote  : 

"  That  creed  I  still  will  keep  :  That  hope  will  not  forego  : 
Eternal  be  the  sleep,  Unless  to  waken  so." 


To  which  I  say,  Amen.     Amen. 


A.  K.  H.  B. 


&W- 


*  "Where  shall  I  go?" 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ?" — Where  shouldst  thou  go,  my  boy, 
But  from  the  darkness  forth  into  the  light, 
From  life's  poor  finite  to  death's  infinite, 

From  earth's  brief  anguish  to  Heaven's  endless  joy  ; 

Forth  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  human  love, 
That  holds  its  dearest  but  an  hour  at  best, 
Within  the  Everlasting  Arms  to  rest, 

All  human  sin  and  suffering  far  above  ? 

So  dear  thou  art,  I  would  not  keep  thee  here, 
To  smirch  with  earthly  mire  those  stainless  feet, 
That  yearn  to  run  thy  beckoning  Lord  to  meet : 

Then  go,  my  darling,  thou  hast  nought  to  fear  ! 


Jftortttttjj. 

*  "  I've  won  the  race  ! " 

Yes,  thou  indeed  hast  conquered  in  the  race  : 
For  thou  this  morn  hast  touched  the  eternal  goal, 
Hast  grasped  the  palm — a  bright  enfranchised  soul- 

And  seen  thy  Lord  and  Saviour  face  to  face  ! 

Wildered  amid  the  darkling  ways  of  life, 

We  toil  with  tottering  knees  and  failing  breath, 
TJiou,  seated  on  the  tranquil  heights  of  death, 

Hast  done  with  all  earth's  turmoil,  pain,  and  strife. 

With  robe  unspotted  of  the  world,  with  heart 

Unwithered,  thou  thy  bright,  brief  course  hast  run  ; 
In  life's  fresh  dawn  the  victor's  prize  hast  won. 

Exult,  young  Conqueror  :  thou  hast  done  thy  part ! 

N.  P. 

**  His  words. 


PAPERS  BY  MINISTERS  WHO  HAVE  VISITED  IT. 

I. — Jerusalem  to  Hebeon. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Moderator,  Aeoh.  Watson,  D.D., 
Dundee. 

T^ROM  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  does  not  seem  at 
-*-  first  to  promise  much.  It  is  a  journey  from 
a  city  which  everybody  knows  to  one  which  is 
comparatively  little  heard  of.  Everything  in 
sacred  history  leads  up  to  Jerusalem ;  but  after 
Jerusalem  there  are  many  places  full  of  associations ; 
and  one  of  these  is  Hebron.  Hebron,  like  Jerusa- 
lem, is  accounted  sacred  by  Christian,  Jew,  and 
Mussulman ;  and  they  are  the  only  two  cities  in 
the  world  in  which  all  three  claim  an  equal  interest, 
and  which  all  three  associate  with  sacred  thoughts. 
Some  places  are  sacred  to  one,  and  others  are  sacred 
to  two  of  these  religions,  but  Jerusalem  and  Hebron 
are  to  all  three  full  of  holy  memories. 

The  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  is 
under  twenty  miles,  and  in  our  own  country  the 
journey  might  easily  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
an  hour ;  but  in  Palestine  twenty  miles  is  a  long 
journey,  for  the  country  is  hilly  and  stony,  and  the 
roads  are  merely  bridle-paths,  and  in  many  places 
not  so  well  denned  as  a  track  across  a  Highland 
mountain  or  moor.  Indeed,  you  have  often  nothing 
better  to  walk  or  ride  on  than  what  looks  like  the 
bed  of  a  dried-up  stream,  filled  with  stones  of  all 
sizes,  which  you  have  to  step  over  or  go  round 
about  as  you  find  easiest.  And,  at  the  best,  the 
route  from  one  city  to  another  can  only  be  followed 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  I  believe  a  bit  of  road 
has  recently  been  made  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
but  with  that  exception  there  is  hardly  a  yard  of 
ground  on  which  a  carriage  could  be  moved  along 
in  all  Palestine,  and  you  may  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  without  seeing  a  cart  or  even  a  barrow 
on  wheels.  When  I  say,  then,  that  Hebron  lies 
only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
the  distance  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  milestones.  It  is  much  better  than  many  roads, 
but  even  it  is  measured  by  jolts,  by  lurches,  by 
nervous  shocks,  and  aching  bones,  as  the  horse 
trudges  slowly  and  bumpingly  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  The  time  will  come  when  the  civil  engineers 
will  put  all  that  right,  but  meanwhile,  the  distance 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  is  a  hard  ride  of  seven 
or  eight  hours. 

But  why  does  the  traveller  take  that  route,  and 
what  does  he  go  to  see  at  Hebron  ?  I  need  not 
answer  this  question,  for  every  route  in  Palestine 
has  some  spot  of  interest  on  which  one  would  wish 
to  look.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  Hebron 
was  the  oldest  city  in  that  country,  built  long 
before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  built,  says  the 
historian,  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.  But  I 
do  not  go  to  see  an  ancient  town ;  its  site  is  changed, 
its  houses  are  modern,  and  there  is  really  no  ancient 
town  to  see ;  and  certainly  I  do  not  go  to  see 
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the  Hebron  which  now  is.  Neither  do  I  go  to  see 
where  David  was  first  crowned  king,  and  where 
he  reigned  for  seven  years ;  still  less  do  I  go  to  see 
it  because  there  Absalom  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion. I  am  drawn  to  it  by  its  associations  with 
Abraham,  the  founder  and  father  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  city,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  El-Khelil, 
which  means  the  Friend  of  God.  From  first  to 
last  it  is  Abraham  that  is  most  in  one's  mind  in 
this  city,  and  on  the  journey  downward.  The 
whole  way  is,  indeed,  full  of  points  where  one  halts 
and  ponders.  The  dead  men  of  the  past  seem  to 
live,  and  the  history  of  old  days  seems  to  be  passing 
before  one's  eyes.  The  events,  indeed,  which  are 
connected  with  Hebron  do  not  come  later  down  in 
Scripture  than  the  time  of  King  David.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  all.  It  was  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
and  as  such  had  an  important  place  in  the  list  of 
Jewish  towns ;  it  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
older  days  of  Canaan,  it  had  its  king  and  its  army 
in  the  wars  of  Joshua,  and  that  king  and  army 
perished  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bethhoron — one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  history  ;  and  Hebron,  after 
Joshua's  death,  was  itself  taken  and  given  to  Caleb, 
one  of  the  two  faithful  spies  amongst  twelve  ;  but 
whilst  we  do  not  forget  these  great  events,  the  eye 
travels  over  them,  and  if  you  are  going  to  Hebron 
as  I  am,  you  have  one  great  personage  in  your  mind  ; 
the  recollection  of  his  journey  down  this  road,  of 
his  experiences  at  the  end  of  it,  and  finally,  the 
connection  which  this  spot  has  with  his  death  and 
burial,  all  crowd  upon  you,  and  as  you  rest  at 
Hebron,  Abraham  is  all  around  you;  the  air 
breathes  of  patriarchal  times,  and  the  later  events 
which  transpired  at  Hebron  seem  to  vanish  from 
the  view. 

But  as  we  pass  along  this  road,  let  us  not  lose  the 
thoughts  which  rise  up  at  every  step.  We  have 
quitted  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  hope  of  pitch- 
ing our  tent  in  the  evening  near  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  at  Hebron,  hut  we  must  keep  our  eyes  and  ears 
open  all  day  long,  and  as  we  must  miss  nothing  for 
the  want  of  inquiring,  we  shall  take  care  that  we 
do  not  pass  a  stream  or  ridge,  a  pillar,  a  village,  or 
a  well,  a  clump  of  trees  or  an  old  wall,  a  tower  or 
a  pond  of  water,  without  asking  its  name,  that  we 
may  call  up  old  remembrances,  and  identify  what 
we  now  look  on  with  some  event  which  has  been 
familiar  to  us  from  childhood,  and  which  used  to 
appear  to  our  youthful  imagination  as  part  of  an 
older  and  a  holier  world.  Following  up  this  pur- 
pose, you  have  just  emerged  from  Jerusalem,  and 
you  inquire  what  that  old  tank  is,  now  empty,  and 
you  are  told,  "  That  is  the  pool  of  Grihon,"  and  you 
remember  it  was  hereabout  where  Solomon  was 
anointed  king.  And  what  is  that  valley  on  the  left  ? 
"  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  ;"  and  the  cruel 
rites  of  Moloch,  which  this  valley  has  often  wit- 
nessed, rise  up  before  you,  and  you  remember  the 


stern  words  of  Jeremiah,  as  in  this  valley  and  with 
its  terrible  memories  before  him,  he  proclaimed  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  for  its  idolatry.  These  things  are 
filling  one's  thoughts ;  but  after  a  little,  and  within 
an  hour,  you  catch  sight  of  a  little  village  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  your  left,  and  half  carelessly  and  in 
a  spirit  of  pure  curiosity  you  say,  What  town  is  that 
up  there  1  And  when  the  reply  comes,  "  That  is 
Bethlehem,"  you  feel  a  thrill  which  moistens  the 
eye  and  almost  stops  your  breath,  and  you  stand 
still,  as  if  you  had  seen  a  vision.  "Bethlehem?" 
you  repeat,  almost  in  a  tone  of  incredulity,  and 
your  guide,  without  a  particle  of  emotion,  answers, 
"  Yes,  that  is  Bethlehem."  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  hesitate  whether  he  should  go  farther,  or 
whether  he  should  not  at  once  turn  aside  and  enter 
this  city  of  David  and  of  David's  Lord,  before 
passing  down  to  Hebron ;  but  we  travel  on,  and, 
strange  to  say,  among  the  groups  of  people  we  meet, 
here  is  one  which  seems  to  have  come  down  from 
an  old  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  I  almost 
question  my  own  sight  as  I  pass  an  old-looking  man 
riding  on  one  ass,  and  his  wife  by  his  side  on 
another.  She  is  much  younger,  blooming,  and 
looking  wonderfully  happy ;  her  face  is  turned 
towards  the  soft  saddle  on  which  she  is  seated,  for 
there  a  little  child  is  resting,  and  mother  and  child 
are  to  one  another  all  in  all.  It  is  a  sight  which 
one  may  see  any  day,  and  in  every  part  of  Palestine, 
but  seeing  it  near  this  sacred  spot  for  the  first  time, 
it  came  home  to  me  so  vividly  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  I  ever  saw  it  again. 

As  I  journey  on,  I  observe  a  short  track  rather 
more  distinct  than  usual,  as  if  better  frequented, 
going  off  to  the  right,  and  I  am  told  it  is  the  road 
to  Gaza,  and  I  almost  expect  to  see  the  Ethiopian 
treasurer  and  the  evangelist  Philip  as  they  con- 
versed in  the  chariot.  I  do  not  stop  at  the  tomb 
of  Kachel,  though  the  pathos  of  that  scene  when 
she  breathed  her  last  arrests  one's  steps  and  makes 
one  feel  that  days  are  wanted  instead  of  hours  to 
drink  in  all  that  rises  up  on  one's  way.  Onward 
towards  Hebron ;  and  before  we  reach  it,  we  have 
to  pass  through  a  valley  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful 
beyond  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine ;  the  hill- 
sides are  cultivated  and  terraced  with  vines,  the 
vineyards  are  enclosed  with  walls,  and  a  square 
house  like  a  tower  is  built  in  every  second  or  third 
field,  for  there  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  to  whom 
the  fields  belong,  come  in  the  season  to  live  and 
watch  their  vines.  This  is  the  Valley  of  Eshcol, 
noted  now,  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago,  for 
its  delicious  grapes.  Proceeding  onwards,  we  turn 
a  corner  of  the  hill,  and  there  is  Hebron.  Our 
thoughts  have  been  very  full  these  last  seven  hours, 
but  we  have  never  forgotten  Abraham.  In  my 
sympathy  with  him  as  he  journeyed  down  this 
road,  I  felt  now,  and  at  this  point  of  the  journey, 
that  as  he  looked  before  him,  he  must  have  said 
to  himself,  "  Here  is  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage." 
It  looks  so  like  an  end  to  a  long  journey.     There 
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are  many  scenes  in  Scotland  which  might  be  taken 
for  the  Vale  of  Hebron.  Think  of  one  of  our 
Highland  glens  opening  out  before  you,  and  closed 
in  the  distance  by  the  all-embracing  hills  spreading 
out  their  arms  to  receive  and  welcome  the  weary 
traveller.  All  nature  here  speaks  of  repose,  of  a 
journey  accomplished,  of  a  problem  solved,  of  a  re- 
ply to  him  as  he  journeyed,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  Here  for  a  time  he  rested.  Here  is  the  scene 
of  that  mysterious  visit  which  he  received  with  the 
noble  hospitality  of  a  noble  nature,  and  he  found 
that  he  had  entertained  angels  unawares  ;  here  is 
the  scene  of  that  marvellous  story  which  brings 
heaven  to  earth,  and  raises  earth  to  heaven,  when 
Abraham  interceded  so  earnestly  and  said,  "Oh  let 
not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once." 
These  are  the  bright  skies  on  which  he  looked  abroad, 
I  say  to  myself,  as  I  come  out  in  the  evening,  and 
somewhere  not  far  off  he  received  the  vision  of  a 
great  future,  and  these  crowded  and  clear  heavens  on 
which  I  look  up  spoke  of  his  uncounted  posterity. 
Near  where  I  now  am  I  can  almost  overhear 
Sarah  in  her  laugh  of  doubt  as  she  stands  in  the 
tent  door.  All  the  incidents  come  up  fresh  and 
clear.  But  the  great  event  with  which  Hebron  is 
for  ever  associated  in  one's  mind  and  sentiments, 
is  that  great  stroke  which  fell  on  the  patriarch, 
when,  at  a  later  day,  and  after  many  wanderings, 
Sarah,  the  mother  of  Israel,  the  apostolic  model  of 
all  wives  and  mothers  in  the  Christian  world,  died 
in  Hebron.  That  huge  wall  which  you  now  see 
on  the  hill-side,  and  which  is  composed  of  immense 
stones  and  encloses  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  on 
earth,  was,  in  that  old  day,  unbuilt.  Its  site  was 
then  a  wooded  field  with  a  cave  in  the  centre,  and 
the  aged  patriarch  fixed  on  it  as  ground  in  which  he 
would  inter  his  dead.  After  a  long  and  character- 
istic interview  with  the  owners  of  the  ground,  during 
which  you  see  Oriental  civility  and  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  sons  of  Ephron,  mingled  with  a  lurking 
love  of  gain,  Abraham,  who  is  in  no  mood  for  chaffer- 
ing, buys  the  field  and  secures  the  titles,  in  terms 
which  seem  modern,  and  there  the  body  of  Sarah 
was  laid.  After  a  time  he  himself  was  buried  in 
that  field  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  It  was  the 
first  ground  he  possessed  in  the  land  which  was 
one  day  to  belong  to  his  descendants ;  it  was  the 
only  spot  in  the  whole  country  which  he  could  call 
his  own;  and  in  a  special  sense  it  is  his  to  this  day, 
for  there,  undoubtedly,  he  was  buried,  and  his  grave 
has  remained,  and  remains,  well  guarded  and  un- 
disturbed. There  Isaac  is  buried,  and  Eebekah 
and  Leah ;  there  Jacob,  as  he  was  embalmed  in 
Egypt,  lies,  doubtless  preserved  in  outward  form 
perfect  as  the  day  when  Joseph  and  a  great  com- 
pany laid  him  there.  A  mosque  is  built  over  the 
tombs,  and  is  preserved  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
foreigners.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  with  much  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  enter  it,  the  first  Christian  who  had  done  so  for 
seven  hundred  years ;  an  interesting  account  of  the 


event  is  given  at  the  close  of  Dean  Stanley's  first 
volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church.  In  this 
mosque  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  saw  the  ceno- 
taphs below  which  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  are, 
but  into  the  cave  itself  they  were  not  admitted.  I 
could  only  reach  the  outer  wall,  but  it  was  some- 
thing to  feel  that  I  was  so  close  to  the  spot  hal- 
lowed by  old  memories,  and  that,  on  this  very 
ground,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  when  they  had 
served  their  generation,  were  laid  to  sleep.  I 
turned  and  departed,  with  other  thoughts  too, 
reflecting  that  whilst  I  was  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  dust  of  the  patriarch,  thousands  of  faithful 
men  and  women,  who  had  never  seen  Hebron,  might 
be  nearer  Abraham  than  I. 

(No.  II.,  The  Lake  of  Galilee, 
by  Rev.  J.  Cameeon  Lees,  D.D.,  in  our  next.) 


%  Jftotiei  jaisstonarrj. 

By  Rev.  "William  Robeetson,  D.D.,  New  Greyfriars. 

TT  is  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  a  very  noble  Christian  labourer, 
that  the  following  sketch  is  written ;  and  if  some 
few  of  the  parishioners  of  New  Greyfriars  still 
remain  who  remember  Andrew  Orr,  they  will 
warmly  welcome  this  little  narrative. 

In  1 845  Andrew  Orr  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Post-Office  as  a  letter-carrier.  But,  while  so  engaged, 
his  heart  was  in  missionary  work,  and  to  this  he 
gratuitously  devoted  his  leisure  hours.  His  delight 
was  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  In  that  year  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  labour  in 
my  parish.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with  remark- 
able energy  and  devotedness,  so  that  he  speedily 
won  not  my  confidence  only,  but  my  love  and  ad- 
miration. He  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  an  educated  man.  He  wrote,  however, 
an  excellent  hand,  read  correctly  and  easily,  and 
possessed  great  fluency  of  speech.  Above  all,  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Bible  was  his  one  book,  his  chief  if  not  his 
only  study,  which  he  regarded  with  deep  reverence 
and  love  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  own  hope,  and 
the  armoury  whence  he  derived  all  his  spiritual 
weapons.  He  was  a  man,  moreover,  of  great 
natural  shrewdness,  quick  insight  into  character, 
and  remarkable  mental  and  bodily  activity.  His 
piety  was  deep  and  powerful.  He  was  a  keen 
total  abstainer,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  many 
converts  to  his  own  views  on  this  point.  He  had 
an  intolerant  hatred  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
country,  which  was  intensified  by  what  he  wit- 
nessed of  their  ruinous  consequences  in  the  families 
of  the  Grassmarket.  He  was  called  by  those 
who  knew  him  best  a  model  missionary ;  and  so 
he  was.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  anything  in 
the  world  besides.     How  highly  he  valued  it  may 
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be  understood  from  the  following  circumstance  : — 
When  absent  on  one  occasion  in  England,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  expressing  great  regret 
that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  considting  me 
on  a  subject  about  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need 
K't'  advice.  He  had  been  offered  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  great  Edinburgh  cemeteries,  with  a  salary 
far  beyond  what  I  had  the  power  to  give.  The 
very  idea  of  quitting  \  his  work  in  the  Grassmarket 
was  most  painful  to  him,  but  he  had  a  wife 
and  two  children  for  whom  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
vide. He  was  in  a  state  of  distressing  uncertainty. 
Next  day's  post  brought  me  another  letter,  filled 
with  expressions  of  shame  and  sorrow  that,  as  he 
expressed  it,  he  should  ever  have  entertained  the 
thought  of  abandoning  the  charge  of  living  souls 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  dead  bodies.  His  ordi- 
nary course  of  life  was  as  follows : — He  rose  early, 
generally  before  six.  He  spent  one  hour  alone 
with  God.  Immediately  after  breakfast  and  his 
home  duties  he  issued  forth  to  his  work,  to  which 
he  devoted  the  whole  day  and  often  great  part  of 
the  night,  sometimes  not  returning  to  his  own 
house  for  rest  or  food  until  night.  He  called  on 
me  every  morning  to  receive  instructions,  to  give 
me  information,  or  to  carry  me  with  him  to  visit 
some  famdies  where  he  thought  my  presence  might 
be  specially  beneficial.  On  our  way  he  would  in- 
form me  of  the  circumstances,  character,  and 
spiritual  condition  of  those  he  required  me  to  see, 
so  that  I  might  adapt  my  counsels,  rebukes,  or  en- 
couragements to  each  special  case.  Oh  how  I  used 
to  delight  in  those  visits  under  his  superintend- 
ence !  There  was  no  loss  of  time,  no  uncertain 
beating  of  the  air,  but  every  word  going  direct  to 
the  point.  He  attached  very  great  importance  to 
the  visits  of  the  parish  minister,  and  showed  great 
anxiety  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  families  we 
visited  as  directly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  With 
a  remarkable  forgetfulness  of  self,  his  continual  aim 
was  to  make  me  useful.  The  parishioners  soon 
found  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  escape  him, 
as  some  of  them  often  desired  to  do.  Whom  he 
could  not  find  by  day  he  found  by  night,  and  some- 
times some  reluctant  individual,  who  had  been 
successful  in  evading  his  day  visits,  would  find  the 
inevitable  missionary  at  his  bedside  in  the  earliest 
hours  of  the  morning.  From  any  other,  such  un- 
timely attentions  would  have  provoked  irritation 
and  rudeness.  But  I  do  not  believe  Andrew  Orr 
ever  encountered  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was 
too  much  beloved  and  respected,  and,  in  a  sense, 
feared.  He  was,  indeed,  strangely  reckless  of  con- 
venient hours  and  seasons.  I  well  remember  one 
occasion  when,  far  on  in  the  night  or  morning,  I 
was  awoke  out  of  sleep  that  I  might  accompany 
him  to  visit  a  poor  man  dying  of  typhus  fever. 
He  led  me  by  the  hand  up  one  of  the  steepest, 
loftiest,  darkest  of  common  stairs.  It  was  per- 
fectly dark,  but  even  at  that  hour  we  heard,  as 
we  passed  the  various  landing-places,  the  voices 


of  drunken  men  and  women,  mingled  with  curses 
both  loud  and  deep.  The  object  of  our  visit  was 
a  godly  Irishman,  whose  wretched  room  at  the 
top  of  the  stair  was  separated  from  others  by  a 
wooden  partition,  which  permitted  the  violent  or 
profane  language  of  his  neighbours  to  have  free 
ingress  and  disturb  his  last  moments.  Such  ear- 
nestness and  devotion  could  not  fad  of  success. 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  parish,  which,  very 
much  owing  to  his  labours,  was  altered  to  an 
extent  hardly  credible  in  so  short  a  time.  There 
were  other  agencies  at  work,  no  doubt,  which 
powerfully  aided  this  man  of  God,  such  as  New 
Greyfriars  Ragged  School,  and  above  all,  a  nume- 
rous and  vigorous  Visiting  Association  (ah,  these 
were  the  palmy  days  of  our  Congregational  work 
and  Parish  Mission  !) ;  but  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  was  Andrew  Orr.  And  as  he  lived,  so  he 
died.  A  virulent  typhus  literally  ravaged  the  parish. 
His  ministrations  by  night  and  day  were  called  for 
to  au  extent  which,  no  doubt,  impaired  the  power 
of  resisting  infection  in  his  vigorous  constitution. 
A  poor  woman,  forsaken  by  all  besides,  lay  a-dying 
under  the  worst  type  of  the  deadly  epidemic.  He 
sat  down  by  her  bed,  ministered  to  her,  and 
tenderly  nursed  her  till  she  died.  He  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  result.  That  night  and  next  day 
we  were  visiting  together.  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
received  my  death  warrant,"  he  said  to  me.  And 
so  it  was.  His  illness  was  a  short  one.  He  knew 
from  its  commencement  that  his  hours  were  num- 
bered ;  but  without  a  moment's  interruption  he  ex- 
perienced the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. To  the  very  close  there  was  a  calm,  deep 
joy,  which  seemed  to  make  his  face  to  shine.  When 
the  end  was  drawing  near,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me, 
saying, "Let  us  shake  hands  before  I  go ;"  and  then, 
as  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  as  he  desired,  suddenly 
recollecting  the  infectious  character  of  his  disease, 
he  covered  himself  with  the  bed-clothes,  exclaiming, 
"  No,  no ;  I  forgot.  One  of  us  at  a  time,  one  of  us 
at  a  time."  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  bidden  him 
farewell,  and  was  moving  towards  the  door,  he 
called  me  back,  and  with  a  countenance  radiant 
with  a  joy  unspeakable,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Robertson, 
I  wonder  if  there  is  such  another  happy  man  as  I 
am  in  the  world."  These,  I  think,  were  the  last 
words  I  heard  him  utter.  Next  morning  early  the 
message  came  to  me  that  Andrew  Orr  had  passed 
into  the  unseen.  Surely  it  might  be  said  of  him, 
in  a  nobler  sense  than  of  the  steel-clad  warrior  of 
old,  "  He  died  in  his  steel  harness  right  knightly." 
Safely  might  such  a  man  adopt  the  words  of  that 
great  spiritual  warrior,  who  said,  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love 
His  appearing."  I  felt  on  that  sad  morning  as  if 
the  right  arm  of  my  ministry  had  been  broken. 
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&f)e  Efjorogoorj  Jamtlg* 

By  R.  M.  Ballanttne,  Author  of 
"Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  I. 
rPHIS  family  was  not  only  Thorogood,  but  tho- 
-*-  rough-going.  The  father  was  a  blacksmith, 
with  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  he  used  to 
hammer  truth  into  his  children's  heads  with  as 
much  vigour  as  he  was  wont  to  hammer  the  tough 
iron  on  his  anvil ;  but  he  did  it  kindly.  He  was 
not  a  growly-wowly,  cross-grained  man,  like  some 
fathers  we  know  of — not  he.  His  broad,  hairy  face 
was  like  a  sun,  and  his  eyes  darted  sunbeams  where- 
ever  they  turned.  The  faces  of  his  five  sons  were 
just  like  his  own,  except  in  regard  to  roughness 
and  hair.  Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  Bob, 
and  Jim,  were  their  names.  Jim  was  the  baby. 
Their  ages  were  equally  separated.  If  you  began 
with  Jim,  who  was  three,  you  had  only  to  say — 
four,  five,  six,  seven — Tom  being  seven. 

These  five  boys  were  broad  and  sturdy,  like  their 
father.  Like  him,  also,  they  were  fond  of  noise 
and  hammering.  They  hammered  the  furniture  of 
their  father's  cottage,  until  all  of  it  that  was  weak 
was  smashed,  and  all  that  was  strong  became  dread- 
fully dinted.  They  also  hammered  each  other's  noses 
with  their  little  fat  fists,  at  times,  but  they  soon 
grew  too  old  and  wise  for  that ;  they  soon,  also,  left 
off  hammering  the  heads  of  their  sister's  dolls,  which 
was  a  favourite  amusement  in  their  earlier  days. 

The  mention  of  dolls  brings  us  to  the  sister. 
She  was  like  her  mother — little,  soft,  fair,  and 
sweet- voiced  ;  just  as  unlike  her  brothers  in  appear- 
ance as  possible — except  that  she  had  their  bright 
blue,  blazing  eyes.     Her  age  was  eight  years. 

It  was,  truly,  a  sight  to  behold  this  family  sit 
down  to  supper  of  an  evening.  The  blacksmith 
would  come  in  and  seize  little  Jim  in  his  brawny 
arms,  and  toss  him  up  to  the  very  beams  of  the 
ceiling,  after  which  he  would  take  little  Molly  on 
his  knee,  and  fondle  her,  while  "  Old  Moll,"  as  he 
sometimes  called  his  wife,  spread  the  cloth  and 
loaded  the  table  with  good  things. 

A  cat,  a  kitten,  and  a  terrier,  lived  together  in 
that  smith's  cottage  on  friendly  terms.  They 
romped  with  each  other,  and  with  the  five  boys, 
so  that  the  noise  used  sometimes  to  be  tremendous  ; 
but  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  noise,  because  there 
were  no  sounds  of  discontent  or  quarrelling  in  it. 
You  see,  the  blacksmith  and  his  wife  trained  that 
family  well.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of 
noise  one  can  stand  when  it  is  good-humoured  noise. 

Well,  this  blacksmith  had  a  favourite  maxim, 
which  he  was  fond  of  impressing  on  his  children. 
It  was  this — "  Whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  your  might,  doing  it  as  if  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  men."  We  need  hardly  say  that  he  found 
something  like  this  maxim  in  the  Bible— the 
channel  through  which  wisdom  flows  to  man. 

Of  course  he  had  some  trouble  in  teaching  his 


little  ones,  just  like  other  fathers.  One  evening, 
when  speaking  about  this  favourite  maxim,  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  most  awful  yell  under  the  table. 

"  Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  the  cat  ?" 
said  the  blacksmith  in  surprise. 

"  It's  on'y  me,  fadder,"  said    little   Jim ;    "  I 
found  hims  tail,  and  I  pulled  it  wid  all  my  might !" 
"  Ah  !  Jim,"  said  Mrs.  Thorogood,  laughing,  as 
she  placed  a  huge  plate  of  crumpets  on  the  table, 
"  it's  only  when  a  thing  is  right  we  are  to  do  it 
with  our  might.     Pulling  the  cat's  tail  is  wrong. 
' '  '  When  a  thing's  wrong. 
Let  it  alone. 
When  a  thing's  right, 
Do  it  with  might.' 

Come  now,  supper's  ready." 

"  Capital  poetry,  Old  Moll,"  shouted  the  black- 
smith, as  he  drew  in  his  chair,  "  but  not  quite  so 
good  as  the  supper.     Now,  then — silence." 

A  blessing  was  asked  with  clasped  hands  and 
shut  eyes.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  opening  of 
the  eyes  and  a  tendency  in  little  hands  to  grasp  at 
the  crumpets,  buttered-toast,  bacon,  and  beans,  but 
good  training  told.  Self-restraint  was  obvious  in 
every  trembling  fist  and  glancing  eye.  Only  curly- 
haired  little  Jim  found  the  smell  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  about  to  risk  reputation  and  everything, 
when  a  glance  from  his  father  quelled  the  rebel- 
lious spirit. 

"  Come,  Jim,  fair-play.  Let  it  go  right  round, 
like  the  sun,  beginning  wi'  mother." 

Then  silence  reigned  for  a  time — a  profound 
silence — while  upwards  of  two  hundred  teeth  went 
to  work.  Ere  long  most  of  the  children  were 
buttered  to  the  eyes,  and  their  rosy  cheeks  glis- 
tened like  ripe  apples.  Soon  the  blacksmith  drew 
a  long  breath  and  paused.  Looking  round  with  a 
benign  smile  he  asked  little  Jim  how  he  got  along. 

"  Fuss  rate,"  said  Jim. 

"  How  I  wish,"  said  Dick,  with  a  sad  look  at 
the  toast,  "  that  we  might  go  on  eating  for  ever." 

"Is  it  right,  daddy?"  asked  Tom,  during  a 
pause,  "  to  eat  with  all  our  might." 

"  Certainly,  my  boy,  till  you've  had  enough. 
After  that  it's  wrong  to  eat  at  all.  '  Enough's  as 
good  as  a  feast,'  you  know.  Now,  Old  Moll,  one 
more  cup  to  wash  it  all  down,  and  then  we'll  go  in 
for  a  confabulation  round  the  fire. 

Now,  nothing  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  that  family 
so  much  as  a  confabulation  round  the  fire  on  a 
winter  night,  or  under  the  great  elm  in  front  of 
the  forge  on  the  village  green  in  summer. 

The  table  was  cleared  as  if  by  magic,  for  every 
member  of  the  family  helped.  Soon,  little  Jim 
was  sleeping  as  sound  as  a  top  in  his  crib,  and  Mrs. 
Thorogood,  with  her  knitting,  joined  the  others  at 
the  fire,  by  the  light  of  which  the  blacksmith  made 
a  little  boat  for  Harry,  with  a  gully  knife  and  a 
piece  of  stick. 

"  It's  a  stormy  night,"  said  Mrs.  Thorogood,  as 
a  violent  gust  of  wind  came  down  the  chimney  and 
rattled  the  window-frames. 
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"  Ah,  it  was  on  just  such  a  night  that  my 
dear  old  father  and  mother  were  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home,'"  said  the  blacksmith ;  "  well 
do  I  mind  about  it.  for  I  was  over  ten  years  old 
at  the  time.  We  never  found  out  what  it  was 
that  set  the  house  alight,  but  when  it  had  once 
caught,  it  fetched  way  like  lightning — the  wind 
was  so  high.  The  first  thing  that  woke  me  was 
sncezin'  wi'  the  smoke.  Then,  I'd  just  opened 
my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  head  of  a  ladder  come 
crash  through  the  window.  It  was  the  fire-escape. 
Father  tried  to  save  mother,  but  he  was  lame,  and 
fell  down  half  choked.  I  tried  to  help  him,  but  I 
was  too  young.  Then  a  strapping  fireman  stepped 
in  at  the  window,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  pitched 
us  all  into  the  escape,  one  after  another ;  and  so, 
through  God's  mercy,  we  were  saved.  I've  loved 
the  firemen  ever  since.  They  are  the  boys  to 
show  you  how  to  do  things  well ;  to  do  things 
with  might  and  main,  and  to  submit  to  discipline 
without  a  word." 

"  Oh  !  father,"  cried  Harry,  with  blazing  eyes, 
"  I  should  dearly  like  to  be  a  fireman,  an'  go  fight- 
ing the  flames." 

"And  Dick?"  asked  Mrs.  Thorogood,  "  wouldn't 
you  like  to  be  one,  too  1" 

"  No,  mother.  It's  very  grand,  but  I  don't  like 
smoke.  I'd  rather  be  a  lifeboat-man,  to  fight  wi' 
the  storm,  and  save  people  from  the  roarin'  waves." 

Tom  glanced  at  one  of  his  toy  ships,  and  said 
he'd  like  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
sea.  Bob  looked  affectionately  at  a  wooden  sword 
and  gun  which  stood  in  a  corner,  and  thought  he'd 
prefer  to  fight  his  battles  on  the  land. 

"  You're  all  for  fighting,  I  see,"  chimed  in  soft- 
eyed  Molly ;  "  I  wonder  what  little  Jim  would  like 
to  be,  if  he  was  awake." 

"  I  know  what  battles  I  would  like  to  see  him 
fighting,"  said  Mrs.  Thorogood. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  blacksmith  in  surprise, 
"I  thought  you  hated  fighting  of  all  kinds." 

"  No,  not  all  kinds.  I  should  like  to  see  little 
Jim  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

Of  course  there  was  a  clamorous  questioning  as 
to  what  that  meant,  but  we  must  not  devote  space 
to  this  subject.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  follow  the 
history  of  each  member  of  this  family  step  by  step. 
We  wdl  grow  them  up  at  once,  and  tell  you  what 
came  of  all  their  enthusiastic  desires  and  lofty 
aspirations  in  succeeding  chapters. 

Only  thus  much  will  we  say  in  conclusion  ;  when 
the  blacksmith  said  it  was  time  to  be  off  to  bed 
that  night,  the  children  rose  at  once;  gave  and 
received  a  hearty  kiss  all  round,  and  went  off  to 
'•'  turn  in,"  as  sailors  express  it,  "  with  a  will." 
They  had  learned  obedience — the  most  difficult 
lesson  that  man  has  got  to  learn — the  lesson  which 
few  learn  thoroughly,  and  which  our  Lord  sets  us 
as  a  test  of  our  loyalty  to  Himself,  when  He  says 
— "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments." 
To  be  continued. 


Eo  a  September  Iftomtu 

ITTLE  bird, 
My  eyes  are  Ml,  my  quiet  heart  is  stirred ; 

Amidst  these  days  so  bright 

Of  ceaseless  warmth  and  light — 

Summer,  that  will  not  die, 

Autumn,  without  one  sigh 

For  sweet  hours  passing  by, — 

Cometh  that  tender  note 

Out  of  your  tiny  throat, 
Like  grief,  or  love,  insisting  to  be  heard,  — 
0  little  plaintive  bird  ! 

No  need  of  word, 

Well  know  I  all  your  tale,  forgotten  bird  ! 
Soon,  you  and  I  together 
Must  face  the  winter  weather, 
Remembering  how  we  sung 
Our  primrose  fields  among 
In  days  when  life  was  young. 
Now,  all  is  growing  old, 
And  the  warm  earth 's  a-cold. 

Still,  with  brave  heart  let 's  sing  on,  little  bird  : 

Sing  only.     Not  one  word. 

The  Author  or  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
write  on  one  side  of  tlie  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Meetings 
for  February. 

The  arrangements  intimated  in  the  January  Magazine 
will  be  continued  for  this  month. 

The  Congregational  Prayer  Meeting  falls  to  be  held  on 
the  10th  and  24th,  at  3  p.m. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  Thursday  Even- 
ing Service  at  Home  Lane,  commencing  at  7. 30. 
Feb.   3.  The  first  Christian  Martyr,  Acts  vi.  8-15  ;  vii. 
51-60. 
,,    10.   The  Widow  of  Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvii.  8-24. 
„    17.   The  Church  planted  in  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  1-25. 
,,    24.   Elijah  at  Carmel,  1  Kings  xviii.  17-40. 
The  Monthly   Meeting  of  District  Visitors,   Sunday 
School  Teachers,  and  other  workers,  will  be  held  in  the 
Mission  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  1st,  at  3  P.  M. 

'   Our  Collections  for  the  "Schemes"  of  the 
Church  in  1880. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  "  Local  Supplement'' 
of  this  Magazine  is  to  keep  the  Congregation  informed 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  are  expected  to  do,  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  objects  to  which  they  are  asked 
to  contribute  from  time  to  time.  We  have,  therefore, 
much  pleasure  in  now  reporting  the  result  of  the 
"Schemes"  Collections  for  last  year. 

In  Feb.      Endowment  Scheme    . 
Colonial  Mission 
Jews'  Conversion 
Highland  Committee  . 
Small  Livings  Fund    . 
Patronage  Compensation 
Home  Mission     . 
Foreign  Mission  . 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  Fund 


Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


£97 

14 

6 

95 

10 

0 

79 

5 

0 

41 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

34 

1 

0 

104 

9 

6 

140 

19 

0 

58 

0 

0 

£717  19    0 


The  amount  for  1877  was  £594  :  12s.  ;  for  1878, 
£648  :  10s.  ;  in  1879  (with  10  Collections),  £680  :  19s. 

The  other  Collections  made  in  the  Church  Plate  in 
1880  were  as  follow  : — 

For  Poor  (including  Fast-Day  Collection)  .  £170     1     1£ 
For  Congregational  Purposes  (Communion 

Sunday) 114  10     6 

For  Parish  Schools  . 

For  Church  Alterations     . 

For  Royal  Infirmary 

Ordinary  Church-door  Collections 


50  0 

0 

101  4 

0 

310  13 

0 

£848  0 

14 

The  Collections  in  the  Church  Plate  have  thus  amounted 
in  all  to  £1565  :  19  :  1J. 

One  or  two  remarks  on  these  figures  may  not  be  out 

of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  congratulate  the  Congrega- 
tion on  results  which  are  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  at 
all  events  when  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  usually 
applied  to  such  matters.  We  feel  deeply  thankful  for 
many  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL responsibility,  and  also  of  a  growing  Chris- 
tian LIBERALITY.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  that 
no  one  will  imagine  that  we  have  even  approached  the 
limit  of  what  we  can,  and,  please  God,  shall  do,  as 
a  Congregation,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  His  Name. 
It  may  seem  ungracious  to  offer  any  criticism  of  an 
unfavourable  description  on  the  results  above  stated, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  if  the  con- 
tributions of  say  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  were 
subtracted  from  the  total  collection  in  each  case,  the 
amount  left  would  not  reflect  much  credit  on  our  2000 
Communicants.  Take,  for  instance,  the  largest  of  the 
"  Schemes"  Collections,  viz.  that  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Compare  it  with  the  Collections  throughout  the  Church 
generally,  and,  no  doubt,  the  sum  is  large,  probably 
the  largest  or  the  second  largest  in  Scotland.  So  far 
well.  But  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view. 
Will  any  one  acquainted  with  St.  Stephen's  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  not  100  persons  in  our  Congregation 
who,  without  even  the  pretence  of  self-sacrifice,  could 
afford  on  an  average  £2  apiece  for  our  one  Mission  to  the 
heathen  ?  Here  would  be  £200  to  begin  with  !  The 
truth  is  that  our  Missions  suffer  as  much  from  the  con- 
ventional £1  as  from  the  conventional  Id.,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Depend  upon  it,  dear  friends,  that  with 
few  exceptions,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  FIRST  PRIN- 
CIPLES of  Christian  giving.  There  are  those,  thank 
God!  in  our  Congregation,  who  are  an  "example  to  the 
flock"  in  this  respect.  May  the  number  be  increased  daily ! 
To  the  YOUNGER  MEMBERS  in  particular  we  desire 
to  speak  very  earnestly  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  ravages  of  death  in  a  Congregation  like  ours  are 
great.  One  after  another  of  the  older  Members  is  being 
removed,  among  them  many  of  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porters of  every  good  object.  If  St.  Stephen's  is  to  main- 
tain  the  place  it  now  holds  in  relation  to  Parochial  and 
Church  work,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  younger  Mem- 
bers coming  forward  to  fill  up  the  places  which  are 
rendered  vacant,  and  each  and  all  taking  a  hearty, 
intelligent,  and  prayerful  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Congregation. 
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Collections  appointed  for  1881. 
Tfii' following  are  tin'  days  fixed    by  the    Kirk-Nes-ion 
^ohr:is  ii  is  possible  now  to  dt)  m«>  for  collections  dur- 
ing the  present  year  : — 

Colonial  Scheme    .        .        .     Feb.  13. 

Parish  Schools       .        .        .     Feb.  27. 

Jews'  Conversion   .         .         .     .Mar.  13. 

Small  Livings        .        .         .     Apr.  17. 

Patronage  Compensation         .     June  12. 

Foreign  Missions    .  .  .      Oct.  16. 

Homo  Mission         .  .  .      Nov.  13. 

Royal  Infirmary    .        .        .     Nov. 

Endowment  Scheme       .         .     Dee.  11. 

The  Parish  Schools. 

Tin'  Annual  Collection  lias  been  fixed  for  the  last 
Sabbath  M  February. 

Tin-  Kirk-Session  continue  to  watch  over  these  schools, 
which  have  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  with  much  interest  and  anxiety. 

The  attendance  is  as  follows  :—  Average  number  on 
Roll  for  four  weeks  ended  31st  December — 592.  Average 
daily  attendance — 534. 

The  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  for  the  past 
year  was  satisfactory,  and  altogether,  the  Schools  are 
in  a  veiv  efficient  state.  Be  it  remembered  that  this 
Annual  Collection  is  the  only  demand  made  on  the  Con- 
gregation in  connection  witli  the  Schools  ;  but  it  is 
essential  not  merely  to  their  efficiency;  but  even  to  their 
C<  >NT1N  l'  AXCK,  that  this  collection  should  be  liberal. 
A  sum  in  excess  of  last  year's  collection  is  urgently  re- 
quired. 

St.  Stephen's  Congregational  Fund. 

During  this  month  the  Collectors  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Fund  will  make  their  usual  call  on  contributors. 
Be  it  remembered  that  from  this  Fund  the  whole  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  maintenance  of  ordinances, 
including  the  cleaning,  lighting,  and  repair  of  the  Church, 
the  Officers'  Salaries,  and  Parochial  Mission  Work,  are 
provided.  The  supplement  of  the  Minister's  stipend, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  and  Lay  Missionary,  also 
fall  to  be  paid  from  this  Fund.  It  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that,  no  Congregation  is  capable  of  existing,  far 
less  of  doing  any  satisfactory  parochial  work,  without 
inclining  considerable  expenditure,  and  it  may  be  said 
roughly  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  operation  the 
numerous  important  agencies  connected  with  St.  Stephen's 
amounts  to  not  less  than  £600  annually.  A  Statement 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congregation,  showing  in  fuller  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fund  is  expended.  It  is  managed  by  a  large 
and  influential  Committee  consisting  of  Members  of  the 
Kirk -Session  and  Congregation,  many  of  whom  have 
kindly  undertaken  personally  to  make  the  Collection. 
Some  of  our  best  subscribers  have  recently  been  removed 
by  death,  but  it  is  hoped  that  new  ones  will  take  their 
places,  and  that  all  will  give  a  ready  and  liberal  response, 
so  that  this  most  important  Fund,  on  which  the  efficiency 
and  continued  prosperity  ot  the  Congregation  so  largely 
depend,  may  snifter  no  diminution. 

J    W.  Winoiikstkk,  I  Trfnsimrs_ 

ComnG.  Macrae,    ; 

Home  Lane  Mission. 
We  have  to  thank  kind  friends  for  contributions  sent 
in  answer  to  this  appeal  in  the  last  Magazine,  but  the 
necessary  amount  is  not  yet  nearly  made  up. 

Young   Men's  Bible  Class  and  Literary 

Association. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 

of  the  14th  January,  Mr.  C.  G.  Macrae,  W.S.,  presiding. 

The  attendance  was  nearly  200,  and  the  meeting  was  in 

all  respects  most  successful. 


Questions  and  jResolutions  for  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher. 

i.    Is  my  I'li-n  heart  right  in  the  sight  of  God  '( 
ii.    Is  it  God's  will  that  I  should  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  ! 

iii.   What  are  my  motives  for  wishing  to  do  so  > 
iv.   Am  J    prepared   to  exercise  self-denial  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  .' 
v.   Am  I  prepared  to  be  patient,  persevering,  prayerful ! 



It  being  my  firm  belief  that  God  loos  called  me  to  be 
a  labourer  in  His  vineyard,  1  resolve,  by  His  grace  en- 
abling me  :  — 

I.  In  everything  connected  with  my  Sunday  School 
work,  "  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving, 
to  let  my  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." — Phil, 
iv.  6. 

II.  To  make  the  lessons  for  the  Sunday  the  subject  of 
prayerful  and  earnest  stud)'  throughout  the  preceding 
week,  so  that  I  may  never  ' '  offer  unto  the  Lord  my  God 
of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.'' — 2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

III.  To  suffer  no  ordinary  circumstances  to  prevent 
my  regular  attendance  at  the  School,  remembering  that 
the  time  is  short,  and  that  "  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.'' — St.  John  ix.  4. 

IV.  Regularly  to  attend,  unless  specially  hindered, 
the  Teachers'  Meetings,  trusting  to  the  promise  given 
by  our  Saviour  when  on  earth — "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  1  in  the 
midst  of  them." — St.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

V.  To  make  it  the  one  great  object  of  all  my  teaching, 
to  lead  perishing  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  this  end  to 
endeavour,  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  to 
bring  prominently  before  my  children  the  great  ' '  love 
of  God,  manifested  in  sending  His  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him." — 1 
St.  John  iv.  9. 

VI.  To  visit  each  of  the  children  in  my  class  periodi- 
cally at  their  own  homes,  that  by  knowing  the  different 
temptations  to  which  they  are  severally  exposed,  I  may 
be  better  able  to  adapt  my  teaching  to  their  respective 
wants  ;  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Him  "who  went  about  doing  good." — Acts 
x.  38. 

VII.  To  endeavour  to  be  in  my  place  some  few 
minutes  before  prayers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  children 
from  becoming  disorderly,  and  also  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  and  sympathising  with  the 
individual  members  of  my  class,  remembering  "a  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it." — Prov.  xv.  23. 

VIII.  To  sanctify  every  lesson  by  a  few  words  of 
earnest  prayer  before  its  commencement,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  all  my  efforts  will  be  fruitless  unless  "God 
give  the  increase." — 1  Cor.  iii.  7- 

IX.  To  examine  myself  at  the  close  of  each  Sunday  ;  to 
confess  my  many  sins  and  imperfections  ;  to  ask  for 
pardon,  and  grace  to  help  in  time  to  come  ;  to  plead  for 
each  individual  child  in  my  class  ;  and  to  render  my 
most  hearty  thanks  for  any  improvements  I  may  have 
observed  during  the  day  ;  thus  following  the  example 
of  the  Apostles,  who  "told  Him  (Jesus)  all  things,  both 
what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  taught."— St. 
Mark  vi.  80. 

And  all  these  resolutions  must  be  performed  not  in 
my  own  strength,  which  is  perfect  weakness,  but  through 
the  sufficiency  of  His  grace,  whose  "strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness." — 2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."— Gal.  vi.  9. 
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Sermon. 

By  Rev.  James  MacGkegor,  D.D.,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh. 

"  The  Word  of  God."—l  Thess.  ii.  13. 

"  rjlHE  Word  of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the 

-*-  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify 
and  enjoy  Him."  These  Scriptures  we  have  in  our 
hands.  They  have  been  translated,  the  one  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  other  from  the  Greek,  into 
our  plain  and  massive  English  tongue,  and  form  a 
book  which  is  the  well  of  English  undefiled,  and 
which  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  people  of  this 
country  as  their  very  best  possession. 

How  did  we  get  it,  and  are  we  sure  that  we 
have  got  it  right  ?  Let  us  take  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Books 
written  by  different  men.  Now  we  know  of  these 
books,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  other  ancient  book  whatever, 
where  they  came  from  and  how  they  came.  We 
can  read  them  with  the  highest  certainty  that  what 
we  read  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  exactly  what 
has  always  been  read  as  the  New  Testament. 
There  was  a  time  known  as  the  dark  ages,  when 
almost  all  ancient  books  were  more  or  less  lost 
sight  of.  But  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  never  lost  sight  of.  For  this  simple  reason  : 
along  with  the  book  there  were  always  the  people 
of  the  book.  Since  the  day  Christ  died  there  has 
never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  earth  a  Christian  Church,  by  whom  these  books 
were  held  as  specially  sacred,  and  preserved  with 
the  utmost  care.  We  can  follow  them  and  their 
history  backwards  age  after  age,  till  we  come  to 
a  time  when  the  separate  parts  were  gradually 
gathered  together  and  formed  into  one,  a  time 
sufficiently  near  the  apostolic  age  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  identical  documents  regarding 
Christ  and  Christianity  which  were  written  in  the 
first  century  by  the  apostles  and  followers  of  our 
Lord. 

Now  in  this  Book  constant  reference  is  made  to 
another  Book,  without  some  knowledge  of  which 
the  New  Testament  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
unintelligible.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  one  bound 
up  in  the  other,  that  had  the  earlier  volume 
perished  the  later  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma. 
This  earlier  volume  is  the  Old  Testament.     Its 


composition  stretched  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  was  completed  four  hundred 
years,  at  least,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Its 
earlier  portions  are  probably  the  oldest  of  all 
extant  writing  (the  only  possible  exceptions  being 
portions  of  the  Hindoo  Vedas  and  some  of  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphs),  and  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  productions  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  excellence.  It  consists  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy, books  of  law  and  travel,  of  the  records 
of  royal  and  priestly  houses,  of  poetry  and  pro- 
phecy. At  first  sight  it  looks  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous treatises  written  by  men  of  different 
temperaments,  of  different  degrees  of  culture,  of 
different  stations  in  life.  Some  were  shepherds, 
some  were  kings.  And  yet,  widely  different  in 
character  though  its  compositions  are,  written  by 
men  in  ages  and  in  lands  far  removed  from  each 
other,  there  is  an  extraordinary  unity  pervading 
the  whole. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  elder  volume,  just  as 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  the  highest  pos- 
sible certainty  that  what  we  read  in  it  is  just  what 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  read  in  it,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  what  men  who  must  have  known 
their  own  language  a  very  great  deal  better  than 
the  smartest  critics  of  modern  times  read  in  it  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  His  time.  For  this  suffi- 
cient reason  among  others :  the  Old  Testament  is 
to-day,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  sacred  Book  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  are,  and  have  always  been, 
bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity.  They  have  carried 
it  with  them  in  all  their  wanderings,  and  have 
guarded  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  as  God's 
greatest  gift  to  their  race. 

These  two  distinct  and  separate  volumes  are  yet 
one  Book.  The  same  circle  of  truth  is  unfolded  in 
both.  The  same  God  speaks  in  both.  The  same 
tone  and  character  pervade  both.  There  is  a  dif- 
erence,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  difference  only  of 
development,  the  same  difference  which  is  found 
between  the  child  and  the  man.  From  Genesis  to 
Revelation  one  increasing  purpose  runs,  ever  more 
fully  unfolded  with  the  successive  ages,  till  the 
whole  cycle  of  revealed  truth  ends  where  it  began, 
with  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
of  God.     The  Book  is  organically  one. 

This  Book  is  best  known  among  us  as  THE 
BIBLE.  This  is  the  very  first  word  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  means  The  Book.     This,  its 
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most  familiar  name,  expresses  this  great  fact  about 
it.  that  it  is  unique.  It  stands  alone.  Apart  from 
all  theories  about  its  origin,  its  age,  its  inspiration, 
its  authority,  its  truth,  it  is  unique.  The  world 
has  never  produced  a  book  like  it.  In  itself,  in  its 
subject-matter,  in  its  structure  and  style,  in  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  men  who  wrote 
it.  in  its  hold  upon  the  human  heart,  in  its  lasting 
influence  on  the  world,  in  what  it  is,  what  it  has 
done,  what  it  has  the  promise  of  still  doing,  it  is 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  literary  productions. 
It  is  the  Book  of  one  people,  and  it  is  their  one 
book.  It  is  Eastern  in  its  origin,  colouring, 
and  style,  and  yet  it  reads  smoothly  in  every 
tongue. 

No  one  who  is  capable  of  comparing  them  would, 
for  one  moment,  think  of  putting  it  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran,  as  the  Iliad  or  the 
.rfEneid,  or  that  greatest  of  all  human  poems,  the 
Divina  Commed  a  of  Dante.  One  who  has  done 
as  much  as  any  living  man  to  make  the  Vedas 
known  has  given  this  verdict, — that  "  no  one  can 
tell  what  Christianity  really  is  unless  the  men  who 
have  examined  the  other  religions  of  the  world, 
and  none  can  join  with  such  truth  and  sincerity  in 
the  exclamation  of  the  Apostle, '  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.'"  As  one  gets  older  his  in- 
creasing acquaintance  with  the  vast  field  of  human 
literature  only  serves  to  deepen  the  chasm  which  is 
felt  to  lie  between  the  Bible  and  all  other  books. 
There  is  something  in  it  which  is  not  in  them.  It 
is  worse  than  ludicrous  to  say  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  genius  that  they  are  comparable  to  it. 
Passing  from  an  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter, 
or  St.  John,  to  the  writings  of  the  earliest  and 
purest  Fathers  of  the  Church — say,  an  Epistle  of 
Clement  or  Ignatius — is  like  passing  from  light  to 
darkness.  You  feel  at  once  that  there  is  a  great 
gulf  between  them. 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
more  or  less  during  the  last  1700  years,  the  object 
of  bitter  attack  by  able  and  scholarly  men.  It  has 
been  examined  in  every  portion  of  its  wide  territory 
with  microscopical  minuteness,  and  by  trained  and 
hostile  eyes.  It  has  been  held  up  to  the  ridicule, 
and  even  to  the  detestation  of  mankind,  as  the 
worst  enemy  of  human  progress.  The  intellectual 
arsenals  of  Germany,  richly  supplied  with  the  most 
formidable  weapons  which  profound  scholarship 
has  been  able  to  invent,  have  been  hammering  at 
its  contents  for  several  generations,  till  the  wonder 
is  that  a  solitary  fragment  of  it  remains.  Scrap- 
ings from  these  great  German  workshops  have 
been  brought  over  to  this  country,  and  are  being 
industriously  sold  in  retail,  as  something  new 
and  wonderful,  with  great  noise,  and  not  a  little 
success. 

And  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this  ?  That 
Book  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  world  to-day 
than  it  ever  had  before.  Its  circulation  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  tfas  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  greater 


to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the  most  price- 
less possession  of  millions  of  the  human  family, 
many  of  them  amongst  the  most  cultured  men  and 
women  of  our  race.  It  is  their  strongest  incentive 
to  duty  here,  their  only  hope  of  a  better  life  here- 
after. It  is  a  book  full  of  wonders,  but  there  is 
almost  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  than  its  own 
success.  No  book  has  passed  through  so  many 
hands  ;  no  book  has  touched,  gladdened,  purified 
so  many  hearts. 

In  the  extent  and  persistency  of  its  influence  on 
the  world  it  is  the  Bible,  the  Book. 

Now  all  this  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  How  are  we  to  explain  that  fact  1 
Here  is  an  effect  before  our  very  eyes  which  must 
have  an  adequate  cause.  What  is  that  cause  ?  Of 
course  we  must  turn  to  the  Book  itself  for  an 
answer.  The  answer  must  lie  in  what  the  Book 
is,  what  it  says,  what  it  contains,  what  it  claims 
to  be.  Open  it,  and  you  will  find  that  from  begin- 
ning to  end  it  claims  directly  or  indirectly  to 
"  contain  the  word  of  God."  It  claims  to  be  the 
word  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  nothing  else  is 
His  word  ;  to  be  a  direct  and  special  revelation 
from  God,  telling  us  of  Him  what  it  greatly 
concerns  us  to  know,  what  none  but  He  Himself 
could  possibly  make  known,  and  what  we  could 
not  learn  of  Him  by  the  use  of  our  own  unaided 
faculties. 

That  claim  is  either  true,  or  it  is  not  true.  If 
it  is  not  true,  then  the  Bible  is  the  most  inexplicable 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  it  is 
true,  then  this  explains  the  facts,  and  that  is  the 
highest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  hypothesis. 
Now  it  is  not  antecedently  improbable  that  the 
claim  should  be  true,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
there  is  a  strong  antecedent  presumption  that  it 
should  be  true.  For  what  are  the  facts  ?  The 
proposition  that  the  very  highest  of  our  needs,  the 
most  irrepressible  of  our  yearnings,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  God  who  made  us,  of  His  thoughts, 
purposes,  will  regarding  us,  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
position. But  does  not  God,  it  may  be  asked,  reveal 
Himself  in  nature,  in  history,  in  the  human  soul  1 
Is  not  every  good  book,  every  wise  saying  of  great 
and  good  men,  a  word  of  God,  and  is  not  all  this 
enough  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  ? 

The  answer  of  human  history,  human  experience, 
the  human  heart,  is  an  emphatic  No !  What  did 
the  world  know  about  God,  about  salvation,  about 
futurity,  the  day  Christ  came  to  it  ?  What  does 
it  know  about  God  to-day  in  lands  outside  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  ?  Let  us  suppose  this  book 
unwritten,  and  what  do  we  know  about  God?  I 
turn  to  nature  and  ask,  Is  God  Love  ?  The  answer 
is  No,  God  is  Law.  I  turn  to  human  history  with 
its  long  trail  of  blood  and  its  wail  of  unutterable 
agony  rising  through  all  the  centuries  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal,  and  does  it  answer  that  the  God 
who  sits  thereon  is  a  God  of  mercy?  I  ask,  Is 
man  something  more  to  the  heart  of  Omnipotence 
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than  the  worm  which  crosses  his  path  1  The  heaven 
above  and  the  earth  beneath  answer  No.  I  ask, 
How  can  I  get  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  sin  1 
Is  there  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ?  The  only  answer 
is,  Who  can  tell  1  No  sane  man  has  ever  yet  said, 
I  can  discover  by  the  light  of  my  own  reason  and 
that  of  my  fellow-men  enough  to  satisfy  me  regard- 
ing God,  my  soul,  and  my  hereafter.  At  some  time  or 
other,  and  in  some  form  or  other,  the  cry  to  know 
God  and  to  be  made  good  has  risen,  I  believe,  from 
every  human  heart.  I  confess  that  of  all  the  my steries 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  mystery  of  the 
unseen,  whence  we  came,  of  the  visible,  where  we 
are,  of  the  unknown,  whither  we  go,  the  very 
greatest,  the  most  intolerable,  and  the  most 
inexplicable  of  them  all  would  be  the  steady  refusal 
of  the  great  God  to  make  Himself  known  to  us 
and  to  tell  us  whither  we  are  going.  If  there  be 
a  God,  what  worse  thing  could  we  say  of  Him  than 
this,  that  He  left  that  human  soul,  the  fairest  and 
most  wondrous  of  all  His  earthly  handiworks, 
after  all  its  pitiful  cries  after  Himself,  naked  and 
shivering  on  the  eternal  shores,  not  knowing 
whether  before  it  there  was  blackest  night  or 
.brightest  day;  whether,  when  it  went  down  the 
slopes  of  the  great  darkness,  it  was  passing  into  or 
out  of  the  light  of  God  for  ever  and  ever?  If 
there  be  a  God,  what  worse  thing  could  you  say 
of  Him  than  this,  that  He  has  steadily  refused  to 
gratify  a  noble  craving,  which  none  but  Himself 
could  have  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  His  children 
— for  the  desire  to  know  God  can  spring  from  no 
possible  source  but  God — and  that  when  they  cried 
for  bread  He  gave  them  a  stone  t 

That,  to  me,  is  the  most  incredible  of  all  pro- 
positions. 

But  in  the  measure  in  which  a  revelation  is 
d  priori  probable,  a  supernatural  element  in  that 
revelation  is  also  &  priori  probable.  For  the  one 
involves  and  implies  the  other.  If  God  has  spoken 
to  man  through  other  than  the  ordinary  and 
natural  methods  of  communication,  He  must  have 
spoken  through  the  extraordinary  and  the  super- 
natural. The  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible, 
therefore,  is  not  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
falsehood;  it  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth. 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus.  Inasmuch  as 
practically  the  question  does  not  lie  between  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  some  other  book 
or  books,  but  between  the  Bible  and  none,  there  is  a 
very  strong  antecedent  presumption  that  the  claim 
which  it  makes  to  be  the  Word  of  God  is  a  true 
claim.  That  presumption  becomes  a  certainty 
when,  on  an  examination  of  its  contents,  and 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  it  contains  such  a 
revelation  of  God  as  fully  meets  our  spiritual  needs. 
Of  such  a  Book  the  clear  verdict  of  our  reason  must 
be,  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  such,  "  the 
only  rule  which  He  hath  given  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  Him." 
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' '  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walfoed. 

PART    II. 

"  THERE  HE  IS  !" 

ONE  thing  was  evident  from  the  conversation 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Middlemass, 
with  everything  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of 
every  outward  prosperity,  was  not  altogether  easy 
in  his  conscience  as  regarded  the  life  he  led,  aud 
was  sensitive  on  the  point.  There  was  a  sore 
spot  beneath  the  smiling  surface,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  have  it  touched. 

He  had  said  that  his  son  "  never  preached,"  and 
Lindsay  had  fancied  a  peculiar  significance  in  the 
tone  and  look  by  which  the  words  were  accompanied. 
They  seemed  to  indicate  that  although  the  speaker 
might  occasionally,  upon  impulse,  unbosom  himself 
of  secret  uneasiness,  and  feel  for  the  moment 
relieved  by  having  thus,  as  it  were,  brought  his 
burden  and  laid  it  down  at  the  feet  of  another,  he 
was  by  no  means  always  either  in  the  mood  to  give 
his  confidence,  or  in  the  temper  to  be  reminded  of 
having  done  so. 

The  meeting  with  his  old  friend  had  lifted  the 
veil  of  reserve  with  which  all  deeper  emotions 
were  habitually  cloaked,  and  had  called  forth  some 
which  had  not  seen  the  surface  for  so  long  that 
their  possessor  was  himself  surprised  to  find  them 
still  extant.  He  had  not  felt  himself  so  stirred 
for  years,  and,  in  truth,  the  expression  which  those 
years  had  stamped  upon  his  countenance  was,  as  a 
rule,  singularly  unlike  the  softer  cast  it  had  taken 
during  his  interview  with  Lindsay. 

The  frown  upon  his  forehead  meant  intentness, 
promptitude,  decision,  and  it  meant  also  that  those 
excellent  qualities  were  reserved  for  buffeting  his 
way  onwards  through  a  troublesome  world,  but 
with  little  regard  to  a  world  where  troubles  cease, 
— while  the  more  genial  curves  around  the  eyes 
and  mouth  betokened  a  lurking  love  of  ease  and 
luxury  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  energy 
which  made  these  obtainable.  He  was,  he  owned, 
a  prosperous  man,  and  although  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  attaching  to  prosperity  were  in  the 
same  breath  brought  forward  and  lamented,  it 
could  not  be  hid  that  the  reflection  was  one  on 
which  he  could  dwell  with  delight  when  unchecked 
by  the  presence  of  others,  or  the  almost  stifled 
whispers  of  the  still,  small  voice  within.  The 
world  was  full  of  objects  for  him.  When  he 
turned  from  one  consideration,  one  scheme  teeming 
with  contingencies,  to  meet  which  diplomacy  and 
skill  must  be  set  to  work,  his  fertile  brain  would 
invent  another, — or,  as  by  magic,  one  would  rise 
to  view  of  its  own  accord.  When  the  interests  of 
business  were  not  prominent, — and  how  many  and 
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varied  were  they,  and  how  much  they  seemed  to 
embrace  ! — when  these,  however,  were  for  the 
moment  settled,  there  would  be  the  important 
subject  of  Jem's  future,  or  Wat's  profession,  or 
Davie's  education,  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place; 
or,  those  in  abeyance,  a  host  of  smaller  concerns 
rushed  into  the  breach.  The  house  would  need 
papering  and  painting  by  and  by  ;  would  it  be 
worth  while  to  enlarge  it  a  bit?  He  knew  the 
exact  place  where  a  wing  might  be  added  with 
effect  ;  and  one  room  above — opening  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  certainly  too  small  for 
the  house,  as  his  wife  was  always  saying, — one 
room  at  the  side,  with  an  archway  between  (not 
too  broad,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  solidity 
of  the  building,  but  of  course  he  would  get  an 
architect's  opinion  before  setting  to  work) — well, 
that  below,  would  give  them  two  nice  bedrooms 
overhead,  and  an  attic  for  lumber  above  that 
again. 

There  was  also  the  want  of  a  better  stable,  and 
the  consideration  as  to  whether  the  coachman's 
lodge,  which  was  in  projection  at  one  of  the  gates, 
might  not  be  commuted  into  a  room  or  two,  with 
an  outside  entrance,  over  the  coach-house  and 
harness  department.  He  would  wake  up  with  a 
start  from  such  musings  when  the  Bible  was  closed 
on  the  pulpit  cushion  at  the  end  of  the  morning's 
discourse,  and  wonder  with  a  momentary  pang 
how  it  was  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  get  so 
deeply  absorbed.  The  reverie  bad  been  involuntary 
(he  trusted  also  unobserved),  but  still  he  was 
annoyed,  even  though  it  might  have  been  no  fault 
of  his  that  he  had  been  unable  to  control  wander- 
ing thoughts.  They  would  come  ;  he  was  sure  he 
did  not  invite  them,  but  they  would  rise  to  disturb 
and  engross  his  attention  just  when  least  wanted. 

He  could  not  get  his  head  clear,  he  would  com- 
plain, not  aloud,  but  inwardly,  when  tormented  by 
the  monitor's  mournful  remonstrances  ;  he  was  not 
answerable  for  all  the  buzz  that  went  on  in  his 
brain  when  it  never  had  any  rest.  And  the  old 
excuse  of  want  of  time  would  be  further  alleged, 
and  other  pleas  put  forward,  till,  soothed  and  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  terrible  narcotics,  the  sting  of  the 
moment  was  felt  no  longer,  the  aspirations  after 
better  things  faded  away,  and  Middlemass  remained 
as  he  had  been  before. 

Something  of  this  was  apparent  to  the  mild  eye  of 
Lindsay,  who,  uninfluenced  by  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  friend's  career  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  consequently  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  was 
nevertheless  tolerably  well  able  to  fill  up  the  blank 
page  in  the  outward  history  of  the  busy,  flourishing 
merchant,  and  to  form  sorrowful  conjectures  regard- 
ing the  life  within,  from  the  mere  hints  and  refer- 
ences thrown  out  by  William  at  the  outset  of  this 
renewal  of  their  former  intimacy. 

William  had  not  said  much,  but  what  little  had 
escaped  was  pregnant  with  significance,  and,  joined 
to  the  expression  of  his  quick,  imperative  glance, 


his  healthy  jocund  cheek,  self-satisfied  smile,  and 
somewhat  consequential  tread,  gave  a  very  fair  idea 
of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  not.  All 
meant  ease,  industry,  enjoyment  of  the  world,  and 
resolve  to  obtain  from  this  life  the  best  it  had  to 
give.  Middlemass  worked  hard  and  lived  soberly — 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  his  reward,  and  such  as  it 
was,  he  had  it.  In  the  main  he  was  accordingly 
well  contented  with  his  lot,  and  the  placid  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  fortunate  one  was  written  on  his 
face.  The  early  impressions  of  piety  which  had 
once  seemed  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  which, 
having  no  root  in  them,  had  dried  up  and  withered 
away,  were  too  seldom  renewed  to  have  now  much 
of  a  disturbing  influence  ;  the  good  resolutions,  ere- 
while  so  frequently  made,  had  been  broken  too  often 
for  them  to  be  formed  again  with  anything  like 
ardour ;  and  it  was  only  the  moisture  of  the  eye, 
the  tremble  of  the  lip,  and  alteration  of  the  tone 
when  speaking  of  his  eldest  son,  which  gave  any 
hopes  to  Lindsay.  He  saw  that  the  man's  heart 
was  not  altogether  dead  to  the  joys  and  hopes  it 
had  once  nourished,  when  he  could  recognise  and 
reverence  these  in  another.  William  might  no 
longer  experience  a  Christian's  solicitude  and  a 
Christian's  solace  within  his  own  soul,  but  he  could 
still  rejoice  to  find  the  light  shining  before  men  in 
the  person  of  his  firstborn ;  and  when  that  was  the 
case,  who  could  say  that  a  glorious  beam  of  truth 
might  not  even  now  illume  the  darkened  tenement 
wherein  a  fictitious  glow  had  once  been  ? 

That  glow  had  indeed  mainly  owed  its  existence 
to  the  influence  of  Lindsay  himself ;  and,  as  of  old, 
the  presence  of  his  guide  and  counsellor  told  upon 
Middlemass  now.  Instinctively  he  had  recognised 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  re-union  how  hollow, 
and  false,  and  worthless,  would  seem  to  his  friend 
the  greater  portion  of  those  hopes  and  interests 
which  animated  his  daily  existence,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  innumerable  day-dreams.  The  castles-in- 
the-air  which  charmed  him  to  sleep  at  night  were — 
or  would  seem  to  Lindsay's  view — as  poor  and  paltry 
as  the  anxieties  which  ever  and  anon  would  over- 
cast the  narrow  range  of  his  horizon.  He  was 
conscious  of  no  high  aims,  no  broad  desires, — and 
for  the  moment  perceiving  this,  he  had  intuitively 
been  on  his  guard  against  self-betrayal,  keeping  out 
of  sight  whatever  was  likely  to  be  distasteful  or 
contrary  to  Lindsay's  avowed  opinions,  and  putting 
forth  only  such  sentiments  as  were  praiseworthy, 
or  at  least  innocent :  he  had  even,  without  himself 
being  aware  of  it — for  thus  deceitful  is  the  human 
heart — hoped  to  impress  his  companion  favourably 
by  the  contrition  he  evinced,  and  the  sense  of 
shortcoming  he  expressed,  when  the  question  of 
religion  could  be  evaded  no  longer. 

Middlemass  was,  as  we  say,  ignorant  of  all  these 
hidden  workings  of  the  mind,  and  would  have  been 
amazed  and  confounded  beyond  measure  by  the 
revelation,  had  any  such  been  possible  ;  but  as  the 
motives  of  each  one  of  us  are  often  a  great  deal 
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more  intelligible  to  those  around  than  to  ourselves, 
so  it  needed  no  remarkable  insight  into  character 
for  Robert  Lindsay,  who  from  the  background  of 
life — that  post  of  observation — had  often  gazed  at 
leisure  and  with  thoughtful  scrutiny  upon  the  players 
playing  their  parts — it  needed  no  special  gift  of  pene- 
tration for  him  to  suspect  the  source  whence  sprang 
that  temporary  effusion,  that  brief,  ephemeral  long- 
ing after  a  higher  and  holier  life,  and  to  feel  sadly 
sure  that  it  was  a  counterfeit ;  it  was  not  due  to 
the  fountain  of  God's  grace  springing  up  within 
the  heart,  a  well  of  living  water,  but  to  a  host  of 
shallow  rivulets,  all  emanating  from  and  tending  to 
self  alone. 

Lindsay  had  felt  chilled  and  sorrowful,  but  com- 
fort had  arisen  with  the  mention  of  "  Dinah's  son." 

There  was  no  pretence  here.  The  father's  voice 
took  a  new  tone  in  speaking  of  his  boy ;  and  so 
promising  was  the  portrait  drawn,  so  wholly  satis- 
factory sounded  the  description,  that  his  auditor, 
mentally  chiding  his  own  want  of  faith  and  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  by  any 
means  and  at  any  hour,  felt  himself  cheered  anew, 
and  lifted  up  his  heart  in  thanksgiving. 

He  gladly  prolonged  the  subject. 

"Oh  yes,  Jem  will  be  in  soon,"  said  the  host, 
glancing  at  the  clock.  "  It  wants  only  ten  minutes 
to  the  time,  I  should  say ;  and  he  has  to  be  punc- 
tual, whether  he  will  or  no,  for  the  omnibus  he 
takes  home  starts  sharp  at  half- past  five.  We  can 
reckon  on  his  appearance  at  a  few  minutes  before 
six,  and  then  you  will  see  what  you  will  see. 
Perhaps,  however,"  laughing,  "  I  should  rather  say 
'  you  will  hear  what  you  will  hear,'  for  that's  more 
to  the  purpose.  The  children  will  pull  the  house 
down  about  our  ears  some  of  these  days  when  Jem 
comes  home  !  There  is  such  an  uproar  goes  on 
as  you  never  heard  the  like  of!  I  often  say  I 
wonder  the  neighbours  don't  complain." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  in  answer  to  Lind- 
say's commonplace  observation  that  such  affection 
was  rare  among  half-brothers  and  half-sisters. 
"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  that.  That's  true  enough, 
Robert ;  and  it  just  shows  they  have  good  hearts 
at  bottom,  every  one  of  them.  Sure  enough,  it's 
not  common ;  and,  between  ourselves  " — softly — 
"  it's  not  precisely  shared  by  some  one  else  I  could 
name." 

"  Indeed  ?  That's — that's  a  pity,"  replied  his 
friend,  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  the 
wink  of  intelligence  which  accompanied  the  infor- 
mation. "That's  a  pity,  certainly,"  he  murmured, 
"but" — understanding  very  well  to  whom  refer- 
ence was  made — "but,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected."  He  was  conscious  that  he  was  stam- 
mering foolishly.  He  was  not  a  ready  man,  and 
felt  somewhat  afraid,  if  the  truth  were  told,  of 
being  made  the  recipient  of  an  uncomfortable  con- 
fidence. 

It  had  been  different  when  Middlemass  spoke 
of  himself,  of  his  affairs,  or  even  of  the  fluctuations 


of  his  inner  life  ;  on  all  of  those  matters  his  friend 
could  feel  at  home;  but  Lindsay  was,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, a  gentle-minded  bachelor,  and  he  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have  to  talk  about  a  woman. 

And  then  we  must  also  confess  that  he  had  not, 
so  far,  been  charmed  with  Mrs.  Middlemass. 

Her  touch  had  been  cold  and  her  eye  hard,  and 
he  thought  he  had  never  beheld  such  an  uncom- 
promising black  silk  as  that  she  wore.  It  had 
seemed  to  protect  and  hedge  her  movements  in, 
whichever  way  she  turned  ;  and  had  enfolded  her, 
when  she  sat  down,  with  an  air  of  solemn  state 
that  said  to  all  beholders,  "  Stand  off,"  as  plainly  as 
either  the  looks  or  manner  of  its  wearer  had  done. 

Lindsay  had  acquiesced  only  too  willingly  in  the 
edict,  and  had,  indeed,  felt  no  inclination  for  a 
closer  fellowship  with  the  haughty  dame  ;  but  if 
he  were  to  be  now  called  upon  to  discuss  her 
character  and  pass  judgment  thereon  behind  her 
back,  he  hardly  knew  by  what  means  to  escape 
from  such  an  ordeal. 

Middlemass,  however,  who  now  appeared  more 
at  his  ease  than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  of 
the  previous  interview,  saved  him  all  trouble  on 
this  head  by  taking  the  conversation  into  his  own 
hands ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  hesitating  observation 
above  recorded,  dashed  into  the  heart  of  the  subject 
without  further  circumlocution.  "  Step  -mothers 
are  all  alike,  they  say,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time.  It's  instinct,  I  suppose, — else  she's  a  good 
woman,  and  does  her  duty  to  the  lad  in  the  main, — 
means  him  no  harm,  and  would  be  heartily  sorry 
if  any  real  evil  befell  him.  But  there  it  ends.  As 
long  as  all  is  well  with  us  all,  and  we  are  living 
under  one  roof,  it's  a  constant  bickering — or  would 
be  a  constant  bickering,  if  Jem  took  it  up.  He 
does  not,  though, — he  knows  better.  The  house 
would  never  hold  them  both  if  she  got  as  good  as 
she  gives ;  and  Jem,  between  ourselves,  knows 
when  he's  well  off,  and  has  no  mind  to  leave  me 
and  the  young  ones.  It's  wonderful  what  he  stands, 
though, — it  really  is,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it. 
Poor  woman,  she  can't  help  herself — at  least  we'll 
hope  she  can't, — for  'tis  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
she  would  if  she  could.  We  are  but  frail,  human 
creatures,  eh,  Robert  ?  The  best  of  us  are  but  frail, 
human  creatures,  and  have  no  business  to  be  throw- 
ing stones  about  at  each  other.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  it  alL  Tight  it  out  between  yourselves,'  I 
say,  '  for  I  have  enough  ado  with  my  own  plagues 
and  worries  without  being  pestered  by  those  of 
other  folks.'  But  I  can  tell  you,  Robert,"  laugh- 
ing, as  at  an  excellent  joke,  "upon  my  word,  I  do 
assure  you,  that  sometimes  I  have  to  stop  my  ears 
and  run  out  of  the  room  till  the  storm  is  over ! 
That's  what  I  did  yesterday  ;  for  we  are  pretty 
bad  just  now,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  before 
you  find  it  out  for  yourself.  She  has  taken  up  the 
notion  lately  that  I  mean  to  make  an  eldest  son 
of  Dinah's  boy — in  my  will,  you  understand.  The 
will  had  a  trifle  of  alteration  made  to  it  the  other 
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day."  continued  Middlemass,  with  the  unction 
many  rich  men  have  for  such  an  allusion,  "  and  I 
had  my  joke  about  it — the  merest  joke  in  the 
world,  but  my  good  lady  took  it  as  seriously  as  if 
it  had  been  read  aloud  at  my  funeral.  She's  been 
at  me  one  way  and  another  to  find  out  what  was 
up  ever  since — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  She  don't  know 
"William  Middlemass  yet,  that's  all.  Make  an 
eldest  son  of  any  one  of  'em  !  Catch  me  !  That's 
not  my  way  at  all.  Share  and  share  alike  ;  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour;  that's  my  style.  But 
Jem "  He  stopped  short,  with  an  inexpres- 
sibly guilty  and  sheepish  air. 

The  door  had  sbpped  ajar  unperceived  by  either 
of  the  two,  engrossed  as  they  had  been,  and  as  each 
one  was  at  the  same  moment  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  third  person,  so  with  an  electrical  flash  of  per- 
ception both  were  conscious  simultaneously  of  being 
caught  handling  an  awkward  topic. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Middlemass,  if  you  wish  for  private 
conversation  with  your  friend,  sit  a  little  farther 
away  from  an  open  door,  and  don't  speak  at  the 
top  of  your  voice,"  said  his  wife,  blandly,  but  not 
without  an  undertone  of  reproach.  "  I  could  not 
believe  you  were  still  within  the  room,  your  voice 
was  so  plainly  heard  upstairs." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear?"  replied  he,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, and,  as  it  seemed  to  Lindsay,  with  more  of 
an  apologetic  air  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  own  account  of  the  attitude  he  assumed 
in  the  family  disturbances, — "  Indeed  1  Well,  I 
daresay  it's  no  great  matter.  We  were  only 
having  our  chat,  Lindsay  and  I,  and  I  was  telling 
him  about  the  boys  and  Jem." 

"About  the  boys  and  Jem  ;  oh,  of  course,"  said 
Mrs.  Middlemass  turning  to  her  guest.  "  The 
boys — and  Jem.  I  hope  you  observe  the  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Lindsay  ;  I  hope  you  perceive  what  that 
means.  No  doubt  Mr.  Middlemass  has  told  you 
before  now  what  he  thinks  of  his  son ;  and  indeed," 
with  an  angry  laugh,  "  I  always  say  it's  a  wonder 
there  is  any  room  in  his  heart  at  all  for  me  and 
mine.  He  thinks  more  of  that  one,  than  of  all  the 
rest  put  together  !  We  might  every  one  of  us 
starve,  so  long  as  Jem  fattened  !" 

"  There's  no  question  of  starving  here,  at  any 
rate,"  retorted  her  husband  good-humouredly,  as 
the  door  was  opened  at  this  moment,  and  a  chubby 
little  curly-headed  urchin  ran  into  the  room  fear- 
lessly, as  if  secure  of  welcome.  "Jenny,  go  and 
shake  hands  with  the  gentleman.  What  ?  Didn't 
know  he  was  here  1  What  for  did  you  come  down 
then  ?  And  as  spruce  as  can  be  too;"  holding 
her  admiringly  at  arm's  length.  "  Oh,  I  say  ! 
What  a  grand  new  frock,  Jenny  ! " 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Middlemass,  what  a  fuss  about 
nothing  !  One  would  think  the  child  was  never 
fit  to  be  seen,  by  the  way  you  go  on.  Mr.  Lind- 
say will  wonder  at  you,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head.  "  Grand  new  frock,  indeed  !  They 
have  plenty  of  others  every  bit  as  good  as  that !" 


"  Jem  gived  it  me,"  said  the  child,  nestling  to 
her  father's  side,  "  and  I'm  to  say  my  Sunday 
text  to  him  every  week  when  I  put  this  frock  on. 
Nurse  knows  about  it,  and  she  brings  out  the 
book." 

"  And  is  that  the  book  in  your  hand?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  it,"  said  Jenny,  producing  a  tiny 
volume  from  beneath  her  pinafore,  and  eyeing  it 
with  affectionate  pride.  "  Isn't  it  a  beautiful 
book,  father  1  And  hasn't  it  a  beautiful  cover  ?" 
holding  up  the  outside.  "And  it's  just  full  of 
beautiful  hymns  and  poetry  that  I'm  to  learn, 
too ; "  turning  over  the  leaves  to  show  their 
number. 

"  Can  you  say  one  to  me,  little  one  ?"  said 
Lindsay,  holding  out  his  hand  to  draw  her  towards 
him. 

"  If  you  can  start  me,"  rejoined  the  child. 

"  There's  for  you,  Eobert,"  laughed  his  friend. 
"  Jenny  will  think  you  are  a  very  bad  boy  if  you 
can't  set  her  going,  somehow  or  other.  Now, 
can't  you  V 

"  You  can't,  father,"  nodded  Miss  Jenny,  saga- 
ciously, "  I  know  you  can't,  for  I  have  tried  you  ever 
so  often.     And  mother  can't." 

"  No  ;  nonsense ;  of  course  I  can't,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Middlemas  quickly,  but  still  with  less  asperity 
than  might  have  been  exhibited  had  another  been 
the  person  to  be  answered,  for  Jenny  was  her 
mother's  especial  darling ;  "  I  have  other  things  to 
do  besides  learning  children's  hymns.  I  am  sure 
you  have  enough  lessons  with  Miss  M'Cand- 
lish  without  anybody's  setting  you  more,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  your  governess  comes  here  for, 
if  it  is  not  to  give  you  all  the  teaching  you  need." 

"  But  this  is  not  a  lesson,  it  is  a  hymn,  and  Miss 
M'Candlish  never  teaches  us  hymns,"  explained  the 
tiny  pupil,  regarding  her  book  with  eyes  of  love. 
"  Jem  gived  it  me,  and  I  do  like  it  so  much,  I  mean 
to  know  every  single  thing  in  it.  Jem  learns  them 
too,  and  he  can  start  me  at  any  one  I  want.  I  do 
so  wish  Jem  would  come  home." 

The  wish  was  gratified  on  the  instant,  for  the 
little  girl  had  barely  finished  speaking,  ere  the  ring 
of  the  door-bell  made  father,  daughter,  and  friend 
all  exclaim  together,  "  There  he  is  !" 

It  seemed  that  others  had  also  come  to  the  like 
conclusion.  A  tumultuous  uproar  from  without, 
as  of  children  pouring  downstairs  in  headlong 
haste ;  thumps,  bangs,  shouts  of  welcome,  forming 
one  deafening  feu-cle-joie,  distinctly  proclaimed 
that  the  event  of  the  day  was  at  hand. 

"  There  they  come  ! "  cried  Jenny,  rushing  out 
herself. 

"And  what  a  noise  they  do  make!"  muttered 
Mrs.  Middlemass  under  her  breath.  "Always 
the  same,  whenever  they  get  Jem  to  back  them 
up.  It  is  he  who  sets  them  on ;  they  were  quiet 
enough  before." 

"  Quiet   enough  ?      Well,  I   don't   know  about 
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that,"  said  her  husbaud,  shaking  his  head.  "  If 
Mr.  Lindsay  hears  you  say  that  they  were  quiet 
enough  just  now  when  we  were  talking,  he  will 
wonder  whether  there  is  ever  such  a  thing  as  peace 
or  rest  in  this  house !  Somehow  I  think  the 
echoes  that  came  down  to  our  ears  from  the  top 
landing  were  not  altogether  lamb-like,  eh,  Robert  ? 
They  were  not  entirely  sweet  music,  to  my  ideas." 

"  A  good  cry  does  a  child  no  harm,  they  say," 
replied  Lindsay,  laughing,  "  and  one  had  scarcely 
time  to  hear  it  before  it  was  hushed  again." 

"  All  very  well  for  you ;  you  have  not  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  them  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  Bless  my  life  !  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done,  my  wife  and  I,  if  we  had  had  to 
live  on  in  that  little  bit  of  a  house  in  James  Street ; 
there  would  have  been  no  getting  away  from  the 
noisy  monkeys  there.  Here,  one  can  at  least  pack 
'em  upstairs  when  they  get  too  obstreperous,  and 
they  can't  do  much  harm  there,  even  if  they  do  fly 
out  on  the  rampage.  Grand  nurseries  they  have 
here;  very  different  from  the  stuffy  little  rooms 
that  you  couldn't  swing  a  cat  in,  which  was  all  we 
had  to  give  them  before.  Laurel  Grove  is  a  good- 
sized  place,  you  see,  Robert — a  good  deal  larger 
place  than  you  would  imagine,  merely  from  seeing 
it  on  your  first  approach ;  many  of  the  best  rooms 
are  at  the  back." 

"  I  thought  it  seemed  a  very  good  size,  indeed ;" 
but  Lindsay  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  further. 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,  it  looks  no  size  at 
all  from  the  drive.  The  drive  is  abominably 
managed ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  I  mean 
to  alter.     My  idea  is " 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  out  there  ?"  muttered 
Mrs.  Middlemass,  half  aloud.  "  Tramping  about 
all  over  the  hall !     Why  don't  they  come  in  V 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  '  Why  don't  they  come  in  V" 
repeated  her  husband,  catching  the  words.  "  Why 
don't  they  come  in  ?  I'll  warrant  I  know  why 
they  don't  come  in.  Some  of  them,  I'll  wager, 
guess  well  enough  that  they  only  need  to  make 
their  appearance  to  be  marched  out  again  in  double 
quick  time  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  not  one 
will  advance  without  the  other,  and  that  we 
shall  not  see  the  face  of  a  boy  or  girl  we  have 
without  Jem  heads  them  in.  When  he  is  ready, 
we  may  expect  the  whole  bag  of  tricks." 

And,  as  if  in  corroboration  of  the  statement, 
there  entered  at  the  moment  the  entire  rabble, 
headed  by  their  monarch,  round  whom  they  were 
pressing,  clinging,  and  surging,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  ecstasy  which  made  all  other  presences 
invisible,  and  all  other  considerations  secondary. 

On  his  shoulder,  perched  aloft,  sat  Queen  Jenny ; 
two  other  sisters,  aged  eleven  and  eight,  struggled 
for  the  nearest  neighbourhood  on  each  side ;  in 
front  the  boys  walked  backwards,  facing  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  eldest 
girl,  who  followed  more  quietly  than  the  rest,  since 
she  was  lost  in  the  pleasures  of  a  parcel  evidently 


just  brought  in,  whose  string  she  was  busily  un- 
tying. 

With  this  single  exception,  each  one  was  talking- 
louder  and  faster  than  the  other. 

Lindsay  looked,  and  could  hardly  believe  his 


Wc\t  Coming  of  tfje  ILoro; 

THE  traveller  o'er  the  Pampas  wide, 
Without  a  track  to  mark  his  way, 
Takes  the  bright  heavens  for  his  guide,— 

The  starry  Cross  begins  his  day  : 
Wake  !  brother,  rise  !  let  slumber  end — 
'  Midnight  is  past :  the  cross  begins  to  bend  I '  * 

Watchmen  of  faith,  and  prayer,  and  hope, 

How  wears  this  weary  night  away  ? 
Must  the  world  still  in  darkness  grope, 

Nor  see  of  coming  Christ  one  ray  ? 
Stay,  brother  I  patience  till  the  end — 
'  Midnight  is  past :  the  cross  begins  to  bend  ! 

Church  of  the  Lord  !  be  ready  aye  ! 

Sorely  bereaved,  and  far  from  home, 
Mourning  apart,  till  God  shall  say, 

'  The  Marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ! ' 
Pray,  Bride  of  Jesus  !  for  the  end — 
'  Midnight  is  past :  the  cross  begins  to  bend  1 ' 

Dull,  chill,  and  cheerless  is  the  night, 
Cloudy  and  cold  these  morning  skies  ; 

When  shalt  Thou  come,  and  there  be  Light  ? 
0  Morning  Star  !  arise,  arise  ! 

Hush  !  brother  !  God  will  Jesus  send — 

'  Midnight  is  past :  the  cross  begins  to  bend  ! ' 

The  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn, 
That  hour  for  earth  has  surely  come  ; 

The  world  in  unbelief  goes  on, 

The  Church  is  broken,  envious,  dumb  ! 

Peace,  brother  !  these  must  bring  the  end — 

'  Midnight  is  past  :  the  cross  begins  to  bend  ! ' 

0. 

*  "  From  the  sixteenth  century  the  European  colonists  have  used 
the  constellation  called  the  '  Southern  Cross '  as  a  species  of  dock." 
— Humboldt,  C.  E.,  iii.  223.  See  also  Alison's  Hist.  Europe,  vol.  ix. 
p.  169. 


Don't  let  your  children  need  to  go  from  home  for 
their  pleasure.  Let  them  have  it  frankly,  un- 
grudged,  beneath  your  roof,  under  your  eye.  We 
all  need  the  time  to  play.  Would  I  hang  the 
heavens  above  us  with  crape,  and  bid  all  be  sombre 
and  dull,  as  if  life  were  only  a  funeral  procession  ? 
.  .  .  There  is  a  fine  ring  in  one  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod's  poems — that  in  which  he  describes  the 
old  man  cheering  on  the  romp,  concluding  : — 

Thus  a  gray-haired  father  speaketh, 
As  he  claps  his  hand  and  cheers  ; 

Yet  his  heart  is  quietly  dreaming, 
And  his  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears. 

Well  he  knows  this  world  of  sorrow, 
Well  he  knows  this  world  of  sin  ; 

Well  he  knows  the  race  before  them — 
What's  to  lose  and  what's  to  win. 

But  he  hears  a  far-off  music 

Guiding  all  the  stately  spheres  ; 
In  his  father's  heart  it  echoes, 
So  he  claps  his  hand  and  cheers. 

From  Heaven  and  Home, 
By  Rev.  J.  Maeshall  Lang,  D.D. 
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Sijort  papers  on  Jamtly  ILife. 

By  the  Rev.  George  AYilson,  Cramond. 
II. — The  Children  of  the  Household. 

IN  this  paper  we  do  not  write  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  "  Life  and  Work."  This  is  not 
a  children's  page.  It  is  a  page  to  fathers  and 
mothers  concerning  their  children.  We  have  in 
our  mind  those  of  the  family  who  are  not  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  interests  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  above  that  age  will 
be  considered  in  another  paper.  We  begin  by 
urging  fathers  and  mothers  to  regard  their  children 
as  a  trust  from  the  Lord.  We  remind  you  of  the 
ordinance  of  their  baptism.  In  that  ordinance  you 
presented  them  to  God ;  He  received  them  and 
gave  them  back  to  you  to  be  trained  for  Him. 
You  accepted  the  trust,  and  therefore  you  are 
pledged  to  make  the  will  of  God  the  law  by  which 
you  mould  their  character  and  regulate  their  life. 
Your  children  are  a  very  honourable  and  a  very 
impressive  stewardship. 

In  asking  to  build  up  the  character  of  your  boys 
and  girls  according  to  the  will  of  God,  there  are 
certain  things  which  we  advise  you  to  keep  steadily 
in  view.  Remember  that  truthfulness  is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  character.  If  you  can  get  your 
child  to  realise  that  a  He,  in  word  or  deed,  is  to  be 
detested  above  all  things,  and  to  be  feared  more 
than  a  ghost  or  a  whipping,  simply  because  it  is  a 
lie,  you  have  accomplished  a  great  achievement  in 
his  education.  In  a  child's  nature  there  is  a  love  of 
what  is  striking  or  exciting  or  marvellous,  and  this 
tempts  him  to  little  exaggerations  in  telling  what 
he  has  seen  or  heard  or  felt.  You  must  watch  care- 
fully this  tendency,  and  seek  to  impart  a  love  of 
strict  and  sober  truthfulness,  not  only  because  of 
the  consequences  of  falsehood,  but  because  veracity 
is  right  and  beautiful  in  itself.  You  must  also  aim 
at  fostering  in  your  child  the  virtue  of  self-control. 
The  neglect  of  this  virtue  in  childhood  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  the  vices  of  maturity.  It 
leads  to  evils  that  few  fathers  and  mothers  think 
of.  The  medical  officers  of  the  asylums  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  tell  us  that  many  of  those 
who  come  under  their  care  have  been  ruined  by 
self-indulgence  in  childhood ;  that  unrestrained  self- 
indulgence  in  dress,  in  food,  in  toys,  in  amusements, 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawlessness  that  has 
resulted  in  shattering  mental  and  moral  health. 
Seek,  then,  in  all  your  dealings  with  your  children, 
to  limit  and  regulate  their  impulsive  desires  hy  en- 
forcing obedience  to  righteous  authority  and  just 
laws,  and  the  graces  of  self-denial  and  self-control 
will  blossom  out  in  their  young  lives  and  bear  most 
precious  fruits  in  riper  years.  Remember  also  that 
the  virtue  of  thrift  is  a  companion  to  the  grace  of 
self-control,  and  ought  to  be  fostered  with  great 
care  in  the  early  life  of  your  child.     If  your  child 


is  allowed  to  throw  away  his  unbuttered  crusts, 
to  waste  his  dress  without  rebuke,  to  break  his 
toys  with  wanton  delight,  and  to  spend  his  little  gifts 
of  money  with  thoughtless  selfishness,  you  cannot 
wonder  if  he  becomes  a  spendthrift  in  after  years. 
Most  children  have  little  inborn  sense  of  the  value 
of  things, — hence  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for 
any  care  and   labour  you  may  spend   upon   the 
teaching  and  enforcing  of  thrift  and  economy.     We 
would  also  urge  you  to  aim  at  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  your  child.     You 
cannot,  if  you  would,  put  your  child  entirely  under 
the   restraints  of  external  authority.     He  has  a 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  that  asserts  itself 
very  early  in  life,  and  you  ought  to  aim  at  bringing 
this  freedom  under  the  control  of  the  child's  own 
conscience.     The  great  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
capable  of  being  impressed  upon  a  very  young  person, 
and  when  these  are  rooted  early  in  the  mind,  con- 
science comes  into  exercise,  and  the  child  begins  his 
life  under  the  influence  of  a  realised  responsibility. 
When  you  can  trust  your  child,  not  merely  because 
he  loves  you,  but  because  he  knows  and  loves  what 
is  right,  and  acts  under  the  sanctions  of  conscience, 
you  have  the  highest  possible  guarantee  for  the 
future  welfare  of  your  little  one.     It  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  aim  at  bringing  your  child  into  indi- 
vidual relation  with  God.     A  child's  conception  of 
the  unseen  world  is  doubtless  formed  by  what  he 
sees  and  hears  everywhere  as  well  as  by  definite 
instruction  ;  and  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  ideas 
seems  sometimes  to  follow  a  law  that  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.      But  you  can  aim  at  impressing 
your  child  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  an  open 
access  to  God,  and  that  his  heavenly  Father  is  not 
One  who  merely  frowns  on  him  when  he  is  naughty, 
and  punishes  him  for  doing  wrong,  but  One  who  loves 
him  and  watches  with  approval  all  his  efforts  to  be 
good,  and  who  is  constantly  helping  him  to  live  a 
beautiful  life.     This  will  take  away  from  religion 
the  hardness  of  external  rule,  and  give  your  child  a 
sense  that  piety  is  a  loving  obedience  to  an  ever- 
present  and  loving  Father.     Above  all,  let  it  be 
your  desire  and  aim  to  impress  upon  your  child  the 
conviction  that  he  has  been  brought  into  the  world 
to  be  useful.     It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  your  child 
this ;  for  benevolence  is  always  among  the  first  im- 
pulses of  a  child's  nature.     He  takes  pleasure  in 
pleasing  others.     But  this  instinct  that  seeks  to 
please  needs  careful  guidance  to  the  higher  work  of 
doing  good.     Try  to  make  your  child  feel  that  all 
he  learns  is  designed  to  make  him  helpful  and  useful 
to  those  around,  and  that  his  fellow-creatures  may 
be  the  better  for  the  service  even  of  his  child- 
hood.    By  keeping  such  ends  in  view  in  the  train- 
ing of  your  children,  others  will  be  suggested  to 
you  by  your  own  experience  and  your  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  trust  God  has  put  into  your 
hands.      You   have   a   first   place    among   God's 
workers.     Your  work  comes  very  near  the  divine 
work   of  creation.      God  entrusts  you  with   the 
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plastic  materials  of  moral  and  spiritual  character. 
Strive  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  honour  He  has 
conferred  upon  you. 

We  would  ask  you  to  be  as  careful  of  means  as 
you  are  of  ends.  We  cannot  in  this  short  paper 
even  mention  all  the  instrumentalities  within  your 
reach  for  the  education  of  your  children ;  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  im- 
portant. We  would  ask  you  to  give  the  highest 
place  to  your  own  sympathetic  authority.  All  the 
laws  of  earth  and  heaven  are  embodied  in  your 
authority  over  your  child  during  the  first  years 
of  his  life.  Try  to  make  that  authority  like  the 
supremacy  of  God.  The  divine  supremacy  is  a 
blending  of  love  and  righteousness,  so  that  your 
parental  influence  must  include  both  of  these 
virtues.  If  you  rule  in  righteousness  without  love, 
your  child  will  grow  hard  and  reserved  and  distrust- 
ful; if  you  rule  in  love  without  righteousness, 
your  child  will  grow  lawless  and  self-willed.  But 
if  your  authority  is  made  up  of  the  strictness  of 
justice  and  the  tenderness  of  sympathy,  the  very 
highest  and  healthiest  of  human  influences  will  be 
the  result,  and  you  will  be  to  your  child  the  true 
representation  of  God.  You  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  the  imitative  faculty  is  among  the  first 
developments  of  childhood  ;  and  therefore  your  own 
example  in  word  and  deed  is  an  important  means  in 
his  education.  And  your  example  must  not  only 
tell  in  the  things  that  immediately  concern  your 
child,  but  in  every  phase  of  your  own  life.  Your 
child  will  be  swift  to  detect  the  unreality  of  a  good 
advice  or  a  good  example  in  the  matter  of  truthful- 
ness, when  he  sees  you  transgress,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  in  the  matter  of  temper  or  intemperance. 
One  need  not  dwell  on  the  public  school  as  a  means 
in  the  training  of  your  children,  but  one  would 
strongly  impress  upon  you  the  influence  of  the 
school  at  home.  The  public  school  is  designed 
to  be  a  help  to  you,  and  not  a  substitute  for 
you,  in  the  education  of  your  children.  The  re- 
gularity and  the  punctuality  of  your  child's  at- 
tendance is  in  your  hands,  and  the  home  interest 
in  the  school  lessons  has  even  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  than  the  repeating  of  these 
lessons  to  the  public  teacher.  If  you  can  only 
make  your  child  as  anxious  to  secure  the  reward  of 
your  approval  for  diligence  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons  at  home  as  he  is  to  gain  high  marks  in  his 
class,  you  are  bringing  him  under  one  of  the  most 
effective  educational  forces.  You  have  within  your 
reach  another  means  of  education  in  children's  booh. 
We  hope  to  deal  with  the  family  library  in  another 
paper,  but  here  we  would  urge  you  to  stimulate  and 
•superintend  the  home -reading  of  your  children. 
The  selection  of  suitable  books  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty, but  this  general  principle  is  a  good  one,  that, 
while  you  do  not  despise  such  as  interest  and 
develop  the  imagination,  you  should  mainly  select 
those  that  deal  with  the  facts  of  history  in  an 
attractive  way.     A  love  of  reality  is  one  of  the 


highest  attainments  in  life,  and  ought  to  be  fostered 
in  your  child's  reading.  An  exclusive  reading  of 
story  books  irritates  the  child's  mind,  and  gives  him 
an  excited  and  unhealthy  view  of  life.  Another 
means  that  you  must  attend  to  is  found  in  the  play- 
ground and  the  amusements  of  your  child.  Toys 
may  teach  design  ;  a  pet  in  the  household,  tender- 
ness ;  a  healthy  game  in  the  playground,  courage 
and  self-restraint  and  honour ;  but  the  good  influ- 
ences of  the  playground  and  the  home  amusements 
depend  upon  your  interest  and  care.  Never  think 
that  it  is  beneath  you  to  stoop  in  sympathy  and 
interest  to  the  level  of  your  child  in  healthy 
amusement.  His  pleasures  may  be  made  a  great 
means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  good  character. 
The  Sunday  school  and  the  public  worship  of  the  church 
are  among  the  effective  means  for  the  training  of 
your  children.  But  the  Sunday  school  in  which 
you  take  no  personal  interest  will  do  little  good  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  to  help  your  children  in 
the  duty  of  public  worship,  they  may  attend  ordi- 
nances and  receive  little  benefit.  When  the  young 
are  taken  to  church  and  taught  to  sit  quiet  and 
behave  properly,  without  having  any  intelligent 
interest  in  the  service,  they  are  apt  to  form  a  habit 
of  inattention,  which  may  be  a  loss  and  a  grief  to 
them  in  after  years.  Be  careful  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  the 
subject  of  the  sermon,  and  strive  to  make  your 
children  intelligent  worshippers.  In  writing  of  the 
above  means  of  educating  your  children,  one  is  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  air  of  a  well-regulated 
home,  which  cannot  be  defined  or  described,  counts 
far  more  than  any  distinct  effort,  in  the  moulding 
of  the  character  of  the  family.  The  air  of  a  home 
that  is  pure  with  family  honour,  and  sweet  with 
the  fear  of  God,  will  nourish  the  young  life  in  up- 
rightness and  piety,  and  your  children  will  grow 
good  as  the  lilies  grow  beautiful. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  word  of  warn- 
ing against  deteriorating  influences.  Beware  of 
favouritism,  because  this  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
domestic  righteousness,  but  a  pernicious  influence 
on  your  favourite  child.  Let  the  mother  be  care- 
ful to  guard  against  concealing  a  fault  from  the  father, 
in  order  that  the  defaulting  child  may  escape 
chastisement.  When  your  boy  or  girl  discovers 
this  want  of  confidence  between  father  and  mother, 
a  very  serious  loss  of  parental  authority  will  be  the 
result.  Take  care  not  to  foster  in  your  child  what 
may  be  called  old-manishness.  For,  though  fathers 
and  mothers  are  proud  of  precocious  children,  it  is 
foolish  to  fly  in  the  face  of  natural  development. 
It  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  foster  fruit  in  the  season 
that  nature  has  designed  for  blossom.  Beware  of 
punishing  your  child  in  anger  or  in  a  fit  of  temper ; 
and  be  careful  to  restrain  the  impulsive  endear- 
ments that  may  come  after  your  anger  has  passed 
away.  In  all  your  dealings  with  your  family,  be 
careful  to  keep  both  your  anger  and  your  love 
under  the  restraints  of  righteousness. 
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II.  What  is  always  Present  in  it. 

"  rpHE  great  characteristic  of  Modern   Life  is 

-*-    Worry." 

It  is  rather  more  than  twenty-one  years  since  I 
first  read  that  sentence.  I  see  again  the  two 
handsome  Volumes,  fresh  from  the  Publisher,  sent 
by  the  Author.  I  see  the  thick,  cream-laid  leaves, 
as  I  cut  them.  I  am  aware  of  the  pleasant  fra- 
grance of  a  new  book,  dear  to  some  as  the  smell  of 
hawthorn  blossom.  I  catch  my  first  view  of  the 
large  clear  print.  And  the  short  sentence  which 
(as  befits  its  importance)  was  likewise  an  entire 
paragraph  looks  me  in  the  face  as  it  did  then. 

The  writer  of  it  was  Arthur  Helps;  a  wise, 
sweet-natured,  good  man.  His  books  are  wise, 
kindly,  charming :  but  he  was  better  than  his 
books.  I  see  the  beautiful  face,  sad,  humorous, 
thoughtful,  anxious.  He  was  the  best  and  most 
lovable  man  I  ever  knew. 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  Modern  Life  is 
Worry."  There  is  something  in  temperament : 
something  in  surroundings :  and  peaceful  seasons 
come  (God  be  thanked  !)  in  the  life  of  most.  But 
the  statement  is  true  to  the  experience  of  most. 
It  was  true  to  the  experience  of  the  man  who 
made  it.  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  true  to  yours, 
my  friendly  reader,  though  I  never  saw  you  and 
never  may.  Just  once,  a  few  years  ago,  a  worthy 
mortal  who  is  now  far  from  worldly  trouble  said 
to  the  writer,  that  he  "  preached  too  much  about 
Worry."  I  looked  in  the  worthy  mortal's  face. 
It  was  worn  and  lined  with  care,  which  had  spoiled 
his  nerves  and  his  temper  as  well  as  lined  his  face : 
and  a  little  before  he  had  told  me  that  certain 
vexations  in  his  lot  were  breaking  his  heart.  "  Is 
there  more  of  Worry  in  my  preaching  than  in  your 
lot  V  was  all  my  answer :  and  the  good  old  man 
shook  his  white  head  and  said  no  more.  Not  but 
what  he  retained  his  opinion  For  there  used  to 
be  folk  who  thought  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  sermons  which  treated  of  realities  in 
their  homes  and  hearts,  and  which  (in  fact)  they 
could  understand  and  feel  to  be  true.  And  the 
right  sermons  were  those  which  dealt  with  mys- 
teries which  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  could  com- 
prehend, and  which  had  no  bearing  on  actual  life 
and  well-doing. 

You  know  what  Worry  is.  It  is  a  little  thing, 
sometimes  a  very  little  thing  :  but  it  is  a  continual 
thing.  And  you  have  found  that  a  load  which  is 
not  in  fact  very  heavy  grows  very  heavy  to  one's 
feeling  if  you  have  to  carry  it  a  long  way ;  if  you  can 
never  lay  it  down.  When  our  experience  of  life  is 
short,  we  think  to  ourselves  that  we  are  much 
worried  now,  but  that  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
ceptional :  all  this  will  blow  over ;  and  days  will 
come  in  which  there  shall  be  no  little  cross-acci- 
dents, irritations,  disappointments.     But  you  learn, 


as  you  go  on,  that  as  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
mostly  happens,  so  it  is  the  exceptional  that  gen- 
erally abides.  In  cheerful  moods,  when  bodily 
and  mental  health  is  high,  you  smile  at  Worry 
and  make  little  of  it :  you  cannot  imagine  how  you 
let  it  worry  you  so  much.  In  desponding  moods, 
when  you  have  run  down,  when  the  constant  work 
which  keeps  you  on  your  feet  has  ceased  for  a  too 
brief  blink  of  rest,  when  you  are  weak  in  body 
and  soul,  you  break  down  under  Worry  :  you  burst 
out  into  the  cry  that  you  cannot  stand  this  any 
longer.  For  perhaps  as  many  poor  human  beings 
wish  (like  Elijah)  that  they  were  at  rest  under 
multitudinous  and  ceaseless  Worry,  as  under  single 
great  and  overwhelming  trials. 

Worry  is  a  little  thing,  it  was  said.  You  do 
not  call  it  Worry  when  death  is  in  the  house : 
when  some  dear  member  of  the  little  household 
must  go  far  away :  when  sickness  and  pain  lie 
heavily  on  yourself,  and  all  your  worldly  work  is 
laid  aside  and  most  of  it  quite  forgotten :  when 
you  are  thinking  anxiously  of  the  future  of  your 
children :  when  the  awful  sorrow  comes  of  one  of 
them  choosing  evil  and  not  good.  God  forbid  this 
last  bitterness  should  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  this 
page  !  Yet  every  Black  Sheep  was  once  somebody's 
dear  little  boy.  These  are  things  which  rise  high 
above  the  mark  of  that  which  we  call  Worry.  But 
it  is  worry  when  the  post  fails  to  bring  the  letter 
you  had  specially  looked  for,  and  counted  on  with- 
out a  foreboding  of  failure.  It  is  worry  when 
some  stupid  servant  spills  a  pan  of  burning  coals 
(which  should  never  have  been  there)  on  a  carpet 
which  is  irreplaceable  and  which  has  grown  into  a 
remembrancer  of  the  Auld  Lang  Syne.  It  is  worry 
when  a  friend  borrows  a  handsomely-bound  book, 
and  after  long  delay  restores  it  with  the  binding 
scratched  and  several  of  the  leaves  loosened  :  It  is 
worry  when  the  friend  never  returns  the  book  at 
all,  but  lends  it  to  somebody  else,  who  lends  it  to 
another,  who  passes  it  still  farther  on,  till  it  enters 
into  the  unknown,  and  returns  to  you  no  more.  I 
know  few  things  more  worrying  than  the  careless- 
ness and  dishonesty  of  many  folk  as  to  books : 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  never 
will  lend  a  book  to  any  mortal  (with  just  two  ex- 
ceptions) any  more.  It  is  worry  when  your  horse 
falls  lame  just  when  he  is  specially  needed  :  when 
your  water-supply  fails  just  as  the  house  is  to  be 
filled  with  guests :  when  some  ill-set  and  thick- 
skinned  person  persists  in  harping  upon  a  disagree- 
able subject,  or  repeating  to  you  some  unfriendly 
remark  which  was  never  intended  for  your  ear. 
This  last,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  can  be 
stopped ;  and  ought  always  to  be  stopped  with  a 
firm  hand.  Then,  Stupidity  is  a  great  fact,  and 
factor,  in  human  life  :  sometimes  one  thinks  there 
comes  an  Epidemic  of  it,  during  which  nearly 
everybody  misunderstands  what  is  said,  goes  and 
waits  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  hour,  con- 
veys a  message  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  given 
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him  to  deliver,  keeps  in  his  pocket  for  a  week  the 
letter  given  him  to  post.  Let  it  be  repeated  here 
(it  was  said  elsewhere),  He  who  posts  his  own 
letters  is  possibly  a  good  man,  but  certainly  a  wise 
one.  Now,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  the  pun- 
ishment (in  inconvenience  or  absolute  suffering) 
which  follows  a  stupid  mistake,  is  many  times  very 
heavy  and  sharp  ;  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  a 
moral  offence :  and  the  sting  which  is  felt  through 
all  a  sensitive  nature  in  such  a  case  is  Vital  and 
Essential  Worry. 

Do  you  think  I  am  handling  my  subject  lightly  ? 
You  are  mistaken,  my  friend,  if  you  do.  Do  you 
think  I  am  treating  it  ill-naturedly  1  In  that  case 
you  are  mistaken  too. 

Now,  Worry  is  disagreeable.  It  is  a  thing  you 
don't  like.  And,  roughly  speaking,  Everything 
you  don't  like  is  a  temptation.  I  recall,  vividly,  over 
many  days,  the  true  saying  of  a  very  little  girl  : 
"  I'm  always  good  when  I  am  amused."  The  say- 
ing sets  forth  a  large  and  serious  truth.  Now  (1) 
Anything  you  don't  like  tends  to  make  you  bad : 
and  (2)  Whatever  tends  to  make  you  bad  is  a 
temptation.  Well,  Worry  tends  to  make  you 
snappish;  discontented;  irritable";  hasty  of  speech 
to  servants  and  to  children ;  disagreeable  to  any 
poor  visitor  who  comes  with  a  long  story  of  trouble 
and  looks  for  sympathy  and  help.  Worry  tends 
to  make  you  chafe  at  the  arrangements  of  the  Dis- 
posing Hand  above  you :  It  is  all  pushing  in  the 
direction  of  Ourse  God  and  die.  You  know  it  is. 
I  therefore  say  that  Worry  does  not  directly  tend 
to  make  you  good,  but  rather  bad.  If  we  are  to 
do  anything  that  is  pointed  at  by  the  serious  coun- 
sel Grow  in  grace,  we  must  resist  the  primary  ten- 
dencies of  Worry.  We  must  counterwork  them : 
evade  them  :  somehow  get  the  better  of  them. 
All  this  is  one  step  in  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you, 
unknown  friend. 

Here  is  another  step.  God  sends  us  all  such  a 
deal  of  Worry :  God  so  plainly  intends  each  of  us 
to  have  so  much  Worry :  Worry  goes  so  much  to 
form,  in  this  life,  the  character  into  which  we  are 
growing,  and  which  we  must  take  with  us  when 
we  go  into  the  unseen  world  :  that  any  one  who 
really  can  trust  God  (and  this  means  can  trust 
our  Blessed  Redeemer,  can  trust  Jesus  Christ) 
would  feel  perfectly  sure  that  there  must  be  a  way 
of  taking  worry  rightly,  so  that  it  shall  do  us  good 
and  not  harm.  Worry,  rightly  taken,  should 
train  to  quietness,  humility,  patience,  gentleness, 
sympathy.  It  ought  not  to  eventuate  (though 
it  naturally  does)  in  making  others  suffer  because 
we  are  uncomfortable :  in  making  us  a  source 
of  painful  worry  to  others  because  we  are  worried 
ourselves. 

Now  for  my  next  step.  The  good  qualities  we 
attain  in  best  measure  are  exactly  the  good  quali- 
ties to  whose  opposite  bad  qualities  we  had  natur- 
ally the  strongest  tendency. 

The  most  fluent  speaker  I  almost  ever  listened 


to  (I  heard  him  times  innumerable :  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor)  was  in  his  early  manhood  a  stam- 
merer who  could  not  say  a  sentence  without  being 
pulled  up.  But  he  set  himself  to  fight  against  the 
infirmity  (This  one  thing  I  do) ;  and  he  became 
literally  more  than  conqueror.  He  not  merely 
corrected  the  fault :  he  attained  the  opposite  ex- 
cellence. 

By  God's  grace  :  by  hard  work  :  by  long  perse- 
verance :  by  many  prayers :  by  attending  carefully 
to  every  little  physical  and  spiritual  help :  each  of  us 
Christian  folk  may  really  do  as  concerns  all  our 
faults  and  failings  that  which  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro  did  as  concerned  his  infirmity  of  speech. 
We  may  grow  strongest  where  we  had  been  weakest 
We  may  put  down  the  fault  and  gain  the  opposite 
excellence.  If  we  were  hasty-tempered,  we  may 
grow  conspicuously  patient  and  forbearing.  If  we 
were  very  easily  worried,  we  may  attain  a  placidity 
marvellous  to  ourselves.  I  will  admit  that  the 
tendency  to  be  easily  worried  founds  so  much  on 
our  bodily  constitution,  on  the  framework  of  our 
nerves,  on  the  quickness  of  our  brain  (all  of  which 
not  even  the  Holy  Spirit  can  reach  directly,  nor 
tries  to  reach  directly),  that  God's  grace  has  in 
some  a  vast  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
strengthening  (the  Psalm  says  "  strengthenedst  me 
with  strength  in  my  soul"),  before  the  physical 
temptation  and  hindrance  can  be  faced  with  any 
kind  of  success.  But  then  God's  grace  is  able  to 
do  a  vast  deal.  Its  power  is  limitless  :  or  (if  you 
will  be  precise)  limited  only  by  the  need  for  it. 
The  sweetest-tempered  and  gentlest  human  beings 
I  have  ever  known  were  such  as  had  bad  tempers 
naturally.  But  they  took  the  temptation  in  hand 
and  mastered  it.  The  most  resigned  and  cheerful 
workers  in  a  humble  sphere  have  been  those  who 
once  had  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  ambitious 
stirrings  and  desire  for  fame.  But  they  tried  after 
something  better,  and  they  attained  it.  I  have 
even  known  a  man  whose  face  flushed  up  to  fury, 
and  who  howled  inarticulately,  when  you  praised 
excellence  in  any  mortal  but  himself,  partially 
cured.  He  never  quite  left  off  frantically  seeking 
to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  any  acquaintance, 
it  must  be  confessed.  Nor  have  I  remarked  that 
ingrained  insincerity  was  ever  quite  cured.  But 
then  the  insincere  man  did  not  try  to  be  cured. 
He  had  found  that  Dishonesty  was  the  best  Policy : 
at  least,  that  it  did  very  well  as  concerns  this 
world.  Unscrupulous  pushing  and  self-seeking, 
combined  with  judicious  trimming,  often  gain  con- 
siderable worldly  advantages.  And  though  the 
truthful  man  would  not  have  them  at  the  price, 
we  have  known  such  somewhat  embittered  by  facts 
which  he  had  come  to  know.  But  I  put  all  this 
aside,  meanwhile.  I  have  something  to  say  about 
it,  elsewhere.  It  ought  to  be  said  :  and  it  shall  be. 
What  I  wish  to  say  now  is,  that  we  must  take 
Worry  in  hand,  with  determination.  And  this  is 
just  what  in  fact  we  fail  to  do.     There  are  many 
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folk  who  will  pray  earnestly  for  God's  grace,  and 
put  their  whole  moral  nature  upon  the  stretch,  in 
the  matter  of  what  they  think  greater  duties  and 
greater  temptations,  who,  as  for  Worry  and  its  ten- 
dencies and  forming  influences,  let  themselves  slide : 
and  this  does  them  the  greatest  harm.  It  is  the 
besetting  sin  that  we  are  specially  bound  to  resist. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  we  are  breathing  hour  by  hour 
that  it  most  concerns  us  to  see  to  that  it  be  health- 
ful. And  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  most 
professed  Christians  of  middle  age  must  needs  live 
in  this  Nineteenth  Century,  is  the  atmosphere  of 
Worry.  The  sins  which  do  most  easily  beset  most 
professed  Christians  in  these  days  are  the  sins  to 
which  Worry  is  the  great  temptation. 

You  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  if  we  are  not 
spiritually  to  deteriorate,  between  each  Communion, 
probably  each  month,  we  must  quite  resolutely 
take  Worry  in  hand.  And  my  next  step  is  to  ask, 
How  ?  A.  K.  H.  B. 

PAPERS  BY  MINISTERS  WHO  HAVE  VISITED  IT. 

II. — The  Lake  of  Galilee — A  Palestine 

Sketch. 

By  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  St.  Giles', 

Edinburgh. 

["  HAVE  often  been  asked  if  I  was  not  disap- 
■*-  pointed  in  my  visit  to  Palestine,  but  am 
always  most  truly  able  to  reply  that  I  was  not — 
no,  not  one  bit.  Perhaps  this  was  because  my 
imagination  had  never  pictured  the  scenes  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  any  gorgeous  form  previous  to  my 
visit.  A  friend  of  my  own,  a  minister  much  given 
to  pictorial  preaching,  who  had  often  depicted  the 
grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  mountains,  the  verdure  of 
the  plains,  and  the  glory  of  the  sunsets,  when  he 
saw  the  reality — the  dirty  towns,  the  squalid 
people,  the  barren  hills,  the  wretchedly  cultivated 
fields,  was  so  utterly  disgusted,  and  felt  so  pain- 
fully the  contrast  between  the  ideal  land  of  his 
fancy  and  the  miserable  land  of  his  travels,  that 
he  devoutly  wished  he  had  stayed  at  home.  He 
came  back  thoroughly  disillusioned.  He  never 
could  preach  the  old  pictorial  sermons  again. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  disgust  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is,  particularly,  a  country  terribly  given 
up  to  lying  and  imposture.  When  one  sees  the 
"  pious  frauds  "  that  are  everywhere  current,  and 
accepted  with  implicit  faith  by  multitudes,  the 
impression  produced  is  very  revolting.  But,  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  if  a  traveller  visits  Palestine  with  his  Bible 
in  his  hand,  to  see  how  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
He  may  turn  away  sadly  from  the  doubtful  "  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  from  the  mummeries  of  the  Via  Do- 
lorosa, the  palpable  impostures  of  Nazareth,  the 
water -pots  of  Kefr-Cana,  and  the  thousand  and 


one  sacred  relics  pointed  out  by  monkish  hands 
for  his  devout  inspection  ;  but  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded  as  he  roams  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
rides  through  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  stands  be- 
tween Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  sits  upon 
the  broken  parapet  of  Jacob's  Well  in  Samaria,  or 
drinks  from  the  fountain  of  living  water  at  the 
gate  of  Nazareth.  The  natural  features  he  looks 
upon,  will  bring  the  Scripture  scenes  before  him 
with  a  vividness  and  reality  of  which  he  could 
previously  have  formed  no  conception.  Constantly, 
when  reading  some  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
or  some  incident  in  our  Lord's  history,  my  thoughts 
at  once  go  back  to  what  I  saw  in  Palestine ;  the 
well -remembered  mountain,  glade,  or  river  is 
present  to  me,  and  the  sacred  page  seems  to  glow 
with  a  life  and  freshness  imparted  from  these  asso- 
ciations. No  !  I  can't  say  I  was  disappointed  with 
Palestine.  The  remembrance  of  my  travels  there 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  instruction  and  joy. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  brings  home  to  one  the  Scripture  story  more 
vividly  than  the  Lake  of  Galilee  or  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
Many  of  the  miracles,  parables,  and  words  of  our 
Lord,  have  here  their  locality,  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  a  visit  to  the  scene  helps  to  realise  and  bring 
them  vividly  before  one.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing when  I  and  my  friends  got  there.  We  had  a 
day  of  hard  travel.  In  the  morning  we  had  left 
Nazareth  ;  at  noon  we  had  climbed  Mount  Tabor, 
amid  a  crowd  of  Russian  pilgrims ;  all  the  after- 
noon we  had  toiled  along  the  great  plain,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  saddle-shaped  hill,  pointed 
out  as  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  ;  it  was  almost 
dark  when  we  came  to  the  edge  of  this  plateau,  and 
looked  down  into  a  wide  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  gleamed  water,  touched  by  the  setting  sun. 
This  was  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  A  race  down  the 
steep  bank,  and  we  find  our  encampment  at  an  old 
bath-house,  built  over  a  hot  spring  near  the  water's 
edge.  The  place  our  servants  had  selected  was 
simply  perfect.  We  could  see  almost  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  lake  from  where  we  rested ;  not  a  ripple 
broke  the  surface  of  the  water  which  reflected,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  opposite  shore. 
It  was  a  delightful  place  to  spend  Sunday  in,  and 
that  "day  most  calm,  most  bright,"  which  we 
passed  there,  will  long  remain  in  memory,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  the  days  of  rest  "  threaded  together 
on  time's  string." 

What  is  the  lake  like  ?  Let  me  try  and  tell  the 
reader.  It  resembles  one  of  the  English  lakes, 
more  than  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  or  the  Italian. 
There  is  something  of  the  same  greenness  and  soft- 
ness in  its  surroundings  that  we  admire  in  Der- 
wentwater  and  Buttermere.  It  measures  thirteen 
miles  long  by  about  six  in  its  broadest  part,  and 
the  river  Jordan  flows  into  it  and  out  at  its  lower 
end,  on  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea  ■  on  one  side  the 
beach  is  slightly  shelving,  and  of  gravel ;  and  on 
the  other,  there  are  somewhat  precipitous  cliffs, 
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■which  are  pointed  out  as  the  steep  place  down 
which  the  herd  of  swine  ran  into  the  sea.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  one  of  my  friends  and  I  took  a 
quiet  walk  to  the  spot  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the 
lake.  We  kept  close  to  the  water  the  whole  way, 
without  meeting  a  single  human  being ;  and  after 
a  good  "stretch,"  saw  the  great  muddy  river, 
fringed  by  long  spear-headed  reeds,  begin  its  rapid 
course  down  the  valley.  At  another  time  we  went 
along  the  lake  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  we 
saw  a  good  deal  of  it  while  there.  There  were 
two  features  that  struck  me  personally  as  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  one  was  its  tropical  character.  Hot 
springs  abound  along  its  margin.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent.  Plants  grow  here  that  grow  nowhere  else 
in  Palestine.  There  are  some  groups  of  palm-trees, 
and  birds  of  bright  plumage  flash  about.  The  other 
feature  is  its  loneliness.  There  is  but  one  inhabited 
town  upon  its  shore  with  an  earthquake-shattered 
wall  round  it,  the  town  of  Tiberias,  a  holy  city  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  but  extremely  unclean 
to  Gentile  eyes,  of  filthy,  narrow  streets,  and  squalid, 
poverty-stricken  inhabitants.  There  was  only  one 
boat  upon  the  lake  —  a  cranky,  leaky,  much- 
patched -together  tub,  for  a  sail  in  which  the 
navigators  wanted  us  to  pay  a  considerable  sum, 
in  addition  to  risking  our  lives.  A  gentleman 
whom  I  afterwards  met  ventured  upon  a  voyage  in 
this  vessel.  One  of  those  sudden  squalls,  common 
here,  came  down,  and  the  boat  nearly  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  reached  the  shore  half-full  of  water. 
It  was  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  this  silent, 
sailless  sheet  of  water  was  once  the  seat  of  many 
industries,  and  that  round  it  had  once  clustered 
a  teeming  population.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  I  have  heard  the  idea  propounded  from 
the  pulpit,  that  Christ  frequented  the  lake  for 
solitude  and  meditation.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  In  His  time,  all  the  stir  and  life  of  Pales- 
tine centred  here,  and  when  He  came  down  from 
Nazareth,  the  change  was  in  its  way  as  great  as  if 
one  came  out  of  our  Highland  glens  into  a  manu- 
facturing district.  "  Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital 
itself,"  as  it  has  well  been  said,1  "  could  Christ  have 
found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and  words  of 
mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could  His  fame  have 
so  gone  throughout  Syria ;  nowhere  else  could  He 
have  drawn  around  Him  the  vast  multitudes  that 
hung  on  His  lips.  In  that  busy  stir  of  life  were 
the  natural  elements  out  of  which  His  future  dis- 
ciples were  to  be  formed.  Far  removed  from  the 
capital,  mingled  with  the  Gentile  races  of  Lebanon 
and  Arabia,  the  dwellers  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were 
free  from  most  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  in 
the  South  of  Palestine  raised  a  bar  to  His  recep- 
tion. He  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor, 
to  the  '  weary  and  heavy  laden,'  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  was  lost.  Where  could  He  find  work 
so  readily  as  in  the  ceaseless  toil  and  turmoil  of 
those  teeming  villages  and  busy  waters  ?  The 
1  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 


heathen  or  half  heathen  tax-gatherers  would  be 
there,  sitting  by  the  lake -side  at  the  receipt  of 
custom.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  be  there, 
quartered  with  their  slaves  to  repress  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Galilean  peasantry ;  and  the  hardy 
boatmen,  filled  with  the  faithful  and  grateful 
spirit  by  which  that  peasantry  was  always  distin- 
guished, would  supply  the  energy  and  docility  which 
He  needed  for  His  followers."     That  is  most  true. 

As  we  five  Scotchmen  sit  by  the  lake-shore  in 
the  Sabbath  eventide,  we  tell  one  another  with 
something  of  a  feeling  of  awe,  how  the  old  familiar 
stories  have  come  back  upon  us  during  the  day. 
How  along  this  broad  margin,  formed  by  the 
beach,  He  walked,  followed  by  His  disciples. 
From  a  boat  out  there  He  preached  to  the  mul- 
titude on  the  shore.  In  that  plain  above  us, 
spangled  with  spring  flowers,  He  spoke  of  the 
"  lilies  of  the  field."  In  that  bare  stony  field,  the 
sower  may  have  been  sowing,  and  the  wheat  and 
tares  growing,  when  He  looked  upon  them  and  drew 
forth  their  eternal  spiritual  meaning.  "Where 
do  you  think,"  says  one  of  the  party  quietly,  "  it 
was  that  the  disciples  saw  Him  standing  alone  in  the 
early  morning  after  His  resurrection?"  We  were 
silent,  too  deeply  solemnised  to  speak,  but  the  mind 
of  each  of  us  went  back  to  the  fire  of  coals,  and 
the  group  around  it,  and  the  gentle  voice  that  said, 
"Lovest  thou  Me?" 

After  a  short  stay  by  the  lake,  we  broke  up  our 
encampment  and  rode  along  the  shore  northwards. 
We  passed  ruined  towns,  known  by  name  to  every 
Christian  child.  Magdala  is  a  collection  of  two  or 
three  wretched  huts.  A  fountain  overshadowed 
by  a  fig-tree,  and  surrounded  by  ruins,  marks  the 
supposed  site  of  Capernaum.  "  Exalted  unto  hea- 
ven," said  Christ,  "  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell."  A  little  bay  with  a  stream  falling  into  it, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  a  large  shoal  of  fish  was 
playing,  still  bears,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  name 
of  Bethsaida,  or,  "  the  house  of  fish,"  the  town  of 
Andrew  and  James  and  John.  Two  naked  Arabs, 
who  had  pitched  their  tents  there,  and  were  busy 
mending  their  nets,  were  the  only  sign  of  life  I  saw. 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida,"  are  the  words  of 
Christ,  that  come  home  to  us  as  we  pass  them. 
Farther  along,  we  reach  a  vast  mass  of  ruins,  some 
of  them  the  remains  of  very  fine  buildings,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  carving  of  the  stones  scattered 
about,  evidently  once  a  great  rich  city,  though  now 
without  inhabitant.  This  is  probably  Chorazin, 
say  explorers.  If  so,  the  doom  of  Christ  has  fallen 
indeed.  At  this  point  we  left  the  lake,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  with  the  snow-capped  summit 
of  Hermon  gleaming  before  us,  and  as  we  mounted 
a  hill,  had  a  view  of  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes 
and  the  plains  of  Bashan,  rolling  away  into  the 
far  distance.  Do  you  think  any  one  who  saw  what 
we  saw  has  a  right  to  come  home  and  say  "he 
was  disappointed  with  Palestine"?  I  think  not 
But  there  are  some  people  ill  to  please. 
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CHRISTIANS  are  beset  with  temptations  to 
things  which  are,  in  themselves,  glaringly  sin- 
ful. The  heart  is  so  deceitful  that  we  think  our- 
selves pure  and  spotless  until  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  a  fascination  which  allures  to  destruction, 
and,  bit  by  bit,  resolutions,  vows,  principles  —  in 
one  weak  moment — are  swept  away.  Oh,  why  is 
this?  It  is  because  we  have  relied  on  ourselves, 
our  own  strength,  our  own  ability  to  conquer  sin ; 
we  think  we  are  safe,  and  so  we  fall. 

There  are  temptations  which  visit  God's  people 
to  purify  them.  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I 
take ;  when  He  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold."  In  long  sickness  there  are  temptations  to 
murmuring,  discontent,  rebellious  feelings.  But 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  precious  lessons  of 
waiting,  resting,  trusting,  to  be  learned  at  the 
Saviour's  feet.  Hours  of  forced  retirement  from 
the  world  are  seasons  when  His  voice  is  more  dis- 
tinctly heard,  "  Learn  of  Me!'  He  was  meek,  lowly, 
resigned,  obedient.  Loss  of  wealth  brings  peculiar 
temptations.  It  is  hard  to  be  deprived  of  what 
seemed  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  but 
our  Father  has  a  bank  which  never  fails,  and  He 
is  able  "to  supply  all  our  need."  Is  your  heart 
torn  with  grief  at  the  death  of  some  loved  one? 
"  Whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth."  He  took  the 
pruning  knife  and  cleansed  you,  in  order  that  you 
should  bring  forth  "  much  fruit "  to  His  glory. 
Whatever  be  your  special  temptation,  there  is  a 
"needs  be"  for  the  trial,  and  there  is  a  way  of 
escape.  Christ  is  able  to  succour  the  tempted. 
And  He  was  alone  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  alone  on 
the  Cross,  while  we  are  never  left  alone  to  battle 
against  temptation.  We  have  His  sympathy,  His 
upholding  strength  and  presence,  the  consolations 
of  His  Spirit,  the  promises  in  His  Word. 

M.  S.  S.  Herdman. 

JFarjtfj  Heabes. 

"  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." — Isa.  hriv.  6. 

Faded  leaves,  faded  leaves  ! 
Lying  knee-deep  in  the  wood, 
Whirl'd  about  by  breezes  rude, — 
These  but  yesterday  were  seen 
Hanging  lightly,  fresh  and  green  ; 
Now  they  lie,  all  brown  and  old, 
Mingling  with  the  kindred  mould, — 
Poor  faded  leaves  ! 

Pictured  here,  behold  our  life, 
Past  in  peace  or  tost  in  strife, 
Laughing,  dancing  on  the  bough, 
High  a  moment,  fallen  now. 
Should  we  cling  with  slender  stay 
Until  autumn  fade  away, 
E'en  ti]l  winter  spend  its  rage, 
No  new  spring  revisits  age. 
To  part  the  cord  of  feeble  eld 
Needless  shall  the  storm  be  swelled  ; 
But,  to  join  old  friends  around, 
Softly,  gently  to  the  ground, 

Fall  the  faded  leaves. 

N.  Kennedy  Mackenzie. 


W$t  ©fjorogoorj  jFamilg. 

By  R.  M.  Ballanttne,  Author  of 
"  Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  II. 

IT  was  what  sailors  call  a  "dirty  night."  When 
you  looked  out  upon  the  sea  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  nothing  there  but  horrible  darkness. 
If  you  went  down  to  the  beach,  however, — close 
under  the  fishing-village  of  Sunland — you  found 
that  there  was  just  enough  of  light  to  make  the 
darkness  visible. 

Tremendous  waves  came  rolling  madly  into  the 
bay,  their  white  crests  gleaming  against  the  black 
sky  until  they  came  down  like  thunder  on  the 
sand.  The  wind  roared  and  whistled  over  the  bay, 
cutting  off  the  foam-tops  of  the  billows  and  hurl- 
ing them  against  the  neighbouring  cliffs.  Mingled 
rain  and  hail  filled  the  shrieking  blast,  and  horrid 
uproar  seemed  to  revel  everywhere. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  those  at  sea,"  was  uttered 
by  many  a  lip  that  night.  It  was  a  most  suitable 
prayer  !  Some  there  were,  doubtless,  who  uttered 
it  with  a  little  shudder  as  they  turned  in  their  beds, 
but  said  and  did  nothing  more.  Others  there  were, 
weak  in  body,  perhaps,  but  strong  in  spirit,  who 
reflected,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  that  they 
had  given  of  their  gold  to  help  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  help  the  perishing.  And  there  were 
others  who  had  little  gold  to  give,  but  who  gladly 
gave  their  strong,  stalwart  bodies,  and  risked  their 
precious  lives  to  save  the  perishing. 

Many  of  these  last  were  on  the  beach  at  Sunland 
that  night,  with  oilskin  coats  and  caps,  cowering 
in  the  lee  of  boats  and  rocks,  or  leaning  against 
the  furious  gale  as  they  tried  to  gaze  out  to  sea 
through  the  blinding  sleet  and  spray. 

Among  these  fishermen  were  two  young  men — 
tall  and  strong — who  seemed  to  despise  shelter, 
and  stood  at  the  very  edge  of  the  raging  sea.  One 
was  a  black-bearded  man  of  the  Coastguard.  The 
other,  as  his  dress  betokened,  was  a  Jack-tar  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

"  There,  she  shows  a  light,"  said  the  naval  youth, 
as  a  flame,  like  that  of  a  blazing  tar-barrel,  shot 
suddenly  up  against  the  dark  sky  and  showed  the 
rigging  of  a  wreck,  far  out  in  the  bay  where  the 
war  of  wind  and  waves  was  fiercest. 

Scarcely  had  this  light  appeared  when  the  Coast- 
guardman  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  sailor's 
shoulder  and  pointed  towards  the  cliffs  far  away 
to  the  left  of  the  bay.  There  a  rocket  had  cut 
the  heavens  with  a  line  of  vivid  fire.  While  they 
gazed,  another  sprang  up  into  the  sky. 

"  A  vessel  on  the  rocks  ! "  said  the  Coastguard- 
man  (he  had  to  shout  in  the  other's  ear,  so  loud 
was  the  gale);  "  my  duty  lies  there.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  or  stay  to  see  the  lifeboat  start?" 

"  I'll  stick  by  the  lifeboat,"  shouted  the  man-of- 
war's  man,  and  they  parted. 
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Ah  !  it  was  grand  to  see  that  lifeboat  go  into 
action.  She  could  be  easily  seen,  though  the  night 
was  so  dark,  for  she  was  painted  pure  white  and 
bright  blue,  with  a  scarlet  stripe  round  her — a 
"  thing  of  light,"  but  by  no' means  a  light  thing! 
She  was  so  large,  and  stout,  and  heavy,  that  she 
required  a  strong  carriage  on  four  wheels  to  trans- 
port her  from  her  boat-house  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  which  foamed,  and  hissed,  and  leaped  up  at 
her  bow  as  if  to  taste  the  morsel  which  it  hoped 
soon  to  swallow. 

While  the  boat  was  yet  on  its  carriage,  her  stout 
coxswain,  or  captain,  clambered  in. 

"  Now  then,  my  jolly  volunteers,"  he  shouted, 
"jump  up,  and  on  wi'  your  life-belts." 

At  that  word  our  handsome  young  sailor  laid 
his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  vaulted  into 
her  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  india-rubber.  Ten 
more  men  followed  his  example,  and  quickly  put  on 
their  belts. 

"  Nobody  allowed  to  go  off  without  a  life-belt," 
said  the  coxswain  to  the  young  sailor,  "  besides, 
it's  against  rules  to  let  you  go." 

"How's  that?"  asked  the  youth;  "you  called 
for  volunteers." 

"  Yes,  but  our  volunteer-crew  is  already  made  up, 
so  you  must  jump  out.  Thank  you  all  the  same, 
my  fine  fellow." 

The  man-of-war's  man  was  too  well  disciplined 
to  think  of  resistance,  even  for  a  moment.  With 
a  look  of  disappointment  and  an  active  bound,  he 
leaped  out  upon  the  sand. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  men  raised  an  oar, 
which  was  blown  round  by  a  sudden  blast,  and  its 
end  struck  another  of  the  crew  on  the  temple, 
rendering  him  almost  insensible.  He  had  to  be 
put  out  at  once,  and  another  volunteer  was  called 
for.  Like  a  flash  of  light,  our  youthful  seaman 
again  vaulted  into  the  boat.  His  services  were 
now  accepted,  and  a  cork  life-belt  was  given  to  him, 
which  he  quickly  put  on. 

Meanwhile  crowds  of  men,  and  even  some  women 
and  boys,  stood  ready  at  the  launching-ropes.  The 
word  was  given.  There  was  a  strong  and  a  long 
pull  all  together,  and  the  lifeboat  sprang  into  the 
sea  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  with  her  crew  seated 
and  the  oars  out.  A  huge  wave  caught  her  bow 
and  raised  her  up  almost  perpendicular.  She 
seemed  as  if  about  to  dance  a  reel  upon  her 
rudder.  Our  man  of-war's-man  had  rowed  in  many 
a  wild  sea,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  the  like 
of  that.  Nevertheless,  he  clung  to  his  seat  like  a 
limpet,  and  pulled  at  his  oar  with  all  his  might. 
The  others  were  more  accustomed  to  that  special 
work.  Just  as  she  seemed  about  to  topple  over, 
the  boat  dropped  forward  and  plunged  out  to  sea. 
The  next  wave  caught  her  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  less  power.  Another  stroke  of  the  short, 
stout  oars,  and  they  had  got  fairly  off  into  deep 
water. 

Then  did   the  heart  of  the  young  sailor  beat 


wildly,  for,  besides  rejoicing  in  that  fierce  struggle 
with  the  storm,  he  knew  that  his  mission  was  one 
of  mercy  as  well  as  danger.  But  how  much  more 
wildly  did  his  heart  beat  when  he  reached  the 
wreck,  and,  by  the  fight  of  the  blazing  tar-barrel, 
beheld  about  twenty  human  beings — some  of  them 
women  and  children — clinging  to  the  wreck,  which 
was  buried  in  foaming  water  by  every  sea. 

One  by  one  they  were  got  into  the  lifeboat  with 
great  difficulty.  Then  the  boat  was  pushed  off 
and  rowed  towards  the  land.  What  a  deep-toned 
shout  there  was  on  shore  when  her  light  form  was 
dimly  seen  coming  in  on  the  crest  of  a  great  billow ! 
And  what  a  mighty  cheer  rang  out  when  she  drew 
closer,  and  the  man  at  the  bow-oar  stood  up  and 
cried  "  Thank  God,  all  saved/" 

Just  then  a  monster  wave  fell  on  the  stem  of 
the  boat  and  filled  it.  One  little  girl  was  swept 
overboard  and  went  away  with  the  backward  rush 
of  water,  as  the  boat  was  hauled  out  of  danger. 
Every  one  saw  this,  and  a  terrible  cry  went  up,  but 
only  one  man  moved.  Our  young  sailor  sprang 
after  the  child.  He  knew  that  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain death  to  enter  that  surf  without  a  rope,  but 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — founded  on  the  great  ex- 
ample of  Jesus — urged  him  on.  He  had  no  time 
to  think — only  to  act.  He  caught  the  child  and 
was  dragged  along  with  her  into  the  wild  sea.  At 
that  moment  another  Coastguardman,  who  chanced 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  man-of-war's  man,  came  upon 
the  scene.  Seeing  what  had  occurred,  he  seized  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  some  men  had  just  brought 
down,  tied  it  round  his  waist,  dashed  into  the  sea, 
caught  the  sailor  and  the  girl  in  the  wide  grasp  of 
his  strong  arms — and  then  all  three  were  hauled  to 
the  land  in  safety. 

The  poor  child  was  nearly  insensible,  and  had  to 
be  carried  to  a  neighbouring  cottage ;  and  the 
young  sailor  staggered  so  from  exhaustion  that  his 
friend  and  another  man  were  obliged  to  support 
him  as  he  went. 

"Who  is  he?"  inquired  one  of  the  fisherwomen, 
as  she  followed  behind. 

The  Coastguardman  looked  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  proud  glance  in  his  sparkling  eye,  and  said 
aloud,  "  His  name  is  Richard  Thorogood." 

A  statement  which  was  received  with  three  loud 
and  ringing  cheers.  [To  be  continued. 


The  Committee  are  taking  into  consideration  the  financial  position 
of  the  Magazine,  so  as  to  decide  in  what  way  they  can  best  give  to 
those  who  take  parcels  of  the  Magazine  a  share  of  the  results  of  its 
prosperity. 

Two  courses  have  been  suggested  to  them— (1)  To  pay  expense 
of  carriage,  by  railway,  steamer,  coach,  or  carrier,  in  so  far  as  that 
expense  is  not  covered  by  the  discount  allowed.  (2)  To  bear  part 
of  the  expense  of  printing  Local  Supplements,  the  number  of  which 
it  is  so  desirable  to  increase. 

They  do  not  know  the  facts  so  fully  as  to  decide  ;  and  they 
therefore  request  Ministers  to  send  them  a  note  stating  (1)  the 
amount,  if  any,  which  they  have  had  to  pay  per  annum  for  carriage 
in  excess  of  (he  discount ;  and  (2)  the  amount  they  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  year  for  a  Supplement,  if  they  have  one. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  22  Queen  Street. 
Edinburgh. 

No  action  will  be  taken  until  the  information  is  received. 


Note.  - 


■  The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  him  from  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
virite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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The  Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

Preparatory  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  last  Sunday  of  April,  Mr.  Macleod,  God 
willing,  will  give  a  series  of  addresses  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on  WEDNESDAY  evenings,  at 
8  o'clock,  commencing  on  the  30th  March.  These 
meetings  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  preparation  of 
young  Communicants.  No  questions  are  asked.  All 
who  may  have  the  desire  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table 
for  the  first  time  in  April  are  invited  to  attend,  and,  if 
possible,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT.  The  at- 
tendance of  those  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have 
fallen  out  of  Communion,  is  also  requested. 

St.  Stephen's  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence  Association. 

The  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Schoolroom,  Brunswick  Street,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Friday  the  28th  January  —  the  President,  Mr. 
Macleod,  presiding.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  the 
room  being  quite  crowded.  Suitable  addresses  were 
delivered  by  several  gentlemen,  and  there  was  also  an 
excellent  musical  programme. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  Report  submitted 
by  Mr.  Richard  Prescott,  the  Secretary  : — 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  successful  during  the  past  year,  both  as 
regards  the  increase  of  members  and  the  instruction  and 
enjoyment  of  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  though, 
like  all  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind,  we  have  had  our 
drawbacks  and  discouragements.  57  new  members  have 
joined  the  '  Total  Abstinence '  branch,  8  have  been 
added  to  the  '  Temperance '  branch.  1 4  have  broken 
their  '  Total  Abstinence '  pledge,  and  2  the  Temperance. 
12  have  rejoined  the  Total  Abstinence,  and  2  have  passed 
from  the  Temperance  to  the  Total  Abstinence.  Now  that 
the  Roll  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  the  total  strength 
of  the  Association  is  as  follows  : — Total  Abstinence,  71  ; 
Temperance  section,  10  ;  total,  81  ;  showing  an  increase 
of  30  for  the  year. 

"  Next,  as  regards  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  provide  from  week  to  week. 
Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Majoribanks 
of  Prestonkirk  for  the  admirable  sermon  which  he 
preached  during  the  summer  in  St.  Stephen's,  which  was 
published  in  the  Parish  Magazine  through  the  kindness 
of  our  Rev.  President.  Iu  the  holiday  season  the  Asso- 
ciation had  a  picnic  excursion  to  Roslin,  which  was 
much  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  members  with  their  wives 
and  families.  Following  a  suggestion  of  our  President, 
that  we  should  get  up  a  course  of  lectures  by  fiiends 
outside  the  Association,  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  valuable  addresses  on  a  variety  of  subjects  dur- 
ing the  winter.  These  were  delivered  on  every  alternate 
Tuesday — the  intervening  night  being  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  Association.  These  facts  will  show,  as 
we  trust,  that  we  have  done  something  towards  provid- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish  with  some 
counter-attractions  to  the  allurements  of  strong  drink. 
For  the  promotion  of  the  objects  which  we  have  in  view, 
both  sections  have  worked  together  harmoniously  and 


energetically,  and  the  result  has  been  gratifying  to  all 
parties.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Lecturers, 
aud  also  to  the  Kirk-Session  for  the  free  use  of  the  Hall 
in  Jamaica  Street.  We  have  only  further  to  say  that  we 
sincerely  hope  that  many  more  may  be  induced  to  join 
us,  aud  assist  in  making  St.  Stephen's  Parish  a  model  of 
sobriety  and  morality." 

We  join  very  cordially  in  i  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr. 
Prescott  at  the  close  of  his  Report.  All  who  have  realised 
the  curse  of  intemperance,  and  the  ruin  it  has  brought 
upon  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  living  at  our  own 
doors,  must  wish  God-speed  to  every  wise  and  Christian 
effort  that  is  made  to  root  out  this  tremendous  evil  from 
amongst  us.  Heretofore  this  Association  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  we  feel  assured  it  always  will  be,  with  much 
prudence  and  good  feeling.  It  is  based  on  principles 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  is  a  practical 
exemplification  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  abstainers 
and  non-abstainers  in  the  attempt  to  do  battle  in  God's 
name  with  one  of  the  deadliest  foes  of  religion  and 
society.  The  Association  meets  every  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  at  8  o'clock. 

Home  Lane  Mission. 

The  first  "  Tea  Party "  in  connection  with  the 
"  Mothers'  Meeting"  was  held  in  the  Hall  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  the  18th  February.  The  attendance 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  good  success  which  has 
attended  this  meeting  since  its  commencement  about  a 
year  ago.  The  advantages  of  having  secured  the  services 
of  an  additional  Bible  Woman  for  the  district  are  great, 
and  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  the  Mission  will  kindly 
consider  that  extended  operations  imply  increased  ex- 
penditure. 

The  Late  Miss  Maclelan. 

Many  of  the  Parishioners,  and  others  more  widely 
scattered,  will  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Maclelan,  who,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  was  the  teacher  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Girls' 
School.  In  consequence  of  failing  health  she  found 
herself  last  year  under  the  necessity  of  resiguing  her 
appointment.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  a  period  of 
rest  might  be  the  means  of  restoration,  and  that  years  of 
further  usefulness  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  her. 
This  was  not  to  be.  And  now  that  she  has  passed 
away,  all  who  knew  her  will  recall  with  pleasure,  not 
only  the  efficient  manner  in  which  she  uniformly  dis- 
charged her  duties,  but  also  the  gentleness,  unselfishness, 
and  amiability  of  character,  which  so  much  endeared 
her  to  her  friends  and  pupils.  We  feel  assured  that  her 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately, more  especially  by  those  who  were  her  former 
scholars,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  her 
many  excellent  qualities. 

Jewish  Mission. 

The  annual  Collection  fortius  interesting  and  important 
Scheme  has  been  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
13th  March,  and  will  be  made  in  St.  Stephen's  on  that 
day.  Members  of  the  Congregation  absent  on  the  day 
appointed  for  any  of  the  Schemes  or  other  Collections, 
may  forward  their  subscriptions  to  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  119 
Princes  Street. 
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.  .  .  Sow  touching  is  this  allusion  to  that  little  company 

of  unknown  worshippers  who,  in  the  days  of  Malachi, 
feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  11)1011  His  name!  How 
unspeakable  is  the  tenderness  with  which  God  Him- 
self regarded  them  !  'What  greater  comfort  could  we 
have  than  to  be  reminded,  as  here  we  are  reminded 
in  a  manner  truly  wonderful,  that  God's  eye  is  upon  all 
His  people  ;  that  He  never  forgets  them,  but  "writes" 
their  poor,  broken,  faltering  words  in  the  "Book  of  His 
remembrance,"  that  they  are  indeed  most  dear  to  Him, 
His  "jewels,"  His  peculiar  "treasure,"  bought  at  a  great 
price,  even  by  the  most  precious  blood  of  Christ ! 
When  one  remembers  times  in  this  world's  history  when 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  to  all  appearance  well-nigh 
quenched;  when  one  thinks  of  many  a  "little  flock" 
meeting  together  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
heathendom,  or  of  lonely  Christians  maintaining  their 
faith  unshaken  in  circumstances  the  most  adverse,  oh 
surely  it  is  cheering  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  ancient 
believers,  who,  in  the  dark  days  of  Malachi,  were  true  to 
Cod  and  to  His  cause,  albeit  their  lot  was  cast  in  the 
midst  of  a  "  sinful  and  perverse  generation."  ..."  Thou 
hast  a  /  W  names  even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments  ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white  : 
for  they  are  worthy." 

...  As  a  rule,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  speak  often 
one  to  another  concerning  those  things  which  ought 
to  he  of  deepest  interest  to  us — which  must  be  of 
deepest  interest  some  day,  when  we  stand  on  the  solemn 
frontier  land  of  eternity  !  To  some  extent,  no  doubt, 
this  is  the  result  of  natural  and  constitutional  tempera- 
ment. Religious  feelings  manifest  themselves  differently 
in  the  ease  of  different  individuals.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  an  acute  observer  that  "  while  Scotchmen 
may  discuss  sometimes  readily  enough  their  religious 
opinions,  very  few  indeed  who  have  lived  chiefly  in  their 
own  country  are  inclined  to  enter  with  a  stranger  into 
the  more  sacred  region  of  emotion  and  experience  ; 
indeed,  that  when  a  Scotchman  is  very  ready  to  unfold 
his  religious  feelings  to  a  stranger,  there  is  prima  facie 
reason  for  a  little  suspicion  about  his  sincerity."  The 
religious  diversities  which  exist  amongst  Christians, 
sometimes  within  the  same  family  circle,  are  almost 
infinite.  There  is  room  in  the  Church  of  God,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  for  the  gentleness  of  a  John  as  well  as 
for  the  ardour  of  a  Peter  ;  for  the  "practical"  Martha 
as  well  as  for  the  "  contemplative  "  Mary  ;  for  the  timid 
and  reserved,  who  only  "think"  with  reverent  love 
upon  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  for  the  more  demon- 
strative who  speak  aloud  His  praises.  No  mistake  could 
hi-  Greater  than  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  their  feelings  on  religious  matters 
are  of  necessity  less  religious  than  those  whose  nature  is 
more  emotional.  Who  has  not  known  Christian  men 
and  women,  in  all  classes  of  society,  of  whose  "  life  in 
Cod  "we  could  have  no  doubt,  and  of  whose  salvation 
through  Christ,  now  that  they  are  gone,  we  feel  as  sure 
as  of  our  own  existence,  though  possibly  we  can  hardly 
recall  a  single  word  they  ever  said  with  reference  to  their 


soul's  experience?    They   were   "living   epistles,"  seen 
and  read  of  all  men.   .   .   . 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
abuse  of  this  great  privilege  of  Christian  converse. 
Much  harm  is  often  done  by  an  unwise  attempt  to  force 
what  is  called  "  religious  conversation  "  on  others,  with- 
out regard  to  time,  or  place,  or  circumstances.   .  .  . 

However,  that  is  not  the  extreme  into  which  most  of 
us  are  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling.  Over-reticence 
rather  than  over  -  demonstrativeness  is  the  fault  with 
which  Scottish  Christians,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
others,  are  chargeable.  Depend  upon  it,  that  a  little 
more  frankness  between  parents  and  children,  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  between  companions  and  friends, 
between  pastor  and  people,  would  be  a  great  good  to 
many.  The  conversation  of  those  who  profess  religion 
may  easily  degenerate,  and  often  does,  into  mere  talk  ; 
but  when  it  is  humble,  seasonable,  and  wise,  then  it  is 
nothing  less  than  oue  of  God's  "ordinances,"  which 
He  will  honour  with  His  blessing.  Take  the  pastoral 
relationship,  for  example.  What  a  much  more  definite 
and  practical  thing  preaching  would  become  if  Ministers 
sometimes  knew,  instead  of  merely  guessing,  what  are 
the  individual  wants  and  difficulties  of  their  hearers  ! 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  Christian  Minister  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  is  not  deeply  thankful  for  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
"inner  life"  of  those  whose  spiritual  interests  have  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  That  such  opportunities 
should  occur  so  rarely  is,  alas  !  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  the  "low  estate"  into  which  we  are  fallen.  Think, 
again,  what  a  sense  of  loneliness  there  often  is  in  the 
experience  of  Christian  souls  !  What  an  unsatisfied 
yearning  for  help  and  sympathy  !  What  sore  burdens 
of  doubt,  and  sorrow,  and  perplexity  are  often  carried  in 
secret  for  months,  or  it  may  be  for  years,  which  a  few 
words  of  wise  counsel  or  kindly  sympathy  might  alle- 
viate and  remove  !  How  many  who  are  now  struggling 
along  the  wearisome  road  appointed  them,  as  if  they  were- 
alone,  might  thus  be  comforted  by  the  joy  of  companion- 
ship, cheered  by  the  songs  of  fellow -pilgrims  on  the 
heavenward  journey  !  .   .  . 

True,  it  may  be  said,  "  We  have  Christ  to  go  to,  and 
He  will  give  us  all  needful  succour."  That  is  so,  and  we 
readily  acknowledge  that  no  effectual  succour  can  be 
derived  from  any  other  quarter.  Our  great  High  Priest 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  all  our  infirmities.  Still, 
there  are  occasions  ever  recurring  when  we  need  solace 
and  encouragenent  and  guidance  from  one  another. 
And  hence  it  is  that  so  many  exhortations  are  addressed 
to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
Are  we  not  one  Body  ?  Why  then  should  we  sink  down 
into  the  position  of  mere  units  ?  Are  we  not  the  House- 
hold of  God  ?  Why  should  we  be  as  strangers  and 
foreigners  to  one  another?  "  Come,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul."  "  Go  home  to  thy  friends"  said  Jesus 
to  the  healed  demoniac  of  Gadara,  "and  tell  them  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee."  .  .  .  Let  us 
therefore,  brethren,  "comfort  one  another,"  and  "edify 
one  another."  .  .  .  Let  us  not  forget  that  "a  man  hath 
joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth  ;  and  a  word  spoken  in 
due  season,  how  good  is  it !" 

"  I  have  known  one  word  hang  starlike 
O'er  a  dreary  waste  of  years, 
And  it  only  shone  the  brighter 
Looked  at  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
While  a  weary  wanderer  gathered 
Hope  and  heart  on  life's  dark  way, 
By  its  faithful  promise  shining 
Clearer  day  by  day." 

Amen. 
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■Sermon* 

THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

By  Key.  John  Macleod,  B.A.,  Govan. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. " — Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

nnHE  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  deep 
-■-  mystery.  But  in  what  sense  1  Not  as  being 
contrary  to,  albeit  immeasurably  above,  Reason. 
No  doubt  it  may  easily  be  so  stated  as  to  give 
ground  for  such  an  imputation,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  word  Person  is  used  as  if  intended  to 
convey  the  same  meaning  as  when  we  speak  of  an 
individual,  or  member  of  a  species,  or  as  when  the 
Eternal  Three  are  apparently  affirmed  to  be  One 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  They  are  Three.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  state  but  to  mis-state  the  Faith. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Mystery  princi- 
pally in  two  aspects.  First,  as  being  incapable 
of  apprehension  by  mere  natural  Reason,  or  other- 
wise than  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
now  abiding  in  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 
"  No  man  hnoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no 
man  hnoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Again,  "No  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  eternal  and  co-equal  Son,  even 
Jesus,  God  incarnate,  alone  reveals  the  Father. 
The  eternal  Holy  Ghost,  co-equal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  dwelling  personally  in  the  Church 
as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  the  alone  Revealer  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father 
also.  Further,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
a  mystery,  as,  however  apprehended  by  the  spiritual, 
incapable  of  being  comprehended  by  any.  Incom- 
prehensibility belongs  necessarily  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Infinite  Being.  To  say  that  the  faith  of 
the  Trinity  is  a  mystery  in  these  aspects  is  not 
to  admit  any  presumption  as  to  its  incredibility. 
Religion  presupposes  our  communion  with  the  In- 
finite. No  religion,  therefore,  which  professes  to 
be  void  of  mystery  can  be  true.     What  then 

is  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 

The  subject  is  to  be  approached  with  awe. 
"Be  silent,  0  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord."  It  is, 
however,  an  encouragement  to  remember  (1)  that  it 
is  necessary  to  contemplate  what  God  has  been 
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pleased  to  reveal  of  His  Being.  "  Man's  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God."  But  God  cannot  be  glorified 
except  as  He  is  known.  For  this  very  end,  or,  at 
least,  for  this,  primarily,  among  other  ends,  that 
He  may  be  known,  God  hath  revealed  Himself. 
And  (2)  our  supreme  blessedness  is  in  the  vision 
of  God  as  so  revealed.  "  This  is  Eternal  Life,  to 
know  God."  Every  sectarian  error  may  be  traced 
to  defective  conceptions  of  God,  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  verity  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  like 
manner  the  comparative  superficiality  of  our  modern 
religious  fife  is  probably  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  neglect  in  the  concentration  of  the  gaze  of  the 
spirit  upon  the  Triune  God. 

In  asserting  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
we  must  use  the  terms  which  the  experience  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  proved  necessary.  These 
terms  may  at  first  only  seem  to  create  confusion, 
but  they  come  gradually  to  yield  up  an  ever-deepen- 
ing meaning. 

First,  there  is  affirmed  the  Unity  of  Godhead. 
In  Israel,  God  deposited  a  testimony  to  His  unity. 
— "Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord."  The  Christian  religion  not  less  clearly 
makes  the  same  affirmation,  "To  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father."  God  is  one,  not  in  a  numerical 
sense,  as  when  you  speak  of  one  of  several ;  but 
absolutely  and  by  nature.  Infinite  Godhead  cannot 
be  divided :  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  but 
"  only  one  living  and  true  God." 

Secondly,  it  has  been  revealed  that  there  is  Tri- 
Personality  in  Godhead.  The  mystery  of  the  tri- 
personality  of  the  Godhead  is  not  greater  than  that 
implied  in  any  conception  of  an  Infinite  Being.  But 
it  needs  more  guarded  statement.  The  place  whereon 
we  here  stand  is  indeed  holy  ground.  When  we 
speak  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  to 
guard  against  a  twofold  liability — -on  the  one 
hand,  the  liability  to  substitute  for  the  conception 
of  Three  Persons,  eternally  subsisting  as  such,  that 
of  One  Person  known  in  three  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liability,  while 
confessing  the  Faith  of  the  Three  Persons,  not 
merely  to  distinguish,  but  mentally  to  divide,  the 
One  Substance  of  Godhead  from  the  Three  Persons 
subsisting.  The  Substance,  or  Being,  of  Godhead 
exists  not,  save  in  the  three  Divine  Persons.  All 
the  properties  of  Godhead  are  Personal,  and  can 
only  belong  to  Persons.     It  is  affirmed,  then  {and 
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affirmed  because  most  sun!//  revealed),  that  there 
are  to  be  adored  Three  Living  Oms — the  Eternal 
Father,  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  Eternal  Holy 
Ghost,  in  each  of  whom  subsists  tlie  one  Substance 
or  Being  of  Godhead,  and  each  of  whom  is  dis- 
tinctly the  One  God, — "  distinctly,  for  each  is  not 
the  other,  and  yet  indi visibly,  because  each  is  the 
same  One  God  :  and  the  Substance  of  the  Godhead 
cannot  be  divided," 

'Thirdly,  there  is  an  Eternal  Order  in  the  Divine 
Persons.  The  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  is, 
Personally,  of  none.  The  Son  receives  from  the 
Father  by  eternal  "  generation "  (which  term  is 
used  to  set  forth  an  everlasting  action  internally 
fulfilled,  and  inconceivable  by  creature  thought) 
the  One  Substance  of  Godhead,  in  receiving  which, 
as  "  the  Only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,"  He  is  such  as  the  Father  is. 
Thus,  there  exists  in  the  Godhead  Eternal  Father- 
hood and  Eternal  Sonship.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
again,  is  such  as  the  Father  is,  and  such  as  the 
Son  is,  in  eternally  deriving  the  One  Substance 
of  the  Godhead  by  "  Procession "  (a  term  used 
to  distinguish  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son  from  that  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  to  the  Father,  but  necessarily  leaving 
incomprehensible  to  us  what  the  relation  involves) 
from  the  Father,  and  therefore  from  the  Son,  who 
is  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  Person." 

Fourthly,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  thus  eternally  subsisting  in  the 
Godhead,  have  been  historically  revealed:  the 
Father,  as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,  who,  as  our  Father, 
hath  given  to  us  the  adoption  of  sons  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  the  Son,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  who,  for  us  men, 
and  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
BECAME  MAN  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
blessed  Comforter,  who  came  forth  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  glorified,  to  form, 
vivify,  organise,  endow,  fill,  and  glorify  the  Church 
as  the  MYSTICAL  BODY  by  which  the  Lord 
fulfils,  and  will  for  ever  fulfil,  all  the  acts  and  func- 
tions proper  to  Him  as  the  Christ  of  God.     And, 

Finally,  whatever  distinction  of  order  may  eter- 
nally subsist  between  these  Three  Persons,  and 
whatever  relation  of  subordination  may  be  apparent 
in  Their  Personal  acts  in  the  economy  of  Creation 
and  Redemption,  it  is  still  affirmed  that  They  are 
yet,  being  the  same  in  Substance,  Equal  in  Power 
and  Glory. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     Wherein  lies 

(II.) 

Tlue  necessity  of  holding  it  fast  ?  This  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here.  But  the  fol- 
lowing statements  may  be  quietly  pondered.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  zeal  for  inquisitive  reasoning 


or  metaphysical  subtlety,  but  an  inspired  conscious- 
ness of  its  fundamental  place,  which  has  led  the 
foremost  in  the  Church,  of  all  generations,  to  cling 
immovably  to  the  Confession  of  the  true  Faith  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.     For, 

(1.)  Except  as  we  hold  fast  the  Faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  we  cannot  conserve  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  God.  Only  One,  a  Person,  who  is 
Himself  God,  can  truly  reveal  true  Godhead.  If 
Jesus,  God  incarnate,  is  not  to  be  acknowledged 
as  Personally  the  Eternal  Son,  our  ground  of  faith 
in  true  (i.e.  eternal)  Love,  Fatherhood,  and  Per- 
sonality as  existing  in  Godhead,  disappears. 
"  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Fatlier."  If  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  abiding  in  the 
Church,  is  not  A  Person,  and  Personally  tlie  co- 
equal of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  acknowledg- 
ment alike  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  becomes 
an  impossibility.  For  faith  in  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  (through  whom  we  know  the  Father)  is  not 
a  product  of  argument,  but  an  acting  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  God  must,  therefore,  be  confessed  as 
Triune,  or  remain  unconfessed,  because  unknown, 
as  truly  "one  God,  the  Father  Almighty." 

(2.)  Unless  we  hold  fast  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  record  of  Revelation  becomes  unintelli- 
gible. This  is  so,  not  merely  because  the  Trini- 
tarian Faith  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  entire 
record,  from  the  first  page  of  Genesis,  wherein 
God  is  recorded  to  have  said,  "  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image,"  to  the  last  Book  of  Revelation, 
wherein  One  is  described  as  sitting  upon  the 
throne,  "  who  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  "a 
sardine  stone,"  while  "  round  about  the  throne  there 
was  a  rainbow  like  unto  an  emerald,"  and  "  before 
the  throne  there  were  burning  seven  lamps  of  fire, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God."  Nor,  again, 
merely  because  it  is  a  record  (in  certain  aspects) 
of  the  successive  manifestations  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Godhead :  but  emphatically  because  every 
supreme  divine  act  in  the  history  of  Creation 
and  Redemption  involves  a  testimony  to  the  Tri- 
Personality  of  Godhead.  This  is  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  record  of  Creation,  and  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly so  when  we  pass  to  the  incarnate  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  to  the  history  of  the  Church.     And, 

(3.)  Except  as  we  hold  fast  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  our  personal  salvation  is  left  without  basis 
or  reality.  Our  salvation  has  its  origin  in  the  Love 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  rests  on  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son,  has  been  procured  by  the  consequent  merit 
of  His  Atoning  Sacrifice,  and  consists  in  our  Partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Nature,  through  the  indwell- 
ing in  us,  as  members  of  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


In  answer 


(III.) 


to  the  question,  How  we  may  grow  in  our  appre- 
hension of  the  Triune  glory  of  God,  I  offer  three 
hints. 

First,  Exercise  your  spirit  in  acts  of  Adoration. 
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"  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity."  Every 
time  you  set  yourself  to  contemplate  God,  every 
time  you  kueel  at  His  feet,  every  time  you  even 
reverently  say,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  As  it  tvas  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end,"  you  gain,  albeit  perhaps  unconsciously  at  the 
moment,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  Eternal,  Triune  Being. 

Secondly,  Submit  yourself  in  will  and  heart  to 
the  ordinances  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus.  As  God  Incar- 
nate JESUS  is  the  HEAD  of  the  Church,  His 
Mystical  Body,  of  which  we  are  members.  There- 
fore the  present  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  abiding 
in  the  Church,  is  to  glorify  Jesus.  "  He  shall  not 
speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
shall  he  speak."  "  He  shall  glorify  Me."  "  Lord, 
how  is  it,"  inquired  one  of  the  Apostles,  "  that 
Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world  %  Jesus  answered  and  said,  If  a  man  will 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  Oh  the  preciousness  of  the 
One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  MAN 
CHRIST  JESUS !  Look  then  unto  Jesus.  Realise 
your  union  with  Him.  Abide  in  Him.  Do  all  in 
His  Name.  Keep  His  words.  Honour  His  ordi- 
nances. Live  by  Him,  in  the  continual  communion 
of  His  Body  and  Blood.  No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  HIM. 

Lastly,  While  you  search  the  Word,  pray  for 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Inspirer 
of  the  Word  is  also  its  Interpreter.  He  of  whom 
Jesus  spake  when  He  said,  "He  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth,"  who  was  then  about  to  be  sent,  and 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  has 
come.  Grieve  Him  not.  Confess  the  sin  wherein 
we  all  lie  in  setting  Him  aside.  Pray  for  His 
Enlightenment.  Inquire  how  you  may  receive,  in 
fuller  measure,  His  anointing.  Yield  yourselves 
to  His  inspiration. 

Thus  shall  we  advance,  step  by  step,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  WHOM  to  know  is  LIFE 
EVERLASTING.     Amen. 

"  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pour  into  us  the  Holy  Spirit 
promised  by  the  Father,  that  He  may  give  us  life, 
and  teach  us  the  fulness  of  truth  in  the  mystery  of 
the  blessed  and  undivided  Trinity ;  that  our  salva- 
tion may  be  perfectly  accomplished  by  His  Gift, 
wherein  consists  the  perfection  of  all  virtue." 

Amen. 

Efje  Snofotirop. 

A  floweret,  waking,  pierced  the  wintry  ground, 
Baised  its  meek  head,  and  timid  looked  around  ; 
Alone  it  found  itself  amidst  the  snows, 
So  took  their  tint,  the  fairest  thing  that  Mows. 

A.  M.  B. 
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' '  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walfokd. 

PART  III. 

"  that's  the  sort  of  religion  for  me  !" 

[~  INDSAY  had  expected,  although  he  could  have 
■*-*  given  no  definite  reason  for  having  done  so, 
that  in  the  person  of  the  son  whom  the  father  still 
fondly  reverted  to  as  "  Dinah's,"  he  shoidd  have 
beheld  a  delicate,  mild-eyed  youth,  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  pensive  expression ;  he  had  conjured  up 
in  the  short  time  during  which  leisure  had  been 
afforded  for  the  process,  an  image  of  meek,  enduring 
woe,  or  if  this  is  too  strong  an  expression,  at  least 
of  a  silent  peacemaker,  to  whom  anything  would 
be  preferable  to  discord,  noise,  and  confusion. 

He  had,  we  repeat,  no  just  cause  for  such  antici- 
pations, and  certainly  the  din  of  welcome  offered  by 
the  youthful  half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  which 
was  manifestly  an  everyday  affair,  and  in  no  wise 
uncongenial  to  the  recipient's  taste,  might  have 
dispelled  the  illusion,  but  he  had  not  had  time  to 
reconstruct  his  phantom  ideal  ere  Jem  in  the  flesh 
stood  before  him.     And  such  a  Jem  he  was  ! 

Lindsay  had  risen  on  the  entrance  of  the  children 
with  their  leader ;  but  although  he  was  of  average 
height,  there  towered  over  his  head  the  straight- 
backed,  deep-chested,  brawny,  muscular  figure  of 
his  host's  firstborn.  A  voice,  not  too  low,  and  full 
of  tone  and  strength,  saluted  his  ear.  A  hand, 
whose  grip  was  that  of  a  giant,  enclosed  his  own. 

He  rubbed  his  orbs  of  vision  and  feebly  stared 
at  Jem. 

"  Ay,  look  at  him,  look  at  him  ;  he's  worth 
looking  at,  now,  isn't  he  1"  chuckled  Middlemass, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  exceeding  glee,  as  he 
marked  the  impression  made.  "  Keep  back, 
children,  and  let  your  brother  speak.  Does  not 
take  much  after  his  father,  eh,  Robert  ?  I  never 
could  come  my  six  feet,  even  with  my  boots  on,  but 
that  rascal  stands  it  in  his  stocking  soles  !  Hey, 
now,  you  monkeys  " — to  the  boys,  who  were  now 
alive  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  were  press- 
ing rudely  and  curiously  forward.  "  You,  Wat 
and  Davie,  what's  all  this  about  1  You  have  let 
me  be  in  the  house  long  enough,  and  never  come 
near  me  !  Here,  shake  hands  with  this  gentleman, 
and  then  clear  off.  And  put  her  down,  Jem,  put 
Jenny  down,  will  you  ?"  as  Jenny  now  clamorously 
persisted  in  putting  her  hands  over  her  brother's 
eyes,  and  preventing  his  seeing  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  "  Put  her  down,  man,  and  let  Mr. 
Lindsay  see  you,"  reiterated  Middlemass,  invol- 
untarily letting  slip  the  thought  which  was  upper- 
most in  his  heart  at  the  moment,  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  himself  pinioned  the  boys,  and  held  them  in  the 
background. 
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"  Come  to  me,"  said  a  feminine  voice  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  though  less  peremptorily  uttered,  the 
command  had  a  thrill  of  repressed  bitterness  in  its 
accents,  which  told  plainly  of  what  was  passing 
within.  "  Come  to  me.  Cannot  you  see  that  your 
father  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  you  just  now  ? 
I  would  uot  put  myself  where  my  presence  was  not 
required,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Neither  they  do,  poor  old  chaps,"  said  the  big 
brother,  pulling  towards  him  the  two  somewhat 
crushed  and  crestfallen  youngsters,  and  at  the  same 
time  politely  addressing  his  father's  guest.  "  It's 
not  that  they  mean  any  harm,  you  see,  sir  ;  they 
are  only  bits  of  bears.  Aren't  you,  you  Wat  and 
Davie  ?  They  have  got  no  manners  as  yet,  but 
they  are  going  to  begin  to  learn  them  straight  away 
at  a  charge  of  a  penny  a  head.  Now,  then," 
making  the  couple  of  rough,  untidy-looking  heads 
bob  merrily  towards  the  stranger,  and  restoring 
good  humour  all  around  by  the  contagion  of  his 
own  infectious  laugh. 

"  Ay,  they  are  a  couple  of  nice  young  scamps," 
allowed  Middlemass  himself,  with  something  more 
of  paternal  tolerance  in  his  air  than  he  had 
hitherto  evinced  for  the  pair,  who  were,  to  tell  the 
truth,  not  in  any  way  distinguished-looking  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  whose  appearance,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  rendered  almost  desperate  by  an 
afternoon's  skylarking  in  the  muddy  precincts,  and 
a  total  abstinence  from  soap  and  water  subsequently. 
"  They  are  a  brace  of  nice-looking  young  gentlemen 
to  come  into  a  drawing-room,  aren't  they,  Robert  ? 
Nice  clean  boots  for  their  mother's  new  carpet,  you 
see.  And  pretty  hands" — catching  hold  of  one 
which  was  trying  to  disappear  into  a  trouser- 
pocket — "  pretty  hands  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
door  !" 

"  They  had  no  business  to  come  down  at  all," 
said  Mrs.  Middlemass,  sharply.  "  I  never  saw  such 
a  mess  in  my  life.  Go  upstairs  at  once,  boys,  and 
don't  appear  again  till  you  are  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  Ay,  go  along,  and  I'll  come  to  you,"  whispered 
Jem.  "  Look  here,  put  yourselves  straight,  you 
know,"  nodding.  "  Look  sharp,  and  I'll  be  up  in 
five  minutes." 

"  All  right !"  said  Wat,  cheerfully.  "  Come  on, 
Davie,"  laying  hold  of  his  brother,  and  beginning 
to  move  off  at  once,  Davie  only  turning  round  to 
petition,  with  a  somewhat  rueful  and  anxious  eye, 
"  I  say,  you  won't  be  long,  then,  will  you,  Jem  ?" 

"  Never  do  you  mind  that.  That's  not  your 
look  out." 

It  was  their  father's  voice  which  spoke,  and  the 
result  was  an  immediate  halt,  and  the  probability 
of  an  altercation,  had  not  Jem  himself  interposed, 
with  a  low  aside  of,  "  Don't  bother  them,  father," 
first,  and  secondly  with  the  open,  "  Get  along,  I 
tell  you  it's  all  right,"  which  renewed  confidence, 
and  sent  the  pair  on  their  way  rejoicing;  while 
Lindsay,  no  less  content,  sat  a  silent  but  much 
interested  spectator  of  the  scene. 


','1  hardly  expected  you  home  to-night,  Jem," 
began  his  father,  presently.  "  I  had  fancied  you 
told  me  of  some  scientific  concern,  some  lecture  or 
meeting,  or  something  of  the  kind,  you  had  in  hand. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  about  it  just  lately,  but 
this  morning  there  was  a  talk  of  it,  was  there 
not?" 

"  Grayson  wanted  me  to  go,"  said  Jem. 

"  Ay,  that  was  it ;  he  was  in  the  office  asking 
after  you.     Well?" 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  home  instead." 

"You  did  not  consider  the  affair  worth  going 
to?" 

"Oh,  very  well  worth  going  to.  There  could 
not  be  a  better  man  for  the  post  than  the  one  they 
have  got.  But  I  thought  you  would  want  me, 
father,"  said  the  young  man,  simply,  "  and  besides 
it's  Saturday  night." 

"  Saturday  night  !  And  what  if  it  be  Saturday 
night  ?  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  think  it  right  to  go  to  a  sober,  respectable, 
astronomical  lecture  upon  a  Saturday  night !  Not 
go  to  hear  about  the  glorious  firmament  above,  the 
works  and  wonders  of  the  Almighty's  hand,  because 
the  next  day  is  the  Sabbath !  Come  now,  I  call 
that  carrying  things  too  far." 

"  Oh  you  mistook  me,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  that," 
replied  his  son.  "  It  was  only  that  I  thought  the 
girls  and  boys  would  be  expecting  me,  and  they 
would  have  made  a  to-do  if  they  had  had  it  all 
their  own  way." 

"They  would  that!" 

"And  as  Mr.  Lindsay  was  coming,"  said  Jem 
courteously,  "  I  knew  you  would  want  to  be  left 
in  peace  to  enjoy  his  company." 

"  So  that  was  it  ?  I  might  have  known  as 
much.  Thank  ye,  my  lad,"  rejoined  the  father 
with  a  hearty  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder.  "  That's 
the  sort  of  religion  for  me.  None  of  your  Puritani- 
cal straining  at  gnats,  and  pulling  down  of  mouths. 
Show  me  the  young  man  who  consults  his  parents' 
comfort,  and  makes  the  little  ones  happy,  and 
there,  I  say,  is  the  one  who  deserves  God's  blessing. 
Nay  now,  don't  turn  away,  don't  mind  Lindsay, 
he  knows  it's  only  my  way.  I  always  say  out  what 
I  feeL  William  Middlemass  never  was  a  hypocrite, 
whatever  else  he  might  be.  And  so,  eh— well — 
what  is  it?"  taking  notice  at  length  of  innumer- 
able small  endeavours  to  attract  his  attention 
which  he  had  hitherto  successfully  ignored. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Maggie  ?  There's  no  getting 
rid  of  the  bairns  !  I  thought  we  should  have  had 
a  chance  of  quiet  when  Wat  and  Davie  were 
disposed  of." 

"  You  are  keeping  Jem,"  said  Maggie,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Keeping  Jem,  am  I  ?  And  who  should  keep 
Jem  if  I  shouldn't,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  And  what 
have  you  to  do  with  Jem,  Miss  ?  He's  off  to  your 
brothers  when  he  has  done  with  me." 

"  But  we  are  going  too,"  replied  Maggie.     "  And 
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it's  getting  late  for  Jenny  to  be  up.      Please  let 
Jem  go,  father." 

"  Please  let  Jem  go,  father,"  — mimicking — "  well, 
let  him  go,  then.  There  will  be  no  rest  till  he 
does.  So,  Jenny,  still  here  1  How  have  you  kept 
quiet  all  this  time,  I  wonder  ?" 
There  was  a  general  titter. 
"  I'll  tell  you  why,"  whispered  the  next  sister, 
laughing  roguishly,  and  looking  at  the  now  bashful 
and  anxious  Jenny  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye  as  she 
spoke.  "I'll  tell  you  why,  father.  She's  afraid 
she'll  be  sent  to  bed  if  she  makes  a  noise  !  It's 
tub-night,  but  nurse  lets  her  sit  up  a  little,  because 
of  the  class." 

"  Class,  eh  ?     Oh,  I  know.     That  is  what  the 

hymn  was  for  1     And  so  Jenny  is  in  the  class  too  ? " 

"  She   can't   stay   up   for   it   to  -  night,"   Mrs. 

Middlemass  was  beginning  hastily,  but  she  was 

interrupted. 

"0  Mama,  she'll  cry,"  warned  two  of  the 
sisters,  with  simultaneous  horror,  for  indeed  the 
symptoms  were  imminent.  "  She'll  cry  ever  so," 
added  one,  emphatically.     "  She  has  been  learning 

her  hymn  so  hard,  and " 

"  And  she  shall  say  it  too,"  asserted  Middlemass 
in  the  "  I  will  be  master  in  my  own  house  "  tone, 
which  no  prudent  wife  ever  disputes ;  "  she  shall 
not  be  balked  of  her  reward  after  she  has  tried  to 
earn  it.  Run  away,  little  lass  ;  stretch  the  leggies, 
and  see  how  fast  they'll  carry  you  upstairs." 

"  Shoo  !  fly  !"  added  Jem,  pursuant,  and  in  a 
trice  the  room  was  cleared. 

There  was  no  need  for  Middlemass  to  ask  his 
friend  what  he  thought.  He  could  interpret  with- 
out difficulty  the  smile  on  Lindsay's  cheek,  and 
the  light  in  his  eye,  and,  gratified  that  at  least 
from  one  quarter  so  favourable  an  impression  had 
been  made,  he  now  gave  himself  up  to  hospitable 
cares  with  more  zeal  and  zest  than  he  had  thought 
it  possible  he  could  have  done,  when  first  informed 
of  the  inopportune  arrival. 

Smaller  matters  also  contributed  now  to  make 
all  go  smoothly. 

It  appeared  that  the  tardy  butcher  had  not  left 
them  in  the  lurch  after  all,  and  that  his  arrival 
had  certainly  been  "better  late  than  never,"  for 
though  severe  misapprehensions  had  been  enter- 
tained, no  real  harm  had  been  done. 

He  had  brought  the  cutlets  for  the  side  dish, 
and  the  proper  joint  for  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
Mrs.  Middlemass  would  not  be  under  the  necessity 
she  had  dreaded  of  changing  the  seven  o'clock 
dinner,  on  which  much  of  her  pretension  to  gentility 
rested,  into  a  miserable  makeshift  tea  with  roast 
fowls.  With  suitable  top  and  bottom  dishes,  with 
soup,  and  an  entre'e  of  cutlets,  she  felt  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  could  do  without  fish,  and  she  had  accord- 
ingly arranged  all  to  her  satisfaction  when  she 
came  down  the  second  time,  and  had  been  prepared 
for  benignity  and  affability,  when  unluckily  the 
scrap  of  her  husband's  conversation  which  her  ear 


had  caught   on   entering  the  room    had  put   all 
wrong  again. 

A  few  words  had  brought  back  all  black 
surmises. 

She  had  distinctly  heard  the  expression,  "  eldest 
son  ;"  and  the  "  share  and  share  alike,"  which,  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  the  final  "but  Jem," 
had  seemed  to  make  all  clear  to  suspicion  already 
on  the  alert.  "  Share  and  share  alike  "  alluded  to 
the  younger  boys,  her  boys ;  and  "  but  Jem," 
pointed  to  exception  in  the  case  of  Dinah's  son. 

It  was  ominously  conclusive — or  so  the  poor 
woman  thought, — and  the  idea  that  such  sinister 
designs  had  been  already  confided  to  Lindsay — to 
Lindsay,  who  only  one  short  hour  before  had  been 
nothing  to  her  husband,  and  whose  untoward 
appearance  at  Laurel  Orove  he  had  even  joined 
her  in  deploring — the  thought  of  this,  joined  to 
the  impossibility  of  giving  it  vent,  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  knitted  brow,  and  was,  perhaps,  some 
excuse  for  it,  on  the  evening  in  question. 

She  could  not  have  made  herself  agreeable  to 
save  her  life. 

She  possessed  neither  the  nobility  of  soul  to 
have  risen  above  her  grievance,  nor  the  advantages 
of  good  breeding,  which  would  have  enabled  her  to 
conceal  it. 

She  sat  and  fretted ;  and  Lindsay  thought  he 
had  never  seen  so  forbidding  a  countenance. 

On  the  lady's  husband,  however,  the  effect  was 
not  so  serious  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Apparently  Middlemass  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
letting  his  wife  alone  when  in  such  a  mood,  and 
now  found  himself  able  to  take  it  philosophically, 
and  not  permit  his  good  appetite  and  digestion  to 
be  disturbed  in  consequence.  In  spite  of  cold 
silence  or  snappish  rejoinders,  he  partook  with 
equanimity  of  an  excellent  dinner,  and  enjoyed  his 
easy  chair  and  sociable  evening  afterwards;  and 
by  the  next  day  the  aspect  of  the  hostess  was  less 
sullen,  and  her  tongue  was  more  loquacious.  It 
is  possible  she  had  had  her  say  out,  and  with  satis- 
factory results.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if  she  took 
some  pains  to  make  amends  for  former  delinquencies 
towards  her  guest ;  whilst  sundry  attentions  were 
also  rendered  to  Middlemass  himself,  which  were 
not  lost  on  Lindsay.  He  beheld  her  now  in  her 
normal  state,  not  wholly  selfish,  nor  wantonly  mis- 
chievous— not  wanting  in  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence, provided  the  right  spring  were  touched — but 
with  an  ill-regulated,  undisciplined  mind,  and  with- 
out the  support  of  good  humour  to  carry  off  mani- 
fold infirmities. 

It  was  not  from  her,  Lindsay  saw,  that  William 
must  ever  expect  guidance  or  counsel  in  the  tangled 
web  of  life. 

Should  he,  by  God's  mercy,  late  though  it  was, 
even  now  set  out  on  a  heavenward  pilgrimage, 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  he  must  set  forth 
alone,  and,  at  best,  be  but  followed  by  one  who 
should  have  been  a  helpmeet ;  and  though  further 
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acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Middleinass  certainly 
showed  her  to  better  advantage  than  the  first 
interview  had  done,  and  though  she  was  rather  at 
her  best  on  Sundays,  when  her  table,  her  equipage, 
her  dress,  and  her  family,  were  all  to  her  mind : 
still,  Lindsay  could  perceive,  and  had  already  per- 
ceived, enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house  he  must  alone  look,  humanly 
speaking,  for  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
father. 

The  more  youthful  members  of  the  family  were 
not,  so  far  as  he  could  discover,  above  the  average 
run  of  boys  and  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Nora, 
who  came  next  in  age  to  Davie,  and  who  appeared 
to  have  a  character  of  her  own.  This,  although  it 
manifested  itself  principally  in  reproofs  of  the 
younger  ones,  and  smart  corrections  of  any  mis- 
statements— or  what  she  fancied  mis-statements — 
made  by  her  elders,  was  still  metal  that  might  be 
moulded  into  more  attractive  form.  What  Nora 
said  was  usually  shrewd,  and  sometimes  true — only 
it  was  not  her  place  to  say  it.  Lindsay,  however, 
observed  the  girl,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing her  out  when  no  one  but  her  eldest  brother 
was  by. 

He  and  Nora  were  examining  the  gift  which  had 
been  brought  her  on  the  previous  evening,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  nature — it  turned  out  to  be  the 
first  Book  of  Euclid — excited  the  curiosity  of  their 
father's  friend. 

"  She  has  a  turn  for  mathematics,"  explained 
Jem,  "  and  I  have  promised  to  take  her  in  hand." 

"  And  do  you  really  care  for  a  dry  book  like 
this,  full  of  nothing  but  bits  of  lines,  and  circles, 
and  A's  and  B's  and  O's  V  said  Lindsay  to  try  the 
little  girl.  "  That's  a  queer  taste,  Nora.  When 
I  was  thirteen  I  liked  a  good,  old-fashioned  story- 
book  " 

Nora  laughed. 

"  Oh,  we  have  story-books  for  the  children,  sir," 
interposed  Jem  quickly.  "  Nora  is  getting  on  to 
be  a  woman,  and  wants  to  know  about  things. 
Just  put  it  away  for  to-day,  and  we'll  set  to  work 
in  style  to-morrow,  Nora ;"  then,  as  his  sister 
moved  off,  he  turned  to  Lindsay  with,  "  You  see, 
sir,  that's  the  way  to  take  her.  She's  a  dear,  good 
girl  in  her  way,  but  she  is  not  quite  so  easily  man- 
aged as  the  rest  of  them ;  and,  of  all  things,  she 

dislikes  to  be  treated  like  a  child.    Her  mother " 

he  paused. 

"  Can't  understand  that,  I  daresay,"  said  Lind- 
say, comprehending  what  was  meant. 

"  That's  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  kindly  not 
take  any  notice.  The  poor  girl  does  so  dislike  to 
be  noticed." 

Lindsay  promised,  aware  to  what  allusion  was 
implied ;  Nora  had,  according  to  her  mother,  been 
very  naughty  indeed  the  night  before,  on  being 
sent  to  bed  before  what  she  reckoned  was  her 
rightful  hour.  She  had  argued  the  point,  and  had 
proved  it  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  amuse- 


ment of  her  father ;  but  no  effect  had  been  made 
on  Mrs.  Middlemass,  who  had  not  cared  whether 
she  was  right  or  wrong,  but  had  simply  exercised 
her  authority  and  insisted  on  obedience. 

It  was  plain  that  such  a  course  was  not  usual, 
and  that  submission  was  only  exacted  by  fits  and 
starts — -for  the  rebel,  stubborn  to  the  last,  could 
scarce  be  brought  to  give  in  even  when  hope  had 
fled,  and  on  going  out  had  slammed  the  door.  She 
had  been  brought  back  and  made  to  shut  it  pro- 
perly. 

The  scene  had  been  painful,  and  Lindsay,  however 
much  he  might  feel  that  the  sobbing,  indignant  girl 
was  to  blame,  still  suffered  for  her  in  her  disgrace. 
The  look  of  love,  of  almost  passionate  adherence 
and  devotion,  which  she  cast  upon  her  half-brother 
as  she  hastened  now  to  execute  his  wish,  and  then 
returned  eagerly  to  his  side,  told  its  own  tale,  was 
a  key  to  the  warm  heart  within — and  their  visitor, 
as  he  saw  the  two  presently  intent  upon  a  folio  of 
somewhat  intellectual  sermons — Nora's  arm  round 
Jem's  neck,  and  his  enclosing  her  waist — felt  the 
immediate  conviction  that  the  volume  had  been 
chosen  oecause  the  youthful  reader  would  like  to 
know  that  it  was  not  above  her  capacity — not  a 
mere  child's  book — and  saw  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice. 

All  through  the  day  Jem's  quiet  influence  was 
felt. 

He  it  was  who  took  the  lads  for  their  Sunday 
afternoon's  walk,  and  brought  them  in  orderly  and 
cheerful  at  tea-time — he  who  amused  the  young 
ones  in  the  dusk  with  stories  and  singing  till  Jenny 
fell  asleep  on  his  knee  —  he  who  got  his  father 
roused  up  from  his  nap  to  attend  an  evening  service 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  church  close  by,  and 
which,  being  a  special  one,  he  artfully  insisted  was 
sure  to  be  specially  interesting — and  he  who  per- 
suaded even  his  wavering  step-mother  to  be  of  the 
party,  by  insuring  her  against  all  chance  of  rain  to 
spoil  her  velvet  bonnet,  and  promising  that  by  the 
aid  of  his  lantern  she  would  step  unspotted  over 
both  the  muddy  crossings. 

Lindsay  heard  him  pleading  for  two  of  the  maids 
to  go,  provided  they  kept  close  behind  their  mistress 
— and  he  prevailed  even  in  that. 

With  delight  the  older  Christian  beheld  and 
marked  it  all.  His  heart  swelled  with  emotion. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though,  throughout  the  day, 
he  could  almost  hear  the  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  of  an  approving  Master. 


©f  Uie. 

iii.  how  shall  we  take  its  gkeat 
Characteristic  ? 

TO  begin  with,  Seriously.     Seriously ;  and  quite 
resolutely. 
It  will  not  do,  to  let  ourselves  slide.     It  will  not 
do,  to  fretfully  moan  that  our  temper  is  getting 
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spoiled,  our  views  jaundiced,  our  whole  nature 
soured  :  to  declare  that  we  were  far  more  amiable, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  trustful,  ten  years  ago ;  but  that 
our  burden  has  been  too  heavy  for  us.  It  will  not 
do,  to  take  for  granted,  in  a  vague  general  way, 
that  all  this  moral  and  spiritual  deterioration,  all 
this  sorrowfid  coming  downhill,  is  somebody  else's 
fault,  or  is  nobody's  fault,  or  comes  of  circumstances 
and  surroundings.  No  doubt,  if  you,  toiling,  anxious 
man,  had  been  given  a  more  managing  wife :  If 
you,  diligent  housewife,  had  been  given  an  energetic 
helpful  husband  :  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to 
be  good,  or  to  seem  good,  than  it  is  now.  More  of 
this  by  and  by.  But  we  must  not  just  yield  to 
the  evil  tendencies  and  influences  of  our  worldly 
condition.  Put  this  in  other  words,  and  it  turns 
to  a  truism.  We  •must  resist  temptation,  and  not  yield 
to  it,  I  have  known  good  folk  who,  as  concerns 
their  worldly  lot  and  its  trials  of  temper  and  heart, 
seemed  to  have  utterly  forgot  this  primary  truth. 
If  you  go  where  temptation  pushes  you,  there  is  no 
doubt  where  you  will  go.  You  will  go  downhill 
You  will  go  to  the  Bad,  in  temper,  in  character,  in 
mood.  You  will  always  grow  more  disagreeable, 
and  more  unhappy.  I  use  worldly  words,  of  pur- 
pose :  they  express  the  fact.  But  it  is  just  as  sober 
fact  I  express,  when  I  say  in  other  words,  You  will 
always  be  getting  farther  from  Christ.  Now  this  con- 
cerns every  mortal  who  will  ever  read  this  page ; 
and  me  who  write  it.  Don't  fancy  that  I  am 
writing  for  outside  sinners,  worse  than  myself.  "We 
are  going  to  try,  please  God,  to  help  each  other. 
We  all  need  it  sorely.     Sorely. 

"We  must  fight  the  Natural  Tendency  of  Worry. 
We  must  resist  Worry :  not  its  coming  (it  is  sure 
to  come),  but  what  it  tends  to  make  us  when  it 
comes.  We  must  circumvent  it,  and  counterwork 
it,  wisely.  There  are  two  ways  of  resisting  any 
influence  or  pressure  upon  us.  One  is,  to  go  straight 
against  it.  The  other  is,  to  turn  its  flank,  to 
counterwork  it.  You  know  the  different  ways  in 
which  a  steam-ship  and  a  sailing-ship  vanquish  a 
contrary  wind.  The  steam-ship  goes  right  up 
against  the  contrary  wind  :  defies  it.  The  sailing- 
ship  sets  her  sail  3  so  skilfully,  and  tacks  so  skilfully, 
that  she  makes  the  contrary  wind  (in  the  long  run) 
bear  her  in  just  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  wind  was  pushing  her.  Now,  worry  is 
(morally)  a  contrary  wind.  Now  and  then,  we 
may  be  enabled  bravely  to  make  head  againjt  it. 
More  frequently,  by  skilful  management,  and  by 
God's  grace,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  worry 
give  us  spiritual  help :  beat  up  against  it  by  tack- 
ing :  get  an  influence,  naturally  pushing  us  away 
from  Christ,  into  a  cold  region  of  discontent,  fret- 
fulness,  and  all  evil  tempers,  to  drive  us  nearer  to 
Christ,  into  a  region  of  humbleness,  resignation, 
weanedness  from  this  world,  kindly  sympathy. 
Ay,  by  the  help  of  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  and  by 
continual  watching  and  managing,  and  putting  our 
moral  nature  on  the  stretch ;  finally,  let  it  be  said, 


by  continual  prayer :  we  shall  turn  Worry  into  a 
Means  of  Grace.  And  grander  thing  never  was  done 
by  poor  human  being.  It  is  terribly  difficult. 
But  it  can  be  done.  I  have  known  people,  men 
and  women,  who  had  done  it.  And  I  thought  of 
more  than  conquerors !  For  the  sublime  words  of 
our  English  New  Testament  were  literally  true.  I 
know  the  Greek,  small  scholar,  and  what  has  been 
said  of  it.  But  I  will  not  give  up  the  translation 
as  it  stands. 

"  If  we  are  not  spiritually  to  deteriorate,  between 
each  Communion,  probably  each  month,  we  must 
quite  resolutely  take  Worry  in  hand.  And  my  next 
step  is  to  ask,  How?" 

My  last  little  essay  closed  with  these  words. 

Now,  if  we  are  really  anxious,  for  our  own  prac- 
tical guidance,  to  get  an  answer  to  a  question,  it  is 
very  discouraging  if  the  answer  proves  w/  long, 
and  very  roundabout ;  and  if  (in  fact)  ve  get  no 
direct  answer  to  the  question  at  all.  That  shall 
not  happen  here,  be  sure.  Therefore,  though  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  before  I  am  done,  concern- 
ing the  Christian  treatment  of  wony ;  and  though 
I  cannot  say  it  all  very  shortly  and  don't  want  to 
do  so ;  yet  (all  the  more  because  these  chapters 
must  be  short  through  the  exigencies  of  this 
little  Magazine)  I  wish  to  give  you  at  once  a 
brief  view  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  at  greater 
length.  I  will  show  you  the  line  of  country  over 
which  I  hope  to  take  you,  by  and  by,  in  leisurely 
saunter,  but  seriously  too.  Serious  need  not  mean 
dull. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  take  Worry  in  hand  1 

I.  Reason  with  Worry.  When  some  vexatious 
thing  happens,  try  to  get  it  in  the  right  point  of 
view.  Then  you  may  see  that  you  have  less  reason 
to  complain  than  you  had  fancied :  perhaps  that 
you  have  no  reason  at  all.  There  is  a  way  of  put- 
ting things,  which  makes  them  look  quite  different. 
There  was  a  man,  eminent  in  his  vocation,  who, 
through  that  which  we  call  Ill-Luck  (there  is  no 
such  thing)  failed  to  obtain  its  rewards.  God  kept 
him  back  from  honour.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
turned  his  head.  When  an  unwise  friend  once 
lamented  to  him  that  he  had  not  been  so  successful 
as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  though  he  had  deserved 
success  far  more,  he  said,  good-naturedly,  "Well,  I 
would  rather  people  should  wonder  why  I  did  not 
get  that  little  decoration  than  why  I  did."  Another 
man  in  the  same  vocation,  with  much  less  reason 
to  complain,  went  about  bitterly  bewailing  his  ill- 
luck,  and  severely  commenting  on  the  deficiencies 
of  luckier  men.  I  never  spoke  to  that  man  but 
once ;  yet  on  that  solitary  occasion  he  did  all  that 
to  me.  If  you  could,  by  remotest  possibility, 
imagine  who  he  was,  and  where  he  was  placed,  I 
should  not  say  this.  If  any  reader  fancies  he 
knows  what  I  am  referring  to,  I  tell  him  he  is 
mistaken.  But  you  see  what  I  mean  by  Reasoning 
with  Worry.  Talk  with  some  folk,  and  you  find 
they  have  got  all  their  little  troubles  in  the  aspect 
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in  which  they  look  ugliest :  like  one  of  those  gutta- 
percha faces  which  were  common  a  few  years  since 
squeezed  into  its  most  hideous  grin.  It  may  take 
time  to  get  a  worry  in  the  right  and  healthy  aspect. 
You  may  have  a  sleepless  night :  a  fractious  fore- 
noon. Twenty-four  hours :  three  days :  a  week 
even.  And  for  any  sake  dou't  go  brooding  upon  it 
till  you  make  it  worse.  Reason  with  it  to  the  end 
of  making  it  look  better ;  not  worse. 

IL  Work  against  Worry.  I  mean,  keep  yourself 
healthily  busy  at  worthy  work.  Many  folk  are 
more  worried  than  they  need  be,  because  they  are 
Idle.  They  have  too  much  time  to  think  of  little 
things  better  forgot.  Luther  was  a  man  easily 
worried.  Be  sure,  he  was  very  much  worried  about 
something  when  he  said,  "  I  rush  out  among  my 
pigs,  rather  than  sit  still."  And  you  will  pardon 
the  homeliness  of  the  Spanish  proverb  for  the  sake 
of  its  practical  good  sense,  and  for  the  help  it  will 
give  you  :  "  The  dog  that  is  hunting  does  not  feel 
the  insects."  He  has  something  else  to  think  of. 
His  attention  is  diverted.  So  be  it  with  you,  good 
friend,  who  have  your  cares.  Don't  sit  and  brood 
over  them.  Go  and  work  hard.  It  will  be  against 
the  grain  to  begin :  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
you  will  be  in  full  train  :  and  little  irritations 
mainly  forgot. 

III.  See  carefully  to  your  bodily  health.  Not  of 
expediency,  but  as  matter  of  Christian  duty.  You 
are  just  as  much  bound  to  make  the  best  of  your 
health,  as  of  any  other  talent  God  has  given  you. 
We  are  done  with  that  old  idiotcy,  that  you  could 
help  the  soul  by  harming  the  body.  Of  course, 
rigorous  Temperance  in  all  things  is,  when  you 
have  reached  middle  age,  the  great  secret  of  bodily 
health.  Specially  beware  of  all  those  things  (men 
call  them  Stimulants)  which  lift  you  up  for  a 
little  and  then  drop  you  a  good  deal  lower  than 
they  found  you.  Dyspepsia  and  nerve-weariness 
make  little  worries  lie  heavy,  which  when  in  good 
health  you  would  put  aside  with  a  smile.  A  great 
secret  of  cheerfulness,  amiability,  goodness,  is  health. 
High  health  has  been  able  to  keep  very  bad  folk 
cheerful.  The  Borgias  were  an  infamous  crew. 
But  they  enjoyed  such  magnificent  health,  that 
they  were  always  cheerful  and  good-natured.  More 
was  the  pity.  For  sometimes  really  good  people, 
in  miserable  health,  are  very  fractious  and  dis- 
agreeable. One  has  known  an  eminent  theologian, 
a  sincere  good  man,  who  in  his  household  was  as 
a  sort  of  negative  Sun,  diffusing  darkness  instead 
of  light. 

IV.  Pray  over  Worry.  This  habitually.  After 
all,  Worry  is  the  great  discipline  which  is  forming 
your  character.  It  is  making  you,  here,  what  you 
are  like  to  be  for  ever.  And  I  suppose  you  believe 
we  are  in  God's  School.  "  It  is  all  Education, 
it  is  not  Punkhment :"  one  of  the  saintliest  of  men 
said  that  to  me  of  all  worldly  troubles,  greater  and 
less.  But  it  depends  on  how  we  take  them.  And 
we  are  not  able,  without  help,  to  take  them  rightly. 


Now,  let  us  take  all  our  worries  to  Christ.  It  will 
make  Prayer  a  very  real  and  continual  thing,  if  we 
pray  for  the  things  we  really  want :  if  we  tell  our 
Saviour  (Who  knows  already)  what  is  really  in  our 
heart,  not  what  we  think  ought  to  be.  Get  rid 
of  the  heathenish  notion,  that  there  are  troubles, 
and  temptations,  too  little  to  trouble  Christ  with. 
Anything  that  is  big  enough  to  interest  you,  will 
interest  Him.  Of  course,  there  are  things  to  be 
kept  for  the  closet,  alone  with  Him.  We  should 
not  like  anybody,  but  Him,  to  know  what  little 
things  worry  us :  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
thinking  of,  and  anxious  about,  many  times.  But 
we  have  no  secrets  from  Him.  And  if  we  go  and 
tell  Him  all  that  is  in  our  heart  (the  telling  of  it 
may  often  be  that  which  we  call  Confession  of 
Sinfulness  or  Weakness) :  and  ask  Him  to  pity  us, 
strengthen  us,  advise  us,  see  us  through  it  all,  give 
us  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  it  do  us  good  and  not 
harm  :  I  would  much  sooner  believe  that  Black  is 
White  than  that  He  would  send  us  away  none  the 
better.  That  is,  in  His  own  time.  "  It  may  not 
be  my  time  :  it  may  not  be  thy  time  :  But  yet  in 
His  own  time  :  the  Lord  will  provide."  So  much 
is  sure.  There  is  much  to  be  said  here ;  but  not 
now.     For  we  must  cease.     One  word  yet : 

V.  Bear  Worry.    Bear  it  patiently.    Ask  help  to 
bear  it  patiently.    You  know  how  often  people  try  to 
say  something  with  a  smile,  that  comes  from  a  bleed- 
ing heart.    So  it  was  that  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  to 
a  dear  friend  of  the  trials  of  his  lot.    "  It's  all  Toko," 
he  said,  "  and  you'll  not  be  good  for  much  without 
Toko."   Toko  is  a  school-boy  term,  extremely  fami- 
liar south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
Disciplinary  Suffering.    In  graver  words,  St.  Paul 
had  said  just  the  same  thing  :  "  We  must  through 
much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Ay  me  !    Young  preachers  write  on  that  text,  little 
knowing  the  awful  thing  they  are  writing  about. 
Now,  you  must  bear  worry  as  long  as  God  thinks 
right :  you  must  dree  your  weird.     Don't  fancy  you 
will  certainly  get  rid  of  it  by  prayer.     You  may  : 
but  likelier,  you  will  get  the  good  of  it.     It  will 
stay  :  and  be  very  trying  :  but  it  will  do  you  good 
if  you  struggle  hard  and  pray  often.     God  will  no 
more  take  away  mental  pain  because  you  ask  Him, 
than  He  will  take  away  bodily  pain.     I  know 
(God  be  thanked)  mental  pain  is  such  in  its  nature, 
that  at  the  throne  of  grace,  casting  yourself  on  God 
with  the  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua,  the  burden  may  quite 
fall  off ;  while  the  Fever  or  the  Inflammation  which 
has  the  body  in  its  gripe  must  run  its  course,  for 
all  prayer.     We  do  not  look  for  physical  miracles 
now.     But  do  not  be  surprised  if  God  lets  you 
bear  the  pain  of  Worry  for  a  while  :  a  long  while. 
Thus,  reader,  you  have,  shortly,  what  I  desire 
to  say.     But  abridgments  lose  a  great  deal.     And 
though  the  exigencies  of  the  fashion  in  which  I 
speak  to  you  make  me  give  you  this,  I  want  your 
company  a  good  while  longer. 

A  K.  H.  B. 
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Bj  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  Wlrittinghame. 

III.— The  Poem. 

rpHE  poem  so  well  known  as  the  "  Cottar's  Satur- 
-*-  day  Night "  is  a  picture  drawn  from  Scottish 
life  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  describes  the  last 
evening  of  the  week,  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  in  the 
house  of  a  worthy  labouring  man  of  the  time  of 
Burns.  How  he  came  to  make  this  the  subject 
of  a  poem  we  are  told  by  his  brother  Gilbert. 
"  Robert,"  he  says,  "  had  frequently  remarked  to 
me  that  he  thought  there  was  something  peculiarly 
venerable  in  the  phrase,  '  Let  us  worship  God,'  used 
by  a  decent  sober  head  of  a  family  introducing 
family  worship.  To  this  sentiment  of  the  author 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  'Cottar's  Saturday 
Night.'"  It  was  not  then  so  much  that  he  chose 
the  subject  as  that  it  took  hold  of  him.  The 
"  venerableness  "  he  felt  in  the  call  to  worship,  and 
the  scene  by  the  humble  fireside,  urged  him  to  give 
it  expression,  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  written 
in  order  that  this  central  scene  may  be  viewed  in 
its  proper  setting,  surrounded  by  the  family  life  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  He  composed  it  in  the 
end  of  1785,  when  he  was  still  quite  an  unknown 
man,  probably  while  the  November  winds  were 
blowing  round  him  in  the  field  as  he  ploughed  for 
winter  wheat  on  the  farm  of  Mossgiel.  His  habit 
was  to  make  his  verses  at  the  plough,  and  afterwards 
write  them  out  at  the  window-shelf  of  the  little 
garret  bedroom  which  he  and  his  brother  occupied, 
and  in  this  winter  I  have  mentioned  were  put  on 
paper  poems  which  are  the  nucleus  of  his  fame.  I 
shall  suppose  my  readers  and  myself  to  be  perusing 
the  poem  together.  Before  or  after  each  stanza 
(or  verse)  I  shall  put  some  comment — hardly  of  a 
literary  kind,  but  such  as  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  us  linger  in  thought  over  the  poem,  and 
giving  time  for  its  successive  scenes  and  the  whole 
fashion  of  life  it  describes  to  make  their  due  impres- 
sion on  our  minds.  The  interest  of  the  poem  is 
even  more  historical  than  literary.  We  study  it 
not  as  a  fine  ideal  imagined  by  the  poet,  but  as  a 
faithful  description,  given  with  a  poet's  insight,  of 
a  real  manner  of  life  that  commands  our  respect, 
and  has  a  right  to  our  interest  as  belonging  ex- 
pressly to  the  soil  of  Scotland. 

The  first  verse  I  omit  here.  It  is  a  dedication 
to  a  friend  afterwards  prefixed,  which  would  have 
been  better  kept  by  itself,  so  as  to  leave  the  poem 
with  the  decided  opening  which  it  originally  had. 
In  this  he  carries  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
familiar  rustic  sights  and  sounds  of  a  November 
nightfall  He  chooses  this  wintry  time,  "  the  dark 
hollow  of  the  year,"  because  it  is  the  time  when 
the  domestic  life  he  is  to  describe  is  at  its  fullest, 
and  because  the  gloom  out  of  doors  well  prepares 


the  reader  to  relish  the  fireside  brightness  that  is 
to  come.  If  we  were  to  give  the  verse  a  title,  it 
might  be  this— The  Chill  and  Toil  of  the  Outside 
World. 

' '  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ; 
The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close  ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  ; 
The  toil-worn  cottar  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward 
bend." 

Before  the  next  verse  I  may  remind  my  readers 
of  the  great  ash  tree  or  oak  they  have  often  liked 
to  see  beside  a  cottage,  sometimes  such  trees  re- 
maining long  after  every  vestige  is  gone  of  the  cot- 
tage itself;  as  Robert  Nicoll  says, 

' '  Ae  aik  tree,  or  maybe  twa, 
Amang  the  wavin'  corn, 
Is  a'  the  mark  that  time  has  left 
0'  the  toon  where  I  was  born." 

The  verse  that  follows  might  be  entitled,  The 
Welcome  Home  and  its  Magical  Power. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
The  expectant  wee  things  toddlin'  stacher  through, 

To  meet  their  dad  wi'  flichterin  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinking  boimily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil." 

Already,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  versAjs  which, 
as  Burns  himself  confesses,  "  made  him  greet  whiles, 
when  he  was  at  the  writing  of  it."  I  read  once 
that  in  some  mining  districts  in  England  the  first 
thing  a  man  would  probably  do  on  coming  from  his 
work  would  be  to  caress  his  dog,  the  next  to  curse 
his  wife.  What  a  contrast  between  such  a  meeting 
and  the  one  described  above  !  What  a  distance  in 
rank  between  these  two  families,  a  distance  not 
made  by  wealth,  but  by  character  and  self-control. 
What  this  man  is  in  habit  and  temper  we  guess 
already  from  his  children's  gleeful  rush  to  meet 
him.  And  the  wife,  on  her  part,  does  not  meet 
her  husband  with  a  pouring  out  of  troubles  and 
vexations.  She  has  swept  away  the  dust,  and 
banished  the  darkness,  not  only  from  her  dwelling 
but  from  her  heart  and  countenance.  And  this 
smile  of  wife  and  joy  of  children  do  for  the  man 
what  great  wealth  fails  in  thousands  of  homes  to 
do — it  utterly  banishes  the  cares.  Such  powers 
belong  to  God's  high  ordinance  of  family  life  when 
it  is  rightly  used. 

Next,  in  the  verses  that  follow  we  see  the  family 
gathering  completed,  and  how  they  spend  the 
evening  together : — 

"  Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin'  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin' 
A  canny  errand  to  a  neibor  town  : 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
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In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparklin'  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposit  her  sair  won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

"  With  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
And  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers  : 
The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears  ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years  ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mither,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new — 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due." 

Let  lis  note  what  are  the  features  of  this  family 
life  which  Burns  would  have  us  admire.  Let  us 
see  what  things  he  selects  to  dwell  on. 

First,  there  is  industry.  All  are  doing  some 
useful  work.  Some  people  are  ashamed  of  work, 
ashamed  to  be  caught  doing  anything  but  what  is 
trifling.  They  think  it  fine,  and  a  gentleman's  or 
lady's  privilege,  to  be  idle.  It  is  no  privilege  or 
honour,  and  it  is  no  man's  right  to  be  idle.  A 
man  of  wealth  may  have  it  in  his  power  more  freely 
to  choose  what  he  will  work  at  or  study,  and  to 
time  his  work  according  to  his  liking  :  but  it  is  a 
dishonour  to  be  idle.  The  world  has  been  likened, 
with  grim  expressiveness,  to  a  great  hand-barrow, 
with  a  handle  at  it  for  every  one,  and  needing  every 
one  for  the  lift ;  but  some,  instead  of  taking  their 
handle  heartily,  even  throw  themselves  on  the 
barrow,  and  add  to  the  weight  which  the  others 
have  to  carry.  There  is  no  honour  in  that.  So 
Burns,  in  describing  a  family  which  he  wishes,  in 
spite  of  its  lowliness  of  rank,  to  invest  with  all 
dignity,  is  careful  to  picture  every  one  at  some 
useful  work.  Even  the  younger,  too  young  to  herd, 
"  tentie  rin  a  canny  errand  to  a  neibor  town."  His 
picture  here  reminds  me  of  words  in  which  a  great 
Englishman's  home  was  described  by  one  who  had 
visited  it — "  a  temple  of  industrious  peace." 

See  next,  in  his  picture,  mutual  affection.  See 
it  in  the  "spiering"  when  they  meet.  See  it  in 
the  daughter  who  is  at  service  putting  her  wages 
into  her  mother's  hand  to  lighten  some  cost  that 
had  been  hard  to  meet.  See  it  almost  more  in 
their  spending  the  evening  together,  happiest  in 
this,  and  their  pleasure  not  in  the  "uncos"  (news) 
they  tell  one  another  so  much  as  in  seeing  one 
another's  faces,  hearing  one  another's  voices,  and 
watching  their  mother's  busy  needle  and  shears. 

Notice,  also,  in  this  family,  a  virtue  of  a  humbler 
kind,  which  we  cannot  quite  omit,  as  several  times 
in  the  poem  Burns  brings  it  in — the  virtue  of  thrift. 
He  brings  it  in,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  worthy  families  of  that  time,  and  because 
it  was  no  mean  or  sordid  thing,  but  part  of  that 
battle  against  straitened  means  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish people  have  so  often  been  honourably  victorious. 
I  have  wondered  to  myself  how  much  has  been 
effected  in  our  country  by  one  happy  touch  in  the 
verse  above,  how  many  a  saving  people  have  been 
merry  over,  instead  of  sad,  as  they  recollected  the 
words — 


"  The  mither,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new." 

Another  feature  still  in  this  family  life  is  given 
in  the  verse  we  come  to  next,  namely,  righteousness. 
We  begin  now  to  find  how  well  this  father  fills  a 
father's  place.  He  is  not  stern — so  far  from  this, 
that  his  children  have  felt  his  presence  no  restraint 
on  their  happiness,  and  have  been  merry  with  him. 
But  see  in  this  next  verse  how  seriously  and  ex- 
pressly he  counsels  them.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  verse  he  speaks  of  their  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  He  calls  this  their  "  duty,"  and  I  have  a 
liking  for  the  word,  because  it  belongs  to  that 
reserve  which  is  characteristic  of  us  in  Scotland. 
Especially  in  religion  more  is  meant  by  a  Scotsman 
than  is  said.  It  is  part  of  his  reverence  for  the 
holiest  things  not  to  name  them  too  bluntly.  But 
what  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  in  this  verse  is  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  father  lays  it  on  his 
children  to  be  upright  in  their  common  duties. 
Will  my  readers  observe,  in  all  that  he  says  about 
their  work  and  their  employers,  the  remarkable- 
absence  of  a  thought  which  in  our  day  generally 
comes  first?  He  says  nothing  of  "liking."  He 
does  not  ask  if  they  liked  their  place  and  their 
work.  I  don't  say  he  was  hard  or  indifferent  about 
this,  but  he  does  not  fall  into  the  weak  habit  we 
have  now-a-days,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  of  putting  first 
about  everything  the  question,  "Do  you  like?"  a 
habit  which  fosters  a  pitiful  selfishness.  This 
father's  first  concern  for  his  children  at  their  daily 
work  is  that  they  be  upright  in  it.  Righteous 
himself  to  the  core,  he  cannot  bear  that  his  children 
should  be  as  rotten  wood. 

Here  follows  his  "admonition  due  :" — 

"  Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command 
The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  though  out  of  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  : 
'  And  oh  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  who  sought  the  Lord  aright.'" 

Before  we  read  the  next  verses,  let  me  ask  that 
they  be  read  wkk  reverence,  although  they  tell  of 
a  courtship,  and  although  the  maiden's  name  be 
plain  "Jenny."  Yet  I  hardly  need  to  ask  this, 
for  Burns  tells  it  with  a  reverence  which  every 
reader  must  feel.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  jest 
here,  but  all  the  delicacy  he  can  put  into  his  lines. 
And  I  am  glad  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  put  a  courtship  into  his  picture.  He  was  on 
the  way  to  describe  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
form  that  had  most  deeply  impressed  him ;  but  a 
right  instinct  told  him  it  was  not  unfit  that  love,  if 
pure  and  true  and  honourable,  should  go  along  with 
it.  His  description  here  is  indeed  homely.  The 
people  and  their  ways  are  simple.  The  incidents 
and  talk  are  true  to  the  humble  actualities  of  a 
cottage ;  but  in  all  that  is  below  the  surface,  in 
the   sensibilities   of  the   heart   and   in   the   wise 
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parental  concern,  it  is  as  truly  refined  as  it  it  had 
happened  in  a  castle. 

1 '  But,  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek, 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak  ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild,  worthless 
rake. 

"  Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ; 
A  strappin  youth  ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-taen  ; 

The  father  cracks  o'  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

Bnt  blate  and  lathefu',  scarce  can  weel  behave  ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave  : 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave." 

Next  the  poet  stirs  himself  to  express  the  sweet- 
ness of  what  he  calls  in  another  place,  "the  sacred 
lowe  o'  weel-placed  love." 

"  Oh  happy  love  ! — where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 
Oh  heartfelt  raptures  ! — bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
'  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening 
gale.'" 

But  (awful  truth !)  the  highest  in  man  is  ever 
in  proximity  to  the  lowest.  The  finest  instincts 
are  those  which  become  most  base  and  terrible  in 
their  corruption.  Burns  could  not  forget  how  this 
passion  of  love, — source,  as  he  said,  of  the  highest 
earthly  happiness,  had  been,  and  might  be  in  thou- 
sands of  lives,  a  spring  of  fearfullest  sorrows,  all 
unlooked  for.     So  he  goes  on  in  changed  tones, — 

"Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 
A  wretch  !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth  ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth  ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  e'er  their" child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild?" 

In  how  many  other  forms  might  an  alarm  be 
sounded  in  this  truly  sacred  region  of  the  life ! 
Alas  for  the  maiden  who  allows  the  great  gift  of 
her  love  to  be  won  by  any  except  a  man  whose 
instinct  it  is  to  be  a  protector  of  woman  from  every 
approach  of  dishonour !  And  what  a  loss  that 
man  makes  who  forgets  that  only  a  well-kept  heart 
can  give  a  warm  affection,  or  who  yields  to  any 
passion  of  love  which  he  does  not  feel  to  be — 
what  it  is  ordained  for — a  purifying  fire  in  his 
bosom !  But  the  poets  here  are  the  true  preachers; 
so  let  another 1  of  them  speak  and  give  us  this  ex- 
ample of  a  pure  and  unselfish  love  : — 
1  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore. 


"  And  there,  with  many  a  blissful  tear, 
I  vowed  to  love  and  prayed  to  wed 
The  maiden  who  had  grown  so  dear  ; 
Thanked  God,  who  had  set  her  in  my  path  ; 
And  promised,  as  I  hoped  to  win, 
I  never  would  sully  my  faith 
By  the  least  selfishness  or  sin  ; 
Whatever  in  her  sight  I'd  seem 
I'd  really  be  ;  I  ne'er  would  blend, 
With  my  delight  in  her,  a  dream 
'Twould  change  her  cheek  to  comprehend  ; 
And,  if  she  wished  it,  would  prefer 
Another's  to  my  own  success  ; 
And  always  seek  the  best  for  her 
With  unofficious  tenderness." 

In  the  next  verse  of  the  poem  we  are  to  look  on 
at  the  supper.  Some  words  in  it  I  may  do  well  to 
explain.  Burns,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  write 
continuously  in  Scotch,  but  passes  from  it  to  Eng- 
lish to  suit  the  subject.  Things  of  deep  and  serious 
feeling  he  gives  in  English  mostly :  his  Scotch 
comes  in  for  what  is  familiar,  homely,  or  humorous. 
In  the  latter  style  he  tells  of  the  supper.  A  word 
first  meets  us  in  it  which,  I  suppose,  is  well  enough 
known.  I  will  not  explain  the  word  "parritch." 
That  would  be  an  insult,  indeed,  to  my  readers ; 
and  yet  some  say  this  dish  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
which  would  be  a  great  pity  and  a  poor  account  of 
us.  I  hardly  think  it  can ;  it  has  too  many  good 
qualities,  and  the  Queen  herself  (they  say)  has  it 
on  her  breakfast-table.  "  HawMe  "  for  "  cow  "  will 
also,  I  suppose,  be  easily  understood.  "Hallan" 
is  a  word  not  used  in  any  district  of  Scotland  I  am 
familiar  with ;  but  I  believe  it  means  "  partition," 
and  the  description  here  belongs  to  the  time  when 
cottages  in  Scotland  were  so  humble  that  but  a 
partition  of  wood  separated  the  end  in  which  the 
family  met  from  that  in  which  stood  the  cow. 
All  understand  what  a  "kebbuck"  is;  but  how 
many  know  what  is  a  "  fell "  kebbuck  1  I  had  one 
listener,  in  reading  this  verse,  who  did.  He  was 
heard  to  whisper,  "It's  the  nippy  kind!"  The 
last  line  of  the  verse  is  a  favourite  with  some,  and 
I  confess  to  liking  it  myself  more  than  I  can  well 
account  for.  The  goodwife  names  a  crop  in  it  little 
grown  now  in  Scotland — I  recollect  seeing  it  only 
once — and  reckons  the  age  of  her  well-kept  cheese 
from  the  time  when,  a  year  before,  the  flax  was  in 
flower.  • 

"  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food  ; 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood  : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid  ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell." 

Of  this  supper  I  shall  only  say  that  health  was 
its  cheer,  love  its  wine,  and  that  the  simple  board 
was  free  of  the  vulgarity  of  gross  display. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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III. — Jezreel  to  Tabor. 
By  Rev.  John  Alison,  M.A.,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 

/"^NE  is  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  Holy 
"  Land  in  travelling  through  it.  However 
familiar  with  it  on  maps,  one  somehow  has  an  idea 
that  the  field  of  so  much  momentous  history  must 
have  been  larger.  In  any  other  country  long 
journeys  must  be  made  between  the  points  of  his- 
torical interest;  but  in  Palestine  several  notable 
places  may  be  found  in  a  single  day's  ride  ;  indeed, 
every  step  may  be  on  memorable  ground.  Not 
only  so,  but  some  localities  are  like  those  old 
parchments  in  which  one  record  has  been  written 
over  another.  Associations  have  been  deposited 
like  so  many  successive  strata. 

It  is  peculiarly  so  from  Jezreel  to  Tabor.  In  the 
route  there  is  a  commanding  point  from  which  the 
whole  may  be  seen  at  once.  It  is  the  western 
shoulder  of  the  ridge,  known  as  the  Little  Hermon, 
or  Jebel  ed  Duhy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "  the  hill 
Mi^ar  "  of  the  42d  Psalm.  A  fresh  meaning  came 
into  the  Psalmist's  words  as  we  recalled  them  there. 
One  could  understand  perfectly  how,  when  his  soul 
was  cast  down  within  him,  it  helped  to  restore  his 
cheerfulness  and  confidence  to  remember  God  from 
"the  hill  Mizar,"  so  much  being  in  view- to  recall  His 
help  in  earlier  times.  Layers  of  fresh  interest  have 
been  deposited  even  since  the  psalm  was  written. 

We  had  encamped  beside  Jenin  (Engannim),  on 
the  northern  skirt  of  mountainous  Ephraim,  where 
it  meets  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Next  morn- 
ing the  mules  and  donkeys  with  the  baggage  were 
sent  direct  across  the  plain  to  Tabor — a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  while  we  turned  slightly  to  the 
right,  towards  JezreeL  One  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  soil  in  the  plain. 
Palestine  in  general,  especially  in  the  south,  has 
shallow  and  stony  soil,  and  crops  consequently  are 
light ;  but  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Hke  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  consists  of  rich  loam,  which  needs  only  to 
be  ploughed  deeply  enough  to  be  most  productive. 
As  it  is,  the  Arabs  simply  scratch  the  surface  with 
a  rude  wooden  plough,  which  is  carried  home  on 
the  shoulder.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  two  very 
small  cows.  The  gigantic  thistles,  and  other  long- 
rooted  weeds,  show  the  capability  beneath. 

We  soon  cease,  however,  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  produce  of  the  soil, —  Old  Testament 
associations  so  crowd  on  us.  There,  to  the  left,  on 
the  skirt  of  Ephraim,  are  the  towns  of  Taanach 
and  Megiddo ;  beyond  them  is  the  ridge  of  Carmel, 
at  whose  base  are  the  swamps  of  the  Kishon. 
One  seems  to  see  the  forces  of  Sisera  swarming 
down  into  the  plain  from  the  south,  with  their 
war-chariots,  while  an  army  of  footmen,  led  by 
Barak,  and  inspired  to  holy  patriotism  by  Deborah, 
is  advancing  from  Tabor  to  meet  them. 


Across  that  plain,  from  near  the  western  end  of 
Carmel,  Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab,  after 
the  memorable  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  Kishon. 

To  the  south,  we  can  see  a  mountain  shooting  up 
its  gray  peaks  above  the  hills  of  Ephraim.  That 
is  Ophrah,  where  Gideon  lived.  About  this  very 
place  his  army  of  thirty  thousand  volunteers  must 
have  gathered  to  sweep  the  Midianites  with  their 
black  tents  and  camels  from  the  plain,  which  they 
devastated  every  year.  Yonder  is  the  encampment 
of  a  tribe  of  their  successors — the  Bedouin.  They 
come  across  the  Jordan  in  spring,  turn  out  their 
cattle  on  the  pastures,  and,  when  they  have  taken 
all  they  can,  return  to  their  homes  beyond  Jordan. 
The  Turkish  Government  seems  unable,  or  unwill- 
ing, to  protect  private  property. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  this  spur  of  Gilboa 
before  us,  out  of  sight  of  the  Midianites  in  the 
valley  beyond,  Gideon  made  the  first  sifting  of  his 
followers,  and  sent  home  twenty  thousand.  The 
ten  thousand  remaining  then  marched  over  the 
ridge,  and  halted  beside  the  remarkable  fountain  of 
Jezreel,  now  called  Ain  Jalud,  which  flows  in  a  full 
stream  out  of  the  northern  base  of  Gilboa.  There 
the  peculiar  test  was  applied,  by  which  the  three 
hundred  that  lapped  the  water  with  their  hand  in 
drinking  were  chosen.  Tortoises  creep  about  in 
the  bottom  of  the  clear  pool,  under  the  arched 
limestone  rock,  which  is  covered  with  masses 
of  maidenhair  fern.  How  real  the  events  of  the 
following  night  become  as  we  look  down  on 
those  clover  fields,  where  "  the  Midianites,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the  East,  lay 
along  in  the  valley,  like  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude, and  their  camels  were  without  number." 
One  seems  almost  to  hear  the  wild  sounds  of  the 
confused  fighting  in  the  darkness,  and  the  fugitives 
hurrying  down  the  valley,  past  the  fortress  of  Beth- 
shan,  to  the  ford  of  the  Jordan. 

In  following  Gideon's  army,  we  have  passed  the 
modern  village  of  Jezreel,  on  the  western  spur  of 
Gilboa,  which  rises  from  the  plain  at  first  with  an 
easy  slope,  but  terminates  in  gray  peaks  of  lime- 
stone, amongst  which,  on  the  very  summit,  are  two 
villages  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rock. 
Most  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  have  been  set,  for 
security,  on  hill -tops,  but  these  are  two  of  the 
highest  and  most  picturesque.  The  people  literally 
have  their  dwellings  "in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks." 

Jezreel  is  a  wretched  place;  no  trace  of  its 
former  splendour  remains;  only  an  old  square 
tower  tells  that  it  must  once  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  The  houses  are  rude  hovels,  the 
streets  narrow,  irregular  and  filthy,  and  the  people 
inhospitable  looking;  so  we  ride  on,  and  halt  to 
observe  and  reflect  when  we  have  got  clear  of  the 
town.  The  ground  which  slopes  gradually  from  the 
south,  makes  a  steep  descent  northward  into  the 
branch  of  the  great  plain  which  leads  down  to  the 
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Jordan,  and  is  known  as  the  plain  of  Jezrcel.  That 
squalid  town  was  once  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Israel.  At  least,  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  a  palace 
there,  -while  the  place  must  have  swarmed  with  the 
priests  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  eight  hundred  of  them 
maintained  at  royal  expense.  We  speculate  where 
N  ahoth's  vineyard  may  have  been,  where  the  prophet 
Elijah  confronted  Ahab  like  an  "incarnate  con- 
science." It  has  been  assumed  that  it  woidd  be  on 
the  plain,  but  vineyards  are  usually  planted  on 
slopes.  The  matter  has  been  settled  recently.  Lieut. 
Condor,  the  energetic  and  accomplished  director  of 
the  Palestine  Survey,  informs  me  that  they  found 
traces  of  vineyards  and  of  a  wine-press  on  a  slope 
facing  eastward,  some  distance  up  the  side  of  Gil- 
boa,  above  Jezreel.  A  depression  runs  across  the 
mountain,  and  on  the  lower  side  are  the  vineyards. 

Before  us  is  the  memorable  battlefield  of  Gil- 
boa,  part  of  it  the  scene  of  the  earlier  victory  of 
Gideon.  On  that  ground  facing  us  and  sloping 
upward  to  Little  Hermon,  the  army  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  planted ;  its  rear  resting  on  the  town  of 
Shunem,  the  lords  of  Philistia  commanding  their 
several  divisions.  On  this  slope  of  Gilboa  was  the 
army  of  Israel  commanded  by  King  Saul.  On  the 
plain  between,  the  first  shock  would  take  place, 
but  as  Israel  retreated,  one  can  imagine  the  fierce 
fighting  on  this  steep  ground.  Somewhere  between 
us  and  those  gray  peaks  Saul  fell ;  and  that  round 
hill  down  the  valley,  with  some  Roman  ruins  on 
its  top,  is  Bethshan,  to  whose  walls  the  Philistines 
fastened  his  body. 

But  where  is  Endor  ?  On  the  other  side  of  that 
ridge  of  Little  Hermon.  To  reach  it,  Saul,  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  must  have  left  his  army  here, 
and  gone  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  ridge. 
We  found  it  convenient  to  approach  it  by  the  western 
shoulder,  that  we  might  visit  on  our  way  the  village 
of  Shunem,  hallowed  by  associations  of  Elisha.  At 
Shunem  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  ancient  ex- 
cept the  old  well,  which  here,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out Palestine,  has  determined  the  site  of  the  Arab 
village.  No  house  of  importance  suggests  the  abode 
of  the  good  woman  who  had  a  chamber  on  the  wall 
for  the  prophet ;  but  as  demand  creates  supply  in 
such  things,  we  may  expect  the  house  to  be  found 
by  and  by !  On  that  cidtivated  slope,  the  boy,  her 
son,  had  the  sunstroke  when  following  the  reapers  ; 
and  CarmeL  whence  the  prophet  was  brought  to 
restore  him,  is  in  sight  to  the  west. 

Endor  is  nearly  equally  wanting  in  old  remains. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  was  a 
place  of  any  consequence.  Its  sole  interest  to  us  is 
of  a  weird  sort,  derived  from  the  fact  that  there  the 
woman  lived  who  had  dealings  with  spirits,  appar- 
ently very  much  after  the  manner  of  mediums  now-a- 
days,  and  that  Saul,  consciously  cut  off'  from  fellow- 
sliip  with  God,  sought  her  counsel  on  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Gilboa.  The  village  consists  of  about 
twenty  houses,  built  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little 
Hermon.     There  are  several  caves  in  the  rock  above 


the  village,  and  one  of  these,  with  a  trickling  spring 
in  it,  and  hung  round  with  profusion  of  maiden- 
hair fern,  like  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  is  pointed  out 
as  the  abode  of  the  witch.  I  felt  most  drawn  to 
the  clear  spring  and  the  ferns.  They  seemed  to 
witness  to  the  simple  living  truth  of  God,  as  prob- 
ably they  were  doing  on  the  night  of  Saul's  visit. 
This  was  the  only  place  where  we  were  called 
"  Christian  dogs,"  and  had  stones  thrown  after  us, 
by  the  youths  of  the  village. 

From  Endor  our  way  leads  direct  across  the 
northern  branch  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor,  at  whose 
foot  we  intend  to  spend  the  night ;  but  we  must 
double  back  on  our  way,  about  three  miles,  to 
speak  of  a  village  which  has  a  tender  associa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
the  town  or  village  of  Nain.  It  is  less  than  an 
hour's  ride  from  Shunem,  over  the  Little  Hermon. 
We  had  sat,  however,  for  fully  an  hour, '  beside  a 
Mukam  or  Moslem  saint's  tomb,  with  some  hovels 
beside  it  on  the  ridge,  that  we  might  have  the 
comprehensive  sweep  of  view  from  that  hill  Mizar. 
Our  eyes  dwelt  most  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  a  little 
way  off,  across  the  plain,  with  Nazareth  hidden 
somewhere  amongst  them.  As  we  descend  on 
Nain,  we  feel  that  now  we  may  trace  with  cer- 
tainty some  of  the  footmarks  of  Jesus.  The  place 
retains  its  old  name ;  and,  as  at  Shunem,  the  old 
deep  well  remains.  One's  thoughts  are  all  of  the 
widow's  son.  Where  may  Jesus  have  met  the 
funeral  procession  1  He  was  coming  from  Caper- 
naum farther  north.  His  way  would  be  past  the 
base  of  Tabor,  which  stands  out  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  and  rises  steeply  from  the  plain.  The 
chief  remains  of  rock  tombs  are  at  the  base  of  the 
ridge,  rather  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  village. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  funeral  com- 
pany was  going  thither,  but  one  can  scarcely  see 
how,  in  that  case,  Jesus  shoidd  have  met  it.  Traces 
of  an  old  burying-ground  were  found  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Lansing  of  Cairo,  on  a  mound  a  little  way 
off  in  the  direction  of  Tabor.  I  mentioned  the 
point  recently  to  Lieut.  Conder,  and  he  confirmed 
my  belief  that  the  mound  in  the  plain  has  been 
a  Jewish  burial-place,  and  that  Jesus  must  have  met 
the  funeral  party  on  their  way  to  it. 

As  we  sat  in  our  tents  in  the  evening  beside 
Dabourieh,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  we  had  more  fresh 
food  for  thought  than  can  be  told  in  this  paper. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of 

" Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  III. 

BUT  what  of  the  wreck  under  the  Sunland  cliffs, 
which  had  sent  up  rocket-signals  of  distress 
on  that  same  dismal  night  ? 

When  our  Coastguardsman  with  the  black 
beard  reached  the  scene,  he  found,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, that  his  comrades  of  the  Coastguard  had 
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not  been  idle.  They  had  brought  down  the  famous 
rocket  apparatus,  with  which  so  many  lives  are 
saved  every  year  on  our  stormy  shores. 

The  wreck  was  in  a  very  different  position  from 
that  in  the  bay.  Instead  of  being  far  away  from 
shore,  among  rolling  billows  that  raged  over  the 
flat  sands,  this  vessel,  a  brig,  lay  hard  and  fast 
among  the  rocks,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs.  Against  these  frowning  cliffs 
the  wild  waves  thundered  as  if  they  wished  to  beat 
them  down.  Failing  in  that,  they  fell  back  and 
seemed  to  go  mad  with  disappointment ;  leaping, 
hissing,  and  whirling  among  the  rocks  on  which 
the  brig  had  been  cast.  The  brig  was  so  near, 
that  the  men  on  shore  could  see  the  forms  of  her 
crew  as  they  clung  to  the  rigging,  frantically 
waving  their  arms  and  sending  up  shrieks  of 
despair  and  loud  cries  for  help.  Truly  there  was 
urgent  need  for  help,  for  the  sea  broke  over  the 
vessel  so  furiously  that  it  was  evident  she  must 
soon  go  to  pieces. 

There  was  only  one  little  spot  of  partial  shelter, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where  man  could  stand  on 
that  fearful  night.  Here  the  men  of  the  Coast- 
guard had  set  up  the  rocket  apparatus.  The  rocket 
was  in  position,  and  about  to  be  fired,  when  our 
black-bearded  Coastguardsman  arrived.  The  light 
was  applied.  Suddenly  the  group  of  spray- washed 
men,  and  a  few  pale-faced  spectators  who  had 
ventured  to  descend,  and  part  of  the  overhanging 
cliffs,  burst  into  intense  light  as  the  great  rocket 
went  out  to  sea  with  a  wild  roar.  It  was  like  a 
horrid  fiery  serpent,  and  carried  a  line  tied  to  its  tail ! 
It  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  all  was  dark  again, 
but  there  was  no  cheer  from  the  wreck.  The  aim 
had  not  been  good,  and  the  rocket-line  had  missed  it. 

"  Fetch  another !  look  alive!"  shouted  our  black- 
bearded  friend,  as  he  seized,  set  up,  and  aimed  a 
second  rocket. 

Again  the  light  burst  forth,  and  the  rocket 
sprang  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  It  fell  beyond 
the  brig,  and  the  line  caught  in  the  rigging  !  The 
wrecked  crew  seemed  to  understand  what  was  re- 
quired of  them  at  first,  for  they  immediately  began 
to  haul  on  the  rocket-line.  To  the  shore  end  of  it 
was  fastened,  by  the  men  on  the  rocks,  a  block  or 
pulley  with  a  double  line  or  endless  line,  called  a 
"  whip,"  through  it.  When  the  men  in  the  brig 
had  hauled  this  block  on  board  they  fastened  it  to 
the  stump  of  the  main  mast.  Then  the  rescuers 
on  shore  tied  a  thick  cable  or  hawser  to  their 
double  line  and  ran  it  out  to  the  wreck,  but  when 
this  thick  rope  reached  the  crew,  they  did  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  for  it  was  not  hauled 
upon,  but  continued  to  hang  loose. 

"  They  must  be  foreigners,  and  don't  know  what 
to  do  next,"  said  one. 

"  Prhaps  they've  got  too  cold  to  work  it,"  said 
another.  "  I  wish  we  had  a  little  more  light  to 
see  what  they're  about." 

"We   can't  afford   to  wait,"   cried   our  friend 


Blackbeard,  quickly  throwing  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments ;  "  run  me  out,  lads,  on  the  whip.  There 
won't  be  much  risk  if  you're  quick." 

"Risk!"  exclaimed  one  of  his  comrades;  "it 
will  be  certain  death  !" 

But  the  daring  Coastguardsman  had  already 
seized  the  thin  line  and  plunged  into  the  boiling  surf. 

His  anxious  comrades  knew  that  delay  would 
only  make  death  more  certain,  so  they  hauled  on 
the  endless  line  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Of 
course,  being  rove  through  the  block  before  men- 
tioned, the  other  half  of  the  line  went  out  to  the 
wreck  with  the  gallant  rescuer  holding  on.  And 
what  an  awful  swim  that  was  !  The  line  pulled  him 
out,  indeed,  but  it  could  not  buoy  him  up.  Neither 
could  it  save  him  from  the  jagged  rocks  that  rose 
out  of  the  sea  every  now  and  then,  like  black  teeth 
which  were  quickly  re-swallowed  by  each  crashing 
wave.  It  was  more  like  a  dive  than  a  swim,  for 
the  seething  foam  burst  over  him  continually ;  but 
every  time  he  rose  above  the  surface  to  gasp  for 
breath,  he  sent  up  a  great  shout  to  God  for  strength 
to  enable  him  to  save  the  perishing  !  Those  loud 
prayers  were  drowned  by  the  roaring  tempest,  but, 
though  unheard  by  man,  they  did  not  fail  to  enter 
the  ears  of  Him  who  rules  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Once  the  hero  was  thrown  headlong  on  a  rock, 
and  so  severely  bruised  that  he  lost  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  when  swept  off  again  was  left  flounder- 
ing in  the  foam.  His  comrades  could  barely  see 
that  something  had  happened  to  him,  and  a  loud 
cry  of  consternation  arose  when  they  felt  the  line 
run  light  and  slack.  But  our  hero  caught  it  again, 
and  the  cry  was  changed  to  a  cheer  as  they  ran 
him  out  to  the  vessel's  side. 

He  was  soon  on  board,  and  saw  at  a  glance  what 
was  the  matter.  The  crew  of  the  brig,  being  be- 
numbed by  long  exposure,  had  not  strength  to  tie 
the  heavy  cable  round  the  mast.  This  the  Coast- 
guardsman did  for  them  at  once,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
observed  that  there  were  two  little  girls  among  the 
crew.  Then  he  gave  a  well-understood  signal  with 
a  ship's  lantern  to  the  men  on  shore,  who  fastened 
a  slung  life-buoy  to  their  whip  line,  hung  it  by  a 
block  to  the  thick  cable,  and  ran  it  quickly  out  to 
the  wreck. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  now.  Our  hero  seized 
the  two  little  girls  and  put  them  into  the  bag 
which  hung  from  the  circular  life-buoy. 

"Take  care  of  my  darlings,"  gasped  the  captain 
of  the  brig,  who  clung  to  the  ship's  side,  almost 
quite  exhausted. 

"  Come,  get  into  the  buoy  and  go  ashore  with 
'em  yourself,"  cried  our  hero. 

"  No.  The  three  of  us  would  be  too  heavy ; 
send  the  steward.  He's  a  light  man  and  brave," 
replied  the  captain. 

The  steward  was  ordered  to  jump  on  the  buoy 
and  cling  to  it,  so  as  to  guard  the  little  ones  and 
prevent  their  being  thrown  out. 

A   signal   having   been   again   given  with  the 
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lantern,  the  lifebuoy  was  drawn  swiftly  to  land. 
It  was  a  terrible  passage,  for  the  brig  had  begun 
to  roll  on  her  rocky  bed,  and  at  every  roll  the 
hawser  and  the  lifebuoy  dipped  into  the  sea,  or 
were  jerked  violently  out  of  it,  while  the  risk  of 
being  let  drop  on  the  black  rocks  that  came  grin- 
ning to  the  surface  was  very  great. 

But  all  went  well.  The  three  were  received  on 
the  rocks  with  cheers,  and  conveyed  up  the  cliffs  to 
the  Coastguard-house  above,  where  warm  welcome 
and  shelter  awaited  them.  The  cheers  were  not 
heard  by  those  in  the  wreck,  but  the  reappearance 
of  the  lifebuoy  proved  that  the  children  had  been 
saved,  and  a  deep  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !"  burst  from 
their  father's  lips. 

Still  the  captain  refused  to  go,  when  urged. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "let  the  men  go  first." 

So,  one  by  one,  the  men  were  safely  hauled  on 
shore. 

"  Now,  captain,  it's  your  turn  at  last,"  said  out 
hero,  approaching  him. 

He  still  hesitated.  Then  the  stout  Coastguards- 
man  absolutely  lifted  him  into  the  lifebuoy. 

"  No  time  for  ceremony,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
giviug  the  signal  with  his  lantern,  "  the  brig's 
going  fast.  Tell  'em  to  look  sharp  on  shore,  for 
I'm  gettin'  used  up  with  all  this  work." 

Away  went  the  captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
back  came  the  lifebuoy.  Not  a  moment  too  soon. 
Blackbeard  sprang  in  as  the  mizzen-mast  snapped 
with  a  report  like  a  cannon,  and  went  over  the  side. 
The  next  wave  broke  up  the  wreck  itself.  Before 
the  lifebuoy  had  gained  the  shore  it  was  plunged 
into  the  sea,  out  of  which  it  no  longer  rose,  the 
support  of  the  wreck  being  gone.  The  men  on 
shore  now  hauled  on  the  rope  with  desperate 
energy,  for  a  few  minutes  more  would  be  sure  to 
settle  the  question  of  life  or  death.  Through  the 
surging  breakers  and  over  the  rugged  rocks  the 
lifebuoy  was  dragged,  and  a  shout  of  relief  arose 
when  the  gallant  Coastguardsman  was  seen  cling- 
ing to  it.  But  he  was  insensible,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  loosened  the  grip  of  his  power- 
ful hands. 

Then  they  bore  him  up  the  cliffs  and  laid  him 
in  his  own  bed,  and  looked  anxiously  upon  his  deadly 
white  face  as  they  covered  him  with  blankets, 
applied  hot  bottles  to  his  feet,  and  chafed  his  cold, 
stiff  limbs. 

At  last  there  came  a  fluttering  sigh,  and  the  eye- 
lids gently  opened. 

"Where  am  I  V  he  asked,  faintly. 

A  young  man,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
clergyman,  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

"  All  right,  Tom  ! "  he  said  ;  "  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  you're  saved,  and  fourteen  souls 
along  with  you." 

"Thank  God  !"  said  Tom  Thorogood  fervently, 
ami,  as  he  said  so,  the  tide  of  life  once  more  coursed 
strongly  through  his  veins,  and  brought  back  the 
colour  to  his  manly  face.  [To  be  continued. 


Itissmg  tijrougfj  tfje  (Eljair* 

pEEP-BO,  peep-bo  ! 

-*-      Kissing  through  the  chair. 

Mamma  has  kissed  Baby 

Twice,  I  declare  ! 
Like  a  little  poker 

Stiff,  Baby  stands  ; 
Stamps  with  his  tiny  feet, 

Pushes  with  bis  hands. 

Peep-bo,  peep-bo ! 

What  a  big  chair  ! 
Baby  is  as  tall  as 

Mamma,  standing  there  ; 
Quite  upon  her  level, 

And  so  very  grand, 
He  might  be  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Or  King  of  Eng-land. 

Peep-bo,  Peep-bo ! 

Just  another  kiss  ! 
Then,  he  may  run  away 

After  some  new  bliss. 
So  wide  his  -world  is, 

So  long  his  year, 
Baby  has  no  end  of  joys, 

Mamma's  joy  is  lierc. 

The  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 
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The  Sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  SUPPER  will  be  cele- 
brated on  the  hist  Sunday  of  the  month,  24th  inst. 

Preparatory  Services  will  be  held  on  the  previous 
Thursday  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  as  usual,  and  on 
Saturday  at  2.30  p.m. 

Intending  Communicants  will  receive  Token  Cards  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day,  and  again  on  Saturday 
at  the  close  of  Public  Worship. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  distribution  of  the  Communion  Cards  to 
Communicants  RESIDING  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDS 
OF  THE  PARISH  by  an  Elder  at  their  own  homes  pre- 
vious to  each  Communion.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
arrangement  can  ever  be  extended  beyond  the  Parish 
(which,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  extend  east  and 
west,  from  west  side  of  Pitt  Street  to  centre  of  Moray 
Place,  and  north  and  south,  from  the  Church  to  Heriot 
Row).  On  this  occasion  it  may  only  be  possible  for 
the  Elders  who  have  kindly  undertaken  this  duty  to 
overtake  streets  like  Jamaica  Street  and  India  Place, 
where  the  larger  number  of  the  Communicants  who 
live  within  the  Parish  reside.  Those  who  have  not 
previously  received  their  Cards  in  this  way  will  there- 
fore understand  that  they  are  to  apply  for  them  on  the 
Fast-Day  as  formerly.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposed 
arrangement,  when  completed,  will  be  a  powerful  means 
of  strengthening  the  bond  which  unites  the  Members  of 
the  Congregation  and  its  esteemed  Office-bearers. 

CERTIFICATES  of  Church  Membership  may  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast- 
Day,  or  handed  to  the  Minister  at  7  Royal  Circus  any 
time  that  is  convenient. 

YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS  will  be  received  at  the 
close  of  Public  Worship  on  the  FORENOON  of  the 
Fast-Day. 

Meetings  for  the  PREPARATION  of  YOUNG  COM- 
MUNICANTS  will  be  held  in  the  Mission  Hall,  44 
Jamaica  Street,  on  the  evening  of  March  30,  April  6 
and  13,  at  8  p.m. 

The  arrangements  on  the  Communion  Sabbath  will, 
iii  all  respects,  be  the  same  as  have  been  followed  with 
so  much  advantage  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  SECOND  or  Afternoon  Table  Service  will  com- 
mence at  2.30  p.m.,  and  the  Evening  Service  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  Congregation  are  reminded  that  the  COLLEC- 
TION on  the  Communion  Sunday  is  a  special  one  for 
Congregational  Purposes. 

Communicants  unable  to  be  present  during  the  whole 
Service  will  be  in  time  for  the  Forenoon  Table  by  corain^ 
at  12  o'clock,  entering  by  the  Vestry. 


Attendance  at  Communion. 

The  observance  of  Quarterly  Communion   is  a  step 
which  calls  for  gratitude  to  God.     It  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored,  however,  that  so  few  comparatively  of  the  Com- 
municants avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking 
part   in   this  solemn  Service   four   times   in    the  year. 
During  the  year  1880  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
communicated  in  St.  Stephen's  was  1699,  as  compared 
with  1580,  the  number  in  1877,  when  a  similar  investi- 
gation   was   made.      This,    no   doubt,    is   a  very   large 
number,  remembering  how  many  are  necessarily  absent 
every  year  from  sickness,  infirmity,  absence  from  home, 
and  other  causes.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  last 
year   only  272  were   present   at  all   the   FOUR   Com- 
munions, while  no  less  than  489  only  communicated 
once.     Of  course   the   majority   of  the    Communicants 
attended  at  least  two  Communions,  but  without  goinc 
into  detail  on  that  point,  we  desire  to  fix  attention  on 
the  facts  above  set  forth.     That  489  should  only  have 
communicated  once  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  especially 
as  the  arrangements  now  permit  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  a  family  coming  forenoon  or  afternoon,  as  may 
be  most  suitable.     We  earnestly  desire  to  see  a  much 
larger  proportion  attending  the   FOUR   Communions. 
The  object  for  which  Quarterly  Communions  have  been 
introduced  is  not  to  make  it  easier  for  Communicants  to 
absent  themselves  on  one  or  more  occasions,  but  to  afford 
to  all  an  opportunity  of  partaking  more  frequently  of 
that  most  precious  food  which  God  has  provided  for  our 
souls  in  this  Holy  Feast.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
instances  irregularity  of  attendance  arises  from  a  FEEBLE 
and  INADEQUATE  SENSE  of  the  true  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  Sacrament  itself.     With  regard  to  this, 
as  to  many  other  things  connected  with  the  Service  of 
the  House  of  God,  we  are  still  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
spiritual  coldness  and  decay  which  so  largely  prevailed 
(though  by  no  means  universally)  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.    There  can  be  no  question  that  both  the  early 
practice  and  the  authoritative  Standards  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  contemplate  a  much  more  frequent  Communion 
than  has  been  customary  for  a  very  long  period.     In  the 
Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  known  as  Knox's 
Liturgy,  which  contains  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  to  Worship  from  1564  to   1645,  the  following 
words  occur:— "The  day  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
administered,  which  is  commonly  used  ONCE  A  MONTH, 
the  Minister  used  to  say,  etc."     Again,  in  the  "Direct- 
ory for  Public  Worship,"  one  of  our  "Standards,"  to 
which  attention    has   freqently  been   recalled  in   recent 
years   by   the   General    Assembly,   it   is   said: — "The 
Communion,  or  Supper  of  the  Lord,  is  frequently  to  be 
celebrated.    .    .    .    Where  this  Sacrament  cannot,  with 
convenience,  be  frequently  administered,  it  is  required 
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that  public  warning  be  given  the  Sabbath  Pay  before 
the  administration  thereof"  (a  clause  which,  bo  it  ob- 
served, presupposes  a  measure  of  frequency  ordinarily 
so  great  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  even  of  a  previous 
intimation),  '•and  that  either  then  or  on  some  day  of 
that  week  something  concerning  that  ordinance,  and  the 
due  preparation  thereunto,  be'  taught." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  merely  to  show  that  the 
more  frequent  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is 
becoming  usual,  is  entirely  on  the  historical  lines  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  FOUR 
times  a  vear  is  too  often,  if  indeed  we  believe  that  "  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  SACRAMENT,  wherein  by  giving 
and  receiving  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Christ's  ap- 
pointment. His  death  is  showed  forth,  and  the  worthy 
receivers  are  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal  manner, 
BUT  BY  FAITH,  MADE  PARTAKERS  OF  HIS 
BODY  AND  BLOOD,  WITH  ALL  HIS  BENEFITS, 
TO  THEIR  SPIRITUAL  NOURISHMENT  AND 
GROWTH  IN  GRACE." 

We  mention  this  subject  now  that  all  the  Communi- 
cants may  think  about  it,  remembering  how  solemn  are 
the  responsibilities  under  which  they  lie.  "For  AS 
OFTEN  AS  YE  EAT  THIS  BREAD  AND  DRINK 
THIS  CUP,  YE  DO  SHOW  THE  LORD'S  DEATH 
TILL  HE  COME." 

Collections. 

The  Collection  for  the  Small  Livings  Fund  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  will  be  made  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  the  month,  the  17th  inst. 

The  Collection  for  the  St.  Stephen's  Schools  unfor- 
tunately fell  on  one  of  the  many  stormy  Sundays  of  this 
winter,  when  not  a  few  were  absent.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented  since,  and  is  now  over  £80,  but  if 
the  schools  are  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency,  this  collec- 
tion should  not  come  short  of  £100.  Contributions  may 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Schools,"  and  put 
in  the  church  plate,  or  forwarded  to  W.  Mann,  Esq., 
119  Princes  Street. 

Choir  Practising. 

The  Choir  Practising  takes  place  in  the  Church  every 
Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  These  meetings  are 
open  to  any  of  the  Congregation  who  may  care  to  attend. 
Whenever  the  Choir  have  sufficiently  mastered  the 
"  Psalter,"  authorised  by  the  General  Assembly  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  the  "  Prose  "  Psalms  will  usually  form  a 
part  of  our  Service  of  Praise.  But  as  the  singing  of  the 
"Prose"  Psalms,  as  they  are  called,  never  comes  quite 
imsv  to  any  congregation  at  first,  and.  requires  practice, 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  for  this  reason,  that  as  many 
as  possible  should  attend  the  weekly  practising.  Out- 
praise  is  undoubtedly  more  hearty  and  general  than  it 
used  to  be  ;  and  to  the  Choir  we  are  much  indebted  for 
their  steady  attendance  and  good  service.  Still,  of 
course,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  this 
most  important  matter.  We  trust  that  none  of  our 
beloved  people  will  suppose  that  there  is  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  introduce  music  of  sucli  an  elaborate 
and  difficult  character  as  to  prevent  the  Congregation 
joining  freely  in  this  beautiful  and  impressive  portion  of 


public  Worship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequent 
use  of  anthems,  and  music  of  that  description,  is  open 
to  this  objection,  however  much  it  may  be  appreciated 
by  .some.  What  we  have  now  to  do  with  the  one  ad- 
dition of  a  prose  instead  of  a  metrical  Psalm — probably 
between  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
chapters — is  to  improve  our  present  Service  of  Praise, 
making  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  CULTIVATED 
and  DEVOTIONAL.  To  this  end  we  invite  not  the 
criticism  merely,  but  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Congregation.  The  following  remarks  by  the  Psalmody 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  quoted 
with  advantage. 

"  With  reference  to  prose  chanting  no  especial  direc- 
tions seem  called  for,  as  the  passage  of  Scripture  used 
must  be  distinctly  pointed  for  chanting,  and  a  little  prac- 
tice will  render  a  congregation  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  sung.  As  a  rule,  botli  iu  prose 
and  metrical  chanting,  the  habit  has  been  to  sing  the 
words  in  the  reciting  note  too  rapidly,  and  in  the  cadence 
too  slowly.  This  has  produced  the  jarring  effect  upon 
the  mind  which  many  persons,  accustomed  to  good  and 
devotional  chanting,  describe.  The  proper  mode  of 
chanting  is  to  sing  the  words  in  the  reciting  note  exactly 
in  the  time  in  which  the  same  words  should  be  read,  and 
the  cadence  as  rapidly  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  sen- 
tence follow  in  the  same  continuity." 

Again.  "The  Committee  cannot  impress  it  too 
strongly,  as  the  best  practical  rule,  that  chanting  is  but 
musical  reading,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  good  chanting, 
as  it  is  to  good  reading,  that  the  two  extremes  of  drawl- 
ing and  of  gabbling  should  be  avoided  —  that  breath 
should  be  taken  at  the  stops,  and  attention  paid  even  to 
the  commas,  and  that  the  words  should  be  uttered 
clearly  and  distinctly,  with  an  dpjpreciaiion  of  their 
meaninq. " 

Mr.  Curie  practises  on  the  organ  usually  on  Saturdays. 
During  April  on  the  2d,  16'th,  and  30th,  from  3  to  4. 
He  will  be  happy  to  see  any  who  may  wish  to  hear  the 
instrument.     Entry  by  the  Vestry  door. 


St.  Stephen's  Mission  in  India. 

Since  the  Mission  at  Nyehatty  (formerly  Ghospara  >  was 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  our  agent,  we 
have  directed  our  attention,  as  is  well  known,  to  educa- 
tional and  Zenana  work  at  Pursewaukum,  near  Madras. 
The  Mission  continues  to  be  well  supported,  and,  as  the 
sum  annually  raised  for  some  years  would  enable  us, 
without  any  further  demand  on  the  Congregation,  to 
employ  a  European  agent,  there  is  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  friends  of  the  Mission  that  this  should  be 
done  in  alliance,  as  at  present,  with  the  "  Church  of  Scot- 
land Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education 
in  India."  Let  us  all  pray  that  God  may  guide  us 
aright  in  this  important  matter.  With  the  view  of  pro- 
viding a  small  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  outfit  and 
passage  money  of  any  Lady  who  may  be  sent  out,  a  Bazaar 
will  be  held  at  86  Great  King  Street  on  the  26th  and 
27th  inst.  Contributions  in  work  or  money  may  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row  ;  Miss  Kobertson,  86 
Great  King  Street  ;  or  Mrs.  Macleod,  7  Royal  Circus.     . 
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Sermon, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Elder  Cumming,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

"  The  Eternal  Purpose." — Eph.  iii.  2. 

TN  the  passage  of  which  this  text  is  part,  the 
•*•  Apostle  Paul  declares  the  object  of  his  life  to 
be  the  making  known  "  The  Mysteey"  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hidden 
and  unknown.  It  was  "the  mystery"  of  God's 
wisdom  ;  the  mystery  of  "  the  Eternal  Purpose ; " 
the  mystery  that  was  in  Christ,  and  was  now  to  be 
made  known  through  the  manifestation  of  Christ. 
It  was  "  unsearchably  rich  "  in  wisdom  ;  but  "  the 
fePowship  "  ot  it  was  now  to  be  made  known  to 
angels,  and  to  be  both  known  and  shared  in  by 
men.  For  the  mystery  of  "  the  Purpose  "  includes 
us  ;  the  thing  that  lay  hid  was  a  purpose  concern- 
ing us  !  And  hence,  in  treating  of  such  a  theme, 
we  may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  that  we  have  a  vital 
interest  in  it ;  it  is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation, 
much  less  of  dry  controversy ;  it  is  no  dead  theology, 
but  rather  the  opening  up  of  a  sealed  Deed  of  Gift, 
entered  into  before  our  birth  :  in  which  our  Father 
has  writ  down  His  love  for  us  ere  we  yet  were,  and 
His  gracious  intentions  concerning  us.  Glory  be 
to  His  name  that  we  are  permitted  to  see  it,  and 
to  find  our  names  there  !  Reverent  and  humble  be 
the  spirit  in  which  we  read  and  meditate  upon  it. 

I.  Now,  then,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  no 
being  possessed  of  Eeason  enters  on  any  work 
whatever  without  laying  down  beforehand  the  plan 
or  purpose  of  it.  This  is  so  plain  in  human  affairs 
that  I  need  not  spend  time  in  its  illustration.  The 
more  complicated  the  work,  the  more  careful  is  the 
plan ;  and  those  affairs  are  most  wisely  conducted 
which  conform  most  closely  to  the  plan  laid  down. 
Much  more,  then,  must  this  be  true  of  any  work  of 
God  For  there  is  one  difficulty  which  besets  the 
human  agent,  and  often  baffles  his  wisdom,  which 
has  no  place  in  God's  work.  We  cannot  read  the 
future.  The  unforeseen  enters  largely  into  all 
our  labours ;  it  is  the  unknown  quantity  which 
modifies  all  our  calculations.  But  to  God's  eye 
the  sphere  of  future  activity  is  open  as  fully  as  the 
past;  and  when  God  begins  any  work,  and  lays 
down  His  plan  or  purpose  beforehand,  He  does  so 
with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  what  is  to  happen. 
The  purposes  of  God  are  complete.  Nothing  is 
left  unprovided  for,  because  nothing  is  unknown. 
He  does  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  able.     He 
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arranges  for  everything  before  it  comes.  From  the 
first  moment  in  which  He  conceived  the  intention 
of  creating  the  world,  He  formed  its  plan.  It  was 
"  the  Eternal  Purpose  "  of  God  ! 

II.  My  next  remark  is  that  this  Purpose  of  God 
embraced  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

You  will  see  that  this  was  so  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  God  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  would 
happen  after  man  was  created.  Is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  God  did  not  know  that  Man  would 
fall  into  sin  %  That  was  as  well  known  to  Him  in 
eternity  as  it  is  now.  He  made  him  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  one  of  his  earliest  deeds  would  be 
to  disobey  and  rebel.  And  can  any  one  suppose 
that  God  had  not  decided  beforehand  what  in  such 
a  case  must  be  done  1  The  purpose  of  Redemption 
was  made  as  early  as  the  plan  of  Creation.  You 
may  remember  a  beautiful  proof  that  it  was  so. 
In  the  very  hour  that  Eve's  sin  was  detected, 
when  God  pronounced  sentence,  He  added  at  once 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  There  was  no  delay ; 
the  remedy  was  ready.  "  The  seed  of  the  woman 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent."  The  second 
Adam  was  prepared  for  the  fall  of  the  first.  Re- 
demption was  not  an  afterthought ;  it  was  part  of 
the  Divine  plan  of  Creation. 

III.  The  next  question  which  I  wish  to  answer 
is,  How  far  did  God's  Purpose  extend  %  And  my 
answer  is,  that  the  Purpose  embraced  everything ; 
it  was  co-extensive  with  the  world  and  human 
destiny.  But  this  needs  explanation,  lest  it  be 
misunderstood. 

It  was  not  God's  wish  that  there  should  be  sin 
on  the  part  of  Adam  or  any  other  man.  Man  was 
created  in  possession  of  a  moral  nature,  such  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  rebel  against  God ;  and  he 
retains  that  nature  and  that  power.  Therein  lies 
the  mystery  of  sin ;  the  mystery  of  its  beginning ; 
the  mystery  of  its  continuance ;  the  mystery  of  its 
eternity  !  The  creation  of  man  meant  that  possi- 
bility !  The  Purpose  of  God  did  not  make  sin ; 
but  seeing  that  it  would  be,  it  arranged  what  to  do 
with  it,  how  to  remedy  it,  how  to  save  man  from 
it.  Excepting,  then,  this  existence  of  sin,  which  is 
against  God's  will,  His  Purpose  embraces  every- 
thing, reaches  all  individuals,  goes  into  all  details. 
The  universe  hangs  together  as  one  plan.  The  little 
things  are  as  needful  as  the  greatest.  The  life  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  man  has  often. 
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depended  on  the  trembling  of  a  finger  which  fired 
the  murderous  weapon ;  and  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  character  and  destiny  has  rested  on  a 
hundred  trifles.  The  Purpose  of  God  would  have 
been  in  vain  had  it  not  extended  to  all  details,  and 
arranged  for  all  occurrences.  And  so  it  is  that  we 
find  our  own  names  written  in  the  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  foresaw  our  being  from  the  first.  Nay, 
I  might  go  further ;  for  the  same  divine  foreknow- 
ledge which  made  our  being  its  object,  also  went 
down  into  the  minute  ways  of  our  daily  life,  took 
up  their  concerns,  "appointed  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,"  and  provided  for  our  eternal  state. 
So  marvellously  does  "  The  Purpose  "  of  God  em- 
brace in  its  sweep  the  whole  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  touch  the  cares  and  the  joys  of  our  in- 
dividual existence ! 

IV.  My  next  remark  has  reference  to  a  less  ex- 
tensive field.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  case  of  the 
heathen,  on  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  at 
all,  and  speaking  of  the  nations  of  Christendom 
only,  I  remark  that  "  The  Eternal  Purpose  "  of  God 
contained  in  it  the  universal  offer  of  the  gospel. 
What  I  mean  is,  wherever  the  gospel  is  made 
known,  it  carries  with  it  the  universal  offer  of 
salvation,  and  that  this  offer  has  been  provided  in 
the  Eternal  Purpose  of  God. 

That  such  an  offer  is  made  in  Holy  Scripture  is 
perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
puted or  denied  by  any  one  who  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  God's  Word.  If  tl  tre  be  anything 
to  which  the  word  of  God  13  pledged,  it  is  His 
willingness  to  accept  of  any  sinner,  however  guilty, 
who  in  the  present  life  casts  himself  on  the  atoning 
work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  that  this,  which  is  a  leading  provision  of 
Redemption,  must  have  been  part  of  "  the  Purpose  " 
of  God,  I  need  hardly  say.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning arranged  that  Redemption  should  include 
this.  When  Jesus  Christ  was,  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  appointed  the  Saviour  of  men,  it  was 
determined  also  that  He  should  freely  be  offered  to 
all.  So  that  it  is  on,  the  Purpose  of  God  that  the 
offer  of  mercy  rests.  So  far  from  being  opposed  to 
it,  or  shutting  the  door  against  it,  it  is  this  Divine 
Eternal  Purpose  which  arranged  for  the  universal 
and  unlimited  offer  of  the  gospel  to  every  man  who 
reads  this  page ! 

V.  But  I  go  on  to  make  another  statement  as  to 
the  Eternal  Purpose,  which  goes  deeper  into  the 
mystery  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  that  the  Eternal 
Purpose  includes  God's  choice  of  His  people. 

We  read  that  of  old  God  "  chose  "  Abraham  to 
be  His  friend ;  He  chose  Jacob ;  He  chose  the 
people  of  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  St.  Paul  says  of  all  Christians,  "  God  hath 
chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (Eph.  i.  4).  And  this  teaching  of  Scripture 
is  borne  out  by  the  consciousness  of  Christian  men. 
Ask  any  Christian  how  he  came  to  repent,  and  he 
will  answer  that  it  was  not  his  own  doing,  but  that 


he  was  graciously  moved  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Had  he  been  left  to  himself  he  would  never  have 
come,  he  would  have  continued  in  sin.  This  is 
the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  Chosen 
of  God ;  "  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast,"  but  altogether  by  grace,  and  by  the  mercy 
of  God  !  Now,  this  being  true  of  every  Christian, 
it  has  been  provided  for  in  "the  Purpose"  of 
God,  before  we  were  in  being.  St.  Paul  tells 
us  this  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Romans,  w. 
29,  30:  "Whom  He  did  foreknow,  He  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Son.  .  .  .  Moreover  whom  He  did  predestinate, 
them  He  also  called ;  and  whom  He  called,  them 
He  also  justified ;  and  whom  He  justified,  them 
He  also  glorified."  The  great  plan  of  God  reached 
to  the  individual  man,  took  in  his  whole  history, 
began  with  him  at  birth,  bought  >iui  to  Christ, 
kept  him  by  grace,  and  laf.ded  him  in  glory.  This 
is  not  more  mysterious  because  it  was  in  the  Pur- 
pose of  God.  Whatever  God  does,  He  purposed 
from  the  beginning ;  and  whatever  He  then  pur- 
posed, He  now  does. 

But  the  question  will  recur  to  many,  as  it  has 
ever  done,  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  universal  offer  of  the  gospel1: 
I  therefore  proceed  to  say  next, 

VI.  That  no  man  can  justly  complain  of  being 
left  out  of  "  the  purpose  "  of  God. 

The  truth  might  almost  be  put  practically  in  thia 
homely  way  :  If  any  man  wishes  to  be  brought  inti 
God's  Purpose,  he  may  be  brought  in;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  be  left  out,  he  will  be  left  out.  That  may 
not  seem  a  logical  way  of  putting  it — but  practi- 
cally, it  is  entirely  true  !  Let  us  see.  Is  it  to  you, 
a  sinner,  a  matter  of  concern  and  trouble,  lest 
God's  plan  of  salvation  may  not  have  embraced  your 
name  ?  In  other  words,  are  you  concerned  because 
you  are  not  already  a  forgiven  and  a  saved  soul, 
through  "the  Blood  of  the  cross "1  Then,  in  that 
case,  I  have  to  say  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  open 
to  you — now — at  once,  as  fully  as  it  has  ever  been 
to  a  saved  soul !  If  you  really  care  for  it,  and 
wish  to  be  forgiven,  God  is  willing  now  to  forgive 
you  for  Christ's  sake.  You  have  only  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Christ ;  to  take  what  God  gives,  eternal  life, 
without  condition,  and  without  price.  It  is  yours 
now,  if  you  will  have  it ;  "  Him  that  cometh  to 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  vi.  37). 
The  willingness  to  accept  the  gospel  will  prove  to 
have  been  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If 
you  refuse  to  come,  and  under  any  plea  or  excuse 
continue  in  rebellion  against  God  to  the  end,  then 
you  will  be  condemned !  But  you  will  be  con- 
demned, not  because  you  were  left  out  of  the  Plan 
of  Redemption,  but  because  you  would  not  accept 
of  Redemption  when  it  was  freely  offered  you!  No 
man  therefore  can  complain  of  being  left  out  of 
the  Purpose  of  God.  He  needs  not  be  left  out,  if 
he  cares  to  enter  ! 

VII.  Once   more,  I  remark  that  no  Christian 
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dare  abuse  God's  Eternal  Purpose,  so  as  to  justify 
presumption  or  carelessness  of  life  ! 

A  man  only  knows  that  he  is  within  the  Divine 
Purpose  of  salvation,  by  the  test  of  personal  holi- 
ness. If  he  has  not  that,  he  has  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  has  been  miserably  deceiving 
himself,  and  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  true  people 
of  Christ.  The  Purpose  of  God  includes  not 
only  salvation  from  future  punishment,  but  also 
the  present  holiness  of  all  Believers.  "  Whoso 
keepeth  His  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of 
God  perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
Him  "  (1  John  ii.  5).  These  two  are  the  only  true 
ways  of  knowing  that  we  are  in  Christ — keeping 
His  word,  and  perfecting  His  love  in  us !  So  that 
no  Christian  dare  presume  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Eternal  Purpose,  and  make  it  an  excuse  for,  or  an 
encouragement  to,  any  manner  of  sin  ! 

But  how  wonderfully  this  truth  tends  to  the 
humbling  and  to  the  melting  of  the  Christian's  heart ! 
If  any  Christian  wishes  to  be  made  to  lie  in  the 
very  dust,  he  has  only  to  realise  that  all  he  has  of 
sin  is  his  own,  and  all  he  has  of  good  is  from  God; 
that  without  grace,  he  were  the  veriest  sinner  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  without  grace,  he  would 
go  back  to-morrow  to  the  worst  of  his  old  sins ; 
that  he  cannot  "keep  himself"  even  for  a  day, 
much  less  make  progress  in  the  life  divine  !  It  is 
all  of  grace ;  all  by  grace ;  and  all  to  the  glory  of 
grace ! 

And  if  this  doctrine  humbles,  does  it  not  also 
melt  the  Christian's  heart?  I  know  almost  nothing 
more  overwhelming  as  a  proof  of  God's  mercy  to 
me,  than  that  my  name  was  writ  down  by  God  in 
eternity  as  the  object  of  His  love !  That  "  the 
mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  "  should  be  the  mystery  of  His  love 
for  me  !  One  can  never  rise  to  the  marvel  of  that 
fact!  The  love  of  God  —  such  love  of  God— 
"  passeth  knowledge  " ! 

I  conclude  this  whole  subject  with  a  practical 
word.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  every  predic- 
tion and  that  every  promise  is  made  possible  only 
by  the  Eternal  Purpose  of  God,  I  wish  to  remind 
those  who  are  troubled  by  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  this  subject,  that  every  Christian 
who  has  ever  been  saved  has  had  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  meet  and  contend  with.  You  are  not 
the  first  to  reflect  on  such  things.  Every  one  of 
us  now  in  Christ  had  to  face  such  questions  before 
we  went  to  God  for  pardon.  We  had  to  settle 
whether  we  would  take  God's  word  for  it,  or  let 
such  questions  keep  us  in  unbelief.  We  all 
passed  through  them.  We  simply  accepted  the  gift 
of  God — free  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  we  all  offer  you  this  result  of  our  ex- 
perience, that  we  found  God's  word  true  ;  that  to 
accept  of  Christ  is  the  way  to  peace ;  and  that  to 
accept  of  Him  is  also  the  way  to  holiness.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  now  glorify  and  rejoice  in  "  The 
Eternal  Purpose  "  of  God. 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee. " 

Tbench. 
By  L.  B.  "Walfoed. 

PART   IV. 

A  SCREW  LOOSE. 

TT  was  some  time  before  Lindsay  again  found  his 
■*■  way  to  the  home  of  his  old  friend,  but  on  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  to  spend  the  following  Christ- 
mas at  Laurel  Grove,  he  gladly  agreed  to  do  so, 
and  anticipated  the  day  fixed  upon  for  his  visit  to 
begin  with  considerable  interest. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake  about  his  ar- 
rival ;  no  note  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  off ; 
and  the  house  was  in  apple-pie  order,  and  host  and 
hostess  at  the  door  to  bid  him  welcome  as  the  fly 
drew  up. 

The  mild  courtesy  and  benevolence  of  the  ami- 
able Lindsay  had,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
auspices  which  had  shrouded  his  first  introduction, 
won  upon  Mrs.  Middlemass  by  imperceptible  de 
grees.  The  satisfaction,  so  evidently  sincere  and 
so  warmly  expressed,  which  the  sight  of  his  friend's 
prosperity  afforded  him,  so  far  touched  her  worldly 
heart  that  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  pity  for  his 
humbler  lot ;  and  the  notice  he  took  of  her  children, 
together  with  a  few  little  gifts  made  them  at  the 
close  of  his  stay,  which  at  once  evinced  that  he  had 
noted  and  desired  to  gratify  their  several  tastes, 
further  enlisted  her  goodwill.  She  spoke  of  him 
with  compassion  instead  of  contempt. 

Accordingly,  when  Middlemass,  at  the  expiry  of  a 
year  which  had  seen  him  advancing  steadily  in  his 
business  career,  sound  in  health,  and  fairly  well  at 
ease  in  his  domestic  circle — when,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  good-humour,  he  proposed  to  throw  out  a 
hand  to  "  that  poor  waif  Lindsay,"  and  draw  him 
within  the  radius  of  his  Christmas  joviality,  his 
wife  made  no  objection.  She,  too,  had  her  sources 
of  complacency.  Her  household  had,  by  this  time, 
adapted  itself  to  its  enlarged  sphere,  her  chil- 
dren had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  governess 
who  understood  the  art  of  management,  and  her 
husband  had  begun  to  talk  of  Wat  as  well  as  of 
Jem. 

Wat  had  done  well  at  school,  and  was  now  at 
college.  The  place  and  prizes  he  had  taken  at  the 
former  had  been  no  small  source  of  astonishment 
and  gratification  to  his  father,  who,  although  he 
had  spoken  of  the  boy  to  Lindsay  as  "a  loon  of 
mettle,"  had  not  expected  the  mettle  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  intellectual  line ;  whilst  his  mother, 
resolutely  shutting  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her 
prodigy  had  been  tutored,  coached,  and  crammed 
by  his  half-brother,  lost  no  opportunity  of  drawing 
comparisons.  She  could  not,  indeed,  say  that  the 
younger  had  surpassed  the  elder,  but  she  could  aver 
that  they  were  in  all  respects  equal ;   she  could 
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repeat  the  complimentary  jargon  of  commonplace 
acquaintance  in  a  manner  that  made  the  phrase 
worth  hearing ;  and  she  could  remind  her  husband 
in  private  that,  much  as  he  had  boasted  of  his  first- 
born, lie  would  yet  have  cause  to  be  prouder  of 
his  second. 

Middlemass  would  cry  "  Pooh  !"  but  he  was  not 
ill-pleased.  He  was  ready  to  be  proud  of  them  all, 
he  would  aver,  if  there  were  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  giving  him  cause  to  be  so.  He  made  no 
distinctions — share  and  share  alike — one  was  as 
good  as  another ;  those  were  his  sentiments. 

He  was,  however,  brought  to  allow  that  Wat 
had  done  his  best,  and  Wat  had  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  in  consequence. 

It  was  the  hope  of  exhibiting  this  award  to 
Lindsay  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cordial  reception  he  now 
met  with  from  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  had 
observed  that  her  husband's  friend  shared  William's 
own  foolish  predilection  for  "Dinah's  son,"  and 
looked  forward  with  a  flush  of  pardonable  pride  to 
the  triumphs  of  displaying  what  lier  son  had  also 
by  his  merits  earned,  or,  as  she  put  it  to  herself, 
had  wrung  from  his  father  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 
Sir.  Lindsay  should  see  that  there  were  other 
geniuses  than  one  in  that  house. 

Wat,  altered  more  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
by  the  exalted  position  so  recently  attained,  and  by 
the  necessity  for  keeping  up  his  dignity  which  it 
entailed,  than  by  the  eleven  months  which  had 
passed  by  since  he  last  appeared  in  these  pages, 
now  made  his  bow  to  Mr.  Lindsay  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  a  pair  of  very  clean  red  hands,  joined  to  a 
spotless  collar  and  cuffs,  attested  that  he  no  longer 
considered  himself  fit  for  presentation  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  fresh  from  the  duck-pond. 

His  round,  open  face  shone  and  glistened  from  a 
soaping,  and  so  bright  also  was  the  handsome 
ornament  of  his  waistcoat  that  it  is  probable  a 
polish  had  been  further  added  there. 

"You  will  hardly  remember  Wat,"  said  Mrs. 
Middlemass,  with  an  evident  hope  that  the  Wat  of 
old  would  thenceforth  be  forgotten  permanently ; 
"he  has  grown  into  quite  a  man  since  you  were 
here  last,  Mr.  Lindsay." 

"  Tops  his  mother  now,  you  see,  Lindsay,"  sub- 
joined Middlemass,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laugh- 
ing. "  The  way  the  youngsters  spring  up  on  every 
side  is  enough  to  take  away  one's  breath  to  think 
of!  They  are  like  mushrooms — thick  on  the 
ground  before  you  know  where  you  are.  However, 
we  shall  be  rid  of  this  pair  of  compasses  before 
long," — alluding  to  the  long  legs  on  the  hearth-rug 
— "  he  will  stand  on  his  own  feet  before  he  is  five 
years  older  if  what  I  hear  is  true.  If  he  does  as 
well  at  college  as  he  did  at  school" — too  full  of 
the  last  family  news  to  keep  it  another  minute  to 
himself — "why,  we  shall  have  him  starting  on  his 
own  account,  with  M.D.  after  his  name,  in  a 
jiffy." 


"Yes,  we  were  much  surprised — at  least  I,  that 
is  we,  were  not  surprised,  but  I  fancy  some  of  our 
friends  were,  at  the  place  he  took  at  school.  Mr. 
Middlemass  had  letters "  began  his  wife. 

— "  Letters  !  He  had  something  better  than 
letters  from  me,  I  can  tell  you,"  struck  in  Middle- 
mass,  afraid  she  would  get  it  out  first ;  "I  did  the 
thing  handsomely  when  I  was  about  it,  and  he  has 
as  fine  a  watch  and  chain  as  any  student  of  medi- 
cine or  student  of  anything  else  in  Glasgow.  Take 
it  out,  Wat — what,  you  young  rascal,  you  are  too 
big  a  swell  to  show  more  than  a  couple  of  inches, 
are  you  1  What  is  the  use  of  my  giving  ten  pounds 
for  a  chain  if  the  half  of  it  is  to  be  hidden  away 
out  of  sight  1  If  anybody  had  presented  me  with 
anything  half  as  good — now  then,  Lindsay,  there's 
a  ticker  for  you.  Keeps  time  like  a  radway  clock 
Good  English  works,  none  of  your  foreign  trumpery, 
— good  solid  case,  break  him  before  he  breaks  it. 
Jem  has  not  as  good  a  watch,  and,  as  for  me,  I 
find  the  old  silver  turnip  that  you  remember  so 
well,  answers  the  purpose  yet." 

Lindsay  admired  the  gift,  and  said  a  word  or 
two  of  its  being  well  deserved. 

"Why,  ay,  he  has  worked  for  it,"  replied 
Middlemass,  "  and  they  tell  me  he  had  some  fellows 
to  contend  with  who  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  either. 
For  all  he  looks  like  a  ninny" — with  a  shrewd 
man's  appreciation  of  his  son's  awkward  attitude 
and  sheepish  air — "he  has  won  his  spurs.  Talent 
will  out,  eh,  Lindsay  1  That's  a  fact  now,  is  it  not  ? 
Jem  did  not  take  the  place  in  mathematics  Wat 
took." 

"  It  was  Jem  who  took  it  for  me,  all  the  same." 

Lindsay  started  at  the  abruptness  of  the  speaker, 
who  himself,  apparently  put  out  of  countenance  by 
the  gruff  tones  of  his  own  unmanageable  voice, 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun. 

"He  helped  you,  I  suppose?"  suggested  the 
visitor,  encouraging  further  confidence. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  Father  knows.  Why,  he 
sat  up  with  me  no  end  of  nights,  and  worked  bike 
a  black,  bothering  it  all  into  me." 

"It  is  dressing  time,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemass, 
rising. 

Jem  had  arrived  when  the  party  reassembled 
before  dinner,  and  Lindsay,  with  all  his  former  im- 
pressions strong  upon  him,  hastened  forward  with 
outstretched  hand  and  eager  greeting.  But  to  his 
surprise,  although  responded  to  with  all  due  civility, 
there  was  scarcely  the  heartiness,  the  fervour,  about 
his  young  friend  which  their  former  intimacy  and 
congeniality  had  warranted  him  in  expecting. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  his  own  warmth,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  felt  somewhat  discon- 
certed and  taken  aback  by  the  absence  of  an  answer- 
ing glow  of  welcome.  Yet  there  was  nothing  to 
which  umbrage  could  properly  be  taken.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  minutest  degree  impolite  or 
churlish  about  young  Middlemass — there  was  only 
a  certain  quietness,  a  repose  of  manner,  which  in  no 
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one  else  would  have  been  observed,  but  which  was 
new  in  "  Dinah's  son,"  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  it 
was  so  new  and  so  different  from  what  poor  Lindsay 
in  his  kindly  bachelor's  heart  had  craved  for,  that 
he  fairly  sat  down,  mute  from  disappointment. 

There  followed  a  few  ordinary  questions  and  re- 
marks. He  was  interrogated  as  to  his  journey,  the 
weather  was  commented  upon,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  thermometer  announced ;  then  the  young  man 
subsided  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  into 
the  background.  It  was  all  very  well — very  well ; 
but  somehow  there  rose  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
one  of  the  group,  the  vision  of  a  bygone  scene,  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Jem  Middlemass  within  those 
identical  four  walls,  nearly  twelve  months  before  ; 
of  the  shouting  crew  who  had  hailed  their  leader 
into  his  presence ;  of  the  merry  monarch  himself, 
with  his  laughing  eye  and  ready  hand,  and  he 
missed  something,  he  could  not  have  told  what. 
"  Are  we  not  to  see  the  children  V  he  inquired,  as 
a  resource. 

"  They  will  be  here  presently.  They  are  with 
their  governess  just  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Middlemass, 
pleased  that  he  should  inquire.  "  Nora,  however, 
will  be  with  us  at  dinner ;  she  has  no  business  to 
dine  downstairs  at  her  age,  but  I  have  yielded  the 
point  to  please  her  father."  (Lindsay  thought  he 
knew  to  whom  she  had  in  reality  yielded.)  "  And 
so,  as  he  wished  it — oh,  here  she  comes " 

Nora  stepped  brightly  in.  She,  as  well  as  Wat, 
was  changed  for  the  better;  her  pretty  hair  was 
nicely  arranged,  her  countenance  was  cheerful  and 
attractive,  and  she  went  up  to  Lindsay  with  a  quick 
step  and  a  smile. 

Her  entrance  made  a  diversion,  and  produced  at 
once  the  proper  flow  of  talk  desirable  to  keep  atten- 
tion off  the  clock,  when  the  dinner  hour,  but  not 
the  dinner,  has  arrived.  Wat  drew  up  his  chair, 
and  instituted  a  fire  of  brotherly  mischievous  com- 
mentaries ;  Lindsay  interposed,  carrying  on  in  reality 
the  harmless  jesting ;  Middlemass  and  his  wife  put 
in  an  occasional,  amicable  word — and  all  went  for- 
ward smoothly,  Jem  alone  taking  no  part. 

There  was  nothing  ungracious  in  the  young  man's 
aspect.  He  appeared  to  listen  absently,  and  more 
than  once  his  features  relaxed  with  an  expression 
that  was  almost  tenderly  indulgent  of  the  simple 
nonsense.  Further,  he  hastened  with  a  start  and 
alacrity  that  indicated  no  brooding  ill -humour,  to 
render  his  stepmother  some  little  service  required ; 
it  was  to  lower  a  lamp  which  her  quick  eye  had 
detected  flaring. 

But  the  operation  over,  Jem  drew  back  into  his 
shell  again ;  motionless,  thoughtful,  abstracted,  he 
leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  continued  in 
the  same  attitude  until  the  gong  sounded. 

"Wake  up,  Jem;  what's  the  matter,  sir?" 

It  was  Middlemass  who  at  last  put  his  hand  on 
his  son's  shoulder,  and  gently  shook  him.  "Don't 
fall  asleep  before  your  dinner,  my  boy — that's  a 
worse  business  than  napping  when  it's  over.    A  bad 


enough  habit  that,  or  so  the  doctors  say.  Doctors 
talk  a  lot  of  twaddle,  but  we  have  got  to  swallow 
what  they  choose  to  tell  us,  in  default  of  any  other 
way  of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
frame.  The  medicos  have  us  at  their  mercy  on 
that  score.  Your  lawyer  has  you  in  his  hands 
when  you  have  a  grievance,  and  your  doctor,  when 
you  have  a  finger-ache.  Wonderful  how  down  in 
the  mouth  one  becomes  directly  the  smallest  portion 
of  this  queer  body  of  ours  is  out  of  sorts.  I  had  a 
livery  turn  lately — What  ?  oh,  dinner.  Now  then, 
Lindsay,  take  my  wife,  and  if  you  are  not  ready 
for  your  dinner,  I  am." 

Had  nothing  occurred  to  renew  or  deepen  the 
impression  of  an  alteration  in  his  young  friend  which 
had  been  made  on  the  mind  of  Lindsay,  it  would 
soon  have  passed,  and  he  would  have  thought  no 
more  about  it ;  but  as  his  visit  wore  on,  every  day 
only  served  to  convince  him  more  thoroughly  than 
the  previous  one  had  done,  that  something  was  amiss. 

Jem  was  not  the  Jem  of  old.  He  was  moody 
and  silent  for  hours  together.  He  proposed  no 
jaunts,  originated  no  Christmas  sports.  Instead  of 
being  the  centre  of  every  group,  he  appeared  to 
wish  only  to  be  let  alone. 

"Can't  think  what  is  the  matter,"  confided 
Middlemass  to  his  friend  at  length,  the  two 
being  by  themselves,  and  the  opportunity  favour- 
able. "  Can't  make  it  out  at  all  He  has  been 
like  this  for  some  time  past,  just  glooming  and 
moping — and,  instead  of  getting  better,  he  grows 
worse.  You  remember,  Robert,  what  Jem  was  a 
year  ago — the  life  and  soul  of  the  house — the  last 
person  in  the  whole  world  one  would  have  expected 
to  get  hipped.  You  see  what  he  is  now  1  Punch 
and  Judy  would  not  make  him  laugh.  He's  as 
different  from  what  he  was  as  chalk  from  cheese,  and 
we  may  depend  upon  it  there's  something  wrong  at 
the  bottom.  Maybe  he  has  fallen  in  love.  That 
is  what  I  say  to  my  wife,  though,  between  ourselves, 
I  don't  find  that  idea  solves  the  problem  at  all. 
Jem  is  as  straightforward  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
and  so,  when  I  say  to  him,  'Is  it  a  love  secret, 
sir?'  and  he  says  slap  out,  'No,  it  is  not,'  I  am 
bound  to  believe  him,  am  I  not  1  To  be  sure  young 
men  will  say  anything  when  it  comes  to  that  pass, 
'  all's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know,' — and  certes, 
if  my  father  had  put  any  inconvenient  question  to 
me  on  that  head,  it's  odds  but  I'd  have  shuffled 
out  of  the  scrape  at  the  expense  of  strict  morality. 

But   I   thought  that  Jem "  he   paused,   and 

Lindsay  understood  the  pause.  Jem  had  stood  on 
a  higher  level  in  his  father's  estimation  than  poor 
Middlemass  himself  had  ever  aspired  to,  and  be- 
tween his  doubts  and  surmises  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  take  away  the  pedestal. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  you  may  trust  your  son's  word, 
whatever  you  have  it  for,"  said  Lindsay  with 
readiness.  "To  confess  the  truth,  my  suspicions 
jumped  with  yours  until  now,  and  I  was  wondering 
who  the  very  fortunate  girl  could  be " 
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"  Ah,  but  we  don't  want  any  fortunate  girls  just 
yet.  The  lad  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world — 
not  but  what  I  could  come  down  pretty  handsomely 
if  all  was  to  my  mind — but  a  boy  of  twenty  has 
no  business  with  matrimony.  He  has  no  right  to 
hamper  himself  with  a  wife  and  a  parcel  of  children 
at  that  age.  However,"  rubbing  his  chin  thought- 
fully, "  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  if  we  are  to 
take  Jem  at  his  word.  He  owns  there  is  a  screw 
loose  somewhere,  he  can't  deny  that,  but  when  I 
naturally  enough  ask  where — all  I  get  for  answer 
is  that  my  gentleman  would  prefer  not  to  tell  me. 
That's  his  meaning  anyway — that's  the  upshot  of 
it.  No,  no  ;  the  boy  is  not  impertinent,  Jem  never 
is  impertinent,  but  there  is  a  way  of  standing  on 
the  defence — I  wish  I  knew  of  any  means  of  break- 
ing it  down. " 

"You  have  asked  him  to  be  frank  with  you1?" 

"  Asked  him  ?  I've  asked  him  £  dozen  times — 
that  is  to  say  I  spoke  to  him  once,  and  he  knows  I 
would  have  done  it  again  if  I  had  dared.  Any  one 
can  see  that.  He  says  he  is  afraid  of  giving  me 
pain.  Giving  me  pain,  forsooth !  As  if  it  does 
not  already  give  me  pain  enough  in  all  conscience, 
to  see  him  that  used  to  have  the  nicest,  merriest 
laugh  in  the  world,  and  the  pleasantest  ways,  going 
about  with  a  face  it  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to 
look  at !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to 
complain  of,"  fretfully.  "  She  is  better  to  him  than 
she  used  to  be — a  deal  better ;  and  yet  he  managed 
to  put  up  with  her  little  bit  of  temper  before. 
Then  he  is  well  enough,  I  suppose.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  his  health,  eh  ?  I  say  ! 
Robert,"  with  a  sudden  flush  and  start,  "what  if 
it  should  be  that  ?  Now  that  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  he  does  not  look  up  to  the  mark,  and  his  appetite 
has  gone  to  the  dogs.  My  poor  lad,"  his  voice 
trembling,  "  I — I  have  heard  of  youths  of  that  age 
having  heart  complaints — pooh,  not  sentimental 
ones,  but  the  real  thing,  and — and " 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  work  yourself  up  into 
a  fever  over  what  may  prove  to  be  a  supposition 
entirely  groundless,"  said  Lindsay,  kindly.  "  Take 
heart  of  grace,  William ;  to  my  eye,  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  any  kind  of  disease  about  Jem.  Of 
course,"  raising  his  hand  to  check  the  response  he 
saw  was  coming,  "  of  course  it  may  be  so.  Many 
maladies  are  invisible,  and  are  only  suspected  by 
the  sufferer  himself" — Middlemass  groaned — "of 
course,  I  say,  it  may  be  so  with  your  son,  in  which 
case,  God  help  you  both,"  proceeded  his  friend,  in 
a  resolute,  cheerful  voice ;  "  but,  until  we  have  a 
surer  foundation  for  thinking  so  than  at  present 
appears,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  you,  meet  such 
trouble  half-way.  Another  idea  has  struck  me 
whilst  you  were  speaking,  and  it  is  one  which  would 
ease  you  of  all  your  present  anxiety,  should  it  prove 
to  have  hit  the  mark." 

"Ah?"  said  Middlemass,  lifting  his  head. 

"  But,  as  I  think — nay,  I  feel  certain  that  you 
would  put  no  faith  in  my  skill  until  it  has  been 


tested,  I  will,  if  you  please,  speak  myself  to  Jem, 
without  delay,  and  let  you  know  the  result  then, 
instead  of  communicating  my  opinion  now." 

"  Ay,  do  you  tackle  him ;  that  will  be  the  best 
plan,  sure  enough,"  rejoined  Middlemass,  all  him- 
self again.  "  Dear  me,  what  a  load  you  have  lifted 
off  my  heart,  Robert.  When  I  thought  it  might 
be  consumption — or — or  worse, — well,  we  won't 
talk  of  it.  You  take  Jem  aside  quietly,  and  see 
what  you  can  make  of  him.  And  do  implore  him  to 
have  it  out,  for  better,  for  worse,  and  make  a  clean 
breast,  whatever  comes  of  it." 

Lindsay's  idea  was  one  that  made  his  own  slow- 
ness of  comprehension  seem  blameworthy,  in  that 
he  had  not  grasped  it  before.  He  was  a  Christian, 
and  as  such,  surely,  he  need  not  have  been  perplexed 
to  find  a  brother -pilgrim  on  the  same  Zionward 
path  labouring  under  seasons  of  spiritual  depression, 
or,  perchance,  beset  by  spiritual  enemies.  Who 
could,  indeed,  say  that  Lindsay  himself  had  not 
been  specially  directed  to  the  side  of  his  young 
friend  at  a  time  when  godly  aid  might  be  sorely 
needed,  and  if  so,  blind  and  deaf  indeed  had  he 
been,  to  stand  back  so  long.  To  Middlemass,  how- 
ever, anything  of  this  nature  must  necessarily  be 
incomprehensible ;  and  had  it  been  mooted,  Lind- 
say well  knew  that  the  parent's  respect  for  his  son's 
character  and  principles  would  make  the  notion 
more  than  unsatisfactory,  literally  absurd. 

Jem  be  uneasy  in  his  mind !  Jem  have  internal 
struggles,  anything  wherewith  to  disturb  or  reproach 
himself ! 

Lindsay  could  almost  hear  the  amazement  of  his 
friend's  voice,  and  see  the  incredulous  arch  of  his 
eyebrows. 

He  was,  however,  nothing  daunted,  himself,  and 
an  opportunity  shortly  offering,  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  somewhat  timid  elder,  his  young 
companion  embraced  with  readiness  the  prospect  of 
giving  his  confidence. 

"  But  that  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you,  sir,  you 
should  have  had  it  before  now.  I  was  longing  for 
some  one,"  said  Jem,  and  stopped. 

"Your  father?"  murmured  Lindsay,  as  in  duty 
bound.  He  understood  pretty  well  that  the  father 
was  not  the  one  for  the  post,  but  felt  as  though  he 
ought  not  to  show  this. 

"You  may  believe  me,  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  in 
keeping  back  anything  from  my  father — who  has 
always  been  the  kindest  and  best  of  fathers  to  me 
— I  meant  him  no  sort  of  disrespect,  but  only  I 
knew  that  he  could  do  no  good.  He  does  not  think 
as  I  do,  he  could  not  understand " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Lindsay,  softly.     "  Well  ?" 

"  How  could  his  advice  be  of  any  service  to  me, 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  ?  In  these  matters 
a  man  must  judge  for  himself,"  said  Jem,  almost 
impatiently.  "  I  had  to  decide ;  and  until  I  could 
decide,  where  would  have  been  the  good  of  distress- 
ing my  father?  Besides  which,  he  would  have 
tried  to  influence  me,  and  I  was  not  going  to  be 
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influenced.  My  dear  father  !"  softening.  "I  doubt 
•whether  I  am  telling  the  truth,  Mr.  Lindsay;  I 
think  I  was  afraid  lest  I  might  be  persuaded,  after 
alL  I  would  do  almost  anything  for  my  father ; 
but  this  I  cannot  do — give  up  what  I  see  to  be 
right." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Lindsay,  heartily,  and  with 
an  internal  sigh  of  relief.  The  affair,  he  thought, 
might  soon  be  righted  now. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  giving  me  no  end  of  trouble.  And  there  is 
plenty  of  that  in  store  yet,"  he  added  seriously. 
"  However,  I  have  come  to  a  decision  at  last,  and 
now  I  mean  to  abide  by  it.  I  am  not  to  be  shaken. 
My  father,  of  course,  will  call  it  folly.  He  will 
think  me  mad.  But  you,  sir,  can  understand  that ; 
it  will  not  seem  strange  to  you.  Oh,  I  forgot 
though, — I  have  not  told  you  yet.  The  fact  is,  I 
— I  am  going  to  change  my  plan  of  life.  I  intend 
to  be  a  foreign  missionary." 

ftfje  f&olg  ILantL 

PAPERS  BY  MINISTERS  WHO  HAVE  VISITED  IT. 

IV.  The  Mount  of  Olives. 

By  Rev.  W.  Robertson,  D.D.,  New  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh. 

T^  VERY  spot  on  earth  trod  by  those  blessed  feet 
-*-*  nailed  to  the  bitter  cross  for  us  is  holy 
ground.  From  Bethlehem  to  Nazereth ;  by  Jacob's 
well ;  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  by  Nain  and  Beth- 
any to  Jerusalem  and  Calvary — we  trace  His 
footsteps  without  doubt  or  difficulty.  We  traverse 
the  sacred  soil  as  in  a  dream,  where  the  bright 
visions  of  the  past  strangely  contrast  with  the  cold 
realities  of  the  present.  But  no  place  stirs  the 
heart  more  deeply  or  recalls  memories  more  dear 
to  the  pilgrim  than  the  Mount  of  Olives — To  opos 
twv  JAcuwv !  The  very  words  breathe  sweet  and 
solemn  music. 

A  ride  of  three  hours  from  Bethel  had  brought 
us  to  Jerusalem.  I  gladly  found  a  respite  from 
tent  life  in  the  hospitable  home  of  good  old 
Bishop  Gobat,  from  whom,  and  his  dear  lady, 
I  met  an  affectionate  welcome,  of  which  I  re- 
tain a  very  loving  recollection.  They  are  both 
now  in  the  Jerusalem  above.  Next  morning, 
following  the  advice  of  my  friend  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod — "Let  your  first  visit  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  be  alone" — I  apologised  to  my  com- 
panions for  my  apparent  unsociality,  and  ordering 
my  horse  to  be  brought  to  meet  me  at  Bethany, 
I  hastened  forth  alone.  Following  the  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  then  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  and  crossing  the  brook  Kidron, 
I  began  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  near 
the  traditional  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  through  which  flows  the  Kidron, 
divides  the  Mount  from  that  on  which  stands  the 
Holy  City.  It  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
"  the  hill  that   is   before  Jerusalem,"  a   graphic 


expression,   for,   as   Porter  observes,   it   is   before 
one's  eyes  from  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  object  in  every  view  around 
it.     It  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley,  and  as  the 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  still  more  precipi- 
tous, it  is  but  a  narrow  ravine  which  separates 
them.     Three  paths  lead  to  the  summit,  diverging 
from  each  other  near  Gethsemane.     That  farthest 
to  the  left  on  ascending  is  the  way  by  which  David 
fled  to  escape  from  his  rebellious  son.     That  on 
the  middle  is  a  precipitous  track  leading  direct  to 
the  top.     The  third  sweeps  round  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the   hill,    and   is  the   main  road   to 
Bethany  and   to  Jericho.      On  this  concentrates 
the  chief  interest  of  Olivet.     It  is  the  path  so  often 
trod  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  and  from  His  quiet 
home  in  holy  Bethany,  where  He  habitually  sought 
repose  from  the  violence  and  strife  of  the  Capital 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family  whom  He  loved.     It  is 
the  path  also  of  His  triumphal  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem, so  graphically  described  by  Dean  Stanley. 
Here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
on  holy  ground,  treading  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Jesus.     Whatever  of  things  on  earth  I  may  forget, 
may  I  never  forget  the  blessed  hours  of  one  sweet 
Sabbath  day  I  spent,  as  usual  alone,  on  this  Mount 
of  holy  memories.     I  had  just  worshipped  with  my 
friends  in  our  little  English  Church  within  thy 
walls,  0    Jerusalem !     I   had   received    the   holy 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  from  the 
hands  of  the  venerable  bishop.     Immediately  after 
I  repaired  alone  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  recalling  the  wondrous 
scenes  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  had  been 
transacted  here.      I  ascended  the  steep   path  of 
which  I  have  now  been  speaking,   the  Hosanna 
Road  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  Hosannas 
of  the  excited  multitude  which  hailed  our  Lord's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.     Turning  a  few 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  path,  I  reached  a  place 
where  the   rock  crops  out  from  the  greensward, 
which  is  besprinkled  with  red  anemones,  poetically 
and  beautifully  called   the  blood-drops  of  Jesus, 
directly  facing  the  Temple  area,  where  stood  the 
House  of  God,  where  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar  ! 
How  often  may  the  holy  One  have  sat  on  that 
very  rock,  nay,  how  often  did  He  and  His  twelve 
apostles  sit  there  !     Of  this  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt.     They  could  hardly  frequent  the  Mount  of 
Olives  without  making  this  a  frequent  resort.     The 
magnificent  view  it  commands,  its  position  precisely 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  its  partial  retire- 
ment, being  a  little  removed  from  the  thorough- 
fare, and  even  the  accommodation  of  the  flower- 
besprinkled  sward  for  a  couch  for  the  weary,  and 
the    rocky   platform   for   a  seat,  presented   then, 
as   now,   singularly   exceptional   attractions.      No 
thoughtful  man,  at  the  present  time,  can  pass  this 
spot  without  lingering  there  to  read,  to  think,  to 
pray. 

There,  where  I  was  sitting,  on  that  very  rock, 
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my  Saviour  often  sat  with  the  twelve,  discoursing 
to  them  of  the  tilings  of  the  Kingdom,  revealing  to 
them  the  speedy  destruction  of  that  splendid  city, 
and  of  that  holy  Temple  before  their  eyes,  and  yet 
more  tremendous  events  at  the  end  of  the  ages. 
To  this  very  spot  was  He  wont  to  retire  at  even- 
tide, on  His  homeward  way  to  Bethany,  to  refresh 
by  meditation  and  prayer  His  wearied  spirit,  har- 
assed and  saddened  by  the  opposition  and  conten- 
tion He  daily  encountered  in  the  city. 

And  here  also,  I  confidently  believe,  occurred 
that  moving  incident  which  stirs  every  heart  when 
reading  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt," 
says  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the 
road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the  exact  point  where 
the  midtitude  paused  again,  and  '  He,  when  He 
beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it.' " 

A  strange  coincidence  meets  us  here,  if  what 
Baronius  relates  be  true,  that  on  this  very  spot, 
where  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  foretold, 
and  where  the  Lord  wept  at  the  prospect  of  the 
coming  desolation,  the  Roman  conqueror  pitched 
his  tent  and  planted  his  standard  when  he  came  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy. 

These  may  be  considered  nearly  certain,  but  as 
we  proceed  to  ascend  the  mount  we  find  sacred 
events  receiving  from  tradition  a  local  habitation 
of  a  very  questionable  character.  A  little  higher 
we  come  to  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  cis- 
tern, where  we  are  assured  the  Apostles  composed 
the  Creed  (which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  never  com- 
posed at  all).  A  little  higher,  again,  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  chapel,  where  it  is  said  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer.  An  inter- 
esting tradition  this,  that  here,  almost  on  the  same 
holy  spot,  were  delivered  the  future  creed  and  the 
future  prayer  of  all  mankind  !  A  few  yards  farther 
we  reach  a  small  octagonal  mosque,  built,  it  is  said, 
on  the  spot  whence  the  Lord  ascended  to  heaven, 
in  evidence  of  which  there  remains  to  this  day  the 
print  of  His  foot  stamped  on  the  rock  as  He  rose 
from  earth.  Pilgrims,  from  earliest  days,  have 
kissed  the  sacred  footprint ;  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  Sulpitius,  and  the  Venerable  Bede,  confirm 
the  holy  tradition ;  the  Empress  Helena  built  a 
church  over  it,  of  which  the  little  mosque  is  all 
that  remains.  Further,  St.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  the  vault  of  that  church,  right  over  the  spot  of 
the  Ascension,  never  could  be  closed,  and  the  Vener- 
able Bede  relates  that,  in  his  time,  on  Ascension 
Eve,  and  during  the  night,  the  sacred  spot  was 
seen  enveloped  in  lambent  flame.  We  bow  before 
such  high  authority,  but  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we 
remain  sceptical.  Anciently,  it  is  said  there 
were  the  impressions  of  both  feet  on  the  rock,  but 
one  of  them  was  stolen  by  the  Jews — a  remarkable 
performance,  truly  !  At  present,  the  mark  in  ques- 
tion has  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  human  foot, 
but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  footprints 
were  once  so  distinct  that  the  precise  position  of 


the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  ascending  might  have 
been  ascertained  by  examining  them.  At  that 
moment,  it  would  appear,  His  face  was  turned 
towards  the  north,  as  if  to  reject  the  unbelieving 
south,  and  to  invite  to  the  faith  the  northern 
warriors  who  were  to  overthrow  the  temples  of  the 
false  gods,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
Christian  tradition  which  identifies  this  spot  with 
the  place  of  the  Ascension,  but  it  is  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  the  holy  record,  which  says,  "  He  led 
them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany."  Now  Bethany  is 
considerably  higher,  and  it  is  probably  in  some 
retired  hollow  close  to  the  summit,  and  above  the 
village,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  scene  of 
this  last  and  most  wonderful  of  the  Lord's  miracles, 
where  "  He  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them, 
and,  while  He  blessed  them,  He  was  parted  from 
them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  And  Bethany, 
holy  Bethany,  the  home  which  Jesus  loved ! 
What  disappointment  awaits  the  pilgrim  here ! 
How  unlike  the  sweet  village  which  a  fond  fancy 
pictured  !  A  wretched  little  dirty  hamlet,  but  still 
bearing  traces  of  better  days  in  the  remains  of  cul- 
tivated terraces,  and  in  the  massive  stones  of  which 
it  is  built — obviously  the  relics  of  ancient  buildings. 
But,  changed  in  all  respects  except  situation,  the 
name  of  Lazarus  clings  to  it  stilL  It  is  no  longer 
Bethany  (the  House  of  Dates, — not  a  palm-tree  is 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  mount),  but  El-Azariyeh, 
the  Town  of  Lazarus !  It  stands  in  a  sheltered 
hollow  a  short  distance  below  the  summit.  It  is 
screened  from  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  but  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  wild  and  desolate 
wilderness  of  Judea,  and  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  or 
rather  a  spot  immediately  outside  the  village  does 
so.  Thither  the  mourning  sisters  often  repaired 
to  watch  for  His  coming,  straining  their  anxious 
eyes  to  catch  the  first  signal  of  His  approach. 

The  day  had  been  excessively  hot,  and  glad  was 
I  to  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  a  servant 
with  my  gallant  gray.  I  mounted,  and  refusing  to 
be  inveigled  into  the  pretended  tomb  of  Lazarus 
(I  hate  such  impostures),  I  rode  round  the  village 
to  impress  the  situation  on  my  mind,  and  thence 
to  the  mosque  on  the  summit  of  Olivet.  From  the 
remnant  of  this  mosque  a  splendid  view  is  obtained 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  of  the  "  mountains 
round  about  Jerusalem,"  of  the  savage  wilderness 
of  bare  and  rugged  mountains,  the  supposed  scene 
of  "the  Temptation,"  the  descent  to  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea  gleaming  like 
polished  metal  in  the  distance,  and  the  yellow 
wall  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab  beyond.  Farewell, 
glorious  Olivet !  A  vain  farewell !  "  There  can 
be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine."  It  will  be 
held  fast  and  cherished  as  long  as  memory  remains. 
May  God  strengthen  and  fructify  every  sacred  im- 
pression there  made  on  the  heart,  and  answer  in 
His  great  mercy  the  prayers  there  offered  up ! 
Amen. 
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ROBERT  BURNS  AND  THE  COTTAR'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


ftount  Burns  an*  tfje  Cottar's 
Saturoag  0igJ)t. 

By  Rev.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  Whittinghame. 
IV. — The  Poem — {Concluded). 

"VTEXT  after  the  supper  we  come  to  the  Family 
■*■'  Worship,  which,  as  we  know,  gave  the  whole 
poem  its  motive  and  suggestion.  The  order  of  it, 
as  a  service,  Burns  gives  exactly  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  father's  house  and  of  similar  Scottish 
families  of  that  time.  First  some  verses  were  sung 
from  one  of  the  Psalms  in  metre,  printed  then  as 
now  at  the  end  of  Bibles  for  use  in  Scotland.  Next 
a  chapter  was  read  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New.  Then  they  knelt  in  prayer,  the  head  of  the 
household  leading.  Most  of  this  is  told  here  in 
grave  and  noble  English,  only  two  expressions 
needing  explanation  for  anyone — "lyart  haffets" 
for  "gray  temples,"  and  "beets"  for  "fans  the 
heavenward  flame."  In  such  a  stanza  as  this  that 
follows  we  discover  what  dignity  may  invest  a  man 
whom  we  saw  at  first  only  a  tired  labourer,  gather- 
ing his  mattocks  and  spades,  and  how,  also, 

"  Verse  may  build 
A  princely  throne  on  humble  truth.  ' 

"  The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride ; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  !'  he  says,  with  solemn  air." 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  verse  without  observing 
how  filled  it  is  with  reverence,  and,  just  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  with  dignity.  Strangers  to  Scot- 
land often  charge  us  with  want  of  reverence  in  our 
worship,  and  are  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  our 
congregations  in  time  of  prayer.  I  do  not  greatly 
wonder  at  this.  As  I  think  how  little  sign  I  have 
sometimes  seen  in  a  Scottish  congregation  of  their 
joining  in  the  prayer  themselves,  I  cannot  defend 
us.  But  in  this  fireside  worship  see  how  every  line 
and  every  touch  is  expressive  of  reverence — the 
reverent  circle  formed,  the  reverent  book  which  the 
old  man  uses,  the  reverent  baring  of  the  gray  head, 
the  reverent  care  with  which  he  chooses  among  the 
Psalms,  and  the  "  high  humility,"  which  so  affected 
Burns,  in  the  reverent  summons,  "  Let  us  worship 
God." 

In  the  next  verse  we  overhear  their  singing,  and 
feel  the  thrill  from  it  of  that  tone  of  heart-worship 
which  affects  us  more  deeply  than  all  musical  skill. 
The  old  Scottish  tunes  he  names  and  praises  were 
sacred  to  Burns  for  other  reasons  than  their  musi- 
cal value;  they  were  the  tunes  which  alone  his 
father  used. 

"  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name, 


Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 
The  tickled  ear  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise." 

In  the  two  following  verses  we  hear  the  single 
voice  of  the  "  priest-like  father  "  as  the  Scriptures 
are  read.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  glance  is  taken 
first  through  the  Old  Testament  and  then  through 
the  New.  The  New  Testament  is,  indeed,  very 
happily  summed  up ;  four  fines  telling  of  the  Gos- 
pels, one  line  of  the  Acts,  another  of  the  Epistles, 
and  the  last  three  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The 
general  effect  is  to  dignify  still  more  the  humble 
home  by  the  great  themes  that  echo  through  it, 
and  the  humble  family  by  the  great  men  of  the 
past  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  communion. 

"  The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page — 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry  ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

"  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  ; 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command." 

The  prayer  comes  last,  and,  as  they  kneel  to- 
gether, that  one  pang  of  happiest  family  hours — the 
dread  of  change,  the  fear  of  what  years  will  bring 
— is  driven  away.  As  they  look  up  to  God,  the 
dwelling-place  of  His  people  in  all  generations,  a 
happy  assurance  fills  their  hearts  of  permanent 
union,  permanent  blessing,  and  victory  over  all 
troubles. 

"  Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  ; 
Hope  '  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 

Here  the  poet  pauses  to  reflect  and  judge,  and 
in  the  verse  that  follows  he  does  it  well  Let  his 
words  sink  down  into  our  ears ;  for  here,  at  least,  he 
was  true  prophet  as  well  as  poet.  Let  his  judgment 
be  ours,  and  nothing  seem  so  miserably  poor  as  wor- 
ship that  is  but  display,  or  rhetoric,  or  pomp.  And 
even  when  we  rightly  care  for  seemliness  in  worship, 
let  us  not  forget  the  perilous  connection  there  is 
between  pomp  of  method  and  pride  of  heart. 

"  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
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When  men  display  to  congregations  wide, 
Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 

The  power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 

But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol." 

Now  the  happy  circle  is  dispersed,  and  the  nar- 
rative part  of  the  poem  ends  with  one  more  glimpse 
of  the  holy  simplicities  of  the  cottage, — the  secret 
prayer  which  the  parents  offer  for  their  children. 

"  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  ; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  offer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
"Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. " 

It  has  been  said  by  a  historian  of  eminence,  that 
if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  the  Jews,  no  people 
so  few  in  number,  have  scored  a  deeper  mark  in 
the  world's  history,  than  ours  of  Scotland.  Whence, 
now,  had  this  poor  and  unfavoured  country  so  great 
capacity  to  nourish  men  of  noble  qualities  1  How 
has  she  gained  such  a  name  and  praise  1  Is  not  this 
the  answer,  that  a  godly  family  life  is  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  in  which  all  that  is  best  is  rooted  and 
grows  1  Such,  anyhow,  is  the  answer  given  in  the 
verse  that  follows ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  abiding 
vindication  of  our  Scottish  Reformers  and  Cove- 
nanters, that  they  are  undoubtedly  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  this  family  life,  which  has  been  the 
glory  of  Scotland — not  that  all  Scotland  was  ever 
like  this ;  but  in  no  country  was  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  raised  to  so  high  a  level. 

1 '  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;' 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! " 

The  spirit  of  this  verse  is  noble,  but  it  has  defects. 
I  wish  he  had  given  us  a  line  of  his  own,  instead 
of  that  which  he  quotes  from  Pope,  about  an  honest 
man.  It  is  not  a  very  high  thing  to  be  an  "  honest 
man,"  as  some  men  count  honesty.  "  The  saint, 
the  father,  and  the  husband "  here,  was  far  more 
than  an  honest  man,  in  the  vulgar  sense.  I  wish 
Burns  had  told  in  language  of  his  own,  this  truth 
which  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  nobility  of  soul  is 
higher  far  than  nobility  of  rank.  And,  though  I 
thank  him  for  the  scorn  with  which  he  speaks  of 
"  wickedness  refined  "  (wiser  far  than  that  blind 
leader  who  said,  "  Vice  loses  half  its  evil  when  it 
loses  its  coarseness  ! ")  yet  I  wish  he  had  withheld 
the  claim  he  makes  for  the  cottage  over  the  palace. 
I  wish  he  had  left  unwritten  what  he  says,  partly 
because  it  is  not  always  true ;  and  still  more,  because 


the  cottage  fife  he  has  described  in  this  poem  needs 
no  disparagement  of  others  to  vindicate  its  worth. 

The  poem  ends,  with  a  fitness  both  of  art  and 
feeling,  in  a  fervent  and  patriotic  prayer  for  Scot- 
land. The  things  he  asks  for  his  country  are 
among  the  best  and  highest, —  simplicity,  virtue, 
content  in  her  poor — and  these  great  gifts  of  God  to 
a  people,  patriotic  leaders  and  high-souled  poets. 
That  this  prayer  of  his  was  sincere,  as  well  as  fer- 
vent, may  be  judged  from  an  incident  we  are  told 
of  his  visit  to  the  English  Border.  At  Coldstream 
bridge  one  of  the  party  suggested  that  they  should 
cross  to  the  other  side,  in  order  that  Burns  might 
plant  his  foot  on  English  soil.  They  did  so,  and 
there,  suddenly,  his  friends  perceived  him  on  his 
knees,  with  uncovered  head  and  uplifted  hands, 
repeating  aloud  with  extreme  emotion,  as  he  looked 
towards  Scotland,  these  two  last  verses  of  his  poem, 
as  a  prayer  for  his  country  and  solemn  blessing 
upon  her. 

"  0  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content : 
And  oh  !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

' '  0  Thou !  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  !) 
Oh  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert, 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  !" 

This  ends  our  study  of  the  poem ;  but  I  should 
like  to  add  yet,  what  hope  and  aim  I  have  had  in 
writing  these  pages  of  comment  upon  it.  It  has 
been  my  wish,  first  of  all,  that  the  poem  thus 
studied  should  stir  in  my  readers  an  honourable 
pride.  Especially,  I  have  wished  that  it  should 
give  to  every  man  of  humble  rank  and  Scottish 
birth  the  sense  and  the  impulse  of  a  high  descent. 
I  am  far  from  blaming  a  man  whose  ancestors  have 
been  named  in  history,  if  he  thinks  of  them  with 
pride,  and  feels  that  something  high  is  demanded 
of  him  by  his  family  name.  The  French  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a  proverb — Noblesse  oblige  ;  and  in 
an  address  I  once  heard  of  Mr.  Froude  to  young 
Scottish  students  at  St.  Andrews,  he  quoted  it  in 
a  striking  manner.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  if  any 
one  of  you  were  asked  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
be  the  son  of  a  Scotch  peasant,  or  to  be  the  heir  of 
an  Indian  Rajah  with  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  he 
would  not  hesitate  about  his  answer;  we  should 
none  of  us  object  to  the  rupees,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
Scot  ever  breathed  that  would  have  sold  his  birth- 
right for  them.  Well  then,  Noblesse  oblige;  all 
blood  is  noble  here,  and  a  noble  life  should  go  along 
with  it."     May  I  not  say  this  in  all  gravity  to  my 
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readers  ?  No  one,  surely,  can  read  this  poem  with- 
out feeling  that  though  he  can  claim  an  ancestry 
only  of  Scottish  peasants,  it  is  one  to  be  well  content 
with,  and  that  lays  no  small  demand  upon  him,  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  worth  to  which  it  has 
reached. 

A  second  aim  I  have  had  in  these  pages  of  com- 
ment I  have  wished  to  hang  up  this  picture  before 
my  readers,  that  it  may  shine  over  their  path  of  life, 
as  an  ideal  peculiarly  theirs.  I  have  wished  to  do 
something,  that  this  nobleness  of  the  past  may  not 
be  lost  to  Scotland,  and  that  many  who  are  debarred 
from  seeking  for  themselves  great  things  of  this 
world,  may  feel  that  a  higher  aim  is  open  to  them, 
that,  namely,  of  realising  in  the  life  round  their 
firesides,  the  charm,  the  sacredness,  and  the  dignity 
which  are  the  theme  of  this  poem. 

Scotland  has  altered  much  since  that  eighteenth 
century.  Wealth  has  vastly  increased.  Inventions 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  our  country,  and 
in  much  that  belongs  to  the  comfort  of  life,  the 
advance  has  been  great.  I  believe,  too,  that  in 
more  important  things — in  conduct,  morals,  and 
public  life — there  has  been,  in  many  directions,  real 
progress.  But  with  all  this,  can  it  be  other  than 
serious,  if  far  fewer  families  can  now  be  found  quite 
according  to  the  stamp  and  up  to  the  level  of  this 
we  have  been  reading  of  ?  And  it  is,  I  fear,  the 
fact  that  family  worship  in  cottage  homes,  like  this 
described  in  the  poem,  once  was  general,  and  now 
is  rare.  I  have  myself  been  told  by  one  who  was 
born  at  a  farm  in  the  parish  in  which  I  write,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  that  he  remembers  in  his 
boyhood,  if  he  happened  to  be  out  in  the  dusk  of  a 
summer  evening,  he  would  hear  rising  from  cottage 
after  cottage  the  sound  of  their  evening  psalm.  It 
is  common,  also,  to  hear  people  of  middle  age  tell 
with  pride  how  constant  family  worship  was  in 
their  parents'  house.  But  what  if  the  children 
of  the  next  generation  will  be  unable  to  bear  this 
witness  of  us  ?  We  have  in  almost  every  house  in 
Scotland  a  family  Bible.  Cost  has  not  been  spared 
on  it.  So  far,  we  have  followed  our  fathers'  example; 
but  what  if  it  is  not  used  as  they  used  it  1  That 
costly  Bible,  in  many  a  house  laid  by  in  a  chest,  its 
pages  not  dimmed  by  daily  use,  seems  to  me,  after 
reading  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  a  disquiet- 
ing sign  and  suggestion.  Is  Scotland  to  lose  her 
name  and  rank  as  "  mother  of  heroes,  famous  nurse 
of  men  "  1  Is  that  form  of  life  passing  away, — that 
form  of  life,  poor,  yet  rich, — which  gave  to  the 
world  men  of  letters  like  Burns  and  Carlyle  ;  men 
of  science  like  Hugh  Miller ;  missionaries  like  Duff 
and  Moffat ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  heroic  Living- 
stone, who  counted  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  born  of  "poor  and  pious  parents." 

Let  my  younger  readers,  who  have  life  before 
them,  whose  home  and  fireside  of  their  own  are,  as 
yet,  things  only  of  fancy  and  hope,  but  neverthe- 
less dear  and  sweet,  resolve  to  be  content  with 
nothing  lower  than  this  pattern  and  ideal  which 


has  such  claim  on  all  Scotsmen, — this  manner  and 
stamp  of  family  life  so  warm  in  affection,  so  strong 
in  uprightness,  and  resting  on  so  holy  foundations. 
And  let  us  agree  that  thanks  are  due,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  Robert  Burns,  who  has,  in  his 
poem,  so  pictured  that  life,  that  its  lustre  dims,  by 
comparison,  the  false  ideals  of  the  world.  Had  he 
written  nothing  more,  he  would  here  have  fulfilled 
that  aspiration  of  his  youth,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"The  wish  (I  mind  its  power), 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 
Will  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  plan  or  hook  might  make, 
Or  sing  a  sang,  at  least." 
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IV.  Of  Worry  as  a  Means  of  Grace. 

f  SAID,  a  little  ago,  that  though  Worry  is  natur- 
-*-  ally  a  temptation,  we  might  so  take  it  in  hand 
that  it  should  prove  just  the  opposite  of  a  tempta- 
tion :  to  wit,  a  Means  of  Grace.  And  my  last  essay 
was  given  to  sketching  out,  in  a  general  way,  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought  to  take  Worry  in  hand 
that  it  may  help  us  and  not  hinder  us.  We  are 
going  on  to  have  some  further  talk  as  to  the  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done.  One 
feels  that  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  details  are 
everything.  And  these  pages  are  meant  to  help 
you  who  read  them.  I  shall  not  have  done  what 
I  desire  if  I  only  get  you  to  read  them  with  interest, 
and  then  put  them  aside  and  think  no  more  of  them. 
There  are  pages  which  have  done  their  work  when 
they  lighten  a  half-hour.  But  if  these  do  no  more 
than  that,  they  are  a  dismal  failure. 

We  are  going  into  details.  But  before  we  begin, 
there  is  something  (in  the  nature  of  a  large  prin- 
ciple) which  needs  to  be  said.  And  here  is  the 
place  to  say  it.  Unless  we  take  it  with  us,  we 
shall  make  a  great,  all-pervading  mistake.  And 
we  shall  not  get  the  good  desired. 

"  By  the  help  of  the  Blessed  Spirit :  by  continual 
watching,  and  managing,  and  putting  our  moral 
nature  on  the  stretch :  finally  let  it  be  said,  by 
continual  prayer ;  we  shall  turn  Worry  into  a 
Means  of  Grace." 

The  last  little  chapter  contained  these  words. 
We  must  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

What  is  a  Means  of  Grace  ?  Something  that 
makes  grace  in  us  grow  stronger. 

This  is  quite  self-evident.  Yet  if  we  kept  it 
with  us,  it  would  greatly  change  our  ways  of  think- 
ing and  talking  about  the  Means  of  Grace. 

For  sometimes  we  call  a  thing  a  means  of  grace, 
not  because  it  makes  grace  in  us  stronger,  but  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  get  on  comfortably  and  to 
be  pleased  with  our  religious  state,  when  grace  is 
in  fact  very  weak  in  us. 
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Think  of  your  bodily  strength.  A  thing  may  be 
truly  said  to  strengthen  us,  if  when  we  are  weak 
it  makes  us  stronger.  Change  of  air,  tonics,  nour- 
ishing food,  sufficient  exercise,  are  means  of  strength. 
But  to  lie  in  bed,  which  keeps  us  unaware  how 
weak  we  are ;  which  enables  us  to  fancy  ourselves 
strong  when  our  head  would  whirl  and  our  limbs 
tremble  if  we  got  up  ;  is  not  a  means  of  strength. 
It  is  a  means  of  self-deception.  It  is  something 
to  help  us  to  fancy  ourselves  strong  when  in  fact 
we  are  weak. 

This  is  a  lovely  morning,  one  of  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember :  and  this  is  a  beautiful  country.  The 
farmers  are  having  the  first  fine  harvest  for  a  good 
many  years  :  and  all  about  here  one  sees  what  they 
are  having.  There  is  nothing  pleasanter  to  look 
at  than  a  great  golden  field,  where  the  abounding 
sheaves  are  still  standing,  while  the  hedges  and 
trees  around  are  yet  green  as  at  Midsummer  and 
have  not  dropt  a  leaf.  And  one  recalls  the  soaking, 
heart-breaking  harvest  days  of  departed  years. 
Everything  is  beautiful :  is  quiet :  is  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  No  smoke  darkens  that  blue  sky,  with 
the  fleecy  clouds  :  not  a  suspicion  of  the  East  wind 
blurs  the  sharp  outline  of  those  green  Highland 
hills.  It  is  the  Holiday-time  :  Here  is  Rest.  It 
is  not  work  to  write  these  lines,  but  helpful  recrea- 
tion. They  have  been  such  to  the  writer,  though 
they  should  never  be  so  to  any  one  else.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  :  truly  nothing.  Of 
course,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  feel 
very  thankful  to  a  kind  God  :  very  peaceful  and  con- 
tented and  kindly-disposed  to  every  mortal.  One 
is  ready  to  fancy  that  trust  in  God  is  strong ;  and 
resignation  to  His  will  complete.  One  is  ready  to 
say,  Ah,  this  lovely  morning  and  these  pleasant 
surroundings, — all  the  inexpressible  charm  that 
breathes  to  every  sense  this  day  from  incomparable 
Perthshire, — all  these  things  are  gentle  but  power- 
ful Means  of  Grace  !  That  is,  one  feels  the  better 
for  them :  more  Christian ;  more  devout ;  more 
trustful ;  more  kind. 

Now,  no  doubt  it  is  very  pleasant  if  God  makes 
it  easy  for  us  to  be  resigned,  cheerful,  uncareful, 
kindly.  But  in  such  a  case  it  befits  us  to  be  very 
humble  as  well  as  very  thankful  All  this  pleasur- 
able and  amiable  condition  of  heart  and  mind 
(which  may  not  last  very  long  if  something  comes 
to  ruffle)  gives  no  assurance  earthly  of  the  strength 
and  stabibty  of  our  Christian  principle  and  charac- 
ter. The  fact  simply  is  that  when  everything  is  in 
your  favour,  all  things  seem  easy.  You  get  along 
beautifully  with  wind  and  tide  in  your  favour.  The 
fact  simply  is  that  on  such  a  day  and  amid  such 
surroundings,  you  can  do  with  very  little  grace  : 
with  much  less  grace  than  when  you  are  tried.  It 
is  not  that  grace  is  stronger  to-day,  but  that  tempt- 
ation is  weaker  and  work  lighter,  and  you  can  do 
with  less  grace.  It  is  not  much  in  your  praise  to 
say  of  you  that  you  don't  go  wrong  when  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  you  wrong.     It  is  not  much  praise 


to  say  of  a  horse  that  he  never  shies  when  there  is 
nothing  earthly  to  shy  at. 

The  test  of  a  Means  of  Grace  is  not  that  it 
makes  you  feel  a  better  Christian,  and  fancy  your- 
self a  better  Christian.  It  is  that  it  makes  you  in 
fact  grow  a  better  Christian,  and  abide  a  better 
Christian.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  you.  You  think  it  all  very  true, 
and  quite  plain.  A  great  deal  of  the  talk  of  good 
folk  goes  on  just  the  contrary  notion. 

You  go  to  church.  It  is  a  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing. You  are  in  good  health  :  all  in  your  house 
are  so.  Every  household  arrangement  has  gone 
smoothly :  there  has  not  been  jar  nor  friction  in 
the  working  of  the  domestic  machinery.  You  have 
had  a  quiet  hour  after  breakfast.  You  did  not 
cook  your  breakfast,  nor  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things.  You  glanced,  as  you  sat  in  your  easy  chair, 
into  some  volume  in  which  a  sympathetic  hand 
touched  you,  finely.  You  are  all  ready  in  good 
time.  The  bright  little  faces  look  their  brightest. 
They  never  grew  thin  with  want :  they  never  were 
pinched  with  cold.  You  arrive  at  church:  it  is 
conveniently  near.  It  is  a  beautiful  church  : 
everything  rubs  you  the  right  way  in  its  decorous 
arrangements.  There  is  lovely  music,  and  hearty  ; 
the  psalms  and  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
tunes  :  every  one  joins  who  has  a  voice  :  you  are 
lifted  up.  Many  a  one  has  been,  who  could  not 
translate  Sursum  Corda.  The  church  is  quite  full : 
the  congregation  is  devout,  and  intelligent,  and 
silent :  coughing  and  sleeping  are  unknown.  The 
prayers  are  prayers  :  devout,  adapted  to  place  and 
time,  quiet,  short.  You  have  the  sermon  from  a 
charming  orator  ;  whose  voice  is  music  and  whose 
genius  gets  straight  to  your  heart,  holds  it  and 
speaks  to  it :  such  a  thing  has  sometimes  been. 
And  people  say,  What  a  privilege  his  congregation 
enjoys  !  On  such  a  Sunday  morning  (the  like  is 
given  to  some,  not  many),  you  say,  What  a  privilege 
it  is  to  worship  here :  what  a  helpful,  blessed 
Sunday  morning  it  has  been :  what  favoured  folk 
we  are  to  be  surrounded  by  such  powerful  Means 
of  Grace ! 

In  fact,  it  has  not  been  so.  All  this  has  been 
simply  a  means  of  self-deception.  Everything  has 
been  so  enjoyable,  so  soothing,  so  lifting-up ;  that 
you  feel  yourself  good  and  kind  and  devout  and 
trustful,  because  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  to 
make  you  anything  else. 

If  you  had  risen  in  a  frowsy,  comfortless  home  ; 
if  your  heart  had  been  heavy  with  sordid  calcu- 
lations coming  of  narrow  means :  if  it  had  been  a 
windy  rainy  morning  and  you  had  walked  three 
miles  over  muddy  roads  :  if  you  had  entered  into 
the  kind  of  church  I  have  seen,  joined  in  the  kind 
of  singing  I  have  heard  (I  forbear  description  of 
either,  though  it  is  at  my  pen's  point),  and  listened 
to  the  homely  preaching  of  a  good  worthy  man 
who  is  not  a  great  genius  at  all  but  just  a  faithful 
hard-working  parish-minister ;  you  would  not  have 
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been  warmed  and  stimulated  and  lifted  up  in  the 
least  degree;  you  would  not  have  talked  about 
privileges  and  means  of  grace:  you  would  not 
have  been  enabled  to  deceive  yourself  into  the 
comfortable  delusion  that  you  are  a  devout,  gracious, 
gentle  Christian.  But  you  would  have  learned 
some  humbling  truth  about  yourself  and  your 
spiritual  condition  which  might  have  driven  you 
in  penitence  and  humility  to  Christ  in  prayer.  And 
so  the  disappointing  Sunday  and  its  disappointing 
worship  might  have  been  in  truth  what  you  called 
the  other  :  a  Means  of  Grace. 

Ay,  it  is  what  makes  you  a  Christian  that  is 
properly  called  a  Means  of  Grace  :  not  what  helps 
you  to  fancy  yourself  a  Christian  when  possibly 
you  are  none  at  all. 

A  sterner  discipline,  far  less  pleasant  to  go 
through,  which  humbles  us  in  the  very  dust  under 
the  fear  that  we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves  and 
have  no  life  in  us  whatsoever,  may  really  do  far 
more  to  promote  the  growth  of  Grace  in  us,  than 
the  soothing  and  pleasing  influences,  working  on 
mere  nature  through  mere  nature,  which  we  often 
call  Means  of  Grace.  It  cannot  be  good  for  us  to 
think  far  better  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to 
think :  far  better  than  the  fact.  Our  spiritual 
nature  needs  something  that  is  analogous  to  the 
rude  wind  that  roots  the  pine-tree  firmer  on  the 
rock.  Worry,  that  calls  for  patience  and  wisdom  : 
Burdens,  that  call  for  strength :  Disappointment, 
that  calls  for  resignation,  and  the  long  struggle 
against  bitterness  of  spirit :  Takings-Down,  many, 
that  painfully  purge  away  the  hateful  self-conceit : 
all  these,  and  more,  diverted  from  their  natural  ten- 
dencies by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  constrained  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  push  and  drive  in  just  the  opposite 
of  the  natural  direction,  may  be  the  great  Means 
of  Grace  after  all.  For  they  will  make  us  know 
ourselves  for  the  poor  weak  creatures  we  are  :  they 
will  keep  us  humble,  and  that  is  a  thing  of  neces- 
sity :  they  will  send  us  continually  to  Christ :  they 
will  make  us  pray  without  ceasing,  pray  every- 
where. 

We  must  not  think,  unless  we  be  favoured  as 
few  have  been,  that  we  shall  easily  and  pleasantly 
grow  in  grace,  entirely  by  help  from  without,  and 
apart  from  conscious,  prolonged,  painful  effort. 

I  daresay  St.  Paul  often  thought  to  himself  (for 
though  Paul,  he  was  also  a  man)  How  much  plea- 
santer  in  temper  he  might  have  been,  and  that 
without  effort,  if  his  nerves  had  not  been  continu- 
ally jarred  and  his  whole  nature  tried  by  the  bitter 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  Tliat  would  have  been  nothing. 
The  thing  is  to  be  meek  and  pleasant  in  temper 
when  the  nerves  are  jarred  and  the  whole  nature 
tried.  That  is  Grace  :  and  strong  Grace :  and 
Grace  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

"  The  Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer  :"  I  know, 
friendly  reader,  you  have  thought  of  these,  thus 
thinking  of  the  Means  of  Grace.  So  have  I.  Every 
Scotchman  ought.    But  that  we  be  driven  to  these, 


under  the  deepest  sense  of  need,  and  sometimes 
with  all  but  a  breaking  heart,  surely  Christ  sends 
us  all-pervading,  inevitable,  stinging  Worry  ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

Questions  for  fcigappointefc 
Sermon  fearers. 

"  Take  heed  how  ye  hear." 
By  Rev.  Maxwell  Hutchison,  B.D. ,  Kirkmahoe. 

1.  TS  the  Gospel  a  subject  that  is  attractive  to 
■*■  you  1  Go  into  a  political  meeting,  and  you 
will  see  men  intently  and  excitedly  listening  to  a 
speaker  who  has  by  no  means  the  graces  of  an  orator. 
They  are  interested  in  the  topics  on  which  he  iB 
addressing  them.  If  men  were  as  earnest  about 
religion  as  they  are  apt  to  be  about  politics,  they 
would  be  more  easily  pleased,  and  more  frequently 
profited  by  what  they  hear  from  the  pulpit. 

2.  In  what  spirit  do  you  hear  1  Many  are  criti- 
cal. They  are  interested  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Text.  They  are  curious  about  the  manner  of  the 
Preacher,  or  they  are  watchful  of  his  doctrine. 
But  when  a  General  addresses  his  army  before  the 
battle,  the  soldiers  are  not  attentive  chiefly  to  his 
manner  and  style.  Listen  as  one  who  desires  to 
gather  from  the  sermon  something  to  brighten  his 
faith  and  guide  him  in  daily  duty. 

3.  Do  you  pay  attention  all  through  the  sermon  ? 
If  you  allow  your  thoughts  to  wander  to  other 
things,  and  merely  listen,  as  it  were,  by  fits  and 
starts,  you  do  not  give  yourself  a  chance.  And 
the  more  closely  reasoned  and  logically  consecutive 
the  discourse  is,  the  less  good  will  it  do  you.  If 
you  took  up  a  book  and  read  a  page  here  and  a 
page  there,  you  would  hardly  be  justified  in  con- 
demning the  author  of  it  as  one  that  had  no  power 
of  lucid  exposition.  Yet  how  many  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  now  and  again  to  a  sermon,  and  then  go 
home  to  say  that  it  did  them  no  good.  You  may 
indeed  reply  that  your  not  listening  was  the  effect 
of  the  drowsiness  of  the  sermon.  Yes,  but  ad- 
mitting that,  your  inattention  did  not  help  to  mend 
matters. 

4.  Do  you  prepare  yourself  for  hearing  1  Your 
minister  takes  pains  to  fit  himself  to  address  you. 
But  however  good  the  seed  be,  and  however  skilfully 
it  be  sown,  it  cannot  enter  the  ground  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  unless  the  soil  has  been  made  ready.  The 
ship  will  not  make  much  way  unless  the  sails  be 
hoisted.  On  Sunday  morning  you  fit  yourself  for 
appearing,  properly  attired,  among  your  fellow-wor- 
shippers. Do  not  neglect  to  prepare  your  soul 
also  for  appearing  before  God  in  His  holy  house. 
Pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  worship  aright. 
Pray  that  your  pastor  may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit 
in  his  ministrations.  Pray  that  you  may  hear,  not 
to  your  condemnation,  but  to  your  good.  And  you 
will  find  your  sermon-hearing  will  become  more 
instructive,  elevating,  and  profitable. 
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Before  tije  (£ntu 

rFHEY  are  all  coming  back  to  me  radiant  and  strong, 
-*-   The  feelings  and  fancies  of  far-away  years  ; 
They  are  flooding  my  soul  like  an  exquisite  song, 

Through  summer  airs  borne  from  the  halcyon  spheres  ! 
The  glow  of  romance,  the  old  poesy's  fire, 

The  passionate  longings  that  never  find  rest  ; 
They  are  darting  and  flashing  up  higher  and  higher, 

Like  birds  of  gay  plumage  that  sing  in  the  west ! 
Oh  !  the  grace  and  the  glory  were  crushed  out  of  sight, 
'Neath  the  dust  and  the  turmoil  of  life's  fitful  noon, 
But  the  spirit,  defiant  of  waste  or  of  blight, 

Looks  up  like  the  tree  blossom-laden  in  June. 
They  are  all  coming  back  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  ; 

My  fancies  are  leaping  to  light  with  the  streams  ; 
Mid  the  purple  and  gold  of  the  long  summer  hours 

I  am  floated  once  more  to  the  Eden  of  dreams  ! 
Yes  :  the  feeliBgs  that  crowd  our  life's  morning  are  those 

That  sleep  through  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
To  awake  with  fresh  brilliance  and  fire  at  the  close, 

Ere  we  drop  at  death's  portal  our  garments  of  clay. 
They  are  all  coming  back  as  I  near  the  far  land, 

From  which  children  we  came,  and  as  children  depart ; 
Let  me  go  holding  fast  the  Invisible  Hand, 
"With  peace  on  my  forehead,  and  love  in  my  heart. 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


©fte  ftfjorogoorj  jFamtlg. 

By  K.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of 
"Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  IV. 
TIKE  great  city  was  sound  asleep.  It  was  the 
■*-  deadest  hour  of  the  night,  if  we  may  apply 
that  term  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour 
at  which  most  people  have  sought  and  found  their 
pillows.  Late  revellers  had  ceased  to  shout  a^J 
sing,  early  risers  had  yet  a  good  hour  of  rest  before 
them,  if  not  more.  Of  course  there  were  many 
wakeful  sick  folk — ah  !  how  many  in  that  mighty 
hive  called  London!  But  these  did  not  disturb 
the  profound  quiet  that  had  descended  on  the  city; 
only  a  few  weak  but  steady  lights  in  windows  here 
and  there  told  of  their  existence. 

Among  the  sleepless,  on  that  calm  dark  night, 
there  was  one  man  to  whom  we  draw  attention. 
Bis  bronzed  cheeks  and  tall  muscular  frame  told 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  wakeful  sick,  neither 
was  he  a  sick -nurse,  to  judge  from  things  around 
him.  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his 
hands  clasped,  gazingonto  the  fire  and  meditating — 
perhaps  building  castles  in  the  flames.  His  eye- 
brows were  very  bushy  and  his  looks  stern,  but 
there  was  a  play  of  gentle,  kindly  feeling  round  his 
mouth.  He  was  one  of  a  gallant  band  of  picked 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  battle  with  the  flames, 
a  member  of  the  London  Fire-brigade.  Two  other 
men  like  himself  lay  on  two  little  iron  beds  sound 
asleep  with  their  clothes  on.  There  was  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  however,  that  the  wakeful 
man  wore  brass  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders.  Brass 
helmets  and  axes  hung  round  the  room  A  row  of 
boots  hung  in  a  rack,  a  little  telegraph  instrument 


stood  on  a  table  near  a  map  of  London,  and  a  small 
but  sociable  clock  ticked  on  the  walk 

That  clock  had  quite  a  lively,  cheerful  tick.  It 
seemed  to  talk  to  the  fireman  with  the  bushy  brows 
until  he  smiled  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Tic -tic -tic  !"  said  the  man,  "how  low  and 
gentle  your  voice  seems  to-night.  Everything  is 
so  still  and  quiet,  that  you  appear  to  be  only 
whispering  the  flight  of  time." 
"  Tic-tic-tic,"  replied  the  clock. 
But  the  fireman  heard  no  more,  for  just  then  a 
faint,  far -distant  sound  broke  upon  his  ear.  It 
drew  near,  like  a  rushing  wind.  Then  like  the 
noise  of  hurrying  feet.  The  man  rose  and  nudged 
one  of  the  sleepers,  who  sat  up  and  listened,  after 
which  he  got  up  quickly,  reached  down  his  helmet, 
and  awoke  his  companion,  while  the  first  fireman 
went  to  the  station  door.  Some  one  ran  against  it 
with  fearful  violence  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
lock,  and  the  alarm  bell  rang  a  tremendous  peal  as 
he  threw  it  open. 

"  Fire  ! "  yelled  a  man  who  seemed  all  eyes 
and  hair. 

"Just  so;  where  is  it?"  replied  the  fireman, 
calmly  glancing  at  the  clock. 

"Fire !"  again  yelled  the  man  of  eyes  and  hair, 
who  was  for  the  moment  mad  with  excitement. 

"You've  said  that  twice;  where  is  it?"  said  the 
fireman,  seizing  the  man  by  his  arm,  while  the 
two  men  who  had  been  asleep  slipped  out  like  fleet 
but  quiet  ghosts.  One  called  up  the  sleeping  fire- 
men, the  other  got  out  two  horses  which  stood 
ready  harnessed  in  their  stalls. 

The  fireman's  grasp  sobered  the  madman.  A 
street  was  named.  The  outbreak  of  the  fire  was 
instantly  telegraphed  to  head-quarters,  and  thence 
to  other  stations  concerned.  Round  came  the 
horses;  in  flowed  the  roused  firemen,  buttoning 
their  garments  as  they  ran  each  to  his  own  peg 
for  helmet  and  axe.  At  the  same  time  two  or 
three  hauled  out  the  steam  fire-engine  and  yoked 
the  horses.  Three  minutes  from  the  first  shout  of 
fire  had  barely  elapsed  when  the  whip  cracked, 
eight  or  ten  hehneted  men  sprang  to  their  seats, 
the  steeds  bounded  away  and  tore  along  the  no 
longer  quiet  streets,  leaving  a  trail  of  sparks 
behind  them. 

Haste  !  haste !  was  the  one  idea.  One  minute 
saved  may  be  matter  of  life  or  death  in  cases  of  fire. 
Constant  training,  stern  drill,  made  every  man 
act  like  a  calm,  cool,  collected  thunderbolt.  No 
fuss,  but  tremendous  energy.  No  noise,  but  now 
and  then  a  deep  bass  roar  when  any  vehicle  chanced 
to  get  in  the  way,  and  a  quiet  smile  when  the 
danger  was  past. 

Thus  they  rushed  along,  like  a  fierce  fiery  mon- 
ster, until  they  reached  a  square  in  the  great  city 
which  was  bright  as  with  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A 
mansion  was  blazing  from  cellars  to  attics  ! 

Our  engine  was  soon  at  work.  Other  engines, 
whose  stations  lay  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action, 
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were  already  pumping  volumes  of  water  into  the 
flames.  A  strong  force  of  police  kept  back  the 
vast  crowd,  so  as  to  let  the  firemen  do  their  work 
undisturbed.  It  was  deadly  work  they  had  to  do! 
Not  ouly  were  flames  spouting  from  every  window, 
but  masses  of  brickwork  and  blazing  beams  were 
falling  in  various  places,  rendering  the  service  full 
of  danger.  A  London  crowd  is  usually  well- 
behaved,  but  there  are  sometimes  a  few  forward 
geese  in  it  who  think  they  can  do  things  better 
than  other  people.  One  such,  a  huge  man  with  a 
foreign  accent,  became  excited,  shouted,  "  Oh ! 
vy  don't  you  put  'im  houU"  broke  through  the 
crowd,  and  rushed  among  the  firemen. 

Our  friend  with  the  brass  epaulettes  and  bushy 
eyebrows  chanced  to  pass  at  the  moment. 

"  Vy  you  not  put  more  vatter  on  'im  1 "  shouted 
the  foreigner. 

The  stern  countenance  of  the  fireman  relaxed, 
and  a  humorous  smile  lit  up  his  countenance  for 
one  instant ;  but  he  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
foreigner,  who  was  quickly  collared  by  two  police- 
men as  strong  as  himself,  and  thrust  back  into  the 
crowd,  where  he  was  received  with  laughter,  and 
presented  with  much  good  advice.  One  little  boy 
advised  him  seriously  to  go  home  and  ask  his 
mama  to  put  him  to  bed — a  remark  which  was 
received  with  great  delight  by  the  bystanders. 

But  there  was  not  much  laughter ;  for  the  fire 
was  very  terrible,  and  there  was  a  report  that 
some  of  the  inmates  had  not  been  rescued  by  the 
fire-escape  men. 

Meanwhile,  our  fireman  with  the  epaulettes, 
who  was  foreman  of  that  district,  went  about  like 
a  general  in  action,  watching  the  flames  sternly, 
— giving  a  quiet  order  to  one,  pointing  out  a  point 
of  vantage  to  another,  giving  a  helping  hand  here 
and  there  with  the  hose,  answering  a  quick  ques- 
tion promptly,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  dispose  his 
force  in  such  a  way  as  to  quell  the  raging  fire. 
All  this  time  he  moved  about  among  smoke  and 
flames  and  falling  materials  as  if  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  — which,  indeed,  he  did ;  for,  as 
he  afterwards  said  himself,  the  hand  of  God 
shielded  him,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  kill  him 
till  his  work  on  earth  was  done ;  and  nothing  on 
earth  could  save  him  when  his  time  to  die  should 
come.  This  sentiment  was,  partly  at  least,  the 
secret  of  the  fireman's  cool  courage  in  the  midst  of 
danger. 

But  the  enemy  was  very  strong  that  night,  and 
the  brigade  could  make  no  impression  whatever  on 
the  burning  house,  the  inside  of  which  glowed  like 
a  smelting  furnace. 

"Try  the  drawing-room  window,  Jim,  wi'  the 
fire-escape,"  said  our  foreman  to  one  of  his  men. 

He  helped  Jim  to  push  the  huge  ladder  on 
wheels  to  the  window  mentioned,  and  placed  it  in 
position.  While  Jim  ran  for  a  nozzle  and  hose, 
there  was  a  great  cry  from  the  crowd.  A  woman 
Lad  stepped  out  on  the  parapet  of  the  house  from 


an  attic  window,  and  stood  there  shrieking  and 
waving  her  arms,  while  the  smoke  curled  round 
her,  and  the  flames  leapt  up  at  her.  She  was  high 
above  the  head  of  the  escape ;  but  there  were  fly 
ladders  which  could  be  raised  above  that.  These 
were  instantly  hoisted,  and  our  foreman  sprang  up 
to  the  rescue. 

The  danger  of  the  attempt  lay  in  this — that, 
though  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  escape 
were  comparatively  free  from  smoke,  the  middle 
was  shrouded  with  a  dense  mass,  through  which 
now  and  then  a  lurid  red  flame  burst.  But  our 
hero  thought  only  of  the  woman.  In  a  second  or 
two  he  had  disappeared  in  the  smoke. 

Two  of  the  firemen  stood  below  holding  a  nozzle 
of  the  hose  and  directing  it  on  a  particular  spot. 
They  did  not  dare  to  move  from  their  post,  but 
they  could  see  by  a  glance  upwards  what  was 
going  on. 

"  Fred,"  said  one  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice, 
"Iie'll  save  her,  or  there'll  be  a  man  less  in  the 
brigade  to-night.  He  never  does  anything  by 
halves.  Whatever  he  undertakes  he  does  well. 
Depend  on't  that  Harry  Thorogood  will  save  that 
woman  if  she  can  be  saved  at  alL" 

As  he  spoke  Harry  was  seen  emerging  above 
the  smoke,  but  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
highest  ladder  he  was  fully  six  feet  below  the  spot 
where  the  woman  stood. 

"Come  !  girl,  come  !"  he  shouted,  and  held  out 
his  arms. 

The  terrified  creature  hesitated.  She  was  afraid. 
She  doubted  the  strength  of  the  escape — the  power 
of  the  man. 

"  Come  !  come  !"  again  he  shouted. 

She  obeyed,  but  came  against  the  fireman  with 
such  force  that  the  round  of  the  ladder  on  which 
he  stood  gave  way,  and  both  were  seen  to  go 
crashing  downwards,  while  something  like  a 
mighty  groan  or  cry  rose  from  the  multitude  below. 
It  was  changed,  however,  into  a  wild  cheer  when 
Harry  was  seen  to  have  caught  the  head  of  the 
escape,  and  arrested  his  fall,  with  one  powerful 
hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he  still  grasped  the 
woman. 

"  God  favours  them,"  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
as  a  gust  of  wind  for  a  few  seconds  drove  smoke 
and  flames  aside. 

Our  bold  fireman  seized  the  opportunity,  got  the 
woman  into  the  shoot,  or  canvas  bag  under  the 
lowest  ladder,  and  slid  with  her  in  safety  to  the 
ground. 

The  pen  may  describe,  but  it  cannot  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  thrilling  cheers  that  greeted  the 
rescued  woman  as  she  was  received  at  the  bottom 
of  the  escape,  or  the  shouts  of  applause  and  con- 
gratulation that  greeted  Harry  Thorogood  as  he 
emerged  from  the  same,  burnt,  bleeding,  scraped, 
scarred,  and  blackened,  but  not  seriously  injured, 
and  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  dirty  face. 
( To  be  continued. ) 
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Memorandum  regarding  the  Distribution  of 
Coals  and  Soup  by  the  Kirk-Session  during 
the  Winter  1880-81. 
The  Kirk  -  Session  have,  as  in  former  years,  supplied 
the  poor  families  of  the  Parish  with  coals  and  soup 
during  the  winter  1880-81. 

The  list  of  applicants  for  coals  was  carefully  revised, 
the  whole  numbering  212  families,  to  each  of  whom  was 
given  a  quarter  of  a  ton  during  December  and  beginning 
of  January.  This  supply  was  given  to  all  the  poor 
families  of  the  Parish,  irrespective  of  denomination.  A 
second  supply  of  the  same  quantity  was  made  in  the  end 
of  February  and  beginning  of  March  to  1 22  poor  families 
connected  with  the  congregation.  The  expenditure,  in- 
cluding cartage  and  delivery,  was  £63  :  3  :  9.  The  Soup 
Kitchen  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  continued 
open  every  lawful  day  till  the  12th  of  March.  There 
were  170  families  on  the  roll,  who  received  a  regular 
supply  of  soup  and  bread  ;  the  expense  being  £52  : 1  :  11. 

The  whole  of  the  outlay  for  coals  and  soup  was  thus 
£115  :  5  :  8,  which  was  defrayed  from  the  special  liberal 
collection  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Poor  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  January,  the  surplus  of  which  collection  will, 
with  the  ordinary  collections  on  Sunday,  be  expended  for 
their  wants  during  the  year. 

As  last  winter  was  one  of  unprecedented  and  protracted 
severity,  the  families  who  received  coals  and  soup  were 
more  than  on  any  previous  year  ;  and  much  thankfulness 
was  expressed  for  the  seasonable  assistance  afforded  to 
them.  R.  E.  S. 

Young  Women's  Association  and  Bible  Class. 
The  Annual  Social  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Schoolroom, 
Brunswick  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  15th 
April.  Nearly  100  members  were  present.  The  Rev. 
John  Alison,  Rev.  John  M  'Murtrie,  and  others,  besides  the 
chairman  addressed  the  meeting.  The  attendance  at  the 
Bible  Class,  which  is  now  discontinued  for  the  season, 
has  been  very  regular  during  the  past  winter.  Meetings 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Mission  Hall  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday  the  6th  June  and  4th  July,  at  8 
o'clock,  when  new  members  may  be  enrolled. 

Home  Lane. 

The  Thursday  evening  Prayer  Meeting  will  be  discon- 
tinued during  May,  and  will  be  resumed  in  June,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Thursday  at  7.30  o'clock. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  ASSOCIATION  for  FEMALE  MISSIONS, 
1880-1881. 


(This  Statement  dues  not  include  the  collection  for 
"  Pursewaukum.") 


Female 
Educa- 
tion in 
India. 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Bilton, 

17  Lennox  Street — 
Mrs.  A.  Dunlop  Anderson,  21  Lennox 

Street        .        .        .         ■        .        .£10 

Miss  Anderson,  21  Lennox  Street       .  0  10 

Miss  Jessie  Anderson,  21  Lennox  St.  0  10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  10  Eton  Ter.  1    0 

Miss  Douglas,  1  Oxford  Terrace          .  0    2 

Mrs.  Blackwood,  5  Clarendon  Cres.    .  0    7 

Mrs.  Finlay,  16  Belgrave  Crescent     .  0  10 
Catherine  Crerer,  11  Belgrave  Crescent 

Mrs.  Ogilvie,  18  Buckingham  Terrace  0    2 

Helen  Malcolm,  18  Lynedoch  Place   .  0    1 
Annie  M'Oustra,  18  Lennox  Street     . 
Mary  Anne  Pitt,  18  Lennox  Street     . 

Mrs.  M'Naught,  8  Buckingham  Ter.  .  0    5 

Mrs.  Blackwood,  5  Ravelston  Place  .  0    5 

Miss  Patten,  16  Lynedoch  Place         .  0    5 

Mrs.  Lewis  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street  0    7 


Christian 
Educa- 
tion of 
Jewish 

Females. 


1  0 
0  10 
0  10 


Gaelic 
Schools 
and  Bur- 
saries. 

0  10    0 


0    7     (i 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Hurdle, 

Scotland  Street — 
Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street 
Miss  Campbell,  11  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Gordon,  3  Bellevue  Crescent 
Mrs.  Clark,  31  Scotland  Street    . 
Mrs.  Anderson,  13  Brandon  Street 
Mi's.  Matthew,  13  Brandon  Street 


Female 

Christian 
Educa- 
tion of 
Jewish 

Females. 

Gaelic 

Educa- 
tion in 
India. 

Schools 
and  Bur- 
saries. 

.  £0    5 

0 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

i      0     2 

6 

.      0     3 

0 

0     5     0 

.     0     3 

0 

0    2    6 

0     2    6 

£0  13 

6 

0  10     0 

0     5     0 

Collected  by  Miss  Boyd,  Bean  Terrace — 

-    o 
o 


£0 
0 


Mrs.  Mill,  35  Howe  Street 
Mrs.  Maclagan,  28  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Greig,  33  Howe  Street 
Mrs.  Wight,  26  Howe  Street        .         .010 
Mrs.  Dow.  18  Dundas  Street 
Mrs.  Smith,  7  St.  Vincent  Street         .026 
Mrs.  Isles,  6  St.  Vincent  Street  . 
Miss  Brown,  34  Dundas  Street    .         .020 
Mrs.  Galloway,  7  St.  Vincent  Street  .026 
Ml-.  John  Luke,  7  St.  Vincent  Street      0    2 
Mrs.  Malcolm,  7  St.  Vincent  Street    .     0    1 
Mr.  Robertson,  23  Howe  Street  . 
Miss  Robertson,  11  Heriot  Row 
Miss  Deuchar,  11  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Logie,  44  Howe  Street 
Mrs.  Gillespie,  53  Northumberland  St.     0    2    6 
Mrs.  Campbell,  8  Northumberland  St.     0    2    0 
Mrs.  Blair,  24  Northumberland  Street 
Mrs    D.   Lister  Shanrl,    38  Northum- 
berland Street  .  .        .        .026 
Miss  Scott,  .32  Northumberland  Street    0    5    0 
Mrs.  Gloag,  6  Heriot  Row    .         .         .050 
Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace  .         .         .026 
Mrs.  Robertson,  9  St.  Vincent  Street      0    5    0 
Mrs.  Mitchellson,  22  Dundas  Street   .026 
Janet  Borland,  28  Heriot  Row    .. 


6 
0 
1     0 


£2  11     6 


0 

7 

0 

0 

7     0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i    o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.. 
.. 

2     6 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

'6  o 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2     6 

0 

2 

0 

.. 

0 

2 

6 

.. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

■21    6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5     0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2     6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2     6 

0 

2 

6 

0 
0 

5     0 

2     6 

0 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

13     0 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  lloiv 

Mrs.  Frasar,  54  Castle  Street 

Mi's.  Mitchell,  30  Castle  Street 

Miss  Sanders,  119  George  Street 

Anthony  Murray,  Esq.,  141  George  St. 

Horatio   R.    Macrae,   Esq.,    14  Glou 

cester  Place       .... 
J.  G.,  1  Hill  Street       . 
Mrs.  Torrie,  1  Glenrinlas  Street  . 
Jane  Crearer,  1  N.  Charlotte  Street 
Mr.  Jamison,  Teviot  Bank  . 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Heriot  Row. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  Heriot  Row 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  for  Sona  and  Louisa 

at  Calcutta 


0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

£0  10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

.21 

6 

3     3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 
0 

2 
2 

0 
6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

I) 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

7  10 

0 

£11     3 

0 

1 

9 

i) 

1 

19 

6 

Collected,  by  Miss  Munro,  Howard  Place- 
Mrs.  M'Neill,  5  North  Manor  Place    .  £0  10    0 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Scott,  25  Melville  St.   . 
Airs.  P.  Brodie,  47  Melville  Street      .     0  10    0 


£10     0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0  10     0 


0  10     0 


Collected  by  Miss  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace — 

Mrs.  M'Kerrell,  48  Gt.  King  Street 

Mrs.  Buchan,  4S  Gt.  King  Street 

Miss  Hnpkirk,  75  Gt.  King  Street 

Miss  Robertson,  86  Gt.  King  Street 

Miss  M'Lean,  S2  Gt.  King  Street 

Mrs.  MacNab,  68  Gt.  King  Street 

Mrs.  Ross,  30  Gt.  King  Street     . 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  17  Gt.  King  Street 

H.  Durrand,  12  Gt.  King  Street . 

Mrs.  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace 

A  Friend 


£0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

6 

0     5 

U 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0     5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 
0     5 

0 
0 

0     2 

6 

0     1 

0 

0     2 
0     2 

6 
6 

£1  11 

0 

1  12 

6 

1  17 

6 

Collected  by  Miss  Leishman,  Douglas  Crescent — 

Mrs.  Johnston.  17  Dousrlas  Crescent  .£100     0501050 


Mrs.  Johnston,  17  Douglas  Crescent  .£100 
Miss  Orr  Ewing,  20  Grosvenor  Street  0  2  6 
Miss  Leishmann,  4  Douglas  Crescent      1     0    0 


£2     2     6      0  12     6   !  0  10     0 


0     5 

0   1 

0     2 

6 

0     5 

0 

0  12 

6   ! 
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Colkcted  by  Miss  Fo, 
J>miiniu>nd  Place- 

Miss"  Forrester,  S  Dhuninond  Pla 
Mrs.  White,  'J:>  Drumnioud  Place 
John  Lorn,  M.l).,  '27  Drummond  PI.  . 
Mrs.  Menses,  ll  Albany  Street. 
Miss  Paterson,  40  Albany  Street 
Mrs.  Adams,  10  Nelson  Street  . 
Mrs.  Ilutehison.  10  Nelson  Street 
Mrs.  Maclauchlan,  12  Aberoromby  Pi. 

Mrs.  Scales,  Drummond  Place    . 
Jessie  Shaw,  23  Abewaromby  Place     . 
Mrs.  Dickson,  56  Albany  Street . 
Mrs.  Yule,  89  Dublin  Street 
Miss  Thomson,  20  Nelson  Street 


Christian 
Educa- 
tion of 

Jewish 

Females. 
ITS  -0 


3     0 


£2    0     0 


Gaelic     I 
Schools 
and  Bur. 

saries. 


6  0 

7  0 


0    2    6 


2    6 
2     6 


•2     6 
1     0 


0     1     6 


0  19    6  I  1     2     0 


Collected  by  Miss  Gordon,  Royal  Circus— 

Mrs.  James  Gordon,  Roval  Circus       .£050 
Miss  C.  B.  Smith,  9  Bruntstield  Cres.     10    0 
Euplicinia  Mitchell,  39  George  Square     0     2     6 
Marjory  Robertson,  24  Melville  Ter. 
Jessie  Hutchison,  5  Magdala  Crescent    0    2    0 


£19     6 


0     5 
0  10 


Collected  by  Miss  J.  Kennedy,  Gt.  King  Street — 
John  Kennedy,  Ksq.,  Gt.  King  Street  £0    f 


Mrs.  Kerr,  9  Great  Stuart  Street 

Mrs.  Millar,  3  Ainslie  Place 

Lord  Mure,  10  Ainslie  Place 

Lady  Gordon,  2  Randolph  Crescent   . 

Misses  M'Hutclicoii,  5  Randolph  Cres. 

Mary  Loudon,  IS  Gt.  Stuart  Street    . 

Mary  Salton,  IS  Gt.  Stuart  Street 

Jessie  Hoburt,  6  Atholl  Crescent 

Alex.  Reid,  Chester  Street 

Elizabeth  Stronach,  IS  Chester  Street 

Janet  Henderson,  15  Gt.  Stuart  Street 

Miss  Fairley,  7  Ainslie  Place 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  71  Great  King  Street 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Crabbie,  Chester  Street     . 

A.  W.  H 

A  Friend 

Isabella  Dunn,  10  Great  Stuart  Street 


1     0 

0  10 


£2  10     6      3 


0 
0  10 


1     0 
0  10 


0     5 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 


0     5     0 


1     0 


0    2    0 


0      2  13     0 


Collected  by  Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Reno — 

Miss  Pott,  1  Inverleith  Row       .        .£040026 

Mrs.  Cochrane,  27  Balmoral  Place 

Mrs.  Johnstone,  26  Collins  Place 

Mrs.  Stewart,  23  Rintoul  Place  . 

Mrs.  Gibson,  26  Kemp  Place 

Miss  Scott,  S  Howard  Place 

Mrs.  LeviMi,  26  Saxe-Coburg  Place     .036      036 

Mrs.  Hunter,  32  Reid  Terrace    . 

C.  MLaren,  41  Raeburn  Place   . 


.£0     4 

0 

.     0     1 

0 

.     0     1 

0 

'.   o   i 

0 

.     0     5 

0 

.     0     3 

6 

.     0     0 

6 

£0  16 

0 

0     6    0 


0  2    0 

0  10 

0  3     6 

0  5     0 


0  11     6 


Collected  by  Miss  Mann,  Raeburn  Place — 


Mrs.  Webster,  Dean  Park  Crescent 
Miss  Stodart,  22  Ann  Street 
Jessie  Nelson,  22  Ann  Street 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  22  Dean  Terrace 
Mrs.  Lines,  6  Danube  Street 
Miss  Smithy  15  Danube  Street   . 
Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Danube  Street   . 
Mrs.  Mackay,  7  St.  Bernard's  Crescent 
Miss  Smith,  9  St.  Bernard's  Crescent 
Miss  Bonaldson,  Somerset  Cottage    . 
Mrs.  Robertson.  :s.j  Ann  Street . 

mith,  5  Comely  Bank 
G.,  Malta  Terrace 

Missis  Blackwood,  19  Dean  Terrace 
Alex.  Blackwood,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place    . 
Miss  Howie,  15  Raeburn  Place  . 
Mrs.  Moffat,  38  St.  Bernard's  Cres. 


£0 
0  10 


0     2     6 


0     2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0     5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

3     0 

0     5 

0 

0 
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£5 
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2     0     0 
0     6     0 


0     3     0 
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Collected  by  Miss  MacNab,  Howard  Placc- 

Mis.  Grey,  13  Inverleith  Row 

Mrs.  Sutherland,  25  inverleith  How  . 

Mrs.  Winchester,  42  Inverleith  Row  . 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lake  Gloag 

Mrs.  Grecnlecs,  5  Howard  Place 

Mrs.  MacNab,  22  Howard  Place 

Miss  M.nNab,  22  Howard  Place 

Jessie  MacMillaii,  3]  Warriston  Cres. 

Mrs.  Sanderson,  St.  Martin's  Lodge, 

ffardfe 0 

The  Hon.  Miss  Lake,  Sea  forth  Cottage 
Mrs.  Smith,  Burley  Lodge. 
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Collected  by  Miss  Stewart, 

Northumberland  Street — 
Mrs.  Maeleod,  7  Royal  Circus  . 
Mrs.  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Maclean,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Macrae,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Christina  Anderson,  14  Gloucester  PI 
Mrs.  Wells,  14  Gloucester  Place 
Louisa  A.  Hope,  11  Gloucester  Place 
Misses  Hope,  11  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Wilson,  0  Gloucester  Place 
Mrs.  Robertson  Stewart,  6  Gloucester 

Place         .... 
Isabella  Douglas,  6  Gloucester  Place 
Sarah  Smith,  6  Gloucester  Place 
Jane  C.  Inglis,  13  Royal  Circus . 
Miss  Elder,  3  Circus  Place . 
Mrs.  Campbell,  13  Royal  Circus 
Miss  Hunter,  13  Royal  Circus    . 
Mrs.  Cockburn,  5  Doune  Terrace 
Mrs.  M'Pherson,  3  Doune  Terrace 
Mrs.  Penney,  15  Gloucester  Place 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  3  Gloucester  Place 
Miss  Scales,  6  Royal  Circus 
Mrs.  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St. 
Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  St 

A  Friend 

Mrs.  Gunn,  7  N.W.  Circus  Place 
Miss  Jane  Winter,  IS  Royal  Circus 
C.  C,  per  Mrs.  Maeleod 


Female 
Educa- 
tion in 
India. 

£0  10  0 
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Gaelic 

Schools 
and  Bur- 
saries. 
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Collected  by  Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace- 
Misses  Tawse,  Royal  Terrace 
Mrs.  Dudgeon,  Regent  Terrace  . 
John  A.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Royal  Ter. 
John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Royal  Ter. 
Mrs.  Huttou,  India  Place  . 
Miss  Mitter,  Brunswick  Street  . 
Girls  attending  St.  Stephen's  Sabbath 
School,  for  Nunkie  . 
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Collected  by  Mrs.  Girdwood,  Moray  Place- 
Miss  Mure,  10  Darnaway  Street 
Miss  J.  Mure,  10  Darnaway  Street    . 
George  Munro,  Esq.,  5  Darnaway  St. 
G.  M.  Thomson,  Esq.,  5  Darnaway  St. 
Miss  Baird,  42  India  Street 
Miss  Newbigging,  27  India  Street 
Mrs.  Adamson,  27  India  Street  . 
Mrs.  Traquair,  19  India  Street  . 
Mrs.  Taylor,  15  India  Street 
Miss  Macfarlane,  14  Moray  Place 
Mrs.  Colin  Macrae,  45  Moray  Place 
Miss  Paul,  5  Moray  Place   . 
Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place 
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Collected  by  Miss  Symington,  Dundas  Street 

Mrs.  Ehind,  Pitt  Street      . 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Fettes  Row 

A  Friend,  per  Mrs.  Anderson 

A  Friend      .... 

Mrs.  Finlay,  12  Pitt  Street 

M.  M 0 

A.  L 

M.  A.  Hunter,  29  Clarence  Street 
Mrs.  Hunter,  IS  Clarence  Street 
A.  H.,  29  Clarence  Street   . 
Mrs.  Coltherd,  14  Clarence  Street 
Mrs.  Paterson,  26  Pitt  Street 
Mrs.  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street 
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0 
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Collected  by  Miss  Brodie,  Royal  Circus- 
Miss  Rankine,  OS  Queen  Street . 
Mary  Reid,  6S  Queen  Street 
Mrs.  Imlach,  4S  Queen  Street    . 
Miss  Jackson,  19  Queen  Street  . 

A  Friend 

Miss  Anderson,  St.  Colme  Street 
James  Tod,  56  Thistle  Street 
Robert  Denholm,  47  Thistle  Street 
Miss  Brodie,  8  Royal  Circus 


Miss  Coseus,  17  Hope  Crescent 
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Sermon. 

CREATION  AND  PROVIDENCE. 
By  Very  Rev.  Principal  Pirie,  D.D.,  Aberdeen. 
Isaiah  xlv.  18. 
TN  all  sciences  the  most  obvious  phenomena  first 
attract  our  attention,  and  as  our  intelligence 
progresses,  we  trace  them  backward  to  their  causes. 
Accordingly,  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
Christianity  are  those  prominently  set  forth  in  the 
record,  to  them  the  attention  of  Christians  was  in 
the  first  instance  directed.  It  was  only  when  these 
were  found  insufficient  in  themselves  to  constitute  a 
definite  system,  that  Christians  began  to  discover, 
throughout  the  whole  ot  Scripture,  a  continuous 
reference  to  some  prior  revelation,  upon  which  this 
new  revelation  partially  rested  for  its  proof,  and  in 
connection  with  which  it  could  alone  be  adequately 
appreciated. 

Many  well-meaning  Christians  are,  however, 
even  yet  unwilling  to  admit  the  authority  of  this 
prior  revelation,  as  if  it  derogated  from  the  com- 
pleteness of  Scripture — which  is  just  as  absurd  as 
to  maintain  that  it  derogates  from  the  completeness 
of  mathematics  that  its  conclusions  cannot  be 
proved  except  by  founding  them  upon  definitions 
and  axioms. 

From  this  misconception  we  can  understand  the 
growth  of  such  a  variety  of  sects  in  the  Christian 
world.  It  was  the  same  in  the  physical  world  so 
long  as  the  foundations  of  physical  science  were 
merely  hypothetical.  Unless  we  rest,  in  spiritual 
as  in  physical  science,  upon  principles  discoverable 
from  the  constitution  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  its  theory,  or  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its 
object.  ^  We  should  have  a  science  without  any 
foundation  in  principle,  recorded  in  an  unknown 
language  (for  the  words  used  in  Scripture  are 
unintelligible  apart  from  the  teaching  of  natural 
religion),  which  we  should  be  required  to  translate 
without  an  interpreter. 

The  primary  theory  assumed  in  Scripture  from 
natural  religion  is  the  creation  of  the  universe  by 
an  intelligent  Power.  We  say  assumed,  because 
Scripture  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  it.  It  is 
everywhere  assumed  as  portion  of  the  Gospel  Scheme, 
needing  no  formal  proof,  as  being  already  discover- 
able from  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  This 
is  the  proof  exclusively  appealed  to  in  Scripture, 
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and  is  the  only  one  upon  which  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  insist,  because  it  is  perfect.  That  objections 
have  been  taken  to  its  validity  arises  from  this — 
that  the  precise  ground  upon  which  our  belief  in  it 
rests  has  been  by  many  misconceived,  and  by  others 
left  undetermined. 

It  has  been  misconceived  in  so  far  as  our  belief 
in  it  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  experience. 
"All  objects,"  it  has  been  said,  "which  include 
combinations  of  parts,  each  part  being  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole,  we  know 
from  experience  to  have  been  contrived  by  intelli- 
gent beings.     From  this  experience  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  when  we  find  similar  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  universe  in  an  infinity  of  minor 
objects,  and  in  the  union  of  these  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  itself,  both  the  parts  and  the 
whole  must  have  been  contrived  and  adjusted  by 
a  wisdom  corresponding  to  the  complication  and 
magnitude  of  the  results."     But  so  far  are  we  from 
knowing    by   experience   that   adjusted    combina- 
tions having  a  definite  purpose  are  contrived  by 
intelligent  beings,  that  we  have  no  experience  of 
such  a  thing  at  all.     The  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
We  only  know  that  our  fellow-creatures  are  intelli- 
gent in  consequence  of  discovering  from  their  words 
and  acts  that  they  can  contrive  and  adjust;  for 
we  never  saw  a  human  mind  contriving,  nor  indeed 
did  we  ever  see  a  human  mind  at  all.     If  our  belief 
in   the   argument   from  design  is   rested  in  any 
measure,  therefore,  on  our  supposed  experience  of 
the  action  of  other  minds,   it   is   manifestly  un- 
tenable. 

The  ground  of  our  belief  has  been  left  undeter- 
mined in  so  far  as  others  have  ascribed  such  belief 
to  some  principle  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  explain.  A  doubt 
has  thus  been  cast  upon  the  proof,  as  if  it  rested  on 
a  mere  analogy.  This  doubt,  although  it  could  not 
entirely  supersede  belief  in  a  conclusion  which  the 
consent  of  all  ages  proves  that  men  feel  to  be  true, 
even  when  they  are  unable  to  analyse  the  process 
of  their  conviction,  has  unquestionably  weakened 
its  practical  power. 

Yet  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  argument 
from  design  admits  of  neither  doubt  nor  difference. 
For  design  is  merely  the  power  of  foreseeing  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  one  another,  and  on  other 
things,  of  the  organised  adjustment  of  two  or  more 
parts,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our 
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own  rninds  gives  us  the  fullest  assurance  that  this 
power  is  a  characteristic  of  intelligence.  In  other 
words,  our  knowledge  of  our  own  intelligence  gives 
us  absolute  assurance  that  nothing  save  intelligence, 
or  some  equivalent  power,  can  contrive  and  arrange 
parts  which  have  each  a  definite  and  a  common 
purpose  with  reference  to  the  realisation  of  the 
object  of  the  whole.  Hence,  when  we  perceive  our 
fellow-creatures  arrange  such  parts,  each  part  hav- 
ing its  special  effect  in  producing  a  common  result, 
we  at  once  and  necessarily,  and  on  no  other  ground, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  intelligent 
beings  like  ourselves. 

It  is  by  the  very  same  process  that  we  are 
assured  of  the  intelligence  and  power  of  God.  As 
upon  perceiving  the  comparatively  trifling  objects 
and  machines  organised  by  our  fellow- creatures, 
we  necessarily  conclude  that  they  have  a  measure 
of  intelligence  corresponding  to  our  own,  so,  on 
perceiving  the  innumerable  adjustments  of  the 
universe,  and  the  combination  of  these  into  one 
magnificent  whole,  we  are  compelled,  on  the  very 
same  principle,  to  conclude  that  all  this  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  wisdom  and  power  pro- 
portioned to  the  complication  and  magnitude  of 
the  results.  We  have  thus  exactly  the  same 
assurance  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  God  as 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  intelligent  fellow- 
creatures.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference. 
If  we  dispute  or  deny  the  one,  we  must  necessarily 
dispute  or  deny  the  other. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  evading  this 
conclusion  under  the  ordinary  relations  of  things  ; 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  universe  may 
be  eternal.  Be  it  so.  We  do  not  argue  as  to  the 
ti7ne  the  world  has  lasted,  but  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
organisation.  This  cause  we  know  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent Power.  If  the  world  is  eternal,  this  in- 
telligent Power  therefore  must  have  been  cotem- 
poraneous  with  it  j  or,  in  other  words,  must  be 
eternal  too. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  may  have 
been  an  eternal  succession  of  Gods,  and  that  the 
universe  may  have  been  created  by  one  of  them, 
who  has  somehow  perished.  But  these  Gods  could 
only  be  a  series  of  organised  beings;  and  we  thus 
come  back  to  our  former  argument — that  they 
must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause  existing  through 
eternity.  Go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  we  are 
always  compelled  to  return  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  rests  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  intelligence,  and  cannot  by  any  process  be 
superseded. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  that,  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  perceive  the  instru- 
mentality employed.  This  is  true.  We  perceive 
the  hand  by  which  human  intelligence  acts  \  but  it 
will  not  be  argued  that  the  hand  is  the  contriving 
intelligence. 

We  know  of  no  other  attempt  to  meet  this  argu- 
ment, which,  therefore,  seems  not  only  to  be  im- 


pregnable under  the  ordinary  relations  of  things, 
but  is  strengthened  by  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  suggested  with  respect 
to  it. 

That  the  world  was  made  "  out  of  nothing  "  is 
also  a  conclusion  of  reason.  For,  if  the  qualities  of 
atoms  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  suit  the  organ- 
isation of  the  universe,  the  same  argument  applies 
to  them  which  demonstrates  that  the  universe  itself 
must  have  been  contrived  by  an  intelligent  Power. 
It  cannot  admit  even  of  a  doubt,  unless  human 
intelligence  be  a  delusion. 

Thus  far  in  regard  to  Creation.  The  other 
fundamental  doctrine  which  Scripture  assumes  from 
natural  religion  is  God's  Preservation  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  universe  which  He  has  created.  That 
He  does  preserve  and  govern  the  universe  is  certain, 
since  creation  is  simply  the  organisation  of  parts 
under  those  laws  which  connect  them  with  one 
another,  and  under  which  they  thus  work  together 
for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose.  Now, 
from  the  moment  we  come  into  existence  we  become 
conscious,  under  one  of  those  laws,  that  we  are  weak 
and  dependent.  To  this,  we  find  that  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures  is,  in  so 
far,  the  co-relative ;  for,  by  another  law  of  nature, 
our  fellow-creatures  are  led  to  afford  us  a  certain 
measure  of  aid  and  protection.  But  experience  soon 
teaches  us  that  all  that  our  fellow-creatures  can  do 
for  us  is  insufficient  to  meet  our  primary  expecta- 
tions. There  are  essential  wants  which  they  cannot 
supply,  and  evils  which  they  cannot  remedy.  Thus, 
when  distracted  by  fear,  or  agonised  by  suffering, 
we  instinctively  and  of  necessity  direct  those 
appeals  to  which  our  fellow-creatures  can  no  longer 
effectively  respond,  to  that  supreme  Intelligence  of 
whose  existence  we  are  as  much  assured,  even 
before  we  can  analyse  the  process  of  reasoning,  as 
we  are  of  the  intelligent  existence  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  first  serious 
difficulty  which  natural  religion  presents  to  us. 
When  we  appeal  to  our  fellow- creatures,  they 
answer.  But  we  have  no  answer  from  God. 
We  know  that  we  have  received  from  Him  in- 
numerable blessings  in  tfie  course  of  nature,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  He  answers  our 
special  appeals.  Hence,  when  we  consider  how 
often  our  appeals  to  God  are  not,  as  we  believe, 
answered,  it  follows  that  if,  under  the  teaching  of 
natural  religion,  we  trust  in  God  at  alL  our  trust 
must  originate  in  a  sort  of  compulsion.  It  must 
arise  from  our  despairing  of  any  other  means  of 
escape  from  those  difficulties  and  fears  with  which 
our  very  natures  encompass  us ;  giving  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  assurances  and  hopes,  which  are  baffled 
by  doubts  and  perplexities  on  the  other. 

It  is  this  consciousness  of  our  need  of  communion 
with  God,  if  the  intuitions  of  our  nature  are  to  be 
realised,  that  has  everywhere  given  rise  to  some 
form  of  revelation.     So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
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every  tribe  and  nation  which  has  not  received  a  true, 
has  been  compelled  to  invent  a  false,  revelation.  In 
all  of  these  we  find  that  a  certain  intercourse  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  between  God  and  man  ;  but 
not  one  of  them,  save  Christianity,  approximates 
to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  which  interferes  with 
our  receiving  answers  from  God  to  our  special 
prayers,  or  consequently  proposes  a  mode  by  which 
communion  with  Him  can  be  realised. 

It  is  at  this  point,  where  natural  religion  fails, 
that  Christianity  interposes.  It  teaches  us  the 
cause  which  has  interrupted  our  communion  with 
God,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  communion  may 
be  renewed.  This,  we  are  told,  is  effected  by  a 
manifestation  of  love  so  wonderful  as  cannot  Vail 
to  arouse,  if  we  believe  it,  some  measure  of  that 
trust  in  God  which  we  feel  to  be  so  weak  and 
ineffective  when  we  are  left  solely  to  the  teachings 
of  natural  religion.  We  are  told  that  God  has 
sent  One  who  is  called  "  His  dearly-beloved  Son," 
to  die  in  the  flesh  for  our  sakes ;  giving  us  thus 
the  most  irresistible  assurance  that  He  has  not  for- 
saken us.  In  practically  accepting  this  testimony 
of  God's  love  by  striving,  as  He  has  commanded  us, 
to  do  His  will,  we  are  still  further  assured  that  in 
this  very  striving,  God  will  make  us  sensible  of  direct 
communion  with  Himself,  by  working  through  His 
Spirit  a  felt  change  upon  our  characters. 

Now,  this  is  a  form  of  communion  which,  if 
realised,  must  be  far  more  intimate  than  any  which 
can  exist  between  us  and  our  fellow-creatures ;  for 
with  them  we  can  communicate  only  by  inference, 
through  words  or  signs ;  whereas,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  communicates  with  us,  it  must  be  by  direct 
action  upon  our  spirits.    In  this  way  we  necessarily 
realise  a  practical   faith,  which  infuses  into  our 
souls,  even  here,  that  sense  of  ineffable  peace  which 
gives  a  foretaste  of  growing  happiness  hereafter. 
This  is  the  happiness  of  heaven  begun  upon  earth. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  what 
it  is  in  the  present  day  so  important  to  appreciate, 
that  God  is  not  only  the  Creator  and  providential 
Governor  of  the  universe,  but  that  Christianity  is  so 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  it  has, 
on  the  contrary,  adopted  the  legitimate  conclusions 
of  natural  religion,  not  merely  as  part  of  itself,  but 
as  its  very  foundation.     It  is  only  when  natural 
religion  is  found  to  leave  us  without  any  definite 
guidance  for  ascertaining  our   relations   either  to 
God  or  man,  that  revelation  intervenes  to  supple- 
ment it,  by  developing  thoroughly  the  relations  and 
obligations  under  which  we  are  bound  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  our  God.    We  have  thus,  in  the  union 
of  both,  not  only  a  perfect  philosophical  system, 
but  the  only  system  ever  proposed  under  which  we 
can  regard  the  moral  universe  as  anything  but  a 
mass   of  contradictions,    in  which   our   so-called 
duties  would  imply  no  real  obligation;   and  the 
desires  and  tendencies  which  nature  has  implanted 
in  us,  having  no  co-relatives,  could  only  be  regarded 
by  us  as  delusions  and  lies. 


"3Lux  in  Etmbxis:'1 

DARK  and  silent  is  The  Valley 
Where  the  brooding  shadows  dwell, 
Where  the  withered  leaves  lie  scattered 

In  each  dim  secluded  dell  ; 
With  the  dented  armour  broken 

In  the  sore  unequal  fight, 
Ere  the  conquerors  left  The  Valley 
For  the  Land  of  shadeless  light. 

Down  the  sad  and  solemn  Valley 

Glides  a  maiden  all  alone  ; 
Vain  the  mother's  anguished  crying, 

Vain  the  father's  stifled  moan. 
Yearning  heart  and  strong  hand,  longing 

To  support  her  through  the  gloom, 
Cannot  follow  their  dear  pilgrim 

Past  the  portal  of  the  tomb. 

How  her  timid  feet  do  falter 

As  they  tread  the  unknown  way ; 
And  the  fear  that  fills  her  bosom 

Almost  stills  the  power  to  pray  ; 
And  the  weakness  that  is  human 

Bids  her  shrink  with  mortal  pain 
From  the  terrors  of  that  Valley 

She  will  never  tread  again. 

Ah,  the  touch  of  Death  has  wrapped  her 

In  a  dim  and  misty  shroud  ; 
And  her  Shepherd's  face  is  hidden 

In  the  glory  of  a  cloud. 
So  she  scarcely  feels  His  presence, 

Or  the  Hand  which  clasps  her  own, 
And  the  dark  and  solemn  Valley 

Still  she  seems  to  tread  alone. 

Slowly,  from  the  maiden's  shoulder, 

Falls  the  hindering  mortal  dress  ; 
Slowly,  from  her  path,  the  shadows 

Fade  into  the  wilderness  ; 
Slowly,  on  immortal  vision, 

Dawns  the  light  of  Glory-land  ; 
Slowly,  to  her  timid  fingers, 

Comes  the  pressure  of  a  Hand. 

Shrinking,  fearing,  hoping,  wondering, 

Maiden-meek  she  lifts  her  eyes, 
Then  her  soul,  unveiled,  awakens 

With  a  startled  glad  surprise. 
One  Divine  is  standing  by  her, 

Through  her  being  thrills  His  gaze, 
And  she  knows  Him,  King  and  Brother, 

As  He  leads  her  from  the  maze. 

Oh,  the  rapture  of  that  knowledge, 

As  she  issues  from  the  night 
Which  encompasseth  the  Valley, 

And  beholds  the  Light  of  light ! 
Oh,  the  joy  of  recognition  ! 

All  forgotten  every  care  ; 
Clings  she  to  the  Hand  that  holds  her— 

Which  had  held  her  unaware. 

All  along  the  solemn  Valley, 

Shepherd-like,  He  had  been  near  ; 
Through  the  shadows,  through  the  waters, 

Sharing  all  her  pain  and  fear. 
Thus  He  helpeth  every  pilgrim 

Through  the  terrors  of  that  night 
Which  enshrouds  the  lonely  Valley 

Where  the  Christ  is  all  our  Light. 

Jessie  M.  E.  Saxbt. 

1  A  picture  by  Sir  Noel  Paton.  R.S.A. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND. 


E\)c  &alg  Han*. 

PAPERS  BY   MINISTEBS  WHO   HAVE  VISITED  IT. 

V. — Jerusalem. 

r.v  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  D.D.,  St.  Cuthbert's, 

Edinburgh. 

JERUSALEM  !  "  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
^     ...  the  city  of  the  great  King." 

"  Of  earthly  sights,"  wrote  Arnold,  "  Rome  ranks 
as  the  third,  Athens  and  Jerusalem  are  the  other 
two  ;  the  three  peoples  of  God's  election,  two  for 
things  temporal,  and  one  for  things  eternal."  "  For 
the  Law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  In  the  fulfilment  of 
that  old  prophecy,  and  in  Him  in  whom  it  was 
fulfilled,  lies  the  great  city's  perennial  charm. 

It  is  a  very  long  and  toilsome  ascent  from  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  up  through  ravines  that  wind 
among  rounded  and  picturesque  hills,  with  here 
and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea,  till  you 
reach  the  table-land  on  which  the  city  stands.  The 
sky  line  keeps  ever  nearing  and  receding,  the  in- 
terest ever  growing  in  intensity,  till  there  comes, 
somehow  or  other,  the  conviction  that  one  height 
more  will  be  the  last.  There  are  times  when 
one  likes  to  be  alone,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
Our  party,  originally  of  three,  had  grown  consider- 
ably. To  get  rid  of  the  ceaseless  chatter  of  our 
attendants,  a  friend  and  myself  rode  ahead  of  the 
party  through  what  seemed  one  of  the  most  dreary 
parts  even  of  Palestine  (and  what  a  weary  land  in 
many  ways  it  is !) ;  bleak  and  barren  hills  all  around, 
the  ground  strewn  with  huge  boulders,  our  horses 
floundering  knee-deep  in  mud.  We  rode  on  for  a 
little  in  silence,  and  then  instinctively  paused  and 
uncovered,  for  there,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  away, 
lay  the  earth's  most  memorable  city,  dear  alike  to 
Christian  and  Moslem  and  Jew,  or  to  nearly  the 
half  of  the  world's  population.  I  should  not  like 
to  have  him  for  a  friend  who  could  look  for  the 
first  time  on  those  massive  old  walls,  with  the  gray 
houses  beyond,  without  grateful  emotion.  That 
first  view  to  one  approaching  from  the  west  is  said 
to  be  disappointing.  It  was  not  so  to  me.  The 
remarkable  position  of  the  city,  high  up  on  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  and  yet  not  perched 
on  a  hill -top  like  Mizpah  and  Gibeah,  but  oc- 
cupying the  corner  of  a  plain  or  plateau,  which, 
on  three  sides,  sinks  abruptly  down  into  deep 
ravines ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  embracing  it  on  the 
east ;  its  turreted  walls  perfect  as  the  day  they 
were  built ;  and  above  all,  the  long  blue  wall  of  the 
Moab  mountains,  seen  from  every  point  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rising  high  above  the  surging  sea 
of  hill-tops,  and  changing  in  colour  and  apparent 
distance  with  every  change  in  the  atmosphere — all 
this  invests  Jerusalem  with  a  certain  charm  which 
!  be  baldness  of  the  landscape  in  other  respects  does 
not  destroy.  You  feel  in  a  moment  that  as  in  its 
history,  so  in  its  situation  and  look,  it  is  unlike  any 
city  you  have  ever  seen ;  of  all  cities,  though  not 


actually  surrounded  by  a  mountain-chain,  still  the 
most  mountainous.  From  whatever  point  you  look 
on  the  surrounding  landscape,  the  eye  takes  in 
nothing  but  hills,  here  and  there  covered  with 
patches  of  olive-grove  and  cornfield,  but  generally 
presenting  that  bare,  gray,  withered  look,  so  un- 
familiar and  so  dreary  to  our  northern  eyes.  No 
one  knows  what  the  wonderful  green  of  our  country 
is  who  has  not  travelled  much  abroad. 

The  irregular  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  acres,  and  slopes  uniformly  to 
the  south-east.  It  is  girded  on  three  sides,  east, 
west,  and  south,  by  the  deep  ravines  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom,  which  rise  close  to  each  other  on  the  water- 
shed, and  not  far  from  the  walls,  at  an  altitude  of 
2650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which, 
after  embracing  the  city  in  two  deep  gorges,  join 
each  other  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  their  point  of 
junction  being  670  feet  below  their  original  starting- 
place.  There  was  yet  another  valley  or  ravine, 
called  the  Tyropoeon,  which,  commencing  near  the 
Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west,  ran  due  eastward  between 
Zion  and  the  upper  city,  till  it  struck  the  middle 
of  Mount  Moriah,  and  then,  turning  at  right  angles, 
ran  down  southward  past  the  Temple  wall,  and 
joined  the  Kedron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  This 
central  valley  is  now  no  longer  a  ravine,  but  a  mere 
depression,  being  filled  to  the  depth  of  80  feet  with 
the  rubbish  of  the  city's  numerous  overthrows. 
These  ravines  gave  its  character  to  the  city.  To 
them  it  owed  its  existence.  Its  site  was  chosen 
for  purposes  not  of  commerce  but  defence.  Yiewed 
from  the  south-east,  it  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  dark 
abyss.  No  line  of  traffic  ever  led  past  its  walls. 
A  single  glance  shows  the  desperate  resistance  it 
could  make  against  an  enemy,  and  the  bloody  his- 
tory of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 

Entering  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  we  pass  along  narrow, 
steep,  and  winding  streets  through  what  seems 
a  city  of  ruin  and  desolation,  our  jaded  horses 
stumbling  on  the  slippery  pavement,  which  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.  We  were  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing apartments  at  a  private  hotel  kept  by  a  Jew 
of  the  name  of  Duchart,  at  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  eight  francs  a  day  for  food  and  lodging. 
But  that  is  now  a  long  time  ago.  Duchart's  house 
was  a  very  pleasant  one,  with  a  sweet  garden 
just  underneath  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram, 
or  Temple  area,  the  entrance  to  which  was  but 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  low  gateway  which  led  to 
our  abode ;  and  ever  as  we  approached  our  tem- 
porary home,  we  could  see  through  the  narrow 
opening  the  beautiful  slope  of  Olivet,  crowned  with 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  now  clear  in  the 
strong  moonlight,  with  every  olive  and  pomegranate 
standing  out  in  sharp  relief,  now  dim  in  the  even- 
ing's gathering  gloom.  Passing  under  the  arched 
gateway,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  open  space  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  covered  with  green  corn,  and 
one  or  two  respectable  trees.  There  was  a  pleasant 
air  of  quiet  seclusion  about  the  place,  which  made  it 
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very  restful  after  a  day's  sight-seeing.  A  tall  and 
beautiful  minaret  rose  a  little  behind.  As  we  go  out 
to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  the  bright  moon- 
light, we  hear  from  that  minaret  the  shrill  wailing 
sound  of  the  muezzin  summoning  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  It  was  always  pleasant,  after  a  hard  day's 
sight-seeing,  to  mount  the  quaint  outside  stairs  of 
Duchart's,  and  to  gather  in  the  large  dining-room, 
and  recount  to  one  another  the  various  incidents 
of  the  day.  I  know  no  city  of  the  world  where 
sight-seeing  is  attended  with  so  much  fatigue. 

By  a  happy  coincidence  our  arrival  was  on  the 
night  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  the  moon  was 
full.  It  was  at  or  near  this  very  time,  and  at  or 
near  this  very  place,  that  our  Lord  partook  of  His 
last  Passover.  Next  Sunday  was  Easter.  We  had 
just  passed  along  the  Via  Dolorosa.  There  were 
the  gray  Temple  walls,  silvered  by  the  bright  Pas- 
chal moon.  There  were  stones  in  that  wall  on  which 
His  eyes  had  doubtless  often  rested.  The  place  and 
the  time  were  full  of  Him.  Need  you  wonder 
that  we  gathered  there  that  night,  "in  an  upper 
room,"  a  little  company  of  Christians,  some  of 
whom  are  gone  to  their  rest ;  and  with  the  dust  of 
travel  still  upon  us,  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  % 
Our  host  supplied  us  with  the  same  bread  and  wine 
which  were  used  for  the  Paschal  Feast.  One  of 
our  friends  began  the  service  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Another,  after  a  simple  address,  dispensed 
the  elements ;  and  another  gave  the  concluding 
prayer.  It  was  a  blessed  Communion, — a  happy 
beginning  of  our  seventeen  days  in  Jerusalem.  We 
have  scattered  far  and  wide  since  that  night.  Some 
of  that  little  company  have  years  ago  entered  into 
their  rest;  but  neither  there  nor  here  can  any  of  us 
forget  that  Supper  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 

I  have  another  very  pleasant  memory.  Next 
Sunday  was  our  Communion  Sunday  at  home. 
Making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  time,  a  dear 
friend  who  had  assisted  me  at  many  a  Communion, 
went  with  me  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  and 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  a  very  large  and  ancient 
olive,  we  sat  for  some  hours  reading  together  the 
story  of  the  agony  and  death,  and  holding  com- 
mivnion  with  Him  and  with  them  who  were  remem- 
bering Him  far  away.  Though  close  to  the  city,  the 
quiet  was  wonderful.  It  was  quite  a  solitude.  No 
human  being  came  near  us  all  the  time.  We  could 
understand  how  the  Saviour  so  often  retired  to  this 
pleasant  spot  when  He  wished  to  be  alone.  It  is  the 
first  and  the  last  place  the  stranger  is  sure  to  visit. 

That  is  a  memorable  moment  when  you  stand 
for  the  first  time  at  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  look 
down  on  the  Kedron  valley,  and  up  the  green 
and  pleasant  slopes  of  Olivet,  the  tombs  of  the 
Mussulmans  stretching  along  by  the  walls,  and  those 
of  the  Jews  by  thousands  on  the  opposite  slope, 
and  see  the  little  walled-in  garden,  which  tradition 
marks  out  as  the  scene  of  the  agony ;  for  you  know 
that  somewhere  within  your  eye  is  the  place  where, 
"being  in  an  agony,  He  prayed  more  earnestly." 


The  interior  of  the  city  presents  much  the  same 
miserable  aspect  as  the  country  which  surrounds  it. 
With  its  steep,  narrow,  dark,  slippery  streets,  its 
empty  spaces,  its  masses  of  ruin,  its  fields  of  corn 
and  cactus,  its  wretched  dwellings,  and  still  more 
wretched  inhabitants,  the  silence  and  solitude 
which  reign  everywhere,  save  among  the  bazaars, 
the  filth  which  meets  the  eye  and  the  nostrils  at 
almost  every  step,  it  presents  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  days  of  David  01 
of  Christ.  The  city  of  those  times  is  far  beneath 
our  feet.  Zion,  once  its  glory,  has  been  shorn  ot 
its  summit.  The  valleys  have  been  filled — in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  125  feet — by  the  rubbish  of  its 
seventeen  overthrows.  "  The  river  whose  stream 
once  made  glad  the  city  of  our  God," — "  the  brook 
that  once  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land," — 
still  runs  after  rain  along  its  ancient  bed,  now 
forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
city  of  old  times  is  literally  far  beneath  our  feet, 
and,  with  one  grand  exception,  hardly  a  stone  of  it 
stands  upon  another.  Hardly  an  inch  of  its 
territory  but  has  been  changed  and  changed  again. 
So  great  are  the  gloom  and  intricacy  of  the  streets, 
which  in  many  cases  are  arched  over  and  covered 
with  mouldering  earth,  with  crops  of  corn  growing 
over  them,  that  after  wandering  about  among  them 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  I  had  always  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  finding  my  way  from  one  place  to 
another.  Our  space  forbids  any  allusion  to  the 
three  holy  places  connected  with  the  three  great 
religions  of  which  Jerusalem  has  been,  if  not  the 
actual  birthplace,  at  least  the  chosen  home  and  the 
special  shrine.  In  view  of  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  them  by  recent  discovery,  these  would 
each  need  an  article  to  itself. 


fflfyt  ffiortrott  Jltsston,  $ataL 

IN  May  1879  we  were  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  pic- 
ture of  "Mission  Life  on  the  border  of  Zululand,"  in 
extracts  from  letters  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Aberdeen.  The  Mission,  which  is  a  medical 
and  industrial  one,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Dalzell,  was  founded  by  the  Aberdeen  family  in  memory 
of  the  Hon.  James  Gordon,  elder  brother  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Our  account  closed  with  the  escape 
of  the  Mission  families  after  the  battle  of  Isandlwana. 
It  is  pleasing  to  report  now — from  letters  again  kindly 
communicated,  which  space  does  not  permit  us  to  print 
— that  the  Mission  did  not  perish,  and  was  never  even 
discontinued,  Dr.  Dalzell  having  remained  throughout 
at  his  dangerous  post.  And  at  present,  when,  for  many 
reasons,  sad  and  anxious  thoughts  are  still  turned  to 
Africa,  it  is  specially  gratifying  to  add  that  in  this  Mis- 
sion fidelity  and  prayer  have  just  been  crowned  with 
blessing.  Many  baptisms  have  taken  place — thirteen  on 
one  day  in  January  last — most  of  them  interesting  cases 
of  converts  old  enough  to  be  baptized  on  their  own  pro- 
fession. From  an  address  by  a  native  who  was  formerly 
in  the  Gordon  Mission,  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  No  church,  no  school,  no  missionary,  no  teacher,  no 
Christians — nakedness,  heathenism,  sin :  a  desert  then. 
Now  a  church,  a  school,  missionaries,  teachers,  Christians 
— yourselves  clothed,  your  children  taught :  a  river  is 
flowing  through  the  desert ;  it  is  beginning  to  blossom 
as  the  rose." 
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A  TALK  WITH  THE  FARM  SERVANTS. 


8  2TaIft  foitjj  tijr  JFarm  Servants. 

No.  VII. — Courtship  and  Marriage. 

IV  TY  DEAR  FRIENDS— I  wish  to  meet  you 
■*-'-*-  again  in  our  Magazine,  that  we  may  have 
another  talk  together.  And  this  month  it  shall 
be  about  courtship  and  marriage.  Rather  a  tick- 
lish topic,  you  think ; — rather  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate subject  to  talk  about.  Well,  it  may  be  so : 
yet  we  must  talk  about  it ;  because  it  is  a  subject 
of  unspeakable  importance  to  you.  Your  weal  or 
your  woe  for  this  world  and  the  next  depends  very 
much  upon  your  courtship  and  marriage.  Very 
earnestly,  therefore,  do  I  call  upon  you,  as  before 
God,  to  give  this  matter  your  serious  and  thought- 
ful consideration. 

I  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  courtship  and  marriage  is  a  natural 
and  right  and  God -intended  thing.  I  have  been 
sometimes  amused  at  masters  and  mistresses  hold- 
ing up  their  hands  in  amazement  and  indignation 
at  the  thought  of  their  lads  and  lasses  meeting 
together,  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to 
them,  which,  with  all  speed  and  might,  must  be 
put  down.  Now  we  should  not  be  at  all  amazed 
at  this,  but  should  regard  it  as  the  most  natural 
and  common  thing  on  earth — a  thing  that  always 
has  been,  is,  and  shall  be.  Ay,  and  very  possibly 
has  been  in  the  case  of  these  same  masters  and 
mistresses — even  they  may  have  courted  and  mar- 
ried. So  we  should  not  get  amazed  and  indig- 
nant over  this  matter,  and  vainly  try  to  stamp  it 
out ;  but  we  should  count  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  do  what  we  can  to  regulate  and  make 
it  right. 

Now  then  to  our  subject.  What  is  Courtship  1 
or  what  ought  it  to  be  1  Courtship  is  that  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
who,  in  the  journey  through  life,  have  met  and 
feel  somehow  and  somewhat  drawn  to  each  other 
— that  acquaintance  and  intercourse  whereby  they 
are,  first  and  foremost,  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  fit  or  unfit  for  each  other ; — whether  they  can 
rightly,  reasonably,  and  with  the  approval  and 
blessing  of  God,  commit  their  life's  welfare  the  one 
to  the  other. 

Well,  my  farm -servant  brother,  when  you  feel 
thus  somehow  and  somewhat  drawn  to  a  woman, 
you  are,  at  the  commencement  of  your  courtship, 
to  pull  yourself  sharply  up  over  this  business,  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  business  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
you ; — you  are  to  pull  yourself  sharply  up  over  it 
on  this  wise :  "  Here  is  a  woman  outwardly  be- 
coming, beautiful,  attractive ;  at  least,  she  is  so 
when  /  see  her.  But  is  she  always  so  1  Then  the 
outward  is  only  one  thing,  and  not,  by  any  means, 
the  chief  thing.  What  about  the  inward  ?  What 
manner  of  spirit  and  character  is  she  of?  Has  she 
those  moral  and  spiritual  beauties  and  adornments 


which  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price ;  and 
which  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  married 
life,  and  come  out  all  the  purer  and  brighter  from 
that  wear  and  tear  1  I  am  to  marry  for  love,  it  is 
true ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  my  love  1  what  is 
it  founded  upon  ?  I  am  to  marry  for  love,  but  I 
am  to  see  that  I  love  what  is  lovely.  Have  I  the 
loveliness  of  genuine  womanliness  here,  to  which  I 
can,  with  open  eyes,  bind  my  life  for  better  for 
worse  ?  I  must,  at  the  very  outset,  set  myself 
with  all  my  might  to  ascertain  this.  In  order  to 
do  so,  I  must  first  and  over  all  and  in  all  take  the 
matter  to  my  God  and  Father,  honestly  seeking 
His  light  and  direction,  and  calmly  and  resolutely 
using  the  reason  and  common  sense  He  hath  given 
to  guide  me." 

And  you,  my  farm-servant  sister,  have  equal,  if 
not  more,  need  to  do  likewise  at  the  outset  of  your 
courtship.  When  you  meet  with  a  man  who  shows 
you  attention,  and  to  whom  you  feel  attracted,  set 
yourself  with  all  earnestness  to  settle  this  question  : 
Is  he  worthy  of  my  love  1  Look  around  among  your 
married  acquaintances,  and  see  how  the  married  life 
goes  on  there.  You  will  likely  find,  in  too  many 
instances,  that  it  is  very  different  from  what  you 
were  inclined  to  imagine.  You  will  see  many  who, 
as  young  lads  in  the  courting  days,  seemed  so  agree- 
able, so  loving  and  lovable ;  but  who,  as  husbands 
in  the  married  days,  have  become  so  changed,  so 
disagreeable,  so  sour,  sulky,  rough,  unkind.  Take 
good  care  that  your  young  lad  be  not  of  this  stamp. 
See  that  your  sweetheart  is  not,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  character,  a  sour,  selfish  heart.  Don't  let  your 
affection  blind  you,  but  use  your  keen,  sensitive, 
womanly  discernment,  and  look  his  love  through  and 
through,  and  find  out  of  what  sort  it  is.  He  may 
appear  exceedingly  nice  just  now,  caressing,  profess- 
ing, promising  fine  love  and  all  fine  things;  and 
when  the  wedding  day  comes  he  may  readily  promise, 
before  God  and  the  witnesses  around,  that  he  will 
love  and  cherish  you  till  death  do  you  part.  Ah, 
but  will  lie  do  it  ?  Do  what  you  can  to  find  this 
out  ere  it  be  too  late.  Is  he  a  noble,  pure,  manly, 
godly  fellow,  unto  whom  you  feel  sure  you  can  en- 
trust your  fife's  happiness  1  It  will  be  a  sad  day  and 
doom  for  you  if,  after  your  fate  is  fixed  and  bitter 
tears  have  washed  your  eyes  and  cleared  them  of  the 
delusion  and  deception,  you  see  clearly  how  the 
matter  stands.  See  this  now,  then,  before  your 
fate  is  fixed.  Do  you  also  most  especially  lay  this 
matter  before  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  earnestly 
seek  His  guidance.  All  through  your  courtship  and 
marriage  take  Him  along  with  you.  Whether  you 
have  an  earthly  father  or  not  to  give  you  away  on 
your  wedding  day,  make  sure  that  you  shall  have 
your  Heavenly  Father  with  you  then.  Make  sure 
that  you  take  that  most  momentous  step  leaning  on 
His  arm,  with  His  smile  and  blessing  upon  you. 

Such  is  what  courtship  ought  to  be  at  its  com- 
mencement— viz.  the  opportunity  of  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  two  may  become  no  more  two 
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but  one — one  in  love,  in  sympathy,  in  joy,  in  sorrow, 
one  in  the  Lord, 

Well,  but  should  the  courtship  stop  when  this  is 
found  out?  Yes — as  a  general  ride — yes;  if  it  is 
seen  in  the  light  of  reason  and  in  the  light  of  God 
that  the  two  cannot  become  one.  What  reason  and 
God  have  put  asunder,  let  no  man  or  woman  join 
together.  In  that  case  stop  the  courtship.  But 
supposing  it  is  found,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
courtship,  that  the  two  may  become  one,  is  the 
courtship  to  stop  as  soon  as  this  is  found  out  ?  No 
— as  a  general  rule — no.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  stop 
your  courtship.  If  the  courtship  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  courting  days  will  be  quite  as  happy  as 
the  married  days.  Especially  as  regards  you,  farm- 
servants,  I  am  persuaded  that  you,  as  a  general 
ride,  make  a  great  and  serious  mistake  in  stopping 
the  courting  and  marrying  too  soon.  When  you 
have,  at  the  beginning  of  your  courtship,  ascer- 
tained that  you  suit  each  other,  and  are  worthy  of 
each  other's  love,  let  the  courtship  go  on  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening,  deepening,  rooting  and 
grounding  more  and  more  the  mutual  acquaintance, 
affection,  love,  and  esteem,  which  is  the  right  pre- 
paration and  foundation  for  a  rational,  godly,  happy 
marriage.  You  cannot  store  up  too  much  of  these. 
You  will  find  the  married  life  will  require  all  you 
can  possibly  lay  in.  Let  the  courtship  go  on  for 
the  purpose  also  of  giving  time  for  your  saving  and 
laying  by,  between  you,  as  much  money  as  shall 
enable  you  to  marry  and  set  up  house  full,  com- 
fortable, free  of  debt,  and  something  over  to  wait  a 
rainy  day.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  sure  you,  in 
too  many  instances,  sadly  err  and  darken  your  mar- 
ried life  by  stopping  the  courtship  and  marrying 
too  soon.  Think  of  this ;  and  court  on,  and  don't 
marry  till  you  hear  from  the  "  Old  Farm-servant " 
again  as  to  when  you  ought  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  sum  up  what  courtship 
and  marriage  ought  to  he. 

It  ought  to  be  a  rational  thing.  It  ought  to  be 
entered  upon,  carried  through,  and  carried  out  in  a 
wise,  judicious,  rational  way.  The  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  your  temporal  and  eternal  life  are  bound  up 
in  this  business.  Surely,  then,  when  it  involves 
such  momentous  consequences,  it  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  serious  deliberate  thought,  of  calm,  close, 
cautious  consideration  and  calculation. 

It  ought  to  be  a  godly  thing.  Oh,  surely  you 
cannot  and  will  not  keep  away  your  God  from  your 
courtship  and  marriage — from  the  most  important 
connection  and  step  and  stage  in  your  life's  history 
and  destiny  !  "  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven," 
the  proverb  says.  Well,  shall  it  not  be  your  first 
and  chiefest  concern  that  your  marriage  shall  be 
made  in  heaven  before  it  be  made  on  earth ; — that 
your  courtship,  from  beginning  to  end,  shall  be 
under  the  eye  of  your  God  and  consecrated  to 
Him  ; — that  your  marriage  shall  be  a  marriage  in 
the  Lord, — in  His  light  and  love,  with  His  approval 
and  sanction  ? 


Such  is  what  courtship  and  marriage  ought  to 
be.  Now,  farm-servant  men  and  women,  with  all 
affection  and  sincere  desire  to  help  you — let  me 
ask  you  this  question :  Is  this  the  style  of  your 
courtship  and  marriage1?  Are  your  courtship  and 
marriage  of  this  rational  and  godly  sort1?  Are 
your  courtship  and  marriage  according  to  the 
will  and  description  and  ideal  of  God,  Who  bids 
you  marry  in  the  Lord,  and  makes  the  mar- 
riage union  the  type  of  that  most  close  and  holy 
and  loving  and  heaven-made  union  between  Christ 
our  Lord  and  His  own  true  disciples?  My 
dear  friends,  I  fear  you  must  answer  No.  As  a 
general  ride,  your  courtship  and  marriage  are  not  of 
this  rational,  pure,  and  godly  sort.  How  do  I 
know?  I  see  it  in  our  Birth  Registers — in  the 
deplorable  amount  of  illegitimate  children  regis- 
tered there.  I  see  it  in  our  country  Kirk-Session 
Records.  What  are  these  Records?  They  are 
little  else  but  sad  and  sickening  revelations  of  court- 
ships and  marriages  defiled  and  darkened  by  sensu- 
ality. I  know  also,  from  having  been  for  years  among 
you  as  one  of  yourselves,  seeing  and  hearing  how 
you  feel,  think,  speak,  and  behave,  as  lads  and 
lasses.  Oh,  right  well  do  I  know,  and  the  know- 
ledge grieves  me  to  the  heart,  and  makes  me  very 
earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  get  your  courtship  and 
marriage,  and  all  your  intercourse  as  men  and 
women,  elevated,  purified,  lifted  up  out  of  the  pol- 
lution in  which  it  is  degraded,  into  the  chaste, 
pure,  bright,  and  blessed  thing  that  God  who  made 
you  male  and  female  desires  and  intends  it  to  be. 

Young  men,  I  say  unto  you :  Arise  and  assert 
your  manhood.  Vow  before  your  God  that  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  women  you  shall  think  and 
speak  and  act  a  pure,  noble,  manly  part;  that 
neither  your  own  life  nor  the  life  of  any  woman 
shall  be  defiled  and  darkened  by  you. 

Young  women,  I  also  say  to  you :  Arise  and 
assert  your  womanliness.  Arise,  arrayed  in  all 
the  chastity  and  purity  and  beauty  and  loveliness 
wherewith  your  God  intends  to  endow  and  adorn 
you;  and  then  you  will  be  clothed  with  the  mighty, 
elevating,  ennobling,  purifying,  sweetening  power 
your  God  hath  made  you  to  wield; — then  there 
will  emanate  from,  and  encompass  your  person  and 
presence,  an  influence  and  an  atmosphere  that  will 
scorch  and  scathe  and  scare  away  from  you  all 
that  is  impure,  and  that  will  mightily  draw  to- 
wards you  the  love,  esteem,  and  devotion  of  genuine 
manhood. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  your  God  hath  made 
you  for  each  other.  Court  and  marry,  then,  but  do 
it  according  to  His  intention  and  ideal,  and  under 
His  pure,  loving,  and  guiding  eye.  Then  and  thus 
your  courtship  and  marriage  will  not  be  a  defiling, 
debasing,  darkening  thing,  but  it  will  be  an  inspir- 
ing, ennobling,  elevating  thing ; — mighty  to  steady 
and  strengthen,  to  purify  and  protect  your  young 
lives.  An  Old  Fabm-Servant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 

By  L.  B.  "Walford. 
PART    V. 

I  INTEND  to  be  a  foreign  Missionary."  The 
speaker,  Jem  Middlemas,  looked  his  com- 
panion, Lindsay,  full  in  the  face  as  he  uttered  the 
words. 

Lindsay  started,  and  could  not  forbear  an  excla- 
mation. 

"Why  should  you  be  surprised?"  said  Jem, 
abruptly.  "  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  astonish 
you,  or  any  other  follower  of  Christ,  in  my  wishing 
to  act  in  obedience  to  His  commands'!  I  only 
wonder  at  myself  for  having  hesitated  so  long.  I 
fear  I  am  but  a  half  hearted  sort  of  fellow,  after  all. 
My  poor  father  will  naturally  demur,  and  they  will 
all  think  me  foolish  and — and  miss  me,  perhaps. 
But  you — I  had  expected  nothing  but  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Lindsay,  from 
you."     He  looked  hurt. 

"Your  mind,  then,  is  quite  made  up?" 

"  Quite.  That  is  to  say,  my  conscience  is. 
Look  here,  you  see  the  sort  of  fellow  I  am,  big, 
strong,  fit  for  anything, — yet  here  I  go  on  from  day 
to  day,  plodding  round  and  round  in  an  easy  jog- 
trot, while  some  that  I  know,  poor  puny  delicate 
creatures,  with  not  half  my  backbone,  are  working 
and  toiling  away  from  all  they  love,  having  left 
their  homes  and  thrown  up  their  prospects  for  the 
sake  of  the  Master  they  serve.  Why  am  I  not 
with  them  1  Why  is  my  hand  not  at  the  plough  ? 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,  when  I  think  of  what 
others  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  undone,  I 
am  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow.  If  I  do  my 
utmost,  what  is  it  compared  with  what  is  being 
done  daily  by  men  we  never  think  of1?  They  give 
up  all  whereas  I " 

"  Give  up  nothing  V  said  Lindsay  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  Comparatively  speaking,  nothing.  I  have  a 
home,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  necessary  to  it :  I 
am  not  the  bread-winner  of  the  family.  And  as 
for  prospects,  my  father  can  give  me  something, — 
a  very  little  will  suffice.  I  have  friends"- — his  eye 
sparkled,  his  cheek  glowed,  "I  have  friends,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  who  have  literally  given  up  all — not 
merely  the  chance  of  riches,  but  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads — depending  on  nothing — on  no  one,  but  on 
the  God  above  for  daily  bread ;  and  they  have  gone 
forth,  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  bearing  neither  bag 
nor  scrip — which  in  these  days  means  money  and 
influence — and  with  no  hope  that  they  will  ever  be 
repossessed  of  such." 

"  You  would  emulate  them  V 

"  I  would  do  what  I  could,"  said  Jem  modestly. 


He  was  modest,  but  he  was  very  firm.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  whatever  wavering  or  un- 
certainty there  might  once  have  been  in  a  mind 
that  was  almost  invariably  clear  and  resolute,  there 
was  none  now.  It  almost  seemed  to  Lindsay,  in- 
deed, as  though  there  never  had  been  any,  and 
that  when  the  young  man  referred  to  himself  as 
having  erewhile  not  arrived  at  a  decision,  he  was 
merely  shrinking,  as  many  another  might  have  done, 
from  announcing  his  decision  to  the  world. 

Now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  Jem  spoke  long 
and  eloquently  upon  the  subject,  pouring  forth  in 
one  unbroken  stream  all  the  ardent  longings  and 
aspirations  which  had  in  secret  been  gathering 
during  the  past  months,  and  on  which  both  heart 
and  soul  had  been  feeding  when  deaf  to  outward 
circumstances. 

Lindsay  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  fine  manly 
form  before  him.  Fire  lit  up  the  youth's  eye, 
ardour  and  devotion  loosed  his  tongue.  He  spoke 
as  he  had  never  before  spoken.  He  unclosed  his 
dearest  hopes  and  visions.  He  drew  a  picture  of  a 
future  noble  and  glorious  enough  to  have  aroused 
the  soul  of  any  fellow-creature  on  whom  the  breath 
of  life  Divine  had  been  shed. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the  im- 
pression. 

At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  Lindsay  had  experi- 
enced a  considerable  shock  of  surprise  and  doubt. 
This  was  not  what  he  had  foreseen,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  it  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  He 
had  expected  some  knotty  point  of  theology  to  be 
broached,  or  some  scheme  to  be  started,  to  which 
it  was  expected  Middlemass  would  make  opposition. 
But  it  was  to  have  been  some  trifling  scheme, 
some  little  vague  disagreeable,  which,  in  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  both  father  and  son  were,  had 
been  exaggerated,  and  given  an  importance  and 
prominence  which  were  not  its  due.  Such  being 
the  case,  Middlemass  would  now  assuredly  give  in ; 
and  Lindsay  had,  as  we  know,  drawn  a  breath  of 
relief  at  the  prospect  of  so  happy  a  termination  to 
a  threatening  breach. 

Accordingly,  Jem's  blunt  avowal  of  something  so 
different,  of  such  an  infinitely  greater  magnitude, 
for  a  moment  staggered  him.  He  had  felt  a  chill 
of  uncertainty,  and  suspicion  of  mischief.  He  was 
conscious  of  wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  no  such 
vagary  had  ever  entered  the  young  man's  head. 

But  as  Jem  Middlemass  talked  on,  the  feelings 
of  his  auditor  underwent  a  sensible  change.  He 
suspended  his  judgment.  He  stood  still  to  listen. 
The  torrent  swept  him  away,  and  he  too  caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

Opposition  thereafter  he  offered  none,  beyond  an 
occasional  mild  reminder,  or  remonstrance,  which, 
in  the  very  ease  with  which  it  could  be  set  aside, 
served  to  strengthen  the  opponent's  cause,  —  and 
indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  both  were 
entirely  of  one  opinion,  and  it  only  remained  to  be 
seen  who  should  break  to  Middlemass  the  news. 
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Eventually,  of  course,  Lindsay  was  the  one,  and 
the  result  justified  every  prognostication. 

Twenty  times  a  day  did  the  father  vow  that  his 
son  should  not,  coidd  not,  durst  not  dream  of  such 
a  thing.  So  long  as  he,  Middleruass,  were  alive  to 
command  obedience,  Jem  shoidd  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  He  argued,  implored,  swore  (when 
Lindsay  was  not  by),  quoted  Scripture  (when  he 
was),  but  all  in  vain.  Jem  was  very  quiet,  behaved 
very  well — but  he  stuck  to  his  point.  His  father, 
he  said,  coidd  not  see  things  as  he  did,  for  which 
indeed  he  was  sincerely  sorry ;  but  it  could  not  alter 
lus  views  that  they  were  not  shared  by  his  family. 
He  was  a  man,  and  must  think  for  himself. 

Middlemass  in  despair  tried  every  ruse,  now  on 
the  score  of  expediency,  anon  on  that  of  religion, 
inserted  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother " 
into  half  his  arguments,  and  hunted  his  Bible  in 
search  of  others  to  the  point — but  he  made  no  way. 
It  ended  thus;  he  was,  at  the  close,  vanquished, 
broken  down,  and  blubbering  like  a  baby. 

"My  Dinah's  son,"  he  sobbed,  "ray  lad  that's 
all  the  world  to  me,  it's  hard,  hard  of  the  Almighty 
to  have  pitched  upon  him  for  the  sacrifice.  Why 
should  he  be  the  one,  and  none  of  the  others? 
Ay,  that's  it,  the  best  is  wanted,  always  the  best. 
I  am  but  a  sinful  man,  and  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand what's  too  deep  for  me,  nor  to  live  up  to  all 
the  gospel  teaches,  but  I  never  interfered  with 
Jem — never.  He  had  his  own  way  in  everything, 
Lindsay.  I  declare  to  you  I  would  not  have  that 
boy  crossed  in  anything  he  had  set  his  heart  upon, 
whoever  fared  the  worse  for  it.  He  knows  I  speak 
the  truth " 

"Yes,  father,  yes."  There  were  tears  on  other 
cheeks  now. 

"  And,  to  think  that  after  all — well,  well,  I  did 
not  mean  to  set  you  off  too.  Come,  my  boy,"  said 
the  father  mournfully.  "  Come,  this  won't  do. 
I'm  wrong,  I  suppose,  as  I  always  am — and  you 
are  both  thinking  me  an  old  reprobate.  Why,  Jem 
— there  now,  that'll  do,  that'll  do.  Say  you  for- 
give me,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  needed  forgiveness  some- 
how, though  it's  hard  to  say  for  what.  Give  me 
your  hand,  boy.  You  have  done  your  duty  as 
a  son  and  a  brother;  and  though  I  am  now  to 
lose  you  against  my  will,  against  my  judgment, 
and  against  my  conscience — ay,  for  I  have  a  con- 
science too,  as  well  as  you, — yet  I'll  not  stand 
in  your  way  if  the  two  can't  be  made  to  fit  each 
other.  I  don't  give  in,  mind  you, — that's  to  say,  I 
do  give  in,  but  in  deference  to  you  and  Lindsay 
only,  not  that  I'm  convinced  by  any  of  your  specious 
plausibility;  but,  however,  let  that  pass.  You 
must  go,  I  suppose.  And  so,"  gulping  down  a 
variety  of  emotions,  "so  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,  and — and  God  bless 
you." 

Then  each  turned  away  his  face  from  the  other. 
»  *  *  * 

Neither   was  the   grief  and   opposition  of  his 


father  all  that  Jem  Middlemass  had  to  encounter 
in  the  path  he  had  chosen.  Little  as  Mrs.  Mid- 
dlemass cared  for  her  stepson,  and  willing  as  she 
would  have  been  to  be  rid  of  him  in  any  convenient, 
or,  she  would  have  phrased  it,  decent  manner,  she 
was  scandalised  at  the  prospect  of  having  any  one 
belonging  to  her  running  such  a  rig.  What  next  ? 
Who  was  to  say  where  it  would  end  ?  Wat  would 
be  working  as  a  navvy,  Davie  as  a  street  scavenger, 
soon  !  This  was  what  came  of  herding  with  low 
Methodistical  people,  who  liked  bringing  everybody 
down  to  their  own  level,  and  who  would  think  it  a 
fine  thing  to  have  one  of  Mr.  Middlemass's  sons  turn- 
ing himself  into  a  common  missionary.  Had  she  been 
his  father,  no  persuasions  should  have  induced  her  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  craze  of  a  lad  who  had 
always  been  ridiculous  in  his  notions,  and  who  had 
no  business  to  throw  up  the  good  opening  made  for 
him,  just  because  he  took  the  fancy.  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemass had  been  too  soft  with  Jem  all  along,  and 
she  had  seen  what  it  would  lead  to ;  but,  of  course, 
no  one  would  listen  to  her ;  and  a  pretty  way  his 
father  was  in  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  with  more 
of  the  sort. 

She  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  her  stepson  of 
ingratitude ;  but  she  took  care  not  to  repeat  the 
charge. 

Middlemass  blazed  into  a  passion  which  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  affection,  grief,  and  indignation 
mingled,  and  for  which  he  was  ready  to  find  any 
vent.  He  vowed  that  no  one  in  his  presence  should 
dare  to  say  such  a  word  a  second  time.  No  one 
should  speak  against  Jem  when  he  was  by.  None 
of  them  were  fit  to  wipe  the  dust  off  the  boy's 
shoes,  who  was  the  finest,  the  noblest,  the — the — 
the  most  dutiful  lad,  and  the  best  Christian  he  had 
ever  known,  and  who  should  have  his  father's 
blessing,  even  though  he  broke  his  father's  heart. 
Jem  ungrateful?  He  laughed  an  angry,  scornful 
laugh.  The  boot  was  on  the  other  leg,  he  took 
it.  It  was  they — himself  and  his  family — who 
were  a  parcel  of  ungrateful  creatures,  to  whom  the 
boy  had  devoted  himself,  body  and  soul,  ever  since 
he  had  been  born,  and  who  now  raised  an  outcry 
because  he  wished  to  leave  them  and  see  something 
of  the  world.  And  why,  pray,  should  he  not? 
What  ?  Did  they  want  to  tag  on  a  whole  tail  of 
unmannerly  children  to  the  poor  young  fellow  before 
he  had  any  of  his  own  ?  It  was  odd,  indeed,  if  a 
son  of  his  had  not  liberty  to  do  as  other  young  men 
did — travel,  and  see  foreign  parts.  He  hoped 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  bank  for  that.  If 
there  was  not,  it  was  a  queer  thing.  He  had  never 
brought  up  Jem  to  be  a  drudge ;  sure  enough,  he 
himself  had  moiled  and  toiled,  but  those  days  were 
past ;  his  son  should  be  a  gentleman.  ...  So  he 
would  ramble  on,  caring  little  who  heard,  anxious 
only,  it  seemed,  to  ease  his  own  heartache. 

One  word  let  drop,  however,  was  of  service  to  his 
wife.  Travel  1  Ah !  to  be  sure,  she  had  not 
thought  ot   that.     Travel?      Well,   if   his  father 
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approved,  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She  supposed 
it  was  natural ;  the  young  man  wanted  to  have  his 
fling,  and  when  that  was  over,  he  would  no  doubt 
return  and  settle  down;  he  would  tire  of  life 
abroad. 

"  Tire  of  life  among  the  savages ;  speak  out, 
ma'am,  when  we  are  by  ourselves,"  rejoined  her 
husband,  roughly.  "  Put  it  as  you  please  to  other 
people  " — regardless  of  having  himself  started  the 
idea — "  but  we'll  have  no  shams  in  private.  Lind- 
say knows  the  whole "  (Lindsay  being  present) ; 
"  and  all  I  have  to  say,  is,  he'd  best  tire  of  the 
natives  of  Fiji  before  they  tire  of  him.  Good 
heavens  !  That  I  should  have  such  a  thing  to 
say ! "  the  perspiration  starting  from  his  brow. 
"  It  unmans  me,  Kobert,  that's  what  it  does.  It 
is  what  I  never  expected ;  I  made  as  sure  of  my 
young  ones  growing  up  around  me,  and  of  ending 
my  days  peaceably  among  them — oh,  I  know  it's 
done,  it's  done  every  day;  there's  Gilmour,  his 
sons  come  and  go  like  migrants — one  day  here,  the 
next  at  the  antipodes, — but  that's  not  my  style ;  I 
have  set  my  face  against  that  sort  of  thing  all  along. 
I  had  settled  it  all,  Kobert,"  plaintively ;  "  Jem  was 
to  go  in  for  science ;  I  would  have  spared  nothing 
to  push  bim  up  the  tree ;  Wat,  he's  for  medicine, 
and  you  know  how  well  he  has  started ;  then  Davie, 
he's  to  be  my  man,  step  into  my  shoes  when  I'm 
laid  on  the  shelf;  and  George  and  the  baby — that's 
Robbie,  as  we  call  m'm  now — both  of  them  will  be 
provided  for  before  they  come  to  the  front.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  told  not  to  boast  ourselves  of  the 
morrow ;  but  still,  one  may  have  one's  plans  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  Almighty  God,  and  that  was 
how  I  had  arranged  it  all.  Now  Jem  fails  me  ! 
Which  will  be  the  next  ?  If  I  could  have  depended 
with  absolute  certainty  upon  any  one  of  the  five,  it 
was  upon  Jem.  Oh,"  with  a  groan,  "  I  wish  that 
Purvis  and  Fiji,  and  everything  connected  with  him 
or  it,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean !"  He 
judged  aright  in  attributing  to  Purvis  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  which  had  borne  such  fruit. 

Purvis  was  a  gifted  youth  of  high  intellectual 
attainments,  delicate  physique,  and  ardent  piety. 
He  had  long  coveted  the  glorious  self-sacrifice  of  a 
missionary's  lot,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  now  be  his.  In  all  respects  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  position;  he 
had  a  natural  turn  for  the  acquirement  of  languages, 
a  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  industry,  an 
agreeable  conciliatory  temper,  and  no  ties  of  any 
special  nature  to  bind  him  to  his  native  country ; 
it  was  felt,  moreover,  that,  while  gratifying  his 
pious  desires,  he  might  also  preserve  and  benefit 
his  health. 

But  young  Middlemass  had  also  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. He,  too,  burned  to  distinguish  himself  in 
his  Captain's  service,  and  he  learned  with  a  thrill 
of  generous  envy  and  emulation  the  prospects  of 
his  friend. 

Purvis,  poor  weak  Purvis,  going,  and  he  left 


behind  !  Purvis  about  to  encounter  hardships, 
dangers,  and  exile,  while  Jem  Middlemass  re- 
mained in  inglorious  ease  at  home  !  The  thought 
was  galling;  he  felt  rebuked  and  ashamed,  he 
was  a  reproach  to  himself. 

We  have  seen  that  Lindsay,  to  whom  this  was 
primarily  confided,  made  but  a  faint  resistance  to 
the  young  man's  will,  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  offer 
a  few  points  for  consideration.  "  Your  family 
circle  V  he  suggested. 

"  And  very  dear  they  are  to  me,  and  very  hard 
it  will  be  to  me  to  leave  them,"  replied  Jem. 
"  But  what  then  1  '  Whoso  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,'  and 
our  best  affections  here  are  surely  not  given  to  be 
a  snare  to  us1!  It  was  a  struggle  though,"  he 
added  slowly,  "when  I  thought  of  the  boys  and 
Nora  especially — poor  Nora,  what  will  she  do  ? — 
but  strength  will  be  given  her  to  bear  it,  and  per- 
haps when  I  am  gone  they  will  all  draw  together 
more.  I — I  don't  know  but  what  I  am  in  the  way 
sometimes,"  said  Jem,  looking  at  Lindsay.  "  You 
see,  sir,  they  all  come  to  me  when  they  are  in 
trouble  or  anything,  and  perhaps  they  should  go  to 
their  father  and  mother,  don't  you  see  ?  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  I  had  been  only  a  hind- 
rance  " 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Lindsay. 

"  Well  then,  you  see,  I  am  not  married." 

"Nor  likely  to  be  so,  eh?" 

Jem  shook  his  head.  "  No  sir,  not  in  the 
least  likely." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  young  friend, 
your  father  and  I  had  been  giving  you  credit  for 
something  of  that  kind." 

Jem  laughed.  "  Oh  yes,  I  thought  as  much. 
My  father  was  quite  convinced  I  had  been  falling 
in  love,  and  was  put  out  altogether  when  I  con- 
fessed that  so  far  I  had  had  no  experience  whatever 
in  such  matters.  He  told  me,"  laughing  again, 
"he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  dozen  love  affairs 
off  and  on  before  he  was  my  age." 

"Evidently  he  thinks  you  remiss." 

"If  so,  Mr.  Lindsay,  what  must  he  think  of 
you?"  said  Jem  archly. 

But  the  smile  died  away  from  his  lips  as  he 
noted  the  effect  produced,  for  Lindsay  had  started 
at  the  bantering  word,  and  the  colour  had  mounted 
to  his  cheek  with  a  rapidity  that  showed  it  at  once 
to  be  a  home  thrust. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  the  young 
man,  vexed  with  himself.  "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  have  said  something  I  ought  not.  Pray  forgive 
me." 

"  Oh,  I  forgive  you ;  I  forgive  you  with  all  my 
heart,  my  boy, — that  is  if  there  be  anything  to  for- 
give," replied  Lindsay,  recovering  himself  and  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  matter  lightly ;  "you  touched 
an  old  wound,  and  it  smarted  for  the  moment,  but 
it  is  all  right  now.     'Tis  a  very  old  one,  Jem,  and 
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does  not  hurt  at  all,  except  under  pressure.  The 
girl  I  loved  is  still  alive,  well,  and  happy, — so  am 
I.  Neither  of  us  ever  doubts  that  all  has  been 
ordered  for  the  best.  We  have  nothing  to  regret — ■ 
v  has  nothing,  at  all  events — and  I — no,  I  can- 
not have  either.  I  will  recognise  no  agency  in  our 
separation;  it  was  the  will  of  God.  ' The  strongest 
Hand  is  on  high,'  and  no  hand  below  can  do  aught 
but  work  out  Its  designs.  Well  then,"  in  a  brisker 
tone,  "to  return  to  you.  Let  me  hear  more  of  this 
scheme  of  yours." 

He  had  then  heard  all,  and  had  fallen  in  with  it, 
as  shown  in  the  last  chapter. 

Others,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  easily  re- 
conciled. The  two  next  in  age,  the  brothers  Wat 
and  Davie,  were  wild  with  impotent  wrath  against 
everything  and  every  one  whom  they  could  in  any 
manner  connect  with  the  terrible  disclosure.  On 
Lindsay  suspicion  first  fell.  Of  course  the  two, 
unreasonable  themselves,  were  proof  against  the 
reasoning  of  others.  They  knew.  They  were  not 
such  fools  that  they  could  not  see  how  it  was.  It 
was  the  old  gentleman's  doing,  of  course.  Was  it 
likely  they  were  going  to  be  put  off  with  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  Jem's  having  had  to  combat  Mr 
Lindsay's  scruples  1  Bosh  !  What  should  Mr. 
Lindsay  have  scruples  about  1  He  was  not  going 
to  have  his  brother  taken  away  from  him  ;  it  was 
no  business  of  his,  anyway.  Mean,  artful,  sneak- 
ing, old  rascal,  to  go  and  get  over  a  poor  young 
fellow  because  he  was  religious  and  that.  Jem 
had  never  done  anybody  any  harm  with  his  religion, 
and  it  was  a  beastly  shame  not  to  let  him  alone. 
He  was  none  of  your  canting  hypocritical  winners, 
he  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  It  was  a 
shame — a  shame. 

Wat  actually  sobbed,  as  his  father  had  done, 
while  Davie,  less  impetuous,  manifested  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  his  brother  were  shared  by 
him  by  "sheering  off"  in  his  own  phraseology  directly 
Lindsay  appeared,  or,  if  this  were  impracticable, 
by  preserving  a  sullen  and  repellent  silence  in  his 
society. 

Nora,  however,  was  the  one  of  the  whole  family 
who  was  most  to  be  pitied. 

She  said  less  than  any,  but  her  large,  dark,  stag- 
like eyes  took  a  new  expression,  and  her  small, 
tightly-compressed  lips  were  forced  to  part  and 
quiver  when  the  most  casual  reference  was  made 
to  Jem's  departure.  To  this  departure  Mrs. 
Middlemass — now  anxious  to  gloss  it  over,  as 
being  a  pleasant  trip  and  quite  the  theme  for  con- 
versation— was  not  slow  to  allude  in  her  husband's 
absence.  When  he  was  by  the  subject  was,  by 
command,  tabooed, — but  there  were  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities when  it  could  be  introduced  at  odd  times, 
and  by  and  by,  though  she  could  never  be  brought 
to  use  the  word  missionary,  she  found  herself  able 
to  endure  the  idea.  Indeed,  in  her  secret  heart, 
she  Boon  began  to  feel  a  new  complacency.  There 
were  reasons  why  the  young  man's  whim  need  not 


be  so  very  much  deplored  after  all.  Look  what  an 
uproar  had  been  made  about  it !  Think  of  all  she 
had  had  to  put  up  with  for  many  a  past  year  ! 
No  one  had  ever  had  a  chance  with  Jem  in  the 
family  favour,  and  it  would  really  have  been  ridicu- 
lous if  that  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  ever. 
She  knew  better  than  to  let  slip  a  suspicion  of  such 
reflections,  but  they  were  there, — and  Nora  guessed 
as  much.  She  almost  hated  her  mother  at  this 
time. 

Nor  woidd  the  poor  child  open  her  heart  to  anyone. 

In  vain  her  half-brother  made  attempts  to  effect 
a  renewal  of  their  former  loving  intercourse.  She 
shunned  his  presence  except  in  public ;  put  to  him 
none  of  the  interrogations  wherewith  he  was  as- 
sailed by  the  little  ones ;  betrayed  no  apparent  in- 
terest in  the  cheerful  and  elaborate  answers  which 
were  intended  to  infect  Jem's  audience  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  animation ;  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence  whenever  the  subject  was  started. 
It  was  evidently  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  the 
young  man  to  be  able  to  talk  of  his  work,  his 
hopes,  and  projects.  Little  Jenny  soon  knew  all 
about  the  little  black  children  whom  he  was  going 
to  teach,  about  the  strange  trees  and  birds  he 
would  see,  the  house  he  should  have  to  build,  and 
the  journeys  he  expected  to  make.  She  listened 
with  delight,  begging  that  her  own  hymn-book  and 
Testament  might  be  taken  and  made  of  use.  She 
thought  Nora  a  very  silly  person  indeed,  and 
naughty  too,  to  be  so  unkind  as  not  to  wish  Jem 
to  go. 

Once  the  brother  and  sister  met  point  blank  on 
the  stairs,  no  one  else  being  about.  He  caught 
her,  and  would  have  carried  her  off,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do,  for  private  confab,  delightful  and 
sacred,  but  she  wrenched  herself  from  his  brotherly 
hold,  and  fled  without  a  word. 

"Can  you  speak  to  her,  sir?"  Lindsay  was 
appealed  to  at  last.  "  She  will  not  give  me  the 
chance,  and  I  can  see  the  poor  child  is  fretting  her 
heart  out.  Do  see  what  can  be  done  for  Nora 
when — when  I  am  gone,  Mr.  Lindsay.  My  father 
will  listen  to  you,  but  if  I  were  to  speak  to  him 
now,  it  would  only  give  him  grounds  for  setting  up 
a  new  front  in  opposition.  But  I  wish  I  could  get 
at  my  poor  little  sister.  It  would  comfort  her  just 
to  have  a  good  cry.  She  is  such  a  curious  reticent 
creature  that  I  do  not  believe  she  has  mentioned 
the  subject  to  any  human  being." 

Nor  would  Nora  mention  it.  She  eluded  Lind- 
say as  she  had  eluded  Jem,  and  kept  her  grief  un- 
flinchingly locked  within  her  own  bosom.  She  was 
in  agonies,  as  any  one  could  see,  but  she  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  scowling  Wat  and  lugubrious 
Davie.  They  might  care — but  not  as  she  cared. 
Maggie  and  the  children  might  ask  their  innocent 
terrible  questions,  whilst  she  held  her  breath  and 
wrung  her  hands  beneath  the  table ;  they  might 
ask  them  with  reproachful  impatient  gaze — but  they 
smiled  and  laughed  the  minute  after.     Middlemass 
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alone  his  daughter  compassionated.  Her  watchful 
eye  took  in  the  slower  step  and  drooping  arms. 
When  he  came  home  of  an  evening  she  would  stand 
beside  his  chair  as  she  had  never  done  before,  make 
a  shy  remark  or  two,  and,  when  these  were  left  un- 
noticed, taking  no  offence,  woidd  seem  only  the  more 
drawn  towards  the  silent  figure  with  head  resting 
on  the  hands,  which  was  so  unlike  the  Middlemass 
of  old.  On  him,  therefore,  furtive  glances  of  love 
and  sympathy  were  cast,  but  towards  every  other 
member  of  the  house  there  was  turned  a  mask 
impenetrable. 


m  Hife. 

V.  The  Diverse  Material  God's  Grace  must 
work  ON. 

rTIHEKE  is  another  general  truth  of  which  we 
-*-     must  take  account. 

It  is  one  which  we  ought  to  see  and  know  from 
the  first ;  but  which  in  fact  we  take  in  only  through 
much  experience. 

At  first,  dealing  with  human  souls,  we  think, 
vaguely,  that  what  will  do  for  one  will  do  for  all. 
We  think  that  what  will  do  for  the  average  of  the 
Race,  will  do  for  every  one ;  forgetting  how  excep- 
tional most  people  are,  both  in  their  nature  and  in 
their  experience.  Now,  nearing  the  end,  we  see 
that  no  two  human  beings  are  really  very  much 
alike.  Now,  we  recognise  the  need  of  the  most 
diverse  treatment  for  diverse  souls. 

There  are  rough  causes  which  act  equally  upon 
all.  There  are  rough  means  which  apply  equally 
to  all.  Dip  any  human  being  in  water,  and  it  is 
sure  to  make  him  wet.  Make  any  human  being 
walk  a  great  many  miles;  and  he  will  be  tired. 
It  is  quite  different  when  we  come  to  spiritual 
causes  and  effects.  The  soul  is  a  strange,  wilful, 
complex  thing,  and  refuses  to  be  reckoned  on. 
Send  a  heavy  disappointment  on  each  of  two  men. 
They  may  take  it  and  feel  it  quite  differently;  they 
may  be  influenced  and  formed  by  it  quite  differ- 
ently. A  wise  pastor  (that  is,  wise  comparatively, 
for  no  mortal  is  really  wise)  going  about  among  the 
sick  and  suffering  :  some  know  what  diverse  views 
of  God's  truth  he  feels  are  the  right  thing  in  this 
house  of  sorrow  and  in  that, — are  the  opportune 
thing,  the  thing  for  the  time  and  the  place.  Say 
two  men  have  been  cheated  grossly.  One  smiles 
and  puts  it  by :  the  other  is  fevered  by  it  for  a 
week :  it  burns  inwardly  like  inflammation.  Say 
the  terrible  trial  of  bereavement  comes  :  the  bitter- 
est of  all  bereavement.  One  sits  down  by  the 
fireside,  beaten.  He  suffers  in  silence  :  God  only 
knows  how  much.  But  one  of  another  tempera- 
ment is  eager ;  is  flurried ;  has  very  much  to  say. 
I  have  seen  it  all :  I  knew  I  never  in  this  world 
had  seen  a  more  stricken  soul. 

Now,  about  the  meeting  and  taking  of  Worry. 
I  am  sure  I  pointed  out  what  is  in  the  main  the 


right  way  for  all  to  meet  it  and  take  it ;  and  to  be 
the  better  for  it  if  that  may  be.  But  it  falls  very 
differently  on  different  souls. 

It  is  discouraging  to  a  poor  worried  creature  to 
think,  Ah,  no  one  but  myself  and  Christ  knows 
how  hard  I  am  trying  to  take  this  as  I  ought :  yet 
there  is  no  success.  It  is  easy  for  others,  so  tried, 
to  be  patient,  to  be  trustful,  to  be  amiable.  They 
don't  inherit  my  sad  constitution  in  body  and  soul. 
A  great  writer,  you  may  remember,  makes  a  jest  of 
the  troubles  of  a  poor  woman  who  (as  he  says)  came 
of  the  Mount-Fydgett  family.  But,  seriously,  there 
is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  sorrowful  inheritance 
of  an  uneasy  organisation,  moral  and  physical. 

We   recognise,   at   once,    the   awful   differences 
between  human  beings  in  nature  and  temperament. 
It  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  diverse  ways  in 
which  God  treats  His  poor  creatures.     To  some,  He 
sends  such  an  easy  and  prosperous  life :  to  others, 
such  a  hard  and  bitter  and  degraded  one.     There 
are  poor  souls  whose  worldly  condition  makes  them 
think  ill  of  themselves,  and  wish  to  slink  by  and 
creep  out  of  sight.     A  certain  man,  to  whom  God 
gave  wonderful  success  (it  does  not  matter  in  what 
walk  of  life),  speaking  of  his  wife's  being  taken 
from  him,  makes  mention  in  an  easy  way  of  the 
bright  life  she  lived ;  notably,  always  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ample  means.     All  this  is  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  quite  a  matter  of  course.     And  if 
the  good  man,  in  writing  the  words,  remembered 
how  much  better  he  and  his  wife  fared  than  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  humankind,  how  much 
better  they  fared  than  they  in  any  way  deserved  at 
God's  hand,  he  certainly  did  not  say  that  he  was 
remembering  these  truths.    No  right-thinking  Chris- 
tian man  or  woman  grudges  the  worthy  couple 
what  they  got.     But  a  great  many  right-thinking 
Christian  men  and  women,  reading  the  history, 
have  sadly  shaken  their  heads,  and  sighed  a  weary 
sigh,  and  said  to  themselves  silently,  How  unlike 
me  /     Yes ;  and  have  thought  what  a  difference  it 
woidd  have  made  to  their  children  had  just  about 
a  hundredth  part  of  that  overflowing  worldly  pros- 
perity been  sent  their  way :  and  how  differently  the 
work  of  fife  would  have  been  done,  and  its  troubles 
faced,  had  it  not  been  appointed  to  live  under  the 
cold  shade  of  poverty,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
constant  care.     Anxius  vixi :  the  great  Mediaeval 
scholar  wrote :  writing  therein  the  experience  of 
most  men  and  women  who  will  ever  read  this  page. 
Think  what  it  might  have  been,  had  the  story  been 
summed  up  by  saying,  I  lived  a  bright  unanxious 
life ;  I  never  knew  a  heart  sick  with  sordid  calcula- 
tions ;  I  met  honour  wherever  I  went ;  a  word 
from  me  was  taken  as  a  high  reward  by  mortals  far 
nobler  and  better  than  myself.      Let  it  not  be 
doubted  that  such  a  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations. 
But,  assuredly,  it  is  delivered  from  divers  tempta- 
tions to  dark  moods  of  soul  which  fall  to  the  common 
lot  of  us  poor  weary  disappointed  anxious  folk. 
Yes,  it  is  easy  for  some  people  to  be  good  :  that 
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is,  it  is  much  easier  than  it  is  for  others.  To  be 
cheerful,  hopeful,  patient,  contented,  is  plain  sailing- 
tor  folk  all  whose  surroundings  go  straight  to  make 
thorn  so.  And  though  all  eyes  can  discern  the  help 
winch  comes  to  one  from  the  outward  lot,  or  the 
hindrance ;  not  all  can  see,  and  not  very  many 
remember,  that  there  may  be  something  within 
which  will  be  a  far  greater  help  or  hindrance  than 
all  things  without  put  together.  The  constitution 
you  inherit  will  (in  a  true  sense)  never  be  quite 
changed.  No,  not  even  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  give  any  mortal  a  new  nervous 
system.  It  is  not  in  that  sense  that  any  one  will 
ever  be  made  a  neio  creature.  But  the  Holy  Spirit, 
acting  directly  on  the  soul  not  the  body,  will  (if 
you  faithfully  try)  help  and  enable  you  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  resist  and  put  down  the  temptation 
that  comes  to  you  of  the  constitution  which  came 
to  you  from  your  father  and  mother.  All  the  same, 
the  greater  effort  will  be  needed.  It  may  cost  you 
twenty  times  the  effort  and  strain  to  take  Worry 
rightly  as  from  Christ's  hand,  that  it  costs  your 
next  neighbour.  And  the  upshot  of  all  the  strain 
and  effort  may  be  something  very  poor.  You  carry 
a  drag-weight  which  holds  you  back  in  running  the 
race  which  is  set  before  us  :  and  nobody  sees  it. 
You  know  it  bitterly,  yourself:  but  you  sometimes 
think  nobody  else  knows.  Aye,  and  more  trying 
still.  It  may  be  that  such  as  see  that  you  are 
indeed  fighting  the  good  fight  at  sad  disadvantage, 
instead  of  being  sorry  for  you,  are  angry  with  you. 
"An  ill-conditioned,  unamiable  creature,"  they  say: 
"a  wrong-headed,  crotchety  creature,  who  twists 
things,  and  takes  everything  in  an  evil  sense." 
"  Look  at  the  sour  face  of  the  creature  :  Really  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  thrawn  beings."  Did 
not  I,  just  yesterday,  in  a  long  day's  parochial 
visitation,  sit  down  by  the  cold  fireside  of  a  poor 
lonely  woman,  who  has  quarrelled  with  every  friend : 
and  looking  at  the  morose  features,  listening  to  the 
harsh  voice  telling  a  complaining  story  of  sorrows 
in  which  according  to  her  own  showing  she  was 
utterly  in  the  wrong; — did  not  I,  after  all  these 
years  of  dealing  with  my  fellow-creatures,  tend  to 
get  angry :  when  I  ought  to  have  felt  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  sympathy  towards  one  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  visit  with  a  heavier  burden  than 
any  bodily  disability  or  deformity  could  be  ?  Every 
one  feels  for  the  poor  soul  with  the  twisted  body. 
But  it  takes  both  experience  and  sweetness  to  feel 
for  the  poor  creature  with  the  twisted  mind.  Of 
course,  you  can  fight,  and  you  ought  to  fight, 
against  the  promptings  of  the  twisted  mind  :  while 
the  disabilities  of  the  body  you  must  just  bear,  and 
make  the  best  of.  I  remember  this,  vividly.  All 
I  ask  of  you  to  remember  is,  that  with  certain  tried 
mortals  the  mental  drag-weight  is  there.  And  it 
is  far  harder  for  them,  through  this,  to  run  the 
race,  to  fight  the  good  fight.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
my  reader,  in  thus  taking  for  granted  that  you  are 
among  the  happy  ones  to  whom  birth  gave  a  sweet 


and  reasonable  nature,  the  congenial  material  for 
God's  grace  to  work  upon.  Possibly  you  know 
within  yourself,  though  you  would  hardly  say  it  to 
any  other,  that  you  are  of  those  who  must  cany 
weight  in  life,  and  fight  as  with  crippled  hands. 
Just  a  cheering  word.  Do  not  fancy  that  no  one 
knows  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  keep  in  any 
measure  in  the  right  way.  "  He  knoweth  our 
frame,"  Who  gave  it  us.  "  We  have  not  an  High 
Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities."  We  have  no  secrets  from  Him. 
And  we  do  not  want  to  pass  ourselves  off  upon  Him 
for  anything  stronger  and  better  than  we  are.  We 
all  know  well,  that  we  are  very  poor  creatures. 
But  we  do  not  say  that  to  everybody.  In  plain 
fact,  we  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth  concerning 
ourselves  save  to  One. 

It  fell  to  me  once,  on  a  beautiful  day  in  May,  to 
fly,  steam -sped,  through  the  beautiful  suburban 
district  that  lies  South  of  London,  in  company  with 
a  very  dear  friend,  whose  burden  of  duty  is  very 
heavy.  That  morning  he  was  sad,  and  silent :  till 
suddenly  he  said,  "  I  have  seven  separate  worries 
gnawing  away  at  me  this  morning."  He  had ;  and 
they  were  heavy,  and  implied  much  anxiety.  But 
they  were  all  public  matters,  and  they  arose  out  of 
the  place  he  held,  which  is  a  high  place.  It  seemed 
as  though  such  dignified  worries  could  have  been 
better  borne,  and  more  easily,  than  the  humbling 
troubles,  arising  in  their  own  lot,  which  ordinary 
mortals  know.  Doubtless  this  is  delusion ;  and  it 
comes  of  the  certain  fact,  that  only  the  wearer  feels 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  Still,  that  was  not  my 
first  reflection.  It  was,  what  a  nature  the  Man  of 
the  Seven  Worries  had  started  with.  They  sad- 
dened him,  but  they  could  not  sour ;  could  not 
irritate.  And  one  thought,  with  a  remorseful  envy, 
how  extraordinarily  disagreeable  one  had  many 
times  been  under  half  the  provocation.  Nor  was  it 
specially  comforting  to  reflect  that  this  was  because 
one  is  naturally  so  disagreeable.  And  yet,  from 
earliest  youth,  one  could  not  but  think  that  the 
behaviour  of  dogs  (according  to  good  Doctor  Watts) 
in  the  respect  of  Barking  and  Biting,  is  palliated  as 
well  as  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion  that  "  God 
has  made  them  so."  That  is,  if  the  fact  be  as 
stated. 

You  say  to  a  fellow -creature  of  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament, Train  yourself  to  kindliness  in  your 
estimate  of  those  around.  Don't  be  sharp  to  see 
stupidity  or  lack  of  truthfulness  in  others.  Don't 
dwell  upon  little  provocations,  and  so  stick  the  dart 
further  in  and  twist  it  round,  and  get  yourself  into 
a  fever.  Ah,  we  have  all  known  folk,  and  Christian 
folk  too,  to  whom  it  was  quite  vain  to  address  such 
counsel.  Most  striking  instances  are  pressing  them- 
selves upon  me  at  this  moment.  You  would  smile 
at  some,  if  they  were  recorded :  though  it  was  no 
smiling  matter  to  any  one  when  they  occurred. 
And  as  for  recording  them,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
am  not  going  to  do. 
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Then  axe  we  to  make  up  our  mind  that  our  faults 
in  temper  and  temperament  are  never  to  be  cured  ? 
I  trow  not,  unless  we  are  to  make  up  our  mind 
likewise  to  go  utterly  to  the  Bad.  It  may  never 
be  so  easy  for  you  to  resist  the  terrible  temptations 
of  daily  Worry,  as  it  is  for  others  more  favoured  by 
their  birth,  and  from  their  birth.  And  you  may 
stumble  often  to  the  last,  and  have  good  reason  for 
shame  and  for  penitence.  But  I  will  not  believe 
that  by  faithful  endeavours  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  may  not  in  the  long -rim  overcome  any 
temptation  whatsoever.  You  remember  how  one, 
in  old  days,  who  pretended  to  judge  of  men's 
character  by  their  face,  had  a  swarthy  ill-looking 
Satyr  set  before  him;  and  was  asked  what -like 
mail  was  that :  and  gave  a  most  condemnatory 
estimate.  The  ill-looking  satyr  was  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  all  the  millions  of  the  Race  that  never 
heard  of  Christ :  it  was  Socrates.  The  bystanders 
laughed  and  jeered  at  the  wrong  judgment.  But 
Socrates  staid  them,  and  said,  "  He  is  right :  I  was 
all  that,  but  Philosophy  has  cured  me."  Philo- 
sophy, he  said.  I  will  not  doubt  that  God's  grace 
was  there  :  has  been  in  all  that  ever  was  good  in 
human  being.  The  Sage  said  all  he  knew.  We 
know  more  and  better  :  for  which  God  be  thanked. 
AYe  know  where  to  look  :  every  means  else  would 
be  a  failure.  As  holy  Bishop  Andrewes  said,  "  If 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  take  us  not  in  hand, 
all  cures  else  are  but  a  palliative." 

But  we  shall  ask,  many  times  daily,  to  be  taken 
in  hand.  And  we  shall  do  our  own  utmost  and 
best.  A  K.  H.  B. 


Efje  ^ijorogooti  Jamils* 

By  E.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of 
"Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  V. 

WE  turn  now  to  a  battlefield,  but  we  won't  affect 
to  believe  that  the  reader  does  not  know  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  that  field. 

Robert  Thorogood  is  his  name.  Bob  does  not 
look  very  heroic,  however,  when  we  introduce  him, 
for  he  is  sound  asleep  with  his  mouth  open,  his  legs 
sprawling,  his  eyes  tight  shut,  his  bed  the  ground, 
his  pillow  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  his  curtains  the 
branches  thereof.  The  only  warlike  point  about 
Bob  is  the  trumpet -sound  that  issues  from  his 
upturned  nose. 

Bob's  sentiments  about  soldiering  are  queer.  His 
comrades  laugh  at  him  a  good  deal  about  them,  but 
they  never  scoff,  for  Bob  is  strong  and  full  of  fire ; 
besides,  he  is  a  pattern  of  promptitude  and  obedi- 
ence, so  they  respect  him.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
kindly  and  jovial  man,  therefore  they  are  fond  of 
him. 

The  battlefield  of  which  we  write  was  in  the 
East.     The  fight  had  been  between  the  British  and 


Russians.     The  British  had  been  victorious,  and 
slept  on  the  field. 

When  the  bugles  sounded  the  next  morning  they 
stopped  the  nasal  trumpets  everywhere,  and  Cor- 
poral Robert  Thorogood  was  the  first  man  of  all 
the  host  to  "fall  in" — which  he  did  by  himself. 
But  he  was  not  long  alone ;  others  quickly  joined 
him. 

The  companies  were  soon  numbered,  proved, 
formed  into  column,  and  marched  off.  Then  there 
was  a  short  halt  for  breakfast. 

"Why,  you're  not  half  a  soldier,  Bob,"  said  a 
hearty  young  comrade,  while  hastily  eating  his 
rations.  "  I  saw  you  spare  a  Russian  officer  yes- 
terday after  he  had  cut  off  the  little  finger  of  your 
left  hand." 

"  What  good  would  it  have  done  to  have  killed 
him?"  asked  Bob  with  a  smile,  as  he  looked  at  the 
bloody  stump,  which  had  just  been  dressed  by  the 
surgeon ;  "  the  poor  fellow's  leg  was  broken  by  a 
bullet  the  moment  after  he  had  done  it,  so  he  could 
do  us  no  more  harm  in  this  campaign.  Then,  his 
death  would  not  make  my  little  finger  grow  on 
again.     Besides,  I  don't  like  killing  men." 

"  Why  did  you  join  the  army,  then,  if  you  did 
not  do  so  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  fighting 
(which  means  killing)  our  enemies  1" 

"  Ah,  you  may  ask  that  indeed  !  I  mistook  my 
profession,  I  suppose.  However,  I'll  do  my  duty 
while  I  remain  in  the  service." 

As  he  spoke,  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
the  men  were  ordered  to  fall  in  hastily  before 
breakfast  had  been  quite  finished. 

The  firing  increased,  and  soon  the  advance  guard 
was  seen  falling  back  in  good  order  over  the  brow 
of  a  small  hill  or  slope.  Rifle  balls  began  to  fly 
overhead,  and  a  few  to  drop  unpleasantly  near  the 
troops.  Suddenly  our  Corporal  was  startled  by  an 
appalling  cry  behind  him.  He  turned  quickly,  and 
saw  the  young  soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
recently  conversing  lying  on  his  back  stone  dead, 
with  the  blood  oozing  from  a  hole  between  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  time  to  think,  however.  His 
battalion  was  ordered  to  the  front  to  defend  a 
narrow  rocky  pass  which  the  enemy  were  attempt- 
ing to  carry  by  storm.  Twice  already  they  had 
made  the  assault,  and  had  almost  succeeded  on  the 
second  attempt.  A  third  assault  was  being  made 
when  Thorogood's  company  came  up.  They  rushed 
forward  just  as  the  Russians  crowned  the  heights 
and  were  driving  the  British  back.  The  reinforce- 
ments checked  them,  but  did  not  turn  the  scale  at 
first. 

There  was  one  gigantic  Russian  who  stood  tower 
ing  above  his  fellows  with  clubbed  rifle,  furiously 
knocking  down  all  who  came  within  his  reach,  like 
Horatius  or  one  of  the  other  heroes  of  ancient  Rome. 
At  him  Corporal  Thorogood  sprang,  grasping  his 
rifle  by  the  muzzle  as  he  ran,  and  whirling  it  on 
high.  The  Russian  saw  him  coming.  The  two 
rifles  met  with  a  crash,  and  flew  into  splinters. 
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Bob  dropped  his  weapon,  grasped  his  adversary  by 
the  throat,  thrust  him  kick,  and  bore  him  headlong 
to  the  ground.  This  incident  turned  the  scale.  A 
cheer  followed.  The  British  swept  forward  with 
such  irresistible  fury  that  the  men  in  front  were 
thrust  upon  the  foe  in  a  mass,  Bob  and  his  enemy 
being  tinned  heels  over  head  in  the  rush.  A  well- 
sustained  tire  scattered  the  foe  like  chaff,  and  those 
who  had  been  thrown  down  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  them  was  the  gigantic  Russian,  wi+h  the 
Corporal  still  holding  his  collar  tight  in  his  iron 
grasp. 

'•  Well  done,  my  man  !"  said  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  as  he  rode  past  Bob. 

The  Colonel  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  said 
no  more  on  that  occasion,  but  every  one  knew  that 
he  would  not  forget  the  man  who  had  so  bravely 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  that  day. 

Bob,  however,  did  not  escape  altogether  unhurt. 
He  had  been  rather  severely  wounded,  and  after- 
wards had  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  hospital. 
As  his  wound  did  not  prevent  him  from  moving 
about,  he  soon  became  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
surgeons  and  nurses  in  the  hospital. 

"Ah  !"  said  he  one  night,  when  smoothing  the 
pillow  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  a  severely 
wounded  soldier,  "  this  comes  more  natural  to  me. 
It  suits  me  better  than  fighting." 

"I  wish  you  were  one  of  the  regular  nurses, 
Corporal,"  said  one  of  the  surgeons  heartily;  "you 
do  everything  so  thoroughly,  and  with  such  a  will." 

But  Bob  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  at  his 
peaceful  work.  Being  a  healthy  and  temperate 
man,  he  soon  recovered,  and  ere  long  found  himself 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 

It  was  winter.  One  bleak,  raw  morning,  just 
before  daybreak,  Bob  plodded  down  with  his  party 
through  slush  and  mud  to  take  his  turn  of  fighting 
before  the  great  fortress.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and 
dark.     Some  of  the  men  were  grumbling  terribly. 

"Ah,  then,  won't  you  shut  your  'tatie  traps  1" 
said  a  big  Irishman,  who  had  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  the  week  before  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 

"We  engaged  for  this  sort  o'  work,  lads,  when 
we  'listed,"  remarked  Bob,  "  an'  are  paid  for  it ;  so 
let's  stick  to  our  bargain  wi'  the  Queen,  an'  do  our 
duty  well." 

"Troth,  that's  well  said,"  remarked  the  Irish- 
man. "  'What's  worth  doin'  at  all  is  worth  doin' 
well;'  as  my  ould  grandmother  used  to  say  when 
si ic  whacked  me." 

There  was  a  faint  laugh  at  this,  and  the  grumbling 
ceased. 

When  day  broke  the  Russians  commenced  firing, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  shell  would  pass  roaring 
over  the  men's  heads.  Sometimes  one  would  drop 
in  amongst  them.  When  this  happened  the  men 
lied  right  and  left,  or  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
faces  until  the  shell  had  exploded. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  shell  chopped  close  to 


a  wounded  man,  to  whom  Bob  was  giving  a  drink 
at  the  time.  The  men  near  it  sprang  away  or  lay 
down  as  usual,  but  the  wounded  man  lay  in  such  a 
position,  with  his  shoulders  raised  by  a  little  knoll 
of  earth,  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  had  not 
strength  even  to  move.  With  a  look  of  horror  he 
gazed  at  the  hissing  shell.  Bob  Thorogood  saw 
this  all  at  a  glance.  In  a  moment  he  had  the  live 
shell  in  his  arms,  rushed  to  the  top  of  the  earth- 
works, and  hurled  it  over,  only  just  in  time,  for  it 
burst  as  it  reached  the  ground,  and  blew  the  spot 
on  which  Bob  stood,  with  Bob  himself,  back  into 
the  trenches,  where  the  big  Irishman  received  him 
in  his  arms. 

"Not  hurt,  darlin',  are  ye1?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  No,  thank  God,  only  shaken  a  bit,"  answered 
the  Corporal. 

Next  day,  however,  our  hero  was  not  so  fortunate, 
although  he  gained  a  reward  for  which  many  of  his 
comrades  panted. 

He  was  on  duty  at  the  time  in  the  trenches. 
The  Russians  had  been  pretty  quiet  that  night,  but 
just  before  daybreak  they  made  a  sortie  in  con- 
siderable force.  Our  Corporal's  company  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  and  suffered  much. 
It  was  broad  daylight  before  the  Russians  were 
driven  back.  Some  of  the  more  fiery  men  of  the 
company  pursued  them  too  far,  and  were  cut  off. 
At  last  all  the  survivors  returned  to  the  trenches, 
and  then  the  enemy  commenced  a  furious  cannonade, 
as  if  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  repulse.  Their 
sharpshooters,  too,  were  on  the  alert,  and  if  a  man 
chanced  to  show  the  top  of  his  shako  above  the 
earthworks,  several  bullets  went  through  it  in- 
stantly. 

Among  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  exposed 
ground  outside  was  a  young  officer — almost  a  boy, 
with  fair  curling  hah  and  a  soft  little  moustache. 

He  lay  severely  wounded  under  the  frail  protec- 
tion of  a  bush  round  which  shot  and  shell  were 
raining  fearfully.  Corporal  Thorogood  observed 
him,  leaped  over  the  earthworks,  ran  through  the 
iron  storm,  raised  the  youth  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
brought  him  under  cover  in  safety.  The  Corporal's 
shako  was  riddled,  and  his  clothes  were  torn  in  all 
directions,  but  nothing  had  touched  his  body  save 
one  bullet,  which  cut  off  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand. 

For  this  gallant  deed  Corporal  Robert  Thorogood 
afterwards  received  the  Victoria  Cross.  What 
pleased  him  far  more,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  young  officer's  life  was  saved,  and  he  ultimately 
recovered  from  his  wounds. 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  the  big  Irishman,  with  a  look 
of  pity  when  Bob  showed  him  his  bleeding  hand, 
"your  sodgerin'  days  is  over,  me  boy." 

And  so  they  were.     At  the  close  of  the  war  our 
Corporal   retired   from   the  service  with  a  small 
pension,  leaving  the  two  fingers  behind  him  ! 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Congregational  Practisings. 

Mr.  Curle  proposes  to  have  four  Congregational  Practis- 
ings, on  Wednesday  the  8th,  15th,  22d,  and  29th  June. 
These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Church  at  8  p.m.  All 
are  invited.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will  attend,  especially 
those  who  have  any  musical  knowledge  or  ability.  We 
must  spare  no  pains  to  improve  our  Psalmody,  so  that 
this  most  important  part  of  the  service  may  become  in- 
creasingly profitable  and  worthy  of  the  WTorship  of  God's 
House.  As  it  is  intended  to  give  variety  to  the  service 
by  generally  singing  one  Psalm  from  the  "  Prose  "  ver- 
sion, Members  of  the  Congregation  who  may  wish  to 
attend  these  meetings  would  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  "  Church  of  Scotland  Psalter,"  published 
by  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly  for  this  purpose. 
It  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  or  from  the 
Church-Officer. 

Home  Lane. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Service  will  be  resumed  by  Mr. 
Macleod,  on  June  2,  at  7.30,  and  continued  till  the  July 
Communion. 

Young  Women's  Association. 

Meetings  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Jamaica 
Street  Hall,  on  Monday,  June  6  and  July  4,  at  8  p.m. 


The  Christian  Confidence. 

2  Timothy  i.  12. 

When  these  words  were  written  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
in  a  Roman  dungeon.  -It. was  almost  certain  that  his 
approaching  trial  would  result  in  his  condemnation,  that 
before  long  he  would  be  required,  as  was  actually  the 
case,  to  seal  his  heroic  testimony  for  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
the  blood  of  a  cruel  martyrdom.  In  short,  he  was  in  the 
most  solemn  circumstances  in  which  he  could  possibly 
have  stood.  That  hour  had  come  to  him,  as  it  will  come 
to  all  of  us,  which  sharply  tries  the  grounds  on  which  a 
man's  faith  and  hopes  are  resting.  He  had  to  look  in 
two  directions— backward  on  the  past  that  was  beyond 
recall,  and  forward  to  the  eternity  into  which  he  was 
soon  to  enter.  But  in  this  hour  of  trial,  even  in  the 
presence  of  death,  he  was  not  dismayed.  So  far  from 
that,  we  find  the  past  and  the  future— the  remembrance 
of  the  life  soon  to  close,  the  reward  which  he  antici- 
pated, and  the  sufferings  which  at  the  time  he  was 
enduring— all  these  things  confidently  blended  in  that 
strain  of  exultant  hope  so  familiar  to  every  Christian 
ear— "I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  hence- 


forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day."  The  great  apostle  was  terrified  neither  by 
past  nor  future.  He  had  such  an  assured  hope,  such  a 
joyful  anticipation  of  glory,  that  he  could  wait  with  calm- 
ness  for  the  "time  of  his  departure,"  and  look  forward 
without  the  shadow  of  alarm  unto  the  day  of  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ 

My  reader,  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  all  this  '.  What 
was  it  that  irradiated  the  gloom  of  the  apostle's  dungeon 
with  the  light  of  this  holy  triumph?  The  answer  is 
in  the  words  to  which  you  have  been  directed.  There 
you  may  lay  your  finger,  as  if  on  the  hidden  spring 
of  his  Christian  bravery.  He  knew  WHOM  he  had 
believed ;  and  he  was  therefore  "persuaded  "  of  his  safety. 
For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  this  made  him  sure 
that  to  die  could  be  only  gain.  He  had  calmness  and 
joy,  because  he  knew  that  nothing  could  ever  separate 
him  "from  the  love  of  Christ."  He  had  committed 
himself— his  body,  soul,  and  spirit— into  the  Saviour's 
hands,  and  hence  it  was  that,  in  the  midst  of  suffering 
and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was  able  to  exclaim, 
"Nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed  :  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 
Consider  this:— you  will  notice,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  confidence  of  St.  Paul  has  a  distinct  reference  to 
A  PERSONAL  SAVIOUR,  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not 
say,  I  know  wliat  I  have  believed  ;  or  hovj  1  have  be- 
lieved ;  or  when  I  have  believed  ;  but,  "  I  know  WHOM 
I  have  believed,"  or  whom  I  have  trusted.  It  was  nothing 
secondary,  nothing  that  is  only  useful  as  a  means  but 
useless  as  an  end.  It  was  not  a  system  of  truth,  how- 
ever good,  nor  a  high  profession,  nor  an  orthodox  church'; 
on  none  of  these  things  was  the  "  persuasion  "  of  St.  Paul 
built,  but  on  an  actual  living  Person,  in  the  reality  of 
whose  existence  and  of  whose  work  he  had  implicit 
confidence.  He  was  not  contented  with  so  many  truths 
about  Christ  learned  by  rote.  He  did  not  stop  at  the 
outward  means  of  grace,  but  through  these  he  went 
straight  to  Him  in  whom  all  the  apostles  gloried— the 
once  crucified  and  now  living  Person,  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
this,  remember,  is  an  essential  element  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  You  must  see  how  wide  is  the  differ- 
ence between  knowing  about  a  person  and  actually 
knowing  him,— being  acquainted  with  him.  In  a  sense, 
all  of  us  know  the  Saviour.  We  can  repeat  the  story  of 
His  incarnation,  and  life,  and  passion ;  but  do  we  know 
HIMSELF  ?  Do  we  love,  trust,  and  serve  HIM  ?  We 
know  the  way  that  leads  to  Him  ;  but  are  we  brought 
nigh  by  it,  even  into  His  presence— in  one  word,  into 
such  living  contact  with  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  that, 
like  the  disciple  of  old,  we  lay  our  head  upon  His  very 
bosom  ? 
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Observe,  for  another  thing,  the  sense  of  personal 
POSSESSION  which  underlies  his  knowledge  of  Christ. 
••  1  know  whom  /  have  believed."  There  is  nothing 
vague  or  general  about  this.  It  is  the  union  of  his 
own  heart  with  Christ  that  is  here  expressed.  "He 
is  iny  Saviour;"  as  if  he  said,  "I  see  His  suitableness 
to  my  own  condition  ;"  "He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  me  ;  He  is  mine  and  I  am  His."  This  is  more  than 
a  general  view  of  the  diameter  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  all  men.  It  expresses  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  himself  individually  and  the  personal  Christ. 
Such  a  relation  as  this  is  another  essential  element  in 
the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus.  "I  know  whom  I  have 
believed"  is  language  that  cannot  be  used  by  those  who 
have  only  a  vague  and  general  notion  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
It  implies  a  perception  of  His  suitableness,  and  an 
actual  acceptance  of  Him  in  the  arms  of  our  own  faith. 
Cntil  you  can  say,  "  He  is  my  Saviour,  He  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me,"  you  do  not  know  Him.  He  may 
be  the  Saviour  of  saints  on  earth  and  of  saints  in  glory  ; 
but  until  you  receive  Him,  like  the  apostle,  for  yourself, 
He  is  not  your  Saviour  ;  your  heart  has  never  opened  to 
His  love  ;  your  guilty  soul  has  never  been  washed  by 
His  blood;  your  "filthy  rags"  have  never  been  ex- 
changed  for  "His  righteousness;"  you  have  nothing 
more  than  a  head  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that  can 
never  be  the  ground  of  a  joyful  or  triumphant  confi- 
dence ; — in  a  word,  it  can  never  save,  although  it  may 
terribly  condemn  you. 

Notice  also  the  wonderful  DEPTH  and  REALITY  of 
the  confidence  that  was  founded  on  this  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "I  am  PERSUADED  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  THAT 
DAY."  Now,  what  had  Paul  committed  to  this  Person? 
Was  it  something  of  comparatively  small  importance  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  most 
important  and  priceless  treasure  he  could  commit  to  any 
keeping — himself — his  body,  soul,  and  spirit — all  his 
interests  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Only  think  of  it. 
Try  for  a  moment  to  realise  the  inestimable  value  of 
even  one  soul.  Think  of  it  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  redeemed  by  the  most  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  "a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot." 
Reflect  on  all  that  is  implied  in  its  deathless  existence  ; 
and  do  you  not  feel  that  there  has  been  entrusted  to 
every  man  in  his  own  soul  a  treasure  of  infinite  and 
awful  value  ?  It  was  this  treasure  above  every  other 
that  St.  Paul  had  COMMITTED  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nor 
was  it  only  for  a  limited  period  that  he  did  so — 
"  AGA I NST  THAT  DAY  "—the  day.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  must  be  safe  in  his  Redeemer's  hands,  no  matter 
what  might  happen.  At  the  time  he  was  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  dungeon,  anticipating  the  dread  sentence  that 
would  ere  long  cause  him,  like  his  Lord,  to  be  "led 
without  the  gate."  But  neither  the  prospect  of  a  cruel 
death,  nor  the  coming  judgment,  could  disturb  the  con- 
fidence of  this  rejoicing  and  triumphing  apostle'.  "I  am 
persuaded — I  have  this  confidence — that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against 
THAT  DAY!" 

And  is  there  not  everything,  dear  friends,  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  Christ  Jesus  that  is  calculated  to  give  a  per- 
suasion like  St.  Paul's  ? 

Think,  for  instance,  WHO  this  Person  is.     Jesus  de- 


mands the  love  and  adoration  of  our  hearts,  the  full  con- 
fidence of  our  souls,  the  total  consecration  of  our  being. 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  we  should  ask — Who  art  thou, 
Lord,  that  we  should  give  Thee  love  and  adoration,  and 
confidence  and  service  ?  This  we  dare  not  give  to  any 
creature.  But  why  not  to  Christ?  Is  He  not  moiv. 
blessed  be  God  !  than  any  creature  ?  Our  Saviour,  is  He 
not  yet  "  very  God  of  very  God  "  ?  Was  it  not  the  divine 
heart  that  overflowed  with  human  sympathies,  and  the 
Omnipotent  arm  that  was  fastened  by  a  nail  of  iron  to 
the  Cross  ?  And  if  this  is  your  faith — if  you  believe  that 
the  Being  who  demands  your  confidence  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever  ;  that,  while  you  see  in  Him  the  evidences 
of  a  true  humanity — the  very  print  of  the  nails  in  His 
hands  and  in  His  feet — you  may  yet  cry,  with  the  ador- 
ing joy  of  Thomas — My  Lord  and  my  God  !  oh,  surely, 
you  may  have  Paul's  confidence. 

Again,  only  think  what  this  Person  has  already 
DONE  for  you.  I  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  His 
coming  into  the  world,  of  His  life  on  earth,  of  His 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Let  me  only  ask  you,  my  reader,  to  reflect 
for  yourself  on  the  LOVE  which  has  already,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  manifested  to  you  in  the  marvellous 
work  of  Jesus — and  remembering  that  from  despair,  fear, 
hell,  He  hath  redeemed  us  ;  that  He  "  gave  Himself  for 
us  ;"  that,  in  short,  He  withheld  nothing  that  was  neces- 
sary to  the  work  of  atoning  for  your  guilt  and  mine  ;  do 
you  not  feel  that,  if  He  thus  suffered  for  us,  there  is  fur- 
nished to  every  Christian  in  that  one  fact  the  strongest  of 
all  grounds  for  a  triumphant  confidence  ?  In  what  Christ 
has  done  for  us,  has  He  not  proved  beyond  the  misgivings 
of  fear  or  doubt  that  He  has  set  His  love  upon  us,  that 
every  interest  of  our  souls  must  be  safe  in  His  keeping  ? 

I  might  ask  you,  in  like  manner,  to  think  of  His 
PROMISES,  as  well  as  of  the  blessed  EXPERIENCE  of 
the  whole  Christian]Church  from  the  first  hour  of  its  exist- 
ence to  the  present,  in  order  that  you  may  see  at  least 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  fitted  to  inspire  the  glorious  confidence  which 
the  Apostle  here  expresses.  I  can  do  no  more,  however, 
than  address  to  you,  in  conclusion,  this  one  question — Do- 
you,  my  reader,  know  this  Person  Jesus  Christ  ?  Have 
you  committed  yourself  to  Him  ?  Are  you  "  persuaded  * 
that  He  will  "keep"  or  guard  you  to  the  end  ?  Perhaps 
your  faith  is  still  so  weak  that  you  have  not  this  persua- 
sion. That  is  possible.  But  do  you  wish  to  have  it  ? 
Then,  remember  that  your  faith  will  be  an  assured  faith 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  leads  you  out  of  self,  and 
away  from  your  own  righteousness,  and  the  transitory 
feelings  of  your  own  heart,  and  unites  you,  as  if  in  the 
bonds  of  an  everlasting  affiance,  to  the  Person  once  cruci- 
fied, now  living — Jesus  Christ.  To  believe  in  Jesus  is 
just  to  TRUST  Him — to  trust  Him  fully  in  what  He  is 
— in  what  He  has  done,  in  what  He  has  promised  to  do. 
Oh,  trust  Him !  Have  confidence  in  Christ.  Leave- 
with  Him  what  you  have  committed  to  Him.  He  is 
faithful.  He  will  keep  it  unto  "  that  day  "  and  for 
ever  ! 

God  grant  that  all  of  us  may  have  more  and  more, 
every  day  we  live,  of  the  confidence  which  St.  Paul  en- 
joyed "in  Him  whom  he  believed  ;"  and  having  this 
confidence,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His 
COMING.  N.  M'L. 
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Sermon. 

SIN. 

By  Eev.  Henry  Cowan,  B.D.,  Aberdeen.1 

"  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.  For  I  acknowledge  my  transgres- 
sions :  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Against  Thee, 
Thee  only,  hare  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy 
sight.  .  .  .  Behold,  1 was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. " — Psalm  li.  2-5. 

rPHERE  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  trustwor- 
•*-  thiness  of  the  title  prefixed  to  this  Psalm,  indi- 
cating as  the  occasion  of  its  composition  that  mem- 
orable interview  between  Nathan  and  David,  when 
the  prophet,  by  means  of  the  Parable  of  the  Ewe 
Lamb,  causes  the  king  unconsciously  to  condemn 
himself,  and  then  confounds  the  royal  transgressor 
with  the  startling  announcement,  "  Thou  art  the 
man."  The  barriers  of  self-deception,  long  inter- 
posed, are  broken  down,  and  the  pent-up  waters  of 
penitence  flow  forth  in  full  volume  in  this  "prayer 
of  a  broken  heart,"  on  which,  as  on  a  mighty  river, 
have  been  borne  Godward  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
sin-burdened  penitents  in  every  age. 

What  a  sacred  treasury  of  instruction  is  this 
fifty -first  Psalm  concerning  Sin,  Repentance,  and 
Grace  !  Our  present  purpose  is  to  contemplate  and 
interpret  some  of  its  teachings  regarding  SIN. 

I.  Note  the  different  expressions  by  which  the 
nature  and  demerit  of  Sin  are  here  described. 

1.  Sin  is  a  missing  of  the  mark  (the  original 
force  of  the  word  here  translated  "  sin  "),  missing 
the  true  aim  or  goal  of  existence,  moral  failure. 
Man's  true  goal  is  eternal  fife — perfect  and  enduring 
happiness,  to  be  attained  only  through  aiming  after 
the  glory  of  God.  Sin,  ignoring  God,  aims  mistak- 
ingly  after  some  earthborn,  transient  gratification  as 
its  goal,  and  so  misses  the  highest,  eternal,  only  real 
good,  while  that  after  which  it  aims,  even  when  at- 
tained (which  it  not  always  is),  proves  sooner  or 
later  to  be  a  shadow  or  a  lie.  On  how  many  fives 
the  world  bestows  the  epithet  successful,  while  God 
and  the  Bible  inscribe  "failure." 

2.  Sin  is  a  swerving  from  the  straight  course  (the 
original  significance  of  the  word  here  translated 
"iniquity"),  a  moral  deviation  or  perversion.  We 
have  no  excuse  for  missing  the  true  goal  of  exist- 

1  This  sermon  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Cowan — the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch  having  been  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  preparing  a  discourse  on  the  same 
subject,  as  announced  in  our  programme. 
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ence,  for  the  pathway  thereto  has  been  marked  out. 
The  moral  law — that  "  law  written  on  our  hearts  " 
and  written  more  fully  and  clearly  in  the  Bible — 
traces  out  the  course  we  are  to  follow,  and  sin  is  a 
perverse  divergence  from  that  course  of  rectitude. 
Sin  is  the  pursuit  of  some  devious  path  of  our  own . 
choosing — a  path  often  flowery  at  first,  but  which 
is  found  afterwards  to  be  a  "  hard  way,"  and  leads 
to  rain  and  wretchedness  in  the  end. 

3.  Once  more,  Sin  is  revolt,  rebellion  (such  is 
the  force  of  the  word  translated  "  transgression  "), 
breaking  away  from,  rebellion  against  God.  Sin  is 
no  mere  failure  to  attain  the  true  end  of  existence. 
Sin  is  more  than  perverse  deviation  from  moral  law. 
It  is  a  personal  offence  against  a  living  God.  When 
we  yield  to  the  suasion  of  sinful  propensity,  we 
break  off  our  allegiance  to  One  who  has  supreme 
claims  on  our  obedience,  loyalty,  and  service.  The 
Bible  reveals  God  to  mankind,  not  as  the  imper- 
sonahSoul  of  the  world,  nor  yet  as  a  far-away  Deity, 
concerning  Himself  little  with  mankind,  nor  yet  as 
a  Deified  Man  with  human  failings,  but  as  a  Per- 
sonal, Ever-present,  All-holy,  Sin-hating,  Man-loving 
King  and  Father.  And  so,  from  the  Bible  stand- 
point, sin  is  the  disloyal  rebellion  of  the  subject,  the 
unfilial  rebellion  of  the  child. 

II.  The  chief  guilt  of  all  sin  consists  in  its  being 
an  offence  against  God.  "Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  sinned."  Very  striking  these  words 
are  in  the  light  of  the  sins  over  which  the  Psalmist 
here  mourns.  David  had  sinned  most  grievously 
against  Uriah,  Bathsheba,  his  own  household,  his 
subjects  and  kingdom.  And  yet  "Against  Thee, 
Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,"  he  cries.  Was  he  then 
insensible  to  this  aggravated  sin  against  man  1 
Nay ;  let  his  penitent  appropriation  of  Nathan's 
parable — let  the  cry  in  this  very  Psalm,  "  Deliver 
me  from  blood -guiltiness,"  testify.  The  words, 
"  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,"  are  to  be  taken,  not 
absolutely,  but  relatively,  according  to  a  figure 
of  speech  not  uncommon  in  Scripture,  which  re- 
presents anything  subordinate  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  paramount  and  pre-eminent. 
What  the  Psalmist  implies  is,  that  however  deeply 
he  had  sinned  against  man  or  woman,  all  guilt  so 
incurred  was  completely  overshadowed  by,  and  for 
the  time  lost  in,  the  thought  of  the  infinitely  ex- 
ceeding guilt  of  his  sin  against  God. 

One  hears  much  at  the  present  day  of  the  folly 
and  shame  of  sin,  or  of  certain  forms  of  it ;  and 
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wo  ought  to  abhor  and  to  forsake  all  sin  as 
moral  self- injury,  self- degradation,  suicide.  One 
hears,  also,  much  of  the  guilt  of  sins  against  our 
neighbour;  for  we  live— God  be  thanked! — in 
an  age  in  which  the  brotherly  responsibilities  of 
man  towards  man,  however  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
are  at  least,  as  a  thousand  aud  one  schemes  of 
philanthropy  bear  witness,  fairly  enough  recog- 
nised. And  tndy  we  ought  to  repent  of  and 
abjure  every  sin,  whether  of  heart  or  life,  as  an 
offence  against  our  neighbour.  Every  evil  word  or 
act  or  neglect  of  duty  helps  to  influence  others  to- 
wards wrong ;  and  even  wrong  thoughts  are  sins 
against  our  fellowmen ;  for  the  evil  spirit  of  our 
inner  life  forces  its  way  outward,  in  spite  of  our 
selves,  with  corrupting  power.  But  is  there  not 
lacking  in  our  time,  even  among  religious -minded 
men,  something  of  that  deep  and  lively  sense  of 
sin  as  an  offence  against  God,  which  has  distin- 
guished the  religious  life  of  other  ages  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  spiritually  inferior 
to  our  own?  We  stop  not  to  inquire  particularly 
into  the  cause  of  this  decline.  Whether  it  be  the 
progress  of  science,  which,  to  the  superficial  view, 
seems  to  remove  God  to  a  distance  from  our  world, 
and  to  interpose  an  atmosphere  of  dead  law  between 
us  and  Him — or  whether  it  be  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  materialistic  ideas  which  reduce  sin  to  mere 
physical  evil — or  whether  it  be  the  prevalent  whis- 
pers of  that  most  insidious  philosophy  which  regards 
sin  as  a  necessary  and  designed  factor  in  the  divine 
development  of  good — the  fact  remains,  that  in  the 
present  day,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  offence  of  sin,  even  when  most  un- 
sparingly condemned,  is  not  condemned  with  the 
emphasis  which  is  due,  as  in  every  case  pre-emi- 
nently and  paramountry  an  offence  against  God. 

We  need  to  bring  better  home  to  our  heart  and 
conscience  the  personal  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  Him  who  abhors  all  sin.  We  need  to  feel  more 
powerfully  that  as  our  Holy  Creator  and  Preserver, 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  as 
our  Holy  Benefactor  and  Friend,  to  whom  we  owe 
every  joy  we  have  or  hope  for;  as  our  Holy 
Lawgiver  and  King,  whose  law  is  just  and  good, 
whose  rule  is  one  of  righteousness  tempered  with 
mercy ;  as  our  Holy  Father,  who,  with  more  than 
parental  love,  has  cared  for  and  borne  with  us,  His 
human  family;  as  our  Holy  Redeemer,  who  has 
rescued  us  from  ruin  through  the  wondrous  sacri- 
fice of  the  cross  —  God  has  infinite  claims  upon 
us — upon  our  grateful,  loyal,  filial  service,  from 
the  very  core  of  our  inmost  being  to  the  farthest 
rim  of  our  outmost  fife.  And  if  we  felt  all 
this,  or  anything  like  all  this,  while  our  sin 
against  our  own  undying  natures  would  humble 
us  into  penitent  shame,  while  our  sin  against  our 
neighbour  would  fill  us  with  intense  remorse,  the 
guilt  thus  incurred  would  be  felt  to  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  overshadowing  guilt  which 
springs  from  our  sin  against  a  sin-hating  God  and 


a  sin-<:rucified  Christ ;  and  we  should  be  constrained 
to  cry  out,  like  David,  in  the  felt  presence  of  a  God 
of  infinite  holiness,  and  tenderest  mercy,  and  tran- 
scendent claims  on  our  love  and  obedience,  "  Against 
Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned." 

III.  We  have  here  a  distinct  declaration,  of 
"original  sin"— the  natural  tendency  towards 
sin  inherited  from  progenitors,  and  transmitted 
as  a  moral  disease.  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
We  _  see  how  parents  transmit  to  their  children 
bodily  features  and  mental  peculiarities ;  can  we 
wonder  that  moral  tendencies  should  also  be  trans- 
fused? Sin  is  universal.  "None  is  righteous,  no 
not  one."  The  simplicity  of  the  savage  is  not 
exempt  from  sin ;  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
fails  to  remove  it;  before  evil  associations  have 
had  opportunity  to  exercise  their  baneful  influence, 
germs  of  sin,  in  the  form  of  wilfulness  and  selfish- 
ness, appear  even  in  the  little  child. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  we  cannot 
help  sinning ;  and  is  not  sin,  therefore,  rather  our 
misfortune  than  our  fault  ?  We  are  familiar  with 
the  half- excusing  way  in  which  men  sometimes 
speak  of  sin.  "  It  is  just  his  nature,"  they  say  pity- 
ingly, about  some  one  who  gives  way,  for  example, 
to  ill -temper;  "He  can't  help  it,  his  father  was 
just  the  same."  Or  about  themselves,  "I  own  my 
fault ;  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  something  in  me  drives 
me  to  this  sin.  Every  one  has  his  natural  weak- 
ness, and  this  is  mine ;"  "  Shapen  in  iniquity." 

Contemplate  original  sin  in  the  light  of  this 
Psalm.  A  jewel  is  often  best  seen  when  set ;  a 
machine  is  best  understood  when  seen  in  use ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  apparently  pernicious 
in  its  practical  bearing,  when  viewed  as  part  of  a 
theological  system,  will  prove  not  only  not  hurtful, 
but  positively  useful  to  remember  and  to  realise, 
when  regarded  as  part  of  the  earnest  outpouring 
of  a  sin-burdened  but  penitent  and  God-seeking  souL 

1.  Observe  that  belief  in  original  sin  does  not, 
in  David's  case,  diminish  the  sense  of  personal 
accountability.  No  testimony  could  be  more  dis- 
tinct to  the  mournful  fact  of  inborn  corruption ; 
yet  no  conviction  more  deep  could  be  imagined  of 
utter,  inexcusable,  unmitigated  wrongness.  From 
the  lowest  depths  of  lowliest  self-condemnation  the 
cry  of  the  contrite  transgressor  ascends. 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  inborn  tendency  towards 
sin  does  not  in  David's  case,  and  ought  not  in  any 
case,  to  palliate  personal  guilt  or  weaken  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  the  Psalm  before  us 
answers  the  question  by  telling  us  of  another  truth 
which  ought  never  to  be  separated  from  the  doctrine 
of  natural  corruption — the  blessed  truth  that  we 
are  not  left  to  ourselves  to  struggle  against  inborn 
sinful  tendencies.  "  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me,"  the  Psalmist  prays,  and  the  prayer  against 
His  removal  testifies  to  the  felt  reality  of  His 
presence  in  the  heart.  It  is  only  one  side  of  the 
truth  to  say  we  are  born  in  sin.     The  grace  of  God 
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is  as  old  as  the  Fall.  From  the  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness, the  Spirit  of  God  striveth  with  and 
worketh  in  men.  Be  this  thought  our  safeguard 
when  we  are  tempted  to  throw  the  blame  of  actual 
transgressions  on  natural  weakness  or  corruption. 
Weakness  is  wickedness  when  there  is  One  who 
seeks  to  make  us  strong.  Inherited  corruption 
becomes  personal  guilt  when  we  resist  cleansing 
power.  Behold,  we  are  shapen  in  iniquity;  yes, 
but  re-shaping,  regenerating  grace  has  been  ours. 

2.  Observe  in  the  light  of  this  Psalm  how  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  leads  to  adequate  views  as 
to  what  is  required  in  order  that  we  may  be  tndy 
good.  Men  are  apt  to  think  of  goodness  as 
consisting  merely  in  right  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts ;  but  the  Psalmist  feels  that  something 
behind,  beneath,  is  needed — "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God."  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter; 
he  realises  his  inborn  corruption.  Beneath  all  actual 
sins  of  thought  and  action  he  feels  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  wrong ;  and  so  he  feels  the  need 
of  a  cure  correspondingly  fundamental; — a  "new 
spirit,"  a  "clean  heart"  is  required. 

And  further,  the  conviction  of  inborn  sin  leads 
to  right  views  as  to  how  this  cure  is  to  be  effected. 
There  can  be  no  real  deep  goodness  without  strong 
effort.  The  Christian  life  is  a  race,  a  wrestling,  a 
strife,  a  fight.  But  this  is  not  all.  Goodness,  holi- 
ness, is  something  not  merely  to  be  striven  after, 
but  to  be  prayed  for.  How  intensely  earnest  are 
the  prayers  for  holiness  in  this  Psalm.  Under  the 
burdening  consciousness  of  inborn  sin  he  is  driven 
for  help,  for  deliverance,  to  God.  Yes !  it  is  when 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  need  of  the 
inner  fountain  of  our  nature  being  cleansed  that 
the  necessity  of  divine  inspiration  comes  home. 
So  long  as  deeds,  words,  and  even  thoughts  and 
desires  are  in  question,  we  feel  some  power  of  re- 
formation in  ourselves ;  but  when  we  realise,  as  the 
knowledge  of  Original  Sin  constrains  us  to  do,  that 
our  very  self  is  wrong — the  very  fountain  of  our 
being  corrupted — we  then  feel  that  a  power  above 
our  own  is  needed,  thus  to  save  us  from  ourselves, 
and  the  Psalmist's  prayer,  "  Create — renew,  Thou," 
ascends  from  our  humbled  soul 

In  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have 
the  revelation  no  less  of  sin's  guilt  and  turpitude 
than  of  its  pardon  and  cure.  Beholding  the 
Saviour's  holy  beauty  and  purity,  our  own  deform- 
ity and  vileness  come  more  impressively  home.  Be- 
holding His  anguish  and  woe,  the  sin  which  crucified 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  assumes  a  darker  dye.  But 
looking  unto  Jesus,  we  behold  likewise  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  and 
looking  unto  Him  again,  we  remember  that  He  who 
agonized  for  us  on  the  Cross  agonizes  in  us  still  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  combating  within  us,  if  we  will  only 
let  Him,  our  inborn  sinfulness,  continuing  in  all 
of  us  who  do  not  perversely  resist  His  grace,  that 
redeeming  work  which  He  inaugurated  ages  ago,  as 
the  "  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
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' '  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walford. 

PART   VI. 

GROWING   USED   TO   IT. 

"  "^"ORA,"  said  Jem  at  last,  "  am  I  to  go,  leav- 
■*-*  ing  you  thus?"  He  had  found  her  in  the 
school-room,  and  had  sent  the  others  away,  hold- 
ing her  back  until  she  was  forced  to  face  him  alone. 

She  would  not,  however,  speak — perhaps  she 
could  not. 

"  The  rest  of  them  have  forgiven  me,"  continued 
her  brother ;  "  my  father  bestows  his  blessing,  and 
you  alone  keep  aloof.  Will  you  do  this  to  the 
end?" 

She  hung  her  head. 

"  Dear,"  said  Jem,  "  will  you  not  even  say,  '  God 
bless  you'  ?" 

"  How  can  He  bless  you  1"  suddenly  burst  forth 
the  girl,  turning  round  in  her  pain,  and  giving  way  all 
at  once.  "  How  can  He  bless  you  ?  What  are  you 
doing  that  He  shoidd  bless  you  for  it  ?  God  is 
kind,  and  just,  and  merciful.  He  gave  you  to  us, 
and  let  us  love  you,  and  have  you  for  our  brother — 
and  now  it  is  not  He,  but  you — you  who  are  going 
away  from  us  all,  never  to  see  us  any  more.  How 
can  you,  how  can  you  do  it  ?  And  then  you  wish 
me  to  say  '  God  bless  you  ! '  He  does  not,  He  can't ; 
why  should  He?" 

"Because  I  go  to  do  His  bidding,"  said  Jem 
gently. 

"  His  bidding  !  No,  it  is  not  His  bidding.  I 
don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  she, 
trembling  with  passionate  excitement.  "  Father 
will  have  no  one  to  help  him  with  the  boys,  and 
you  know  Wat  never  minds  what  father  says  to 
him ;  and  you  had  promised  me  to  speak  to  mother 
about  my  not  going  to  school — I  don't  care  now, 
they  may  send  me  where  they  like,  for  there  will 
be  no  one  to  go  to,  no  one  to  speak  to  at  home — but 
I  can  see  that  mother  is  only  waiting  till  you  are  off. 
And  Maggie  never  is  good  with  Miss  Stewart  unless 
she  knows  you  will  hear  of  it.  And — and  all  the 
children.  Oh,  Jem,  why  did  you  do  it — why  did 
you  do  it?" 

"  My  little  sister  ! "  She  was  in  his  arms  now,  and 
he  had  no  excuse  to  make. 

Of  course  he  tried  after  a  time,  but  it  had  never 
seemed  so  difficult  before.  The  convulsive  shudder- 
ing of  the  slender  frame  he  held,  the  clasp  of  her 
hands  upon  his  neck,  her  sobs  in  his  ears,  her  wet 
cheek  on  his  cheek,  were  more  potent  and  agon- 
izing weapons  than  any  he  had  before  encountered. 
He  wondered — even  as  he  whispered  words  of  hope 
and  comfort — he  wondered  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible, barely  possible,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
All  that  had  passed  before  had  seemed  to  pass 
over  his  head,  or  to  glance  aside  harmlessly,  but  it 
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had,  in  reality,  sunk  in,  a  food  for  remembrance  in 
the  future.  He  had  striven  to  shield  himself,  but, 
somehow,  it  was  difficult  to  regard  as  a  whisper  of 
Satan  the  shade  on  his  father's  brow,  the  dubious 
look  on  Lindsay's  face.  He  had  seen  that  Lind- 
say even  wavered,  and  thereafter  the  youthful 
votary  had  been  obliged  sternly  to  silence  mis- 
givings which  woidd  ever  and  anon  present  them- 
selves in  forms  such  as  this — "  Here  are  souls  to 
lie  saved  as  well  as  there;  here  are  lives  to  be 
influenced  ;  here,  and  here  only,  you  have  been 
placed  by  the  unmistakable  hand  of  Providence. 
It  is  not  only  the  open  door  in  front,  but  the  shut 
door  behind,  which  the  Christian  should  look  for 
in  treading  the  pilgrim's  path ;  and  is  the  door 
behind  really  closed  V 

Such  thoughts  had  already  tormented,  but  they 
had  done  no  more ;  it  remained  for  Nora's  tears  to 
try  another  course,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
for  fully  half  an  hour  after  his  interview  with  his 
little  sister,  Jem  Middlemass  was  not  very  comfort- 
able in  his  mind,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
certain  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  in  adhering  to 
any  purpose  once  formed,  which  distinguishes  the 
natives  of  Caledonia,  he  might  have  been  still 
more  uneasy  than  he  was. 

He  would  not,  he  told  himself,  be  unstable  as 
water,  moved  by  a  child's  outcry.  She  had  said 
things  hard  to  be  borne,  harder  still  to  be  refuted, 
but  they  should  not  shake  his  resolution ;  and,  in 
spite  of  inward  tremors  and  discomfiture,  he  felt 
relieved  to  find,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  that 
he  had  not  yielded  an  inch  of  the  ground.  More 
than  once  he  had  longed  to  do  so,  at  least  he  had 
longed  to  be  alone  and  consider  whether  he  dared 
do  so,  but  second  thoughts  had  invariably  protested 
against  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  in  the 
unequal  combat,  poor  Nora,  little  aware  of  what 
was  passing  within,  felt  much  as  if  she  were  dash- 
ing  to  pieces  her  fragile  bark  against  a  rock  hard  as 
adamant. 

Jem  had  got  his  way,  and,  as  Middlemass 
said,  what  more  could  he  want  %  He  had  got  his 
way,  and  had  got  it  with  as  little  difficulty  as  could 
have  been  expected ;  it  was  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose he  was  satisfied.  At  all  events  he  gave  no 
6ign  of  being  otherwise.  Nora  was  soothed  and 
chidden,  but  she  wept  in  vain ;  and  although  the 
poor  chfld  felt,  somehow,  happier  afterwards  than 
she  had  done  before,  she  knew  that  she  had  in 
point  of  fact  gained  nothing.  The  weeks  flew  by. 
Nothing  happened  to  prevent  the  dreaded  hour 
(hawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  length  came  the 
last  Friday,  the  last  Saturday,  the  last  Sunday. 

"Jem's  last  plum-pudding,"  announced  Jenny, 
looking  round  the  dinner-table.  Then  Middlemass 
pushed  away  his  plate,  untasted,  and  one  after 
another  rose  and  sdently  left  the  room. 

Three  days  after,  Jem  sailed ;  and  as  he  sees 
the  white  cliffs  of  Old  England  vanish  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  steers  away  over  the  tossing  ocean  to  his 


work  among  the  islands  of  the  South,  he  passes  out 
of  our  sight  for  a  time,  and  we,  like  those  he  leaves 
behind,  behold  his  face  no  more,  till  years  have 
come  and  gone. 

The  last  words  said,  the  parting  scene  over, 
by  degrees  life  flowed  on  in  its  wonted  channel 
in  the  Middlemass  household.  Six  o'clock  indeed 
brought  its  invariable  blank.  It  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  welcome  ring  of  the  door-bell  had 
been  wont  to  be  heard,  followed  by  the  joyous 
meeting,  the  tumultuous  outpouring  of  small  his- 
tories, the  recording  of  home  events,  the  occa- 
sional reception  of  gifts.  Commissions  had  been 
executed  on  the  one  hand,  and  feats  accomplished 
on  the  other.  All  kinds  of  affairs  had  to  be  in- 
quired into,  namely,  how  the  puppies  were  progress- 
ing, if  the  hens  took  to  their  new  house,  and  the 
ducks  to  their  pond,  with  other  points  of  interest. 
Jenny's  slate  would  have  been  kept  to  show  her 
brother.  Nora  would  patiently  bide  her  time, 
secure  of  a  quiet  hour  after  the  little  ones  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  even  Mrs.  Middlemass  would  relax  into 
toleration  of  the  scene — provided  no  one  else  were 
there  to  see — on  observing  that  the  affection  so 
ardently  manifested,  was  reciprocated  with  the 
warmth  which  was  its  due. 

Accordingly,  she  let  the  first  week  after  the 
separation  pass  without  commenting  on  the  gloom 
which  now  overspread  the  family  circle.  She 
would  not  blame  the  poor  things.  Certainly  Jem 
had  been  good  and  kind  to  them,  and  it  was  but 
natural  they  should  miss  him  and  his  attentions  for 
a  while ;  but  she  was  secretly  well  pleased  to  note 
the  diminishing  of  sorrow,  the  renewal  of  interest 
in  other  topics,  the  return  of  cheerfulness  to  every 
countenance  but  that  of  one.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  one  belonged  to  her  daughter  Nora. 

Middlemass,  whose  feelings  were  acute,  but  tran- 
sient, had  no  sooner  said  his  last "  Good-bye  "  on  board 
ship  at  Southampton,  and  set  off  homewards  with 
all  the  speed  that  an  express  train  could  muster, 
than  he  experienced  a  subtle  sense  of  relief.  His 
breast  eased  itself  in  heavy  sighs.  He  told  his 
fellow-passengers  what  had  been  his  errand  South. 
He  took  interest  in  hearing  of  similar,  or  somewhat 
similar,  experiences.  It  was  cold,  bright  weather, 
and  the  country  looked  beautiful.  At  Carlisle 
there  was  hot  soup  and  a  good  smoking  joint  in  the 
refreshment  room.  He  could  not  say  but  what  he 
felt  a  little  hungry.  Then  fatigue  set  in,  and  he 
had  a  long  nap,  and  Glasgow  was  reached  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

Of  course  the  poor  man  felt  the  home-coming, 
felt  bitterly  the  sight  of  the  empty  chair,  and  still 
more  the  awed  faces  of  his  younger  boys,  and  Nora's 
hasty  exit  when,  in  endeavouring  to  recount  the  final 
messages,  his  own  voice  faded  him.  But  he  had  now 
been  sad  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  he  was  weary  and 
spent  with  the  amount  of  exertion  and  emotion  he 
had  undergone  during  the  past  forty-eight  hours, 
and  a  sound  night's  rest  was  the  consequence. 
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The  following  day  was  a  busy  one,  needing  all 
the  attention  that  coidd  be  given  it,  and  the  effort 
was  salutary.  When  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
previous  days  had  been  submitted  by  his  clerks, 
and  some  fresh  contracts  had  been  entered  into, 
some  two  or  three  dozen  people  seen  and  talked 
with,  and  the  business  hours  closed  with  everything 
going  on  well,  the  head  of  the  firm  could  take  up 
his  hat  and  put  on  his  greatcoat  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  satisfaction.  Everybody  felt  for  him,  and 
he  liked  that  they  shoidd  do  so.  He  knew  that  he 
was  being  spoken  of  with  compassion,  and  his  son 
with  admiration.  He  began  to  consider  that  in 
the  sacrifice  the  boy  had  made,  he  too  had  had  his 
share ;  to  look  upon  Jem  as  standing  upon  an 
eminence  whereon  his  poor  old  father  had  also  some 
sort  of  a  footing.  People  were  talking  of  young 
Middlemas  as  a  fine  fellow;  it  would  be  long 
enough  before  young  Brown  or  young  Smith  was 
talked  about  at  all.  And  then,  with  the  elasticity  of 
spirit,  not  uncommon  to  mankind,  now  that  the 
step  had  actually  been  taken — which  to  the  last  he 
had  hoped  in  his  secret  soul  might  be  prevented — 
possibilities  and  chances  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  taken  into  account  began  to  find  their  way. 
There  was  the  chance  of  the  climate  disagree- 
ing. It  was  "on  the  cards,"  he  considered,  that 
Jem,  after  giving  the  life  a  fair  trial,  might  find 
himself  unfit  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
son's  talents  might  bring  him  under  the  notice  of 
people  of  influence,  by  whom  he  might  be  convinced 
of  his  folly  in  throwing  these  away  upon  savages. 
At  any  rate,  some  one  would  surely,  some  time  or 
other,  persuade  him  to  exchange  Fiji  for  India. 
India  was  an  infinitely  wider  field  of  labour.  India 
could  offer  many  advantages.  There  were  good 
posts  of  various  kinds,  and  snug  berths  to  be 
obtained,  if  only  that  wayward  boy  of  his  would  be 
content  with  remaining  comfortably  in  Bombay  or 
Calcutta,  and  keeping  a  decent  roof  over  his  head. 
"  Bless  my  life  !  he  might  evangelise  as  much  as  he 
chose  there,"  pondered  the  parent.  "  Evangelise, 
and  yet  keep  good  society,  ride  his  horse,  and  pre- 
sent a  respectable  appearance.  Nobody  wants  to 
hinder  him  from  being  of  use  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  he  would  only  do  it  in  moderation.  I  shall  see 
what  can  be  done ;  I  know  who  will  put  me  in  the 
way  of  it ;  and  then  I  shall  just  write  to  Jem  that 
missionaries  are  desperately  needed  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  that,  since  he  is  bent  upon  the  life, 
he  ought  to  make  a  point  of  going  among  them. 
That  is  the  way  to  take  him.  Shan't  say  a  word 
of  my  wishing  it — or — or  anything  of  that  sort — 
no,  no — -know  better  than  that ;  but  if  I  only  give 
him  line  enough,  play  him  gently,  and  try  him 
with  the  right  tackle" — Middlemass  was  something 
of  a  fisherman — "  why,"  cried  he,  brightening  all 
over,  "  we  shall  have  him  off  to  Calcutta  in  a  whisk. 
Well,  that  is  a  good  thought.  I  wish  it  had  oc- 
curred to  me  before ;  although  maybe,  after  all,  it 
will  be  just  as  well  to  write,  now  I  come  to  think 


of  it.  I  have  a  knack  of  letting  slip  too  much  of 
my  mind  when  I  get  to  talking ;  and  since  the  boy 
had  set  his  heart  upon  making  a  martyr  of  himself, 
nothing  would  have  satisfied  him  at  the  first  but 
going  to  the  extreme  point.  By  and  by  he'll  be 
content  with  less ;  and  then  if  I  wheedle  him  a  bit, 
and  '  ca'  canny '  when  I  make  the  proposition,  and 
if  he  gets  it  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  when  he  has 
begun  to  feel  home-sick,  and  not  precisely  so  sure 
of  his  ground  as  he  was, — why,  then,  shan't  I  have 
him  on  the  hook  at  the  first  cast ! " 

He  rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  about  him. 
There  was  a  clear  sky  overhead ;  stars  were  begin- 
ning to  glimmer,  as  the  dusk  of  a  February  twilight 
deepened  into  dark — for  he  had  been  obliged  to 
stay  late  at  the  office — and  the  lights  of  his  own 
luxurious  villa  twinkled  merrily  a  little  way  off. 

"  There  is  no  place  like  the  country  for  living 
in,"  said  Middlemass,  to  whom  the  airy  suburb  was 
"  country" — quite  as  much  country  as  he  could  ever 
care  for ;  "  see  how  quiet  and  fresh  it  is,  when  one 
gets  out  here ;  no  trains  anywhere,  and  no  omni- 
bus within  half  a  mile.  Uncommonly  lucky  I  was, 
to  pitch  upon  the  very  spot  I  wanted  so  soon,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  most  people  have,  and  to  be 
able  to  move  in  at  once,  and  find  the  garden  and 
grounds  well  planted,  gas  and  water  turned  on,  no 
trouble  about  anything,  and  only  so  much  expense 
as  I  can  very  well  afford.  Ah,  poor  Jem,  what 
an  interest  he  took  in  it  all !  How  well  do  I  re- 
member his  beaming  face  when  he  came  in  with 
one  discovery  after  another — the  tool-house  that  was 
to  be  a  carpenter's  shed  for  the  boys,  and  the  ponds 
we  were  to  get  a  boat  for,  and  the  weathercock, 
and  the  sundial, — ah  dear,  dear;  I  just  hate  to 
think  of  it  all !  There  were  the  bells — they  set 
them  all  a-ringing — and  the  chimney  with  the 
jackdaw's  nest  in  it,  and  all !  We  had  a  worry 
with  the  carpets  to  be  sure,  and  what  trouble  that 
lad  took  bringing  the  patterns  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  he  was  nothing  better  than  an  errand 
boy.  Little  she  thought  of  it  then,  but  it  will  be 
a  different  tale  if  she  tries  it  on  with  Wat.  She 
won't  catch  that  young  master  tugging  rolls  of 
carpet  and  curtain  stuffs  up  the  hill  night  after 
night,  only  to  be  sent  back  with  them  again  in  the 
morning.  The  blinds  too  !  Did  he  not  bring  her 
out  new  cords  and  put  them  all  up  himself  when  it 
turned  out  the  first  set  were  rotten  1  A  pretty 
jot) — but  no  one  understood  the  comfort  of  having 
things  right  better  than  Jem."     A  sigh. 

"  Well,  we  must  do  our  best  without  him  now 
that  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  Middlemass  at 
last.  "  But  it's  what  I  never  expected,  and  it's  a 
trial  I  think  God  Almighty  might  have  spared  me, 
— eh — ha — hum, — what  am  I  saying?  No,  no;  I 
don't  mean  that ;  of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  saying,  I'm  quite  stupid, 
that's  the  truth,— stupid  and  sick  at  heart,  and  I 
think  I — I  want  my  dinner." 

So  it  went  on.      He  had  his  daily  work,  his 
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daily  rest,  other  children  to  be  thought  of  and 
eared  for,  occupations  for  the  mind  aud  uecessities 
for  the  body  ;  Jem  was  uo  longer  with  him,  it  was 
true,  but  he  eould  still  talk  of  the  absent  one,  fuss 
over  the  mails,  and  gather  together  information 
about  India.  No  Jem  woidd  now  nm  into  the 
office  about  luneheou  time  to  see  how  his  father 
did ;  he  could  not  lean  on  the  arm  of  his  firstborn, 
if  there  were  an  horn-  they  could  spend  together  down 
at  the  docks  or  among  his  warehouses;  but  business 
had  to  be  seen  to  all  the  same,  and  for  all  his 
private  loss  he  had  no  right  to  neglect  the  interests 
of  others.  Getting  out  and  about  did  his  health 
good,  and  there  were  not  wanting  kindly  young 
men  who,  meeting  him  on  his  solitary  way,  would 
turn  and  suit  their  step  to  his,  inquiring  affection- 
ately after  Jem,  and  saying  any  pleasant  thing  that 
came  to  hand. 

Jem  had  left,  but  Jem's  workshop  should  be 
completed  for  all  that.  The  boys  had  set  their 
heart  on  the  workshop,  and,  although  the  workmen 
had  been  peremptorily  stopped  when  it  was  first 
shown  that  its  projector  would  never  be  its  occu- 
pant, presently  they  had  orders  to  resume  their 
labours. 

Jem  was  gone — but  "Wat  was  left.  Wat's  un- 
expected start  and  the  prognostications  of  Wat's 
well-wishers  were  something  to  fall  back  upon.  It 
would  not  do  to  dispirit  the  boy  by  taking  too 
much  to  heart  the  defalcation  of  his  brother.  It 
was  indeed  no  harm  to  let  him  see  what  Jem  had 
been,  and  how  little  he  must  expect  to  fill  Jem's 

shoes — but  still .     "  There's  gude  mids  in  a' 

things,"  saith  the  old  Scotch  proverb,  and  Middle- 
mass  understood  as  much.  The  "  gude  mids  " 
which  it  would  be  now  advisable  to  maintain  in 
regard  to  his  younger  sons  consisted  of  holding  up 
the  elder  as  an  example,  but  not  as  an  extinguisher. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  time  slipped 
away,  and  the  image  of  the  beloved  one  grew 
gently  fainter. 

' '  Tis  well  that  man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  or  ill,  his  mind  accommodates." 

It  would  be  unnatural  to  be  always  under  a 
cloud,  and,  sincere  and  keen  as  was  the  grief  of  all 
at  Laurel  Grove,  it  gave  way  to  spring  sunshine 
and  spring  flowers.  Wat  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  household.  Davie  began  to  assert 
his  claims  to  notice,  and  Nora  was  sent  to  school. 

Poor  Nora  !  The  sight  of  her  dejected  air  and 
languid  step  served  to  remind  her  father  of  painful 
thoughts  more  than  anything  else,  now  that  he  had 
begun  to  forget  them.  He  complained  that  it  was 
downright  creel  of  Nora  to  go  about  as  she  did ; 
no  one  had  felt  Jem's  departure  more  than  he,  and 
now,  just  as  he  was  getting  round  again  and  feel- 
ing himself  a  little  brighter,  he  must  needs  be  met 
at  every  turn  by  her  white  face.  She  woidd  be 
better  at  school  if  she  were  going  to  mope  in  this 
way  always. 

Mrs.    Middlemass   caught   at   the   opportunity. 


Hitherto  she  had  been  prevented  by  Jem's  influ- 
ence from  sending  her  daughter  to  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  Nora's  special  aversion,  but,  as 
divined,  she  had  only  waited  for  that  influence  to 
be  withdrawn  to  carry  out  her  plan.  Middlemass 
was  shown  that  the  promise  niched  from  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  wife,  at  a  moment  when  he  could  say 
"Nay"  to  nobody,  ought  not  to  stand  now  that 
his  cooler  judgment  pronounced  it  to  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  and  that,  furthermore,  circumstances  had 
since  arisen  which  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
at  the  time  of  his  making  it.  He  was  also  helped 
with  his  letter  to  his  boy,  of  whom,  even  with 
many  a  league  of  ocean  between,  he  still  stood  in 
awe,  and,  consequently,  he  was  made  easy  on  all 
scores. 

Nora  going,  more  than  one  of  the  family  felt 
as  if  a  monitor — a  kind  of  legate  of  their  departed 
pope — was,  in  her  person,  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

Of  late  the  unpopular  sister  had  come  to  be  again 
looked  upon  in  something  of  her  old  fight,  as  that 
of  an  unsociable  ungenial  member  of  the  circle,  not 
as  the  Nora  who,  during  the  bygone  years,  had 
been  growing  ever  more  cheery  and  chatty,  ever 
less  reticent  and  cynical.  She  had,  during  the  last 
month  or  two,  relapsed  into  the  fractious  child  she 
had  been  of  yore.  She  looked  coldly  and  disap- 
provingly on  things  which  might  have  given  her 
interest.  She  learned  to  quote  her  brother,  not  as 
he  would  have  had  himself  quoted.  Her  "  What 
would  Jem  say?"  and  "Jem  told  you  so,"  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  hearer  of  that  reproachful  voice 
think  pleasantly  of  her  brother. 

"If  Jem  were  here,  you  would  not  do  that, 
Davie." 

Now  Davie  was  doing  something  he  thought  par- 
ticularly nice,  and  was  ill-disposed  to  leave  off  his 
occupation. 

"  Bother  Jem  !"  was  what  he  replied. 

He  was  not  prepared,  poor  lad,  for  what  followed ; 
he  meant  no  harm ;  but  he  felt  dimly  that  he  did 
not  like  to  be  interfered  with  and  appealed  to  in  a 
manner  that  was  supposed  to  be  influential  Ac- 
cordingly his  "  Bother  Jem  "  was  accompanied  by 
a  hunching  up  of  the  shoulders  and  a  frown,  that 
meant  treason  in  Nora's  eyes. 

She  flamed  up  at  once.  "  Was  that  the  way  he 
spoke  of  their  dear  dear  brother,  who  was  like  no 
other  brother  in  the  whole  wide  world,  who  was 
always  thinking  of  them  and  of  their  good,  and  had 
never  said  so  much  as  an  unkind  word,  or  done  an 
unkind  thing,  to  any  one  of  them " 

"  What's  all  this  about?"  inquired  Davie,  staring. 

About  ?  With  floods  of  scalding  tears  she  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  left  him  to  gather  slowly  his 
scattered  wits  together,  the  while  he  wondered 
what  that  strange  sister  of  his  would  be  at. 

Wat  was  quicker  of  apprehension,  and  more 
resentful. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  Jem  alone,"  he  said. 
"  You  never  open  your  lips  unless  it's  to  say  some- 
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thing  about  Jem.  What  business  is  Jem  of  yours, 
I'd  just  like  to  know  1  He  was  no  more  yours  than 
all  of  ours  ;  and  now  you  take  and  appropriate  him 
as  if  he  was  your  property ;  it's — it's — it's  imperti- 
nent and  ridiculous,"  said  Wat ;  and  then  he  sud- 
denly slipped  out  another  expression,  with  which 
we  will  not  shock  our  readers.  That  word,  brought 
home  from  among  his  mates,  but  not  hitherto  made 
use  of,  was  the  first  real  sign  of  Jem's  absence. 

Other  symptoms,  some  of  them  of  the  minutest, 
but  all  significant,  followed.  Little  Jenny,  who 
had  crept  up  brother  Wat's  sleeve  by  her  infantile 
endearments,  declined  repeating  to  him  her  verse 
and  text,  unless  duly  supplied  with  barley  sugar 
drops.  With  the  packet  in  her  hand,  indeed,  she 
prattled  away  on  his  knee  as  merrily  as  she  had 
ever  done  on  Jem's,  treating  him  to  all  the  hymns 
she  had  already  gotten  by  heart — but  she  did  not 
offer  to  learn  new  ones.  It  was  easy  to  go  over 
again  those  she  knew,  but  to  add  to  her  store  re- 
quired exertion,  and  there  was  no  one  to  urge  the 
little  one  to  the  effort.  Jenny  needed  stimulus, 
Nora  restraint ;  neither  had  now  what  was  required. 

Nora  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  greater  depth 
of  character  than  any  other  member  of  the  Middle- 
mass  family.  But  hers  was  also  a  morbid  brooding 
nature,  inclined  to  prey  upon  itself,  to  cling  to  its 
own  standard,  and  to  misinterpret  and  misjudge 
others.  When  she  found  that  the  image  of  her 
beloved  brother,  the  fondly  cherished  idol  of  her 
heart,  was  not  to  all  around  the  same  that  it  was 
to  her,  her  secret  indignation  was  kindled.  She 
wondered  at  them,  and  despised  them.  She  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  a  time  might  come 
when  she  woidd  not  nightly  weep  his  loss,  and 
daily  dwell  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  words  and 
wishes  as  her  greatest  treasure.  His  name,  sud- 
denly pronounced  in  her  presence,  would  send  the 
blood  to  her  cheek.  Every  pursuit  which  they  had 
shared  was  thenceforward  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
every  scene  he  had  led  her  to  admire  was  sacred, 

How  her  heart  beat  when  letters  bearing  a 
foreign  postmark  appeared !  How  blinding  were 
the  drops  which  fell  over  the  mention  of  her  own 
name,  and  how  strange  it  seemed  to  hear  her  father 
and  mother  calmly  discuss  the  contents  of  the  pages 
upon  which  Jem's  hand  had  rested.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  them  sometimes.  She  did  not 
say  anything — that  they  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred— but  she  looked  unutterable  things. 

"What  a  queer  girl  that  is  !"  Middlemass  would 
observe  uneasily.  He  understood  pretty  well  what 
was  passing  within. 

He  did  not,  however,  see  what  took  place,  when, 
free  from  mortal  ken,  poor  Nora  struggled  with  her 
own  replies  to  those  kind  tender  sentences.  Oh,  what 
writhings  of  anguish  and  self-disgust  the  poor  child 
went  through,  as  her  unaccustomed  pen  laboured 
along  the  stiff  cumbersome  phrases  that  were  all 
she  had  to  offer !  She  hated  herself,  but  what 
could  she,  what  should  she  say  1     The  cry  of  her 


heart  could  find  no  expression.  She  drooped 
visibly. 

School,  however,  was  the  panacea  offered,  and, 
strangely  enough,  a  measure  of  success  attended  the 
venture.  Lessons  interested  Nora,  tasks  were  no 
tasks  to  her,  and  her  masters,  one  and  all,  were 
loud  in  their  praises.  Here,  at  last,  was  something 
to  communicate  to  Jem,  something  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  sent  across  the  broad  Pacific.  She 
put  forth  more  energy,  and  with  still  more  success. 
Study  became  everything,  she  lived  in  it,  caring 
for  little — we  might  almost  say,  for  nothing — else. 
It  was  true  that  there  still  remained  traces  of  the 
holy  influence  shed  over  her  young  life,  that  there 
were  times  when  new  impressions  were  made,  new 
resolutions  resorted  to ;  but,  with  no  one  to  whom 
these  could  be  confided,  with  none  to  cheer  and 
guide,  and  with,  alas  !  few  opportunities,  and  fewer 
still  inclinations  for  prayer,  Nora  led  but  a  poor 
semblance  of  a  Christian  life. 

With  one  and  all,  we  have  thus  seen,  time  had 
something  of  the  same  effect ;  each  began  to  show 
more  and  more  visibly  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  them  when  left  to  themselves ;  deprived  of 
all  contact  with  a  nobler,  more  refined  nature,  and 
higher  principles ;  and  how  they  fared  in  this  world 
and  fitted  themselves  for  that  to  come  will  pre- 
sently appear. 


WyxtrnQxt  anti  &zn. 

THERE  isna  a  hame,  unless  it  he  heaven, 
Nae  hame  was  there  e'er  like  oor  wee  butt  an'  ben, 
Where  love  lichts  the  e'e,  an'  faith  fin's  a  blessin', 
In  a'  that  befa's  us  at  threescore  an'  ten. 

Some  fifty  lang  years  ha'e  seen  us  housekeepin' ; 

Aft  warstlin'  wi'  fate,  and  wi'  little  to  spen', 
But  puirtith  sits  licht  on  the  honest  an'  carefu', 

An'  oor  aumry's  no  toom  e'en  at  threescore  an'  ten. 

Twa  sons  ha'e  lang  lain  in  the  cauld  clay  o'  Kirkland, 
While  ane's  fand  a  grave  far  awa'  yont  oor  ken, 

Oor  ae  bonnie  dochter  death  tore  frae  oor  bosom, 
An'  left  us  fu'  lanely  at  twascore  an'  ten. 

Yet  life's  but  a  day,  frae  the  dawn  to  the  darkenin', 
So  sunshine  and  shadows  maun  be  to  the  en' ; 

But  the  Lord's  been  aye  kin',  e'en  in  trials  the  sairest, 
An'  He  hasna  forsook  us  at  threescore  an'  ten. 

Ah,  it's  no  routh  o'  gear  that  can  mak'  auld  hearts  happy, 
Nor  walth  o'  guid  Men's,  though  wi'  baith  we  may  fen, 

For  it's  grace  an'  contentment  that  life's  bitters  sweeten, 
An'  cheer  us  when  dowie  at  threescore  an'  ten. 

In  the  gloamin'  o'  life  we've  haen  rest  frae  oor  sorrows, 

Unvexed  by  the  fears  a  dark  future  may  sen' ; 
Though  the  nicht's  drawin'  near,  hope  cleaves  its  grim 

shadows, 
An'  points  us  still  upwards  at  threescore  an'  ten. 

Death's  ca'  at  the  door  is  but  seldom  made  welcome, 
For  pairtin'  is  what  we  a'  seek  to  forfen' ; 

But  ower  lang  ha'e  we  waited  an'  watched  for  his  comin 
To  be  frayed  by  his  presence  at  threescore  an'  ten. 
Walter  Buchanan. 
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&  Ealft  fottfj  tfje  jfarm  Servants, 

No.  VIII.  Courtship  and  Marriage 
(corata?i«e<2). 
T)EAR  FRIENDS,  in  our  last  "Talk"  we  had 
■^  the  courtship  started,  and  not  only  started, 
but  fairly  and  fully  under  way,  progressing  all 
right ;  the  couple  equally  yoked,  their  union  sanc- 
tioned and  sealed  by  God  and  by  sound  sense.  And 
our  advice  was  that  you  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
cut  short  these  courting  days,  for  you  would  never 
have  happier  ones ;  and  that  you  often  made  sad 
mistakes  in  stopping  the  courting  and  marrying 
too  soon.  We  also  promised  to  have  a  special 
"  Talk  "  with  you  as  to  When  you  should  marry. 

Well,  according  to  promise,  here  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss and  decide  as  to  this  when : — 

Now,  then,  when  should  you  marry?  When 
things  are  all  ready  for  it.  But  when  is  that  1  Is 
it  not  now,  since  our  courtship  is  all  as  it  should 
be — since  we  know  that  we  suit  each  other  and 
love  each  other  so  well  1  Nay ;  not  necessarily. 
No  doubt  that  is  the  first  and  great  essential  of 
right  marriage ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  well-being  of  the  good  ship  that 
she  have  a  powerful  breeze  to  fill  her  sails ;  she 
must  also  have  a  cool,  calculating  head,  and  a  firm 
hand  at  the  helm.  If,  in  all  the  calm  majesty  of 
its  mighty  power,  the  train  is  to  move  into  the 
station  at  the  right  time,  there  must  not  only  be 
the  mighty  force  of  steam  to  propel  it  along, — there 
must  also  be  the  coolness  and  the  skill  and  the 
strength  to  keep  it  tightly  in  hand,  and  temper  and 
time  it.  Even  so,  if  you  are  not  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  your  married  life ;  if  you  are  not  to  dash 
recklessly  into  the  station  of  wedlock  out  of  all 
time  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief,  you  must,  in 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  prudence  and 
discretion,  keep  tightly  in  hand  and  temper  and 
time  that  mighty  power  of  love,  affection,  enthu- 
siasm, which  is  so  powerfully  propelling  you  towards 
marriage. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  regarding  the 
right  time  to  marry,  I  would  say  :  Don't  marry  till 
you  secure  a  decent  and  suitable,  a  commodious 
and  comfortable  house  to  dwell  in.  You  cannot 
make  a  happy  home  of  a  dark,  damp,  smoky,  sooty 
hovel  Hold  up  your  heads  and  your  hearts  and 
your  self-respect,  and  continue  your  courting,  rather 
than  crawl  into  such  a  hovel. 

When  talking  about  the  sleeping-places  provided 
for  the  unmarried  farm -servants  I  said  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  are  far  from  being  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  so  now,  when  talking  of  the  houses 
provided  on  the  farms  for  the  married  servants,  I 
say  that  these  also  are,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  far  from  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  quantity  is  deficient.  A  great  many  married 
farm -servants  cannot  get  houses  on  the  farms  at 
which  they  are  engaged.  Hence  they  must  have 
their  homes — or  rather,  I  should  say,  their  houses ; 


for  in  such  cases,  they  can  hardly  be  called  homes 
— in  towns  and  villages  miles  away  from  these 
farms.  So  it  is  only  once  a  week,  and,  in  many 
instances,  only  once  a  month — ay,  and  not  even 
so  often  in  some  cases — that  they  can  see  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours. 
Now  what  home  feeling,  what  home  influence,  what 
home  happiness,  can  there  be  when  the  husband 
and  father  and  head  of  the  house  is  thus  situated  1 
The  quality  also  is  deficient  A  great  many  of  the 
houses  that  are  provided  on  the  farms  are  not 
nearly  good  enough.  Their  accommodation  and 
convenience,  their  general  style  and  get-up,  are  not 
such  as  an  elevated  and  refined  family  can  comfort- 
ably and  decently  live  in.  While  this  is  the  state 
of  matters,  speaking  generally,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  there  are  notable  and  noble  exceptions.  There 
are  some  proprietors  who  have  their  estates  studded 
with  gems  of  cottages  which  make  one,  while  they 
look  at  them,  thank  God  and  think  what  happy 
homes  they  could  be  made. 

It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  lately,  in  the  news- 
papers, one  of  our  largest  proprietors  standing  up 
in  a  meeting  connected  with  farm-servants  and  de- 
claring that  he  was  making  the  sleeping  apartments 
and  the  cottages  on  his  farms  a  matter  of  earnest 
consideration,  and  was  determined  to  do  what  he 
could  to  have  these  all  right  on  that  portion  of 
God's  earth  committed  to  his  trust.  Praised  be 
God  for  such  proprietors  !  May  He  increase  them 
more  and  more. 

And  you,  farm-servant  men  and  women,  who  are 
married  and  who  wish  to  marry — you  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  hasten  and  help  on  this  improvement, 
by  giving  all  concerned  clearly  to  understand  that 
you  must  have  a  decent  house  to  live  in,  and  that, 
if  you  cannot  get  this  in  your  own  beloved  country, 
you  will  go  elsewhere  to  find  it. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  houses  and  homes,  I  must, 
however  briefly,  mention  what  I  have  long  felt  to 
be  a  sad  want — viz.  the  want  of  more  nice  two- 
horse  farms.  The  want  of  these  is,  in  many  ways, 
a  very  great  loss  to  our  farm -servants  and  to  our 
country  generally.  Such  farms  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  among  our  larger  ones,  so  that  an  indus- 
trious, well-doing,  saving  couple,  like  what  we  are 
supposing,  might  look  forward  to  entering  upon 
one  of  these  when  they  married,  or  about  mid-life, 
and  thus  have  a  permanent  home,  where  they  could 
rightly  bring  up  their  family,  and  spend  their  old 
age  in  comfortable  independence. 

But  I  must  take  care  and  not  wander  from  my 
subject,  which  is  when  you  ought  to  marry.  Well, 
then,  here  is  one  thing  to  fix  the  time — viz.  when 
you  have  got  a  well-aired,  well-lighted,  commodious 
house  which  you  can  make  a  nice,  tasteful,  tidy, 
comfortable,  happy  home  of. 

Further,  I  would  say  :  Don't  marry  till  you 
have,  between  you,  saved  sufficient  money  to  fill  and 
furnish  your  house,  and  to  give  you  a  full  and  free 
start  in  your  wedded  life. 
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But  how  much  is  that,  and  when  should  we 
have  it  ? 

Well,  I  have  very  carefully  considered  and  calcu- 
lated in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  you  this  ques- 
tion. Here  is  how  %the  matter  stands,  or  ought  to 
stand  You,  young  man,  should  have  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  a  futt  supply  of  clothes.  At  the  present 
rate  of  wages  you  might  have  more  at  that  age 
than  a  full  supply  of  clothes ;  but  I  wish  to  keep 
fairly  within  what  I  know  you  are  perfectly  able 
to  do.  At  eighteen,  then,  you  have  an  abundant 
stock  of  clothing,  and  are  prepared  to  begin  to  save 
money.  Now,  how  much  can  you  save  a  year  ?  I 
have  carefully  counted  the  cost  up  from  the  boots 
to  the  bonnet,  have  made  ample  allowance  for 
pocket-money  and  for  missionary  and  charitable 
purposes,  have  even  gone  the  length  of  £1  sterling 
for  tobacco — although  I  feel  that  this  is  a  pound 
of  precious  money  uselessly  blown  into  the  air.  I 
have  also  set  aside  £2  to  be  paid  yearly  for  insur- 
ing you  £100  to  be  paid  to  you  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  or  to  your  wife  and  family  if  you  should  die 
before  that  age.  Now,  what  does  all  this  come  to? 
It  comes  to  £12  a  year.  Well,  what  have  you 
over  to  put  in  the  Bank?  You  have  other  £12. 
I  am  supposing  your  wages  to  amount  to  £24  a 
year.  A  good  servant  (and  you  ought  to  be  a  good 
servant)  will  get  about  £24  a  year. 

In  my  young  days  £6  or  £7  was  the  average 
wages  for  a  half-year.  With  the  exception  of  the 
boots,  the  other  clothing  was  as  dear  then  as  now, 
and  /  know  that  a  careful,  thrifty,  good  servant, 
could  save  a  good  deal  a  year  even  then. 

Now,  then,  here  is  another  point  fixed.  You 
can,  beginning  at  eighteen,  lay  by  £12  a  year. 
Well,  suppose  you  go  on  saving  at  this  rate  for 
ten  years,  you  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  have 
(counting  in  the  interest)  in  the  bank  £130  or 
thereabout. 

And  you,  young  woman,  can  and  ought  to  do 
your  part  in  this  saving.  By  the  time  you  are 
twenty-two  you  could,  at  your  present  rate  of 
wages,  have  laid  by  £30  or  so. 

Now,  then,  I  can  answer  your  question.  Here 
is  the  whole  matter  upon  black  and  white.  Young 
man,  you  are  twenty-eight,  and  have  in  the  bank 
£130.  Young  woman,  you  are  twenty-two,  and 
have  in  the  bank  £30.  Thus  you  have  between 
you  the  cosy,  comfortable  sum  of  £160 ;  and,  over 
and  above  this,  you  can  count  on  your  £l00  of  in- 
surance. Well,  then,  if  you  have  got  a  right  house 
secured,  marry  when  you  like.  Your  love  and  fit- 
ness for  each  other  have  been  well  proved,  and 
found  to  be  all  right.  You  have  prudently  con- 
sidered and  provided  the  ways  and  means.  You 
have  over  all  the  approbation  of  your  God.  Surely, 
then,  marry  when  you  like.  You  have  every  rea- 
son to  look  forward  to  an  independent,  comfort- 
able, happy  married  life. 

Such  is  the  right  time  and  the  right  way  to 
marry.      Now,  my  dear  friends,  is  this,  usually, 


your  time  and  way  of  marrying  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  It  is  not.  It  is  by  far  too  common  with  you 
to  let  blind  affection  and  impulse  drive  you  into 
marriage  out  of  all  time  and  out  of  all  reason. 
You  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  You 
foolishly  and  thoughtlessly  marry  too  young,  with 
no  decent  home  secured,  and  with  no  money  saved 
to  set  up  house  with.  And,  marrying  thus,  your 
whole  wedded  life  is  a  hard,  heartless,  hopeless 
struggle  with  poverty.  "  Marry  for  love  and  work 
for  siller,"  you  fancied.  "  We  love  each  other  so 
well  that  our  wedded  life  must  be  bright  and 
blessed  in  spite  of  any  or  all  earthly  hardships  and 
struggles,"  so  you  imagined.  Ah,  but  the  stern 
realities  of  the  empty  house  and  the  empty  purse, 
and  the  children  crying  for  food  and  clothes  and 
education,  and  the  merchant  craving  for  payment 
of  his  accounts,  make  sad  havoc  of  these  fine,  fan- 
ciful, sentimental  dreams  and  visions.  Well  then, 
dear  friends,  don't  dream  dreams  and  see  visions, 
but  wake  up  and  look  these  stern  realities  fully  in 
the  face ;  count  upon  them ;  wisely  and  thought- 
fully provide  for  them,  before  they  come  upon  you 
and  crush  you. 

Then,  again,  in  the  precious  days  of  youth,  when 
God  is  giving  you  health,  strength,  and  spirit  to 
work  and  win  good  wages,  it  is  not  usual  with  you 
to  lay  by  money  to  make  your  married  life  and 
your  old  age  independent  and  comfortable. 

In  too  many  instances  you  are  careless  and 
thriftless,  and  sinfully  throw  away  and  waste 
these  good  wages.  You  are  thriftless  with  your 
clothes.  You  don't  get  them  timeously  and 
thoroughly  mended.  You  carelessly  fling  them 
aside  when  wet,  and  so  let  them  rot.  You  don't 
take  care  to  keep  them  well  and  make  them  last ; 
and  thus  you  go  through  and  destroy  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  require.  You  foolishly  and  use- 
lessly throw  away  and  waste  your  hard-earned 
money.  How  much  precious  money  do  you  waste 
on  foolish  bargains,  such  as  buying,  selling,  and 
exchanging  watches ;  on  bottles  of  whisky ;  on 
fanciful  harness  and  ornaments  for  your  master's 
horses ;  at  feeing  markets  and  term  times ;  and 
such  like  ways  ?  And  what  is  the  consequence  of 
this  foolish  and  sinful  waste  ?  It  is  this :  On  your 
marriage  day  you  have  nothing  to  start  the  married 
life  with.  When  sickness  comes,  you  have  nothing 
provided  for  it.  If  you  die,  your  poor  wife  has 
hardly  enough  to  bury  you ;  and,  ere  the  grass 
is  green  on  your  grave,  she  is  begging  for  herself 
and  children  at  the  feet  of  the  Parochial  Board. 
And  if  you  and  she  live  to  old  age,  as  soon  as  you 
are  unable  to  work,  you  are  in  want;  you  have 
nothing  to  live  on,  and  your  old  age  is  darkened, 
degraded,  disgraced  by  pauperism,  by  cringing  and 
craving  for  the  wretched  pittance  doled  out  by  the 
Poor  Inspector.  There  was  no  Poor  Law  nor 
Parochial  Board  in  my  farm-servant  days.  And  I, 
for  one,  think  it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  law 
should  ever  have  been  made.      I  believe  it  has 
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done  a  vast  deal  to  degrade  our  peasantry,  to  break 
down  and  banish  from  amongst  them  the  noble 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance  that  used  to  be  their  glory.  God's  own 
poor — those  who  are  poor  from  no  fault  of  theirs 
— were  and  would  be  better  off  without  this  law. 
They  were  and  would  be  more  satisfactorily  sup- 
plied in  God's  own  way — viz.  from  the  love  and 
charity  which  He  hath  put  into  the  hearts  of  His 
own  rich  and  well-to-do.  The  devil's  poor — those 
who  are  poor  from  their  own  carelessness  and  thrift- 
lessness  and  sin — would  not  be  so  well  off  without 
this  law.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  them 
comfortable  and  to  encourage  them  in  their  sin. 

My  dear  friends,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some 
of  you  are  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  faces  and 
say  that  you  don't  care  and  don't  need  to  save 
money,  because  you  have  this  Parochial  Board  to 
look  forward  to  and  depend  upon !  Surely  this 
cannot  be  true  of  many  of  you.  If  it  is,  then  fare- 
well to  the  glory  and  name  and  boast  of  our  high- 
spirited,  independent,  self-reliant  Scottish  peasantry. 
But  I  will  not  believe  that  such  a  mean  debasing 
spirit  has  got  anything  like  a  general  possession  of 
you.  I  will  believe  that  you  still  value  what  our 
poet  calls  "the  glorious  privilege  of  being  inde- 
pendent ;"  that  it  is  your  fixed  determination,  God 
helping  you,  that  neither  you  nor  yours  shall  ever 
have  to  cringe  and  crave  at  the  feet  of  any 
Parochial  Board ;  that,  God  helping  you,  you  will 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and 
owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another. 
An  Old  Farm-Servant. 

©f  SLtfe, 

VI.  Of  a  Trying  Means  op  Grace. 

A  BE  you  content  to  go  through  something  you 
•"-  will  not  like,  if  it  is  to  do  you  good?  Because 
if  you  are,  I  can  show  you  how. 

Will  you  faithfully  try  a  Means  of  Grace  which 
I  will  suggest  to  you,  though  it  is  not  pleasant  in 
the  use  1 

Bather  let  us  put  the  case  this  way  :  for  trouble 
is  not  for  us  to  seek,  but  for  God  to  send. 

There  is  a  certain  painful  experience,  which 
comes  to  some  people  many  times  and  sometimes 
stays  with  them  long :  and  which  when  it  comes 
irks  us  and  humbles  us  so  that  we  try  to  get  away 
from  it.  Now  would  it  not  be  better  to  humbly 
take  it  when  God  sends  it :  to  sadly  welcome  it 
when  we  recognise  its  returning  (for  it  will  come 
whether  we  welcome  it  or  not) :  and  to  try  to  get 
good  out  of  it  1  This  is  the  thing  I  mean  to  say. 
For,  in  sober  truth,  it  is  rather  an  awful  thing  to 
say  that  we  wish  to  get  nearer  to  Christ,  "  even 
though  it  be  a  cross  "  that  lifts  us  nearer.  It  is 
better  and  safer  to  say,  If  the  cross  comes,  When 
the  cross  comes,  grant  it  bring  me  nearer  to  Thee, 
my  Saviour. 

In   things   which   concern  our   health,    or  our 


worldly  condition,  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  brace 
ourselves  up  to  make  an  effort ;  to  go  through 
sharp  pain  lasting  for  more  than  one  moment  or 
two  that  we  may  arrive  at  abiding  ease  on  the 
other  side.  "  Yes,  I'll  have  it  out,"  you  have  said 
when  you  were  a  very  little  fellow  concerning  the 
tooth  which  could  never  cease  to  ache.  And  when 
you  came  to  man's  or  woman's  estate,  you  know 
what  it  is  to  have  gone  thoroughly  into  a  disagree- 
able piece  of  business  from  which  you  shrank 
nervously,  knowing  that  thus  only  could  matters 
be  set  on  a  healthy  footing.  You  "  had  it  out,"  in 
quite  a  different  sense  from  the  little  boy's,  with  a 
friend  when  some  stupid  misunderstanding  arose 
between  you.  And  if  you  were  both  worthy  folk, 
the  thunder-storm  cleared  the  air,  and  all  was 
serene  again. 

You  and  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
Means  of  Grace.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  what 
it  was  that  led  me  to  think  of  this  particular  one, 
and  to  intercalate  some  notice  of  it  here.  Some- 
thing came  which  made  me  think  of  it :  that  is 
quite  enough.  And  the  subject  is  one  very  proper 
to  be  thought  of  by  Christian  folk  at  any  time ; 
and  helpful  to  you  and  me. 

You  remember  the  odd  phrase  of  devout  French 
people  long  ago.  They  talked  of  going  into  retire- 
ment, or  of  attending  many  church -services,  or  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  discipline  of  any  kind,  to 
make  their  soul.  The  phrase  is  odd  in  our  ears, 
because  it  is  unfamiliar :  but  those  who  used  it 
would  no  doubt  have  thought  it  as  odd  to  talk  of 
preaching  all  day,  or  to  use  other  expressions  well 
understood  by  us.  It  meant,  of  course,  to  take 
themselves  earnestly  in  hand,  spiritually :  to  give 
more  than  ordinary  thought  and  pains  to  their 
spiritual  condition,  to  the  deepening  of  their 
spiritual  life.  It  was  to  take  up  one  failing, — the 
"besetting  sin," — and  to  try  to  subdue  it.  To 
take  up  one  attainment, — this  or  that  grace  or 
virtue, — and  to  try  to  grow  in  it :  to  work  upon 
that.  Surely  this  would  be  a  good  thing,  now  and 
then.  St.  Paul  knew  what  it  means  :  "  This  one 
thing  I  do."  It  concentrates  energy.  It  may 
eventuate  in  a  permanent  step  in  progress. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  saying  that  just  at 
present  one  feels  deeply  that  Christian  folk  might 
do  well  to  aim  specially  at  Penitence  and  Humility. 
We  need,  every  now  and  then,  to  see  to  the  founda- 
tions. And  here  is  the  very  foundation-grace  of  the 
Christian  character.  Self-satisfaction  will  not  do  : 
"God  resisteth  the  proud."  You  have  read,  in 
ultra-polished  lines,  what  claims  to  be  The  Univer- 
sal Prayer.  But  the  right  universal  prayer,  suit- 
ing everybody  and  saying  everything,  is  not  Mr. 
Pope's.  It  is  by  a  certain  nameless  Publican.  It 
is  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 

There  are  Means  of  Grace,  there  are  spiritual 
exertions  and  exercises  (as  good  men  used  to  call 
them),  which  are  not  only  spiritually  helpful :  they 
are  pleasant  in  the  use.     They  make  you  better  : 
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and  they  make  you  happy  while  using  them.  The 
Communion  season  (as  the  name  Eucharist  reminds 
us)  is  mainly  one  of  thankful  joy.  And  indeed,  as 
for  all  hearty  worship,  helped  by  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
it  is  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles.  And  there 
is  a  certain  promise,  sometimes  forgotten,  /  will 
make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer.  But  as 
tor  the  discipline  which  will  indeed  make  us  humble 
and  penitent,  it  is  not  so.  Here  is  a  spiritual  exer- 
cise which  is  salutary,  but  not  pleasant.  If  in  any 
real  way  we  aim  at  sorrow  for  sin,  at  penitence,  it 
must  be  a  painful  experience.  For  it  means  that 
we  look  back,  and  see,  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
many  very  foolish  and  very  evil  things  that  we 
have  ourselves  done.  There  is  no  reality  in  all  the 
confessions  we  make,  and  all  the  penitence  we  pro- 
fess, unless  this  be  done.  And  it  is  very  painful : 
very  humbling.  There  is  nothing  so  taking  down : 
no  misfortune  nor  disappointment  nor  proof  how 
little  other  people  think  of  us  is  the  least  like  being 
constrained  to  think  very  badly  of  ourselves.  After 
long  time  there  are  those  who  blush  yet  at  the  re- 
membrance of  youthful  and  even  of  childish  follies 
and  misdoings.  Aye,  after  thirty  years,  you  tingle 
all  over,  with  shame  and  self-reproach,  thinking  of 
things  you  have  said  and  done  :  which  you  cannot 
forget,  though  you  would  give  a  great  deal  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  it  is  morbid :  but  times  come  to  some, 
very  sorrowful  times,  when  all  past  life  seems  to 
have  been  failure,  folly,  sin :  when  with  a  bitter 
vividness,  that  humbles  in  the  very  dust,  the  un- 
utterable foolishness  and  badness  of  many  indi- 
vidual doings  and  of  whole  tracts  of  time,  rise  up 
and  will  be  looked  at  and  reckoned  with :  a  terrible 
premonition  of  a  judgment  day.  I  said,  perhaps  it 
is  morbid :  but  David,  King  and  Psalmist,  knew 
the  experience,  as  he  knew  most  of  our  experiences. 
He  tells  us  that  days  came  to  him  in  which,  look 
where  he  might,  there  was  one  wretched  sight  that 
would  not  go  :  "  My  sin  is  ever  before  me."  Now 
what  I  am  set  on  pressing  on  every  one  who  may 
ever  read  these  lines,  is  this  :  When  that  distress- 
ing experience  comes,  let  us  try  to  turn  it  to  spirit- 
ual advantage.  Let  us  try  to  get  good  out  of  it. 
We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  trying  to 
escape  from  it :  to  look  another  way.  We  did  not 
succeed  even  in  that :  so  we  had  the  pain  without 
the  discipline.  What  we  should  try  for  is  that 
whenever  the  rod  falls  on  us,  we  should  learn  from 
it :  that  we  should  never  suffer  pain  without  trying 
hard  to  be  the  better  for  it.  If  we  try  hard,  help 
will  come.  You  have  been  thinking  well  of  your- 
self, and  your  doings  :  when  all  of  a  sudden  your 
little  scaffolding  of  poor  sticks  breaks  under  you, 
and  you  see  (perhaps  for  days  together),  with  a 
dismal  clearness,  what  a  sorry  thing  you  have  made 
of  it  all :  what  miserable  mistakes  you  have  blun- 
dered into :  what  inexpressible  follies :  worse  things 
than  follies,  which  bow  you  down :  and  (in  brief) 
what  a  poor  creature  you  are.  Some  robustious 
folk  would  say  all  this  is  overdone :   is  morbid. 


Let  me  just  ask  such,  ask  anybody,  Did  you  ever 
see  yourself  worse  than  you  are  accustomed  habitu- 
ally to  call  yourself  in  your  confessions  and  prayers? 
Did  you  mean  what  you  said  to  God  in  your  con- 
fessions and  prayers :  or  did  you  merely  use  conven- 
tional language  because  you  thought  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  say  1  If  you  want  to  be  helped  to 
understand  and  to  really  mean  what  you  are  wont 
to  say  in  your  prayers  about  yourself,  I  say  to  you, 
Welcome  this  fresh  and  startling  view  of  things  : 
turn  to  spiritual  account  this  painful  exercise  which 
your  soul  is  passing  through.  Do  not  take  the 
heavy  stripe  and  be  none  the  better  for  it.  You 
will  bear  all  this  in  quite  a  different  spirit  than 
you  have  possibly  known  till  now,  if  you  resolve 
that  it  shall  serve :  it  shall  teach  you  what  you 
tend  to  forget :  it  shall  leave  you  spiritually  bet- 
tered :  it  shall  be  a  humbling,  trying,  painful  yet 
searching  and  effective  Means  of  Grace. 

We  cannot  exactly  go  and  make  up  our  mind 
that  we  shall  be  humbled  and  penitent :  after  the 
fashion  of  him  whose  not  quite  serious  counsel  was 
"  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  "  in  certain  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  more  just  now.  We  can- 
not just  make  up  our  mind  that  we  shall  be  hum- 
bled and  penitent  because  we  think  it  would  be 
good  for  us  if  we  were.  We  must  see  Reason  Why. 
And  there  is  uncommonly  strong  Reason  Why. 
And  it  is  in  these  sorrowful  seasons  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  that  we  discern  it.  It  is  only 
the  truth  we  see  :  nothing  more  nor  worse  :  when 
we  think  of  ourselves  most  unfavourably. 

Yes  :  though  we  cannot  just  make  up  our  mind 
that  we  shall  be  humble  and  penitent,  and  then 
find  ourselves  so  :  we  can  put  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  that  wholesome  discipline  which  shall  effectually 
make  us  so.  We  can  try  our  hardest  to  profit  by 
the  sore  discipline  which  would  make  us  so,  when 
it  comes.  And  it  will  come  not  unfrequently. 
Sometimes  it  will  abide  long.  While  we  stay 
under  the  cloud,  we  shall  remember  Who  sent  it : 
we  shall  be  docile  children,  content  to  learn  what 
is  excellent  to  know  though  we  must  learn  it  with 
a  heavy  heart.  It  was  a  very  wise  and  (in  the 
main)  good  man  who  said,  "  I  will  be  sorry  for  my 
sin."  He  knew  how  to  set  about  being  sorry.  So 
do  we  :  looking  back,  and  looking  in,  we  shall  dis- 
cern terribly  sufficient  reason.  The  really  morbid 
condition  of  matters  is,  When  we  are  extremely 
pleased  with  ourselves.  No  poor  creature,  crying 
to  God  for  mercy,  even  in  unbefitting  place  and  time 
(as  some  have  had  to  do),  was  so  far  away  from 
the  healthful  discernment  of  Facts,  as  the  lady  of 
extremely  elevated  rank  seventy  years  since,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  a  preacher  who  ventured  to 
declare  that  even  the  most  exalted  had  hearts  need- 
ing to  be  changed  by  God's  grace,  "  Just  as  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  Rabble."  Poor  Duchess  !  let 
us  hope  she  learned  other  things.  "  Thou  hast 
told  us  that  there  is  a  godly  and  helpful  sorrow : 
Deny  us  not  when  we  beg  that  sorrow  from  Thee." 
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Even  such  was  the  petition  prepared  for  his  own 
use  and  that  of  his  friends,  two  centuries  ago,  by  a 
good  man  who  was  so  simply  devout,  and  who  so 
abhorred  politic  doings  even  to  reach  a  good  end, 
that  one  trembles  to  think  what  a  very  small 
person  he  would  have  proved  in  certain  spheres  of 
what  is  now  termed  Ecclesiastical  Life.  But  then 
he  would  probably  have  said  that  in  such  spheres 
he  coidd  discern  no  rife  at  all. 

Bishop  Butler  says  that  "  it  is  as  easy  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body."  And  he 
goes  on  to  add  what  comes  to  this  :  that  as  we  do 
not  find  it  pleasant  to  look  into  ourselves  or  back 
upon  our  life,  we  look  another  way.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  great  man  was  right  in  that  first  state- 
ment. Indeed  I  am  sure  he  was  wrong.  But  in 
saying  a  thing  like  that,  he  had  come  away  from 
the  range  ot  thought  where  his  great  strength  lay, 
and  had  come  into  a  region  in  which  men  far  less 
weighty  but  who  could  look  into  their  fellow- 
creatures  with  a  more  sympathetic  eye, — men  with 
a  tenth  part  of  the  head  but  with  ten  times  the 
heart, — coidd  beat  Bishop  Butler  out  of  the  field 
utterly.  But  the  Bishop  is  right  beyond  question 
when  he  proceeds,  "  For  who  would  choose  to  be 
put  out  of  humour  with  himself1?  No  one  surely, 
if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  better  pleased  with  himself  for  the 
future."  It  is  not  for  the  present  pain,  which 
many  know  to  be  very  real,  that  one  would  experi- 
ence this  sorrow  in  the  remembrance  of  past  wander- 
ings ;  but  for  the  good  we  shall  get  of  it.  Here, 
as  with  most  of  the  painful  discipline  which  comes 
to  us,  we  hold  by  the  Nevertheless  afterward. 
And,  thinking  of  that,  we  shall  give  a  lowly  wel- 
come to  this  trying  Means  of  Grace  when  it  comes, 
when  it  stays.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
soul-lightening  Prayer,  from  soul-uplifting  Praise. 
There  is  no  glow  of  heart  :  no  elation  of  look  or 
step  :  and  it  cannot  be  done  in  company,  — it  is  a 
lonely  thing.  For  that  matter,  all  searching  mental 
discipline,  all  hard  intellectual  work,  is  very  lonely. 
But  here  is  the  most  humbling  of  all  possible  ex- 
periences. It  is  needful :  all  needful.  Wherefore 
we  shall  bow  our  head,  and  go  under  the  dark 
wave  as  when  we  were  little  folk :  hoping  to  come 
out  the  better  for  it  on  the  other  side. 

No  doubt,  for  this  life,  and  this  life's  success,  a 
favourable  opinion  of  one's  self,  the  good  conceit  of 
homely  Scotch  phrase,  is  helpful  as  well  as  pleasant. 
It  does  not  do  to  be  brought  down  too  thoroughly 
into  the  dust.  That  would  take  the  spring  and 
energy  and  hopefulness  out  of  us,  and  make  us 
break  down  beaten.  But  the  risk  is  extremely 
small,  for  folk  in  normal  health  of  body  and  mind, 
of  being  too  humble.  The  risk  is  all  the  other  way. 
And  the  true  humbleness  that  comes  of  the  sad  in- 
sight concerning  which  we  have  thought  at  this 
time,  will  take  us  in  deep  earnestness  to  the  Blessed 
Redeemer  :  to  be  Forgiven  for  His  great  sacrifice, 
to  be  Changed  by  His  gracious  Spirit. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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VI. — The  Temple  Area 

By  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  D.D.,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh. 

THE  most  remarkable  feature  of  modern  as  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  is  the  enclosed  plateau 
known  as  the  Haram  es  Scheriff,  on  which  stands 
the  Kubbet  es  Sakhrab,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  built 
by  Abd-el-Melek,  in  691  A.D.,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  specially  sacred  localities  in  Palestine  which 
can  be  identified  with  absolute  certainty.  Bethle- 
hem and  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem  stand  where 
they  did  of  old;  but  there  is  no  special  spot  of 
which  we  can  say, — "  Here  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  born ;  here  He  lived  for  thirty  years  ; 
here  He  was  crucified ;  here  He  rose  again."  But 
we  know  without  any  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
within  a  few  yards,  where  stood  the  Temples  of 
Solomon  and  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  buildings  on  it  have  changed, 
but  the  plateau  itself  is  much  what  it  was  in  Solo- 
mon's days.  There  is  no  known  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  more  sacred  and  interesting.  In  these 
papers  upon  Palestine  it  well  deserves  a  place  by 
itself. 

We  must  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Olivet ; 
and  here  I  simply  transcribe  from  my  note-book. 
We  follow  the  steep  winding  path  which  leads 
down  to  the  Kedron,  with  Gethsemane  on  our 
left,  and  the  road  to  Bethany  winding  along  the 
hill -face  to  the  right.  The  path  up  the  gray 
slope  of  Olivet  is  steep,  and  your  feet  stumble 
on  those  slippery  limestone  ledges  which  so  often 
bore  the  footsteps  of  Christ  :  it  was  probably 
the  last  road  which  He  travelled  on  earth. 
The  way  lies  through  cornfields ;  the  leaves  of 
the  pomegranate  shelter  you  from  the  hot  sun. 
Fifteen  minutes  bring  you  to  the  summit.  It 
is  a  cloudy  morning,  rare  in  these  parts,  and  the 
wall  of  the  Moab  hills  is  curtained  in  mist ;  but 
the  gray  city  lies  before  you  like  a  map,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth — so  close,  so  clear,  that  you 
can  trace  the  entire  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  see  the 
veiled  figures  of  its  citizens  as  they  wander  among 
the  tombs,  and  the  Mussulmans  lounging  in  the 
Temple  area;  and  catch,  like  a  soft  murmur,  the 
hum  of  its  popidation.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock 
and  the  Tower  of  Hippicus  make  nearly  a  straight 
line  with  your  eye.  You  are  looking  due  west, 
and  you  see  the  upward  slope  of  the  city  in  that 
direction.  Its  walls  are  too  large  for  it ;  it  is  like 
a  sick  man  who  has  shrunk  away  from  his  clothes. 
There  are  vacant  spaces  here  and  there,  while  round 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
northern  and  southern  walls,  there  are  large  spots 
of  green  unoccupied  ground.  The  square,  flat 
houses  are  reared  up  the  gentle  ascent,  and  with 
their  small  slits  of  windows  seem  looking  at  you 
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with  innumerable  eyes.  The  city  rises  by  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  wall.  Right 
beneath  you  is  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kedron. 
High  above  that  ravine,  and  exactly  parallel  with 
it  (but  much  lower  than  where  you  sit),  stretches 
the  east  wall,  running  almost  due  north  and  south. 
It  is  the  only  straight  line  of  wall  within  your  eye, 
and  is  broken  only  by  its  towers,  and  by  the  golden 
gate  and  St.  Stephen's.  The  southern  half  of  that 
wall  encloses  what  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  city.  It  is  the  large,  open,  rectangular 
space  called  the  Haram  es  Scheriff.  It  is  quite 
close  to  you  across  the  gorge,  and  is  above  thirty 
acres  in  extent.  Near  the  centre  of  this  plateau 
is  a  raised  platform  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  rest 
of  the  area  :  it  is  nearly  a  square  of  540  feet  to  the 
side.  Somewhere  on  that  raised  platform  stood 
the  Temple  "  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  "  (Ezek. 
xliii.  12).  On  each  side,  as  you  look,  are  singular 
gateways,  consisting  of  a  flight  of  steps  surmounted 
by  five  arches  looking  like  the  fragments  of  an 
aqueduct.  The  whole  enclosure  is  sacred :  this 
platform  is  the  Holy  place ;  these  gateways  are  the 
entrance  to  the  Holiest  of  all,  the  Great  Mosque. 
It  is  octagon  in  shape,  each  side  consisting  of  six 
long  arches  in  the  wall,  the  lower  half  white 
marble,  the  upper  blue  Mosaic, — the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  noble  dome  of  fine  proportions,  and 
glittering  in  the  sun.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
enclosure  is  another  and  smaller  building,  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa.  The  space  not  covered  with 
these  buildings  is  in  green  grass,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  olives,  and  there  are  five  stately 
cypresses.  The  south  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  the 
south  wall  of  the  city.  You  thus  see  that  this 
beautiful  enclosure,  which  is  the  ancient  Moriah,  is 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  city,  and  has  the  ravine 
of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kedron  yawning  beneath 
it.  At  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  city 
wall,  and  within  it,  is  the  Armenian  Convent  of 
white  stone,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome ;  while  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  the 
Mosque  of  Nebi  David,  with  its  minaret  and  sur- 
rounding buildings,  forming  a  tiny  city  by  itself — 
the  city  of  David,  in  or  near  which  the  great  king 
is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  buried.  Close 
by  is  the  Christian  burying-ground.  This  is  the 
highest  point  of  modern  Jerusalem.  From  this 
point  the  ground  slopes  steeply  in  a  south-east 
direction  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and 
the  ridge  of  Aceldama,  which  is  just  seen  trending 
downwards  to  the  same  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  sides  of  the  slope  are  irregularly  terraced, 
covered  with  cornfields,  and  clothed  with  olives. 
Following  the  western  wall,  about  half-way  on  are 
the  two  brown  towers  of  Hippicus,  with  the 
i  cent  flag  drooping  listlessly  against  the  flag- 
staff Close  beside  them  is  the  modem  English 
Church.  To  the  north-east  of  Hippicus  we  see  the 
elegant  facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 


with  its  gray  dome.  Along  the  northern  wall 
there  are  no  remarkable  buildings.  We  can  count 
ten  or  eleven  minarets,  and  but  six  palm  trees, 
within  the  city.  Turning  for  a  moment  from 
Jerusalem,  the  most  striking  and  impressive  of 
all  views  from  Olivet  is  that  to  the  eastward.  A 
wild  region  of  white  barren  limestone  ridges  shelves 
away  from  your  feet,  with  only  four  or  five  patches 
of  green  to  break  the  dreary  monotony.  The  ridges 
look  like  the  billows  of  a  troubled  sea  stiffened 
into  stone.  Right  below  us,  and  beyond  this 
barren  region,  is  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  whose  course  can  be  traced  for  several 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea,  by 
the  dark  stripe  of  verdure.  From  the  head  of 
the  Dead  Sea  you  can  trace  for  twenty  miles  the 
eastern  shore,  from  which,  rises  up  abruptly  the 
long  and  massive  line  of  the  Moab  hills;  the 
summit  of  this  high  ridge,  towering  far  above  the 
Judsean  hills,  is  a  straight  regular  line,  with  but 
one  visible  depression  away  to  the  north.  It 
stretches  in  its  massive  magnificence  northward 
and  southward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  That 
grand  mountain-wall  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  sublime 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  Palestine,  at  one  time 
appearing  quite  close ;  at  another,  far  away.  As  I 
now  look  upon  it,  it  presents  every  variety  of  light 
and  colour.  Away  to  the  north,  night  has  already 
descended,  and  veiled  it  in  a  dull  gloom,  through 
which  you  can  just  trace  its  massive  outline. 
Opposite  us  part  is  veiled  in  shadow,  part  bathed 
in  the  rich  sunlight,  revealing  deep  chasms  up  its 
purple  sides ;  while  far  away  southward  it  melts 
away  into  a  haze  of  fading  blue. 

Since  these  notes  were  written  a  great  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Through  English  pluck  and  perseverance,  and  in 
the  face  of  many  hardships,  dangers,  and  difficulties, 
ancient  Jerusalem  has  been  so  far  unearthed  and  laid 
bare  to  the  mind's  eye.  Let  us  sit  for  a  while  longer 
here  on  Olivet,  and  try  to  realise  (but  not  in  this 
paper)  what  that  Temple  area  really  was  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  and  in  those  of  Christ.  During  all  that 
long  period  the  earth  had  probably  no  more  mag- 
nificent spectacle  to  show.  Look  well  at  it.  It 
is  well  worth  looking  at.  He  who  has  seen  it  will 
never  forget  it.  There  is  no  bit  of  ground  of  equal 
size  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  ball  to  equal  it  in 
its  intensity,  and  permanence,  and  variety  of  inter- 
est for  the  children  of  men.  No  one  spot  of  earth 
has  borne  such  buildings,  has  had  such  a  history, 
has  drunk  so  much  human  blood. 

Dunblane. — Our  Illustration,  the  gift  of  A.  D. 
Reid,  Esq.,  represents  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Dunblane,  on  the  Allan  Water,  Perthshire.  The 
saintly  Leighton  was  Bishop  here  for  eight  years, 
from  1661.  The  tower  is  the  oldest  part;  the 
nave,  now  roofless,  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  choir,  built  a  little 
later  than  the  nave,  is  the  present  Parish  Church. 
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ftfje  Efjorogoob  Tamils. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of 
"Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  VI. 

ONE  very  cold  but  calm  and  clear  winter  night, 
a  lame  man  was  seen  to  hurry  along  the  Strand 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  man 
was  clothed  in  a  thick  greatcoat,  and  wore  a  shawl 
round  his  neck,  which  muffled  him  up  to  the  very 
eyes.  Indeed,  the  said  shawl  would  have  gone 
quite  over  his  eyes  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fine 
Roman  nose,  which  stuck  out  over  it,  and  held  it 
firmly  down. 

The  man's  lameness  was  only  a  limp.  It  did 
not  prevent  him  from  walking  very  fast  indeed. 
He  was  evidently  bent  on  business  ;  nevertheless, 
the  business  was  not  so  pressing  but  that  he  could 
stop  now  and  then  to  look  at  anything  that  inter- 
ested him  in  the  crowded  streets. 

And  how  crowded  they  were — and  cheerful  too ; 
for  it  was  Christmas-tide,  and  people  seemed  to  be 
more  excited  and  hearty  than  usual.  The  shops 
were  resplendent — filled  to  overflowing  with  every- 
thing that  could  tempt  man  to  spend  money,  and 
blazing  with  gas-light,  so  that  the  streets  seemed 
even  brighter  than  at  noon.  The  poulterers'  shops, 
in  particular,  were  so  stuffed,  that  rows  of  fat  geese 
and  ducks,  apparently  finding  the  crush  too  much 
for  them  inside,  seemed  to  have  come  outside  the 
shops  and  hung  themselves  up  round  the  doors  and 
windows ! 

The  lame  man  did  not  linger  long,  however,  but 
hurried  onwards  until  he  reached  that  quarter  of 
the  city  near  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  very 
poor  and  wretched  people  lived  upon  wondrously 
little  of  that  gold  which  lay  in  such  huge  quantities 
so  near  them. 

In  the  back  slums  of  this  region  there  were  no 
bright  gas-lights.  The  shops  were  ill-lighted  and 
miserable,  bike  the  population,  except  a  few  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  where  rough  men  and  ragged 
women  and  even  children  went  to  poison  them- 
selves in  gin-palaces. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  of  these  streets 
the  lame  man  found  an  open  door  and  entered,  tak- 
ing off  his  greatcoat  and  shawl,  which  he  handed  to 
a  pleasant-faced  man  who  stood  there. 

"I'm  in  good  time,  I  hope1?"  said  the  lame  man. 
"  Oh  yes,  they're  on'y  'alf  through  their  tea  yet. 
Miss  Home's  bin  singin'  to  'em." 

The  lame  man's  body  was  very  thin  and  not 
very  strong,  but  his  face  was  particularly  handsome 
and  grave,  with  a  strange  mingling  of  humour  and 
sadness  in  his  expression. 

Opening  an  inner  door,  he  entered  a  large  school- 
room, and,  going  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  took  his 
place  behind  some  gentlemen,  who  nodded  to  him 
as  he  passed. 

The  room  was  filled  with  the  very  lowest  classes 


of  the  London  poor.  Among  them  were  ferocious- 
looking,  dirty,  ragged  men,  who  might  have  been 
thieves,  burglars,  or  pickpockets.  Not  less  dis- 
reputable-looking were  the  women  and  children. 
The  air  of  the  room  smelt  horribly  of  dirty  clothes 
and  drink  They  were  all  very  quiet,  however, 
and  well-behaved  at  the  time,  for  all  were  busily 
engaged  in  eating  splendid  "hunks"  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  drinking  huge  mugsful  of  hot  tea. 
Truly  there  are  few  quieters  of  the  savage  human 
breast  equal  to  food !  Probably  all  the  people  there 
were  hungry;  many  of  them  had  been  starving, 
and  were  ravenous.  There  was  scarcely  any  sound 
except  of  moving  jaws,  when,  after  a  few  chords 
from  a  harmonium,  a  sweet,  mellow,  female  voice 
rang  out,  and  told  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
poor,  perishing,  guilty  man. 

Both  the  words  and  music  of  the  hymn  had  a 
soothing  influence  on  the  people.  When  the  calm 
contentment  resulting  from  satisfied  hunger  had 
settled  down  on  them,  a  gentleman  rose,  and,  con- 
tinuing the  theme  of  the  hymn,  told  his  hearers 
earnestly  about  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  His  address 
was  very  short,  because,  he  said,  a  city  missionary 
— a  personal  friend — had  come  that  night  to  speak 
to  them.  As  he  said  this,  he  turned  to  the  lame 
man,  who  rose  at  once  and  stood  forward. 

There  was  something  in  the  gaze  of  this  man's 
piercing  yet  tender  eyes  which  forced  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  careless  among  them.  His  hand- 
some young  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips  were 
for  a  moment  compressed,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
keep  back  the  words  which  were  ready  to  rush 
out.  When  he  spoke,  the  soft  tones  of  a  deep 
bass  voice  helped  to  secure  attention,  so  that  you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

At  once  the  lame  man  launched  into  a  most 
thrilling  description  of  a  scene  of  peril  and  rescue. 
He  told  of  a  gallant  ship  battling  with  a  furious 
gale ;  of  her  striking  on  a  shoal ;  of  the  masts 
going  over  the  side ;  of  wreck  and  ruin  all  around, 
and  the  wild  waves  bursting  over  passengers  and 
crew,  and  gradually  breaking  up  the  ship — "No 
hope — no  hope — only  cries  for  mercy — shrieks  of 
despair ! " 

As  the  lame  man  spoke,  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash. 
His  cheeks  were  no  longer  pale.  The  rough  men 
before  him  frowned  and  gazed  as  if  their  anxiety 
had  been  roused.  The  women  leaned  forward  with 
eager  looks  of  sympathy.  Even  the  children  were 
spell -bound.  One  hulking  fellow,  with  a  broken 
nose  and  a  black  eye,  sat  clutching  both  knees  with 
his  muscular  hands,  and  gazed  open-mouthed  and 
motionless  at  the  speaker,  who  went  on  to  say 
that  when  things  were  at  their  worst,  and  death 
stared  the  perishing  people  in  the  face,  a  beautiful 
object  seemed  suddenly  to  rise  out  of  the  raging 
sea ;  its  colour  was  a  mixture  of  pure  white  and 
bright  blue ! 

It  was  the  lifeboat,  which  sheered  alongside 
and  took  them  on  board  one  by  one. 
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"Some  there  were,"  said  the  lame  man  impress- 
ively, "who  hung  hack,  and  some  who  at  first 
did  not  believe  in  the  lifeboat,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  doomed  ship.  There  was  no  hope  for  those 
who  refused — none  whatever;  but  they  gave  in 
at  last.  God  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  trust  the 
lifeboatj  and  so  the  whole  were  rescued  and  brought 
in  safety  to  the  land." 

"Well  done  !"  burst  from  the  hulking  man  with 
the  broken  nose,  and  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  escaped 
from  many  of  the  women ;  but  there  was  instant 
silence  again,  for  the  speaker's  hand  was  up,  his 
eyes  were  glittering,  and  his  lips  compressed. 
Every  one  knew  that  more  was  coming,  and  they 
bent  forward. 

Then,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  he  began  to  tell  of  a 
dark  but  quiet  night,  and  a  slumbering  city ;  of  a 
little  spark,  which,  like  sin  in  a  child,  was  scarcely 
visible  at  first,  but  soon  grew  fierce  and  spread, 
until  it  burst  out  in  all  the  fury  of  an  unquenchable 
fire.  He  told  of  the  alarm,  the  shouts  of  "  Fire  !" 
the  rushing  to  the  rescue,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
engines  and  the  fire-escape.  Then  he  described  the 
horror  of  a  young  woman  in  the  burning  house,  who, 
awaking  almost  too  late,  found  herself  on  the  very 
edge  of  destruction,  with  the  black  smoke  circling 
round,  and  the  impassable  gulf  of  flame  below. 
Just  then  the  head  of  the  fire-escape  approached 
her,  and  a  man  with  extended  arms  was  seen  a  few 
feet  below  her,  calling  out  "  Come  !" 

Like  some  of  those  in  the  shipwreck,  she  did  not 
at  first  believe  in  the  escape.  She  could  not  trust. 
She  tvould  not  leap.  While  in  that  condition  there 
was  no  hope  for  her,  but  God  put  it  into  her  heart 
to  trust.     She  leaped,  and  was  saved  ! 

The  speaker  stopped.  Again  there  was  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  a  tendency  to  cheer  on  the  part  of  the 
hulking  man,  but  once  more  the  sparkling  eyes  and 
compressed  lips  riveted  the  people  and  tied  their 
tongues.  In  another  moment  the  missionary  had 
them  on  a  battlefield,  which  he  described  with 
thrilling  power,  passing  rapidly  from  the  first  bugle 
call  through  all  the  fight,  until  the  foe  was  finally 
put  to  flight  amid  the  shouts  of  "  Victory  !" 

"  Men  and  women,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  I 
am  painting  no  fancy  pictures.  The  things  I  have 
told  to  you  did  really  happen,  and  four  dear  brothers 
of  my  own  were  chief  actors  in  the  scenes  described. 
They  helped  to  rescue  the  perishing  from  the  sea 
and  from  the  fire,  and  joined  in  the  shout  of  Victory ! 
on  the  battlefield.  Now,  friends,  you  are  in  a 
worse  case  than  any  I  have  yet  described.  The 
tempest  of  sin  is  roaring  round  and  in  you.  This 
world  is  sinking  beneath  you,  but  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lifeboat,  is  alongside.  Will  you  come  %  The  fire 
i  •  burning  under  your  very  feet;  there  is  no  deliver- 
ance  from  the  flames  of  God's  wrath,  except  by  the 
Great  Escape.  Jesus  is  at  hand  to  save.  Will 
you  cornel  The  battle  is  raging.  Don't  you  lenow 
if!  Do  you  forget  that  awful  combat  with  the 
t<  mpter  when  you  fought  your  way  past  the  gin- 


shop,  but  were  beaten  and  turned  back  \  Or  that 
terrible  assault,  when  passion,  after  a  deadly 
struggle,  laid  you  helpless  on  your  back  ?  Oh ! 
may  God's  Holy  Spirit  open  your  eyes  to  see  Jesus 
— the  Captain  of  your  Salvation — at  your  elbow 
this  moment,  waiting  at  the  door  of  your  heart  and 
knocking  till  you  will  open  and  let  Him  in  to  lead 
you  on  to — Victory  !" 

Here  the  speaker  dropped  his  voice  again,  and 
spoke  tenderly  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  the  chief  of 
sinners,  and  as  he  spoke,  tears  were  seen  trickling 
down  many  a  dirty  face,  and  sobs  broke  the  solemn 
stillness. 

As  the  lame  man  was  going  home  that  night,  a 
young  girl  ran  after  him  and  seized  his  arm.  Her 
eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried  in  a  low  voice  that  trembled 
with  emotion,  "  can — will — Jesus  save  the  bike  of 
meV 

"  Assuredly,  my  poor  girl.  He  says,  '  Come  unto 
Me,'  and  'Whosoever  will,  let  him  take.'  If  you 
are  willing,  there  is  no  doubt  about  His  willing- 
ness. The  difficulty  only  lies  with  you,  not  with 
him.    Where  do  you  five  V 

"  I  have  no  home,"  sobbed  the  girl;  "  I  have  run 
away  from  my  home,  and  have  no  place  to  lay  my 
head  in  here.     But  oh  !  sir,  I  want  to  be  saved  ! " 

The  lame  man  looked  with  the  deepest  com- 
miseration into  the  appealing  eyes.  "  Come,"  he 
said,  "  walk  with  me.  I  will  tell  you  of  One  who 
had  no  place  where  to  lay  His  head." 

She  took  his  arm  without  a  word,  and  the  two 
hurried  through  the  still  crowded  streets.  Arrived 
at  his  own  door,  the  lame  man  knocked.  It  was 
opened  by  a  fair,  soft,  and  exceedingly  pretty  little 
woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  fresh 
face  was  the  very  personification  of  health  and 
goodness. 

"  Why,  Jim  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  girl 
in  surprise. 

"  Here  we  are,  Molly,"  exclaimed  the  lame  man, 
bustling  into  a  snug  room  in  which  a  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, and  cheering  preparations  for  tea  were  going 
on,  "  and  I've  brought  a  friend  to  spend  the  night 
with  us.  There's  plenty  of  room  on  your  floor  for 
a  shake-down,  eh?  This  is  my  sister,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  girl,  "Mary  Thorogood,  but  we 
always  call  her  Molly.  She  has  come  to  visit  me 
this  Christmas — much  against  her  will,  I  believe, 
she's  so  fond  of  the  old  folk  at  home  !  Come  now, 
take  her  into  your  room,  Molly;  make  her  comfort- 
able, and  then  we'll  have  tea." 

Molly  took  the  girl  into  her  room.  Returning  a 
moment  later  for  something  forgotten,  she  was 
touched  on  the  shoidder  by  her  brother,  who  whis- 
pered low  in  her  ear  : — 

"A  brand,  Molly  dear,  plucked  from  the  burning." 

Molly  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  brother  with  a 
glad  smile  as  she  re-entered  her  little  room,  and 
shut  the  door. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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July  Communion. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated, 
God  willing,  in  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
the  month,  the  10th. 

A  Preparatory  Service  will  be  held  on  the  previous 
Saturday  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Communicants  will  receive  Token  Cards  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  Forenoon  and  Afternoon 
Services. 

In  order  t»  afford  every  facility  of  communicating  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congregation,  the  Session  have  re- 
solved that  hereafter  ■  there  shall  be  a  Forenoon  and 
Afternoon  Table  at  all  the  Communions.  On  this 
occasion  the  Afternoon  Table  will  commence  at  2.30. 
It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  that  Communicants  should 
avail  themselves  punctually  of  the  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  Holy  Communion  thus  afforded.  While  no 
fewer  than  1700  communicated  last  year,  only  272  were 
present  at  all  the  Communions.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  number  who  are  necessarily  absent,  especially  at 
this  season,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  Evening  Service  on  the  Communion  Sabbatli 
will  commence  at  6.30. 

Special  Collection  for  Congregational  Purposes. 

St.  Stephen's  Schools. 
The  Annual  Examination  will  take  place  as  follows  : — 
Infants — Wednesday  20th,  11  a.m. 
Girls — Wednesday,  1.30  p.m. 
Boys — Thursday  21st,  11  a.m. 
A  Sermon  will  be  preached  to  the  whole  school  in  the 
Church  on  Thursday  the  21st,  at  2  p.m.,  after  which  the 
prizes  will  be  given  in  the  Boys'  School. 

Parents  and  friends  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
examinations,  and  also  at  the  Service  in  the  Church. 

Temperance  Sermon. 

The  Annual  Sermon  in  connection  with  the  Temper- 
ance and  Total  Abstinence  Association  will  be  preached 
in  St.  Stephen's  on  the  Forenoon  of  Sabbath,  the  17th 
July,  by  the  Rev.  George  Wilson  of  Cramond. 

Arrangements  for  August  and  September. 

During  these  months  the  same  arrangements  as  have 
been  followed  with  much  advantage  for  many  years  will 
be  adopted,  as  follows  : — 

August — Forenoon,  St.  Bernard's. 

Afternoon,  St.  Stephen's. 

September — Forenoon,  St.  Stephen's. 

Afternoon,  St.  Bernard's. 

Baptism. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  will  be  dispensed  on  the 
first  and  FOURTH  Sabbaths  of  July. 


Be  ye  Reconciled  to  God. 

(Tlie  following  address  is  recommended  to  the  prayerful 
consideration  of  all  the  Pa.rishioiicrs.) 

We  are  all  sinners.  Perhaps  you  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  true  in  regard  to  yourself.  Let  me  try  then  to  show 
you  that  you  are  a  sinner. 

God  made  us  ;  God  preserves  us  ;  God  gives  us  every 
blessing  we  enjoy.     He  has  a  right,  therefore,  to  be  our 


Ruler.  He  has  a  right  to  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  think, 
and  feel,  and  act,  every  moment  of  our  lives.  If  He 
gives  us  any  commandment,  we  are  bound  to  obey  it :  if 
we  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey,  then  we  commit  sin  (1  John 
hi.  4). 

Now  God  has  given  us  this  great  commandment : 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind"  (St.  Matt. 
xxii.  36,  37).  The  man  who  has  not  loved  God  in  this 
way  is  a  sinner,  because  he  has  broken  God's  Law  :  he 
may  be  honest,  temperate,  and  kind-hearted,  so  that  his 
neighbours  may  think  very  highly  of  him,  but  in  God's 
sight  he  is  a  sinner. 

This  is  your  case.  Whatever  may  have  been  your 
conduct  to  your  fellows,  you  have  not  loved  God  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
mind.  You  are  therefore  guilty,  and  God  has  a  right  to 
be  angry  with  you.  If  you  think  that  you  are  not  a 
sinner,  the  Bible  says  that  you  are  deceiving  yourself ; 
for  it  is  written,  in  1  John  i.  8,  "  If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.''  If  you  cannot  see  this,  the  eyes  of  your  soul  are 
closed. 

But  would  you  not  wish  to  find  out  the  real  truth  as 
to  your  spiritual  state  '.  Then  try  to  think  seriously 
over  your  past  life  ;  think  over  all  you  have  done  and 
said  ;  ask  yourself  whether  your  great  and  constant 
desire  has  been  to  please  God.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
would  you  not  have  worked  for  God  ?  Would  you  not 
have  made  great  efforts  to  show  respect  to  Him  by  going 
regularly  to  His  House  ?  Would  you  not  have  read  His 
Book  very  carefully,  so  as  to  try  and  find  out  what  He 
wished  you  to  do  ?  Would  you  not  have  obeyed  the  dy- 
ing command  of  His  Son,  and  gone  to  the  Lord's  Table? 
Would  you  not,  in  short,  have  lived  a  really  religious 
life  ?  Be  honest  with  your  own  heart.  Above  all,  pray 
to  God  to  bring  you  to  a  right  mind  about  jTour  sins. 
Say  over  and  over  again,  "O  Lord,  show  me  myself;  O 
Lord,  open  my  eyes.  ' 
Read  Psalm  130,  and  think  :  God  lias  seen  all  ?n.i/  thoughts  and 

words  and  deeds. 
Bead  Psalm  51,  and  think  :  How  wicked  I  am,— what  need  I  hav 

of  mercy  ! 

It  is  a  very  terrible  thing  to  have  broken  God's  Law  ; 
for  there  is  a  Day  of  Judgment  yet  to  come,  in  which 
you  will  have  to  staud  before  that  God,  and  give  an 
account  of  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed  of  your 
life.  Every  sin  will  then  be  brought  to  light,  and  every 
sinner  will  then  receive  his  just  recompense. 

What  is  this  recompense  ?  Hear  what  God  Himself 
has  said  :  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  (Romans  vi.  23). 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  "  (Ezekiel  xviii.  20). 
This  "  death  "  is  a  very  awful  thing  ;  it  is  not  merely  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  the  death  of  the  soul.  This 
means  that,  if  a  person  dies  with  his  sins  unpardoned,  he 
will  be  shut  out  from  Heaven,  and  left  to  the  never-end- 
ing misery  of  Hell. 

If  this  be  true,  how  dreadful  is  your  present  position  ! 
You  are  guilty;  you  maybe  taken  away  to-night,  and 
where  would  your  soul  be  ? 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  save  you  from  this  state 
of  danger  ?  What  is  the  first  thing  which  you  require  ? 
What  is  the  first  thing  which  every  guilty  man  on  earth 
requires  ?  It  is  pardon.  Pardon  is  the  first  thing 
which  you  need.  You  want  to  be  forgiven.  Much  will 
have  to  be  learnt  and  done  by  you  afterwards,  so  as  to 
lead  a  truly  Christian  life,  but  the  great  thing  which  you 
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have  to  think  about  at  present  is  this  :  How  can  I  be  re- 
conciled to  God  ■     How  can  1  get  pardon  ? 

Let  me  now  show  you  whence  Pardon  is  to  be  obtained. 

1  beg  you  to  understand  dearly  that  you  can  never 
make  yourself  dest  rving  of  it  ;  that  is,  you  cannot  manage 
to  save  yourself.  There  are  two  reasons  why  you  cannot 
do  so. 

First,  Because  no  amount  of  future  obedience  can 
make  up  for  past  disobedience.  If  from  the  present  time 
you  were  never  to  have  another  bad  thought,  or  to  do 
another  bad  action,  still  this  would  not  undo  that  which 
is  past.  Not  merely  a  part,  but  tho  whole  of  our  life 
bekUlgS  to  God.  It  is  not  only  for  the  remainder,  but 
for  the  whole  of  our  life,  that  we  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  to  Him. 

Take  a  simple  illustration  :  If  you  engaged  a  person 
to  work  as  hard  as  she  could  for  a  whole  day,  and  during 
the  morning  she  broke  your  ornaments,  and  neglected  to 
clean  vour  house,  what  would  you  think  if  she  came  to 
you  in*  the  middle  of  the  day  and  said,  "  I  will  make  up 
for  all  this  in  the  afternoon  "  ?  Would  you  think  that 
she  could  in  this  way  really  make  up  for  the  time  she 
had  wasted,  and  the  harm  which  she  had  done?  Of 
course  you  would  not.  So  it  is  with  US.  "We  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ;  and 
we  have  done  those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 
We  have  no  means  of  undoing  this  sinful  past.  If  we 
were  to  live  as  well  as  possible  for  the  time  to  come,  we 
should  only  be  doing  our  duty  ;  there  would  be  nothing 
to  spare  which  we  could  set  against  our  past  neglect 
(St.  Luke  xvii.  10). 

The  Second  reason  why  we  can  never  make  ourselves 
deserving  of  Pardon  is  that,  even  if  God  were  willing  to 
allow  a  perfect  obedience  in  the  future  to  make  up  for 
sins  of  the  past,  no  human  being  could  ever  render  this 
perfect  obedience.  We  have  all  such  bad  hearts  that, 
however  much  we  may  try,  we  can  never  perfectly  obey 
God.  We  are  sure  to  fall  into  sin  again  and  again. 
God  says  that  "the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,"  and  desperately  wicked,"  and  that  "in  many 
things  we  all  offend."  Thus  you  see  how  unable  we  are 
to  put  ourselves  right  with  God  : — 

1st,  Because  we  cannot  undo,  or  make  up  for,  our  past 
sins. 

2d,   Because  we  cannot  avoid  future  sins. 

In  ourselves,  therefore,  we  are  quite  lost,  quite  help- 
less. We  have  earned  the  just  wages  of  sin,  which  is 
DEATH  ;  and  we  cannot  save  ourselves. 

Now  mark  this:  although  you  cannot  save  yourself, 
God  has  appointed  a  way  in  which  He  is  ready  to  save 
you.  You  cannot  deserve  to  be  pardoned,  but  of  His 
great  mercy  God  has  arranged  a  plan  by  which  Pardon 
can  be  offered  to  you  as  a  free  gift.  This  plan  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  "  God  so  loved  the  world;  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  "  (St. 
John  iii.  16).  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  whole  punishment  of  our  sins.  God, 
whose  word  cannot  be  broken,  had  said  that  sin  should 
never  go  unpunished  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  bore  the  punish- 
ment in  our  stead.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions ;  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  "  (Isaiah  liii. 
4,  5).  "  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree" 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24). 

There  was  something  else  also  that  He  did.  He  lived 
a  perfectly  holy  life,  during  which  He  kept  for  us  that 
law  of  God  which  we  had  broken.  He  loved  His  Father 
with  all  His  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength.  All  this  He 
did,  not  for  Himself,  but  for  each  one  of  us.  We  know 
that  He  did  and  suffered  all  that  a  Holy  God  required, 
because  He  Himself  said,  "  It  is  finished"  (St.  John  xix. 
80).  "  Father,  I  have  finished  tho  work  which  Thou 
gayest  me  to  do  "  (St.  John  xvii.  4).  For  His  sake, 
therefore,  God  offers  at  once  to  take  you  back,  and  freely 
to  pardon  you.  He  will  put  to  your  account  all  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  and  suffered,  and  treat  you  as  if  you 


had  always  been  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child.  What- 
ever your  past  sins  may  have  been,  they  can  be  forgiven, 
for  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

This  is  the  way  by  which  God  has  arranged  to  save  you. 

But  how  are  you  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  salvation  ? 
God  says  that  there  are  two  things  you  must  do :  You 
must  repent;  and  you  must  believe  in  Bis  Son  Jesus 
Christ  (Acts  xvii.  30  ;  St.  John  v.  24). 

You  are  to  repent :  that  is,  you  are  to  be  truly  sorry  for 
all  your  past  sins  ;  for  having  been  so  ungrateful  to  your 
kind  Father  in  Heaven  ;  for  having  so  long  neglected 
the  Saviour  who  died  for  you.  You  are  to  make  no  ex- 
cuses ;  you  are  not  to  lay  the  blame  on  your  friends,  or 
on  your  home,  or  on  anything  except  your  own  wicked 
heart.  If  you  are  thus  really  sorry  for  your  sins,  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  never  to  go  back  to  them  ;  your 
earnest  wish  and  your  determination  will  be,  by  God's 
help,  to  live  a  totally  different  life,  and  for  the  future  to 
do  whatever  God  tells  you  ;  even  if  your  friends  laugh  at 
you,  and  you  lose  everything  that  the  world  counts  dear. 

But  you  are  not  only  to  repent ;  you  are  to  Believe. 
God  says,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  xvi.  31).  To  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  take  Him  at  His  word.  It  is  to  claim  the 
blessings  He  has  purchased  for  you.  It  is  to  trust  entirely 
to  what  He  has  done  ;  not  to  what  yon  have  done,  not 
to  what  you  have  felt ;  but  to  what  He  has  done  and 
suffered  on  your  behalf. 

Our  Lord  asks  you  to  trust  in  Him,  to  believe  that  He 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  reconcile  you  to  God,  and  to 
do  so  at  once.  He  asks  you  to  come  to  Him,  saying  from 
your  heart  such  words  as  these  : — 

Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

This  is  what  the  Bible  means  by  faith  or  trust  in 
Christ. 

Whenever  a  person  has  thus  trusted  in  the  Saviour  he 
is  assured  in  Holy  Scripture  that  all  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  that  he  is  at  peace  with  God.  If  he  were  to  die  the 
next  moment  God  would  take  him  to  heaven. 

Are  you  willing  now  to  be  saved  in  God's  appointed 
way  ?  It  is  the  only  way  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  way  ;  it  is  a 
well-tried  way.  Thousands  have  gone  by  it  to  heaven. 
It  will  certainly  do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  others. 
Never  let  Satan  persuade  you  that  you  have  sinned  too 
long  or  too  grievously  to  be  saved.  Jesus  has  said, 
"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest "  (St.  Matt.  xi.  28).  We  have  also 
from  His  lips  the  positive  assurance,  "  Him  that  cometh 
to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  (St.  John  vi.  37). 

Long  ago  God  showed  His  special  love  for  your  indi- 
vidual soul.  When  you  were  a  little  child  He  took  you 
(at  your  baptism)  into  His  family,  and  made  you  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  Church.  These  better  thoughts,  these 
holy  desires  which  you  now  feel,  all  come  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  God  your  Father  has  sent  into  your  heart 
to  draw  you  to  Himself.  He  has  long  been  waiting  for 
you  ;  His  arms  are  stretched  out  to  receive  you. 

How  can  you  have  any  further  doubt  or  fear  ? 

Do  not  think  that  you  must  wait  till  you  feel  your  sin 
more  deeply,  or  are  able  to  pray  better,  or  to  love  God 
more  truly,  before  you  come  to  Christ.  You  need  not 
make  yourself  in  any  way  better  before  you  come  to  Him. 
He  is  willing  to  take  you  just  as  you  are.  If  you  feel 
yourself  guilty,  helpless,  lost, — that  is  enough. 
All  the  fitness  He  requireth, 
Is  to  feel  your  need  of  Him. 

Go  to  Him  now.  Give  yourself  up  at  once  and  for  ever 
to  His  service.  The  present  hour  may  see  you  "  recon- 
ciled to  God." 

"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation." 

Read  Isaiah  liii.  and  lv.  ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  ;  St.  Luke 
xv.  ;  Psalm  ciii. 
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Sermon. 

REDEMPTION. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Christ  .   .  .  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  2is." — 
Hebrews  ix.  11,  12. 

"  G  IN  "  was  the  subject  of  the  sermon  last  month, 
^  and  we  must  begin  our  attempt  to  teach  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption  by  reminding 
ourselves  that  the  whole  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  salvation  from 
sin.  The  Son  of  God  was  called  Jesus  (or  the 
Saviour),  because  He  saves  His  people  from  their 
sins.  The  call  of  the  Baptist  was,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  When  the  apostle  lays  the  foundation  of 
his  mighty  argument  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  he 
lays  it  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  "all  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;"  and 
upon  this  he  builds  up  his  grand  demonstration 
that  we  are  justified  freely  by  God's  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  iii. 
24).  So  also  in  the  chapter  from  which  our  text 
is  taken,  the  thought  which  presses  on  the  writer's 
mind  is  "  transgression  "  and  "  sin."  He  crowns  his 
investigation  of  the  law  of  sacrifice  by  saying, 
"  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  Christ 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self" (ver.  26).  He  has  shown  that  even  while 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  lasted,  its  sacrifices  could 
not  make  the  offerer  perfect,  because  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  only  "sanctify  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  whereas  the  blood 
of  Christ  will  purge  the  conscience  from  "dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God."  In  thus  claim- 
ing for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  supreme  place 
as  the  one  offering  that  perfecteth  them  that 
are  sanctified,  by  cleansing  them  from  all  sin,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  is  at  one  with  all  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Out  of  the  pro- 
found conviction  of  sin  and  need  comes  the  full- 
hearted  thankful  appreciation  of  the  glorious  grace 
of  redemption.  For  the  sense  of  sin  is  in  itself 
a  recognition  of  God,  a  Holy  and  Just  God,  who  is 
cognisant  of  our  conduct,  whom  we  are  under  obli- 
gation to  obey,  and  in  whose  sight,  as  in  our  own 
conscience,  our  deeds  are  "  sins."  Not  error  only, 
not  shortcoming  only;  but  "sin."  Error,  short- 
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coming — these  call  up  the  idea  of  rectitude,  which 
is  an  abstraction ;  but  sin,  which  implies  the 
Righteous  One — that  is  man's  word  for  his  own 
misdeeds  when  he  is  awakened.  The  existence  of 
a  law  higher  than  ourselves  is  not  all  that  our 
conscience  establishes,  for  there  is  also  the  convic- 
tion of  a  Power,  a  Personal  God,  against  whom 
we  sin.  Before  that  mystery  of  sin,  which  rules 
our  race,  the  proudest  heads  may  well  be  bent, 
and  the  most  sanguine  hearts  be  filled  with  awe 
and  fear.  Not  only  that  the  world  is  full  of 
sin,  but  that  I  myseif  am  unclean ;  not  only  that 
the  world  needs  a  revelation  of  God,  but  that  I 
need  an  interposition  of  God  in  my  behalf ;  this  is 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  without  which  we  can- 
not understand  how  great  was  the  undertaking  of 
Christ  when  He  came  to  "redeem  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 

It  is  the  consideration  of  this  great  truth  of 
Redemption  which  is  now  to  occupy  us.  We  may 
perhaps  best  clear  the  ground  when  we  begin  by 
saying  :— 

I.  What  Christ  did  not  do.  —  (1)  He  did 
not  propitiate  a  revengeful,  angry  God.  That  could 
not  be,  for  His  constant  teaching  was,  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one."  He  was  "sent  by  the  Father." 
God  commendeth  His  love  to  us  by  sending  His 
Son  to  save  us.  (2)  He  did  not  come  merely  to 
pay  a  debt  due  to  the  Great  Creator  :  so  that  every 
man  is  free  because  all  his  debt  is  fully  paid.  That 
would  make  our  salvation  by  God  an  act  of  justice, 
not  an  act  of  free  grace.  But  "  by  grace  we  are 
saved."  Our  sins  are  "debts:"  but  sin  means 
also  more  than  debt :  and  salvation  means  some- 
thing far  more  gracious  than  the  just  discharge  of 
a  debtor  whose  debt  has  been  paid.  It  is  not  the 
debtor  who  may  be  honest  though  unfortunate,  but 
the  thief  who  has  broken  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is 
in  the  position  of  sinful  man.  (3)  Christ  did  not 
come  merely  to  give  repentance.  Christ  did  not  die 
merely  to  change  our  views  of  sin.  There  is  more 
than  a  change  in  man's  mind  effected  by  Christ  since 
His  work  is  described  in  such  texts  as  these : — 
"  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin ;"  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  the 
remission  of  sins;"  "Who  His  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  •"  "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us."     (4)  Christ  did  not  come  to  offer 
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an  arithmetical  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  de- 
served by  sinners  of  mankind.  One  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  speak  as  though  there  were  compressed 
into  Christ's  agony  all  the  untold  woe  of  man's 
deserved  doom  throughout  eternity.  But  there  is 
no  authority  for  this  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  man  to  imagine  how  the  computation 
could  be  accomplished.  In  the  woe  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointed cup  there  was  a  bitterness  which  we  cannot 
even  imagine,  but  that  its  intense  bitterness  made 
it  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  all  that  all  men 
would  have  suffered  had  there  been  no  salvation, 
is  an  unwarranted  statement.  That  Christ  was 
our  Substitute  and  our  Ransom  I  believe  to  be  the 
plain  teaching  of  Scripture,  but  no  man,  either 
friend  or  foe,  has  a  right  to  confound  this  doc- 
trine of  substitution  or  of  satisfaction  with  that  of 
an  equivalent. 

We  now  come  to  consider 

II.  What  Christ  did  and  does  as  our  Re- 
deemer. 

(a)  He  became  our  Mediator. — "  There  is  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus ;  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
to  be  testified  in  due  time."  In  these  days  of  ours, 
when  all  religions  are  viewed  historically  and  with 
sympathetic  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  best  in 
each  one  and  what  is  common  to  all,  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  a  Mediator  has  received  much  illustra- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  an  all  but  universal  convic- 
tion that  mau  needs  some  one  to  come  between  him 
and  his  guilt,  some  one  to  change  his  relation  to 
his  God  and  Judge ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  undo  his  own  undoing,  to  bear  his  own 
sin.  The  priests  and  the  sacrifices  of  heathenism 
were  regarded  as  a  means  of  mediation ;  as  some- 
thing outside  of  the  sinner,  which  might  remove 
barriers  and  enable  him  to  draw  near  to  his 
God. 

(b)  He  became  our  Sacrifice,  and  as  such  our 
Substitute. — Every  worshipper  who  offered  a  victim 
to  his  God  as  an  atonement  for  his  own  sin  con- 
fessed that  he  deserved  death  for  sin,  and  that  his 
hope  was  in  the  substitute's  life  being  accepted  in 
lieu  of  his  own.  Those  sacrifices  were  types,  often 
unconscious  types,  of  One  who  came  in  the  fulness 
of  time  "  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself," 
"  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  It  has  been 
the  humble  Christian's  comfort  in  all  ages  to  believe 
that  when  the  "  Messiah  was  cut  off,  it  was  not  for 
Himself,"  that  "  the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities 
of  us  alL"  When  He  chose  the  symbols  by  which  He 
desired  to  be  remembered,  they  were  the  symbols  of 
His  atoning  death.  It  is  not  His  Birth,  or  Baptism, 
or  Temptation ;  not  His  Transfiguration,  or  His  mar- 
vellous Miracles,  or  His  Supreme  Teaching ;  not 
even  His  glorious  Resurrection  and  bright  Ascen- 
sion, but  His  Death,  that  the  sacramental  symbols 
represent.  All  His  Life  tended  to  His  Death,  was 
crowned  in  His  Death:  and  the  Church  proclaimed 
His  Resurrection  as  the  proof  that  God  had  ac- 


cepted the  dying  love  of  His  sinless  sacrificial  Death 
(see  Acts  ii.  24,  33,  36 ;  hi.  13,  15,  etc.) 

(c)  In  saving  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
Christ  fulfilled  the  Fat  tier's  will. — Christ  said, 
"  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  From 
the  everlasting  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  Son,  came  the  redemption,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  makes  us  wonder  and 
adore.  Remember  that  however  great,  even  awful, 
this  atonement  may  seem,  man,  sinful  man,  was 
not  asked  to  pay  it ;  but  God  Himself  provided 
it.  Christ,  our  atonement,  is  God's  own  gift ;  He 
"  was  by  the  grace  of  God  tasting  death  for  every 
man."  We  own  the  mighty  mystery  of  this  divine 
act  of  redemption.  It  has  two  aspects,  one  divine, 
the  other  human ;  the  one  as  God  sees  it,  the  other 
as  it  is  seen  by  man.  Its  efficacy  Godwards  is 
exerted  in  a  region  where  we  have  no  ken  nor 
consciousness  —  the  region  of  the  divine ;  and 
regarding  it  we  can  only  receive  what  we  have 
been  taught.  We  have  not  been  told,  and  we 
do  not  know,  what  constituted  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  atonement  in  God's  sight.  We  only 
know  that  the  Father's  voice  from  heaven  was. 
"  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

Let  us  not  think  we  can  apply  the  faltering 
analogies  of  human  law  or  of  human  merchandise 
to  this  infinite,  eternal,  and  divine  salvation.  But. 
looking  again  at  the  human  side,  the  side  which 
man  can  see,  let  us  remember  that  the  death  of 
our  Saviour  reconciled  us  to  God,  and  saved  us 
from  deserved  doom.  "  We  are  saved  from  wrath 
through  Him."  The  gift  of  eternal  life  cost  a  mighty 
price,  a  price  beyond  all  worlds  to  compute — the 
Church  has  been  purchased  with  the  blood  of  God's 
own  Son — but  it  is  free  to  us.  Christ  is  God's 
unspeakable  gift  to  men.  Who  shall  "  reply  against 
God  because  He  has  chosen  to  save  us  in  this 
way  and  in  no  other  1  Nay,  do  not  even  we  see 
that  the  Saviour's  death  shows  the  grandeur  and 
purity  of  the  divine  law?  "He  hath  magnified 
the  law  and  made  it  honourable,"  even  in  human 
eyes.  Many  difficulties  have  arisen  from  feeble 
man  trying  to  see  the  divine  aspect  of  the  atone- 
ment or  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  But 
when  we  avoid  what  is  too  high  for  us,  and  let  our 
minds  dwell  on  the  fact  of  redeeming  love ;  when 
we  by  faith  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;"  our  hearts 
expand  and  are  filled  with  peace. 

(d)  Christ  is  now  the  Giver  of  Life. — When- 
ever there  dawns  on  the  human  soul  a  sense  of 
sin  and  a  craving  for  greater  purity,  there  rises 
also  the  conviction  that  a  Saviour  higher,  stronger, 
better  than  ourselves  is  indispensable  to  our  attain- 
ing a  better  state.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  should 
see  the  better  way,  for  a  heathen  may  teach  us  that 
he  could  "see  and  prize  the  better  things,  yet  still 
the  worse  pursue ; "  I  need  the  assurance  of  help 
and  strength.     Even  when  we  are  pointed  to  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  all  His  winsome  holiness,  we  feel  that 
His  perfection  is  too  perfect  for  ns  to  imitate  it, 
and  that  the  very  beauty  of  His  Divine  Life  makes 
us  despair.  To  bid  us  be  like  Him— if  it  were  left 
to  ourselves  to  find  the  strength  for  obedience — is 
as  vain  a  mockery  as  to  bid  us  vault  to  the  nearest 
star.  But  blessed  be  God,  He  is  our  Life  as  well 
as  our  Example ;  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life  :"  "Come  unto  Me,  ...  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

In  leaving  this  great  theme,  I  feel  how  inade- 
quate those  poor  words  have  been.     With  stammer- 
ing lips  we  try  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb.     We  have  dwelt  on  one  aspect  of  re- 
demption only.     Even  of  that  we  have  said  little, 
and  that  little  is  not  worthy.     And  yet  it  has 
made  us  in  some  measure  realise  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  of  which  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.     The 
Christian  theology  that  has  another  centre  than 
the  "Lamb  as  it  was  slain"  cannot  have  a  long 
life  upon  the  earth;    for  it  is  not  the  theology 
of  the  Bible  :   and  if  the   Bible   be  rejected   or 
strained  to  make  a  place  for  it,  men  will  soon 
put  it  away  for  another  theology  that  has  still 
less   of  the   Bible   in    it.      It   is   impossible    to 
stand  still  at  the  Socinian  position  which  accepts 
Christ  the  Teacher,  and  does  not  believe  in  the 
Christ   whom   God  hath   set  forth   to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  His  blood.     It  is  easy 
to  declaim  against  the  use  of  the  word  blood — 
a  Bible- word  though  it  be — but  the  "  blood  is  the 
life,"  the  life  poured  out  for  us,  and  weary  hearts 
have  a  pure  and  reverent  meaning  when  they  express 
their  trust  in  the  blood  of  the  cross  which  made 
our  peace.     Nor  need  we  fear  that  trust  in  what 
Christ  has  done  will  make  us  "  go  on  to  sin  that 
grace  may  abound."     God  forbid  that  we  should 
so  grieve  His  Spirit.     The  brightest  Christian  lives 
have  been  those  of  saints  who  knew  that  their  own 
righteousness  was  but  filthy  rags,  and  who  prized 
the  free  gift  of  the  garment  which  made  them  fit 
for  the  marriage  feast  of  the  King's  Son.     There 
are  those  who  denounce  the  truth  of  the  Bible  that 
"faith  is   counted  for  righteousness,"  under  the 
well-meant  but  mistaken  notion  that  if  we  believe 
in  such  imputation  of  righteousness  we  shall  fail  to 
realise  the  righteousness  which  is  imparted.     It  is 
an  old  controversy  which  they  thus  revive:   and 
our  fathers  solved  the  difficulty  when  they  said 
that  no  man  is  justified  without  being  also  sanctified, 
that  no  man  can  have  righteousness  imputed  with- 
out its  being  also  imparted.     Faith  alone  justifies, 
but  not  the  faith  which  is  alone.     "  He  saves  His 
people  from  their  sins;"  and  no  man  rightly  be- 
lieves in  the  Saviour  who  is  not  in  daily  life  fighting 
and  winning  the  victory  over  the  sins  from  which 
Christ  died  to  redeem  us.      "This  is  the  name 
whereby   He   shall   be   called  :    The   Lord   our 
Righteousness."     "Salvation  to  our  God,  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb." 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  "Walfokd. 

PART   VII. 


TT  was  several  years  after  the  events  had  taken 
-*-  place  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  that '  Lindsay,  while  quietly  walking 
homewards  one  evening,  encountered  in  the  High 
Street  of  his  native  town  a  face  and  figure  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  familiar,  yet  to  which  he 
could  not  at  the  first  flush  attach  a  name.  It  was 
plain  that  the  feeling  was  mutual,  since  the  stranger, 
by  an  equal  amount  of  inquiry  in  his  eye,  and  hesi- 
tation in  his  step,  was  as  evidently  at  a  loss  about 
him.  A  few  moments,  however,  solved  the  riddle. 
Of  late  years  Lindsay  had  but  seldom  been  in 
the  way  of  making  new  acquaintanceships,  and  a 
very  slight  effort  of  memory  enabled  him  now  to 
recall  where  he  had  beheld  before  the  trim  brisk 
busy  countenance  and  compact  form  which  would 
have  been  unmistakable  anywhere.  He  had  met 
Mr.  Dundas  at  Laurel  Grove,  where  the  lawyer 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  Middlemass  with  a 
flourish,  and  he  in  his  turn  had  been  named — but 
more  slightly — as  an  old  friend. 

He  now  inquired  eagerly  after  the  family. 
"  Oh,  Middlemass  is  going  it,  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  nodding  his  head  knowingly 
"  One  way  and  another,  he  has  made  a  pot  of  money 
lately,  and  luckily  for  him  his  wife  does  not  spend 
as  fast  as  he  earns — which  is  usually  the  way  of 
the  womenfolks.  Ah,  Mr.  Lindsay,  you  and  I  have 
the  best  of  it  in  that  respect ;  we  have  the  pull 
of  the  Benedicts  there.  What  we  have,  we  have; 
what  we  get  together  we  can  call  our  own.  Eh  1 
Isn't  it  so?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Milliners'  bills  are 
the  very  mischief  to  these  married  men,  they  catch 
sight  of  the  serpent's  tail  beneath  the  trained  skirts 
of  the  modiste. 

"  As  to  our  friend  Middlemass, — let  me  see,  now, 
— I  have  an  invitation  for  his  eldest  son's  coming 
of  age  presently ;  it  will  be  quite  an  affair,  I  am 
told." 

"His  eldest  son?" 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  right,  of  course  not ;  but  I 
had  forgotten  poor  Jem.  And  to  be  sure,  between 
ourselves,  others  have  forgotten  him  too ;  he  is  as 
much  dead  and  buried  where  he  is,  as  though  he 
had  left  the  world  altogether.  Walter — him  they 
call  Wat — he  is  all  in  all  now.  And  a  fine  strip 
of  a  youth  he  is  too,  though  by  what  I  hear,  not 
quite  the  steady-going  article  his  brother  was. 
Young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  a  medical 
student's  life  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  sober 
down  a  young  spark  like  Master  Wat.  Middlemass 
should  send  him  away  for  a  time ;  place  him  where 
he  will  not  have  the  whole  pack  of  scapegraces  at 
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his  heels  at  every  turn ;  and  when  he  has  sown 
his  wild  oats,  he'll  do  well  enough,  I  don't  doubt." 
"And  Nora?" 

"Nora?  Ay.  Nora;  quite  a  young  lady  now. 
She  has  come  home  from  her  boarding-school, 
finished  off,  as  they  call  it,  and  ready  for  the  balls. 
A  fine-looking  girl — fine  eyes,  fine  complexion,  and 
carries  herself  as  straight  as  a  poker.  Bless  me, 
it's  a  treat  now-a-days  to  see  a  young  lady  who 
does  not  come  slouching  into  a  room  all  shoulders 
and  elbows.  Nora  has  her  mother's  figure — an 
improvement,  of  course ;  but  I  remember  Mrs. 
Middlemass,  a  topping  handsome  lass  twenty  years 
ago.  Ay,  Nora  will  do ;  she  and  Madam  don't 
hit  it  off  though,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  that's  no 
matter,  she'll  soon  pick  up  a  husband.  The 
younger  ones  are  nothing  much." 
"  I  think  Nora  clever  besides." 
"  Clever  enough  to  bother  them  all.  They'll 
need  have  their  wits  about  'em,  whoever  has  the 
charge  of  her.  You're  to  be  at  the  coming  of  age  1" 
But  Lindsay  had  not  been  invited. 
He  tried  not  to  mind  making  the  avowal,  and 
tried  further  to  carry  on  the  dialogue  cheerfully 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dundas ;  but  there  was  a 
vague  oppression  on  his  spirits,  which  deepened  as 
the  lawyer  prattled  on.  He  was  informed  of  a 
good  many  things  which  it  is  probable  he  might 
never  have  heard  of  otherwise — mention  of  them 
being  made  in  a  casual  way  —  and  he  thought 
he  now  knew  why  for  such  a  length  of  time  no 
summons  had  come  to  him  from  Laurel  Grove. 

In  the  softened  mood  in  which  Middlemass  had 
found  himself  about  the  time  of  Jem's  departure, 
he  had  clung  almost  childishly  to  the  friend  and 
monitor  of  his  youth,  had  hung  on  his  lips  for 
counsel,  and  leaned  on  his  arm  for  support.  At 
the  expiry  of  Lindsay's  visit,  he  had  been  implored 
to  renew  it  speedily  ;  to  make  the  house  his  second 
home ;  to  come  often  and  stay  long.  He  had 
promised,  and  had  meant  to  keep  his  word. 

No  one  else  had  been  notably  importunate,  but 
that  was  easily  explained,  since  Mrs.  Middlemass, 
in  common  with  her  children,  still  persisted  in 
attributing  to  him  a  hand  in  Jem's  resolution, 
which  he  had  not  had,  and  which  he  could  not 
persuade  them  he  had  not  had ;  consequently,  the 
indignation  which  could  not  be  poured  forth  on 
Jem  was  reserved  for  Lindsay.  "  For  we  don't 
know  whose  may  be  the  next  turn,"  observed  the 
lady,  with  genuine  uneasiness,  as  she  marked  the 
solace  which  his  friend's  companionship  appeared  to 
afford  her  husband. 

Lindsay,  however,  had  left  ere  Jem  sailed,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  Middlemass  had  been  enticed  away 
from  higher  consolations  by  applying  himself  to 
earthly  resources  and  comforts.  He  had  been 
fairly  successful  even  at  the  first,  and  as  month 
after  month  went  by,  each  bringing  its  own  in- 
terests, anxieties,  cares,  and  pleasures,  he  had 
scarce  time  or  inclination  to  look  back. 


The  world  was  widening  for  him  ;  his  family 
was  growing  up ;  his  means,  his  appendages,  and 
his  luxuries,  were  on  the  increase.  He  was,  as 
Dundas  said,  "going  it,"  in  the  matter  of  outlay; 
not  extravagantly  nor  lavishly — always  having  his 
pennyworth  for  his  penny,  he  would  have  told  you 
— but  still  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
with  an  eye  to  prudence  and  the  future.  Lindsay 
need  not  have  chidden  himself  as  he  did  for  ab- 
surdity in  supposing  that  the  one  spare  room  at  the 
pretty  villa  was  to  be  reserved  for  him  except  at 
long  and  rare  intervals.  There  were  three  or  four 
unoccupied  rooms  at  Laurel  Grove  presently ;  for 
the  talked-of  wing  to  the  house  which  was  to  com- 
prise a  large  dining-room  below,  and  some  bedrooms 
overhead,  had  been  built  within  six  months  of  Jem's 
departure ;  and  these  were  not  so  invariably  tenanted 
but  what,  had  they  been  so  minded,  Middlemass  and 
his  wife  could  have  found  quarters  for  a  bachelor. 

But  summer  after  summer  and  winter  after  win- 
ter passed  without  the  expected  invitation ;  and 
humble-minded  and  unobtrusive  as  our  good  Lind- 
say was,  he  felt — he  could  not  help  it — not  only 
pained  on  his  own  account,  but  a  secret  foreboding 
as  regarded  his  friend. 

What  was  Middlemass  about  all  this  time1? 
Why  no  word,  no  sign  ? 

Jem's  letters,  which  had  at  first  been  sent  regu- 
larly for  his  perusal,  stopped  coming  all  at  once, 
and  his  own  note  of  thanks  for  the  last  had  never 
been  responded  to.  He  had  written  again,  though 
with  some  internal  compunction,  but  still  without 
result ;  and  the  end  was  that,  as  he  told  Dundas, 
it  was  upwards  of  three  years  since  he  had  had 
any  communication  with  the  family  in  whom  he 
took  so  lively  an  interest. 

And  what  did  silence  mean  ?  Alas !  hardly  a 
growth  in  spiritual  fife,  progress  in  the  pilgrim's 
path.  Hardly  that  Middlemass,  who  had  assured 
his  son  so  solemnly,  at  parting,  of  his  purpose  to 
wean  himself  from  the  world  and  its  vain  delights, 
had  carried  out  his  resolution ;  hardly,  even,  that 
he  had  set  his  face  to  do  so.  Had  he  indeed  made 
the  attempt?  Was  he,  in  truth,  engaged  in  the 
struggle  ?  Lindsay  feared  not,  he  could  hardly  have 
told  why.  It  seemed  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  he,  unlearned,  poor,  and  unimportant,  could 
claim  to  exercise  authority  over  the  mind  of  the 
clever  influential  Middlemass ;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
voice  whispered  in  his  heart  that  such  was  really 
the  case,  that  such  authority  was  now  unwelcome, 
and  that  therefrom  had  resulted  his  banishment 
from  the  home  of  his  friend. 

In  vain  had  he  yearned  for  tidings.  He  longed 
to  hear  of  Jem,  to  see  Nora,  to  learn  what  one  and 
all  were  doing.  They  might  shake  him  off,  forget 
him,  think  no  more  of  him,  but  he  coidd  not  so 
treat  them  ;  their  welfare  was  still  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  their  interests  his  own. 

What  had  he  now  to  listen  to?  Nothing,  perhaps, 
of  very  serious  import ;  nothing  to  make  a  trouble 
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of ;  nothing  that  he  had  not  suspected  before  ;  but 
still — Wat  was  "  not  as  steady -going  as  his  brother 
had  been,"  Nora  and  her  mother  did  not  "hit  it 
off,"  Middlemass  was  making  money  and  spending 
it — he  turned  uneasily  in  his  big  arm-chair  that 
evening,  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  He  wished  he 
knew  more ;  he  wished  he  could  do  something ;  he 
wished — he  did  not  know  what  he  wished — he 
almost  wished  that  he  had  not  met  Dundas,  and 
had  not  heard  a  word  about  any  one. 

All  at  once  the  door  bell  rang. 

Lindsay  started,  and  then  laughed  at  himself ;  it 
was  only  the  postman.  Ah !  but  the  postman 
brought  a  letter ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  it  proved  to 
be  the  very  letter  whose  arrival  he  was  half  antici- 
pating, since  he  had  learned  that  Mr.  Dundas  had 
only  received  his  invitation  to  the  forthcoming 
festivities  on  the  previous  day.  That  understood, 
it  had  seemed  possible,  just  possible,  that  one 
might  yet  come  for  Lindsay.  Here  it  was  ;  and  we 
may  now  take  a  peep  into  the  villa,  and  see  under 
what  circumstances  it  had  been  despatched. 

Middlemass,  fidl  of  the  great  event  about  to  take 
place,  and  bent  upon  celebrating  it  with  all  possible 
pomp,  had  early  set  to  work  to  consider  with  what 
guests  the  spacious  apartments  at  Laurel  Grove 
shoidd  be  filled.  By  putting  out  the  boys,  six 
good  bedrooms  upstairs  were  at  the  disposal  of  host 
and  hostess,  and  these  six  had  already,  in  intent, 
been  portioned  out  to  suitable  and  eligible  occu- 
pants over  and  over  again.  But  there  was  also  a 
tiny  attic,  a  snug  little  sleeping-place  for  any  one 
of  Wat's  intimates  whom  it  should  please  the  young 
king  of  the  feast  graciously  to  entertain.  First  one 
and  then  another  of  these  had  been  selected ;  but 
it  was  invariably  found  that  good  reason  arose  for 
neither  being  the  favoured  individual;  and  at  length, 
fearful  of  creating  jealousy,  and  aware  that  there 
was  no  real  occasion  for  lodging  any  one  of  these 
youths,  who  were  all  within  reach  of  their  homes, 
it  ended  in  the  magnanimous  Wat's  declaring  that 
after  all  his  mother  might  have  the  room  if  she 
chose,  for  that  he  did  not  want  it. 

Mrs,  Middlemass  named  a  relation,  who  was  black- 
balled forthwith  as  a  bore ;  Davie  asserted  that  if  the 
attic  were  vacant  he  would  himself  prefer  it  to  his 
ramshackle  bed  at  the  lodge,  and  all  were  demurring 
to  this,  and  considering  what  should  be  done,  when 
Middlemass  in  his  loudest  tones  exclaimed, 

"  Bless  my  life  !  there's  Lindsay.  What  have  we 
been  about  never  to  think  of  poor  Lindsay  %  I'll  be 
bound  he'll  come,  and  thankful ;  and  it's  many  a 
day  since  he  has  been  here.  Eh  1  Well  1  What 
d'ye  say,  all  of  you  1  Lindsay  is  your  man,  is  he 
not?"  looking  around  him. 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  Wat,  indifferently. 

"Mr.  Lindsay?  Well — I  have  no  objections," 
subjoined  his  mother,  after  a  short  hesitation.  "  If 
you  think  that  he  would  really  like  to  be  here,  that 
he  would  not  be  put  out  of  his  way ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  but  ask  him." 


"Ay,  we  can  but  ask  him,"  said  Middlemass, 
cheerfully,  and  pulling  towards  him  a  writing-case — 
for  he  usually  took  such  cares  on  himself — "  We  can 
but  ask  him  ;  and  then  if  he  comes,  he  comes,  and 
if  he  won't,  he  won't.  I  shall  tell  him  what's  up  ; 
I  shan't  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  to  any  of  the  gay 
doings  ;  so  if  he  does  not  like  them,  he  can  but 
stay  away.  At  any  rate,  if  he  is  here,  he  knows 
what  it  is  for,  and  that's  everything.  I  think  he 
will  come,"  he  added,  writing  away. 

Perhaps  there  lurked  a  feeling  of  shame  for  the 
neglect  which  his  old  friend  had  of  late  experienced 
at  his  hands ;  perhaps  there  was  an  unconscious 
desire  to  have  Lindsay's  presence  rather  amidst  the 
bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  merry-making  than  in  a 
quiet  time  of  leisure;  perhaps  it  was  the  mere 
warmth  of  heart  which  amidst  many  failings  still 
characterised  the  wealthy  merchant ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  no  fault  could  be  found  to  a  letter  so  cordial 
and  affectionate  as  that  he  now  penned. 

Lindsay  was  conjured  in  heartiest  terms  to  renew 
his  intercourse  with  the  family;  and  though  no 
real  reason  was  available  for  that  intercourse  hav- 
ing been  broken  off,  and  though  the  excuses  which 
were  offered  in  its  stead  were  but  shabby  ami 
flimsy,  our  poor  bachelor  was  foolish  enough  to 
forgive  everything,  and  experience  only  a  glow  of 
happiness  at  the  prospect  now  before  him. 

Go  he  would,  most  certainly ;  and  go  he  did. 

How  pleasant  in  his  eyes  looked  the  pretty 
suburban  haunts,  all  green  and  fresh  in  their  May 
foliage,  as  he  drove  along  on  the  appointed  day ; 
how  full  of  spring  beauty  the  little  gardens  ;  how 
festive  and  bright  Laurel  Grove  itself !  The  gates 
stood  already  open,  as  though  affording  a  welcome ; 
the  drive  was  covered  with  fresh  wheel-marks ;  a 
flag  flew  from  the  turret ;  and  divers  other  tokens 
of  a  joyous  stir  on  the  happy  occasion  renewed  the 
pleasurable  emotions  with  which  our  traveller  had 
started  in  the  morning.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room  by  a  servant  who  beamed  with  im- 
portance, and  was  there  met  by  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house,  apparently  in  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Nora  had  grown  into  a  fine  girl,  as  the  lawyer 
Dundas  had  said.  The  imperfections  and  angulari- 
ties of  extreme  youth  had  passed  away,  while  every 
dawning  beauty  had  ripened ;  and  in  consequence, 
instead  of  a  shy  brusque  schoolgirl,  Lindsay  be- 
held a  lovely  creature  in  all  the  bloom  and  sweet- 
ness of  maidenhood. 

"  Mr.  Lindsay  !  Oh,  let  my  father  know,"  said 
Nora,  looking  at  the  guest  whilst  directing  the 
attendant.  "  He  will  be  so  glad  you  are  come," 
she  added,  with  a  cordial  smile,  "and  he  will  be 
here  directly,  for  he  is  only  showing  some  of  our 
friends  round  the  garden." 

"  Pray  do  not  let  him  be  disturbed,"  said  Lind- 
say, seating  himself.  "You  and  I  will  have  our 
chat  first." 

"  Unless  you  would  prefer  going  to  him  1 " 

"  Not  at  all.     This  room  is  so  cool  and  pleasant, 
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it  is  quite  refreshing  after  the  glare  and  dust  out- 
side.    Travelling  tires  one  in  spite  of  oneself." 

"Yes,"  said  Nora,  absently.  She  had  turned 
her  head  with  a  sudden  eager  motion  at  a  sound 
from  without,  and  the  next  minute  another  carriage 
drove  to  the  door.  "Where  is  papa?"  All  in  a 
moment  there  reappeared  to  the  view  of  his  com- 
panion the  Nora  of  old.  He  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  every  feature  was  suffused  with  crimson, 
the  eyes  flashed,  the  brow  contorted,  and  an  im- 
patient gesture  of  the  foot  was  all  but  a  stamp. 
"  Where  is  papa?" 

"  Suppose  I  go  and  seek  him  1 " 

No  answer.     Nora's  eyes  on  the  door. 

"Through  the  conservatory,  I  suppose?"  said 
Lindsay,  rising. 

"The  conservatory?  Yes.  He  is  somewhere 
— in  the  garden."  Miss  Middlemass  spoke  as 
though  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
"  And — and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me " 

"  Certainly." 

It  was  easy  to  say  "Through  the  conservatory," 
and  easy  to  pass  over  the  low  window-sill  separating 
it  from  the  drawing-room  ;  but  the  outer  door  was 
locked,  and  the  key  nowhere.  All  that  was  left  for 
the  unlucky  intruder — and  such  at  that  moment 
Lindsay  felt  himself  to  be — was  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
new  surroundings  as  completely  as  might  be.  Still, 
he  could  not  help  wondering  who  Nora  had  got  in 
the  drawing-room.  A  man,  certainly — it  was  a 
duet  between  a  bass  and  treble  voice  which  now 
came  merrily  from  within — a  man,  and  possibly  a 
young  one.     Oho ! 

He  smelt  a  rose  thoughtfully.  Had  the  girl 
lovers  already  ?  Was  this  the  meaning  of  that 
fiery  blush,  and  the  eagerness  to  be  rid  of  him  ? 
No  harm  if  it  were ;  brides  of  eighteen  are  not  un- 
common ;  her  home  had  never  been  to  Nora  a 
congenial  atmosphere.  He  would  see  what  this 
favoured  young  man — supposing  he  were  young  and 
were  about  to  be  favoured — was  like. 

"Mr.  Lindsay — Mr.  Vyner  Wade." 

Lindsay  had  barely  had  time  to  scuffle  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  house,  and  be  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  creeper,  ere  the  two  were  upon  him — at 
the  very  moment  of  his  becoming  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  be  upon  them. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  forming  his 
opinion,  and  it  was  not  an  unfavourable  one ,  he 
saw  a  good-tempered  looking  young  gentleman, 
who  bowed  politely,  and  addressed  him  agreeably; 
what  more  could  be  desired  for  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  ?  Poor  hot,  hearty  Middlemass,  who 
trotted  up  to  bid  both  his  guests  welcome  the  next 
minute,  certainly  did  not  shine  by  contrast  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Wade. 

"  You  arrived  with  our  swell,  I  take  it,"  said  he 
aside  to  Lindsay,  presently.  "  Nora  would  tell 
you  who  he  is  ?  No  1  Humph,  I  thought  she 
was  sure  to  do  that," — offering  further  enlighten- 
ment himself.     "  The  son  of  an  earl,  you  know, 


though  he  is  only  a  Mister.  Sounds  queer  ;  but 
it's  a  fact.  And  as  you  are  here,  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing — perhaps  it's  premature,  but 
to  an  old  friend  like  you — the  fact  is,  my  girl  and 
he  have  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of  each  other 
lately." 

"  I  understand." 

"  That's  what  it  is  ;  and  if  she  fancies  him — and 
he  seems  to  have  made  a  set  at  her  by  all  I  hear 
— why,  there  is  no  harm  in  William  Middlemass's 
daughter  becoming  an  '  Honourable '  as  well  as 
other  people's,  I  suppose.  She  shall  have  her 
share — Nora  shall  have  her  share — perhaps  a  trifle 
more  than  I  had  meant  to  give  her,  it  seems  the 
aristocracy  are  usually  short  of  money — it's  a  sign 
of  blue  blood  to  be  hard  up,  they  tell  me.  Eh  ?  I 
don't  know  about  it  myself.  I'm  a  plain  man,  and 
like  to  have  a  good  pocketful,  I  own ;  but  then  I 
never  set  up  to  be  a  grandee,  and  if  Nora  has  a 
mind  to  step  a  wee  thing  higher  in  the  world,  she 
shan't  be  hindered  for  want  of  tocher.  He  has 
nothing ;  he  makes  no  bones  about  it.  He  has 
told  the  boys  over  and  over  again  that  he  can't 
afford  to  marry.  But,  bless  my  fife!  what's  the 
good  of  a  purse  if  the  strings  won't  open  on  an 
occasion  ?  I  never  grudged  my  children  anything. 
So  now  you  know ;  and  he's  here  for  this  grand 
coming  of  age,  and  we'll  see  what  will  come  of  it." 

It  was  obvious  that  the  young  man,  worthy  or 
not  as  experience  might  prove  him,  had  made  a 
good  start  with  more  than  one  of  the  family  at 
Laurel  Grove.  The  bold  avowal,  the  unvarnished 
financial  truth,  which  he  had  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  intercourse  with  Middlemass,  and  to 
which  he  had  been  prompted  by  the  instinct  of 
good-luck,  had  been  nine  points  in  his  favour  with 
one  who  doted  on  honesty,  and  who  rather  pre- 
ferred that  no  one  about  him  should  be  as  rich  as 
himself.  He  had,  he  felt,  enough  for  all  •  and 
Nora's  impecunious  suitor  suspected  the  feeling. 
Charles  was  in  love  too,  in  a  way.  He  admired 
Miss  Middlemass,  who  was  handsome  and  striking, 
who  was  very  young,  and  would  be  very  well 
endowed.  For  her  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
substantial  benefit  which  should  be  transmitted  to 
him  through  her,  he  did  not  see  that  he  need  mind 
about  the  vulgar  old  couple,  and  the  young  snobs, 
Nora's  brothers.  Once  away  from  the  neighbour 
hood,  surely  he  could  contrive  to  sink  the  family, 
detach  his  wife  from  former  associations,  and  cut 
the  whole  connection  with  civility.  Moreover, 
such  a  marriage  would  save  him  from  going  with 
his  regiment  to  India,  would  enable  him  to  hunt 
in  the  shires  for  six  months  out  of  the  year,  and  to 
frequent  London  and  London  clubs  for  the  rest  of 
the  time.     His  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Is  Mr.  Wade  a  friend  of  yours  ? "  inquired 
Lindsay  of  the  hero  of  the  day ;  for  he  did  not  see 
how  the  acquaintance  could  have  begun  save  under 
Wat's  auspices.  "  I  mean,  was  it  you  who  intro- 
duced him  to  your  family  ? " 
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"No,  indeed; — that  is,  no,  not  exactly.     Fact 
is,  Nora  picked  him  up  for  herself  first,  though  of 
course  we  are  all  jolly  good  friends  now.    I  suppose 
you  see  what's  up?     It's  quite  a  case,  you  know." 
"  Where  did  Nora  meet  him? " 
"  At  our  aunt's.     She  lives  near  the  barracks, 
and  had  Nora  out  for  the  holidays.     Nora  had  not 
left  school,  but  he  thought  she  was  out — she  is 
out  now,  but  she  wasn't  then ; — so  my  aunt  had  her 
over  as  soon  as  she  left  school ;  and  she  stopped 
there ;  and  I  went  to  bring  her  home :  so,  as  soon 
as  I  asked  him  for  the  ball,  he  came  like  a  shot." 
"  You  don't  know  his  family?" 
"  Know   his   family  1 "      Wat   stared.      "  No, 
rather.     I  don't  know  a  single  thing  about  him," 
lie  allowed,  frankly. 

"  Does  your  sister " 

— "  Oh,  she  knows  a  lot,  I'll  warrant  her.  They 
talk,  talk,  for  hours  on  end.  I'm  not  a  spoony 
myself,"  said  Wat,  with  an  air  of  superiority ;  "  I 
don't  see  the  fun  of  it.  Fancy  a  fellow  like 
Charley  Wade  going  to  tie  himself  down  to  matri- 
mony at  twenty-three  !  Though  I  daresay  he  has 
had  his  fling  too,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  I  dare- 
say Master  Charley  is  not  altogether  the  sweet 
youth  he  seems  to  be  now  that  he  is  on  his  best 
behaviour  and  promotion." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Lindsay  in  a  low  voice, 
"do  you  mean  that  you — Nora's  brother — know 
nothing  whatever  about  this  young  man  who  is 
trying  to  gain  her  affections  ? " 
"  I  know  who  he  is  very  well." 
"  But  you  do  not  know  what  he  is  at  all? " 
"Perhaps  it's  best  not   to  know,"  said  Wat, 
lightly. 

"And  you  do  not  even  try  to  find  out  about 
him?  You  allow  her,  deliberately  allow  her,  to 
be  sought  after  by  one  who  may  be  a  spendthrift, 

a  libertine " 

"0  come,"  said  Wat,  shaking  his  head.  "  That's 
uncharitable,  Mr.  Lindsay.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  people  may  be,  you  know.  Charley 
Wade  may  be  all  that's  excellent — we  will  hope  he 
is.  That's  Nora's  look  out.  Between  ourselves,  I 
think  she  is  rather  a  fool  to  be  taken  with  his  long 
face  and  philandering  airs ;  but  as  she  is,  I'll  not 
be  the  one  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel.  It's  not 
my  business,  either." 

"  Not  your  business  to  guard  your  sister's  happi- 
ness?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Wat,  coolly,  "  I  have  enough 
to  do  guarding  my  own.  But  as  you  speak  of 
happiness,  I  can  tell  you  it  will  be  a  happiness  to 
the  household  generally  to  have  Nora  married.  If 
she  were  to  be  living  at  home,  she  would  soon  be 
at  loggerheads  all  round ;  she  does  not  care  a  pin's 
point  for  any  one  of  us,  ever  since  Jem  went." 
"Ah,  Jem,"  said  Lindsay. 
"  Yes,  he  could  do  anything  with  her,  of  course ; 
but  when  there  was  no  one  she  cared  for,  she  just 
made  herself  disagreeable  from  morning  to  night ; 


you  never  could  get  a  word  out  of  her,  and  if  you 
went  to  her  door  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  as  sure  as 
fate  it  was  locked.  She  and  mamma  used  to  fight 
like  anything  besides ;  but  now  that  this  affair  is 
on,  mamma  is  as  pleased  as  possible,  and  we  all 
get  on  swimmingly." 

Lindsay  sighed. 

"  It's  all  her  own  doing,  you  know,"  continued 
Wat ;  "  don't  you  fancy  that  any  one  has  been 
egging  Nora  on,  Mr.  Lindsay  !" 

"  Has  any  one  been  holding  her  back,  Wat  ?" 

©ur  Supplements. 

"TNDER  this  title  we  do  not  speak  of  the  local 
^  Supplements — perhaps  about  seventy — which 
are  at  present  circulated  in  parishes  or  districts 
with  this  Magazine.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  and  zeal ;  and  their  mul- 
tiplication seems  the  best  means  now  available  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  of  bringing  the  power  of 
the  press  to  bear  directly,  and  at  a  moderate  cost, 
upon  our  parishes  and  congregations. 

We  speak  specially  of  two  Supplements  which,  not 
being  local,  are  the  property  of  the  Christian  Life 
and  Work  Committee — a  property  from  which  they 
do  not  seek  to  make  gain. 

These  publications  are  : — 

I. — Life  and  Work,  with  Gaelic  Supplement. 

In  the  Report  to  last  General  Assembly,  it  is 
thus  noticed — 

This  is  a  four-page  Supplement,  ably  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Clerk,  LL.D.,  minister  of  Kilmallie,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Glasgow.  Prefixed  to  the  Maga- 
zine, it  has  a  circulation  of  2500.  The  contents  are  very 
short  sermons,  evangelical  hymns  (chiefly  translated  from 
the  Scottish  Hymnal),  Biblical  articles,  papers  on  the 
training  of  children,  and  biographies — chiefly  of  eminent 
Christians  of  the  Gaelic  Church.  Surely  a  magazine 
thus  localised  for  Gaelic-speaking  people  only  needs  to 
be  made  better  known  in  order  to  command  a  much 
larger  circulation.  The  Committee  beg  to  commend  it 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Highland  clergy. 

II. — Life  and  Work,  with  Supplement  for 

Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
This  Supplement  is  admirably  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Paton,  Dumfries,  who  will  send  speci- 
men copies  on  application.      Mr.  Paton  sends  us 
the  following  appeal : — 

This  Supplement  has  this  month  completed  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.  Literary  Contributions  have  been 
received  from  authors  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
both  laymen  and  clergymen,  and  several  ladies  have  re- 
gularly sent  in  articles.  The  Supplement  will  be  found 
valuable  to  clergymen  who  have  soldiers  or  sailors  in 
their  congregations. 

Where  "  Life  and  Work"  is  localised  this  Supplement 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  can  also  be  inserted.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  order,  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Paton,  and  a 
small  contribution  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  the  Supplement. 

This  Supplement  is  very  interesting  to  Volunteers  and 
Militia  Regiments,  and  might  be  most  usefully  distri- 
buted as  a  tract  at  fishing  stations  during  summer. 

Life  and  Work,  with  this  Supplement,  costs  only  a 
Shilling  a  year. 
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Cfje  HorU's  Supper 

Explained  to  Young  Readers  of 

"Life  and  Work." 

By  Rev.  John  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

T  AM  going  to  speak  to  you,  in  this  paper,  on 
*-     "  the  Lord's  Supper  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  20). 

You  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  years 
to  partake  of  it.  I  am  reminded  of  a  verse  in  the 
Gospels  applicable  to  you.  If  with  reverence  I 
might  put  the  Divine  Saviour's  words  into  your 
lips,  you  could  say  to  those  older  than  yourselves 
— "  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast :  I  go  not  up  yet 
unto  this  feast ;  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come  " 
(John  vii.  8).  But  it  is  well,  young  though  you 
be,  that  you  should  know  the  design  of  that 
gracious  ordinance.  I  trust  the  day  is  coming 
when  you  too  will  eat  that  bread  and  drink  that 
cup,  and  call  to  mind  the  dying,  ever -living  love 
of  the  blessed  Jesus.  It  makes  the  heart  of  God's 
ministers  glad  when  young  disciples  are  heard  ex- 
claiming, in  the  words  of  Bunyan's  man  in  armour 
at  the  gate — "  Put  my  name  down,  sir,  for  I  too 
am  to  be  one  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  ! " 

Looking  forward  then,  hopefully  and  joyfully,  to 
some  future  occasion  when  you  will  be  welcomed 
as  such,  I  shall  try  to  speak  to  you  as  simply  as 
I  can  about  ilie  holy  Sacrament  of  Communion 
under  five  different  heads. 

We  shall  look  at  it  as  a  Picture ;  a  Keepsake  ; 
a  Seal ;  a  Channel ;  and  a  Badge. 

I.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Picture.  All  young 
people  love  to  look  at  picture-books.  They  say  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  "Come,  take  me  on 
your  knee,  and  show  me  some  pictures."  If  I 
remember  well,  much  as  I  enjoyed  to  read,  when 
I  was  your  age,  about  God  calling  to  Abraham 
and  telling  him  to  stay  his  hand,  and  not  slay  his 
son ;  I  think  I  liked  better  far  to  take  down  an  old 
Bible  from  the  shelf,  containing  a  picture  of  the 
Patriarch  turning  round  as  he  heard  the  voice,  and 
saw  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  the  horns. 

Here,  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  is 
a  picture  which  we  are  permitted  to  look  at,  of 
the  Divine  Saviour's  sufferings — a  picture  of  the 
great  God  offering  the  true  Isaac  in  sacrifice.  One 
great  artist  was  fourteen  years  engaged  in  painting 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  another  was  twenty  years 
painting  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  Though  I 
have  seen  them  both,  neither  of  them  was  to  me 
so  impressive  as  that  which  we  look  upon  at  every 
season  of  Communion,  in  the  broken  bread  and 
poured  out  wine.  That  Picture  of  the  Redeemer's 
sufferings  seems  to  speak,  and  seems  to  say,  in 
most  touching  language,  "Behold  how  He  loved 
them  !"  Jesus  Christ  is  there  "  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  among  you." 

When  the  coats  and  garments  we  read  of  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  had  been  worked  by 
Dorcas,  were  held  up  to  view  in  the  room  where 


she  died,  you  remember  how  the  sight  of  them 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  she  had  been 
kind  to  in  her  life  (Acts  ix.  39).  So  is  it  with 
these  memorials  of  Jesus'  death,  in  the  Sacrament 
He  instituted  the  night  on  which  He  was  cruelly 
betrayed.  When  we  gaze  upon  them,  they  affect- 
ingly  recall  His  love.  They  bring  to  fond  and  vivid 
remembrance  Him  who  first  remembered  us. 

II.  The  Lord's  Slipper  is  a  Keepsake.  This 
is  a  much  more  valued  thing  than  a  picture.  In 
a  picture  I  may  have  no  interest,  either  in  the 
subject  or  in  the  artist.  I  may  have  bought  it 
myself,  and  may  have  never  so  much  as  seen  the 
person  who  painted  it.  But  a  Keepsake !  Money 
did  not  buy  it.  I  got  it  from  a  friend,  and  I  love 
it  and  prize  it  because  that  friend  gave  it  to  me. 

See  yon  dead  sailor  boy  clasping  a  Bible  with 
his  cold  hands  to  his  bosom ;  it  was  tied  round  his 
breast  with  a  rope  when  he  was  found  lifeless  on 
the  shore ;  it  was  the  only  thing  he  cared  to  save. 
Why  did  he  love  it  so  1  Because  his  mother  gave 
it  to  him  !  See  that  staff  in  that  man's  hand. 
Why  does  he  like  to  carry  it  with  him  wherever 
he  goes  ?  Because  it  was  given  him  as  a  keepsake 
by  a  beloved  relative  now  gone  to  a  better  world  ! 
Or  see  that  locket  worn  round  some  young  neck. 
It  is  not  in  itself  valuable  ;  but  it  was  the  last  gift 
of  a  dear  sister ;  and  the  lock  of  hair  recalling  her 
living,  loving  image,  makes  it  of  priceless  worth. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  African  chief  who  received 
a  Bible  from  our  Queen.  I  am  sure  when  he  went 
back  amid  his  own  hot  deserts  and  heathen  tribes, 
every  time  he  looked  at  it  would  remind  him  of 
the  royal  lady  who  had  graciously  given  it,  and 
who,  in  giving  it,  had  told  him  that  it  was  the 
Bible  which  made  her  crown  glorious  and  her 
country  great. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Keepsake  ; — a  love-token 
from  Jesus: — "Do  this,"  says  He,  "in  remembrance 
of  Me."  Look  at  this  wine -cup,  and  this  broken 
bread  !     They  are  memorials  of  My  dying  love — 

"  And  oft  the  sacred  rite  renew, 
That  brings  My  wondrous  love  to  view." 

Sometimes  keepsakes  are  given  not  to  keep  in 
memory  the  dead  but  the  absent.  A  father  goes 
to  a  distant  land ;  he  gives  to  his  son  or  daughter 
a  book  or  a  ring  or  a  jewel,  and  says,  "Keep  these 
till  I  return ;  they  will  remind  you  of  me  when  I 
am  away,  and  will  be  pledges  that  I  shall  be  back 
again."  So  Jesus  says,  "Ye  shall  show  forth  My 
death  till  I  come."  "I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you  "  (John  xvi.  22). 

III.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Seal.  Sometimes 
when  the  sovereign  of  the  country  appoints  a  person 
to  a  valuable  office,  or  when  a  property  is  sold  by 
one  person  to  another,  there  is  what  is  called  a 
"deed,"  or  writing  drawn  out  on  parchment.  In 
the  case  of  a  royal  deed,  not  only  is  the  king  or 
queen's  name  attached  to  it,  but  there  is  also  a 
seal  bearing  the  royal  arms.     What  is  the  use  or 
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value  of  the  seal  ]  It  is  worthless  in  itself.  It  is 
a  mere  piece  of  wax.  But  it  is  the  legal  way  of 
making  what  is  contained  in  the  deed  binding. 
The  decree  of  Ahasuerus  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  was  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring. 
"  Seal  it  with  the  king's  ring :  for  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man  reverse  "  (Esther 
viii.  8). 

The  King  of  kings,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  puts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  His  signet 
to  all  the  blessings  of  redemption.  You  may  per- 
haps sometimes  have  wondered  what  the  meaning 
is  when  in  your  Catechism  it  is  said — "doth  signify 
and  seal."  God  does  both  in  this  holy  Sacrament. 
He  presents  you  first  with  the  sign  (or  picture),  to 
call  Jesus'  death  to  remembrance.  But  He  does 
more  than  this.  He  also  puts  His  signature  and 
seal,  telling  that  all  the  blessings  Jesus  died  to 
procure  are  yours.  It  again  reminds  us  of  Ahasu- 
erus holding  out  to  Queen  Esther  the  golden 
sceptre,  saying — "What  wilt  thou?  and  what  is 
thy  request  1  it  shall  be  even  given  thee  to  the  half 
of  the  kingdom." 

IV.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Channel.  A  river 
could  not  flow  without  a  channel.  Water  could 
not  be  conducted  to  our  houses  without  pipes. 
The  gas  which  we  have  to  light  our  rooms  and  our 
streets  requires  the  same  to  convey  it  from  the 
gasometer.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  channel  is 
not  the  river;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  iron  and 
lead  pipes  are  not  the  water  or  the  gas.  They 
only  convey  these  to  us  for  our  use.  Without  pipes 
the  water  would  not  flow  ; — without  pipes  the  gas 
would  mix  with  the  common  air,  and  would  be  of 
no  service  to  us. 

So  it  is  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Jesus  ap- 
pointed it  to  be  a  channel  to  convey  the  living 
water — a  pipe  to  convey  the  spiritual  light  to  the 
soul.  It  is  what  is  called  "a  means  of  grace."  It 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  beautiful  visions  in  the 
Book  of  Zechariah — that  of  the  "  candlestick  all  of 
gold  "  with  the  "  seven  pipes  to  the  seven  lamps  " 
(Zech.  iv.)  These  pipes  were  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  olive  oil  from  "  the  bowl "  or  large 
vessel  on  the  top  of  it.  There  is  not  any  merit  or 
grace  in  the  mere  taking  of  the  Sacrament  itself. 
All  grace  and  virtue  are  derived  not  from  the  Sacra- 
ment but  from  Christ.  But  it  is  a  "means  of 
^race,"  just  as  our  daily  bread  is  a  means  of 
nourishing  the  body,  or  as  the  channel  of  a  river  is 
the  means  by  which  the  stream  flows  along,  and 
carries  blessings  in  its  course  to  those  living  on  its 
banks. 

V.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Badge.  What  is 
that  ?  You  may  remember  the  man  clothed  in 
white  linen,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 
He  had  a  writer's  ink-horn  in  his  hand,  to  mark 
the  foreheads  of  God's  faithful  ones.  In  doing  so, 
he  put  upon  them  a  mark  or  badge.  The  soldier's 
badge  is  his  medal  or  uniform.     A  green  turban  is 


the  badge  of  the  Mecca  pilgrim  j  they  alone  who 
are  going,  or  have  been,  to  that  reputed  sacred  spot, 
are  allowed  to  wear  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
white  as  the  badge  of  joy  at  a  marriage,  and  with 
the  black  badge  of  crape  and  mourning  at  funerals. 
The  father  in  the  parable  put  a  ring  on  the  finger 
of  his  prodigal  son  as  the  badge  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  How  much  would  the  restored 
youth  value  it !  Doubtless,  always,  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  it,  he  would  say  to  himself:  "This  re- 
minds me  I  am  my  father's  son  once  more.  I  was 
dead,  I  am  alive  again ;  I  was  lost,  but  am  found. 
Here  is  the  badge  that  I  am  so  !" 

In  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper — "  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  " — the  King  bestows  a  badge 
upon  each  of  His  guests.  In  the  language  of  the 
parable,  He  puts  on  them  "a  wedding  garment." 
He  marks  them  as  His  own ;  and  they  are  proud 
to  wear  the  honour,  saying,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
Jesus  and  His  Gospel."  Or,  to  take  another 
emblem.  Christ  is  called  the  Good  Shepherd; 
and,  just  as  I  have  often  seen  on  the  mountain-side, 
or  straying  in  the  green  valley,  a  flock  of  sheep 
marked  with  the  name  or  initials  of  the  owner,  so, 
partaking  of  this  sacred  rite  marks  His  true  people 
— "the  sheep  of  His  pasture" — as  belonging  to 
Himself,  the  gracious  Shepherd,  who  purchased 
His  flock  with  His  own  precious  blood. 

With  that  badge  or  mark  set  upon  you,  you  can 
say  with  the  Prophet,  "I  am  the  Lord's;"  or  with 
the  Psalmist,  "0  Lord,  truly  I  am  Thy  servant;" 
or  with  the  Bride  in  the  Song,  "My  Beloved  is 
mine,  and  I  am  His ;"  or  with  the  Apostle,  "I  bear 
in  my  body  "  (in  my  soul)  "  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  may  yet  be  too 
early  for  you,  my  young  readers,  to  come  to  this 
blessed  feast  of  love,  and  to  lay  the  first  green  ears 
on  the  altar.  But  meanwhile  you  can  ask  God 
to  prepare  the  altar  of  your  young  hearts  for  the 
future  offering.  And  as  you  see  others  approach- 
ing, and  partaking  of  the  living  bread ;  as  you  see 
old  communicants  and  middle-aged  communicants 
taking  the  cup  of  salvation  and  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  the  great  Master  of  Assemblies  has  a 
message  for  you  as  well  as  for  them — "I  love  them 
that  love  Me ;  and  those  that  seek  Me  early  shall 
find  Me." 

Burntisland  Parish  Church. — Our  Illustra- 
tion is  the  gift  of  Samuel  Reid,  Esq.  In  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  this  Church  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1592,  on  the  model  of  the 
North  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  be  thus  an 
indication  of  the  ancient  intercourse  which  existed 
between  this  port  and  Holland.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Macalister  Thomson,  M.A.,  who, 
after  being  long  one  of  our  most  esteemed  chaplains 
in  India,  had  become  minister  of  this  Church  and 
Parish,  will  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers. 
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Wqz  Christian  Commission  ourinrj 
tije  American  3Har. 

By  a  Son  of  the  Manse. 

TTARDLY  had  the  echoes  of  the  first  gun  fired 
-*-*-  on  Sumter  died  away,  when  the  New  York 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  summoned  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  every  Association 
in  the  land.  It  met  at  New  York  on  the  16th 
November  1861,  and  out  of  this  gathering  sprang 
the  Christian  Commission.  In  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  and  other  necessaries,  the  Commission 
distributed  £175,000,  and  in  money  £80,000 
more.  Bibles,  books,  tracts,  newspapers,  and  sta- 
tionery were  everywhere  freely  provided.  Many 
a  home  was  brightened  by  letters  dated  from  the 
well-known  Christian  Commission  tents  or  rooms 
in  every  camp  and  hospital.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  there  were  given  the  willing  and  unpaid  ser- 
vices of  1563  Christian  ministers  and  laymen. 

When  the  last  body  of  Christian  Commission 
delegates  set  out  to  take  their  places  in  the  field, 
they  had  General  Grant's  own  steamer  placed  at 
their  disposal,  but  the  first  delegation  had  to  go  on 
foot,  unknown  and  unannounced.  One  of  them 
thus  relates  his  experience  : — 

" '  Who  are  you]'  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  before 
whom  we  were  taken.  '  We  are  delegates  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission.'  'What  is 
that  V  was  the  answer.  At  last  the  Provost 
gave  us  a  pass,  and  soon  we  stood  in  the  office 
of  the  medical  director,  who  looked  up  and  said, 
'Well,  gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you?'  Now 
I  can  face  a  military  man  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  but  a  soldier  armed  with  a  quill  I  have  a 
wholesome  fear  of.  An  Episcopalian  minister 
stepped  forward  and  began  to  tell  him  we  were 
delegates  of  the  Christian  Commission,  four  clergy- 
men and  three  laymen.  When  we  talked  of 
clergymen,  I  noticed  a  smile  flitting  round  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  '  Gentlemen,  mark  me.  I 
want  men  who  will  wash  wounds,  scrub  floors  if 
necessary,  and,  in  fact,  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
hired  nurse.  After  you  have  done  that,  I  have  no 
objection  that  you  put  in  practice  any  higher 
mission.'  He  then  gave  us  a  pass  into  the  hospitals, 
where  we  set  to  work,  nursing  the  men,  dressing 
their  wounds,  changing  their  clothing ;  and  that 
was  the  first  work  the  Christian  Commission  did 
after  it  was  organised.  Well,  two  or  three  weeks 
elapsed ;  then  the  medical  director  sent  for  us. 
Said  he,  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  can  continue  this 
thing,  if  you  can  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christian  people,  if  you  can  combine  the  body  and 
the  soul,  giving  a  man  bread  here  to  eat  on  earth, 
and  bread  that  shall  keep  him  from  being  hungry 
through  all  eternity,  you  will  do  a  grand  and 
glorious  work,  and  organise  a  commission  that  will 
go  down  in  history  with  the  benedictions  of  the 
people  resting  upon  it.'" 


Here  is  the  card,  circulated  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  rooms  and  tents  of  the  Commission.  "  These  are 
newspapers  from  your  State.  Sit  down  and  read. 
The  writing-table  and  stationery  are  for  your  use. 
They  want  to  hear  from  you  at  home.  If  out  of 
stamps,  drop  your  letter  in  the  box.  We  will 
mail  it.  These  Testaments,  hymn-books,  and  re- 
ligious papers  were  sent  to  you — take  one.  The 
Library  has  many  interesting  books.  Take  one, 
have  it  recorded,  and  return  it  in  five  days.  If  you 
are  in  trouble,  speak  to  any  delegate  in  the  room ; 
you  are  the  one  he  wants  to  see.  At  half- past 
three  come  to  our  daily  prayer -meeting.  The 
Saviour  will  be  there.     He  says,  Come." 

And  here  is  a  narrative  of  Battlefield  Work  : — 
"  At  two  a.m.  all  were  aroused,  hasty  breakfast 
taken,  and  we  lay  by  our  guns,  waiting.  That 
waiting  was  good  time  for  Christian  Commission 
working.  The  personal  interviews  with  officers  and 
men  were  solemn,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
forgotten.  That  Colonels  go  prayerfully  into  battle 
in  some  cases,  I  know ;  for  the  pleading  tones  of 
one  that  morning  I  was  privileged  to  hear.  At  the 
close  of  the  conflict  he  held  me  by  the  hand,  and 
with  misty  eyes  said,  '  I  never  felt  more  the  'power  of 
prayer  than  in  this  fight.'  Till  two  next  morning  I 
was  on  the  field,  ministering  to  the  wounded  and 
removing  them  to  the  temporary  hospitals.  What 
an  Ohio  soldier  said  to  me  as  he  was  closing  his 
eyes  in  death  would  alone  have  compensated  for  the 
toils  of  the  day." 

One  of  the  delegates  writes — "  Before  I  went 
to  California  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Com- 
mission I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  in  the  Capitol 
of  Washington.  Near  to  me  sat  an  old  man — not 
very  handsome  as  the  world  counts  beauty,  and 
not  very  erect  as  he  sat,  but  who  is  always  straight 
when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  and  rests  upon  prin- 
ciple. He  sat  there,  a  rugged-looking  man,  one 
who  did  not  affect  kid  gloves  very  much,  and  yet 
there  was  something  grand  and  noble  in  him,  as  you 
watched  the  lines  of  his  quivering  countenance.  I 
say  this  because  I  saw  his  lip  shake  more  than  once. 
I  saw  his  eyes  grow  bright  again  and  again  as  the 
simple  story  of  the  Christian  Commission  was 
detailed  in  his  hearing,  and  at  last  I  witnessed 
more  than  one  sign  that  the  great  man  stooped  to 
weep,  and  thereby  proved  himself  both  good  and 
great.  And  after  that  meeting  was  over,  how  my 
heart  thrilled  when  that  man  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  said,  '  It  is  a  great  work,  God  bless  it.'  That 
man  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  great  army  moved  on,  and  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Commission  extended  to  the  camps  far 
and  near.  The  meetings  were  thronged  with 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  rendered  solemn  and  im- 
pressive by  memories  of  the  past  and  thoughts 
of  stern  realities  to  come.  Suffering  ones  must 
be  tenderly  cared  for  and  saved,  if  good  nursing, 
comfortable  clothing,  and  suitable  diet  can  do  it. 
Failing  these,  the  poor  boys  must  be  counselled, 
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comforted,  pointed  to  Jesus ;  their  final  messages 
and  tokens  taken  and  remitted  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  ones  at  home ;  and  as  they  die,  the  sad 
rites  of  the  soldier's  burial  must  be  rendered.  All 
this  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  —  and  beyond 
it — the  delegates  were  ever  ready  to  do. 

John  Paton,  New  York. 


"Etyxt  is  no  jUtrrjrjt  tfjcre." 

By  a  Blind  Lady. 

LAY  all  thy  work  aside, 
Life's  day  is  nearly  past, 
Its  brightness  all  is  gone, 
The  shadows  come  at  last. 
Yet  pleasant  is  the  °hade, 
E'en  though  the  hands  be  still, 
For  peace  and  joy  are  given 
To  all  who  do  God's  will. 

What  though  the  limbs  are  weak, 
The  once  bright  eyes  are  dim  ? 
If  mind  retains  its  hold, 
That  grasp  will  be  on  Him. 
As  seaweed  to  the  rock, 
As  ivy  to  the  tree, 
So  may  our  precious  souls 
Cling  ever,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Life's  work  is  closing  round 
That  solemn,  silent  night 
Through  which  we  all  must  walk, 
Before  we  see  the  light — 
Not  of  an  earthly  dawn  ; 
Far,  far  beyond  the  sky, 
Morn  breaks  without  a  sun — 
'Tis  immortality. 


©f  Htfe* 

VII.  When  They  Went  Away. 

TT  E  has  a  son  in  New  Zealand  :  a  fine  lad. 
■*-*■  This  is  one  of  the  things  you  say  about  other 
people,  with  very  little  sense  of  what  is  meant  by 
them,  and  with  no  appreciable  feeling  at  all.  Some 
clay,  if  you  live  long  enough,  they  come  home  to 
yourself:  and  the  difference  is  beyond  words  to 
tell.  You  know  what  they  mean.  You  do  not  try 
to  express  it  to  anybody.  There  are  things  not  to 
be  spoken  about.  But,  besides  that,  no  words  at 
the  command  of  ordinary  folk  can  even  distantly 
approach  to  expressing  human  feeling. 

Yes  :  I  am  going  to  his  wife's  funeral  to-day. 

You  say  the  words  quite  composedly.  Then  you 
are  cheerfully  busy  with  many  things  till  close 
upon  the  hour.  You  walk  smartly  to  the  place. 
You  feel  just  a  little  at  the  time :  as  for  that,  a 
good  deal  turns  on  how  the  service  is  done.  Then 
you  hurry  briskly  back  to  the  day's  occupations, 
and  push  on.  It  was  rather  a  plague,  the  inter- 
ruption :  that  is  the  fact. 

But  when  all  this  comes  to  yourself. 

Of  course,  if  you  felt  the  sorrows  of  others  as 


much  as  your  own,  you  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
work  of  life.  And  it  is  right  that  things  should 
be  ordered  as  they  are.  I  have  indeed  known  one 
who  after  passing  through  great  trials,  lasting  over 
many  years,  did  for  a  time  feel  as  though  a  shallow- 
ness and  thinness  came  into  all  his  life  when  he 
had  to  bear  no  sorrow  but  the  sorrow  of  others. 
But  he  told  me  that  in  a  little  while  that  grew 
very  heavy,  when  there  was  none  other.  And  this 
experience  did  not  last  long.  A  normal  selfishness 
came  back  again,  with  the  return  of  the  due  share 
of  human  trouble. 

We  look  at  this  man  and  that  woman  going 
about :  we  have  no  thought  of  what  they  have 
gone  through.  Very  heavy  work,  and  very  sore 
trial  may  have  been  undergone,  yet  little  trace  be 
left  on  the  quiet  face  and  the  unobtrusive  figure. 
One  you  see  daily  is  thinking,  thinking,  perpetu- 
ally, of  some  absent  one  you  never  heard  of.  I  sat, 
two  days  since,  in  a  railway  carriage,  opposite  one 
who  has  to  bear  a  burden  which  would  kill  me  :  I 
wondered  how  she  did  it.  It  was  a  sad,  worn, 
kind,  gentle  face  :  the  hair  was  prematurely  gray  : 
she  was  very  quiet.  One  thought,  Are  you  re- 
membering it  all  %  What  is  in  your  memory  and 
your  heart,  looking  out  on  that  first  green  of 
Spring  ?  For  years  I  knew  well  an  aged  woman, 
always  busy  and  cheerful,  though  not  without  a 
temper.  Suddenly,  I  learnt  how  strange  her 
history  had  been :  what  great  reverse  of  fortune 
had  befallen  her:  what  distant  lands  she  had  seen, 
and  what  unimaginable  breadths  of  Southern  Sea. 
One  day  I  spoke  to  her  of  what  she  had  passed 
through,  still  looking  so  cheery  and  well.  I  never 
forget  how  the  self-contained  old  Scotchwoman 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears ;  and  cried  out,  "  It's 
a  wonder  that  I'm  living  at  all !" 

I  had  thought  to  say  a  great  deal  more  about 
Worry  :  and  how  to  bear  it  and  profit  by  it.  But 
I  have  changed  my  plan.  For  half  the  year  is 
gone  :  and  there  are  very  many  things  left  to  say 
in  the  time  that  remains.  I  have  given,  too,  in 
substance,  my  scheme  for  making  the  best  of  that 
daily  characteristic  of  our  daily  life.  And  besides 
this,  perhaps  there  is  in  some  a  tendency  to  an  un- 
worthy use  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  and  of  all  our 
Religion :  I  mean,  to  use  all  these  just  to  make  our 
life  bearable  and  cheerful.  I  believe  that  in  these 
days  many  really  good  people  turn  their  religion 
mainly  to  this  end.  That  is  not  quite  worthy. 
The  first  thing  should  be,  to  make  our  life  good 
and  useful :  if  peace  comes,  well.  The  next  thing 
should  be  to  be  always  more  or  less  consciously 
looking  out  beyond  what  is  seen  and  temporal : 
which  in  fact  we  are  many  days  not  doing  at  all. 
Of  this  hereafter. 

Now,  When  They  Went  Away.  Let  us  think 
of  times  in  the  little  history  which  are  never  quite 
forgot :  which  afe  always  latently  present :  which 
are  sometimes  vividly  recalled  and  lived  over  again, 
not  without  tears. 
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If  there  be  any  good  in  you,  middle-aged  and 
aging  folk,  you  know  it  comes  of  your  intercourse 
with  little  children.  This  in  divers  ways.  Life 
is  freshened.  Hope  revives,  thinking  of  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  new  start  and  a  new  career.  The 
good  which  never  came  to  you  may  come  to  your 
little  boy  or  girl.  Selfishness,  that  grows  upon  the 
solitary,  is  broken  in  upon.  You  are  trained,  natur- 
ally and  pleasantly,  to  think  of  others  and  to  work 
for  them  :  you  cheerfully  give  up  your  own  enjoy- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  little  folk,  never  even 
thinking  that  you  are  doing  so.  But  there  are 
great  sorrows  too.  I  do  not  even  suggest  such  a 
thing  as  one  turning  out  ill :  that  must  not  be. 
Only,  with  such  a  possibility  for  a  moment  in  the 
mind,  go  and  read  Wordsworth's  Michael:  and  I 
think  you  will  be  aware  of  a  homely  pathos  never 
exceeded  in  human  writiug  or  human  speech.  Ah, 
set  beside  that,  pages  over  which  tears  innumerable 
have  been  shed,  turn  to  a  shallow  falsetto.  I  do 
not  here  suggest  the  parting  that  is  made  by  the 
Great  Change.  Only  that  months  slip  away,  and 
grow  into  years  :  and  the  time  comes  when  they 
must  go  out  from  the  Home,  must  go  away  and 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  (you  used  to  think)  could  not  be  safe  out 
of  your  sight.  There  are  things  too  sacred  to  be 
spoken  much  of:  we  keep  them  to  ourselves.  And 
I  know  one  human  being  whom  it  fills  with  wrath 
unutterable  when  some  coarse-grained  soul,  aiming 
at  the  pathetic,  vulgarly  rakes  up,  in  clumsy  public 
discourse,  things  to  be  quietly  thought  of  sitting 
by  the  fireside  alone  :  to  be  quietly  spoken  of  (and 
not  very  often  that)  to  about  two  or  three  of  all 
the  millions  of  humankind.  All  I  say  is,  that  the 
most  touching  of  all  events  are  the  simplest :  are 
those  which  come  into  the  lot  of  quite  common- 
place folk.  I  well  remember  one  morning  meeting 
one  who  had  gallantly  served  his  country  on  tropi- 
cal battlefields,  walking  with  feverish  haste  to  the 
railway  station  with  his  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
going  away  to  India  to  begin  his  life  as  a  soldier. 
The  mother  and  sisters  had  been  left  at  home,  a 
minute  before  :  father  and  son  were  trying  to  bear 
up  bravely,  but  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do. 
They  stopped  just  a  moment,  to  say  Good-bye : 
and  the  father,  eagerly  pointing  to  the  bright  sun- 
rise, exclaimed,  A  Good  Omen  /  But  if  the  omen 
was  fair,  it  was  false  :  that  hopeful  youth  returned 
no  more.  The  circumstances  varied  infinitely :  but 
with  each  one  of  the  countless  thousands  who  have 
gone  far  away,  there  was  the  great  overwhelming 
fact  of  parting.  And  plain  quiet  folk,  going  about 
their  vocations,  are  keeping,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
heart,  the  remembrance  of  the  last  looks  and  words, 
the  last  sight  of  the  familiar  face  and  form,  all  the 
surroundings.  Many  things  fade  from  memory,  as 
you  grow  old  :  things  which  were  very  interesting 
at  the  time,  which  were  anxious  and  critical,  are 
wonderfully  soon  forgot ;  it  is  only  when  you  turn 
back  to  some  written  record  that  you  recall  how 


deeply  they  concerned  you  when  present.  But  it 
is  not  so  here.  It  was  the  early  morning  when  he 
went :  you  hear  the  step  yet,  going  upstairs  to  say 
Good-bye  to  his  little  brothers,  wakened  from  their 
sleep.  He  reminded  you,  at  the  last,  of  something 
he  had  said  to  you  when  a  very  little  child  :  you 
will  remember  that  vividly  till  you  die.  But  it  is 
not  of  these  things  I  am  to  write  :  they  are  not  to 
be  told.  It  is  rather  how  you  think  that  a  year 
will  go  over  :  and  another  :  it  will  be  Winter,  the 
dark  nights  :  it  will  be  Summer,  the  sunshine  and 
green  leaves  :  the  house  will  be  the  same,  the  old 
faces  of  its  belongings  :  the  manner  of  life  will  re- 
main, the  divers  occupations  ;  the  hours  of  the  day 
will  come  round,  the  engagement  of  each,  the 
special  feeling  ot  each  :  but  through  all  there  will 
be  the  sense  of  something  lost,  a  vague  remorse 
that  you  did  not  make  more  of  it  while  you  had  it : 
that  bright  face  wdl  be  gone  out  of  the  house,  that 
active  step  never  will  cross  the  threshold :  and 
going  about  your  work,  you  never  can  meet  in  the 
familiar  ways  the  presence  that  was  always  very 
pleasant  to  see.  Letters  will  come  :  and  they  will 
be  prized,  read  and  re-read :  but  no  letter  that  ever 
was  written  can  look  at  you  and  speak  to  you  like 
the  living  human  being.  You  will  go  on,  through 
the  manifold  details  of  your  work  :  work  which  is 
always  more  lonely  than  people  think.  Nobody 
knows  all  the  little  outs  and  ins  of  it :  nobody 
knows  how  you  feel  going  through  it :  specially  if 
it  be  work  that  implies  a  nervous  pull  upon  you,  as 
the  work  of  many  men  does.  But  through  it  all, 
you  used  to  think  they  were  with  you  :  you  used 
to  fancy  they  knew  more  than  in  truth  they  did, 
both  of  it  and  of  you.  Now,  you  go  about  your 
work  alone.  Strangers  and  acquaintances  know 
your  aging  face,  and  are  familiar  with  your  voice, 
and  your  little  outward  characteristics  and  ways. 
But  that  is  not  Knowing  you.  No  recent  acquaint- 
ance can  know  you ;  nor  any  human  being  whose 
acquaintance  with  you  comes  through  your  profes- 
sion or  business  only  or  mainly.  When  you  get 
behind  the  scenes  with  some  man  who  fills  a  great 
public  place :  when  you  come  to  know  how  like  he 
is  to  much  lesser  men,  and  how  he  actually  feels 
when  executing  great  functions  which  you  used  to 
look  at  from  the  outside :  you  are  wonderfully 
drawn  to  him.  And  if  ever  you  envied  him  his 
elevation,  you  do  so  no  more. 

As  for  the  Last  Parting,  it  is  quite  vain  to  speak 
of  it.  This  may  be  said :  When  life  has  been  lived 
fully  out,  when  the  work  of  life  has  been  fairly 
done ;  though  the  trial  is  unspeakable,  you  will 
after  a  while  be  able  to  reconcde  your  mind  to  it. 
I  sometimes  see  old  couples,  parted  after  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  years  together.  It  is  plain  that  the  great 
comfort  is,  that  the  parting  is  only  for  a  very  little 
while.  But  when  much  of  life  may  yet  remain, 
the  first  falling  of  the  blow  is  mortal.  Nor  is  it, 
to  a  worthy  soul  in  the  first  awful  grief,  any  allevia- 
tion at  all  to  think  that  it  will  be  got  over.     To 
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be  told  by  worldly  experience,  that  all  this  is 
just  a  question  of  time  and  health  :  that  the  most 
deadly  wound  will  be  cicatrized :  that  (as  Sir 
Walter  puts  it)  the  broken  heart  will  be  nicely 
pieced  together  again  :  is  aggravation,  not  allevia- 
tion. Let  anything  come  but  that !  You  hate 
and  despise  yourself  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  what 
you  may  take  quite  pleasantly  when  it  comes.  Let 
us  pass  from  that.  But  how  poor  human  beings 
lived  through  bereavement,  who  knew  no  future 
life,  one  cannot  even  imagine.  You  may  readily 
do  much  better  than  read  Miss  Martineau's  Auto- 
biography, But  if  you  read  it,  you  will  come  to 
the  passage  where  she  tells  of  two  of  her  friends,  who 
were  widows  :  how  they  lived  on  only  by  looking 
to  reunion.  She  thought  them  fools  :  and  she 
wanted  no  such  thing  for  herself.  She  was  cheer- 
ful and  content  in  the  prospect  of  going  out  like 
an  expiring  taper  :  she  wished  no  other  for  any  she 
had  loved.  But  then,  she  was  a  quite  exceptional 
sold :  singularly  morbid  and  repulsive  in  many  of 
her  ways  and  notions.  And  she  had  never,  in  fact, 
come  very  close  in  affection  to  anybody.  Let  us 
suffer  ever  so  bitterly,  rather  than  be  cheered  as 
she  was  cheered !  To  miss  no  one  who  is  gone :  to 
be  content  never  again  to  see  the  kindest  faces  you 
ever  saw:  to  care  (in  fact)  for  nobody  but  yourself: 
appears  to  me  the  lowest  depth  that  can  be  reached 
by  mortal.  Rather,  sitting  by  the  evening  fireside, 
let  one  be  remembered  (though  with  many  tears) 
who  used  to  share  that  warmth  and  light :  but  who 
is  gone  to  something  better.  Rather,  taking  to 
your  lonely  work,  remember  with  ever  so  aching 
desolation  how  once  there  was  one  who  felt  so  deep 
interest  in  it  all,  and  knew  all  its  details  as  much 
as  those  could  be  known  to  any  save  yourself.  She 
was  pretty  well  broken-hearted,  that  poor  young 
widow  whose  husband  and  little  boys  had  been 
taken  in  one  bleak  winter  :  but  she  would  ten 
thousand  times  rather  have  been  so,  than  have 
missed  them  less : 

"  I  ettle  whiles  to  spin, 

But  wee,  wee  patterin'  feet, 
Come  rinnin'  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  just  inaun  greet : 
I  ken  it's  fancy  a', 

And  faster  flows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa', 

Sin  the  fa'  o'  the  year." 

But  our  little  talk  must  cease.  Let  the  last 
words  be  these. 

You  have  under  your  roof,  some  of  you  who 
read  this  page,  those  who  are  away  from  their 
homes :  your  servants.  Be  kind  to  them :  Try 
your  best  to  keep  them  right :  Care  for  them  in 
body  and  soul :  for  the  sake  of  one  gone  out  from 
your  door,  and  needing  friends  and  sympathy  far 
away.  Look  at  the  little  folk  still  with  you. 
Make  the  most  of  their  childhood  while  it  lasts : 
it  will  not  last  long.  You  know  for  certain  now, 
what  you  once  used  to  say  without  in  any  way  tak- 
ing it  in,  that  in  a  little  they  will  be  gone  out  from 


you.  You  are  likewise  fully  aware  that  before  very 
long  you  shall  have  gone  out  from  this  life,  to 
begin  God  knows  what  elsewhere  :  and  you  cannot 
do  anything  to  help  or  comfort  those  you  care  most 
for  from  the  farther  shore.  Wherefore,  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  everybody's  little  boy,  to  everybody's 
little  girl :  not  least  when  they  have  lost  the  charm 
of  childhood,  and  are  not  little  any  longer.  Re- 
member, somebody  is  thinking  of  them  :  in  this 
world  or  in  another.  A  K.  H.  B. 

Wqz  Efjorogoofc  JamiljL 

By  E.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of 
"  Philosopher  Jack,"  etc. 

Chapter  VII. 

rpWELVE  months  passed  away,  and  Christmas 
-*-  came  again  with  its  frost  and  snow  and  sun- 
shine— its  blazing  fires,  its  good  cheer,  and  its  merry 
greetings. 

Many  a  Christmastide  had  now  passed  over  the 
head  of  our  blacksmith,  John  Thorogood,  and  his 
excellent  wife  Mary,  but  Time  had  touched  them 
lightly  in  its  flight.  They  both  looked  young  and 
hale,  and  full  of  vigour.  The  only  difference  in 
them  was  a  wrinkle  or  two  at  the  corners  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  few  gray  hairs  mingling  with  the  brown. 
Perhaps  John  was  a  little  more  corpulent  than  when 
he  was  a  youth ;  but  he  could  wield  the  forehammer 
as  easily  and  powerfully  as  ever. 

A  cloud,  however,  had,  during  the  past  year, 
been  gathering  over  their  happy  home.  Molly — 
the  sweet  active  little  daughter  who  had  never 
known  a  day's  illness  from  her  childhood — had 
fallen  into  bad  health.  Her  step  had  lost  its  spring, 
but  her  cheerful  spirit  was  unsubdued. 

"You're  better  to-day,  Molly,  darling1!"  asked 
the  smith  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  answer. 

"Yes,  father,  much  better."  Molly  did  not  use 
endearing  terms,  but  the  sweetness  of  her  looks  and 
voice  rendered  such  needless. 

She  was  pale  and  thin,  and  could  not  check  the 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  tones. 

"  Fred  is  sure  to  come,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Thoro- 
good, stopping  in  her  preparations  for  supper  to 
smooth  her  daughter's  fair  head. 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,  I  know  that  Fred  is  sure  to 
come,"  returned  Molly  with  a  laugh  and  a  little 
blush.  "  No  fear  of  him.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
him,  but  of  Jim.  It  is  the  first  Christmas  night 
we  shall  have  spent  without  him.  Dear  Jim  !  I 
wonder  what  company  he  will  have  to  spend  his 
first  Christmas  with  in  the  backwoods." 

"Whatever  company  it  may  be,"  returned  the 
mother,  "  they'll  only  have  his  body  and  mind — his 
spirit  will  be  here." 

"  Well  said,  old  Moll ;  we  shall  have  the  best 
part  of  him  to-night  in  spite  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean," 
cried  the  blacksmith,  who  was  seated  on  a  stool 
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making  fun  with  the  terrier,  the  cat,  and  the  kitten 
— not  the  original  animals,  of  course,  but  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  which  were  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  our  tale. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  be  late,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Thorogood,  looking  with  some  anxiety  into  a  big 
pot  which  rested  on  the  roaring  fire. 

"The  boys  are  never  late,  Moll,"  remarked  the 
smith,  giving  the  cat  a  sly  poke  on  the  nose  which 
it  resented  with  a  fuff,  causing  the  terrier  to  turn 
its  head  on  one  side  inquiringly. 

As  he  spoke  the  front  door  opened,  and  feet  were 
heard  in  the  passage  stamping  off  the  snow. 

"There  they  are!"  exclaimed  old  Moll,  dabbing 
the  lid  on  the  big  pot,  and  wiping  her  hands  hastily. 

"  No,  it  is  too  soon  for  them  yet ;  they're  always 
sharp  to  time.  It  is  Fred,''  returned  Molly  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

She  was  right.  Fred  Harper,  a  fine  strapping 
young  fellow — a  carpenter — had  met  Molly  in 
London,  and  got  engaged  to  her.  She  offered  to 
let  him  off  when  she  became  ill  and  delicate,  but 
he  would  not  be  let  off.  "  Molly,"  this  enthusiast 
had  said,  "  if  you  were  to  become  so  thin  that  all 
your  flesh  were  to  disappear,  I'd  be  proud  to  marry 
your  skeleton  !" 

Fred  sat  down  by  her  side,  but  had  scarcely 
begun  to  make  earnest  inquiries  after  her  health, 
when  the  outer  door  again  opened,  and  another 
stamping  of  feet  was  heard  in  the  passage.  It 
was  a  tremendous  stamping,  and  accompanied  with 
strong,  loud,  hearty  voices. 

"No  mistake  now!"  said  the  smith,  rising  and 
opening  the  door,  when  in  walked  four  such  men  as 
any  father  and  mother  might  be  proud  of.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  big — plenty  of  blockheads  are 
big ;  nor  was  it  that  they  were  handsome — plenty 
of  nincompoops  are  well-favoured ;  but,  besides 
being  tall,  and  strong,  and  handsome,  they  were 
free,  and  hearty,  and  sensible,  and  wise — even  in 
their  joviality — and  so  thoroughgoing,  in  word, 
sentiment,  and  act,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
merely  to  sit  still  and  watch  them,  and  listen. 

"I  told  'ee  they'd  come  in  their  togs,  old  woman," 
said  the  smith,  as  his  son  Tom  appeared,  dusting 
the  snow  from  his  Coastguard  uniform,  on  the 
breast  of  which  was  displayed  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 

"  You  might  be  sure  of  that,  mother,  seeing  that 
we  had  promised,"  said  Dick,  the  blithe  and  hearty 
man -of- wars -man,  as  he  printed  a  kiss  on  his 
mother's  cheek  that  might  have  been  heard,  as  he 
truly  said,  "from  the  main  track  to  the  keelson." 
At  the  same  time  bushy-browed  Harry,  with  the 
blue  coat  and  brass  epaulettes  of  the  fire-brigade, 
was  paying  a  similar  tribute  of  affection  to  his 
sister,  while  fiery  Bob, — the  old  uniform  on  his  back 
and  the  Victoria  Cross  on  his  breast — shook  his 
father's  hand  with  a  grip  that  quite  satisfied  that 
son  of  Vulcan,  despite  the  absence  of  two  of  the 
finders. 


They  were  all  deep-chested  strong-voiced  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  and  what  a  noise  they  did  make, 
to  be  sure ! 

"  You're  not  too  soon,  boys,"  said  the  smith ; 
"  old  Moll  has  been  quite  anxious  about  a  mysteri- 
ous something  in  the  big  pot  there." 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  take  it  off  the  fire,  mother," 
said  the  gallant  tar,  stepping  forward. 

"  Nay,  that's  my  duty,"  cried  Harry,  leaping  to 
the  front,  and  seizing  the  pot,  which  he  dragged 
from  the  flames  with  professional  ability. 

When  the  something  was  displayed,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  gorgeous  meat  pudding  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing character — round  and  heavy  like  a  cannon  ball. 
Of  course  it  did  not  flourish  alone.  Old  Moll  had 
been  mysteriously  engaged  the  greater  part  of  that 
day  over  the  fire,  and  the  result  was  a  feast  worthy, 
as  her  husband  said,  "  of  the  King  of  the  Canni- 
bal Islands." 

"  Talking  of  Cannibal  Islands,"  said  Dick,  the 
sailor,  during  a  pause  in  the  feast,  "  you've  no  idea 
what  a  glorious  place  that  Pacific  Ocean  is,  with  its 
coral  islands,  palmgroves,  and  sunshine.  It  would 
be  just  the  place  to  make  you  well  again,  Molly. 
You'd  grow  fat  in  a  month." 

"  Ha !  get  fat,  would  she,"  growled  Bob,  the 
soldier,  "  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  first  nigger-chief 
that  took  a  fancy  to  have  her  cooked  for  supper — 
eh  1  Never  fear,  Molly,  we  won't  let  you  go  to  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  Give  us  another  cut  o'  that 
cannon  ball,  mother.  It's  better  eating  than  those 
I've  been  used  to  see  skipping  over  the  battlefield. " 

"But  they're  not  all  Cannibal  Islands,  man," 
returned  Dick ;  "  why,  wherever  the  missionaries 
go,  there  the  niggers  get  to  be  as  well-behaved  as 
you  are.  D'you  know,  Molly,  I've  really  been 
thinking  of  cutting  the  service,  and  emigrating 
somewhere,  if  you  and  Fred  would  go  with  me." 

"It  would  be  charming !"  replied  Molly,  with  a 
sweet  though  languid  smile.  "We'd  live  in  a 
wooden  hut,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  while  you 
and  Fred  were  away  hunting  for  dinner,  I  would 
milk  the  buffaloes,  and  boil  the  cocoa-nuts  for 
dinner !" 

"Ah,  Molly,"  said  Tom,  the  Coastguardsman, 
stroking  his  bushy  beard,  "  the  same  idea  has  been 
running  in  my  head,  as  well  as  in  Dick's,  ever  since 
we  got  that  letter  from  dear  Jim,  telling  us  of  the 
beauty  of  his  new  home,  and  urging  us  all  to 
emigrate.  I've  more  than  half  a  mind  to  join  him 
out  there,  if  you  and  the  old  folk  will  consent  to  go." 

"You're  not  serious,  are  you,  Tom?"  asked  Harry 
the  fireman,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Indeed  I  am." 

"  Well,  you  might  do  worse.  I  would  join  you 
myself,  if  there  were  only  houses  enough  to  ensure 
a  fire  or  two  every  month." 

"Why,  man,"  said  Fred  Harper,  "in  these  lands 
the  whole  forest  goes  on  fire  sometimes — surely 
that  would  suffice  to  keep  your  spirits  up  and  your 
heart  warm." 
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"  Let's  have  a  look  at  Jim's  last  screed,  mother," 
said  Dick,  when  the  feast  was  nearly  over,  and 
fragrant  coffee  smoked  upon  the  board  (for  you 
know  the  Thorogood  family  were  total  abstainers), 
"  and  let  Fred  read  it  aloud.  He's  by  far  the  best 
reader  amongst  us." 

"Well,  that's  not  Bavin,'  much  for  him,"  remarked 
the  fireman,  with  a  sly  glance  at  his  sister. 

"Your  lamp  is  not  as  powerful  as  it  might  be, 
mother,"  said  Fred,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to 
that  of  the  fair  invalid,  as  he  unfolded  the  letter. 
"  Turn  your  eyes  this  way,  Molly, — there,  keep  'em 
steady  on  the  page  ;  I  can  see  now  /" 

"  Eagle's  Nest,  Rocky  Mountain  Slopes,  5th 
October  18 — ,"  began  Fred.  "Darling  Mother — 
You've  no  idea  what  a  charming  place  God  has  given 
me  here,  with  plenty  of  work  to  do  of  the  most 
congenial  kind.  I  have  only  an  opportunity  for  a 
short  letter  this  time,  because  the  post-boy  has 
arrived  unexpectedly,  and  won't  wait.  Post-boy ! 
You  would  smile  at  that  word  if  you  saw  him. 
He's  a  six-foot  man  in  leather,  with  a  big  beard, 
and  a  rifle  and  tomahawk.  He  was  attacked  by 
Indians  on  the  way  over  the  mountains,  but  escaped, 
and  he  attacked  a  grizzly  bear  afterwards,  which 
didn't  escape — but  I  must  not  waste  time  on  him. 
Well,  I  must  devote  all  my  letter  this  post  to 
urging  you  to  come  out.  This  is  a  splendid  country 
for  big,  strong,  hearty,  willing  men  like  father  and 
my  brothers.  Of  course  it  is  no  better  than  other 
countries — rather  worse — for  weak  men,  either  in 
mind  or  body.  Idlers  go  to  the  wall  here  as  else- 
where ;  but  for  men  willing  and  able  to  work — ■ 
ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything — it  is  a 
splendid  opening.  For  myself — I  feel  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  sent  me  here  because  there  is 
work  for  me  to  do,  and  a  climate  which  will  give 
me  health  and  strength  to  do  it.  My  health  is 
better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  day  of 
that  fall  which  damaged  my  constitution  so  much 
as  to  render  me  one  of  the  confirmed  cripples  of  the 
earth.  But  it  was  a  blessed  fall,  nevertheless.  I 
was  cast  down  in  order  that  I  might  be  lifted  up. 
You  would  smile,  mother, — perhaps  you'd  laugh — 
if  you  saw  me  at  my  work.  I'm  a  Jack  of  all 
trades.  Among  other  things  I'm  a  farmer,  a 
gardener,  a  carpenter,  a  schoolmaster,  a  shoemaker, 
and  a  missionary  !  The  last,  you  know,  I  consider 
my  real  calling.  The  others  are  but  secondary 
matters,  assumed  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  the  tent- 
maker.  You  and  dear  Molly  would  rejoice  with 
me  if  you  saw  my  Bible  Class  on  week-days,  and 
my  congregation  on  Sundays.  It  is  a  strange  con- 
gregation to  whom  I  have  been  sent  to  tell  the 
old  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  There  are 
farmers,  miners,  hunters,  even  painted  savages 
among  them.  My  church  is  usually  a  bam — some- 
times a  tent — often  the  open  air.  There  are  no 
denominations  here,  so  that  I  belong  to  none.  Only 
two  sects  exist — believers  and  unbelievers.  But 
the  place  is  growing  fast.     Doubtless  there  will  be 


great  changes  ere  long.  Meanwhile  it  is  my  happy 
duty  and  privilege  to  scatter  Seed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

"Now,  I  urge  you  to  come,  because  there  is 
health  for  Molly  to  be  found  on  these  sunny  slopes 
of  this  grand  Backbone  of  America.  That  is  my 
strongest  point.  If  that  does  not  move  you,  nothing 
else  will !  One  glance  from  the  windows  of  my 
wooden  house — this  Eagle's  Nest  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Slopes — would  be  sufficient  to  begin  the 
work  of  convalescence.  Woods,  dells,  knolls,  hills, 
plains,  prairies,  lakes,  streams — with  the  blue 
mountains  in  the  far,  far  distance.  Oh  !  if  I  were 
a  poet,  what  a  flight  I  would  make  into  the  realms 
of — of — well,  you  imderstand  me  !  I  have  no  time 
for  more.  The  big  bearded  post-boy  is  growing 
impatient.  Only  this  much  will  I  add, — do,  do 
come,  if  you  love  me.  My  kindest  love  to  you  all. 
May  God  guide  you  in  this  matter.  Your  affec 
tionate  son,  Jim." 

"I'll  go!"  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  bringing 
his  huge  fist  down  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  table. 

"  John,  John,  it's  not  the  anvil  you've  got  before 
you,"  said  old  Moll. 

"No,  nor  yet  is  my  fist  the  forehammer,"  re- 
joined the  smith,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "Never- 
theless, I  repeat  that  I'll  go — always  supposing 
that  you  and  Molly  have  no  objections." 

It  was  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  the  old 
woman's  heart  to  be  near  her  crippled  and  favourite 
son,  but  she  would  not  commit  herself  at  once. 

"What  says  Molly?"  she  asked,  turning  to  her 
daughter. 

Molly  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Fred,  who  gave 
the  slightest  possible  nod,  and  then  said  in  her 
gentle  voice,  "  The  sooner  we  begin  to  pack  the 
better!" 

"Bravo,  lass!"  cried  the  young  sailor,  slapping 
his  thigh ;  "  well  said,  and  we'll  all  go  together. 
What  say  you,  boys  V 

"Agreed — agreed  !"  was  the  hearty  reply. 

And  this  was  no  idle  talk.  That  night  at  wor- 
ship, the  father  of  the  family  spread  Jim's  letter 
before  the  Lord,  and  asked  for  guidance.  The  end 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that,  a  few  months  later, 
the  Thorogood  family  emigrated  to  the  backwoods 
of  America,  and  began  that  career  of  useful,  ener- 
getic, patient,  God-directed  labour  which  ended  in 
the  formation  of  a  happy  garden  in  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  which  had  formerly  been  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men. 

And  here,  kind  reader,  we  must  close  our  little 
tale,  for  it  would  take  a  whole  book,  if  not  more, 
to  tell  the  story  of  that  thoroughgoing  family's 
adventures  while  endeavouring  to  spread  the  truth 
in  the  Far  West.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all 
found  what  they  went  in  search  of — health  and 
happiness — because  they  sought  for  these  blessings 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  blessed 
Word  of  God. 

THE  END. 
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.Sermon* 

THE  INCARNATION. 

By  the  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.,  Galashiels. 

"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in 
ilie  flesh."— 1,  Tim.  iii.  16.1 

TN  directing  attention  to  this  subject  we  would 
-*-  consider,  first,  "  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation," 
"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;"  and  secondly, 
"  the  Revelation  of  this  mystery,"  "  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh." 

I. — The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  different  meanings  given 
to  the  word  mystery,  as  employed  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistles.  The  usual  meaning,  adopted  by  divines, 
is  something  formerly  concealed,  but  now  mani- 
fested. And  undoubtedly  such  a  meaning  gives 
a  good  sense  to  many  passages  where  the  word 
mystery  is  employed.  But  there  are  other  passages 
to  which  this  meaning  of  the  term  will  not  apply ; 
and  the  word  must  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  de- 
noting not  merely  something  formerly  concealed  but 
now  revealed,  but  something  above  reason,  beyond 
our  intellectual  powers  to  understand  or  grasp ;  so 
that  it  may  happen  that  even  after  it  is  revealed 
its  nature  remains  inexplicable ;  the  revelation  does 
not  divest  it  of  its  mysterious  character,  i 

It  is  in  this  wider  sense  that  the  word  is  used  in 
our  text ;  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  And  the  mere  state- 
ment of  this  doctrine  is  sufficient  to  impress  us  with 
a  sense  of  its  awful  mysteriousness ;  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  traversed  this  world,  who  mixed  with 
the  children  of  men,  who  was  a  prey  to  human 
infirmities,  who  was  mocked  in  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas,  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  crucified  on  Calvary,  who  expired 
on  the  accursed  tree,  and  was  buried  in  Joseph's 
sepulchre,  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  is  a 
statement  which  confounds  human  reason,  and 
baffles  all  our  faculties  to  comprehend.  He  who 
was  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  was  the  Eternal  of  days. 
He  who  stood  as  a  prisoner  before  the  bar  of  human 

1  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  different 
readings  of  this  verse.  "We  would  only  remark  that, 
whatever  reading  we  adopt,  the  doctrine  taught  us,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  is  the  Incarnation. 
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judgment  was  the  Mighty  God.  He  who  expired 
on  the  cross  was  the  Life  of  the  world.  This  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human,  of  the  infinite  with 
the  finite,  of  the  uncreated  with  the  created,  is 
certainly  a  mystery  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
which  angels  desire  to  look  into,  and  which  fills  our 
minds  with  amazement  and  awe. 

And  yet  this  mystery,  stupendous  though  it  be, 
whose  nature  is  inconceivable,  and  the  mere  state- 
ment of  which  confounds  human  reason,  is  the 
object  of  our  faith.  Our  belief  in  it  is  founded  on 
revelation ;  for  when  once  we  are  convinced  that 
Christianity  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  such 
a  doctrine  is  contained  in  that  revelation,  our  duty 
is  not  to  dispute,  or  doubt,  or  cavil,  but  simply  to 
believe.  We  must  submit  our  understandings  to 
the  teachings  of  infinite  wisdom.  For  distinguish 
between  what  is  above  and  what  is  contrary  to 
reason.  No  authority  whatever  can  constrain  us 
to  believe  a  statement  which  is  contrary  to  reason  ; 
whereas  information  from  a  superior  intelligence, 
especially  if  that  intelligence  be  divine,  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  a  statement  above  reason, 
that  is,  a  statement  which  we  could  not  discover 
by  our  unaided  facidties.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  is  above  reason,  but  it  can  never  be 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  it.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
affirmed  that  Christ  is  two  natures  and  yet  one,  or 
two  persons  and  yet  one,  these  would  be  statements 
contrary  to  reason,  and  could  not  be  credited ;  but 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  two  natures,  the 
human  and  the  divine,  in  the  person  of  Christ ; 
that  He  is  two  in  one  sense,  namely,  in  nature,  and 
one  in  another,  namely,  in  personality ;  this  is  a 
statement  above  reason,  and,  if  revealed,  is  the 
proper  object  of  faith.  Nay,  there  is  an  analogy  to 
this  statement  in  ourselves ;  for  each  of  us  possesses 
two  natures,  soul  and  body,  and  one  personality. 
But  not  only  so ;  we  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
assert  that  what  is  above  reason  can  never  be 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  it.  By  being  above  reason 
it  is  by  the  supposition  out  of  its  sphere ;  we  have 
no  data  to  proceed  upon,  and  so  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny. 

Further,  in  reference  to  this  mystery  of  godliness, 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  fact  is  revealed,  but  not  the  mode  of  the 
fact.  The  mystery  is  made  known  to  us  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God;  and  this  alone  is  the 
object  of  our  faith.     But  how  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
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Son  of  God,  how  the  human  nature  is  united  in 
His  person  with  the  divine,  is  not  made  known,  and 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  Hence  all  attempts 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  Him 
human  nature,  are  vain ;  they  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  uncxplainablc,  to  penetrate  into  mysteries 
beyond  the  ken  of  human  vision,  and  which  God 
lias  not  been  pleased  to  reveal.  But  not  only  are 
all  such  attempts  idle,  they  are  also  arrogant  and 
presumptuous — attempts  to  stretch  forth  our  hands 
to  lift  the  veil,  and  to  penetrate  into  that  which 
God  has  concealed  from  our  view.  Where  revela- 
tion has  been  silent,  reason  must  be  silent  also. 
There  are  mysteries  in  Christianity  beyond  the  ken 
of  human  intelligence  ;  and  when  in  such  cases  we 
venture  to  speculate  or  explain,  we  only  "  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

II. — Tlie  Revelation  of  this  Mystery. 

We  might  easily  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
We  might  show  how  He  is  in  numerous  passages 
expressly  called  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  that  the  Supreme  Divinity  is  meant ;  how 
the  peculiar  titles  of  God,  which  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  applied  to  another,  such  as  Jehovah, 
the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  are 
applied  to  Him  ;  how  the  incommunicable  attributes 
of  God,  such  as  eternity,  immutability,  omnipre- 
sence, omnipotence,  and  omniscience,  are  asserted  as 
belonging  to  Him ;  how  the  peculiar  works  of  God, 
such  as  creation,  providence,  judging  the  world,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  ascribed  to  Him  ; 
how  the  worship  due  to  God  only  is  paid,  and  is 
commanded  to  be  paid,  to  Him,  both  by  men  on 
earth  and  by  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven ;  and  how 
there  are  many  statements,  similar  to  our  text, 
which  attribute  to  Him  both  a  divine  and  a  human 
nature — declarations  that  He  is  at  once  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  man.  On  these  arguments, 
however,  we  do  not  enter;  but  intend  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  view  which  Paul  takes  of  this 
great  mystery. 

Paid  is  not  only  the  greatest  apostle  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the 
apostles,  but  he  is  also  the  greatest  theologian  of 
Christianity,  who  excelled  all  the  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his 
writings,  but  in  the  fulness  and  clearness  of  his 
doctrinal  statements.  Now  we  consider  it  un- 
deniable that  Paul  believed  in  and  taught  the 
Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  doctrine  per- 
vades all  his  Epistles ;  indeed,  is  so  interwoven 
with  them  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  them ; 
it  is  the  key-note  of  his  writings.  We  cannot 
read  a  single  page  of  his  Epistles  without  seeing 
how  reverently  he  bows  the  knee  to  Jesus.  He 
declares   that  in  Him  is  hid   all   the   fulness   of 


wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  He  is  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  that  He  is  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  eternal  majesty,  that  He  is  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  that  He  is  made  head 
over  all  things  for  the  good  of  His  Church,  that 
by  Him  all  things  were  created,  that  in  Him  all 
things  consist,  that  He  shall  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  and  that  at  His  command  the  dead 
will  be  raised  from  their  graves.  He  asserts  that 
He  has  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  that  all 
things  shall  be  subdued  under  His  feet ;  he  de- 
scribes Christians  as  those  who  in  every  place 
call  upon  His  name ;  he  himself  worships  Him  as 
God,  conjoins  Him  in  his  prayers  with  the  Father, 
and  in  all  his  Epistles  invokes  His  grace  to  rest 
upon  his  converts.  He  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  Spirit  ot  Christ ;  he  looks  forward  to  His 
second  coming  as  the  Rewarder  of  His  people,  and 
regards  future  happiness  as  consisting  in  being  with 
Him.  He  dedicates  himself  unreservedly  to  His 
service,  owns  Him  as  his  Lord,  and  declares  his 
readiness  to  die  for  Him.  He  enjoins  all  the  actions 
of  the  disciples  to  be  done  with  reference  to  Him, 
and  pronounces  an  awful  curse  upon  those  who 
refuse  to  bestow  upon  Him  their  supreme  affection  : 
"  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  anathema."  Christ,  as  much  as  God  the 
Father,  was  the  object  of  his  devotion.  Paul  was 
not  merely  an  ardent  admirer,  a  steadfast  follower, 
and  a  humble  disciple,  but  a  devout  worshipper  of 
Christ.  He  taught  and  wrote  and  ever  acted  on 
the  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh." 

Beyond  all  question,  then,  Paul  believed  in  and 
taught  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  this  was 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  theology ;  so  much 
so,  that  if  you  were  to  detach  it  from  his  writings, 
little  of  consequence  would  remain.  Nor  must 
this  doctrine  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of 
theological  speculation.  Our  views  of  Christianity 
are  entirely  altered,  according  as  we  do  or  do  not 
believe  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nay, 
we  are  bold  to  affirm  that  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the  vast  majority  of 
Christians  are  idolaters ;  they  render  supreme 
homage  to,  place  their  implicit  trust  upon,  cele- 
brate in  their  sacred  hymns,  and  worship,  One 
who  is  a  mere  man ;  so  that  all  that  Christ  has 
done  for  the  human  race  is  to  draw  away  men's 
attention  and  affections  from  God,  and  to  fix  them 
upon  Himself;  and  all  that  Christianity  has  ef- 
fected for  the  world  is  to  substitute  for  the  ancient 
systems  of  idolatry  a  new  system,  still  more  deeply 
rooted,  more  permanent,  and  more  universal :  and 
thus  not  Christians,  but  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
are  the  only  true  worshippers  of  God. 

The  importance  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  will 
be  still  more  clearly  seen  when  we  consider  its  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  other  doctrines  of  revelation. 
All  the  other  revealed  doctrines  of  Scripture  are 
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inseparably  connected  with  it.  It  is  from  the 
incarnation  that  the  atonement  derives  all  its  effi- 
cacy. The  great  design  or  purpose  for  which  Christ 
became  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  that,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself,  He  might  procure  the  remission  of 
our  sins.  So  also  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
all  His  influences  conducive  to  our  salvation  flow 
from  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  His  divine  righteousness  that  the  Spirit 
was  bestowed,  and  it  is  out  of  His  infinite  fulness 
that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  proceed.  In  short, 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  edifice  of  Christianity  is  built ;  overturn  the 
foundation,  and  the  whole  building  crumbles  into 
pieces.  So  that  what  the  Apostle  says  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  is  equally  true  of  His  incar- 
nation :  If  Christ  be  not  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
our  faith  is  vain ;  we  are  yet  in  our  sins. 

We  are  disposed  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to 
assert  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  for  the  exist- 
ence of  religion  among  men.  We  are  finite  and 
fallen  beings ;  we  cannot  approach  to  God ;  He 
must  approach  to  us.  There  is  a  remoteness  be- 
tween Him  and  us  which  cannot  be  bridged  over 
by  the  human  intellect.  God  must  humble  Him- 
self, manifest  His  divine  perfections  under  the  veil 
ot  human  feelings,  exhibit  His  love  and  sympathy 
and  condescension  towards  us,  reveal  Himself  as 
a  divine  humanity,  in  order  to  become  the  object 
of  our  worship.  Only  when  God  manifests  Himself 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  He  approachable  by  us ;  only 
then  can  we  apprehend  Him  as  a  God  of  love,  as 
our  Father  in  heaven.  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  we 
know  the  Father ;  that  we  can  discern  the  love  and 
compassion  and  mercy  of  our  God.  But  only  in  our 
worship  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  divine  and 
not  the  human  that  is  the  object  of  our  adoration — 
the  divine,  indeed,  manifested  in  the  human.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen  we  can  dis- 
cern faint  traces  of  this  great  truth.  All  those 
incarnations  of  the  Divinity  which  we  meet  with  in 
Greek  mythology,  in  Brahmanism,  and  in  Buddhism, 
are  faint  adumbrations  of  the  glorious  reality ;  and 
seem  to  teach  us  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a 
felt  necessity  that  God  should  humble  Himself  to 
our  capacities,  that  He  should  veil  Himselt  in 
humanity,  and  so  become  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hold  fast  this  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  It  is  this  doctrine 
which  is  the  source  of  all  our  hopes ;  the  great 
■corner-stone  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  a  belief  in 
the  strong  Son  of  God  that  can  conquer  all  our 
corruptions,  subdue  our  fears,  quiet  our  doubts, 
and  enable  us  to  lead  holy  lives.  We  require  an 
almighty  Saviour,  one  who  is  able  to  conquer  all 
our  enemies  and  to  rescue  us  from  all  our  dangers. 
Such  a  Saviour  is  provided  for  us  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ — of  Him  who  is  "God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person." 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walford. 

PART   VIII. 

rpiHE  festivities  at  Laurel  Grove  were  considered 
-*-     a  great  success  by  everybody. 

Nothing  that  money,  pains,  or  skill  could  do 
was  wanting;  and  when  all  was  over,  when  the 
last  civil  speech  had  been  made,  and  the  last  guest 
had  been  seen  to  the  door,  Middlemass  could  sink 
into  his  easy-chair  with  a  sigh  of  unalloyed  relief, 
aud  could  chaw  towards  him  the  paper  wherein 
full  reports  of  the  gay  doings  were  to  be  found, 
with  the  happy  conviction  that  his  attentions  to 
the  writer  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

This  was  delightful ;  but  a  still  more  acute  and 
abiding  satisfaction  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  while  doing  honour  to  his  son,  he  had  also 
been  promoting  the  welfare — according  to  his 
views — of  his  daughter.  For  Nora  had  been 
wooed  and  won  during  those  bright  spring  days, 
and,  with  her  whole  thirsting  heart  gone  out  to- 
wards the  stranger  who  she  deemed  could  satisfy 
it,  a  new  beauty  had  seemed  to  dawn  within  the 
young  girl's  eyes.  They  had  ceased  to  be  grave 
and  reproachful,  as  her  father  could  remember 
them.  Her  cheek  had  gained  in  colour,  her  move- 
ments in  vigour.  He  no  longer  heard  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  a  something  which  ever  and  anon 
brought  up  the  image  of  the  absent  one. 

Of  Jem  his  father  seldom  cared  to  be  reminded 
now.  He  loved  his  son— of  course  he  did — loved 
him  as  much  as  ever,  he  would  have  told  you ;  he 
wished  him  well ;  occasionally  he  wrote  him  a 
letter, — but  it  had  ceased  to  trouble  the  mind  of 
the  busy  prosperous  merchant  that  his  missionary 
lad  was  still  inhabiting  the  far-off  islands  of  the 
south,  and  that  no  idea  of  his  exchanging  these  for 
the  nearer  and  more  civilised  plains  of  India  had 
ever  been  mooted.  He  had  himself  put  off  and 
put  off  making  the  suggestion,  until  finally  it  had 
slipped  from  his  memory,  or  rather,  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  shadowy  scheme  that  he  had  once 
imagined  might  have  come  to  pass,  but  that  never 
had.  He  did  not  know  why  nothing  had  been 
done,  but  supposed  he  had  had  his  reasons, — this 
to  Lindsay,  to  whom  had  been  confided  the  plan 
in  its  first  freshness. 

Neither  was  there  any  word  01  Jem's  coming 
home,  and  it  appeared  that  his  father  coidd  also 
bear  that  deprivation  with  philosophy,  "For,"  ob- 
served he  to  the  same  auditor,  "what  would  be 
the  use  after  all  ? "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  from 
the  outset.  You  recollect  what  a  way  I  was  in, 
Robert, — and  so,  for  that  matter,  were  we  all, — 
what  a  time  we  had  of  it,  trying  all  we  could  do 
or  say,  and  how  obstinately  the  boy  argued  it  out, 
and  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  will  by  anybody ! 
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I  as  a  mule,  Jem  was.  He  would  have  his 
way,  and  he  had  it ;  out  he  went,  and  what  can  you 
say  .'  When  a  man  leaves  kith  and  kin  as  he  did, 
and  i  hooses  of  his  own  free-will — ay,  and  against 
theirs  —  to  spend  Ids  life  among  savages,  why, 
there's  an  end  of  him.  No  one  can  both  eat  his 
cake  and  have  it.  Jem  can't  both  hold  the  position 
of  my  eldest  son  here,  and  missionary  yonder.  He 
will  be  missionary  1  Very  well.  Then  Wat  must 
be  my  heir " 

— "  Heir  !"  said  Lindsay.  "I  understood  you 
disapproved " 

— "  So  I  did,  so  I  do, — that's  to  say,  in  a  general 
way.  They  shall  all  have  their  portion,  don't  be 
feared ;  but  when  there's  enough  for  all,  why 
there's  no  harm  in  adding  on  a  little  to  the  eldest's, 
is  there  1  Then  there's  Nora,  now  that  she  is 
marrying  into  a  nobleman's  family,  it  is  but  right 
and  proper,  and  due  to  them,  to  make  a  good  pro- 
vision for  her.  The  girl  has  done  her  part,  has 
reflected  credit  on  us  all,  and  'tis  not  for  me  to  be 
behincbhand.  I'll  not  be  niggardly  to  her  any  more 
than  to  Wat;  Jem  would  be  the  last  to  wish  it, 
although,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  although  I 
fancy  sober  old  Jem  would  have  been  rather  aston- 
ished at  all  the  junketing  that  has  been  going 
on  here  this  week ;  I  daresay  his  eyes  would  have 
opened  a  bit  had  he  peeped  in  at  our  gala.  One 
gets  on  by  degrees,  you  see,  Lindsay;  it  comes 
quite  natural  to  my  wife  and  me  to  be  among  fine 
folks  now-a-days.  Time  was  when  it  would  have 
made  both  of  us  mind  our  p's  and  <?'s  terribly. 
Well,  I'm  sure  I  never  tried  to  push  myself  for- 
ward ;  I  was  very  well  content  as  I  was ;  but 
since  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  favour  me, 
and  increase  my  means,  I  don't  see  but  what  I  am 
doing  my  duty  in  deporting  myself  according  to  my 
position." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lindsay,  with  a  smile,  of 
which  his  friend  was  quick  enough  to  catch  the 
meaning. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  rejoined,  good-temperedly,  "I 
know  what  you  mean, — you  are  thinking  about 
that  church  you  asked  me  to  subscribe  to;  but 
upon  my  word,  Eobert,  I  am  honestly  telling  you 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  just  now — mind,  I  am 
only  saying  just  now — I  cannot  afford  it.  I'll  not 
forget  you,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely— for  I  hate  to  see  my  name  down  for  a 
paltry  ten -pound  note, — you  shall  hear  from  me. 
There's  a  time  for  everything,  you  know, — Holy 
Scripture  warrant  for  that, — and  the  present  is  not 
the  time  for  me  to  be  building  churches.  I  must 
see  what  I  have  to  stump  up  for  Master  Wat ;  I 
have  promised  to  set  him  straight  next,  and  the 
foolish  fellow  has  been  running  up  bills,  as  they  all 
do, — not  that  /  ever  did — but  then  I  was  brought 
up  differently  to  what  Wat  has  been, — and  there'll 
be  the  marriage  settlements  for  Nora ;  but  I'll  not 
I  you  and  your  church, — I'll  put  it  down  to 
think  about  some  day."    Nora  came  in  as  her  father 


spoke,  and  her  entrance  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation. 

Her  appearance,  moreover,  diverted  the  channel 
of  Lindsay's  thoughts.  For  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  his  friend  had  always 
had  a  peculiar  interest,  and  few  things  would  have 
afforded  him  as  much  pleasure  as  to  have  been 
able  to  applaud  her  choice,  and  think  favourably 
of  her  prospects.  But  he  was  troubled  about  Nora. 
Nora,  with  her  flushed,  brilliant  face,  and  restless 
happiness,  had  scarcely  the  air  of  a  maiden  newly 
betrothed  to  the  man  of  her  heart.  She  had,  in 
her  way,  fascinated  Charley  Wade,  and  had  domi- 
nated over  him  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  play 
his  part  with  gusto,  and  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
lucky  fellow ;  but  he,  in  his  turn,  had  also  sub- 
jected her  to  his  influence.  She  was  his,  if  he  was 
hers;  and  in  consequence  there  was  none  of  the 
sweet  repose,  that  certainty  of  being  beloved  by  one 
worthy  of  also  possessing  a  return  of  the  affections, 
which  is  so  pleasant  a  sight  to  see  in  the  young  and 
fair.  There  was  rather  an  excitement,  an  elevation, 
a  treading  on  air,  the  whole  being  engrossed,  every 
passion  absorbed ;  while  conscience,  memory,  all 
the  hidden  voices  of  the  soul,  were  forbidden  to 
speak.  Daily  Nora  saw  and  heard  what  woidd 
once  have  shocked  her,  and  daily  she  smiled  at 
the  light  blasphemy,  or  backed  up  the  trivial  false- 
hood. "  Oh,  fie ! "  sounded  pretty  from  her  lips, 
her  lover  told  her,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  add  that 
she  was  very  wise  in  saying  no  more.  While  he 
was  there  she  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one 
else,  and  after  his  leave  had  expired,  it  appeared  as 
if  writing  to  him  filled  up  the  most  of  her  time. 

She  had,  at  least,  none  to  spare  for  Lindsay. 

Her  father's  and  her  own  former  friend  she 
avoided  altogether ;  his  good  wishes  were  received 
with  hurried  thanks,  and  a  slight  pretext  cut  them 
short.  The  door-bell  rang,  and  she  flew  away  with 
scarce  an  apology.  "It  must  be  Charley,"  she 
said ;  but  Lindsay  knew  that  she  neither  thought 
it,  nor  cared  if  he  did.  From  Charley  she  had 
learned  to  invent  the  ready  paltry  excuse,  and  it 
served  her  turn — that  was  all. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  a 
wedding  could,  there  being,  as  Middlemass  said,  no 
earthly  reason  for  waiting  when  there  was  nothing 
to  wait  for. 

By  all  accounts  Mr.  Wade's  family  were  well 
enough  content  with  the  match — pleased,  as  Lind- 
say could  not  help  suspecting,  to  be  rid  of  a  thrift- 
less penniless  younger  son ; — and  as  the  father  of 
the  bride-elect  made  no  pecuniary  difficulties,  but 
frankly  transferred  the  burden,  debts  and  all,  to  his 
own  shoulders,  providing  payments  for  the  past  and 
provision  for  the  future  with  a  liberality  that  was 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  they,  on  then- 
part,  considered  he  was  entitled  to  toleration,  and 
to  the  attendance  of  as  many  of  the  noble  family  as 
could  be  got  together  to  grace  the  august  occasion. 

"I  shan't  know  how  to  address  'em  though,' 
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Middlemass  confided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  even 
while  rubbing  his  hands  over  the  latest  accept- 
ance. "  You  and  I,  Nora,  will  have  to  mind  what 
we  are  about.  We  are  the  chief  people  concerned, 
and  we  must  have  no  slips,  whatever  we  do. 
Have  you  told  Jem  about  it  all?"  he  subjoined 
presently.     "  Have  you  written  by  this  mail  V 

She  had  not. 

"I'll  take  him  in  hand  myself,  then,"  said 
Middlemass.  "  Poor  fellow ! " — out  of  the  plenitude 
of  his  exultation — "poor  fellow,  he  ought  not  to 
be  the  last  to  hear  of  things.  He  knows  of  your 
engagement,  of  course  V 

Nora  hesitated.  "  I  think  so,  papa,"  blushing, 
"  I  think  so.  That  is  to  say,  I  forgot  the  exact 
day  of  the  mail,  and  mamma  said  she  would  write, 
but " 

"I  wrote,"  said  little  Jenny,  now  advanced  to 
the  age  of  writing,  "  I  wrote,  as  nobody  else  did. 
Mamma  said  she  was  busy,  and  so  did  Nora,  and 
Wat  only  said  '  Bother,'  so  I  wrote  myself.  I  told 
him  all  about  it." 

Middlemass  glanced  at  his  other  daughter,  whose 
eyes  were  on  the  ground,  and  whose  cheek  was  now 
deeply  dyed ;  for  neither  at  the  moment  could  help 
a  genuine  if  transient  feeling  of  shame.  Jem  to 
have  heard  of  the  great  family  event  from  the  pen 
of  a  child  ! — Jem,  to  whom  it  would  be  so  much, 
to  whom  Nora  was  so  dear  i  It  was  too  annoying ; 
it  was  like  a  glass  suddenly  held  up  in  front,  re- 
flecting what  each  and  all  woidd  fain  have  hidden 
even  from  themselves.  Nora  winced  beneath  the 
spectacle,  and  next  she  turned  angrily  upon  the 
little  girl,  in  order  to  ease  her  own  bosom.  "  What 
business  was  it  of  yours  V  she  said.  "  It  was  very 
impertinent  and  interfering  of  a  little  thing  like 
you  to  take  it  upon  yourself  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort." 

"  If  I  had  not,"  retorted  Jenny  stoutly,  "  Jem 
would  never  have  heard  at  all." 

"  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  heard 
till  now.  If  you  had  not  meddled,  papa  or  I  would 
have  told  him  properly  to-day,  and  that  would  have 
been  quite  soon  enough.  It  is  really  very  provok- 
ing," said  Nora,  biting  her  lip. 

"Uncommonly,"  assented  Middlemass.  "As  you 
say,  there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  rushing 
at  him  with  the  intelligence  as  if  it  could  not  wait 
a  second.  As  well  have  wired  it  at  once.  If  that 
mischievous  creature,"  regarding  Jenny  with  un- 
wonted disfavour,  "if  that  monkey  had  only  let 
well  alone,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty. 
However,  I  will  send  him  off  a  screed  this  afternoon, 
and  give  him  the  list  of  all  the  grandees  who  are  to 
be  your  uncles  and  aunts.  As  to  Charley  himself, 
you  understand,  Nora,  perhaps  it  is  as  well — eh  1 — 
that  he  and  Jem  don't  fall  foul  of  each  other — eh, 
d'ye  see?  'Tis  perhaps  as  well  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  your  brother's  being  able  to  get  over  for 
the  wedding.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  month  or 
two  we  should  have  had  him  coming " 


"  I  am  sm-e  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Nora,  stam- 
mering a  little ;  "  but  as  there  is  no  chance " 

"  No  chance,  no  chance  whatever,"  cried  Middle- 
mass  cheerfully;  "and  between  ourselves  —  run 
away,  Jenny,  what  are  you  doing  there  still  1  Run 
away,  I  tell  you, — between  ourselves,  Nora,  you  are 
a  girl  of  sense,  and  you  can  see  fast  enough  that 
this  lover  of  yours,  this  fine  dashing  dragoon,  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  fellow  to  run  in  a  curricle  with 
poor  Jem.  Charley  would  think  you  had  got  a 
queer  fish  for  a  brother,  and  maybe  take  fright  at 
us  all.  Then  he  would  shock  Jem  to  a  moralty. 
'Tis  easy  to  see  he  has  never  been  tied  down  to  be 
over  particular;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  Jem 
would  have  had  us  all  downright  Puritans  if  he 
had  lived  with  us  much  longer, — they  would  never 
get  on.  Charley  makes  no  pretence ;  he  says  what 
he  thinks,  and  he  does  what  he  says,  and  that's 
enough  for  me.  Religion  is  all  very  well — I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  religion — but  it  is  not 
given  to  us  all  to  be  saints.  I'm  not  perfect,  no 
more  are  you,  nor  is  your  husband  to  be.  He  is  a 
straightforward  fellow,  and  no  hypocrite.  He  has 
come  up  to  the  scratch  like  a  man,  and  I  don't  see 
that  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  his  creed, 
and  his  doctrine,  and  such-like  things.  They  may 
be  a  thought  lax,  but  that's  the  way  now-a-days. 
I  am  satisfied,  at  any  rate — but  I  doubt  if  Jem 
would  be." 

The  doubt  found  an  echo  in  Nora's  own  breast. 
With  all  the  passionate  concentration  of  a  nature 
that  loves  neither  easily  nor  often  she  idolised  her 
betrothed,  but  almost  equally  had  she  once  wor- 
shipped her  brother,  and  Jem's  thoughts,  Jem's 
feelings,  his  happiness,  and  his  approval,  had  once 
been  so  entirely  all  in  all  to  her,  had  been  studied 
so  earnestly,  and  investigated  so  reverently,  that 
ignorance  on  any  point  connected  with  them  was 
impossible.  Middlemass,  while  giving  vent  to  his 
own  surmises,  had  unconsciously  uttered  his  audi- 
tor's fullest  conviction.  She  now  turned  away 
stung  to  the  quick,  and  left  the  room  in  silence. 

Before  Lindsay  took  his  departure  one  earnest 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  had,  however,  been 
offered  to  his  old  friend,  and  it  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  been  entirely  thrown  away. 

"  Well  meant,  well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
dear  fellow,"  replied  the  proud  and  pleased  parent ; 
"  well  meant ;  but  you  don't  understand  the  world. 
We  must  take  folks  as  we  find  them,  not  attempt 
to  cut  them  all  down  to  the  same  pattern.  If  I 
were  to  go  poking  and  prying  into  the  private  life 
of  every  young  man  I  meet  I'd  like  to  know  whose 
woidd  stand  the  test.  Caution  1  A  fig  for  caution. 
The  girl's  heart  is  set  upon  him,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  enact  the  cruel  father  simply  because  he 
has  no  cash.  As  to  his  character — he  is  in  a  first- 
class  regiment,  and  if  he  had  been  a  blackleg  he 
would  have  been  kicked  out  of  it.  There,  now. 
There's  argument  for  you,  and  argument  founded 
on  facts — the  only  kind  worth  having.    To  sum  up, 
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my  good  Lindsay,  when  matrimony  is  the  question, 
it's  the  married  man  and  not  the  old  bachelor  who 
knows  what  he's  about,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! "  laughing 
good-humouredly.  "So,"  continued  Middlemass, 
patting  his  friend  on  the  back,  "  so  all  you  have  to 
do,  my  dear  fellow,  is  to  wish  the  young  couple  God 
speed,  and  prepare  a  new  suit  for  the  wedding." 

The  wedding  came  off  before  Jem's  reply  to  the 
letters  announcing  the  engagement  had  been  re- 
ceived.  He  had  evidently  imagined  the  postal 
arrangements  alone  to  have  been  to  blame  for  the 
apparent  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and,  complaining  of  the  loss  he  had  had,  begged  for 
further  enlightenment  without  a  trace  of  reproach. 
Further  particulars  than  little  Jenny  had  been  able 
to  give  were  earnestly  sought,  inquiries  on  divers 
points — and  these  underlined — were  made :  he  spoke 
of  his  favourite  sister's  youth  and  inexperience,  of 
his  ardent  longings  for  her  happiness,  of  his  great 
desire  to  see  the  object  of  her  affections,  and  wound 
up  by  giving  utterance  to  a  hope  that  it  might  even 
be  in  his  power  to  be  present  at  the  marriage, 
should  it  take  place  during  the  next  six  months. 

It  had  taken  place,  as  we  said,  on  the  very 
morning  before  the  letter  came. 

"  Ay,  they're  hard  and  fast  now,"  nodded  Mid- 
dlemass from  behind  the  blue  sheet  of  foreign  paper. 
"  He  may  say  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  ask  as 
many  questions  as  he  likes,  he  can't  undo  what's 
done  by  that.  Nora  is  an  earl's  daughter  by  this 
time,  in  spite  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Fiji.  I  suppose 
he  woidd  have  had  her  to  go  out  there,  live  in  a 
mud  hut,  and  die  of  lockjaw,  if  he  had  had  his  way. 
No,  no,  my  fine  fellow,  choose  your  own  path,  but 
leave  others  to  choose  theirs.  If  he  had  wanted  to 
have  a  say  in  these  things  he  should  have  stayed  at 
home  and  looked  after  them  all,  instead  of  dancing 
off  to  the  ends  ot  the  earth.  He  was  always  the 
only  one  who  could  do  anything  with  Nora,  so  if 
our  bride  takes  the  rue  in  time  to  come  it's  Jem 
she  has  to  thank  for  it.  What  am  I  saying? 
Takes  the  rue  1  Not  she  ;  let  her  alone  for  that ; 
the  girl  has  spirit  enough  to  cope  with  them  all — - 
and,  by  my  troth,  she'll  need  it.  A  proud  pack 
they  looked,  eh,  wife  ?  You  and  I  were  not  fit  to 
black  their  shoes  in  their  estimations,  I  take  it, 
although  they  condescended  to  sit  at  our  table,  and 
take  our  daughter — and  her  fortune— from  us.  As 
to  all  these  questions  and  cross-questions  of  Jem's, 
they  are  as  well  left  unanswered,  and  nobody  will 
see  the  force  of  that  plainer  than  he  himself.  Jem 
had  always  sense,  whatever  else  he  had  or  had  not. 
The  thing's  done,"  smacking  his  lips  with  exceeding 
unction.  "  Done — done — done.  The  knot's  tied, 
and  the  book's  shut ;  Nora  is  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Charles  Wade,  and  whether  good  or  ill  comes  of 
the  match  we  must  e'en  chance  it." 

With  which  extraordinary  consolation  he  closed 
the  letter,  without  concluding  its  perusal,  and 
penned  an  answer  to  his  son  which  did  not  meet  a 
single  interrogation. 


THHE  labour  of  ten  years  has  been  completed, 
-*-  and  the  company  of  eminent  scholars  who 
have  been  associated  in  revising  our  current  version 
of  the  New  Testament  have  issued  the  result  of 
their  work.  All  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  are 
interested  in  it,  and  the  conductors  have  entrusted 
to  me  the  honourable  and  not  easy  task  of  giving 
some  estimate  of  it  in  these  pages. 

To  give  any  account  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Revisers  proceeded,  or  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  probable  position  of  their  Eevision  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  "  Authorised  Version,"  seems 
to  befit  the  close  of  our  papers  rather  than  their 
beginning.     This,  however,  needs  to  be  said,  that 
at  present  we  have  really  no  "Authorised"  version. 
In  1611  our  current  version  was  published,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  royal  favour  from 
King  James  (Sixth  of  Scotland,  First  of  England) ; 
but  no  trace  has  been  found  of  any  formal  royal 
authority.     It  owes  its  place  of  pre-eminence  to 
its  own  merits, — at  once  displacing  most  of  the 
other  English  versions ;  although  one,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  continued  to  be  printed  for  some  years.     As 
surely  as  the  tramways  in   towns  supersede  the 
omnibuses,  so  does  the  better  translation  supersede 
the  worse.     And  that — take  it  all  in  all— the  pre- 
sent Eevision  is  better  than  that  of  1611  no  one 
who  knows  can  doubt.     But  this  leads  to  another 
remark,  that  just  as  there  were  many  attempts  at 
a  final  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  in  the 
three-quarters  of  a  century  between  Tyndale's  Bible 
and  that  which  we  owe  to  King  James,  there  may 
very  possibly  be  many  attempts  following  this  one 
of  1881  before  the  English-speaking  part  of  Chris- 
tendom settles  down  to  a  generally-accepted  and 
final  revision  of  the  English  New  Testament.    Un- 
less it  shall  prove  to  be  as  perfect  as  man  can 
reasonably  hope  to  make  it,  it  will  have  no  finality. 
And  this  further  remark  occurs  as  a  consequence, 
that  since  the  churches  which  speak  English  are 
many,  and  are  scattered  over  the  wide  world,  and 
as  there  is  no  monopoly  of  scholarship  any  more 
than  of  sunlight,  we  may  probably  see  before  long 
a  number  of  "  Improved  Revisions,"  each  favoured 
by  the  Church  to  whose  scholars  the  improvement 
is  mainly  due.     Already  we  see  that  the  American 
churches  decline  to  accept  this  English  Revision, 
and  have  issued  one  of  their  own.     The  English 
and  Scottish  people  who  know  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  who  study  the  Appendix  to  the  English 
Revision,  where  the  American  readings  are  recorded, 
will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
whole   the  Americans  (their  dislike  of  some  old 
words   excepted)   have  the  best   of  it,    as   being 
more  thorough  and  more  consistent.    If  this  feeling 
grow,  as  I  believe  it  will,  there  will  inevitably  be 
a  demand  for  a  further  revision  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament.     And  once  the  process  is  begun,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  it  until  common  opinion  shall  bid 
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it  cease,  because  all  that  can  be  clone  has  been  done 
to  put  the  Word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
before  the  English  reader. 

Some  one  may  here  say  in  alarm  that  in  such  a 
case  we  may  expect  churches  to  have  their  own  re- 
visions just  as  they  have  their  own  hymnals,  and 
that  thus  the  old  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God 
will  be  destroyed.  But  this  is  a  misapprehension. 
We  shall  see  that  when  we  examine  this  new  Re- 
vision of  the  present  year  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  candid  and  trustful  Christian.  Unguarded 
and  inaccurate  words  have  been  spoken  by  some 
who  ought  to  know  better,  to  the  effect  that  vital 
doctrines  are  impaired  by  the  new  light  of  criticism 
which  has  nurtured  this  new  Revision.  But  no 
one  will  long  believe  them.  And  after  simply 
stating  in  general  terms  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  doctrine  of  our  Church  that  is  overturned 
by  criticism  in  these  days,  any  more  than  when 
Bentley  wrote  to  calm  men's  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  how  far  the  new  Revision  alters  some 
of  the  principal  texts  containing  vital  doctrines. 

It  omits,  without  one  word  of  remark  in  the 
margin,  the  familiar  text,  1  John  v.  7 — "There 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three 
are  one."  There  is  absolutely  no  authority  in  any 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  older  than  the 
invention  of  printing  for  these  words  being  in  the 
Scripture.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  note  in 
the  margin  of  some  manuscript  intimating  that  the 
"  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth"  may  be  regarded 
as  a  parallel  to,  or  an  illustration  of,  the  Three  that 
bear  witness  in  heaven ;  and  so  this  note  crept 
into  the  text,  where  it  had  no  right  to  be.  There 
was  at  one  time  much  controversy  about  this  verse, 
because  some  pious  men  were  afraid  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  be  overthrown  if  the 
verse  were  expunged.  But  we  have  passed  from 
all  such  fears ;  and  every  one  knows  that  so  long 
as  the  benediction  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  the  bap- 
tismal formida  in  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  19  remain, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  will  also  remain  as 
before,  upheld  by  those  texts  and  by  fair  inference 
from  many  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  we  now  have  the  reading,  "  who 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Many  will  miss  the 
text  on  which  so  many  noble  sermons  have  been 
preached,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  did  not  rest  on  that 
text  nearly  so  much  as  on  the  first  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel,  and  on  the  second  of  Philippians,  and  on 
the  many  passages  which  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a 
power  and  a  sonship  which  no  created  being  can 
possess  or  know.  If  our  translators  had  the  courage 
of  the  Americans,  they  would  render  Phil.  ii.  6 
"  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God 
a  thing  to  be  grasped,"  and  so  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  that  to  remain,  without  humi- 
liation, on  an  equality  with  God  was  in  the  power 


of  the  Son  of  God  before  His  Incarnation.  But 
even  as  it  stands,  the  old  rendering  of  the  words, 
"  counted  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  is 
improved  upon  when  we  read  with  the  Revisers, 
"  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a 
prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God."  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  the  Revisers  had  been  a  little  more 
thorough,  they  would  have  given  a  rendering  which 
would  have  been  more  faithful  to  the  original  in  two 
other  passages,  and  thereby  have  strengthened  the 
proof  of  the  Deity  of  the  Redeemer  of  men.  In  our 
Authorised  Version,  Col.  i.  15  reads,  Christ  is  "  the 
first  bcrn  of  every  creature,"  the  Revision  has  it, 
"  the  first  born  of  all  creation,"  which  is  decidedly 
better ;  but  the  more  faithful  rendering  is,  "  born 
first  before  the  whole  creation."  Their  own  mar- 
ginal reading  on  John  i.  15,  "  was  first  in  regard 
of  me,"  might  have  led  them  here  to  say  at  least, 
"born  first  in  regard  of  all  creation."  The  point 
of  every  true  rendering  of  this  passage  is,  that  the 
Son  was  not  created,  but  was  born,  before  anything 
was  createu.  The  other  passage  to  which  an  in- 
creased value  is  given  among  the  proofs  of  our 
Lord's  Deity,  is  John  i.  18,  where  the  best  reading 
seems  to  be,  "  The  only-begotten  God  hath  declared 
Him."  On  this  text  the  Revisers  remark  in  the 
margin,  "  Many  very  ancient  authorities  read,  '  God 
only-begotten,' "  but  their  text  reads,  "  The  only- 
begotten  Son,"  as  before.  In  Acts  xx.  28,  the 
Revisers  read,  "  Take  heed  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God  which  He  purchased  "  (not  hath  purchased) 
"with  His  own  blood;"  thus  bringing  out  more 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  finished  sacrifice 
of  Christ. 

There  is  also  now  a  new  evidence  of  Christ's 
Deity  to  the  English  reader  in  the  text,  Colossians 
ii.  2,  "  That  they  may  know  the  mystery  of  God, 
even  Christ."  This  is  ambiguous,  however,  and 
does  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  Christ  is  used  as 
having  the  same  meaning  as  God — the  mystery  of 
God-Christ. 

The  foregoing  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  at  all. 
But  they  may  show  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Redeemer's  Deity  will  not  lose 
support  by  the  advance  of  criticism,  or  by  any 
revision  of  the  English  text  to  which  that  criticism 
may  lead.  A.  H.  Chakteris. 

CHURCH  OF  ANSTRUTHER  EASTER. 

Our  central  Illustration  is  an  excellent  representation 
of  the  Church  tower  of  Anstruther  Easter,  one  of  the 
quaint  and  ancient  little  towns  that  pleasantly  fringe 
the  coast  of  Fife.  The  drawing  is  presented  by  J.  H. 
Lorimer,  Esq.  The  Church  and  tower  date  from  1634-38, 
when  the  parish  of  Anstruther  Easter  was  separated  from 
Kilrenny.  Dr.  Chalmers's  ancestors  for  two  generations 
worshipped  in  this  Church  ;  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father being,  for  many  years,  Elders  of  the  Parish. 
Another  Member  of  the  Kirk-session,  Dr.  Goodsir,  was 
father  of  the  late  eminent  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  We  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation in  this  paragraph  to  the  present  Incumbent, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray,  M.A. 
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Presented  by  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Esq. 

CHURCH-TOWER   OF   ANSTRTJTHER  EASTER.      (See  page  119.) 
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VIII.  Blinks. 

TT  is  an  exceptional  time  that  is  passing  over :  it 
-*-  is  a  Blink,  short  and  bright.  Many  who  will 
read  this  page  know  that  it  is  strange,  in  a  hard- 
working life,  to  have  some  days  of  absolute  rest : 
all  the  usual  engagements  and  worries  far  away. 
And  to  one  who  abides  amid  sterner  scenes,  it  is 
strange,  too  (and  very  pleasant),  to  be  here  in  this 
Garden  of  Southern  England,  where  the  lovely  land- 
scape looks  its  loveliest  in  these  last  days  of  May. 
The  apple-trees  are  laden  with  blossoms.  The 
hawthorns  blaze,  snow  -  white  in  the  sunshine, 
bowed  down  with  bloom.  The  lilacs  and  horse- 
chestnuts  are  in  glory.  Looking  South,  the  hori- 
zon all  round  is  eight  miles  off:  the  world  is  in- 
tensely green,  and  it  seems  to  be  wooded  every- 
where. This  morning,  the  sky  overhead  is  of  un- 
broken blue :  the  sunshine  is  brilliant  as  through 
the  dismal  Winter  which  is  gone  one  had  quite 
forgot  the  sunshine  could  be  :  the  warmth  is  as  of 
the  tropics.  The  air  is  heavy  with  fragrance.  Go 
where  you  may,  the  scent  of  lilac  and  hawthorn  is 
waiting  for  you.     It  is  a  beautiful  world,  after  all. 

Walking  about  here,  quietly  and  alone,  let  us  try 
to  realise  all  the  fair  surroundings  before  they  go. 
In  a  little  while,  the  writer  will  be  gone  from  this 
lovely  place,  to  other  scenes  :  very  grand  in  their 
way,  but  in  quite  another  way.  It  is  the  Law  of 
•our  Life,  that  things  shall  be  at  their  best  for  brief 
blinks.  What  lasts  shall  be  a  subdued  light,  a 
sober  gray.  As  the  old  Prophet  puts  it,  the  aver- 
age light  of  our  existence  is  "not  clear,  nor  dark." 
That  is  the  daily  food  of  human  nature. 

Let  no  small  critic  complain  of  a  Mixed  Meta- 
phor. I  see  it,  quite  plainly.  And  a  very  good 
thing  too. 

It  is  only  for  a  few  days  of  all  those  which  make 
'  the  year,  that  those  apple-trees  are  laden  with  that 
lovely  burden  of  beauty  and  fragrance :  that  the 
air  is  so  full  of  pleasant  scents  and  sounds  :  for 
beyond  the  soft  susurrus  of  swaying  branches  in 
this  gentle  South- West  breeze,  the  woods  are  alive 
with  nightingales  of  the  sweetest  and  mightiest 
song.  It  is  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  that 
the  gray  English  sky  lifts  into  that  blazing  sapphire : 
that  the  hawthorns  bend  under  their  load  of  bloom, 
and  the  lilacs  :  that  the  laburnums  hang  out  their 
pale  gold  in  the  leafy  gloom ;  and  the  rhododen- 
drons make  those  huge  masses  of  deep  red.  Even 
the  first  miraculous  green  seems  to  pass  from  the 
trees,  as  our  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  it.  We  go 
terribly  fast  through  these  months  whose  names 
■are  music,  and  which  we  would  detain  with  us  if 
we  could :  and  we  find  ourselves  slowing  again  in 
the  Winter  cold  and  gloom  :  which  in  the  regions 
best  known  to  the  writer  abide  for  seven  months 
of  the  twelve.  For  weeks  together,  these  branches 
will  be  bare  and  dripping  :  the  air  will  be  raw  and 
searching :  the  sky  a  doleful  gray.     Then  will  be 


the  season  for  going  indoors  and  working  hard  : 
there  will  be  nothing  to  tempt  one  to  linger  idly 
without.  The  bitter  blast  will  shake  the  windows : 
the  clouds  will  rack  overhead,  ragged  and  threaten- 
ing :  the  white  mantle  of  the  snow  will  lie  deep 
everywhere.     It  will  be  a  different  world  altogether. 

Even  so  is  it  with  all  our  life.  The  Best  that 
comes  to  us  comes  in  Blinks  :  short,  transient :  yet 
to  be  remembered  thankfully  when  they  are  past, 
and  to  be  made  very  inuch  of  when  they  are  pre- 
sent. All  that  is  specially  Good:  all  that  is  speci- 
ally Beautiful,  and  Enjoyable :  comes  for  but  a 
little  time.  The  mountain  peaks  must  needs  be 
far  apart,  must  needs  be  comparatively  few.  And 
if  all  were  made  mountain  tops,  it  would  be  a 
Plain.  Here  and  there,  you  find  folk,  favoured 
above  their  Kace,  all  whose  life  is  lived  as  on  those 
mountain  peaks  of  worldly  good  and  beauty  which 
are  the  Blinks  of  good  and  beauty  in  the  lives  of 
other  men.  But  the  Blink  which  lasts  always  is 
no  more  than  ordinary  day-light :  the  hill-top  which 
is  everywhere  is  no  more  than  a  level  expanse. 
What  has  struck  one  sometimes  is,  How  easily  some 
people  take  this  profusion  of  natural  loveliness :  the 
sunshiny  surroundings  :  the  beautiful  churches  and 
dwellings  :  the  stately  services  in  which  God's  wor- 
ship is  here  expressed.  We,  to  whom  those  are 
given  only  as  Blinks,  enjoy  them  with  a  hundred- 
fold intensity.  The  sublime  vault,  the  ivied  tower, 
the  marvellous  music,  which  thrill  us  through,  are 
taken  by  very  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  mere 
matters  of  course.  Lifted  to  a  higher  level,  people 
gradually  grow  unconscious  of  it.  And  one  has 
remarked  that  the  freshly-interesting  Blink  in  the 
life  of  those  so  favoured,  comes  to  be  a  glimpse  of 
very  simple  and  homely  things.  A  Scotch  parish- 
church  after  Westminster  Abbey  :  a  stolen  night  in 
a  Kincardineshire  village  inn  after  Windsor  Castle : 
so  is  human  nature  made.  It  is  the  change  that 
is  vividly  felt.  And  vivid  sensation  is  fresh  and 
pleasant,  where  it  is  not  painful. 

But,  unless  in  lives  which  are  very  exceptional 
even  in  a  world  of  work  and  trouble,  the  Blink  is 
given :  the  transient  pleasant  experience,  to  which 
we  look  forward,  and  on  which  we  look  back.  In 
the  driving,  worrying  day  (unless  we  are  to  break 
down  altogether),  there  must  be  some  little  blink 
of  rest.  It  may  be  ever  so  short.  But  the  time 
must  be  when  we  can  sit  and  gaze  into  the  Winter 
fire,  and  vaguely  muse  if  but  for  a  few  minutes  :  in 
which  we  can  look  out  on  the  Summer  twilight  if 
but  for  a  little  while,  and  rest.  I  have  known  some 
who  through  anxious  and  laborious  years  had  but 
very  little  of  this  :  but  they  would  have  died  had 
they  not  had  some  little  :  and  they  made  much  of 
it.  The  driver  of  a  London  omnibus  said  to  a 
passenger,  who  sat  beside  him  and  inquired  with 
unfeigned  sympathy  as  to  the  little  ways  of  his  life, 
"It's  a  long  afternoon:  but  when  I  get  up  to  High- 
gate  about  six  o'clock  I  get  my  cup  of  tea ;  and 
that  is  something  to  look  forward  to."      A  little 
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thin*:  serves,  you  see,  to  keep  a  poor  human  being 
from  breaking  down.  And  wc  have  all  of  us  our 
Blinks  of  mild  enjoyment,  hardly  known  to  any 
other  mortal,  which  keep  us  on  our  feet :  these 
come  daily,  once  or  twice  or  more  in  the  day :  if 
we  told  an  unsympathetic  soul  about  them,  the  un- 
sympathetic soid  would  think  us  fools.  As  indeed 
we  should  be,  for  talking  about  them  to  the  un- 
sympathetic sold.  Those  who  have  good  long 
blinks  of  rest  in  each  day  :  ^nd  those  to  whom  the 
Lord's  Day  is  indeed  a  Sabbath-Rest :  may  manage 
to  get  on  wonderfully  without  anything  more.  But 
there  are  others  on  whom  month  by  month  a  weari- 
ness of  soid  and  body  grows,  which  asks  for  the 
longer  blink  of  the  yearly  Holiday.  This  may  be 
short :  but  it  ought  to  be  complete.  As  for  those 
who  are  driven  very  hard,  great  statesmen  and  the 
like,  whose  burden  is  heavy  beyond  one's  under- 
standing of  how  they  bear  it,  one  remarks  how 
beyond  the  yearly  vacation  they  seek  every  now 
and  then  their  three,  five,  ten  days  of  rest :  always 
a  blink  :  and  come  back  calmed  and  strengthened. 
Then,  interesting  events  in  one's  life,  interesting 
scenes  visited  however  hastily,  are  helpful  blinks, 
changeful,  cheering,  reviving.  That  Httle  flint- 
stone,  taken  from  the  wall  of  vanished  Verulam, 
recalls  a  pleasant  blink.  I  have  laid  it  down  close 
by  my  paper  :  and  the  time  comes  back,  the  last 
afternoon  of  a  departed  May,  in  which  I  walked 
through  the  green  masses  of  the  ruined  Roman  city, 
and  sitting  on  the  top  of  what  we  call  a  paling  (I 
have  no  doubt  they  call  it  something  else  there), 
looked  for  two  hours  across  the  verdant  valley  upon 
the  vast  length  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  whose 
tower  showed  so  plainly  its  strange  material  of 
Roman  tiles,  used  for  a  second  time.  I  see  the 
quiet  lane :  and  the  white  clouds  slowly  drifting 
above  the  grand  church  and  the  red  little  city  amid 
masses  of  green  trees.  One  felt  it  strange  to  sit 
there,  a  solitary  stranger,  trying  to  take  in  the 
scene  and  to  take  in  that  one  was  there :  It  is 
stranger  now,  on  many  days,  to  let  the  little  flint 
bring  back  these  things  into  the  sober  gray  of  daily 
work  and  worry.  As  you  get  older,  you  will  try 
hard,  and  not  very  successfully,  when  for  a  little 
while  you  are  in  a  strange  and  interesting  place,  to 
feel  that  you  are  indeed  there.  The  writer,  who 
has  seen  very  little,  has  therefore  tried  his  best  to 
make  much  (to  himself)  of  the  little  he  has  seen : 
but  he  looks,  with  unfeigned  awe,  upon  the  rare 
friend  who  can  tell  of  his  first  view  of  Damascus  : 
or  how  he  spent  a  Sunday  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
looking  at  Jerusalem.  How  strange  an  experience 
to  do  so :  and  seek  to  take  in  where  one  was :  what 
a  possession,  for  all  after  life,  to  recall  that  wonder- 
ful blink  of  place  and  time  !  I  know  some  folk  to 
whom  that  experience  would  be  so  strange,  that 
they  would  rather  forego  it.  Quite  ordinary  things 
are  wonderful  enough,  if  really  taken  in.  It  suf- 
ficed one  I  know  to  walk,  two  days  since,  round 
and  round  the  Cloister  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at 


Windsor,  for  just  an  hour,  in  what  to  him  was  most 
remarkable  company ;  diligently  getting  the  whole 
thing  into  his  memory.  It  sufficed,  abundantly, 
to  pervade,  in  solitude,  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  seeking  to  catch  the  genius  of  the  place. 
It  is  only  in  a  blink  these  things  come  home.  I 
read  once,  in  an  American  paper,  a  letter  in  which 
an  enthusiastic  pilgrim  described  a  visit  of  two 
hours  to  a  certain  Scotch  city.  He  wrote  very 
prettily :  described  very  vividly :  and  then  he 
summed  up  thus.  "Never,  till  I  enter  the  new 
Jerusalem,  can  my  soul  be  stirred  as  it  was  when 
I  walked  along  that  street."  Now,  I  walk  along 
that  street  several  times  upon  most  days.  And  I 
never  fail  to  be  aware  of  its  charm.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  street  in  Scotland,  beyond  question  or 
comparison.  But  not  to  any  mortal  who  knows  it, 
and  every  dwelling  in  it,  as  I  do,  can  it  wear  the 
glamour,  the  strangeness,  the  mystery,  that  it  wears 
for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  transient  pilgrim  to 
whom  it  was  and  is  a  blink. 

The  blooming  season  is  brief,  is  transient,  in 
Nature ;  and  in  our  own  Ufe,  and  all  its  doings  and 
ways.  It  is  only  for  a  little  while,  in  the  circle  of 
the  year,  that  these  branches  come  to  that  charm  of 
blossoms.  It  is  only  for  Httle  times,  capriciously 
coming  now  and  then,  that  human  beings  are  lifted 
up  to  be  and  to  do  the  very  best  that  is  in  them 
to  be  or  do.  In  the  most  charming  music,  there 
are  little  passages  exquisite  above  all  the  rest,  that 
touch  the  heart  and  linger  on  the  ear.  In  all 
poetry,  notably  in  that  of  the  chiefest  poet  of  all, 
there  are  gleams  above  the  rest :  touches  of  unutter- 
able pathos,  intuitions  of  inspired  wisdom,  unap- 
proachable felicities  of  thought  and  expression. 
You  have  your  few  favourite  pages,  turned  to  many 
times,  in  the  volumes  that  most  come  home  to  you 
and  help  you :  Aye,  in  that  Book  which  is  the  Best, 
there  are  supreme  lines  which  are  sublimely  the 
best  of  all.  On  a  far  lower  level  (though  high  still), 
you  know  how  the  marvellously  excellent  gleams 
out  amid  the  hum -drum.  Bishop  Ken's  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns  (which  to  devout  Engbsh- 
speaking  folk  are  The  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns) 
are  survivals  from  a  forgotten  Christian  Tear.  The 
touching  and  beautiful  Abide  with  me,  is  the  blossom 
of  a  somewhat  dreary  and  disappointing  volume  of 
verses.  But  reality  did  the  work  of  genius :  the 
light  was  fading  fast  when  the  dying  author  wrote 
his  undying  Hnes.  And  gleaming  beautifully  amid 
a  great  amount  of  rubbish,  abide  for  ever  certain 
soul -uplifting  and  heart -stirring  utterances  of  St. 
Augustine.  Yes  :  the  Best,  is  a  Bbnk.  There  is 
the  angelic  smile,  and  it  flits  away :  there  is  the 
voice  above  all  music,  and  the  rest  is  silence.  And 
in  our  own  humble  experience,  there  are  the  hours 
when  we  see  into  things  clearly,  and  can  grasp  our 
subject;  when  we  can  write  with  a  feverish  fluency, 
the  words  being  truly  given  to  us ;  and  the  sense 
of  effort  being  unknown  :  when,  summoned  by  no 
skill  of  ours,  there  rise  from  all  past  life  the  experi- 
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ences  which  can  cast  light  on  just  the  matter  in 
hand.  Better  still,  you  know  the  seasons  in  which 
you  feel  charitably  disposed  to  every  human  being  : 
in  which  you  can  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  those 
who  diifer  from  you  the  most,  and  discern  how 
much  may  be  said  for  their  way  of  thinking :  and 
in  which,  though  really  one  cannot  remember  that 
anybody  did  ever  very  particularly  trespass  against 
us,  we  are  entirely  ready  to  forgive  such,  if  any 
such  there  be.  You  may  even,  for  a  little,  attain 
to  the  position  of  that  fortunate  little  boy,  whose 
memorable  declaration  was  "I  feel  awfully  jolly, 
and  I  don't  know  why."  But  it  is  not  commonly 
given  even  to  the  best  of  little  boys  to  know  that 
mood,  unless  as  a  transient  gleam  in  the  blank  day- 
light of  ordinary  existence. 

Possibly  we  never  are  more  painfully  aware  of 
the  Transience  of  the  Best,  and  the  persistent  Sur- 
vival of  the  Unfittest,  than  in  regard  to  our  higher 
and  better  life.  At  the  Communion-time,  specially, 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  indeed  lifted  up.  The 
power  of  evil  in  you  is  weakened :  it  seems  dead. 
You  can  truly  cast  your  care  upon  your  Saviour : 
you  are  delivered  from  "  care's  unthankful  gloom." 
You  are  at  your  Best :  in  faith,  in  temper,  in  mood. 
Many  more  are  at  their  best,  with  you.  The 
sorrowful  irreverence  which  too  often  characterises 
the  national  worship,  is  quite  purged  out  on  a  Com- 
munion-day. Then  only  (till  quite  lately)  could 
you  see  the  head  bowed  down  in  silent  prayer,  in 
the  country  churches  of  Scotland.  I  have  seen 
God's  worship  rendered  in  divers  ways,  in  many 
places  :  I  do  not  think  the  solemnity  and  pathos 
could  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  earth  of  the  Com- 
munion Sunday  in  an  Ayrshire  country  church 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  indeed  a  going  up  to 
the  Mount  of  Ordinances :  the  old  name  is  musical 
in  my  ear,  and  will  be  to  the  last.  But  we  used 
to  be  told  that  the  devoutest  communicant  must 
soon  come  down  from  the  mount,  and  take  to  the 
daily  path  of  toil,  temptation,  worry ;  of  irritated 
temper  and  hasty  speech :  The  etherealised  minister 
who  at  the  Holy  Table  expressed  feelings  and  views 
probably  a  little  lower  than  those  of  the  angels, 
might  even  be  found  making  a  speech  in  his  Pres- 
bytery which  reminded  some  hearers  of  beings  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  Ah,  it  was  but  a  Blink:  an 
evanescent  gleam  in  the  experience  of  pastor  and 
people.  Sad,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  such.  Sad, 
but  true.  It  seems  as  though  God  had  said  that 
we  poor  sinful  beings  can  be  at  our  best  and  happi- 
est, our  most  trustful  and  peaceful,  only  for  brief 
and  transient  minutes  or  hours. 

It  will  not  be  always  so.  That  may  be  the  law 
below  :  but  there  are  better  things  above.  And  it 
would  be  Heaven,  to  have  always  present  with  us 
the  very  best  we  have  known  on  earth  :  the  very 
best,  purest,  kindest,  in  heart  and  temper :  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  happiest  Communion, 
when  Christ  was  very  near.  I  do  not  know  how 
beautiful  the  Country  may  be  which  we  seek :  nor 


how  glorious  the  Golden  City.  It  seems  as  if,  long 
ago,  there  were  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle,  roses 
and  lilies,  even  in  Galloway,  unspoiled  from  their 
Maker's  Hand,  which  might  suffice  anywhere.  It 
seems  as  though  one  had  seen,  on  worn  human 
faces,  an  elevation  of  devout  and  happy  feeling, 
hardly  to  be  exceeded  anywhere.  It  seems  as 
though  one  had  known  good  men  and  women  who, 
at  their  best,  could  scarcely  be  better.  And  we 
shall  hold  by  this :  that  these  bright  Blinks  are 
indications  of  what  the  Better  Life  will  always  be. 
There,  the  beautiful  gleam,  physical,  moral,  spirit- 
ual, that  was  here  so  transient,  will  always  abide : 
and  the  everlasting  year  will  be  the  sweet  Summer- 
time. A.  K.  H.  B. 


jfltsstcm  papers. 

No.  I. 

TN  the  Assembly  of  our  Church  just  past,  the 
■*-  most  distressing  revelations  have  been  made  of 
our  want  of  zeal  and  earnestness  in  Foreign  Missions. 
I  am  only  a  humble  member  of  the  Church — neither 
elder,  nor  yet  minister;  but  the  Beport  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  has  grieved  and  stirred 
me  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Congregations  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  do  but  need  to  know  the  facts 
to  strive  with  God's  help  to  remedy  them.  And 
therefore  I  will  presume  to  beg  the  Editor  of  "  Life 
and  Work"  to  lay  this  sad  account  before  you. 

The  annual  contributions  for  all  our  Foreign 
Missions  amount  to  about  £7000 ;  the  very  lowest 
to  which  our  outlay — unless  we  are  to  abandon  the 
little  work  we  do — can  be  reduced  is  £15,000; 
that  is,  without  any  attempt  to  increase  our  work, 
we  must  raise  £8000  a  year  more,  if  we  are  not  at 
once  to  give  up  what  we  are  doing. 

Now  let  us  see  if  this  is  possible  ;  we  must  raise 
£8000  more  this  year  than  last  ;  that  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  our  last  year's  collection  ! 

Dear  me  !  says  some  one ;  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  we  should  at  once  more  than  double  our  collec- 
tions all  over  the  Church  1  The  thing  is  impossible. 
We  must  be  reasonable  in  what  we  attempt. 

Stop  a  bit ;  before  we  decide  that  so  large  an 
increase  is  unreasonable,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
amount  of  our  present  giving. 

Seven  thousand  a  year  or  thereby,  divided 
amongst  one  half  million  communicants,  means 
fourpence  halfpenny  a  member,  in  a  whole  year,  for 
sending  the  gospel  through  all  our  three  missions 
to  the  heathen  ! 

In  other  words,  three  halfpence  for  the  whole  of 
India,  in  twelve  months !  Three  halfpence  for  the 
whole  of  China,  in  twelve  months !  Three  half- 
pence for  the  whole  of  Africa,  in  twelve  months  ! 
And  this  is,  dividing  the  entire  gifts  of  the  Church 
among  the  Members  of  the  Church,  making  no 
allowance  for  the  givings  of  children,  nor  for  the 
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immense  number  of  young  men  and  women,  not 
yet  communicants,  who  are  earning  wages,  and 
have  money  of  their  own  which  they  might,  and  in 
many  oases  do,  give  to  the  Lord.  But  if  these  give 
anything,  then  our  Members  do  not  give  three  half- 
pence each,  to  India,  to  China,  and  to  Africa,  in 
twelve  months ! 

And  we  call  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Him  who 
gave  not  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  earthly  comfort,  but 
Himself,  His  crucified  Divinity,  for  us  ! 

And  because  He  gave  Himself  for  us,  we  look  to 
Him  for  guidance  and  joy  in  Mfe,  peace  in  death, 
and  eternal  bliss  hereafter. 

His  last  words  were,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  our 
response  to  this  farewell  command,  given  when  He 
was  just  leaving  the  earth,  where  He  had  laid  down 
His  life  for  us,  is  fourpence  halfpenny  a  year  ! 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Members  of  the  Church 
do  not  know  this — have  never  thought  of  it — or 
they  woidd  not,  could  not,  so  act.  But  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  shame  to  us,  a  burning,  terrible  disgrace 
and  sin,  which  may  well  make  us  cry,  God  torgive 
us.  I  pray  most  earnestly  that  every  individual 
who  reads  this  will  lay  down  the  Magazine  and 
pray,  without  waiting  for  bed-time,  without  wait- 
ing for  being  alone,  that  God  would  give  to  him 
or  to  her  grace  to  see  and  do  what  is  right  in 
this  matter.  And  having  seen  each  your  own 
duty,  pray,  I  beseech  you,  and  strive,  those  of  you 
who  have  any  influence — and  who  is  there  that  has 
none  1 — that  what  ought  to  be  done,  may  be  done, 
in  the  parish  and  congregation  to  which  you  belong. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  any — though 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  there  can  be — who  will 
attempt  to  justify  the  low  average  of  our  givings 
by  saying  that  as  the  National  Church  we  are  the 
Church  of  the  very  poor,  and  that  that  accounts 
for  it :  to  them  we  would  reply,  that  had  we  none 
but  paupers  on  the  poor  roll  in  our  Communion, 
there  are  few  even  of  those  who,  if  they  cared  for 
God's  news  of  love,  could  not,  out  of  the  rare  dole 
which  the  poorest  gets  at  times  from  somebody, 
spare  for  the  heathen  that  halfpenny  a  month  which 
is  more  than  our  present  giving ! 

But  we  need  not  combat  such  objections :  I 
believe  they  will  be  few  indeed.  Most  of  us  admit 
the  need  :  how  can  we  find  a  remedy  1 

In  most  cases,  I  believe,  the  old,  simple  Scriptural 
plan  of  a  weekly  setting  apart  of  some  of  our  means 
for  God's  work,  followed,  where  possible,  by  a  weekly 
collecting  of  it,  would  be  found  the  surest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  best  of  helping  us  to  realise  our 
duty.  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  says  the 
inspired  apostle,  "  let  every  one  of  you  "  (not  those 
only  who  are  getting  weekly  wages,  but  every  one, 
of  you)  "  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered 
him."  And  why  should  we  not,  each  of  us,  do  this 
very  thing  % 

For  the  working  man,  paid  his  wages  on  Satur- 
day night,  what  fitter  time  could  be  found  than  the 


Lord's  Day  morning,  in  its  happy,  consecrated 
leisure,  to  take  his  mission  money  out  of  the  com- 
mon purse,  and  lay  it  aside  for  God  1  And  for  all 
other  classes  also,  the  noble,  the  rich,  the  well-to-do, 
and  those  who  are  struggling  hard  in  professions 
or  trades  for  a  living,  what  more  blessed  beginning 
to  the  holy  day  could  there  be  than  that  each  Sun- 
day morning,  say  after  family  prayers,  they  and  their 
children  with  them  should  put  into  the  mission- 
box  the  weekly  offering,  ready  for  the  collector,  ere 
they  go  with  prayer  and  praise  to  the  House  of  God  ? 

For  these  "  Collectors,"  too,  how  could  the  young 
and  strong,  who  wish  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  have 
little  but  their  youthful  vigour  to  give  to  Him, 
better  spend  one  hour  of  the!  Sacred  Day  than  by 
going  to  the  few  houses  which  each  may  have 
allotted  to  him,  and  fetching  hence  the  ready  gifts 
which  are  to  spread  the  news  of  the  glorious 
gospel  % 

They  need  not  fear  that  this  is  week-day  work. 
It  is  the  Lord's  work ;  and  done,  as  it  should  be, 
as  unto  the  Lord,  it  may  most  fitly  and  profitably 
become  a  part  of  His  service,  rendered  to  Him  on 
His  own  holy  day. 

Meantime  I  pray  God  we  may  all  consider  our 
past  sin  and  present  duty  in  this  matter. 

Hopeful. 


©MX  of  tf}e  IBcty. 

To  a  friend  in  deep  despair  a  minister  said,  "  Dear  child, 
do  you  not  think  that  God's  grace  is  greater  than  your 
sin?" 

^T  of  the  deep 
"We  raise  our  cry  ; 
From  the  wild  storm 
What  help  is  nigh  ? 
What  might  can  rock  the  waves  to  sleep 
When  deep  but  echoes  unto  deep  ? 

Out  of  the  deep 
Of  sorrow's  smart 
What  touch  can  heal 
The  broken  heart  ? 
What  hand  can  staunch  the  wounds  that  bleed  ? 
"  Christ's  power  is  deeper  than  our  need." 

Out  of  the  deep 
Of  self-despair, 
From  guilt's  dread  load 
And  Satan's  snare, 
What  heart  will  take  the  outcast  in  ? 
"  Christ's  love  is  greater  than  our  sin. 

' '  Through  the  wild  waste, 

Through  raging  sea, 

He  makes  a  way, 

Sad  soul,  for  thee  ; 
The  Saviour  will  His  ransomed  guide 
In  safety  through  the  angry  tide. 

"  Nor  life,  nor  death, 

Nor  depth,  nor  height, 

Nor  sorrow's  sting, 

Nor  Satan's  might, 

Shall  tear  us  from  His  hand  of  love, 

Who  died  to  give  us  rest  above. " 

J.  C.  D. 
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Mv.  Sister's  ffirapeg. 

A  STORY  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

by  the  author  of 

"John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

PERHAPS  you  might  not  think 
■*■  Uncle  Dick  a  gentleman.  Aunt 
Emma  did  not,  I  know,  though  she 
kept  her  mind  to  herself,  being  his  brother's 
widow,  and  the  prudent  mother  of  many  children. 
Uncle  Dick  lived  with  them,  that  is,  if  he  could 
be  said  to  live  anywhere,  being  always  on  the 
move,  never  liking  to  stay  long  in  one  place, 
and  somewhat  restless-minded,  as  those  are  who 
have  passed  all  their  life  in  rambling  about  the 
world.  A  "  rolling  stone"  he  certainly  was,  though 
he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gathered  no  moss, 
as  he  had  amassed  two  fortunes,  one  after  the  other ; 
had  lost  the  first,  and  was  now  enjoying  the  second, 
in  his  own  harmless,  but  rather  eccentric  way. 

I  doubt  if  Aunt  Emma  really  liked  him ;  but  she 
was  always  very  civil  to  him  ;  her  chief  complaint 
being,  that  he  never  would  "  take  his  position  in 
the  world.''     That  is,  he  avoided  her  balls,  made 


himself  scarce  at  her  dinner- 
parties, and  no  persuasion 
could  ever  induce  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  long,  thin,  gaunt 
figure,  his  brown  hands  and 
face,  in  evening  clothes. 
What  a  "guy"  he  would 
have  looked  !  as  we  boys 
always  agreed ;  and  sym- 
pathised with  him,  and  not 
with  Aunt  Emma.  But  in 
his  own  costume  we  admired 
him  immensely.  His  shoot- 
ing-jacket, knickerbockers, 
and  Panama  hat,  were  to 
us  the  perfection  of  comfort 
and  elegance. 

As  to  his  cleverness,  that 
also  was  a  disputed  point 
— with  some  folk.  But  we 
had  never  any  doubt  at  all. 
And  perhaps  we  were  right. 
"  A  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted,"  says  the  pro- 
verb. But  when  they  part 
to  meet  again,  that  is,  when 
a  man  can  bear  the  loss  of 
one  fortune,  and  set  to 
work  and  make  another, 
the  chances  are  (without 
any  exaggerated  mammon- 
worship  I  express  it)  that 
he  is  not  a  fool. 

"  Yes,  I  have  really  made 
two  fortunes,"  said  Uncle 
Dick,  as  we  sat  by  him, 
beguiling  a  dull  day,  when 
the  fish  refused  to  bite,  with 
innumerable  questions,  till 
at  last  he  "  rose"  like  a 
trout  at  a  fly.  "  How  old 
was  I  when  I  lost  the  first 
one1?  Well,  about  twenty- 
five — just  twenty-five — for 
I  remember  it  happened  on 
my  birth-day,  Michaelmas  Day." 

"  Happened  all  in  one  day  1"  seme  of  us  inquired. 
"  Ay,  in  a  day,  an  hour,  a  minute,"  said  Uncle 
Dick,  with  his  peculiar  smile,  half  sad,  half  droll, 
as  if  he  saw  at  once  all  the  fun  and  all  the  pathos 
of  life.  "  But  it  was  not  in  the  day  either,  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  went  to  sleep  a  rich 
man  ]  by  daylight  I  was  a  beggar.  Any  more 
questions,  boys?" 

Of  course  we  rained  them  upon  him  by  the  dozen. 
He  sat  composedly  watching  his  float  swim  down 
the  stream,  and  answered  none  of  us  ;  Uncle  Dick 
had,  when  he  chose,  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
silence. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  length.  "It  was  one  night, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  deck  of  a 
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miking  ship,  There's  a  saying,  boys,  about  gaining 
the  whole  world,  and  losing  one's  own  soul.  Welf, 
I  gained  my  soul,  though  I  lost  my  fortune.  And  it 
was  then  that  that  happened  about  my  sister's 
grapes." 

Now  Uncle  Dick  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
nonsense,  at  least  Aunt  Emma  considered  it  suck 
In  his  long  solitude  he  was  accustomed  to  let  his 
thoughts  run  underground,  as  it  were,  for  a  good 
while,  when  they  would  suddenly  crop  up  again 
and  he  would  make  a  remark,  d  propos  of  nothing 
which  greatly  puzzled  matter-of-fact  people,  or  thos°e 
who  liked  elegant  small-talk,  of  which  he  had 
absolutely  none. 

"  Your  sister's  grapes  ?"  repeated  one  of  us,  with 
great  astonishment.  "Then  you  had  a  sister? 
Where  is  she  now?" 

Uncle  Dick  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky— intensely 
blue  it  was  that  day,  as  deep  and  measureless  as 
infinity.  "Where  is  she?  I— don't— know.  I 
wish  I  did  !  But  He  knows ;  and  I  shall  find  out 
some  time."  Then  he  added  briefly,  "  My  sister 
Lily  died  of  consumption  when  she  was  fifteen,  and 
I  about  ten  years  old." 

"  And  what  about  her  grapes  ?  Is  it  a  story— 
a  true  story?" 

"Quite  true— to  me,  though  all  might  not 
believe  it.  Some  might  even  laugh  at  it,  and  I 
don't  like  to  be  laughed  at.  No— I  don't  mind- 
it  can't  harm  me.  I'll  tell  you,  boys,  if  you  fancy 
to  hear.  It  may  be  a  good  lesson  for  some  of  you." 
We  didn't  much  care  for  "lessons,"  but  we 
liked  a  story,  so  we  begged  Uncle  Dick  to  tell  us 
this  one  "  from  the  very  beginning." 

"No,  not  from  the  beginning,  which  could 
benefit  neither  you  nor  me,"  said  Uncle  Dick 
gravely.  "I'll  take  up  my  tale  from  the  point  I 
mentioned,  when  I  found  myself  at  midnight  on 
the  deck  of  the  Colorado,  Australian  steamer, 
bound  for  London,  fast  going  down.  And  she 
went  down." 

"You  with  her?" 

"  Not  exactly,  or  how  should  I  be  here,  sitting 
quietly  fishing— which  seems  odd,  when  I  think  of 
the  hurly-burly  of  that  night.  It  had  come  quite 
suddenly,  after  a  long  spell  of  fair  weather,  which 
we  found  so  dull  that  we  began  drinking,  smoking 
gambling,  and  even  fighting  now  and  then ;  for 
we  were  a  rough  lot,  mostly  'diggers.'  These,  like 
myself,  had  worked  a  'claim,'  or  half  a  claim,  at 
Eallarat ;  worked  it  so  well,  that  they  soon  found 
they  had  made  a  fortune,  so  determined  to  go  to 
England  and  spend  it. 

"  I  thought  I  would  do  the  same.  I  was  quite 
young,  yet  I  had  amassed  as  much  money  as  many 
a  poor  fellow,  a  clergyman,  or  a  soldier,  or  an  author, 
can  scrape  together  in  a  life-time.  And  I  wanted 
to  spend  it  in  seeing  life.  Hitherto  I  had  seen 
nothing  at  all— in  civilisation,  that  is— having  never 
had  the  least  bit  of  fun  till  I  ran  away  from  home, 
seven  years  ago,  and  very  little  fun  after;  it  was 


all   hard  work.     Now,  having  been  so  lucky,  I 
meant  to  enjoy  myself. 

"I  had  never  enjoyed  home  very  much.  My 
people,  good  as  they  were,  were  rather  dull  people 
—or  at  least  I  thought  them  so.  They  always 
bothered  me  about  'duty,'  till  I  hated  the  very 
sound  of  the  word.  They  called  my  fun  mischief, 
my  mischief  they  considered  a  crime.  So  I  slipped 
away  from  them,  and  after  a  letter  or  two  I  gradu- 
ally let  them  go,  or  fancied  they  were  letting  me 
go,  and  forgot  almost  their  very  existence.  I 
might  have  been  a  waif  or  a  stray  drifted  ashore, 
or  dropped  from  the  clouds,  so  little  did  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  any  one  belonging  to  me.  My  people  all 
melted  out  of  my  mind ;  sometimes  for  weeks  I  never 
once  thought  of  them,  never  remembered  that  I 
had  a  father,  or  mother,  or  brothers— Lily  had  been 
my  only  sister,  and  she  died." 
.   Uncle  Dick  stopped  a  moment,  then  continued. 

"  I  don't  wish,  boys,  to  put  myself  forward  as 
worse  than  I  was,  or  better.  People  find  their 
level  pretty  well  in  this  world.  It's  no  good  either 
to  puff  yourself  up  as  a  saint,  or  go  about  crying 
yourself  down  as  a  miserable  sinner.  In  either 
case  you  think  a  great  deal  too  much  about  your- 
self, which  is  as  harmful  a  thing  as  can  happen  to 
any  man. 

"  Certainly  I  was  no  worse  than  my  neighbours 
and  no  better.  I  liked  everybody,  and  most  people 
liked  me ;  I  troubled  nobody,  and  nobody  troubled 
me.  I  meant  to  go  on  that  principle  when  I  got 
back  into  civilisation— to  spend  my  money  and  have 
my  fling.  Possibly  I  might  run  down  to  see  'the 
old  folks  at  home,'  whom  we  diggers  were  rather 
fond  of  singing  about,  but  we  seldom  thought  about 
them— at  least,  I  did  not.  And  they  formed  no 
part  of  my  motives  for  coming  to  England.  I  came 
simply  and  solely  to  amuse  myself. 

"  I  had  just  turned  in  with  the  rest,  not  drunk 
as  a  good  many  of  us  were  that  night,  but  'merry.' 
An  hour  after  we  turned  out,  and  stood  facing  one 
another,  and  facing  death.     A  sudden  hurricane 
had  risen,  some  of  our  masts  had  gone  overboard  • 
we  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  work  as  we  might,  the 
captain  said  he  believed  we  should  go  to  pieces 
before  morning.     He  had  been  drunk  too,  which 
perhaps  accounted  for  our  disaster  in  a  good  sound 
ship,  and  the  safe  open  sea;   but  he  was  sober 
enough  now.     He  did  his  best,  and  when  hope  was 
over,  said  he  should  'go  to  the  bottom  with  his 
ship.'     And  he  went.     I  took  his  watch  to  his 
widow;  he  gave  it  me  just  before  he  jumped  over- 
board, poor  fellow ! 

"  Well,  boys,  and  what  was  I  going  to  tell  you  ?" 
said  Uncle  Dick,  drawing  his  long  brown  hand 
across  his  forehead.  "  Oh,  about  the  ship  Colorado 
going  down,  and  all  the  poor  wretches  fighting  for 
their  lives,  in  the  boats  or  out  of  them,  which°was 
about  an  equal  chance.  We  could  just  see  one 
another  by  the  starlight,  or  the  white  gleam  of  the 
waves;  groups  of  struggling  men— happily  there 
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was  not  a  woman  on  board — some  paralysed  and 
silent,  others  shrieking  with  terror ;  some  sobbing 
and  praying,  others  only  waiting.  For  heaven, 
which  we  all  were  straight  going  to,  seemed  to  be 
the  last  thing  we  ever  thought  of.  We  only 
thought  of  life — dear  life  ! — our  own  lives,  nobody 
else's. 

"  People  say  that  a  shipwreck  brings  out  human 
nature  as  nothing  else  does — ghastly  human  nature 
iii  all  its  brutality ;  every  man  for  himself,  and 
God — no,  not  God,  but  the  devil,  for  us  all.  I 
found  it  so.  To  see  those  men,  old,  young,  and 
middle-aged ;  some  clothed,  some  hah0  naked,  but 
all  clinging  to  their  bags  full  of  nuggets,  which 
they  had  tied  round  their  waists,  or  held  in  their 
hands,  eager  to  save  their  gold,  until  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  some  of  the  feebler  among  them  that 
they  would  hardly  save  themselves.  Then  they  no 
longer  tried  to  conceal  their  bags,  but  offered  a 
quarter,  a  half,  two-thirds,  to  anybody  who  would 
help  them.  Nobody  did.  Everybody  had  but  one 
person  to  think  of — himself. 

"For  me,  I  was  a  young  fellow — young  and 
strong.  I  had  never  faced  death  before,  and  it  felt 
— well,  strange.  I  was  not  exactly  frightened,  but 
I  was  awed.  ...  I  turned  from  the  selfish,  brutal, 
cowardly  wretches  around  me ;  they  had  shown 
themselves  in  their  true  colours,  and  I  was  dis- 
gusted at  myself  for  having  put  up  with  them  so 
long.  I  didn't  like  even  to  go  to  the  bottom  with 
such  a  miserable  lot.  In  truth,  it  felt  hard  enough 
to  go  to  the  bottom  at  all 

"  The  biggest  of  my  nuggets  I  always  carried  in  a 
belt  round  my  waist,  but  the  rest  of  my  '  fortune ' 
was  in  my  bag.  Most  of  us  had  these  bags,  and 
tried  to  get  with  them  into  the  boats,  which  was 
impossible.  So  some  had  to  let  them  go  overboard, 
but  others,  shrieking  and  praying,  refused  to  be 
parted  from  their  '  luggage,'  as  they  called  it. 
They  were  not  parted,  for  both  soon  went  to  the 
bottom  together.  I  was  not  inclined  for  that 
exactly,  and  so,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  I  left 
my  bag  behind." 

"How  much  was  there  in  it  V  some  one  asked. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  guess" — he  stdl 
used  a  Yankee  phrase  here  and  there — "somewhere 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds." 

We  boys  drew  a  long  breath.  "  What  a  lot  of 
money !    And  it  all  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea?" 

"  Yes.  But,  as  the  Bible  says,  what  will  not  a 
man  give 'in  exchange  for  his  soul  "?  or  his  life — 
for  my  soul  troubled  me  mighty  little  just  then;  I 
hardly  knew  I  had  one  till  I  lost  my  money.  So, 
you  see,  it  was  a  good  riddance,  perhaps." 

We  stared — Uncle  Dick  talked  so  very  oddly 
sometimes.  And  then  we  begged  him  to  continue 
his  story. 

"  Well,  I  was  standing  quiet,  waiting  my  turn 
to  jump  into  the  boat — the  last  boat — for  two  had 
been  filled  and  swamped.  Being  young,  it  seemed 
but  right  to  let  the  older  fellows  go  first,  and, 


besides,  I  wanted  to  stick  by  the  captain  as  long 
as  I  could.  He,  I  told  you,  determined  to  stick 
by  his  ship,  and  went  down  with  her.  He  had 
just  given  me  his  watch  and  his  last  message  to 
his  wife,  and  I  was  trying,  as  I  said,  to  keep  quiet, 
with  all  my  wits  about  me.  For  all  that,  I  seemed 
to  be  half  dreaming,  or  as  if  I  saw  myself  like 
another  person  and  felt  rather  sorry  for  myself, 
to  be  drowned  on  my  twenty -fifth  birthday — 
drowned  just  when  I  had  made  my  fortune,  and 
was  going  home  to  spend  it. 

"  Home  !  The  word,  even,  had  not  crossed  my 
lips  or  my  mind  for  years.  As  I  said  it,  or  thought 
it — I  can't  remember  which,  all  of  a  sudden  I  seemed 
to  hear  my  mother's  voice,  clear  and  distinct 
through  all  the  noise  of  the  storm.  Boys,  what 
do  you  think  she  said  1  '  Richard,  how  could  you 
take  your  sister's  grapes  V 

"  It  flashed  upon  me  like  .lightning— something 
that  happened  when  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  and 
yet  I  remembered  it  like  yesterday.  I  saw  myself, 
young  wretch  !  with  the  bunch  of  grapes  in  my 
hand,  and  my  mother  with  her  grave  sad  eyes,  as, 
passing  through  the  dressing-room  into  my  sister's 
bedroom,  she  caught  me  in  the  act  of  stealing  them. 
I  could  hear  almost  through  the  open  door  poor 
Lily's  short  feeble  cough — she  died  two  days  after. 
The  grapes  had  been  sent  her  by  some  friend — she 
had  so  many  friends.  I  knew  where  they  were 
kept ;  I  had  climbed  up  to  the  shelf,  and  eaten 
them  all. 

"  Many  a  selfish  thing  had  I  done,  both  before 
I  left  home  and  afterwards  ;  why  should  this  little 
thing,  long  forgotten,  come  back  now  1  Perhaps, 
because  I  was  never  punished  for  it ;  my  mother, 
who  at  another  time  might  have  boxed  my  ears  or 
taken  me  to  father  to  be  whipped,  did  nothing, 
said  nothing,  except  those  few  words  of  sad  re- 
proach, 'How  could  you  take  your  sister's  grapes  V 

"  I  heard  them  through  the  horrible  tumult  of 
winds,  and  waves,  and  poor  souls  struggling 
for  life.  My  life,  what  had  I  made  of  it?  If 
I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I  and  all  my 
money,  who  would  miss  me  ?  who  would  care  ? 
Hardly  even  my  mother.  If  she  ever  heard  of  my 
death — this  terrible  death  to-night — she  might 
drop  a  tear  or  two,  but  nothing  like  the  tears  she 
shed  over  my  sister,  who,  in  her  short  life,  had 
been  everybody's  comfort  and  joy.     While  I 

"  '  Mother,'  I  cried  out  loud,  as  if  she  could  hear 
me  there,  many  thousand  miles  off,  '  Mother,  for- 
give me,  and  I'll  never  do  it  any  more.' 

"  I  had  not  said  this  when  I  was  ten  years  old 
and  took  the  grapes,  but  I  said  it — sobbed  it — at 
twenty-five,  when  the  '  it '  implied  many  a  selfish- 
ness, many  a  sin,  that  my  mother  never  knew.  Yet 
the  mere  saying  of  it  seemed  to  relieve  me,  and 
when,  directly  afterwards,  some  one  called  out  from 
the  boat,  'Jump  in,  Dick-  now's  your  turn!'  I 
jumped  in  to  take  my  chance  of  life  with  the  rest. 

"  It  was  given  me.     I  was  among  the  eighteen 
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that  held  on  till  we  were  picked  up,  almost  skin 
and  bone,  and  one  of  us  raving  mad  from  thirst, 
by  a  homeward-bound  ship,  and  landed  safely  in 
England.  No,  boys,  don't  question  me,  I  won't  tell 
you  about  that  time  ;  /  can't." 

It  was  not  often  Uncle  Dick  said  "  I  can't ;"  in- 
deed, it  was  one  of  his  queer  sayings  that  can't  was 
a  word  no  honest  or  brave  lad  ought  to  have  in 
his  dictionary.  We  turned  away  our  eyes  from 
him — he  seemed  not  to  like  being  looked  at — and 
were  silent. 

"  Well,  I  landed,  and  found  myself  walking 
London  streets,  not  the  rich,  healthy,  jolly  young 
fellow,  who  had  come  to  have  his  fling  there,  but 
a  poor  shattered  wretch,  almost  in  rags,  and  just 
'a  bag  of  bones.'  All  that  remained  of  my  fortune 
was  the  few  nuggets  which  I  had  sewed  into  my 
belt.  I  turned  them,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
into  food  and  clothing  of  the  commonest  kind,  to 
make  my  money  last  as  long  as  I  could.  I  did 
not  want  to  come  home  quite  a  beggar ;  if  I  had 
been,  I  should  certainly  never  have  come  home 
at  all. 

"  By  mere  chance,  for  I  had  altogether  forgotten 
times  and  seasons,  the  day  I  came  home  was  a 
Christmas  morning.  The  bells  were  ringing,  and 
all  the  good  folk  going  to  church.  My  mother, 
too,  of  course.  We  met  at  the  garden  gate.  She 
didn't  know  me,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  but 
just  bowed,  thinking  it  was  a  stranger  coming  to 
call,  till  I  said  '  Mother,'  and  then 

"  Well,  boys,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  It's 
a  commonplace  saying,  but  one  can't  hear  it  too 
often,  or  remember  it  too  well — that,  whatever 
else  we  have,  we  never  can  have  but  one  mother. 
It  she's  a  good  one,  make  the  most  of  her ;  if  a 
middling  one,  put  up  with  her ;  if  a  bad  one,  let 
her  alone,and  hold  your  tongue.  You  know  whether 
I  have  any  need  to  hold  my  tongue  about  your 
grandmother. 

"  But  I  can't  talk  about  her,  or  about  that 
Christmas  Day.  We  did  not  go  to  church,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  ate  much  Christmas  dinner  ;  but  we 
talked,  and  talked,  straight  on,  up  to  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  when  she  put  me  to  bed,  and  tucked  me 
in,  just  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  baby.  Oh  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  sleep  in  sheets  again — clean, 
fresh  sheets — and  have  one's  mother  settling  the 
pillow  and  taking  away  the  candle  ! 

"  My  room  happened  to  be  that  very  dressing- 
room  behind  the  nursery  where  Lily  died.  I  could 
see  the  shelf  where  the  grapes  had  stood,  and  the 
chair  I  climbed  to  reach  them ;  with  a  sort  of 
childish  awe,  I  recalled  everything. 

"  '  Mother,'  I  said,  catching  her  by  the  gown  as 
she  said  good -night  and  kissed  me,  'tell  me  one 
thing.  What  were  you  doing  on  my  last  birthday  1 
That  is,  if  you  remembered  it  at  all.' 

"She  smiled.  As  if  mothers  ever  forget  their 
boys'  birthdays  !  and  then  a  very  grave  look  came 
into  her  face. 


"  '  My  dear,  I  was  clearing  out  this  room,  turn- 
ing it  into  a  bedroom  for  any  stray  bachelor,  little 
thinking  the  first  would  be  you.  But  I  did  think 
of  you,  for  I  called  to  mind  a  naughty  thing  you 
once  did  here,  in  this  very  room.' 

"  '  And  you  said  over  again  how  could  I  talce  my 
sister's  grapes  ?  I  heard  it,  mother,  heard  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic'  And  then  I  told  her  my 
story. 

"  Now,  boys,  I  ask  nobody  to  believe  it,  but  I 
believe  it,  and  my  mother  believed  it  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  It  made  her  happy  to  think  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  she  had  helped  to  save  me, 
as  mothers  never  know  how,  when,  and  where,  some 
word  of  theirs  may  save  their  wandering  sons. 

"  For  I  was  a  wanderer  still.  I  stayed  with  her 
only  a  month,  while  my  nuggets  lasted,  and  then  I 
worked  my  passage  back  to  Australia,  and  began 
again  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  a  new  way.  New 
in  one  thing  at  least,  that  every  Sunday  of  my 
life  I  wrote  to  my  mother.  And  when  at  length 
I  came  home,  too  late  for  her  !  it  was  not  quite 
too  late  for  the  rest  of  you.  Bad  is  the  best,  may- 
be, but  I've  tried  to  do  my  best." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Dick  !"  For  he  had  been  as  good 
as  a  father  to  some  of  us,  sent  us  to  school  and  to 
college,  and,  what  we  liked  a  great  deal  better, 
taken  us  fishing  and  shooting,  and  given  us  all 
sorts  of  fun. 

"  So,  boys,"  said  he,  smiling  at  our  demonstra- 
tions of  affection — and  yet  he  liked  to  be  loved,  we 
were  sure  of  that — "  you  have  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  me  after  all?  And  you  don't  think  me  alto- 
gether a  villain,  even  though  I  did  once  take  my 
sister's  grapes'?" 

Note. — It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  this  story  is 
really  "  founded  on  fact ;  "  one  of  those  inexplicable  facts 
that  we  sometimes  meet  with,  and  which  are  stranger  than 
anything  we  authors  invent  in  our  fictions. 


Christian  ©gins, 

HOW  gently  Thou  dost  deal,  my  Lord  ! 
'Tis  not  so  hard  to  die  ; 
The  change  should  bear  a  softer  word, 
This  passing  to  the  sky. 

I  thought  the  foe  was  fierce  and  grim, 

And  would  the  soul  appal, 
But  in  the  unknown  path,  and  dim, 

I  find  no  foe  at  all. 

I  thought  it  was  a  wild  dark  sea, 
Where  winds  were  keen  and  shrill ; 

It  is  as  calm  as  Galilee, 

When  Jesus  said,  "Be  stilL" 

'Tis  a  strange  land  that  lies  between 

The  shadows  and  the  light ; 
But  'tis  a  path  where  He  hath  been, 

And  He  will  lead  me  right. 

I  know  He  is  not  far  away, 

But  soon  will  take  my  hand, 
And  lead  me  from  this  light  of  day 

Into  the  glory  land. 

Author  unknown1. 
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Sermon. 

CHRIST  OUR  PROPHET. 
By  Rev.  George  "Wilson,  Cramond. 

' '  Never  man  spake  like  this  man. " — John  vii.  46. 
HP  HE  Prophet  is  one  to  whom  and  through  whom 
God  speaks.  Two  things,  therefore,  go  to 
make  the  Prophet — an  insight  granted  by  God  into 
the  divine  secrets  or  mysteries,  and  a  commission 
from  God  to  communicate  these  secrets  to  others. 
To/o?rtell  or  make  known  events  before  they  come 
to  pass,  may  be,  and  often  is,  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  prediction  is  not  of  the  essence  of  that 
oflice.  The  Prophet  is  not  so  much  the  foreteller  as 
the/ort/tteller — one  who  speaks  out  the  will  of  God 
with  the  clearness  and  authority  that  spring  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  received  a  direct  message 
from  God  to  deliver,  and  of  delivering  it  in  God's 
name.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Prophet's 
message  to  man  is  mainly  a  declaration  of  God's 
purposes  and  overtures  of  grace.  Hence  the 
preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  was 
principally  a  setting  forth  of  the  salvation  yet  to 
be  accomplished,  while  the  preaching  of  the  New 
Testament  Prophets  was,  in  the  main,  a  publication 
of  the  salvation  already  wrought  out.  When, 
therefore,  the  Messiah  was  predicted  as  a  Prophet, 
it  was  announced  that  He  should  be  the  great  organ 
of  God  in  communicating  to  man  the  terms  of 
redemption  and  the  conditions  of  a  holy  life.  And 
when  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth  He  became,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  "revealing  to  us,  by  His 
word  and  Spirit,  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation." 

It  is  evident  that  Christ  derived  all  the  truth 
which  He  taught  from  direct  communion  with  God. 
He  was,  doubtless,  a  teachable  child  in  the  home 
at  Nazareth,  and  a  diligent  pupil  at  the  synagogue. 
His  discourses  show  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature,  penetrating  and  discrimi- 
nating appreciation  of  nature  and  human  nature, 
piercing  mental  vision,  and  unerring  judgment. 
But  His  reputation  as  a  Prophet  does  not  depend 
upon  natural  endowments  and  scholarly  acquire- 
ments. The  Christian  mind  is  shocked  when 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  ripe  scholar,  or  an  eminent 
critic,  or  a  man  of  genius.  He  received  the  truth 
He  taught  directly  from  God.  He  kept  His  intelli- 
gence and  will  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  constant 
dependence  upon  the  divine  mind,  and  His  speech 
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was  at  all  times  the  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
"  I  do  nothing  of  Myself ;  but  as  My  Father  hath 
taught  Me,  I  speak  these  things" — John  viii.  28. 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
Myself :  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me,  He 
doeth  the  works  "—John  xiv.  1 0.  He  was  not  like 
one  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  receiving  an  occasional 
message  by  immediate  revelation,  for  His  intelli- 
gence and  will  were  in  a  state  of  complete  and 
constant  surrender  to  God,  so  that  He  had  experi- 
ence of  no  other  attitude  in  life.  In  every  mental 
movement  he  was  in  union  with  God,  and  every 
word  was  spoken  under  the  most  perfect  self- 
repression,  and  in  the  assurance  that  He  was  illu- 
minated and  commissioned  as  the  Prophet  of  His 
Father. 

And  notwithstanding  this  manifest  self-repres- 
sion in  Christ  as  Prophet  we  find  that  the  great 
theme  of  His  teaching  was  Himself.  He  is  called 
by  John  "  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  "• — John  i.  9.  He  says 
of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  Truth  " — John  xiv.  6.  It 
is  this  feature  of  His  teaching  that  places  Him  so 
high  above  all  other  Prophets,  and  makes  Him  not 
the  founder  of  a  school  but  of  a  religion  that  bears 
His  name.  In  Him  the  scheme  of  salvation,  that 
would  bring  together  the  parted  wills  of  God  and 
man,  takes  the  form  of  a  holy  person,  and  that 
person  becomes  the  expositor  of  His  own  character 
and  work.  But  in  this  self-exposition  there  is  no 
self-assertion.  In  all  His  teaching  concerning  Him- 
self He  was  obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  divine 
mind.  When  He  asserted  His  highest  power — the 
power  of  life  and  death — He  affirms,  "If  I  bear 
witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true.  .  .  . 
The  Father  Himself  which  sent  Me  hath  borne 
witness  of  Me  " — John  v.  31,  37.  He  was  at  once 
the  Father's  voice  and  the  Father's  theme,  the 
messenger  and  the  message,  and  in  this  combina- 
tion of  a  fearless  self-exposition  with  an  absolute 
self-repression  we  see  in  Christ  a  Prophet  that 
spake  as  never  man  spake. 

In  His  teaching  Christ's  aim  was  to  reach 
individual  hearts.  He  came  to  earth  at  a  time 
when  the  State  was  everything  and  the  individual 
nothing.  But  He  took  life  out  of  the  glare  of 
publicity,  and  set  it  before  God  in  die  silence  of 
isolation,  and  taught  the  value  of  individuality, 
and  the  gravity  of  personal  responsibility.  Of 
course   He   did  not   teach   this  as  life's  highest 
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attainment.  But  He  did  teach  that  it  was  life's 
first  and  most  essential  acquirement.  It  was  from 
the  union  and  fellowship  of  .redeemed,  renewed,  and 
illuminated  individuals  that  the  Church  was  to 
spring,  with  her  corporate  privileges,  functions, 
power,  and  glory.  Hence  He  spoke  to  men  with 
the  view  of  producing  a  spiritual  result.  He  did 
not  speak  to  please,  for  His  words  shattered  His 
popularity.  He  did  not  speak  merely  to  inform, 
for  He  answered  few  of  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  Him.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  problems  of 
life  over  which  He  found  earnest  thinkers  striving. 
He  rather  added  to  popular  perplexity  by  bring- 
ing new  and  more  startling  questions  into  view. 
His  teaching  was  mainly  directed  to  the  cloud 
of  sin  over  the  intelligence,  causing  blindness ;  to 
the  pain  of  sin  in  the  heart,  causing  misery ;  to  the 
fetters  of  sin  round  the  conscience,  causing  bondage  ; 
to  the  reign  of  sin  in  man's  nature,  causing  spiritual 
death.  He  did  not  overlook  intelligence,  but  He 
touched  thought  on  the  side  where  thought  touches 
God ;  He  did  not  insult  reason,  but  He  spoke  to 
reason  that  He  might  win  it  to  the  fellowship  of 
faith  ;  He  did  not  overlook  the  pure,  social  laws  of 
earth,  but  He  lifted  life  above  the  natural  into  the 
spiritual.  His  words  were  words  of  truth  dropped 
into  the  deep  soil  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  from 
which  new  life  would  spring  up,  and  men  come  to 
realise  that  goodness  is  a  growth  from  within,  and 
not  a  mere  reform  from  without.  He  said  to  all 
men,  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life  " — John  vi.  63.  It  is  the 
spirituality  of  Christ's  teaching  that  accounts  for 
the  charm  of  its  simplicity,  and  yet  makes  it  so 
hard  to  be  understood.  The  self-asserted,  the 
proud,  the  impure,  the  worldly  wise,  stumble  at  it, 
miss  its  meaning,  and  wrest  it.  The  humble,  the 
penitent,  the  self-accused,  the  teachable,  can  see  its 
beauty,  understand  it,  accept  it,  and  it  makes  them 
wise,  and  pure,  and  strong.  They  feel  that  at  the 
feet  of  other  Prophets  they  may  grow  learned,  at 
the  feet  of  this  one  they  grow  wise.  They  see  that 
other  Prophets  speak  of  a  heaven,  of  circumstances 
outside  of  life  and  far  away,  but  this  Prophet 
speaks  words  that  build  up  a  heaven  in  the  human 
soul,  and  they  feel  that  this  internal  heaven  sheds 
its  "  dews  of  inspiration"  on  all  life's  duties. 

There  are  other  features  of  Christ's  teaching  that 
might  be  illustrated  did  space  permit.  We  might 
refer  to  its  method  and  form,  and  point  out  how 
these  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  the  success  of 
Christ's  teaching  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
men  come  to  the  study  of  it.  We  might  refer  to 
His  reticence  and  patience  in  revealing  truth  as 
men  could  bear  it.  We  might  refer  again  to  His 
perfect  calmness,  the  absence  of  prophetic  frenzy  in 
His  discourses.  We  might  refer  yet  again  to  His 
infinite  human  tenderness,  showing  how  He  spoke 
to  the  human  heart  as  one  who  knew  its  longings, 
and  as  one  who  carried  in  His  pure  bosom  the 
sorrows  of  all  men.     We  might  refer  also  to  the 


continuity  of  Christ's  prophetic  function  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  show  how  in  His  ordinances 
and  by  His  Spirit  He  communicates  to  us  the  will 
of  God.  But  as  we  have  only  space  for  half  a  ser- 
mon we  must  leave  these  to  the  research  of  our 
readers,  and  close  with  a  word  of  direction  as  to  how 
we  may  profit  by  the  study  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 

If  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  teaching  be  true,  it  follows  that  we  cannot 
go  far  in  the  study  of  it  if  we  are  not  in  heart  and 
life  in  spiritual  affinity  with  Christ.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  he  that  comes  to  God  must  know  and 
believe  that  He  is ;  but  the  knowledge  that  precedes 
the  first  exercise  of  faith,  and  that  comes  before 
the  soul  makes  a  conscious  surrender  unto  God, 
cannot  be,  and  need  not  be,  extensive.  The  soul 
that  is  crushed  with  a  sense  of  unforgiven  sin,  the 
mind  that  is  at  enmity  with  God  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  understand  or  appreciate 
the  words  of  Christ.  He  has  united  the  knowing 
of  His  doctrine  with  the  doing  of  His  will  In  the 
school  of  Christ  attainment  in  truth  is  conditioned 
by  attainment  in  holiness ;  a  clear  understanding 
is  only  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

If  we  would  be  truly  taught  by  Christ  the 
mysteries  of  God,  we  must  sit  at  His  feet  and 
give  to  His  words  all  the  weight  of  divine  author- 
ity. There  is  need  for  watching  against  the 
insult  of  reason  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
And  before  a  man  accepts  a  guide  for  eternity  he 
will  weigh  well  the  claims  of  his  teacher.  But 
surely  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  satisfied 
of  Christ's  right  and  power  to  guide  them.  Let 
us  accept  Christ  at  the  level  of  our  own  pro- 
fession. We  call  Him  Son  of  God,  Saviour, 
Master,  and  Teacher,  but  have  we  sat  at  His  feet 
and  listened  to  His  voice,  as  if  we  realised  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  by  which  we  name  Him  ? 
Let  us  think  of  more  than  laying  foimdations  in 
apologetic  evidence.  It  is  weary  work  at  any  time 
to  read  for  the  discovery  of  error,  to  watch  for  slips 
of  the  mind,  for  faults  in  the  thought,  for  blemishes 
in  the  form.  But  in  religion  the  weariness  of  con- 
stantly sitting  in  judgment  exhausts  the  spirit, 
and  faith  vanishes.  Let  us  make  up  our  mind 
as  to  Christ's  claims,  and  then  come  to  Him  as 
our  chosen,  authoritative,  infallible  teacher;  and 
taking  our  place  at  His  feet,  like  little  children, 
let  us  learn  to  receive  His  truth  in  the  love  of 
it.  If  we  take  this  attitude  and  listen  to  Him  in 
this  spirit,  He  will  speak  to  us  with  the  voice  of  a 
friend,  He  will  hide  nothing  from  us ;  He  will, 
by  His  Spirit,  clear  the  inner  eye  that  sees,  and 
make  clear  the  truth  that  is  to  be  seeD,  and  lead 
us  on  to  realise  that  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  is 
to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent. 

In  studying  the  words  of  Christ,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  great  mission  of  the  Comforter  is  to 
bear  witness  of  Him  to  those  who  believe.  The 
life  we  live  as  Christians  is  life  in  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    There  is  full  scope  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  finest  literary  faculty  in  appreciating 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  But  this  will  not  take  us 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  :  there  is  required  what 
the  Scriptures  call  spiritual  discernment,  and  this 
comes  to  the  humble  mind  that  waits  on  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  may  under- 
stand this  by  thinking  on  the  great  differences 
among  men  in  their  power  to  discern  the  beauti- 
ful. Two  men  stand  before  a  picture  or  a  statue ; 
they  are  equal  in  education,  and  equally  earnest  in 
the  study  of  the  object.  But  the  one  sees  no 
beauty ;  the  other  sees  a  grace  that  gives  him  in- 
tense joy.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  ?  Is  it  not 
that  he  who  looks  on  the  object  as  "  a  thing  of 
beauty  "  has  an  endowment  of  which  his  neigh- 
bour is  practically  devoid  ?  He  sees  it  in  a  light 
that  never  lay  on  land  or  sea.  Now,  man,  by 
reason  of  sin,  is  so  perverted  in  spiritual  vision, 
that  he  does  not  naturally  possess  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning fully  the  beauty  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
And  no  literary  culture  can  give  him  this  endow- 
ment ;  but  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  he 
receives  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  makes  him  a  kind 
of  spiritual  artist,  and  sheds  a  light  on  the  words 
of  Christ  that  never  lies  on  the  page  of  the  merely 
speculative  student.  The  mission  of  the  Spirit, 
according  to  Christ's  own  words,  is  this  :  "He 
shall  glorify  Me  :  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you" — (John  xvi.  14). 

We  must,  above  all,  study  Christ's  teaching  pro- 
gressively. Some  of  us  know  the  steps  of  progress 
in  learning  a  foreign  language.  We  begin  with 
the  alphabet,  then  we  pass  on  to  words  with  their 
inflections,  in  time  we  study  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  simple  sentences  ;  we  then  attend  to  the 
grouping  of  clauses  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences in  the  different  kinds  of  composition ;  and 
lastly,  we  pass  from  mere  grammar  and  construc- 
tion to  the  delights  of  the  literature.  This  is 
something  like  the  progressive  continuity  with 
which  we  must  study  the  teaching  of  Christ.  To 
the  heart  of  sinful  man  it  is  a  kind  of  foreign 
tongue.  But  in  diligence  there  is  hope.  If  we 
are  careful  to  remember  that  progress  in  knowledge 
and  goodness  must  go  on  together, — careful  to  re- 
member that  Christ  refuses  to  teach  us  a  new 
truth  till  we  have  put  into  life  and  deeds  the 
truth  He  has  already  taught  us, — we  may  hope 
that  in  due  time  our  spiritual  culture  will  be  per- 
fected Wonderful  progress  !  we  begin  to  learn 
like  new-born  children,  blinded  with  the  light  of 
the  world  in  which  they  have  come  to  live ;  but 
in  God's  guiding  we  end  with  a  vision  that  can 
look  upon  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun. 

Church  of  Scotland's  Guild  ok  Young  Men's 
Union. — We  expect  to  report  soon  to  our  readers  the 
progress  of  this  Association.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to 
all  Ministers,  with  suggestions  for  the  formation  of 
Branch  Associations.  A  Yonng  Men's  Bible  Class,  or 
any  other  organisation  of  Young  Men  for  purposes 
wholly  or  partly  religious,  may  become  a  Branch  Asso- 
ciation. 
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VII. — The  Temple  Area — Concluded. 

By  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  D.D.,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh. 

TT^ROM  the  summit  of  Olivet  we  see  the  Temple 
-*-  area,  as  I  have  already  described  it,  a  level 
rectangular  plateau,  rather  more  than  500  yards 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than 
300  yards  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  showing  on  the  out- 
side from  50  to  80  feet  above  the  present  external 
level  of  the  ground,  and  going  down  beneath  the 
present  surface  as  far  sometimes  as  from  80  to 
125  feet,  till  it  reaches  the  living  rock.  Had  you 
been  sitting  here  in  the  days  of  David,  instead  of 
that  high  and  broad  plateau  you  woidd  have 
seen  simply  a  great  rocky  ridge,  somewhat  flat- 
tened on  the  top,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  but 
the  north  with  ravines,  in  some  places  200  feet 
deep.  You  would  be  looking  on  Mount  Moriah, 
the  lowest  of  the  four  steep  hills  on  which 
Jerusalem  stands,  or  rather  stood.  It  is  named 
in  Scripture  but  once,  but  that  in  a  passage 
of  singular  definiteness  (2  Chron.  iii.  1).  There 
must  have  been  strong  reasons  to  lead  a  king, 
even  with  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  David, 
to  propose  the  erection  on  that  bleak  and  narrow 
hill-top  of  a  mighty  temple  to  God.  These  reasons 
are  well  known  to  my  readers,  and  will  be  at  once 
recalled  by  mentioning  that  on  that  hill-top,  on  the 
narrow  plateau  which  crowned  it,  was  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  Jewish  tradition  that  that 
same  hill -top  on  which  stood  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  formed  also  the  altar  on  which  the  great 
father  of  their  race  was  prepared  to  offer  his  costly 
sacrifice.  Such  a  tradition  helps  to  explain  the 
selection  of  so  unsuitable  a  spot  for  the  splendid 
bmldings  which  were  now  to  cover  it.  David 
gathered  the  material  and  the  wealth ;  he  left  the 
erection  to  his  son.  The  problem  was,  on  the 
narrow  summit  or  ridge  of  a  hill  to  rear  a  structure 
which,  for  its  imposing  dimensions,  was  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  How  did  Solomon  solve  the 
problem  ?  How  did  he  accomplish  the  daring 
design  %  From  the  very  bottom  of  these  gorges  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  he  reared  enormous 
retaining  walls,  firmly  founding  them  on  the  living 
rock  below,  raising  them  in  courses  of  massive 
masonry,  averaging  four  feet  in  depth,  till  they 
reached  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and 
then  filled  in  the  whole  vast  space  with  material, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  tons,  till  he  brought 
the  whole  to  one  uniform  level.  These  walls  are 
those  still  standing  on  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  at  the  south- 
west angle,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Herod. 
They  still  enclose  the  temple  area,  though  mostly 
underground.     Instead  of  being  visible  in  all  their 
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immense  proportions  from  top  to  bottom,  as  they 
once  were,  they  are  covered  externally  with  rubbish 
to  an  enormous  depth.  There  is  no  such  mural 
masonry  in  the  world.  There  is  one  stone  at  the 
south-east  angle,  and  high  up  on  the  wall  too, 
which  weighs  100  tons  ;  and  there  are  many  of  50 
tons  (1  Kings  v.  17). 

You  have  the  east  wall  before  you.  Look  at 
that  north-east  angle ;  you  see  40  feet  of  it  above 
the  ground  An  excavation  was  made  there,  and 
that  wall  was  found  to  go  down  135  feet  below  the 
external  surface ;  so  that  if  it  was  all  laid  bare  at 
this  moment  it  woidd  be  175  feet  in  height.  As 
reared  by  Solomon  to  the  present  level  of  the  area, 
it  was  1 50  feet  high.  Excavations  were  made  at  the 
other  end  or  south-east  angle,  and  the  height  of  the 
wall  was  found  to  be  about  the  same.  Phoenician 
characters  were  fouud  on  the  stones.  Here,  then, 
you  have  a  mighty  retaining  wall  of  enormous 
stones,  with  a  sheer  height  of  150  feet,  the  height 
of  a  good -sized  steeple.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  great  builder  was  not  content  with  this  effort  of 
architecture.  This  was  not  enough  for  the  front  of 
the  house  of  his  God  On  the  top  of  that  Cyclopean 
wall  Solomon  reared  his  cloister  or  porch, — a  vast 
pillared  arcade,  220  yards  in  length,  and  at  least 
50  feet  in  height,  with  a  broad  pathway  between  the 
pillars,  so  that  you  have  here  a  pile  of  building 
200  feet  in  height ;  and  as  the  original  bottom  of 
the  valley  was  100  feet  below  the  foundation  of 
the  wall,  a  person  looking  from  the  top  of  the 
cloister  had  beneath  him  a  dizzy  depth  of  300  feet. 
That  porch  was  the  wonder  of  Jerusalem  for  ages, 
and  survived  its  many  sieges  and  destructions  till 
that  final  one  which  left  not  one  stone  standing  on 
another.  When  they  read  John  x.  23,  "and  Jesus 
walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's  porch,"  I  won- 
der if  my  readers  had  any  idea  what  that  porch 
was. 

One  sitting  here  on  the  top  of  Olivet  would 
have  looked  through  that  arcade  and  over  it  upon 
a  building  itself  small,  but  surrounded  by  noble 
courts,  and  for  which  all  this  immense  preparation 
was  made.  It  was  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions.  If 
we  take  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  and  the  Bible,  105  feet  long. 
The  Bible  makes  the  height  exactly  half  of  this — 
probably  referring  to  the  height  of  the  sanctuary 
within — while  Josephus,  probably  including  a  stoiy 
above  the  sanctuary,  makes  its  height  equal  to 
its  breadth,  this  defect  in  proportion  being  doubt- 
less obviated  by  the  surrounding  courts.  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xiii.  3,  2)  and  the  Bible  agree  that  the 
height  of  the  whole  structure  was  210  feet  (2 
Chron.  iii.  4),  giving  us  to  understand  that  this 
probably  was  a  tower  over  the  entrance  porch  front- 
ing east,  on  either  side  of  which,  it  is  also  supposed, 
stood  the  famous  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
were  40  feet  high.  The  Temple  is  believed  to  have 
stood  well  back  in  the  present  area,  and  to  the 


west  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  and  to  have  been 
roofed  with  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  A  probably 
larger  erection,  for  it  took  thirteen  years  to  build, 
while  the  Temple  was  finished  in  seven,  was  the 
palace  which  Solomon  reared  at  the  south-east 
angle,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  course  of 
masonry,  which  is  nearly  double  the  height  of  the 
ordinary  courses,  being  about  6  feet  high. 

What  the  eye  of  the  beholder  then  seated  on 
Olivet  took  in  was,  to  the  left,  the  great  palace 
rising  out  of  its  yawning  gorge,  and  in  front  a  pile 
of  massive  and  mighty  building  of  stone  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  Kedron 
Valley  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  a  height  of  410 
feet.  There  is  not  within  the  British  Islands  any 
architectural  structure  at  all  approaching  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  with  its  adjuncts,  in  solidity  and  magni- 
ficence. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  those 
of  Christ.  The  old  Temple  has  gone,  but  another 
occupies  its  site.  The  valleys  have  so  far  been 
filled  up,  but  the  eastern  wall  is  still  a  splendid 
object,  and  its  glorious  porch  remains.  We  find 
that  Herod  the  Great  has  increased  the  area  to  its 
present  size  by  taking  in  the  palace  of  Solomon  and 
ground  to  the  south-west.  To  him  we  owe  part  of 
the  present  southern  wall,  and  we  have  evidence 
from  the  excavations  that  while  the  building  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  rough  but  massive 
masonry,  the  part  above  the  surface  is,  in  careful 
structure  and  in  size  of  stones,  in  keeping  with  the 
ancient  building.  From  valley  to  valley  along  the 
entire  length  of  this  mighty  wall,  which  was  150 
feet  in  height  and  307  yards  in  length,  he  reared 
the  magnificent  triple  cloister  known  as  the  Stoa 
Basilica.  We  know  what  the  effect  of  a  few  great 
columns  is — witness  the  Pantheon,  or  even  the 
Calton  Hill.  But  here  was  an  arcade  with  four 
rows  of  enormous  Corinthian  columns,  18  feet  in 
circumference,  with  forty  to  the  row,  the  outer  row 
being  flush  with  the  external  wall.  Beneath  these 
columns  were  three  spacious  pathways,  the  middle 
45  feet  and  the  side  ones  30  feet  wide.  A  person 
walking  under  these  mighty  colonnades  could  look 
down  a  depth  of  300  feet.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
was  such  as  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  building  on  earth.  "  Its  appearance  when 
perfect,"  says  Colonel  Wilson,  "must  have  been 
grander  than  anything  we  know  of  elsewhere.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  realise  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  building  larger  and  higher 
than  York  Cathedral  standing  on  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry  equal  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  church 
spires,  and  to  this  we  must  add  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  stone  fresh  from  the  masons'  hands." 
That  spectacle  of  architectural  splendour  had  often 
arrested  the  eye  of  the  Master ;  but  there  was  one 
supreme  moment  in  His  life  when  it  affected  Him 
to  tears.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  towards  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  (10  Nisan), 
when  nature  in  Palestine  is  at  its  loveliest.     Along 
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with  His  disciples  He  had  spent  the  Sabbath  quietly 
with  the  friends  at  Bethany.  He  was  now  making 
His  first  and  His  last  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  along  the  low  road  frorn  the  village 
to  the  city  which  lies  far  above  it,  and  whence  by 
far  the  most  impressive  view  of  Jerusalem  is  still 
to  be  obtained.  It  looks  as  if  rising  out  of  an 
abyss.  At  a  sudden  bend  of  that  road  the  magni- 
ficent spectacle  which  we  have  just  described  broke 
in  a  moment  on  His  view.  The  great  wall  rose 
high  above  them,  its  white  columns  flashing  back 
the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The  Temple  towers 
rose  up  behind,  bearing  on  them  the  memories  of  a 
thousand  years. 

He  knew  the  terrible  tragedy — the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  such — which  would  be  enacted  there 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  how,  in  consequence, 
and  within  a  few  years,  all  this  splendour  was  to 
end  in  blood  and  fire.  "  And  when  He  was  come 
near,  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it"  (not 
eSdupvcrev,  shedding  tears  silently  as  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  but  eKkavo-ev,  weeping  aloud,  Luke  xix. 
41). 

If  such  were  the  eastern  and  southern  walls  of 
this  wonderful  enclosure,  the  western  was  not  in- 
ferior. It  overlooked  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
paeon,  as  the  eastern  overlooked  the  Kedron,  and 
was  equally  massive  and  strong.  "  It  still  exposes 
to  view  much  of  the  surface  which  was  seen  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  but  there  is  a  much  greater 
amount  now  covered  by  rubbish  ...  It  was  a 
stupendous  wall  84  feet  in  height,  from  the  rock 
to  the  floor  of  the  outer  court,  and  above  this  rose 
the  cloisters.  At  the  present  time  the  wall  remains 
intact,  but  60  feet  of  it  are  covered  up  by  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  valley ;  so  that  the  part  where  the 
Jews  now  wail  is  60  feet  above  where  people  once 
walked  about  in  the  valley  below."  It  was  chiefly 
filled  in  by  the  material  taken  from  Zion  when  the 
Maccabees,  labouring  night  and  day  for  three  years, 
greatly  lowered  that  hill,  so  that  it  shoidd  no  longer 
command  the  Temple  area.  Four  gates  pierced 
this  great  wall,  and  mighty  arches  and  causeways 
crossed  the  valley,  connecting  the  Temple  with  the 
upper  city  and  with  the  palaces  of  Herod  and  Pilate. 
The  spring  of  the  arch  known  as  Robinson's  arch  is 
is  still  visible,  and  is  familiar  from  photographs. 
Since  the  day  the  Romans  destroyed  their  Temple, 
the  Jews  have  never  ceased  to  worship  beside  that 
ancient  wall.  Every  Friday  afternoon  they  meet 
there  to  read  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  and  to 
pray  for  themselves  and  their  race.  Enter  that 
small  enclosure,  and  you  have  before  you  as  touch- 
ing a  spectacle  as  this  suffering  world  can  show. 
It  is  crowded  with  Jews  of  both  sexes,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old,  and  gathered  from  all  lands. 
Do  you  wonder  that  they  kiss  these  mighty  stones 
and  thrust  their  hands  into  the  crevices,  leaving 
written  prayers  as  near  as  they  can  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies'?  Look  at  them,  their  bodies  rocking  to 
and  fro ;  listen  to  their  wailing ;  see  the  tears — no 


mock  but  most  genuine  tears — streaming  down 
their  pale  faces,  and  your  heart  is  differently  shaped 
from  mine  if  it  is  not  touched  into  tenderness  at 
the  sight  of  that  passionate  love,  that  inextinguish- 
able hope. 

The  northern  wall  of  the  Temple  in  the  days  of 
Christ  ran  along  the  fine  of  the  present  raised  plat- 
form. By  far  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  that 
direction  was  a  great  tower  at  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  present  Haram  area,  which  had  been  originally 
built  by  the  Maccabees,  and  which,  having  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Herod,  was 
called  by  him  Antonia,  after  his  friend  Mark 
Antony.  It  was  a  fortress  and  a  palace  in  one, 
and  though  cut  off  from  the  Temple  by  a  deep 
rock-cut  ditch,  it  was  connected  with  it  by  passages 
and  stairs  which  gave  its  possessors  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sacred  enclosure.  (See  Acts  xxi.  35, 
40.)  From  its  position  and  immense  size  and 
strength,  it  commanded  the  greater  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  seized  by  Titus ; 
and  then,  after  the  grimmest,  and  greatest  siege 
whereof  this  blood-stained  earth  hath  record,  in 
which  1,100,000  Jews  perished  by  famine,  faction, 
fire  and  sword,  the  Temple  fell,  and  buried  in  its 
ruins  the  Jewish  nation. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  underground  quarries 
are  still  visible  whence  the  Temple  stones  were 
taken,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  area  which  I  have 
now  described  is  honeycombed  with  enormous  cis- 
terns supplied  by  water -channels  which  were  cut 
thousands  of  years  ago. 


IX.  Helped  by  Little  Things. 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  a  man  of  very  exceptional 
ability  and  culture  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
certain  position  (in  Mesopotamia),  for  which  a  much 
rougher  man  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better 
fitted.  It  was  as  though  a  razor  of  refined  edge 
should  be  set  to  cut  blocks,  some  of  them  singu- 
larly knotty.  You  have  read  wise  and  beautiful 
pages  which  tell  the  story  of  that  Ugly  Duck 
which  was  thought  little  of  because  it  was  far  too 
good  for  the  comprehension  of  those  among  whom 
it  had  to  live.  The  quacking  tribe  contemned  it 
because  it  was  so  unlike  ducks  in  general.  But 
the  day  came  wherein  the  vilipended  creature  fell 
into  the  society  of  those  who  could  appreciate  it. 
And  then,  all  declared  it  the  most  beautiful  of 
beautiful  birds.  For  the  Ugly  Duck  was  a  noble 
Swan ! 

I  will  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  walk  of  life 
in  which  this  accomplished  human  being  was  placed. 
Nothing  turns  upon  that.  But  I  may  not  unfitly 
say  that  if  any  reader  of  this  page  fancies  he  knows 
it,  he  is  quite  mistaken.  The  world  is  bigger  than 
some  good  folk  think. 

But  this  eminent  man  had  a  dog,  whose  name 
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was  Help.     A  very  good  name.     One  day  he  was 

out  walking  through  the  fields,  attended  hy  this 
faithful  companion.  The  dog  disappeared  from 
view.  Whereupon  its  master,  seeking  to  call  it 
back,  called  out,  Help,  Help  !  On  which  a  satur- 
nine old  blockhead,  one  of  a  group  of  self-sufficient 
blockheads  standing  by,  turning  to  his  neighbour, 
said,  Ay :  he'll  need  help.  This  was  intended  as  a 
joke  :  not  unseasoned  with  truth.  And  a  roar  of 
laughter  followed. 

No  doubt,  he  did  need  help.  But  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  mortals,  set  to  do  work  and  to 
bear  burdens,  need  it.  It  may  be  supposed  he  got 
it.  For,  after  the  difficulties  of  the  first  start,  he 
applied  his  faculties  to  the  task  appointed  :  he  filled 
his  place :  he  did  its  work  admirably :  he  kept, 
through  many  years,  the  highest  level  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  And  their 
number  was  not  small.  In  a  year  or  two,  no  one 
thought  of  saying  he  "needed  help."  In  after 
years,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well. 
And  I  can  testify  that  I  was  helped  by  him  as  I 
have  been  by  very  few.  Ah,  how  long  ago  !  But 
he  is  not  forgotten. 

I  have  written,  JVo  one  thought  of  saying  he 
needed  help. 

I  mean,  of  course,  save  as  we  all  do  ;  the  wisest 
and  strongest  of  the  Bace  ;  as  really  as  the  weakest 
and  flightiest.  I  suppose  that  all  wise  and  good 
men  and  women,  more  and  more  as  they  grow  older 
and  experience  increases,  are  specially  inclined,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day,  to  make  very  urgent 
application  in  that  Quarter  from  which  only  comes 
sufficient  help  :  and  to  say,  very  seriously,  that 
they  will  not  presume  to  set  them  to  the  divers 
and  manifold  duties  of  a  new  day  unless  in  the 
simplest  reliance  on  something  beyond  themselves  : 
unless  in  the  humble  hope  to  be  counselled  by  that 
Wisdom,  and  upheld  by  that  mighty  Power. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  real  Fact,  in  the  life  of 
many  aging  folk,  who  have  been  trouble-tried  and 
are  growing  a  little  weary.  We  live  in  that  hope. 
If  we  had  it  not,  we  should  break  down.  We  are 
not  self-sufficing.  We  must  be  buttressed  from 
without.  There  never  were  spoken  nor  written 
words  truer  to  the  experience  of  all  people  worth 
counting,  than  certain  very  familiar  ones  which  tell 
how  "we  have  no  power  of  ourselves  to  help 
ourselves." 

But,  though  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  Help  comes 
from  the  same  Source,  ultimately  :  and  that  there 
is  just  One  Hand  in  all  this  Universe  which  does 
in  fact  hold  us  up  :  yet  things  far  more  than  are 
commonly  recognised  as  such  may  be  Christ's 
ministers  :  and  the  stream  of  grace  that  comes 
from  Above  may  be  conveyed  untainted  to  our 
poor  hearts  through  very  little  and  humble  channels 
of  communication.  I  think  we  forget  this  :  what 
lowly  and  simple  agencies  may  be  used  by  our 
Blessed  Saviour  to  do  His  work  and  convey  His  in- 
fluence.    No  doubt,  "  The  Word,  Sacraments,  and 


Prayer,"  are  chiefest  Means  of  Grace :  but  they  are 
not  the  only  ones.  I  believe  that  the  Means  of 
Grace  are  actually  innumerable.  I  believe  that 
every  little  thing  that  helps  us  is  a  Means  of  Grace. 
That  blossoming  hawthorn-tree  whose  beauty  and 
fragrance  turned  the  mind  quite  away  from  certain 
irritative  thoughts  to  something  better  :  that  little 
green  hill,  treeless,  no  more  than  great  fields  of 
growing  corn,  which  turned  so  miraculously  verdant 
in  a  short-lived  gleam  of  summer  light,  and  smiled 
in  your  worn  face  till  the  deepened  lines  went  and 
the  heart  was  calmed  and  soothed  :  if  Christ  used 
these  common  things  to  make  you  gentler  and 
kinder,  to  draw  you  away  from  a  cold  and  grace- 
less tract  of  spiritual  contemplation  :  what  were 
they  but  pleasant  Means  of  Grace  1  And  it  is  in- 
finitely touching  to  see  by  what  small  aids  human 
beings  bear  their  burdens  and  get  through  their 
day's  work.  We  are  drawn  closely  and  kindly  to 
any  mortal,  when  we  come  to  know  his  little  ways  : 
when  we  come  to  know  to  what  a  degree  he  is 
helped  by  very  little  things. 

It  was  no  more  than  a  poor  'Busman,  driving 
through  the  weary  London  streets,  who  was  recorded 
on  one  of  my  last  pages  as  being  sustained  through 
the  long  afternoon  by  the  prospect  of  his  cup  of 
tea :  something  to  look  forward  to.  But  some,  hold- 
ing high  place,  and  holding  it  worthily,  would 
thereupon  have  hailed  that  poor  'Busman  as  a 
brother.  And  truly,  though  the  'Busman's  lot 
be  lowly,  the  kind  and  wise  man  to  whom  he 
said  the  words  and  who  repeated  them  to  me, 
would  be  recognised  by  you  (if  I  told  you  his 
name),  as  filling  just  as  exalted  a  position  as 
man  could  well  hold.  And  there  have  been  very 
eminent  men  who  not  merely  could  sympathise 
heartily  with  a  fellow-mortal  helped  greatly  by  a 
little  thing,  but  who  (when  you  came  to  know 
them  well)  would  tell  you  how  much  they  them- 
selves were  helped  by  little  things.  Was  there 
ever  known  by  any  who  will  read  this  page  a  wiser 
and  better  man  than  Arthur  Helps  1  I  trow  not : 
and  I  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  knew  him 
woidd  agree  with  me.  There  is  sometimes  an  irony 
in  the  sound  of  names :  and  it  is  probably  best  that 
names  should  not  suggest  any  meaning.  So  shall 
we  be  delivered  from  stupid  jokes  about  The  old 
Story,  and  the  like.  But  how  many  weary  and 
perplexed  souls  did  indeed  find  help  in  the  author 
of  Friends  in  Council  ?  And  that  which  he  gave, 
he  was  content  to  receive :  to  receive  from  any 
quarter  where  he  could  get  it.  Though  he  often 
wrote  and  talked  in  a  certain  playful  humour,  there 
was  always  the  foundation  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 
And  he  once  wrote,  "I  confess  that  life  would  be 
somewhat  insupportable  to  me  without  a  pond :  a 
squarish  pond,  not  over-clean."  Kindly  reader,  let 
us  suppose  all  cynical  witnesses  away  :  and  let  me 
ask  you,  confidentially,  Have  you  not  your  pond  1 
Is  there  not  some  little  thing  in  your  daily  life  that 
fills,  for  you,  the  place  which  was  filled  by  that 
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squarish  pond  in  the  life  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  1  It 
is  many  a  year  since  a  sturdy  shepherd,  living  in  a 
lonely  cottage  far  among  Dumfries-shire  hills,  said 
to  me,  "  You  may  think  it  a  dreary  life  :  but  when 
I  come  in  at  evening  out  of  the  snow,  and  sit  down 
by  the  fire,  with  Chambers'  Journal  to  read,  I  envy 
no  mortal ! "  A  certain  human  being,  holding  just 
as  high  a  place  in  this  world  as  can  be  held  by  any, 
who  on  certain  solemn  occasions  had  to  read  a 
speech  in  the  hearing  of  a  great  assemblage,  said, 
"  I  shoidd  break  down,  but  that  I  press  my 
knuckles  hard  into  my  knees."  An  eminent 
preacher  once  told  me  that  he  could  not  face  the 
heavy  strain  of  ministering  to  a  large  congregation 
of  educated  folk,  but  that  he  always  walked  to 
church  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  and  stood  in 
his  vestry  upon  the  same  precise  spot  each  Sunday 
before  going  into  church.  You  may  say,  of  course, 
that  this  is  superstition  :  as  when  Doctor  Johnson 
felt  the  day  would  not  go  well  unless  he  touched 
the  tops  of  certain  iron  posts  in  Fleet  Street  as  he 
passed  them,  and  set  his  feet  on  the  same  stones  in 
the  pavement  as  he  approached  his  door.  All  I 
say  is  that  it  is  fact :  and  that  the  like  fancies  are 
powerful  in  the  lives  of  many  more  people  than  you 
would  think.  "  I  have  my  own  way  of  doing 
things,  and  I  must  not  be  put  out  of  it :"  One  has 
heard  such  words  said  by  very  eminent  men,  dis- 
charging very  conspicuous  functions.  A  very  little 
bit  of  green  turf,  velvet-like :  a  clump  of  evergreens, 
with  a  great  standard  rose-tree  rising  out  of  it :  a 
short  avenue  of  horse-chestnuts,  blazing  with  the 
floral  illumination  of  June :  two  or  three  great 
beeches,  the  smooth  bark  below,  the  verdurous 
cloud  above  :  how  much  these  things  have  been  in 
the  lives  of  men,  not  wholly  inconsiderable !  In- 
deed, one  has  remarked  that  natural  beauty,  the 
charm  of  green  grass  and  green  trees,  is  much 
more  in  the  life  of  one  who  possesses  but  very  little 
of  it,  than  in  the  life  of  those  to  whom  profusion 
has  brought  only  satiety  and  insipidity.  The  grand 
parks  and  gardens  which  charm  the  transient 
visitor,  are  sometimes  a  mere  weariness  to  such  as 
live  among  them  continually.  Thus  Providence 
redresses  the  awful  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  rich 
and  poor.  No  one  in  this  world  can  reckon  up  the 
real  help  and  comfort,  in  bare  and  suffering  lives, 
that  come  of  the  box  in  the  window  of  a  poor 
dwelling  in  a  stuffy  London  street :  the  box  bright 
in  the  early  Spring  with  crocuses  fresh  from  God, 
and  in  the  warm  Summer-time  filling  the  little 
chamber  with  the  perfume  of  homely  sweet -peas 
and  mignonette.  One  little  rose-tree,  beautiful  and 
fragrant,  may  fill  a  great  space  in  the  daily  life  of 
a  tried  and  disappointed  soul.  I  have  seen  the 
worn  face  of  a  dying  girl  brighten  wonderfully  at 
the  gift  of  a  few  flowers.  I  remember  a  poor  lad, 
dying  of  consumption,  sitting  by  his  mother  on  an 
old  up-turned  boat  by  the  seaside,  and  saying  with 
a  very  wan  smile  as  the  summer  breeze  blew  gently 
upon  him,  "Ah,  this  is  fine."     I  never  saw  him 


but  once :  I  never  heard  him  speak  but  these  words : 
and  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since.  Did  not  I, 
but  two  days  ago,  behold  one  who  has  his  burden 
both  of  work  and  care,  sitting  in  measureless  con- 
tent by  the  side  of  a  little  stream,  that  brawled 
over  great  blocks  of  red  granite  in  white  foam  and 
thunder  1  All  round,  rose  the  everlasting  hills  : 
the  stream  was  fringed  with  brushwood  and  low 
trees  :  the  solitude  was  utter,  save  for  the  intrusion 
of  a  quiet  and  little  party  that  had  come  from  far : 
the  fleecy  clouds  drifted  overhead  :  the  sun  blazed, 
glorious  as  on  the  First  Day.  These  things  suf- 
ficed :  everything  beyond  them  was  put  aside  for 
the  time.  The  record  is  preserved,  by  a  great  and 
loveable  genius,  of  one  who  (for  a  little  space)  was 
by  very  perilous  means  lifted  up  to  a  region  in 
which  he  was  victorious  over  all  the  ills  of  this  life : 
which  indeed  are  many.  And  a  prophet  of  these 
latter  days  has  no  better  message  to  convey  as 
touching  these,  than  that  we  should  keep  our  mind 
so  busy  with  hard  work  that  we  shall  have  no  time 
to  think  of  them.  Surely  it  is  well  that  by  God's 
good  mercy  there  are  those  simple  souls  to  whom 
He  conveys  some  little  healthful  rest  and  peace  by 
the  sound  and  sight  of  the  amber  torrent  that  tears 
over  the  red  granite  rocks  amid  lonely  Highland 
heather.  Less,  indeed,  has  sufficed.  Less  touch- 
ing aspects  of  Nature  have  soothed  and  satisfied  a 
soul,  wearied  in  the  great  strifes  of  the  great  world. 
It  was  a  cabbage-garden  that  contented  the  great 
Emperor  Diocletian,  when  he  had  laid  the  purple 
aside.  The  tidy  rows,  the  great  bunchy  heads, 
availed  to  cheer  him.  And  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  this  was  better  than  to  be  the  Roman 
Emperor.  0,  wearied  and  worried  souls,  angered 
by  ills  and  meannesses  you  cannot  redress,  seek  the 
reviving  quietness  of  sacred  Nature  :  and  He  who 
made  both  you  and  them  will  calm  and  help  you 
by  green  grass  and  green  trees  !  Furthermore,  if 
you  desire  to  find  the  Volume  that  is  in  deepest 
sympathy  with  every  aspect  of  the  Creation  with- 
out and  every  strange  and  incommunicable  experi- 
ence of  the  Soul  within  you,  it  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

"  I  like  to  see  anything  right :  It  lightens  the 
mind,  Doctor."  Such  were  the  words  once  said  to 
one  I  know.  There  was  the  sad,  worn  old  face. 
The  frailties  of  age  were  gathering.  The  fireside 
was  growing  cold.  The  statement  was  made  in 
a  quiet  sorrowful  voice.  Yet  to  see  and  keep 
little  things  right  was  a  sober  satisfaction.  Strict 
tidiness  is  a  secret  of  human  content.  I  have  set 
this  fully  out  before  :  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
myself.  But  I  say  here,  to  slatternly  and  confused 
folk,  Try  it.  For  to  diligently  see  that  all  you 
can  reach  is  kept  scrupulously  Right,  is  to  range 
yourself  in  the  great  Battle  of  this  present  state  of 
things.  A.  K.  H.  B. 

The  fact  of  an  atonement,  not  arguing  about  it,  alone 
finds  and  meets  a  sinner  crying  out  for  mercy. — The  late 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 


Presented  Tiy  P.  Adam,  Esq. 


CORSTORPHINE   PARISH   CHURCH.     (See  page  143.) 
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DINAH'S  SON. 

Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee. " 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walfokd. 

PAET  IX. 

HE  next  thing  was  that  Laurel  Grove  itself 
could  not  contain  the  father-in-law  of  an  earl's 
eon. 

Middlemass  must  "pull  down  his  barns  and  build 
greater,"  or,  to  be  more  exact,  must  endeavour,  by 
inhabiting  more  of  a  mansion,  by  possessing  more 
acres,  and  by  scattering  or,  as  he  would  have 
phrased  it,  investing  his  money  more  widely,  to 
push  himself  into  notice,  to  make  his  way  into  the 
coveted  sphere  just  above  his  own,  which  is  ever  the 
ambition  of  the  foolish.  He  did  not  aspire  to 
much ;  he  did  not  expect  to  move  in  Nora's  set,  he 
was  wont  to  aver  loudly — his  daughter  and  her 
husband  were  far  too  grand  folks  for  a  plain  man 
bike  him; — he  had  no  wish  to  poke  his  nose  where 
he  was  not  wanted,  but  he  should  like  to  cut  the 
money-grubbers  :  and  accordingly,  the  suburban 
villa  was  sold,  and  a  country  residence,  a  few 
stations  farther  away  from  the  town,  with  some 
fair  shooting  attached — a  great  point  was  made  of 
this  on  Mr.  Wade's  account — was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Glendovey  looked  well  and  sounded 
well ;  everybody  was  satisfied ;  and  the  move  was 
made  without  one-third  of  the  ado  that  there  had 
been  over  the  infinitely  lesser  previous  migration. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  equal  pleasure  in  the 
transit  either.  No  Jem  was  now  at  hand  with 
beaming  face  to  announce  discoveries,  and  with 
untiring  good-humour  to  play  the  drudge.  There 
were  no  consultations  over  carpets  and  curtains,  no 
contrivances,  no  inventions,  no  eager  hunts  after 
treasures  and  curiosities,  as  had  been  the  case  when 
everything  was  strange  and  delightful  to  the  city 
children  coming  to  a  garden  of  their  own.  Laurel 
Grove  had  been  a  scene  of  mirth,  and  bustle,  and 
wild  excitement  then,  but  now  everything  was  done 
properly,  according  to  Mrs.  Middlemass,  who,  al- 
though she  had  not  been  above  enjoying  the  former 
busy  time,  thought  it  behoved  her  on  this  occasion 
to  sit  by  with  folded  hands  while  hired  men 
removed  her  household  gods,  and  a  fashionable 
upholsterer  arranged  her  new  drawing-room.  All 
was  done  properly,  and  there  was  a  house-warming 
to  complete  the  whole,  to  which  our  good  Lindsay 
was  bidden  among  the  guests. 

Of  a  sudden  Middlemass  seemed  to  have  resumed 
his  partiality  for  the  companion  of  his  youth ;  he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  discover  that  Lindsay — poor, 
unpretending  Lindsay — was  more  of  a  gentleman, 
and  was  likely  to  be  discerned  as  such  Dy  gentle- 
men, than  those  who  usually  frequented  his  table  ; 
and  the  new  respect  for  his  humble  friend  which 
arose  from  this  conviction  tended  to  make  him 
solicitous  for  his  company  in  public,  however  little 


he  might  relish  it  in  private.  He  recognised 
instinctively  that  Lindsay's  countenance  was  worth 
something  to  him  on  making  his  first  appearance 
among  new  neighbours. 

Furthermore,  it  quieted  his  conscience,  which  was 
not  always  to  be  quieted,  to  see  the  good  man 
about.  He  would  not  own  even  to  himself  that  he 
shirked  anything  Mke  confidential  intercourse,  that 
he  held  his  former  mentor  well  at  arm's  length, 
only  permitting  him  to  make  a  third  in  a  walk,  or 
to  join  a  circle  in  the  sitting-room ; — no,  Lindsay 
was  there,  was  his  own  guest,  was  fed  on  dainties, 
was  made  welcome  to  horses  and  carriages,  and 
what  more  could  he  want1?  Ostentatiously  the 
father  wrote  to  his  absent  son  during  the  visit,  and 
very  regularly  he  attended  the  parish  church  on 
Sunday  mornings ;  but  it  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  our  observing  friend — he  almost  wished  it  had 
— that  both  the  correspondence,  about  which  no 
small  stir  was  made,  and  divers  other  little  circum- 
stances, which  might  have  passed  as  ordinary  and 
of  frequent  occurrence,  elicited  comment  among  the 
uninitiated.  On  one  occasion  an  unlucky  remark 
from  one  of  the  children  caused  the  paternal  brow 
to  redden,  and  the  same  day  a  look  of  surprise  from 
a  servant  drew  forth  a  rejoinder  from  his  mistress 
which  only  made  matters  worse.  Mrs.  Middlemass 
understood  the  situation  it  is  true,  but  knew  not  how 
to  meet  it,  and  her  sharp  "What  are  you  waiting 
for  1  Do  as  I  tell  you  directly  !"  merely  served  to 
point  the  meaning  of  the  footman's  hesitation. 

Family  prayers  had  by  this  time  disappeared 
from  the  daily  routine.  "  For  what  with  the  lads 
having  to  catch  a  train  instead  of  an  omnibus,"  said 
Middlemass,  "and  what  with  getting  them  up  in 
time  and  off  in  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
manage  prayers  of  a  morning  of  late.  I  found  no 
one  was  down  if  I  did  come  in  from  going  my 
rounds  before  breakfast,  and  the  housemaids  don't 
care  to  be  interrupted  in  their  work  if  we  waited 
till  after  breakfast.  What  with  visitors  too, — they 
are  the  ones  that  lie  a-bed  the  worst,  and  of  course 
you  can't  say  anything  in  your  own  house — I  just 
thought  it  best  to  give  up  the  practice  for  a  time, 
till  we  got  more  settled.  Then  at  nights  it  is  every 
bit  as  awkward.  They  keep  coming  in  one  after 
another  at  all  hours,  and  demanding  meals,  goodness 
knows  when.  It's  not  decent  to  have  the  door-bell 
ringing  and  ringing  when  you  are  on  your  knees  in 
the  middle  of  it  all." 

The  door-bell  rang  as  he  spoke. 

"  There,  you  see,  that's  the  way  of  it,"  continued 
Middlemass,  pleased  at  the  confirmation  of  his 
words,  and  pulling  out  his  watch  as  he  glanced  at 
his  wife.  "  Close  upon  eleven  o'clock,  and  here 
comes  my  gentleman  dinnerless  or  supperless — 
wanting  food  of  some  sort  anyway, — just  as  if  he 
could  not  have  been  here  three  or  four  hours  ago ! 
Been  at  the  theatre,  I  suppose.     When  you  and  I 

were  young,  Robert- "  he  paused  for  a  moment, 

and  turned  his  head  aside,  listening. 
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"I  will  go  and  see  what  he  wants,"  said  Mrs. 
Middlemass,  rising  rather  hurriedly,  and  dropping 
her  needlework  as  she  left  her  seat.  She  was 
alone  with  her  husband  and  his  friend,  as  it  hap- 
pened, for  Lindsay  had  outstayed  the  other  guests. 
It  had  been  intended  that  he  also  should  have  left 
in  the  morning,  but  a  sudden  emanation  of  warmth 
on  the  part  of  his  friend  had  been  responded  to, 
and  he  had  granted  a  day  more.  "  And  we  will 
have  one  quiet  evening,"  Middlemass  had  said,  as 
though  he  really  desired  it.  It  had  been  enough — 
but  he  wished  afterwards  he  had  not  been  so  ready 
with  the  request.  All  had  gone  well,  however, 
until  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and  on  the  whole 
he  had  not  been  sorry  to  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  several  matters  at  which 
he  had  known  Lindsay  must  have  inwardly  de- 
murred ;  he  had  thought  he  had  set  him  right  on 
all  scores,  when  just  as  he  had,  or  thought  he 
had,  settled  the  prayers  question  likewise,  a  cloud 
appeared  in  the  sky. 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemass,  looking  back 
from  the  door,  "  he — he  has  brought  some  one  with 
him."  Then  she  glided  out,  barely  opening  a 
sufficient  aperture  to  admit  of  passing  through,  and 
carefully  turned  the  handle  after  her. 

"  Some  one  who  makes  a  precious  noise,  if  it  is," 
muttered  Middlemass,  with  a  sudden  cessation  of 
volubility.  "Humph!"  pushing  his  chair  impa- 
tiently back  from  the  hearth-rug.  "  Humph  ! 
This  is  all  very  fine.  Young  scamp  !"  under  his 
breath. 

The  sounds  in  the  hall  grew  louder. 

"No  need  to  interfere.  Mrs.  Middlemass  will 
see  to  it  all,"  continued  the  master  of  the  house, 
addressing  his  companion,  who,  however,  had  not 
spoken.  "She  can  do  everything— that's  to  say 
— eh — yes,  that  was  just  what  I  mean  to  say," 
endeavouring  to  recollect  himself.  "She  can  do 
everything,  and  you  and  I  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves. We  can  go  on  with  our  talk,"  looking 
uneasily  round  as  he  spoke  nevertheless,  for  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  scuffle  outside  was  audible, 
and  voices  which  rose  and  fell,  and  which  seemed 
at  times  approaching  their  own  doorway,  arrested 
curiosity  and  attention.  For  several  minutes  Mid 
dlemass  appeared  to  sit  on  thorns,  his  brows  lowered 
over  his  eyes,  his  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped 
each  other  nervously,  more  than  once  he  half  rose 
as  though  about  to  go  out,  but  the  noise  in  the 
hall  grew  fainter,  died  away  along  the  passage,  and 
immediate  relief  was  obvious. 

"  I  daresay,  friend  Wat  was  a  thought  snappish 
and  undutiful,"  observed  the  parent,  lightly ;  "  he 
holds  his  own  with  his  mother  or  anybody  now, 
and  he  has  a  temper  of  his  own,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  leave  her  to  manage  him  ;  they  understand  each 
other,  and  it  is  best  not  to  meddle.  He  will  not 
come  in  here ;  he  will  not  disturb  us.  They  have 
a  long  drive  out,  Robert,  a  long  drive  and  a  rail- 
way journey  first, — we  must  not  be  hard  upon 


them.  We  are  a  good  four  miles  from  the  station, 
and  though  one  shoidd  be  thankful  to  have  a  station 

there  at  all,  for  there  was  none  a  few  years  ago 

Well,  my  dear  1"  as  his  wife  re-entered. 

"  He  had  got  very  wet,"  said  she.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  of  their  son  by  name,  or  as  if  the  tardy 
arrival  could  be  any  other  than  their  boy  Wat ;  to 
them  that  late  door-bell  meant  inevitably  "he." 
"  He  had  got  very  wet,"  was  all  the  mother  said 
now. 

"  Very  wet  ?  Oh."  Her  husband  waited  for 
more. 

"  Yes,  very  wet.  I  thought  it  better  he  should 
change  his  things  at  once,"  continued  Mrs.  Middle- 
mass,  seating  herself  slowly  and  composedly ;  but 
somehow,  as  she  endeavoured  to  re-thread  her 
needle  beneath  the  involuntary  gaze  of  two  pairs 
of  eyes,  the  hand  which  held  it  trembled. 

"  I  heard  the  rain  a  little  while  ago,"  observed 
Lindsay,  hoping  thus  to  help  out  what  he  could 
not  help  fearing  was  an  embarrassment  which  the 
other  two  would  fain  he  should  not  have  witnessed. 
"I  heard  a  shower  on  the  window-panes." 

"  You  did  1  Yes.  Very  true.  I  heard  it  pelting 
myself,"  rejoined  Middlemass,  with  curious  eager- 
ness. "And  very  wetting  rain  it  was,  I'll  be 
boimd.  You  see  Lindsay  heard  it,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  wife ;  "  he  knows  what  west-country 
rain  is.  He  has  gone  to  bed,  has  he1!"  after  a 
pause,  obviously  referring  to  that  other  "  he  "  this 
time. 

"Yes." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  husband 
and  wife  were  alone,  when  the  truth  could  be 
acknowledged.  "  So  provoking  that  it  should 
happen  to-night  of  all  nights  ! "  cried  Middlemass. 
"  The  young  reprobate,  to  go  and  disgrace  us  in 
this  way !  If  it  had  only  been  when  we  were 
alone,  or  even  when  we  had  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  you  could  have  smuggled  him 
off  without  any  one's  being  the  wiser ;  but  no,  he 
must  needs  let  Lindsay  know,  of  all  people !  I 
could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out,  I  was  so  vexed." 

"Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Lindsay  noticed,  then?" 

"  Noticed  ?  of  course  he  did.  Lindsay's  no  fool, 
whatever  you  may  think,  and  you  might  have  seen 
by  his  putting  his  word  in  about  the  rain  that  he 
was  trying  to  help  us  out." 

"  He  might  really  have  thought  it." 

"  Nonsense.  He  heard  rain,  of  course,  but  what 
are  a  few  drops  to  a  hale  young  man  ?  I  said  all 
I  could  say,  but  nobody  could  have  been  taken  in. 
Well,  I  shall  give  Master  Wat  a  good  sound  rating 
for  coming  drunk  into  his  father's  house  at  this 
time  of  night,  and  you  tell  him — mind  you  tell 
him  when  you  are  by  yourself — that  I  am  very 
angry  indeed  about  it.  Maybe  that  will  frighten 
him.  I  have  never  been  hard  upon  the  youngsters  ; 
I  have  never  kept  them  in  hand  as  Jem  would 
have  had  me  do ;  they  have  no  business  to  kick 
over  the  traces  in  this  way.     I  could  have  stood 
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it  if  he  had  been  a  bit  squiffy  at  the  wedding, 
if  the  champagne  had  got  into  his  head  then, 
or  at  a  dinner,  or  on  an  occasion  —  it's  a  bad 
habit,  but  we  must  not  draw  the  bow  too  tight — 
but  this  fuddling  when  there's  no  excuse  for  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous !  The  young  scapegrace,  he 
might  have  let  Lindsay  out  of  the  house  first." 

"Yes,  indeed."     Mrs.  Middlemass  sighed. 

"  It  was  well  he  got  home  safely,  and  no  bones 
broken.  I'll  tell  ye  one  thing,  wife,  if  this  occurs 
again,  I'll  put  a  stop  to  it  somehow ;  he  shan't 
have  that  tipperty  dogcart  to  drive  home  in,  he 
shall  walk  on  his  own  legs ;  I'm  not  going  to  be 
sent  for  some  fine  night  to  see  one  of  my  sons 
lying  dead  in  a  ditch." 

The  next  morning  Wat  appeared  pale  and  cross, 
but  otherwise  much  the  same  as  usual,  and  as  no 
notice  was  taken  of  anything  amiss,  Lindsay  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  his  impressions  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  might  prove  to  have  been  erroneous, 
when  they  were  revived  by  the  following  : — 

"  I  say,  sir,"  said  Wat,  suddenly  addressing  his 
father,  "  I  say,  sir,  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  farce 
altogether  Davie's  making  believe  to  do  work  at 
Brown  and  Smith's  1  Brown  called  at  the  office 
yesterday  to  know  what  you  meant  to  do  about  it. 
I  was  in  at  the  time,  so  I  saw  him ;  he  says  Davie 
is  no  good  at  all.     And  he  says " 

— "  You  have  no  call  to  speak,"  growled  his 
father,  roused  to  forget  his  caution.  "It  is  not 
for  you  to  be  throwing  stones  at  your  brother,  I 
should  say.  He,  at  least,  keeps  respectable  hours, 
and " 

— "  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  Where  is  he  now  1     At  his  work,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,  is  it  1  And  he  slept  in  town  last 
night,  did  he  ?  Not  he.  He  is  far  enough  away, 
playing  football  under  another  name " 

— "Mr.  Lindsay" — Mrs.  Middlemass  turned  to 
her  guest  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek — "you  will 
have  a  wrong  impression  if  Wat  does  not  explain 
himself.  The  young  men  are  often  obliged  to  play 
their  games  under  other  names,  because  it  does  not 
do  for  them  to  seem  to  be  neglecting  their  busi- 
ness  " 


— "  But  he  is  neglecting  his  business  if  he 
is  off  after  football  at  this  time  of  the  week," 
broke  in  her  husband,  more  wroth  at  such  an 
instance  of  idleness  than  he  would  have  been  at  any 
delinquency.  "  And  he  shall  hear  of  it  too.  What 
is  his  governor  about  not  to  let  me  know  1" 

"Probably  he  does  not  know  himself,"  said 
Wat,  with  a  laugh. 

Evidently  it  was  as  well  not  to  permit  of  more 
revelations  from  the  brother  who,  conscious  of  his 
own  shortcomings,  was  thus  endeavouring  to  divert 
attention  and  reprimand  on  to  the  head  of  another. 
Middlemass  gloomed  in  silence,  his  wife  scolded 
the  young  ones,  and  Wat  played  disdainfully  with 
his  knife  and  fork.  Lindsay  thought  he  had  never 
sat  through  so  oppressive  a  meal,  but  it  came  to 


an  end,  as  even  the  longest  of  such  repasts  do,  and 
with  a  heart  heavy  with  forebodings,  he  prepared 
to  take  his  departure.  He  followed  Middlemass 
into  his  private  room,  however,  first. 

"You  must  gol"  said  the  host,  "you  must1? 
Well,  then,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  stop  you. 
'Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.' 

If  you  could  have  stayed "  Lindsay  could  very 

well,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  "  If  you  could  have 
stayed,"  pursued  the  speaker,  "  why,  there's  Nora 
and  Charley  coming  next  week — at  least  we  have 
asked  them,  and  no  doubt  they  will  come,  and  it 
will  be  their  first  visit  to  the  new  place.  I  think 
even  my  fastidious  son-in-law  will  approve  of  Gleu- 
dovey.  I  don't  fancy  he  cared  for  Laurel  Grove, 
it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to ;  but  this  is  a  different  shop  alto- 
gether. We  are  not  going  to  make  any  fuss  with 
him — if  there  had  been  a  grandchild,  now,  but 
there's  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  they  have  been 
married  these  three  years — so  we  are  just  taking  it 
easy.  They  wouldn't  come  to  the  housewarming 
— at  least  they  couldn't,  I  ought  to  say — and 
Mrs.  Middlemass  and  I  are  not  inclined  to  put  our- 
selves about  so  soon  again.  These  gala  doings  are 
all  very  well,  but  they  are  a  great  nuisance ;  the 
boys  get  upset "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  William,"  said  his  friend  discerning  at  length 
the  coveted  opening,  "William,  will  you  take, 
without  offence,  a  friendly  word  or  two  1  They  are 
not  spoken  without  thought  and  prayer,  and — and 
pain.  William,  you  and  yours  are  very  dear  to  me  ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  your  door  this  day,  nor  remem- 
ber you  on  my  knees  this  night,  without  easing  my 
conscience  of  the  burden  it  bears  for  your  sake.  I 
cannot  see  you  going  the  way  to  ruin " 

— "  Buin  !"  said  Middlemass,  starting.  "  Bum  ! 
My  good  sir,  I  have  a  balance " 

— '  Eternal  ruin,"  said  Lindsay.      "  You " 


— "Oh,  if  it's  only  'eternal  ruin,'"  said  Middle- 
mass,  endeavouring  to  laugh,  "  we  know  what  that 
means.  I  thought  you  had  got  it  into  yoiu  head 
that,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  was 
getting  out  of  my  depth  in  the  matter  of  the  purse  ; 
that  I  was  living  beyond  my  means.  Let  me  tell 
you,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  Between  ourselves, 
my  finances  never  were  in  a  more  flourishing  state  ; 
and,  as  for  Glendovey,  why,  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
investment,  sir  " — forgetting,  in  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  who  was  his  auditor.  "There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  buying  land  when  you  have  the  cash 
handy ;  it  must  be  doing  something :  and  a  pro- 
perty like  this  increases  in  value  every  day." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  does,"  said  Lindsay,  resolved 
not  to  be  talked  down,  now  that  he  had  once  taken 
the  initiative.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  regards 
this  world,  William,  you  know  very  well  what  you 
are  about.  But  it  was  of  the  world  to  come  I 
would  speak." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Bobert,  you  have  spoken  to  me 
of  the  world  to  come  ever  since  we  were  lads  to- 
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gether,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it  yet,"  said  Mid- 
dleman, in  a  light,  scoffing  tone,  which  was  inex- 
pressibly painful.  "  I  know  yon  of  old  for  a  croaker ; 
and  upon  my  word,  'tis  enough  to  make  any  one 
hipped,  living  alone  as  you  do.  You  think  so  much 
about  every  trifle,  that  you  are  ready  to  take  fright 
at  nothing.  I  am  not  one  of  your  very  .pious  souls, 
you  know  very  well,  I  never  was " 

— "  Your  son  was." 

"What  son?  Oh,  Jem.  Ay,  that  he  was,  and 
see  what  came  of  it ! " 

"  When  he  was  here,"  said  Lindsay  with  emotion, 
"  I  saw  things  different  to  what  I  see  them  now. 
You  assembled  your  family,  William,  morning  and 
evening,  to  worship  their  Maker ;  your  children 
were  instructed  in  divine  things;  you  yourself 
approved  and  commended,  if  you  did  not  in  all 
things  practise,  a  godly  life.  What  did  I  find  here 
last  Sabbath  day  1  Your  sons  and  their  associates 
were  round  the  billiard  table  the  most  part  of  the 
day — you  yourself  among  them,  if  I  mistake 
not " 

— "Once  in  a  way,"  said  Middlemass.     "Once 


in  a  way 

— "  Scarcely  a  Bible  or  devotional  book  was 
opened,  scarcely  a  member  of  the  household  went 
to  church ;  there  were  guests  at  dinner,  servants 
at  work " 

— "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Middlemass,  bitterly, 
"  you  made  good  use  of  your  own  time,  if  you  were 
taken  up  observing  all  that ! " 

"  How  well  do  I  recollect,"  pursued  Lindsay, 
sadly,  and  unmindful  of  the  taunt,  "  how  pleased  I 
was  with  the  apology  you  offered  on  my  first  re- 
visiting you  after  our  long  separation.  You  told 
me  I  had  but  homely  fare  to  expect,  for  that  Jem 
had  got  you  to  prohibit  cooking  on  Sundays." 

"  And  so  he  had  !  What  then  1  He  had  got 
me  to  do  more  than  that,  for  I  never  would  say  the 
boy  '  Nay,'  as  no  one  knows  better  than  you. 
What  was  the  return  he  made  for  it  all  %  It's  easy 
to  reproach  me.  I  am  different,  we  are  different, 
all  of  us,  since  those  days  ;  whose  fault  is  it  ?  I 
had  a  wife,  and  I  idolised  her ;  she  died  and  left 
a  chdd  who  was  her  very  image,  and  you  know 
what  he  was  to  me.  My  Dinah's  son  was  more  to 
me  than  all  my  other  children  put  together ;  and 
I  was  justly  punished  for  making  such  a  difference, 
when  he  forsook  me  and  his  home  to  live  with 
strangers.  I  don't  deny  I  was  a  better  man  when 
he  was  here,  I  don't  say  the  boys  weren't  inclined  to 
better  ways,  and  we  were  all  happy  enough  and 
comfortable  enough ;  but  I  ask  who  is  to  blame 
that  things  have  changed  1  Jem  deserted  us — you 
yourself  backed  him  up ;  and  now,  all  these  years 
afterwards,  you  come  to  me  and  cast  it  in  my 
teeth  !  I  must  say — I  must  say  that  if  ever  a 
man  was  unjustly  accused,  I — I — I " 

— "I  did  not  mean  to  accuse,"  said  Lindsay 
gently.  "  God  forbid  that  I  should.  What  you 
say  is  true  enough  in  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  Wil- 


liam, why  thus  lean  upon  your  son,  why  trust  to  a 
fellow-creature,  a  frail  reed  like  yourself  for  your 
eternal  salvation  1  Can  he  do  anything  for  you 
when  that  day  comes  whereon  each  one  severally 
and  separately  must  render  up  his  own  account  1 
You  have  God's  Word  to  teach  you,  God's  Holy 
Spirit  to  strive  with  you ;  what  more  is  needed  1 
What  will  it  avail  then  to  plead  that  you  were 
willing  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  as  long  as  Jem 
was  by  your  side,  but  that  directly  you  were  left 
to  yourself " 

— "  Left  to  myself,  ay,  that  is  just  what  I  have 
been,"  cried  Middlemass,  obstinately  disregarding 
the  argument,  and  adhering  to  his  grievance.  "  If 
ever  a  man  was  left  to  himself,  that's  what  I  have 
been.  D'ye  mean  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that  1  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  that 
when  the  Almighty  gave  me  a  son  who  might  have 
been  the  help  and  comfort  of  my  life,  He  approved 
of  his  flying  off  among  the  savages,  and  neglecting 
his  own  people  1  I  knew  well  enough  how  it  would 
be;  I  warned  ye  both,  but  nobody  would  listen;  and 
now  you  come  to  me — it's  too  bad." 

Lindsay  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  Of  course  I  have  my  troubles  like  other  men," 
continued  Middlemass,  lapsing  of  a  sudden  into 
querulousness ;  "of  course  I  don't  wish  to  pretend 
that  the  boys  are  all  they  should  be,  and  I'm 
willing  to  own  that  I  don't  keep  'em  in  check  as  I 
might.  I  do  my  best,  but  if  Jem  had  been  by  me 
to  make  a  stand — it's  up-hill  work  fighting  alone, 
and  Mrs.  Middlemass  always  sides  with  her  chil- 
dren ;  if  there  had  been  two  of  us  we  could  have 
held  our  own.  Besides  which,  they  never  contested 
with  Jem ;  they  obeyed  him,  they  were  fond  of 
him ;  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them — wonderful. 
However,  that's  past,  and  what's  done  can't  be 
undone." 

"But  it  can  at  least  be  amended,"  pleaded 
Lindsay,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  believe  me,  William, 
this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  put  aside  with  a  sigh  to 
what  might  have  been.  You  are  called  upon  to  act 
now.  '  Now  is  the  appointed  time,  and  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation,'  and  in  these  things  it  is  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  which  you  are  to  decide  upon.  The 
years  are  flying  past  us  both,  William,  and  a  very 
few  more  will  end  them  " 

— "Oh,  pshaw!"  cried  Middlemass,  jumping  to 
his  feet.  "You  speak  as  if  we  had  each  one  foot 
in  the  grave  !  Now,  look  here,  I  know  that  what 
you  say  has  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  it ;  I  know 
that  it  would  be  better  for  me  and  for  us  all  if 
we  paid  more  regard  to  religion,  but  I  don't  like 
long  faces.  Jem  never  made  them ;  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  preaching  as  of  flying." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  V  said  poor  Lindsay.  He 
was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  could  not  shorten  his  face 
if  he  would.  "  What  can  I  say  1  I  have  offended 
you " 

— "  Offended  1    I  am  not  offended." 
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"But  you  will  not  listen?" 

"  Listen  1  No,  that  is  just  what  I  won't  do. 
Get  me  my  Jem  back  again,"  said  Middlemass — ■ 
(not  that  he  meant  it,  as  we  know).  "  Get  me  him, 
and  he  may  say  what  he  likes.  But  as  long  as  my 
own  son  considers  a  parcel  of  negroes  are  better 
worth  Christianising  than  his  old  father,  I  cannot 
see  that  I'm  to  be  blamed  if  I  don't  trouble  my 
head  about  being  Christianised  either." 


W$i  Ifcebistfi  jjkfo  Testament. 

No.  II.  Our  Need  op  it,  and  some  of  the 
Good  it  does. 

TV/TY  first  paper  showed  that  the  Kevision  has 
■*■"-'-  done  nothing  to  imperil  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
among  us ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  done  much, 
and  might  have  done  more,  to  bring  prominently 
before  the  English  reader  the  proof  of  those  doc- 
trines given  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Kevisers  that  we  should 
simply  meet  possible  objections  to  the  results  of 
their  long  labours ;  and  I  propose  to  show  in  this 
paper  that  those  labours  were  called  for,  and  that 
they  have  lessened  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
reader  of  the  edition  of  King  James. 

Not  a  few  of  the  difficulties  in  what  we  may 
henceforth  call  "The  Authorised  Version"  (though 
it  was  never  authorised)  arose  from  the  imper- 
fect text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which  alone 
the  translators,  up  to  the  time  of  King  James, 
had  access.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  until  the 
invention  of  printing,  shortly  before  the  Beforma- 
tion,  all  existing  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written  on  leaves — originally  of  parchment 
or  vellum,  and  latterly  of  some  more  perishable 
material — and  that  these  were  preserved  more  or 
less  carefully  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  or  in 
national  repositories.  When  the  first  translators 
of  the  New  Testament  began  their  work  the  Greek 
text  of  the  original  of  which  they  made  use  was, 
in  the  main,  that  found  in  the  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus.  But  Erasmus  had  very  few  manuscripts 
at  his  command ;  in  the  Apocalypse  he  had  not 
even  one  complete  Greek  manuscript,  but  had  to 
eke  out  his  Greek  text  by  turning  the  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  into  Greek. 
All  who  followed  Erasmus  (as,  for  example,  Stephens 
and  Beza,  whose  editions  form  the  ordinary  or  "  re- 
ceived "  text)  tried,  by  comparing  one  manuscript 
with  another,  to  find  what  were  the  very  words 
in  which  the  sacred  compositions  were  originally 
written,  but  could  not,  although  they  did  their 
very  best,  be  half  so  sure  of  having  the  original 
words  as  any  purchaser  of  a  modern  copy  of  the 
Greek  Testament  is.  Within  the  present  genera- 
tion the  very  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  existence  has  been  published — it  is  in 
the   Vatican   Library   in    Borne — and    the    next 


oldest  (if  indeed  it  be  not  as  old  as  the  other) 
has  been  discovered  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  published  by  the  greatest  critic  of  modern 
times.  Besides  those  two  there  are  many  others, 
which  have  quite  of  late  been  for  the  first  time 
read  and  copied  and  printed  by  competent  scholars ; 
so  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  to  something 
like  certainty  upon  what  the  manuscripts  give 
as  the  original  text  of  each  book  of  the  New 
Testament. 

There  is  also  another  source  of  evidence  for  the 
original  text,  which  in  our  own  day  is  coming 
clearly  to  light.  It  is  found  in  the  use  of  very 
early  translations  of  the  Scripture  into  the  languages 
of  various  lands.  It  can  be  proved  that  as  early 
as  the  second  century — or  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostle  John — the  New  Testament 
was  translated  into  Syriac,  into  Latin,  and  into 
the  languages  of  Egypt.  Old  manuscripts  contain- 
ing those  translations  have  been  discovered  and 
used  in  recent  years,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  easy 
to  see  what  must  have  been  the  Greek  from  which 
the  translations  were  made.  Of  those  translations 
(or  Versions  as  they  are  called)  very  little  was 
known  by  the  Protestant  Church  until  the  present 
century. 

In  short,  therefore,  as  regards  the  two  sources 
of  evidence  for  the  original  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment— the  Manuscripts  and  the  Versions — we  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  early  English  translators,  and 
their  translations  can  no  longer  suffice  for  our  use. 

But — some  plain  reader  may  say — are  we  in 
doubt  as  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Are  we  not 
sure  of  the  very  Word  wherein  God  has  revealed 
Himself  to  man  1  In  all  sincerity  the  scholar  may 
assure  such  an  inquirer  that  if  you  take  all  the  cases 
of  "Various  Beadings,"  where  one  authority  puts  the 
words  in  one  way,  and  another  puts  them  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  and  settle  them  as  you  like,  there  is  no  one 
doctrine  of  our  faith,  no  vital  fact  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment history,  which  will  be  at  all  affected.  The 
English  unbelievers  1 70  years  ago  tried  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  Bible  by  saying  that 
Mill's  Greek  Testament  (the  great  critical  Testament 
of  those  days),  showed  some  30,000  Various  Bead- 
ings ;  and  that  therefore  no  pious  reader  of  the 
Bible  could  be  sure  of  his  having  God's  word  in 
his  hand.  The  greatest  permanent  service  to  his 
country  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  critics — Bentley — was  done  by  the  power 
and  scorn  with  which  he  crushed  those  malign 
assailants  of  the  English  Bible.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  in  our  own  day  that  although  those  Various 
Beadings  are  perhaps  three  times  as  numerous  as  he 
supposed  them  to  be, — because  there  are  far  more 
than  three  times  as  many  important  copies  of  the 
manuscript-original  under  the  scholar's  eye, — it  still 
remains  true  that  they  show  the  difference  between 
the  early  manuscripts  to  be  in  trifles  compared 
with  the  great  essentials  in  which  they  are  at  one. 

Lest  any  one  should  be  puzzled  by  the  phrase 
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"Various  Readings,"  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  it  means  no  more  than  that  one  MS.  has 
"  Christ  Jesus,"  and  another  has  "  Jesus  Christ," 
and  a  third  has  "He,"  when  naming  our  Lord. 
But  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  show  by  a  fail- 
sample  what  they  are.  I  take  the  first  page  of 
the  gospel  narrative  (after  the  genealogy)  in  my 
Greek  Testament.  It  contains  St.  Matt.  i.  17-24. 
Here  are  the  Various  Readings.  In  verses  17 
and  20,  some  spell  the  name  "David,"  and  some 
"  Daveid."  In  ver.  18,  some  read  "  Jesus  Christ ;" 
others,  "  Christ :"  some  omit  a  word  literally  mean- 
ing "  for,"  which  is  translated  "  when  as  "  in  the 
Authorised  Version  :  some  read  "  birth  "  and  some 
"generation"  (in  the  Greek  a  mere  question  of 
spelling).  Ver.  19,  "not  willing  to  make  her  a 
public  example  j"  others  say,  "  not  willing  to  make 
a  public  exposure."  The  Greek  word  for  "  secretly  " 
is  by  some  spelt  with  the  letter  Iota  (equivalent 
to  our  "  e")  in  it,  and  by  others  without — as  though 
one  should  write  "  secretlye  "  and  another  "secretly." 
Verse  22,  some  miss  the  word  "the"  before  "  Lord;" 
and  verse  23,  some  read,  "  They  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel,"  others,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Immanuel;"  and  again,  some  read  as  a  translation 
of  Immanuel  "  the  God  with  us,"  others,  "  God 
with  us."  There  are  some  Various  Readings  in  one 
clause  of  verse  24  which  are  difficult  to  represent 
to  an  English  reader,  but  the  differences  may  be 
fairly  put  thus  : — "  This  Joseph  being  raised  from 
sleep,"  or  "  Joseph  being  aroused  from  sleep." 1 

These  specimens  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  points 
of  difference  between  various  authorities ;  they  are 
minute,  and  for  the  most  part  are  comparatively 
immaterial ;  while  the  great  narrative  of  the  mira- 
culous birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  And  when  we  are  estimating  the  value  of  the 
Revision,  we  have  ample  grounds  for  being  glad 
that  it  brings  the  English  reader  more  nearly  than 
before  into  the  position  of  one  who  has  a  correct 
Greek  text.  In  what  remains  of  this  paper  I  pro- 
pose to  show  how  this  correct  text  removes  difficulties. 
More  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  first  illustration  (Luke  v.  6)  takes  up  rather  a 
minute  point,  which  concerns  the  proper  translation 
of  tenses,  but  in  the  A.  V.  (by  these  letters  we 
may  denote  the  Authorised  Version)  it  contains  a 
difficulty  : — "  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they 

1  The  principles  of  the  Revisers  are  not  always  easily 
understood.  Our  old  version,  ver.  24,  read,  "  Then 
Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep  ;"  the  Revisers  say,  "  And 
Joseph  arose  from  his  sleep  ; "  but  there  is  no  word  for 
his  in  the  original,  nor  any  use  for  it  in  English.  Again, 
they  change  "had  bidden"  into  "commanded,"  which 
may  be  right  enough  ;  but  if  so,  why  did  they  (if  they 
were  going  by  the  Greek)  retain  "had  brought  forth  "  in 
ver.  25?  It  ought  to  be  "brought  forth."  In  ver.  20 
our  old  version  read,  "But  while  he  thought  on  these 
tilings;"  the  Revisers  have  it  "But  when  he  thought 
■  n  these  things."     Is  this  change  worth  while?     Is  it 

t  a  more  correct  translation  than  either  to  say,  "But 
when  he  devised  these  things  "  ?  There  are  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  opening  of  St.  Matthew  which  alter  the 
familiar  rhythm  without  much  need.' 


inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  :  and  their  net 
brake.  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners, 
etc."  If  their  net  broke  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  coming  of  the  partners  enabled  them  to 
take  in  the  great  draught  of  fishes  which  filled 
both  ships.  But  in  the  R.  V.  (Revised  Version) 
we  read  "  their  nets  were  breaking.  And  they 
beckoned  unto  their  partners."  Their  nets  were  on 
the  point  of  giving  way,  when  the  timely  help  of 
their  partners  prevented  the  calamity.1 

In  John  v.  2-5  the  R.  V.  reads,  "  Now  there  is  in 
Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  gate  a  pond  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.  In  these 
lay  a  multitude  of  them  that  were  sick,  blind,  halt, 
withered.  And  a  certain  man  was  there,"  etc.  This 
omits  all  reference  to  the  periodical  coming  of  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  to  trouble  the  waters,  and  does 
not  make  the  Evangelist  say  that  the  first  thrown 
in  was  healed  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  By 
this  omission  we  are  delivered  from  the  difficulty 
which  comes  of  being  told  that  miracles  were  worked 
in  a  mechanical  fashion  wholly  alien  from  the  rules 
of  the  Divine  procedure.  The  healing  of  God  is 
according  to  man's  faith,  and  yet  the  Gospel  seemed 
to  say  that  it  was  according  to  the  speed  with  which 
men  plunged  into  the  troubled  waters.  The  waters 
probably  pulsed  or  swelled  up  at  intervals ;  and 
were  believed  to  have  some  special  power  on  those 
occasions.  The  sick  man  implies  this  in  verse  7, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  some  copyist,  in  writing  the 
manuscript,  found  in  the  margin  an  explanation 
ascribing  the  troubling  of  the  waters  to  the  descent 
of  an  angel  at  stated  times.  He  took  the  explana- 
tion into  his  text,  and  this  made  verse  4  of  the 
A.  V.  It  is  removed,  and  with  it  a  great  difficulty 
disappears. 

Another  instance  of  another  kind  mm  be  given. 
In  reading  the  Apocalypse  everyone  wnofii  custom 
has  not  deadened  must  have  felt  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity— not  to  give  it  a  stronger  name — when  he 
reads  of  four  "beasts"  beside  the  throne  set  in 
heaven,  and  of  a  "  beast"  that  "  cometh  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit"  (xi.  7),  and  of  a  "  beast "  that  John 
saw  "rise  out  of  the  sea,  .  .  .  having  upon  his 
heads  the  name  of  blasphemy"  (xiii.  1,  11).    In  the 

1  I  think  the  Revisers  might  have  given  a  similarly 
accurate  translation  of  the  unfinished  (Imperfect)  time  of 
the  original  in  verses  15,  16  of  the  same  chapter,  so  as  to 
remove  an  erroneous  impression.  To  one  who  looks  at 
our  A.  V.  it  seems  as  though  Jesus  withdrew  Himself 
because  multitudes  came  together  to  hear  Him  ;  and  the 
translators  only  escaped  the  difficulty  by  putting  in 
the  well-known  "  H,"  so  as  to  connect  the  16th  verse  with 
what  follows.  This,  however,  was  incorrect.  And  yet 
the  Revisers,  although  they  have  altered  the  division  into 
paragraphs,  and  correctly  connected  the  16th  verse  with 
what  goes  before,  have  not  brought  out  the  full  meaning. 
The  Evangelist  wishes  to  describe  the  state  of  things 
about  a  particular  period,  and  the  rendering  ought  to 
bring  out  that  "so  much  more  the  report  concerning 
Him  was  spreading  abroad  ;  and  great  multitudes  were 
coming  together  to  hear  and  to  be  healed  of  their  in- 
firmities ;  but  He  Himself  was  always  going  apart  in 
lonely  places  and  praying." 
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original  there  is  no  ground  for  such  perplexity. 
The  "  beasts  "  who  rise  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  to 
make  war  against  the  two  witnesses,  and  to  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  God,  are  quite  different  from 
the  "living  creatures"  who  (betokening  the  whole 
universe  of  created  life)  are  represented  as  standing 
around  the  Throue  of  God,  and  amid  the  Elders 
raising  the  ceaseless  song — "  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  is 
to  come."  The  new  translation — calling  the  evil 
one  the  beast,  and  the  heavenly  ones  the  "  living 
creatures" — brings  out  this,  and  connects  itself 
with  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  in  the  old  Testament, 
where  the  "  living  creatures"  betoken  the  glory  of 
God  as  seen  in  His  works. 

In  1  Cor.  iv.  4  a  simple  change  makes  a  dark 
passage  clear.  In  the  A.  V.  it  reads — "  I  know 
nothing  by  myself ;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified." 
This  must  have  been  understood  in  old  times,  for 
it  is  in  all  the  old  English  Versions  since  Tyndale's 
day,  but  it  conveys  no  right  meaning  to  an  English 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  New  Ver- 
sion it  reads — "For  I  know  nothing  against  myself; 
yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  :  but  He  that  judgeth 
[examineth]  me  is  the  Lord."1  The  Apostle  thus 
teaches  that  his  ignorance  of  his  shortcomings  as 
a  steward  did  not  justify  him,  because  a  more 
searching  examination  than  his  own  is  going  on, 
conducted  by  the  great  Lord  Himself.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  kept  Paul  humble  before  God,  but 
made  him  independent  of  the  criticisms  of  erring 
men.  They  were  not  fit  to  examine  him,  and  yet 
they  presumed  to  pronounce  judgment  on  him. 

A.  H.  Chaeteeis. 

1  The  whole  passage  in  which  this  verse  occurs  is 
made  still  more  intelligible  if  the  marginal  readings  of  the 
Revisers  are  put  in  the  text,  and  it  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  cany  their  principles 
thoroughly  out.  Paul  is  a  steward,  and  the  day  is 
coming  wnen  be  shall  be  judged.  "  But  with  me  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  meanwhile  be  examined 
by  you,  or  in  any  examination  of  man's  making  :  yea,  I 
examine  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing  against 
myself ;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified,':  but  it  is  the  Lord 
that  examines  me.  Therefore  pronounce  ye  no  judg- 
ment before  the  time  when  the  Lord  shall  come."  If 
ye  are  not  competent  to  investigate,  ye  are  still  less  com- 
petent to  pronounce  sentence,  and  yet  that  is  the  function 
you  assume.  Bishop  Lightfoot  would  translate  the  word 
"  precognosce  "  rather  than  "examine"  or  "investigate  ;" 
but  its  use  in  Acts  xxiv.  8  is  against  that  technical 
meaning. 


The  late  Rev.  Dr.  "Watson. 

No  greater  loss  could  have  been  sustained  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  than  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson,  which  took  place  at  the  Manse  of  Dundee  on 
the  morning  of  July  20.  Born  at  Lochwinnoch,  9th 
July  1821,  he  studied  in  Glasgow,  and  was  ordained 
and  inducted  to  St.  Matthew's,  Glasgow,  in  1846.  He 
was  translated  in  1861  to  St.  Mary's,  Dundee.  In  1867- 
68  he  was  a  Deputy  to  our  Missions  in  India,  along 
with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  He  died  two 
months  after  demitting  the  high  office  of  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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From  the  Swedish  of  Archbishop  Wallin. 

WHEN,  tired  and  safe,  thou  sink'st  to  rest, 
To  rise  refreshed  and  glad, 
Thy  neighbour  think  on,  poor,  oppressed, 

With  anguish  worn,  or  sad — 
Who  all  night,  longing  for  the  dawn, 

In  pain  or  grief  doth  lie, 
And,  when  thou  farest  forth  at  morn 
Thy  daily  tasks  to  ply, 
Still  heaves  the  bitter  sigh. 

Kneel,  Christian — with  thy  Father  plead, 

His  succouring  grace  implore 
For  all  beneath  the  cross  who  bleed, 

Or  sink  'neath  burdens  sore. 
He  praises  best  the  God  above 

Whose  acts  are  as  his  prayers, 
Who  meets  the  lost  and  sad  with  love, 
The  sick  man's  anguish  shares, 
And  soothes  the  tried  one's  cares. 

If  God  supplies  my  daily  needs, 
And  health  and  vigour  sends, 
I'll  stride,  alike  in  words  and  deeds, 

To  praise  this  best  of  Friends. 
I'll  eat,  but  not  alone,  my  bread  : 

And  should  my  wealth  decay, 
Should  no  kind  hand  my  table  spread, 
No  love  my  love  repay, 
Still  God  is  near  alway.  J.  Y. 

HISTORY  OF  CORSTORPHINE  CHURCH. 

Corstorphine — anciently  Crostorfyn — had  in  1128  a 
chapel  subordinate  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cnthbert's, 
Edinburgh.  In  1444  it  became  a  Collegiate  Church 
with  a  provost  (Prepositus),  four  prebendaries,  and  two 
singing  boys.  No  part,  however,  of  the  present  building 
is  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After 
the  Reformation  it  ceased  for  some  time  to  be  a  Parish 
Church,  being  again  reckoned  a  dependency  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  and  having  a  "Reader,"  whose  stipend  was 
£13  :  6  :  8 — which  is  not,  however,  the  pittance  that  it 
would  be  at  the  present  day.  In  1587-8  its  claim  to 
be  a  Parish  Church  was  established.  In  1646  the  old 
Church  was  practically  demolished,  and  a  new  aisle 
erected.  In  1828  the  Church  was  unhappily  "  restored  ;" 
a  doorway,  with  a  small  porch,  being  constructed  in  the 
east  wall.  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information 
to  the  Bannatyne  Club  volume,  entitled  "Charters  of 
the  Collegiate  Churches  in  Midlothian." 

OUR  CENTRAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  1881. 

Limited  space  has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  quoting 
the  following  acknowledgment  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Christian  Life  and  Work  Committee  to  last  General 
Assembly  : — 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  kind- 
ness and  good  service  of  those  artists  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  who,  without  solicitation  or 
suggestion  from  the  Committee,  have  undertaken  to 
furnish  this  year  a  series  of  illustrations.  Those  gentle- 
men, who  do  not  all  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
give  this  valuable  contribution  because  they  believe  that 
the  Magazine  can  be  a  power  for  good  in  Scotland,  and 
in  true  missionary  spirit  they  desire  to  send  the  influence 
of  the  best  Art  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  George  Reid,  Esq.,  R.S.A.  The  idea 
was  his  first  of  all,  though  readily  taken  up  by  the  other 
artists  with  whom  he  put  himself  in  communication." 
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SljrlLBcarijcs. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 
By  Rev.  J.  M'Mfrtrie,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 
HP  HE  most  ■wonderful  in  this  country  is  at  Herm, 
-*-  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  beach, 
when  you  dig  into  it,  is  made  up  of  broken  shells 
instead  of  sand,  and  every  tide — almost  every  wave 
— brings  in  fresh  shells,  bright-coloured  and  un- 
broken, in  bewildering  variety.  But  all  round  our 
coasts,  in  many  a  bay,  and  firth,  and  voe,  you  come 
upon  some  shell-covered  strand,  where,  if  you  know 
the  lines  of  a  poet  who  is  gone  from  among  us — his 
name  was  Alexander  Smith, — you  can  think  of  his 
pretty  fancy  about  the  bridegroom  sea  and  his 
wedded  bride  the  shore — 

"  He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Retires  a  space  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her." 

Even  the  rockiest  coasts  are  almost  sure  to  have 
some  favoured  inlet  where  the  shells  are  cast  up ; 
for  where  there  are  rocks  there  are  sea-weeds,  and 
where  there  are  sea-weeds  there  are  shell-fish  to  eat 
them,  and  other  shell-fish  to  eat  those  that  have 
eaten  the  sea-weeds.  The  inlet  may  be  a  stony 
place,  as  at  Mort-hoe  in  North  Devon,  where  old 
and  young  may  be  seen  on  a  summer  day  turning 
over  the  stones  to  find  good  shells  buried  in  the 
shingle.  It  is  only  where  there  is  no  feeding-ground 
for  the  molluscs  that  there  can  be  no  shell-beach. 
Thus  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast  are  all  but 
barren.  The  crumbling  chalk  and  rolling  flints  at 
Cromer,  and  the  coarse-grained  and  perfectly  clean 
sand  of  the  shelving  shore  at  Yarmouth,  though 
delightful  to  the  usual  sea-side  visitor,  are  not  so 
pleasing  to  the  child  who  wants  to  gather  dead 
shells,  or  to  the  naturalist  who  studies  them  living. 

As  a  rule,  the  shells  which  you  find  on  a  sea- 
beach  were  alive  a  short  time  before,  not  a  very 
great  way  from  the  spot  where  you  gather  them. 
Most  of  them  lived  between  high-water  mark 
and  the  lowest  part  ever  left  bare ;  and  they 
are  the  shells  you  know  best.  They  are  mussels, 
and  cockles,  and  tellens,  and  mactras  (you  know 
the  mactra-shell,  though  you  may  not  know  its 
name),  limpets  from  the  rock,  top-shells,  which 
children  call  "  silver  Willies,"  buckies,  which  live 
everywhere,  and  the  smaller  whelks,  called  dog- 
whelks  and  nassas — for  the  great  whelks  live  farther 
out  at  sea.  Others  are  periwinkles,  good  to  eat 
when  boiled  fresh  and  picked  out  with  a  pin,  but 
wrongly  called  whelks  in  Scotland,  for  they  are 
vegetable-feeders,  and  the  true  whelks  live  on  fish 
and  flesh.  And  there  are  rock-winkles,  which  are 
like  the  eatable  ones,  but  "gritty,"  because  the 
young  are  hatched  within  the  parent,  and  have 
every  one  of  them  a  hard  little  shell ;  and  flat- 
topped  winkles  of  many  a  colour,  from  pale  yellow, 
or  red,  through  green,  and  purple,  and  brown,  almost 
to  black. 

When  shells  less  familiarly  known  are  plentiful, 
and  especially  if  the  soft  part  of  the  animal  is  still 


within  (remember  that  the  hard  part,  which  we 
call  the  shell,  is  a  portion  of  the  animal  too),  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  has  lately  been  a 
storm,  and  the  waves  have  been  tearing  up  the 
forests  of  tangle  beyond  low-water  mark.  If  the 
storm  has  raged  at  the  ebb  of  a  good  spring-tide 
the  spoils  on  the  shore  will  be  the  richer.  From 
this  region  come  the  cowries,  the  children's  favour- 
ites, for  which  they  have  so  many  pet  names — 
John  o'  Groats,  cats'  cradles,  sow  backs.  By  wading 
at  an  extraordinarily  low  tide  I  have  taken  them 
alive.  They  were  creeping  on  the  floating  grass- 
wrack — the  only  flowering  plant  in  the  sea.  They 
have  a  delicate  fleshy  mantle,  with  which,  when 
they  please,  they  completely  cover  and  polish  their 
beautiful  shells.  As  for  the  shells  that  live  in  deep 
water,  where  storms  and  tidal  currents  are  little  felt, 
they  appear  on  the  shell-beach  only  rarely  and,  so 
to  speak,  by  accident,  as  when  fishermen  throw 
them  away  after  bringing  them  in  on  their  deep-sea 
lines. 

So  well  are  the  homes  of  the  living  shells  known 
to  those  who  study  these  humble  creatures,  that  if 
you  take  the  shells  of  any  sea-beach  from  Unst  to 
Jersey  to  a  naturalist  of  this  kind,  and  spread  them 
out  before  him — razor-shells,  scallop-shells,  mud- 
shells,  tapestry-shells,  Venus-shells,  tusk-shells,  ear- 
shells,  cuttle-fish  shells  ;  naticks,  spindles,  wentle- 
traps,  sandgapers,  Torbay  bonnets,  "  setting-suns  ;  " 
more  or  fewer  of  these  and  others  far  too  many  to 
name — he  will  not  only  tell  you  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  they  were  gathered,  but  he  will  describe 
the  shore  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  whether  it  was  muddy, 
or  sandy,  or  stony,  or  rocky,  and  whether  on  an 
estuary  or  on  the  open  sea.  A  boring  Pholas  will 
speak  to  him  of  rocks  being  worn  away,  and  he 
will  know  whether  the  sea  was  deep  or  shallow  ; 
nay,  he  will  give  a  true  account  of  thaH  a-bottom 
at  five  fathoms'  depth,  though  it  ma^W  rer  have 
been  examined  by  anybody. 

But,  oh,  the  little  shells  !  minute  yet  full-grown, 
that  lie  in  countless  numbers  in  the  fine  shell  sand 
of  the  sea-beach.  Examine  them  with  a  lens,  and 
their  sculpture  is  exquisite;  some  of  them  are 
lustrous  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Yet 
I  have  gathered  alive,  and  counted,  many  thousands 
of  them  in  one  large  handful  of  seaweed.  The 
species  are  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  inches  long. 
If  you  could  open  one  of  them  carefully,  you  might 
chance  to  find  within  it  numerous  young  shells. 
What  life  there  is  in  one  sheltered  rock-pool ! 
What  death  on  every  shore  which  the  storm  has 
covered  with  the  wreck  of  the  sea !  The  mystery 
of  Providence  is  there  as  among  us  human  creatures. 
One  thing  we  know  is  that  God  has  arranged  His 
world  to  be  always  very  full  of  Life  that  is  Beauti- 
ful ;  and  if  one  generation  goeth,  it  is  in  order  that 
another  may  come.  The  studies  of  the  naturalist 
help  him  to  feel  that  God  careth  for  the  little  as 
for  the  great ;  and  not  a  tiny  shell  is  swept  from 
its  sea-weed  to  die  without  our  Father. 


Note. — The  Editor  requests  Correspondents  to  excuse  lam  from,  corresponding  about  MSS.,  and  begs  them  to 
v)rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     He  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
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To  the  Congregation. 

My  dear  Friexds — In  commencing  another  sea- 
son of  active  labour  in  the  parish,  it  behoves  us  in 
the  first  place  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  blessed  us 
with  so  many  tokens  of  His  loving-kindness  in  the 
years  that  are  past.  The  occasion  is  also  one  when 
we  are  called  upon  very  earnestly  to  consider  the 
responsibilities  under  which  we  lie.  A  work  has 
been  given  us  to  do  in  this  corner  of  the  Master's 
vineyard,  which  is  both  varied  and  important,  and 
"the  time  is  short."  With  startling  rapidity,  the 
hurrying  days  and  months  are  bearing  us  on  towards 
that  "night  in  which  no  man  can  work."  Let  me 
therefore  express  the  fervent  hope  that  this  may 
be  a  season  rich  in  spiritual  blessing  to  one  and  all 
of  you,  and  that  in  our  various  places  we  may  all 
be  enabled  to  do  more  for  God  than  we  have  ever 
done  before.  In  particular,  there  are  a  few  coun- 
sels of  a  simple  and  practical  kind  which  I  venture 
affectionately  to  commend  to  your  attention. 

1.  During  the  coming  winter  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  TO  ATTEND  CHURCH  WITH 
REGULARITY,  when  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do 
so.  It  is  by  no  means  superfluous  to  say  this. 
The  attendance  in  the  afternoon,  for  example,  is 
better  than  it  was  some  years  ago ;  but  is  still 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  Prayer  Meetings,  also, 
might  be  much  better  attended.  Be  glad,  because 
it  is  said  unto  you,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  House  of 
the  Lord." 

2.  Strive  to  make  the  WORSHIP  of  the  church 
more  REAL,  more  SPIRITUAL,  more  DEVOUT. 
We  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Service.  But  no  external  arrangements  will  make 
up  for  the  want  of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  "  The 
true  worshippers"  are  they  "who  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth ;  for  such  doth  the 
Father  seek  to  be  His  worshippers."  From  the 
construction  of  the  pews,  kneeling  in  the  literal 
sense  may  be  a  difficulty  in  some  cases  (though 
much  may  be  done  by  means  of  hassocks,  kneeling- 
boards,  etc.),  but  all  may  at  least  bow  their  heads 
reverently  at  the  time  of  prayer.  "  The  people 
bowed  their  head  and  worshipped." 

3.  Take  an  INTEREST  in  the  WORK  of  the 
congregation  ;  and,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  give  your 
personal  assistance.  Do  not  wait  to  be  asked. 
Look  about  you  and  consider,  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  I  can  be  helpful  1  Some  may  help  by  giving 
a  few  hours  now  and  again  to  the  visitation  of  the 


poor  and  sorrowful ;  others,  by  offering  their  ser- 
vices as  Sunday  School  teachers ;  others,  by  in- 
creased liberality  in  giving,  and  so  forth.  Even  if 
you  cannot  undertake  any  special  work,  you  can 
do  much  to  encourage  those  who  are  "workers." 
"  Let  us  consider  one  another." 

4.  Be  CONSTANT  in  PRAYER  •  for  the  min 
ister,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  him  in 
opening  his  mouth  to  make  known  with  boldness 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  elders  ;  for  the 
missionaries  and  Bible-women ;  for  the  Sunday 
School  teachers,  and  all  others,  "  our  fellow- 
workers  in  Christ  Jesus,"  that  God  would  endue 
them  plentifully  with  wisdom,  and  utterance,  and 
power;  and  for  the  whole  congregation,  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified  amongst  us.  This  we  would  urge  upon 
all  our  beloved  people,  in  no  cold  or  formal  manner, 
but  with  full  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  all 
endeavour  which  is  not  accompanied  with  believ- 
ing prayer.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  Amidst  the 
ever-increasing  difficulties  of  the  ministerial  office, 
and  the  many  causes  of  depression  and  perplexity 
which  exist  in  these  "  latter  days,"  a  clergyman  can 
have  no  dearer  solace  than  to  know  that  he  is  re- 
membered without  ceasing  in  the  prayers  of  his 
people.  Brethren,  pray  for  us  !  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. — Believe  me,  your 
affectionate  Minister,  Norman  Macleod. 

October  Communion. 

The  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated,  God  willing,  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  month. 

Thursday,  the  27th,  will  be  observed  as  a  day  of  pre- 
paration for  Holy  Communion.  There  will  be  Public 
Worship,  as  usual,  on  that  day,  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
and  again  on  Saturday,  the  29th,  at  2.30  p.m. 

TOKEN  CARDS  will  be  given  out  to  intending  Com- 
municants, who  have  not  previously  received  them  from 
an  Elder,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast-Day.  Communi- 
cants are  requested  to  be  careful  to  fill  in  their  name 
and  address. 

CERTIFICATES  from  other  parishes  may  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Elders'  seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fast- 
Day,  or  handed  to  the  Minister  at  his  house,  7  Royal 
Circus,  any  time  that  may  be  convenient. 

YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS  will  be  received  at  the 
close  of  Public  Worship,  on  the  FORENOON  of  the 
Fast-Day. 

On  the  COMMUNION  SABBATH  there  will  be  a 
FORENOON  and  an  AFTERNOON  TABLE  SERVICE, 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Church  being  "covered  " 
for  the  first  Table,  and  the  CENTRE  portion  for  the 
afternoon. 

The  AFTERNOON  Table  Service  will  commence  at 
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HALF-PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK  punctually.  The  con- 
cluding address  is  given  immediately  after  this  Table, 
the  whole  service  occupying  little  more  than  an  hour. 

li  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
unable  to  be  presSnt  during  the  whole  Service,  that  the 
Forenoon  Table  commences  generally  about  ten  minutes 
p  ast  twelve.  Entrance  may  be  obtained  by  the  Vestry 
door  at   twelve. 

The  Evening  Service  commences  at  6.30. 

The  Congregation  are  particularly  reminded  that  the 
Collection  on  Communion  occasions  is  for  Congregational 
Purposes.  It  is  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Congre- 
gation that  all  such  collections  should  be  liberal. 

Preparation  of  Young  Communicants. 

Meetings  for  the  preparation  of  such  as  desire  to  com- 
municate  for  the  first  time  will  be  held  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  on  Monday  evenings,  commenc- 
ing October  10,  at  8  o'clock.  At  these  meetings  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance  is  set  forth,  and  our  duty  with 
regai  d  to  it  explained,  but  no  questions  are  pnblioly 
asked.  Arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  Minister 
has  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  conversing  individu- 
ally with  the  young  Communicants. 

All  are  cordially  and  affectionately  invited  to  these 
meetings,  even  though  they  may  not  have  finally  decided 
to  "  come  forward."  It  is  specially  requested  that  they 
will  endeavour  to  be  present  AT  ALL  the  meetings,  and 
bring  with  them  a  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism. 

Mr.  Macleod  will  be  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing with  any  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  the  even- 
ing meetings,  on  Monday  afternoons  from  4  to  5,  and  on 
Saturday  evenings  from  7. to  8. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  intending  Communicants 
should,  from  the  time  that  the  approaching  Communion  is 
announced,  make  their  dailyreading  of  Scripture  to  bear 
upon  it.  Let  them  take  two  of  the  gospels,  of  which 
John's  should  be  one,  and  read  a  chapter  of  each  daily  ; 
and  if  tliis  be  commenced  three  or  four  weeks  previous 
to  the  Communion,  and  be  regularly  maintained,  it  will 
bring  them  in  the  Communion  week  to  the  most  suitable 
of  all  reading,  the  CLOSING  CHAPTERS  OF  THE 
GOSPELS. 

The  following  passages  should  be  read  with  prayer : — 

Fast-Day — Ps.  xlii.  xliii.  li.  ;  Luke  xv. 

Friday — Ps.  xxxiL  cxxx.  ;  1  John  i.  ii.  1-6. 

Saturday — Ps.  cxxxix.,  Exod.  xii.,  1  Cor.  xi.  23-34. 

Sunday — Ps.  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.,  Romans  viii. 

Young  Communicants  ought  to  endeavour  accurately 
to  commit  to  memory  1  Cor.  xi.  23-28,  also  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Questions  86,  87,  91,  92,  S3,  94,  96,  and  97,  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism  should  also  be  carefully  pondered. 

Prayer  for  the  use  of  intending 
Communicants. 

0  Almighty  God,  who  art  in  Thy  mercy  opening  unto 
me  the  gates  of  righteousness,  and  inviting  me  to  sit 
down  at  the  Saviour's  feast  of  love  ;  enable  me  to  approach 
unto  Thee  at  this  time  with  all  boldness  in  His  blessed 
name  ;  pour  out  upon  me  a  spirit  of  grace  and  of  suppli- 
cation, that  I  may  look  upon  Him  whom  by  my  sins  I 
have  pierced,  and  mourn  for  these  sins  in  a  truly  godly 
and  contrite  manner  ;  and  create  in  my  heart  such  a 
lively  faith  in  His  Person,  atonement,  and  mediation, 
that  I  shall  receive  all  the  benefits  of  union  with  Himself, 
and  all  the  graces  of  His  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  pardon  of 
my  .sins,  in  the  sanetifieation  of  my  heart,  and  in  the 
renewal  of  my  whole  nature.  I  desire  to  enter  into  Thy 
courts  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  Thy  gates  with  praise, 

Oling  Thy  name  for  all  the  gracious  benefits  which 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  in  the  crea- 
tion and  pn  ervation  of  my  earthly  life,  in  the.  cultiva- 
tion of  my  mind,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  my  lot. 
And  yet  more  hrvently  would  I  praise  Thee  for  the 


provision  which  Thou  hast  made  for  quickening  and 
sustaining  Thy  Divine  life  in  my  soul ;  humbly  imploring 
Thee  to  give  me  a  constantly  increasing  experience  of 
Thy  goodness  and  mercy  in  my  salvation,  and.  to  enable 
me  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
.my  Saviour,  till  I  be  admitted  to  that  world  where  I 
shall  be  perfect  alike  in  knowledge  and  in  holiness. 

To  which  end  do  Thou  graciously  bless  and  direct  this 
my  approach  to  Thy  Son's  Communion  Table.  May  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  visit  and  revive  my  heart, 
assisting  me  in  the  work  of  self-examination,  leading  me 
to  a  right  consideration  of  the  obligations  under  which  I 
lie,  and  preparing  me  to  enjoy  true  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  Thee.  Purge  me,  O  Holy  Spirit,  of  all  sin 
and  evil,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  of  all  worldliness 
and  hypocrisy  in  purpose  and  intention  ;  of  all  coldness  in 
affection  and  desire.  Enable  me  to  take  up  my  cross  and 
to  crucify  upon  it  whatsoever  is  evil  and  unholy.  Give 
to  me  that  humility  which  alone  shall  be  lifted  up  ;  that 
purity  of  heart  which  alone  shall  see  God  ;  that  mourn- 
ing which  alone  shall  be  comforted  ;  that  hungering  and 
thirsting  which  alone  shall  be  filled  ;  that  liveliness  of 
faith  which  shall  make  me  to  appropriate  a  present 
'Saviour  to  the  supply  of  all  my  needs  ;  and  that  glad 
thankfulness  of  heart  which  will  recognise  and  rejoice  in 
Thy  presence,  causing  me  to  eat  Thy  bread  with  glad- 
ness and  drink  Thy  wine  with  a  joyful  heart.  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towards 
me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord 
now  in  the  presence  of  all  His  people.  In  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  Thee,  0  Jerusalem. 

And  may  the  same  blessings  be  extended  to  all  my 
dear  friends  and  relatives,  here  or  absent,  in  health  or  in 
sickness,  to  all  my  fellow-worshippers,  and  all  the  assem- 
blies of  Christ's  people. 

Be  very  gracious  to  Thy  servant  wdto  is  to  preside  at  this 
Communion,  and  to  those  in  the  ministry  and  eldership 
who  may  be  assisting  him.  May  they  all  do  so  in  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  enabled  to 
receive  from  Him,  and  to  partake  themselves,  of  that 
which  they  give  to  us. 

And  now,  Lord,  I  would  go  forward  in  Thy  strength, 
I  •would  distrust  my  own  righteousness,  my  own  prepara- 
tion, my  own  resolutions,  for  withal  I  am  an  unprofit- 
able servant.  But  I  would  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might.  Keep  Thy  hand  about  me  for 
good.  Forgive  all  my  sins  for  Christ's  sake.  Glorify 
Thyself  in  me,  and  by  me.  Make  Thy  grace  sufficient  for 
me,  and  perfect  Thy  strength  in  my  exceeding  weakness. 

So  be  it  to  the  honour  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
ever  one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 


Be  still,  my  soul  !  for  God  is  near  ; 
The  great  High  Priest  is  with  thee  now ! 
The  Lord  of  Life  Himself  is  here, 
Before  whose  face  the  angels  bow. 

ii. 
To  make  thy  heart  His  lowly  throne, 
Thy  Saviour  God  in  love  draws  nigh  ; 
He  gives  Himself  unto  His  own 
For  whom  He  once  came  down  to  die. 

in. 

He  pleads  before  the  mercy-seat ; 
He  pleads  with  love  ;  He  pleads  for  thee  ; 
He  gives  thee  bread  from  Heaven  to  eat — 
His  flesh  and  blood  in  mystery. 

IV. 

I  come,  0  Lord  ! — for  Thou  dost  call — 
To  blend  my  pleading  prayer  with  Thine  ! 
To  Thee  I  give  myself — my  all, — 
And  feed  on  Thee,  and  make  Thee  mine. 

Amen. 
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The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  Annual  Collection  for  this  Scheme  is  to  be  made 
on  the  THIRD  SUNDAY  OF  OCTOBER,  the  16th. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  General  Assembly,  have  resolved  to 
make  a  special  effort  great!}'  to  increase  the  collection, 
not  merely  for  this  year,  but  permanently.  With  this 
view  a  "Statement  and  Appeal,"  in  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  letter,  has  been  prepared  ;  and  Ministers  are 
enjoined  to  read  it  from  the  Pulpit,  and  otherwise  to  do 
all  that  in  them  lies  to  bring  this  subject  fully  and 
solemnly  before  the  minds  of  their  people. 

Without  attempting  at  present  to  unfold  the  case, 
which  will  be  stated  at  length  elsewhere,  we  may  say  in 
a  sentence  that  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee are  in  a  state  which  is  far  from  creditable  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Committee  is  not  in  debt ; 
but  unless  the  ordinary  revenue  from  Church-door  Collec- 
tions, etc.,  is  very  largely  increased,  nearly  doubled,  a 
great  part  of  the  work  which  we  have  undertaken  must 
be  abandoned,  and  that  immediately.  It  surely  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this  result,  as  if  it  were  inevit- 
able !  A  hearty  and  united  effort  might  yet  save  us  from 
the  awful  guilt  which  would  assuredly  be  incurred  by  such 
faithless  abandonment  of  any  of  those  positions  in  the 
great  Mission  field  which  are  now  occupied  by  our  Church. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  of  the  sum  contributed 
by  the  Presbytery,  for  1880,  viz.  £888  :  4s.  (being  an 
average  of  5jd.  for  each  of  the  37,000  Communicants 
within  the  bounds),  St.  Stephen's  gave  £140  :  19s.  This 
is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  what  we  contribute  for  our  own 
"Mission  in  India."  Comparing  ourselves  with  others 
we  have  therefore  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  But,  dear 
friends,  have  we  all  done  ' '  what  we  could  "  ?  How  many 
individuals  in  St.  Stephen's  can  say  truly,  as  before 
God  who  knoweth  all,  "Lord,  I  gave  last  year  to  Foreign 
Missions  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  give.  For 
His  name's  sake,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  became  poor, 
that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich,  I  denied 
myself  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  that  I  might  be  helpful 
to  His  cause  and  Kingdom"? 

The  Kirk  Session  have  not  yet  finally  determined  by 
what  method  the  resolution  of  the  Presbytery  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  our  own  parish.  It  is  understood  that  in 
some  of  the  surrounding  parishes  a  collection  is  to  be 
made  by  "cards,"  which  no  doubt  will  bring  in  large 
sums  ill  some  cases.  This,  however,  is  a  plan  which, 
though  it  is  very  advantageous  in  many  parishes,  is 
not  suitable  in  others.  Meantime,  what  we  desire  to 
urge  on  our  beloved  people  with  all  earnestness  IS  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  CONTRIBUTING  WITH  LIBER- 
ALITY, IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  FAITH  AND  PRAYER, 
WHEN  THE  COLLECTION  IS  MADE  ON  THE 
16th  OCTOBER.  On  the  previous  Sunday,  the  9th,  the 
Presbytery's  Pastoral  will  be  read  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
MacFarlane,  our  able  and  devoted  Missionary  at  Dar- 
jeeling,  will  preach  in  the  forenoon,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Church's  work  in  India.  Let  us  only  say,  finally, 
that  it  will  be  a  sore  disappointment  if  the  collection, 
for  this  year  at  all  events,  when  the  need  of  the  Mission 
is  so  urgent,  is  not  very  much  larger  than  before.  We 
have  the  means.     God  grant  us  the  willing  mind  ! 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  at  Pursewaukum. 

(Formerly  Ghospara.) 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  Mission,  that  it  has  now  been  placed, 
after  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  on  a  much  more  satis- 
factory footing  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moonshee,  our  agent  at  Nyehatty,  we  began  to  direct 
our  attention  to  Zenana  work.  For  some  years  we  have 
supported  a  school  and  Biblewoman  at  Pursewaukum, 
near  Madras,  in  alliance  with  the  Ladies'  Association  of 


the  Church  of  Scotland.  At  length,  however,  it  has 
been  decided  to  send  out  a  Lady  Missionary,  who  will 
be  our  St.  Stephen's  Zenana- worker  and  teacher  at 
Pursewaukum.  This  will  not  demand  a  larger  expendi- 
ture than  at  present,  while  it  is  obviously  much  more 
satisfactory.  Miss  Gordon  from  Aberdeen,  a  lady  who 
is  singularly  well  fitted  for  the  work,  has  been  selected 
for  this  post.  We  ought  to  be  most  thankful  that  we 
have  found  in  her  a  fellow-labourer  and  representative, 
who  is  so  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

The  following  correspondence  will  explain  the  details 
of  the  arrangement. 

1.— LETTER  from  Mr.  Macleod  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ladies'  Association. 

7  Royal  Circus, 
Edinburgh,  22d  June  1881. 

My  dear  Sir — For  some  time  back  St.  Stephen's  Con- 
gregation have  been  desirous  to  send  a  lady  to  India  as 
their  teacher  and  Zenana-worker  in  alliance  with  the 
Ladies'  Association.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing you  that,  after  anxious  inquiry  and  deliberation,  we 
have  at  length  found  in  Miss  Gordon  a  lady  well  qualified 
in  all  respects  for  this  important  position.  Her  testi- 
monials are  herewith  sent  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee. 

In  the  event  of  the  Ladies'  Association  being  willing 
to  accept  Miss  Gordon  as  one  of  their  agents,  I  beg  to 
make  the  following  offer,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Stephen's  will  give  me  their  cordial 
support  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  arrangement. 

1st,  We  will  use  our  best  endeavours  to  raise  a  mini- 
mum sum  of  One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling 
(£160)  per  annum,  being  £130  for  Miss  Gordon's  salary, 
and  £30  towards  the  expense  of  carriage-hire  and  house- 
hold servants. 

2d,  We  will  allow  £30  for  her  outfit  and  defray  her 
passage  to  India. 

This  offer,  however,  is  made  subject  to' the  following 
conditions,  viz. — 

1st,  While  fully  recognising  the  position  of  Mrs. 
M 'Isaac  as  head  of  the  Mission  at  Madras,  and  willing 
that  Miss  Gordon  should  be  subordinate  to  her,  we  are 
anxious  that  the  Lady  Missionary  supported  by  us 
should,  so  far  as  practicable,  have  definite  duties  and  a 
special  sphere  of  labour  assigned  to  her.  As  the  work 
at  Pursewaukum  has  recently  been  supported  in  great 
measure  by  St.  Stephen's,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  at  least  the  school  and  Zenana  visitation  of  that 
district — which  might  probably  be  somewhat  extended — 
should  be  entrusted  to  her  care,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Association  will  maintain  the  present  staff  of 
native  workers  and  teachers.  Until  such  time  as  she  is 
able,  from  her  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  to  undertake 
Zenana  visitation,  we  desire  that  she  should  assist  in  the 
general  work  of  the  Mission  as  Mrs.  M 'Isaac  may  wish — 
having  charge  of  the  Pursewaukum  school  from  the 
outset. 

2d,  That  the  Association  shall  provide  for  her  use  three 
apartments  in  the  Mission-house  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be 
arranged  with  our  sanction.  Also  that  they  will  de- 
fray the  expense  of  carriage-hire  and  household  servants, 
so  far  as  not  met  by  the  grant  of  £30  above  mentioned. 

3d,  That  she  shall  correspond  directly  with  St. 
Stephen's  with  reference  to  Pursewaukum,  we  under- 
taking to  keep  the  Committee  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  work  done  at  that  station  on  which  Mrs.  MTsaac, 
as  General  Superintendent,  will,  of  course,  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Association. 

4th,  Generally,  except  as  above  provided  for,  Miss 
Gordon's  engagement  with  the  Association  will  be  in 
the  usual  form,  and  subject  to  the  usual  conditions. 

I  may  add  that,  should  this  appointment  be  confirmed, 
Miss  Gordon  will  be  prepared  to  proceed  to  Madras  in 
October  ;  and  further,  1  am  hopeful  that  should  the 
matter  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  I  have  now  indi- 
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cated,  an  amount  of  pecuniary  support  even  larger  than 
the  sum  stated  will  be  forthcoming  from  St.  Stephen's. 

1  beg  that  you  will  submit  this  letter  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies"  Association. — 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  Norman  Macleod. 

2. — LETTER  from  Ladies'  Association. 

22  Queen  Street,  1st  Juhj  1881. 

Pear  Mr.  Macleod — At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  Female  Education  in  India, 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Macrae,  our  Treasurer,  was  read.  The 
Committee  accept  the  generous  proposal  you  make  in 
that  letter,  on  behalf  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Stephen's, 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  They  will  attend  to  your 
suggestions  for  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Mission, 
aud  for  the  comfort  of  the  Lady  Missionary.  They  trust 
that  the  Christian  liberality  of  St.  Stephen's  may  be 
imitated  by  other  large  city  congregations,  to  the  great 
strengthening  of  the  Female  India  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. — Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Margaret  T.  Phin, 
Chairwoman  of  the  Committee. 

A  FAREWELL  MEETING  in  connection  with  Miss 
Gordon's  departure  for  India  will  be  held  in  St.  Stephen's 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  14th  October,  at  7.30.  Rev. 
Professor  Charteris,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Cowan,  Aberdeen, 
and  others,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Members  of  St.  Stephen's,  of  all  classes,  will 
make  an  effort  to  be  present  on  that  interesting  and 
solemn  occasion. 

St.  Stephen's  Association  in  Support  of 
the  Female  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Members  of  the  Congregation  must,  from  other  sources, 
be  so  well  informed  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  As- 
sociations they  are  asked  to  support  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remind  them  that  they  form  most  important 
auxiliaries  to  the  General  Assembly's  Schemes.  Diffi- 
culties which  were  formerly  felt  are  now  removed.  The 
doors  of  the  Zenana  are  opened,  and  the  lady  visitor  wel- 
comed, not  merely  by  the  ladies,  but  husbands  and 
fathers,  instead  of  hindering  the  females  getting  instruc- 
tion, are  glad  to  have  them  educated  ;  while  children  go 
readily  to  our  Mission  Schools,  when  formerly  a  bribe 
had  to  be  offered  to  induce  their  attendance.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Schools  for  Jewish  girls,  the  want  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  getting  children  to  go  to  them,  but  better 
premises  to  accommodate  those  who  seek  admittance. 

The  work  in  India  is  carried  on  as  formerly  at  the  dif- 
ferent Presidencies,  by  Schools,  Orphanages,  and  Zenana 
Visiting,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  good 
seed  that  is  sown  may  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit. 
The  sum  contributed  last  year  for  the  general  funds  of 
the  Association  was  £55  :  2s.,  while  £125  was  contributed 
for  the  Special  Mission  at  Pursewaukum  in  Madras.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  Pursewaukum  report,  a  much  greater 
responsibility  has  been  taken  by  the  Congregation,  and 
all  contributions  for  Female  Education  in  India  will  now 
go  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Agent  at  Madras. 

The  Ladies'  Jewish  Association,  as  formerly,  carry  on 
the  work  of  teaching  girls,  while  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee employ  Missionaries,  and  have  Schools  for  Jewish 
boys.  There  are  faithful  teachers  at  all  the  stations, 
who,  while  giving  instruction  fitted  to  make  the  girls  use- 
ful in  this  life,  are  not  neglecting  that  better  knowledge 
that  niaketh  wise  unto  salvation.  Although  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  taught  in  all  the  Schools,  Jewish  girls  are  sent 
to  them,  showing  that  the  bitterness  of  former  genera- 
tiona  is  passing  away.  May  it  not  be  the  dawning  of  the 
day  when  the  set  time  to  favour  Zion  may  be  at  hand  ? 

15  :  6  : 6  was  contributed  to  this  Association  last  year, 

and  the  Committee  feel  that  the  claims  of  the  ancient 

people  of  <'■'•<!   have  not  been  duly  considered,  when  so 

U  a  sura  has  been  given  for  this  important  object, 

and  they  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  more 

1  support  of  the  Congregation. 


The  sum  contributed  for  the  Gaelic  School  and  Bursary 
Fund  last  year  was  £28  :  4  :  6.  The  object  of  this  As- 
sociation is  to  assist  Schools  in  Gaelic-speaking  districts 
at  a  distance  from  Board  Schools  ;  also,  the  very  import- 
ant Scheme  for  helping  lads  by  sending  them  to  good 
schools  to  fit  them  for  a  university  education.  By  the 
last  report  there  are  forty-five  young  men  on  the  roll  who 
are  pursuing  their  studies  for  the  Church,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  aid  given  these  lads  from  this  fund,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  education  to  train  them  as 
Gaelic-speaking  Ministers  of  our  Church. 

The  Committee  would  commend  these  Associations  to 
the  liberal  support  of  the  Congregation.  As  they  value 
their  own  privileges,  they  will  seek  that  they  should  be 
enjoyed  by  others  in  less  highly  favoured  lands  and  cir- 
cumstances than  them,  remembering  our  Saviour's  words, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Committee. 
Mrs.  Macleod,  President.       Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Gillespie.  Miss  Blackwood. 

Mrs.  Macnab.  Miss  Tawse,  Secretary. 

Collectors. 

Mrs.  Bilton,  17  Lennox  Street. 

Mrs.  Girdwood,  30  Moray  Place. 

Mrs.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 

Mrs.  T.  Stevenson,  17  Heriot  Row. 

Miss  Boyd,  7  Dean  Terrace. 

Miss  Brodie,  Howe  Street. 

Miss  Gumming,  20  Dean  Terrace. 

Miss  Gordon,  30  Royal  Circus. 

Miss  Forrester,  8  Drummond  Place. 

Miss  I.  Kenned}-,  71  Great  King  Street. 

Miss  Leishman,  4  Douglas  Crescent. 

Miss  Mann,  22  Raeburn  Place. 

Miss  Macnab,  Howard  Place. 

Miss  Munro,  Howard  Place. 

Miss  Pott,  Inverleith  Row. 

Miss  Stewart,  61  Northumberland  Street. 

Miss  Symington,  13  Dundas  Street. 

Miss  C.  Tawse,  11  Royal  Terrace. 
The  Collection  for  Female  Missions,  and  also  for  Purse- 
waukum, is  usually  taken  by  the  Lady  Collectors  in  No- 
vember. 

Home  Lane. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Service  will  be  resumed  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  October  at  6.30,  when  Mr.  Macleod  will 
officiate. 

Sunday  Schools. 

The  Schools  will  re-open  on  October  2 — Brunswick 
Street  at  4  and  6  o'clock ;  Home  Lane  at  4.  More 
Teachers  are  required  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 
If  those,  being  communicants,  who  have  a  desire  to  con- 
secrate their  gifts  to  God  in  this  way  would  have  the 
kindness  TO  OFFER  their  services  without  waiting  to  be 
asked,  it  would  be  a  great  favour.  We  would  say  this 
very  specially  to  young  men,  of  whom  there  are  happily 
so  many  in  our  congregation.  Do,  we  beseech  you,  con- 
sider whether  YOU  might  not  devote  some  little  part  of 
your  youth  and  energy  to  the  work  of  God.  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

Young  Men's  Christian  FeUowship 
Association. 

The  opening  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Macleod  in 
the  Mission  Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  on  the  EVENING  of 
the  9th  October  at  7.30.  Thereafter  the  meetings  will 
be  resumed  on  Sabbath  Mornings.  The  attendance  of 
young  men,  members  or  non-members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  the  opening  address  is  earnestly  requested. 

Other  meetings  will  be  intimated  in  the  November 
Magazine.  Mr.  Macrae's  Bible  Class  will  be  resumed 
immediately  after  his  return  from  America,  probably  on 
the  23d. 
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Cfjrist  our  priest. 

By  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  Edinburgh. 
"Re  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  lhro?ie." — Zech.  vi.  13. 
TT  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  prophetic  words 
■*-  were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  "  the  man  whose  name 
is  The  BRANCH."  In  Him  the  offices  of  King  and 
Priest  were  combined,  as  we  see  them  nowhere  else 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  Under  the  Jewish  Covenant 
God  was  King :  Aaron  and  his  descendants  were 
priests,  and  priests  only.  But  Messiah  was  both 
King  and  Priest,  and  as  such  He  will  "sit  and 
rule  upon  His  throne"  eternally.  This,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  the  great  fact  which  underlies  the 
divine  utterance,  "  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Melchizedek's  priest- 
hood represented  Christ's  more  fully  than  Aaron's 
did,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  united  in 
himself  royal  and  priestly  functions.  "King  of 
righteousness,"  he  was  also  a  "  Priest  of  the  most 
High  God."  A  like  wonderful  combination  of  power 
and  sympathy  is  suggested  by  that  all-comprehen- 
sive and  affecting  expression,  "  The  LAMB  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  THRONE." 

Thus  we  are  reminded  at  the  outset  of  a  truth 
which  many  overlook  Even  among  persons  other- 
wise well  informed  there  is  often  a  disposition  to 
regard  our  Lord's  priestly  work  as  "  accomplished  " 
wholly  by  His  death.  That  He  gave  Himself  upon 
the  cross  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savour,"  thereby  fulfilling  the  oft- 
repeated  types  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  they  perceive 
clearly  enough.  But  virtually  they  think  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  as  if  onwards  from  that  point  He 
was  merely  enjoying  the  rewards  of  His  humilia- 
tion, or  at  all  events  as  if  the  Priestly  office  had 
been  completely  merged  in  that  of  King.  No 
mistake  could  be  greater.  The  office  of  the  High 
Priest  in  Israel  was  not  "  fulfilled"  by  the  bare  act 
of  slaying  the  appointed  sacrifice.  Not  until  the 
blood  was  taken  into  the  most  holy  place,  and 
there  sprinkled  upon  the  Mercy  Seat,  was  the 
offering  complete.  In  like  manner  Jesus  did  not 
exhaust  the  functions  of  His  Priestly  office  when 
He  died.  Then  indeed  His  humiliation,  His  obedi- 
ence, His  expiatory  sufferings,  were  "finished." 
But  the  work  for  which  He  was  constituted  by 
the  oath  of  the  eternal  God  a  High  Priest  for 
ever  was  not  finished.  He  who  was  our  Paschal 
Lamb  liveth  for  evermore,  and  our  only  hope  is  in 
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His  resurrection  life.  "We  HAVE  such  a  High 
Priest,  who  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens."  In  that 
glorious  fact  lies  the  secret  of  all  Christian  stead- 
fastness and  hope.  They  greatly  err  who  disjoin 
Christ's  work  in  heaven  from  His  work  on  earth. 
His  work  is  one,  whether  on  this  side  of  the 
"vail"  or  on  the  other.  He  is  as  truly  our  Priest 
upon  the  throne  as  upon  the  cross ;  when  He 
presents  Himself  unto  the  Father  in  the  immortal 
beauty  of  His  risen  life,  as  when  "  He  bowed  His 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  For  ever  and  for 
ever  He  is  a  PRIEST  upon  His  THRONE. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ,  as  it  is  fulfilled  by  His 
work  in  heaven,  is  based  on  two  fundamental  facts. 

I.  First,  His  ONENESS  with  those  whom  he 
represents. 

Our  "Great"  High  Priest  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  inheritor  of  all  things,  the  maker  of  all  worlds. 
No  one  less  exalted  could  have  met  our  necessities. 
But  Christ,  who  was  "the  effulgence  of  God's 
glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance,"  be- 
came a  partaker  of  our  "  flesh  and  blood."  "  He 
took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels  ;'  but  He  took 
on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  And  for  what  end  ? 
That  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest.  Though  Himself  "holy,  guileless,  unde- 
filed,  separated  from  sinners,"  He  suffered  as  we 
suffer.  He  was  "  a  Man  of  sorrows  " — sensitively 
alive  to  all  the  anguish  and  all  the  tenderness,  all 
the  affections  and  the  hopes  with  which  our  human 
life  is  filled.  He  was  tempted  "in  all  points,"  like 
as  we  are,  that  by  complete  and  experimental  sym- 
pathy with  man  he  might  be  qualified  for  the 
office  of  High  Priest  of  mankind.  Being  made 
"perfect"  through  suffering,  He  became  the  Leader 
of  "many  sons  unto  glory."  "Both  He  that  sancti- 
fieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one : 
for  which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren."  0  glorious  brotherhood  of  our  great 
High  Priest,  the  MAN  Christ  Jesus!  What 
greater  blessing  can  there  be  than  to  be  able  to 
direct  our  thoughts  to  one  who  has  carried  with 
Him  to  the  Throne  of  His  everlasting  Priesthood 
our  human  nature  in  all  its  entirety — 

"  And  still  remembers  in  the  skies 
His  tears,  His  agonies,  and  cries." 

A  High  Priest  who  could  not  bear  gently  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  erring,  or  be  touched  with  the 
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feeling  of  our  infirmities,  would  not  be  "  such  an 
High  Friest"  as  our  hearts  crave  for  in  all  the 
moments  of  our  deepest  need.  Then,  whatever 
may  be  our  thoughts  while  the  natural  strength 
remains  unbroken,  we  feel  that  the  only  rock  on 
which  we  can  stay  our  weakness  is  the  assurance 
that  we  have  in  Christ  a  High  Priest  who  has 
Himself  suffered  everything  in  soul  and  mind,  in 
spirit  and  body — everything  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable — and  who,  having  entered  into  it  by 
a  personal  experience,  can  provide  for  our  every 
need ;  soothing  and  upholding  us  by  a  divine,  yet 
most  tender  human  sympathy,  which  is  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  the  same. 

II.  Christ's  Priesthood  also  rests  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  His  SACRIFICE. 

The  characteristic  function  of  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  was  the  presentation  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  that  expiation  might  be  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  might  not  rest  on  the  nation  on 
account  of  sin.  Now,  what  was  typified  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  found  its  fulfilment  on  Mount 
Calvary.  It  was  necessary  that  "this  High  Priest" 
also  have  somewhat  to  offer.  That  offering  was 
HIMSELF — the  eternal  well-beloved  Son,  the 
Word  made  flesh.  "  Through  the  eternal  Spirit  He 
offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God."  The  essence 
of  His  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  was  not  suffering, 
but  that  which  suffering  expressed — the  absolute 
surrender  of  Himself  to  God.  With  that  God  was 
well  pleased,  and  said  at  length  what  He  could  never 
else  have  said,  "  I  have  found  a  ransom."  Jesus 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  Priest  and  Victim. 
Standing  perfect  in  our  humanity,  He  so  identified 
Himself  with  us,  the  sinful  children  of  men,  that 
all  our  sins  and  iniquities  were  made  to  meet  on 
His  sinless  head.  He  bore  "  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace,"  and  having  made  a  full  ATONEMENT 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  He  went  into  the 
Holy  Place  of  God's  presence  in  heaven,  there  to 
abide  our  High  Priest  for  evermore. 

Now,  consider  further  wherein  Christ's  Priest- 
hood consists.  His  work  in  heaven  may  be  viewed 
under  three  aspects,  all  of  which  are  necessarily 
combined  in  the  idea  of  Priesthood. 

(a)  Representation.  The  High  Priest  in  Israel 
represented  the  people  before  God.  Having  been 
clothed  in  his  garments  of  "glory  and  beauty," 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
were  engraven  on  the  twelve  precious  stones  which 
formed  the  breastplate; — "Aaron  shall  bear  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth 
in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually."  No  symbol  could  set  forth 
more  significantly  the  reality  of  the  Priesthood  of 
( Ihiist,  who  represents  His  people  before  the  throne 
of  God,  having  their  NAMES  WRITTEN  ON 
HIS  HEART.  He  is  one  with  them,  and  they  are 
one  with  Him.    The  Father  BEHOLDS  THEM  IN 


HIM  their  exalted  and  living  Head.  As  truly  as 
the  Israelites  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  standing 
"afar  off"  amid  the  hush  and  stillness  of  that 
solemn  hour  when  the  High  Priest  went  into  the 
holy  place,  which  no  human  foot  but  his  own 
might  enter,  must  have  felt  that  in  very  deed  he 
was  their  representative  in  the  sight  of  God,  so, 
too,  as  with  adoring  faith  we  now  gaze  into  that 
heavenly  sanctuary  where  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  has 
gone  on  our  behalf,  may  we  find  strength  and  joy 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  ineffable  union  with 
Him  who  is  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  our 
glorified  High  Priest  and  King.  Before  the  divine 
contemplation  this  righteous  one  now  stands  as 
in  an  eternal  present,  unceasingly  appearing  before 
God  representing  that  which  His  people,  notwith- 
standing their  manifold  imperfections,  in  principle 
already  are,  and  what  they  will  one  day  perfectly 
become.  Already  they  are  risen  and  set  down  with 
Him  in  "heavenly  places."  Oh  with  what  fulness 
of  meaning  may  the  believer  now  say,  as  he  fixes 
the  gaze  of  his  soul  on  Jesus,  the  Priest  upon  His 
throne,  "  Behold,  0  God,  our  shield ;  look  on  the 
face  of  thine  Anointed !  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have 
I  righteousness  and  strength  !" 

(b)  Intercession.  With  the  high  priest's  con- 
fession of  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  was  joined  fervent  intercession  on  their 
behalf:  this  intercession  was  also  symbolised  in 
the  offering  of  the  incense.  Now  the  fulfilment 
of  this  part  of  the  priestly  office  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture. 
"Who  is  he  that  condemneth V  asks  St.  Paul, 
triumphantly.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  was  raised  from  the  dead,  who  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us."  To  the  same  effect  we  are  informed 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that 
Jesus  "  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that 
draw  near  unto  God  through  Him,  seeing  He 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  The 
very  presence  of  Christ  in  heaven  as  the  "  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  is  a  perpetual  intercession — the 
blood  of  Jesus  "yet  speaketh."  There — on  the 
mediatorial  throne,  amidst  the  splendours  of  that 
light  that  is  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory — He  yet 
bears  on  His  sacred  body  the  ineffaceable  memorials 
of  His  sacrificial  suffering.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  He  who  in  the  days  of  His  mortal  weakness 
prayed  for  Simon,  and  again  for  His  disciples  and 
for  all  who  should  believe  on  Him  through  their 
word,  is  still  in  grand  acts  of  intercession  pre 
senting  unto  God  prayers  and  supplications  for 
His  beloved  Church  —  as  when  of  old,  in  the 
night-watches,  "He  prayed  upon  the  Mount," 
while  the  little  boat  which  carried  His  disciples 
was  tempest-tossed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  In  and 
through  Christ,  moreover,  the  intercession  of  the 
whole  Church  ascendeth  unto  heaven.  "  To  Him 
there  is  given  much  incense,  that  He  should  add  it 
unto  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar 
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which  is  before  the  throne."  So  complete  is  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  that  her 
prayers  are  His  prayers,  and  His  praters  are  her 
prayers.  In  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  things  else, 
the  head  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need 
of  you.  He  the  Priest  upon  His  throne,  we  His 
people  upon  the  earth,  pray  the  same  prayers,  if 
indeed  we  pray  in  the  Spirit.  Perfumed  by  the 
incense  of  His  adorable  intercession,  our  poor 
struggling  earthbound  petitions  are  wafted  heaven- 
ward, and  entering  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth,  they  are  heard  for  "  His  name's  sake." 

(c)  Blessing.  The  Jewish  high  priest  repre- 
sented the  people  to  God.  He  also  represented 
God  to  the  people.  Through  him  the  favour  and 
love  of  God  were  communicated  to  them.  He 
came  forth  and  blessed  the  people.  This  he  did 
audibly  on  certain  occasions,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  great  symbolical  acts.  As  for  instance  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  when  he  laid  his  hands  on  the 
scape-goat,  and  sent  it  away  into  a  land  not  in- 
habited. The  "blessing"  conveyed  to  Israel  by 
that  typical  transaction  was  nothing  less  than  the 
assurance  that  God's  pardoning  mercy  had  been 
extended  to  them.  In  short,  it  was  a  wonderful 
picture  of  that  "  blessing  "  which  is  conveyed  to  us 
by  the  absolution  of  our  great  High  Priest.  A  day 
is  coming,  and  may  be  near,  when  He  shall  "  come 
forth  "  in  visible  glory  to  "  bless  "  His  long  waiting 
Church  with  everlasting  salvation.  But  even  now, 
though  unseen  by  human  eye,  He  is  ever  blessing  His 
own  who  are  in  the  world.  The  anointing  which 
Himself  received  He  bestows  in  measure  upon  them. 
The  holy  oil  which  is  upon  the  head  flows  down 
to  the  skirts  of  His  garment.  By  ordinances 
and  sacraments,  by  varied  ministries  of  divine 
appointment,  the  Priest  upon  His  throne  is  ever 
communicating  unto  men  those  "  gifts  "  which  are 
the  fruit  of  His  High  Priestly  sacrifice  and  interces- 
sion. The  hands  which  were  lifted  up  in  blessing 
as  the  disciples  saw  Him  ascending  unto  heaven, 
are  still  extended  towards  earth.  Now,  as  of  old, 
the  salutation  of  the  Risen  One  is  "  Peace  be  unto 
you." 

In  these  remarks  we  have  been  able  only  barely 
to  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  more  important 
points  of  a  vast  and  wonderful  subject.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  mystery  this  High  Priesthood  of  the  blessed 
Jesus.  This  much,  however,  we  do  know,  that  by 
Him  we  have  the  privilege  of  a  FREE  ACCESS 
UNTO  GOD.  The  way  into  the  " holiest  of  all" 
is  now  made  manifest.  The  cry  of  weary  centuries, 
"Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?"  has 
been  answered  by  Him  who,  in  the  completeness  of 
His  unchangeable  Priesthood,  is  "THE  WAY." 
Brethren,  do  we  know  Him  thus  as  our  High 
Priest  ?  Are  we  coming  unto  God  by  Him  1  Is 
Christ's  Priesthood  to  us  a  dead  letter  or  a  living 
and  life-giving  reality;  our  strength  in  weakness ; 
our  light  in  darkness;  our  hope  in  life  and  in 
death  1    Amen. 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walfokd. 

PART  X. 

TT  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  understand 
■*-  that  the  excellent  Lindsay,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  made  something  of  a  blunder 
in  addressing  his  friend  with  the  solemnity  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter.  Middlemass  was  not 
in  the  mood  for  reproof  or  exhortation  thus  given, 
and  all  that  resulted  from  it  was  an  increased  dread 
of  being  ever  again  alone  with  his  rebuker,  and  a 
fresh  cessation  of  the  intercourse  so  lately  renewed. 
Having  pooh-poohed  aloud  warning  and  remon- 
strance moreover,  he  was  able  more  boldly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before  to  stifle  the  pleadings  of 
the  small  still  voice  within.  He  had  patted  Lind- 
say on  the  shoulder,  laughed  in  his  face,  and  turned 
the  tables  on  him  in  the  matter  of  Jem  with  a  dex- 
terity which  it  delighted  him  afterwards  to  recall. 
Lindsay,  he  reckoned,  had  looked  foolish,  had  been 
thoroughly  well  put  down,  and  if  there  were  to  be 
any  more  disagreeableness  of  the  land,  he,  Middle- 
mass,  guessed  he  knew  who  woidd  get  the  best  of 
it.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  permit  of  an 
opportunity  for  such  disagreeableness  offering. 

It  was  some  time,  therefore,  before  our  bachelor 
friend  again  heard  or  saw  anything  of  the  family, 
and  it  might  have  been  still  longer  had  he  not, 
when  travelling  one  day,  happened  to  enter  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  a  lady  was  sitting  whose 
face  and  figure  reminded  him  of  Nora  Middlemass. 
Her  veil  was  down,  and  there  was  neither  voice 
nor  movement  by  which  uncertainty  could  be 
guided,  but  still  he  coidd  not  rid  himself  of  the 
idea ;  and  as  one  after  another  of  the  passengers 
got  out,  he  resolved,  on  the  departure  of  the  last, 
to  make  an  effort  at  discovery.  The  day  Avas 
bright,  and  the  setting  sun,  low  in  the  heavens, 
shone  full  into  the  carriage  and  possibly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  lady, — certainly  near  enough  to  warrant 
his  inquiring  should  he  pull  down  the  blind  ? 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  do  not  mind  about 
it,"  said  Nora,  turning  her  head  round,  as  she  saw 
further  avoidance  impossible.  "  I  hardly  thought 
you  would  remember  me,"  she  added,  holding  out 
her  hand,  "people  say  I  am  so  altered." 

"  Oh,  you  could  not  have  cheated  me,"  replied 
Lindsay  smiling,  "  had  you  given  me  a  chance  of 
seeing  your  full  face  before.  But  I  had  only  the 
side  of  a  bonnet." 

"  Quite  enough.  Of  course,  you  did  not  know 
me." 

"  You  are  certainly  thinner — but  then  you  never 
were  fat." 

"Thinner!"  said  Nora,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"Look  here,"  putting  up  her  veil,  "look  at  my 
eyes,  and  my  forehead,  and  my  mouth.     Oh,  yon 
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need  not  be  afraid  of  owning  it,"  she  added,  im- 
patiently prohibiting  with  a  gesture  the  attempt  at 
disclaimer  which  Lindsay  was  endeavouring  to  force 
from  his  lips, — for  he  was  indeed  shocked,  as  well 
he  might  have  been;  "you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
owning  it.  I  have  had  a  fever,  that  is  all.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  having  a  fever,  is 
there?  And  most  people  lose  what  looks  they  have 
after  it.  You  may  as  well  tell  the  truth;  I  shan't 
mind." 

"You  never  did  mind  about  those  things,"  said 
Lindsay  quietly.  "And  if  I  am  to  be  so  very  plain- 
spoken,  your  appearance  certainly  does  bear  traces 
of  illness " 

— "  Traces  !  I  should  think  it  did  !  Well, 
never  mind,"  said  Nora,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"You  will  think  me  very  cross  and  peevish — and 
so  I  am ;  but  I  have  had  such  a  journey,  and  I  am 
so  tired, — oh  dear,  when  shall  we  reach  Glasgow?" 

"A  couple  of  hours  yet.  Are  you  bound  for 
Glendovey  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Mr.  Wade  is  not  with  you?" 

"No."  The  mixture  of  petulance  and  reserve 
was  Nora  all  over. 

"  These  second  class  carriages  are  very  comfort- 
able," began  Lindsay,  by  way  of  turning  the  con- 
versation, but  he  got  no  farther. 

"Are  they?"  cried  his  companion  scornfully. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  thought  you  always  spoke 
the  truth.  They  are  not  comfortable,  they  are  hate- 
ful ;  they  tire  your  back  for  want  of  cushion,  they 
let  in  draughts  beneath  the  door,  and  the  people 
crowd  upon  you  so  that  you  are  stiff  with  having 
to  sit  for  hours  in  one  position  !  If  you  had  said 
you  had  to  endure  this  place  because  it  saves  money 
to  come  in  it,  I  should  have  believed  you,  but  to 
make  out  that  you  travel  second  class  because  of 
its  being  comfortable !" 

"I  did  not  say  so,  my  dear,"  rejoined  her  com- 
panion mildly.  "  And  I  am  sorry  that  you  should 
feel  fatigued  and  incommoded.  Allow  me,  now 
that  we  are  alone,  to  put  my  portmanteau  for  your 
feet,  and  this  plaid  across  the  doorway." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Nora,  with  something  of 
sullenness,  however.  "  But  you  know  what  I  say 
is  true,  Mr.  Lindsay.  I  do  hate  shamming  of  any 
sort.  A  lady  near  us  at  Laurel  Grove,  who  always 
went  second  class  everywhere,  used  to  say  regularly 
to  any  one  who  met  her  getting  out  or  in,  "I  am 
just  making  a  trial  of  these  very  delightful  carriages." 

Lindsay  laughed. 

"'Making  a  trial,'  fancy!"  said  Nora,  half 
laughing  herself. 

"  A  trial  I  have  been  making  all  my  life,"  re- 
plied Lindsay,  "and  as  I  am  well  and  strong,  I  can 
honestly  say  I  have  never  found  them  otherwise 
than  comfortable ;  but  for  you "  he  stopped. 

"Yes,  for  me  it's  different."  The  Honourable 
Mrs.  Wade  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  she  spoke. 
"  Why  do  you  not  finish  your  sentence  ?     You  are 


surprised  that  I  should  do  what  I  dislike  and  de- 
spise ?  You  think  it's  a  new  thing  for  my  father's 
daughter  to  have  to  think  albjut  sixpences?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  dislike  or  despise  in  having 
to  consider  your  means,"  said  Lindsay,  "  and  if  you 
are  growing  economical " 

— "  I  am.      Very  economical." 

"  So  much  the  better.  You  used  to  be  a  sad 
extravagant  girl." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  think,"  cried  Nora 
bitterly,  "if  you  knew  the  extent  of  my  extrava- 
gance now.  I  wonder  how  you  would  have  felt  if 
you  had  seen  me  counting  the  money  in  my  purse 
to  be  sure  that  I  had  enough  to  bring  me  down !" 

"You  —  you  should  have  asked  for  a  larger 
supply,"  stammered  her  friend,  wondering  more  and 
more  what  all  this  meant.  "You — you  really 
should,  Nora." 

"Asked — whom  ?" 

"Your  husband,  to  be  sure." 

"Of  course.  My  husband.  I  had  forgotten 
him.  He  has  so  much  to  give,  and  he  is  so  gen- 
erous in  giving,  that  I  am  to  blame  if  I  don't  fly 
to  him  to  supply  my  slightest  want,  no  doubt. 
Husbands  are  always  so  kind,  are  they  not,  Mr. 
Lindsay  ? " 

He  saw  it  all  now. 

"You  begin  to  have  a  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
I  perceive,"  continued  the  poor  girl,  after  watching 
his  face  in  silence  for  the  next  minute.  "It  does 
just  occur  to  you  now  that  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  there  may  be  trouble 
beneath  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  breaking  heart 
under  a — pshaw,  I  have  not  even  a  smiling  face 
above  !  Don't  pity  me, — don't  speak  to  me, — I 
won't  have  it" —  she  suddenly  broke  out,  thrusting 
from  her  the  hand  he  had  half  held  out,  "  don't — 
don't.  Let  me  alone.  If  you  want  to  hear  any 
more,  I'll  tell  you,  but  you  must  not  say  anything 
back.  Let  me  alone.  It  is  the  kindest  thing  you 
can  do." 

Lindsay  bowed  in  silence,  deeply  moved  So 
then,  all  that  he  had  forecast  in  sorrow  of  such  a 
marriage  had  not  only  come  to  pass,  but  come  with 
a  speed  terrible  to  think  of;  and  here  was  he  an 
actual  witness  of  the  fact.  On  both  sides  the 
motives  of  those  who  had  advocated  the  ill-advised 
union  had  been  corrupt  and  self-seeking,  while  even 
the  bridegroom  had  not  been  single-hearted,  and 
even  the  bride  had  not  been  true  to  herself.  How 
should  good  result  from  so  much  evil  ? 

Yet  untd  now,  nothing,  no  whisper  had  come 
to  his  ears  to  show  that,  in  so  far  as  it  went,  the 
match  had  not  turned  out  well — well  that  is, 
according  to  the  views  of  those  chiefly  concerned 
Middlemass  had  continued  to  boast,  as  at  first,  of 
his  daughter's  new  connections  and  acquaintances ; 
he  had  spoken  of  her  repeatedly  as  well  and  happy, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  sent  Lindsay  the  local 
paper  in  which  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Wade  at  Glen- 
dovey and  her  departure  thence  were  chronicled 
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It  had  not  once,  until  this  moment,  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  her  old  friend  that  Nora,  on  her  visits 
home,  had  never  been  accompanied  by  her  husband. 
He  could  recollect  that  Middlemass  had  referred  to 
his  son-in-law  more  than  once  as  "coming,"  and 
had  invariably  found  excuse  for  his  not  having 
come  before ;  but  he  felt  now  a  conviction  that 
the  stay  had  never  been  made,  and  apparently  the 
daughter  was  again  about  to  seek  the  paternal  roof 
alone. 

"  They  will  be  glad  to  have  me,  I  daresay," 
she  said,  suddenly  awakening  from  a  musing  fit. 
"  Papa  and  mamma,  I  mean.  They  are  at  home, 
I  suppose?  It  will  be  a  pretty  thing  for  me  if 
they  are  not — I  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  He  is 
off  with  a  shooting -party,  and  I  was  to  find  my 
own  way  somewhere — it  did  not  very  much  matter 
where.  I  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  you  see.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  I  have  been  so  ill,  and  I  am  so  wretched. 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  !  If  I  could  only  tell  you  ! 
— Why — you  are  crying  !" 

A  tear,  indeed,  stood  on  Lindsay's  cheek. 

"Is  it  come  to  this?"  said  Nora,  in  a  low  voice. 

Perhaps  until  that  moment  she  had  never  fully 
realised  the  extent  of  her  own  misery;  it  had  grown 
by  degrees,  the  burden  gradually  becoming  greater, 
gradually  pressing  more  and  more  heavily  down 
upon  her  young  shoulders,  her  struggles  waxing 
fainter,  her  strength  less.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
her  eyes  seemed  to  open  and  behold  the  woeful 
wasted  prospect  of  her  life,  and  her  lips  tasted  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  whispered,  "  all  over.  Don't 
mind,  Mr.  Lindsay,  don't.  I  have  been  a  fool  and 
have  paid  for  my  folly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  have 
grieved  you.  I  was  rude  to  you  just  now,  besides, 
—rude  and  ungrateful,  but  I  saw  that  you  forgave 
me  and  were  not  angry  with  me,  even  when  I  was 
trying  to  provoke  you.  I  felt  so  miserable  that  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying.  See,"  pulling  off 
her  glove  and  spreading  out  her  thin  blue-veined 
hand  before  him, — "  see.  You  know  what  that 
means.  The  doctors  say  I  must  have  change  of  air, 
and  good  nursing,  and  care,  and  wine,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  So  my  husband  gives  out  to  inquiring  friends 
that  I  must  leave  London  on  this  account.  He 
leaves  London  also,  at  the  same  time,  so  no  one 
is  supposed  to  know  that  we  do  not  go  together. 
Very  well — very  well ;  it  does  not  much  matter ; 
I  shan't  trouble  any  one  long, — oh,  you  must  not 
take  it  to  heart — nobody  does  ;  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  bother  you  with  my  affairs  at  all,  only 
you  have  been  foolish  enough  to  listen " 

"Dear  Nora  !"  said  Lindsay;  "dear  Nora- 


-"  And  now  you  will  go  and  tell  papa,  and  I 
shall  never  hear  the  end  of  it ! "  exclaimed  Nora, 
trying  hard  for  her  old  tone,  but  too  plainly  seek- 
ing it  as  a  shelter  for  feelings  she  would  fain  have 
left  unobserved ;  "  there  will  be  a  fuss  and  a  fer- 
ment  " 

"  I  will  not  say  a  word,"  said  Lindsay. 


Events,  however,  spoke  for  him,  and  more  forcibly 
than  he  could  have  done.  Exhausted  by  fatigue, 
and  even  more  so  by  the  variety  of  emotions  which 
her  utmost  efforts  failed  to  conceal,  the  unhappy 
young  wife  sank  gradually  farther  and  farther  into 
the  corner  of  the  seat  wherein  she  sat ;  and  as  the 
train  sped  on,  Lindsay  regarded  with  ever  increas- 
ing concern  and  uneasiness  her  languid  frame  and 
weary  movements,  wondering  within  himself  how 
she  would  bear  the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  call 
for  attention  and  exertion  which  must  ensue  on 
their  arrival  at  the  terminus,  whence  she  had  again 
to  set  forth  on  fresh  travel.  It  ended  in  this,  that 
he  must  at  all  hazards  see  her  to  her  father's  house. 

"  Glasgow  1  Oh  ! "  said  Nora,  looking  round 
confusedly,  upon  her  companion's  remarking  that 
they  were  approaching  the  city.  "  Dear  me,  I 
wish  it  were  not  so  near.  I  wish  we  could  go  on 
a  little.  I  do  not  care  to  move  now,"  with  a  little 
shiver. 

She  had  not  much  luggage,  she  said,  and,  thanks 
to  Lindsay,  both  he  and  she  were  soon  in  a  cab, 
on  their  way  to  the  other  station. 

"You  are  going  to  Glendovey  too,  then?"  At 
length  Mrs.  Wade's  interest  seemed  to  be  aroused 
when  she  found  herself  thus  taken  charge  of,  and 
the  two  portmanteaus  being  labelled  for  the  same 
place.  "You  are  going  with  me  all  the  way? 
Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  1  I  should  have 
been  so  glad  to  have  known  it," — reproachfully. 

"  If  I  had  flattered  myself  so  far,"  said  Lindsay, 
lightly— "  so  far  as  to — what  shall  I  say  ?  Help 
me  out,  Nora.  All  I  mean  is,  I  should  certainly 
have  announced  my  intentions  sooner,  had  I  guessed 
you  woidd  have  done  me  the  honour  to  care  about 
them." 

He  was  altering  his  own  destination,  and  putting 
aside  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  himself,  it 
was  true,  in  order  to  befriend  the  lonely  creature ; 
but  had  he  known  sooner  how  sorely  such  protec- 
tion was  needed,  be  could  say  with  sincerity  that 
he  would  have  been  more  ready  to  make  up  his 
mind  and  announce  it  when  made. 

He  would  not  now  puzzle  himself  as  to  how  and 
in  what  manner  he  should  account  to  Middlemass 
for  thus  storming  his  domestic  hearth ;  he  would 
trust  to  circumstances  for  being  able  to  keep  from 
bis  companion  that  it  was  on  her  account  he  was 
doing  so ;  and  as  it  was  plain  that  her  own  affairs 
were  now  paramount  in  her  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  leading  her 
back  to  the  discussion  of  them. 

The  ice  once  broken,  it  was  evidently  a  relief  to 
have  a  listener,  and  all  was  soon  laid  open  before 
Nora's  old  friend.  Things  were  pretty  much  as 
he  had  begun  to  conjecture.  Her  husband  was 
loaded  with  debts — was  perpetually  making  his 
wife  apply  to  her  father  on  his  behalf — was  idle, 
neglectful,  extravagant,  dissipated — was,  finally, 
implacably  aggrieved  because  she  persisted  in 
refusing  to  beg  further,  and  was  endeavouring,  by 
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leaving  her  without  money,  to  force  her  to  obtain 
it  by  the  only  means  she  possessed. 

"We  have  a  house  in  London,  you  know,"  said 
Nora,  "It  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  good  situation, 
but  it  is  such  a  little  dark  dingy  place,  and  in 
such  a  poky  little  street.  For  three  months  I 
have  been  lying  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa,  looking  out 
at  nothing  but  chimney-tops.  It  does  not  signify- 
to  Mm,  he  is  out  all  day  long,  and  dines  at  his 
club,  and  goes  to  theatres  or  parties  every  evening. 
I  can't  go.  Even  when  I  am  well  I  have  not  got 
proper  dresses  and  things ;  but  he  says  that  no  one 
thinks  about  that,  that  wives  often  stay  at  home 
out  of  choice,  and  hear  the  news  from  their  hus- 
bands. People  like  to  have  him,  I  suppose.  He 
can  always  get  a  seat  on  a  drag,  or  a  ticket  for  an 
opera-box ;  but  they  don't  care  to  be  troubled  with 
me.  Even  at  first  I  often  felt  I  was  in  the  way, 
for  I  had  never  been  anywhere,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  or  what  to  talk  about.  I  had  only  just 
left  school  when  I  was  married,  you  know;  and 
though  I  had  hated  going  to  school,  it  ended  in  my 
being  quite  happy  there — at  least  it  seems  now  as 
if  I  had  been  happy.  Charley  does  not  care  for  me 
to  read  the  books  I  really  like;  he  says  women  should 
not  set  up  to  be  bluestockings ;  and  even  when  he 
was  kindest  he  would  bring  me  only  novels  from  the 
library.  You  see  he  never  reads  himself,  and  he 
does  not  choose  that  I  should  be — well,  you  know 
what  I  mean."  It  was  pretty  plain  that  Mr. 
Wade,  dimly  aware  of  his  own  limited  capacity, 
was  not  eager  to  be  outshone  by  his  wife. 

"And  he  can  talk  well  enough,"  she  said;  "he 
makes  people  laugh,  and  they  say  he  is  funny,  and 
good-tempered,  and  amusing.  I  suppose  he  is — with 
them.  He  is  at  home  in  great  rooms  and  among 
great  people.  He  likes  to  have  everything  about 
him  gay  and  pleasant,  and  as  long  as  he  can  have 
that,  he  does  not  mind  how  we  leave  bills  unpaid, 
and  have  servants  discontented,  and  everything  in 
the  house  miserable.  He  says  I  have  only  to  write 
to  papa,  and  he  has  enough  and  to  spare.  But  do 
you  see,  Mr.  Lindsay,  although  I  may  write,  and 
although  I  may  take  anything  I  can  get,  I  am  not 
to  speak  of  him,  not  to  mention  his  name,  not  to 
recollect  anything  about  the  old  life  at  Laurel 
Grove,  or  at  the  little  house  in  Glasgow1?  He 
wants  to  make  me  look  down  upon  it  all,  and  tries 
to  make  me  see  that  by  marrying  him  I  have  raised 
myself  too  high  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
my  own  people.  At  first  I  did  not  mind  his  doing 
that.  I  let  him  say  things  to  me  that  I  never 
ought  to  have  listened  to, — but  I  tinned  upon  him 
in  the  end.  I  dared  him  to  say  another  word 
against  my  father  or  mother  in  my  presence.  My 
poor  father  !     And  he  thinks  so  much  of  Charley !  " 

"  It  is  a  shame ! "  cried  Lindsay,  hot  with 
indignation;  for  there  rose  before  him  at  the 
moment  a  vision  which  made  the  revelation  more 
than  ordinarily  cruel;  he  saw  and  heard  Middlemass 
exulting  in  his  unworthy  son-in-law ;  and  he  felt, 


moreover,  that  kindness  had  not  been  merely  on 
the  lips,  that  benefits  had  been  showered  forth,  and 
ingratitude  borne  in  patience.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  a  viper  had  been  cherished  in  the  bosom  of 
his  friend.  "It  is  a  shame!"  he  said,  and  could 
not  trust  himself  to  proceed. 

"What  do  you  think  I  told  him  yesterday V 
continued  Nora,  the  words  bursting  forth  as  though 
they  would  no  longer  be  repressed.  "  I  told  him 
that  he  had  married  me  for  my  money, — and  he 
did  not  deny  it !  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer !  I  don't 
believe  it  was  so,  you  know,"  she  added,  eagerly ; 
"lam  sine,  quite  sure,  he  loved  me  once ;  but  I 
said  it  because  I  was  angry  and  wanted  to  make 
him  angry.  If  I  could  only  get  him  to  care  about 
it  any  way,  —  if  he  would  not  be  so  contented, 
so  indifferent.  He  goes  everywhere  and  sees  every- 
body, and  enjoys  himself,  while  I .     Well,  if 

papa  will  have  me "  she  sighed. 

"lam  quite  sure  he  will  have  you,"  said  Lind 
say,  confidently.  "You  have  stood  by  him,  and 
he  will  stand  by  you.  He  will  grieve  to  see  you 
come  back  so,  of  course ;  but  if  I  know  anything 
of  my  old  friend,  his  heart  will  go  out  towards  the 
daughter  who  would  not  hear  a  word  spoken  against 
him  or  his  in  her  presence.  Tell  him  your  own 
tale,  Nora,  and  never  fear  but  you  will  find  a  wel- 
come at  Glendovey." 

"If  Jem  had  been  there!"  said  Nora,  sorrowfully. 

"Ah,  if  Jem  had  been  there  !"  echoed  her  com- 
panion. "  But  there  are  others  beside  Jem,"  he 
added,  in  a  breath — for  it  was  his  immediate 
object  to  cheer  and  soothe  the  unfortunate  girl. 
"You  have  brothers  and  sisters  who  will  all  be 
ready  to  make  much  of  you  directly  you  appear, 
and  you  will  have  a  nice  quiet  time  among  your 
own  folks.  We  shall  have  you  well  and  strong 
again  in  no  time.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  home  to  go  to,  my  dear, — nothing  in  the  world 
like  having  a  home  to  go  to.  Let  us  look  out  for 
the  lights  in  the  windows,"  he  went  on  presently ; 
"  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  them,  once  we  are  round  this 
corner.  What  %  Nothing  yet.  Then  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  road.  Do  you  see  anything? 
The  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  and  we  must  be  near 

at  hand  by  this  time,  and  yet  it  is  very  quiet " 

A  sudden  fear  struck  him.  Neither  he  nor  his 
fellow-traveller  had  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
family's  whereabouts  ;  what  if  they  were  now 
absent  from  home,  and  instead  of  cheery  greetings 
and  much -needed  comforts,  the  two  self-invited 
guests  were  to  find  the  house  closed,  or  at  best, 
servants  only  in  possession  ?  He  would  not  con- 
template such  a  possibility ;  he  drove  it  from  his 
thoughts. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  treat  his  own 
unceremonious  appearance  lightly,  to  offer  some 
trivial  excuse — merely  alleging  in  public  that  he 
had  found  it  convenient  to  pass  the  night  there — 
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and  to  reserve  for  Middlemass's  private  ear  the  real 
object  of  his  coming.  Hospitality  was  William's 
strong  point.  Would  Lindsay  laugh  and  jest  and 
jocularly  accost  his  host  as  trusting  to  his  not 
turning  away  a  poor  wayfarer  from  his  door,  he 
could  reckon  on  its  being  taken  in  good  part ;  and 
putting  force  on  himself  so  to  regulate  his  demean- 
our for  Nora's  sake,  he  made  a  feint  of  heartiness 
and  satisfaction  as  the  fly  drew  up. 

She  had  previously  been  informed  that  he  too 
was  besieging  Glendovey  unbidden.  "  We  are  both 
in  the  same  boat,"  Lindsay  had  alleged  merrily, 
"so  we  must  stand  and  fall  together,  must  we 
not1?"  And  he  had  won  her  to  something  like 
composure  as  they  drove  along. 

Agitation  was  now  again  rising  however. 

"Here  we  are!"  cried  Lindsay,  as  the  horse 
stopped.     "Now  then,  they  will  wonder  who  in 

the  world  can  be  ringing  the  bell  at  this  hour " 

He  stopped  short,  thinking  of  Wat,  and  of  the 
speedy  attention  by  which  his  summons  had  been 
met ;  he  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Middlemass  would 
be  as  much  on  the  alert  now. 

Apparently  not.  Nora  had  stumbled  out  be- 
wildered and  trembling,  and  both  had  stood  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  while  the  wind  moaned 
through  the  portico  and  whistled  among  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  ere  steps  were  heard  inside,  and  the 
fastenings  of  the  door  were,  as  they  could  gather, 
being  undone. 

"  Cheer  up,  Nora,  it  will  be  all  right  now," 
whispered  Lindsay,  endeavouring  to  think  what  he 
said.  "  Only  another  few  minutes  and — keep  up, 
be  brave  before  the  servants,  my  dear ;  your  father 

would  like  it ".     But  it  was  no  servant  who 

now  stood  before  them. 

It  was  a  strange,  rough,  uncouth,  unmannerly 
man,— and  as  the  three  confronted  each  other,  all 
alike  seemed  speechless  with  equal  surprise  and 
consternation. 

At  length,  however,  Lindsay  found  utterance 
for  the  name  of  Middlemass.  The  man  stared 
still  more  than  before.  "  Middlemass  1  Well, 
he's  not  here,  wherever  he  is,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  This  is  a  queer  start.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
how  comes  it  you  have  not  heard?  And  the  lady" 
— turning  to  her. 

"The  lady  is  Mr.  Middlemass's  daughter — his 
married  daughter,"  said  Lindsay  hastily,  for  he 
divined  that  bad  news  of  some  sort  there  was,  and 
Nora  must  not  hear  it  too  abruptly.  "We  have 
come  from  a  distance,"  he  added,  touching  the 
other's  arm,  "  and  the  lady  is  in  ill  health ;  per- 
haps we  can  step  indoors  first,  and  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  afterwards." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you  may.  I 
suppose  there's  no  harm  in  it,"  replied  the  man, 
reluctantly ;  "  but  stop,  I  say,"  to  the  cabman,  who 
was  lifting  down  the  luggage,  "  my  orders  are  to 
let  no  one  touch  nothing,  and  how  am  I  to  know  V 
looking  suspiciously  at  Lindsay  and  his  companion. 


A  happy  thought  occurred  to  the  former. 

"You  must  know  Mrs.  Wade  by  sight,"  he  turned 
to  the  driver  promptly.  "Be  so  good  as  say  if  this 
is  not  she." 

"  She  may  be,  and  she  may  not,"  replied  the 
cautious  Scot.     "  I  couldn't  say." 

"  Tell  her  your  news  then,"  said  Lindsay,  now 
desperate,  and  addressing  the  occupant  of  the  door- 
step. "Tell  her  your  news,  and  judge  for  your- 
self," and  the  event  justified  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  With  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  night, 
the  fainting  girl  fell  upon  the  threshold,  proclaim- 
ing thus  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  man  of  whose 
ruin  she  now  heard  was  her  father  indeed. 


Be  $roftmtfis* 

"lam  cast  out  of  Thy  sight :  yet  win  I  look  again  toward  Thy 
holy  temple." 

HOW  shall  I  use  my  sorrow  ?    Shall  I  bear 
The  crushing  weight  away  into  the  throng, 
Where  worldlings  hold  their  glittering  fancy  fair 
And  lose  grave  thoughts  in  jest  and  dance  and  song  ? 

Or  shall  I  lay  me  down  when  storms  are  high, 
On  some  lone  upland  by  the  surging  sea, 

And  in  one  long  exceeding  bitter  cry 
Set  the  despairing  soul  from  prison  free  ? 

Yet  when  did  earth's  delights  cure  spirit  pain  ? 

When  does  the  breaking  heart  break  at  our  will  ? 
On  rocks  and  mountains  we  may  call  in  vain 

To  hide  us  from  a  woe  that  will  not  kill ! 

The  one  great  Sufferer  for  all  time,  whene'er 
The  cup  His  Father  gave  flowed  to  the  brim, 

Still  to  that  Father  turned  his  loving  prayer, 
And  bade  us  drink  in  trust  and  rise  with  Him. 

"  Come  unto  Me."     Yea,  Lord  !  my  will  I  bend 
To  thine,  and  at  Thy  feet  my  sorrow  lay, 

Waiting  for  Thy  sweet  mercy.  Will  it  send 
Strength  to  endure,  or  take  me  hence  away  ? 

Jane  C.  Simpson. 


%  ILife  purpose. 


THE  late  Rev.  William  M'Lean,  of  Penninghame,  who 
devoted  unusual  powers  and  attainments  to  the 
earnest  discharge  of  the  quiet  duties  of  a  Parish  Minister, 
in  early  life  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  attended 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  the  view  of  going  abroad  as  a 
Medical  Missionary.  It  was  then  that,  under  the  impres- 
sion of  serious  illness,  and  the  prospect  of  death,  he 
bequeathed  all  he  had.  to  the  Infirmary.  When  God 
spared  him,  though  from  delicate  health  and  other  con- 
siderations he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  intention  to 
be  a  Foreign  Missionary,  he  remained  steadfast  for  thirty- 
three  years  to  the  purpose  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  valued 
the  increase  of  his  means  chiefly  because  his  bequest 
would  do  more  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  A  noble 
life  was  brought  to  a  peaceful  close  when  he  died  on  2d 
October  1879.  His  wife,  now  his  widow,  was  of  ?ne 
mind  with  himself,  and  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the 
magnificent  "M'Lean  Ward"  of  the  New  Royal  Infirm- 
ary, on  5th  March  1880.  He  had  not  sought  fame  in 
life  or  in  death,  but  his  cherished  purpose  was  fulfilled 
on  that  day.  The  story  has  just  been  told  in  Under  the 
Shadow  (from  which  this  account  is,  for  the  most  part, 
abridged),  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  memoir,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Laren,  Mertoun. 
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ilisston  papers. 

No.  II. 

WHEN  we  realise  our  shortcomings  as  sup- 
porters of  Missions,  it  is  not  enough  to  say- 
that  our  indifference  is  in  fault.  That  is  quite  true ; 
if  our  hearts  were  set  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  our  treasure  would  soon  follow 
them.  But  the  question  comes :  Whence  this 
indifference  1  It  comes,  we  believe,  from  want  of 
understanding.  We  pride  ourselves  in  Scotland 
on  our  intelligence ;  especially  as  hearers  of  the 
gospel.  We  have  long  been  habitual  critics  of 
ministers ;  we  are  now  legally  their  patrons ;  and 
we  have  come  to  think  that  the  progress  of  our 
intelligence  has  fitted  us  in  every  way  for  this 
position.  But,  for  all  that,  when  we  look  at  our 
miserable  unfruitfulness  we  see  how  low  we  are  in 
the  spiritual  scale.  There  was  a  famous  accom- 
plished city  of  old,  whose  Christians  ranked  them- 
selves in  parties,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  the  claims 
of  even  Paul  and  Apollos  and  Cephas  to  their 
preference.  And  what  did  the  great'apostle  say  1 
— "  I  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual, 
but  as  unto  carnal,  as  unto  babes  in  Christ ''  (1  Cor. 
iii.  1).  And,  again,  when  those  Christians  were 
addressed  who  were,  like  as  we  are,  the  heirs  of 
generations  blessed  with  Scripture  privileges,  what 
said  the  sacred  writer  to  them  1 — "  Ye  are  become 
dull  of  hearing.  For  when  by  reason  of  the  time 
ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  again  that 
some  one  teach  you  the  rudiments  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God"  (Hebrews  v.  12). 
And  when  we  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  compare  our  privileges  with  our  indiffer- 
ence, we  feel  that  any  pleading  for  Missions  has  to 
deal  with  the  "rudiments  of  the  first  principles." 
It  is  ignorance,  lack  of  understanding,  and  want  of 
the  exercise  and  "use"  of  our  gifts  (Hebrews  v.  14), 
which  maintain  our  indifference  and  listlessness  in 
the  matter  of  Missions. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  among  us  who 
are  not  themselves  so  convinced  that  "there  is 
none  other  name  whereby  we  can  be  saved,"  as  to 
strive  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  Some  of  them  sneer  at  missionaries  ;  some 
of  them  discredit  the  motives  of  the  advocates  of 
Missions ;  and  they  have  no  better  reason  than 
that  to  them  Christianity  is  only  a  "perhaps." 
But  leaving  them  out  of  account,  there  are  in  our 
Communion  tens  of  thousands  who,  if  they  but 
understood  how  the  Lord's  command  presses  on 
each  one  of  them  individually,  would  arise  as  one 
man,  and  by  their  gladsome  obedience  remove  our 
reproach  far  away.  But  they  do  not  understand 
that  they  have  anything  to  do ;  they  are  sincere 
and  earnest  Christians ;  their  trust  is  altogether 
and  entirely  in  the  Saviour  ;  they  believe  that  they 
are  God's  children ;  but  they  have  not  realised 
that  they  are  Christ's  stewards,   and  they  have 


never  felt  the  full  force  of  His  words,  "  Unto  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 
And  how  is  this  1  Should  not  the  love  of  Christ 
constrain  them,  that  they  should  not  "  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him "  1  Yes,  it 
should  ;  and  we  cannot  and  dare  not  justify  them. 
Yet  there  are  helps  to  their  feeble,  unfruitful  faith 
and  love,  which  the  Church  might  have,  but  has 
not,  afforded  them.  And  it  is  of  such  helps  we 
would  speak. 

First  of  all ;  we  have  had  far  too  little  organisa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Let  us  only  consider  that  "  the  field 
is  the  world,"  that  even  those  parts  of  the  world 
in  whose  cultivation  we  have  been  pretending 
to  try  and  take  a  share  are  larger  by  a  hundred 
times  than  our  own  little  mote  of  Scotland ;  and 
then  let  us  remember  that  though  we  Christians 
have  the  means— did  we  care  to  use  it — to  pro- 
vide men,  free  from  other  labours,  to  care  for  this 
matter,  we  have,  by  the  niggardliness  of  our  givings, 
made  the  funds  of  Missions  so  small  as  to  frighten 
the  committees  from  proposing  to  set  apart  an  agent, 
whose  salary  would  necessarily  be  considerable  if  he 
were  a  competent  man  ;  and  thus  we  have  laid  the 
whole  burden  of  this  portion  of  our  work  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  man,  already  fully  taxed  with  the 
work  of  his  Church  or  of  his  Chair,  who,  in  his  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice,  has  agreed  to  be  "  Convener."  The 
Conveners  of  our  Foreign  Missions,  indeed,  of  all  our 
Church's  enterprises,  have  done  good  work  for  us, 
in  kind  and  in  amount  far  beyond  what  we*  de- 
served at  their  hands,  and  far  beyond  what  their 
strength  fitted  them  for.  At  what  a  cost  it  has 
been  !  To  mention  only  two,  whose  names  will 
rise  to  every  mind,  Dr.  William  Smith,  a  very 
Hercules  in  his  stately,  graceful  strength,  was  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  a  victim  to  his  zeal 
for  Home  Missions ;  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
his  country's  and  his  Church's  pride,  had  his  great 
life  shortened  by  his  ardent  advocacy  of  our  Foreign 
Mission. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  could  not  longer  bear  the 
strain  in  addition  to  their  model  parochial  work 
in  North  Leith  and  the  Barony.  Take  the  Foreign 
Missions  as  our  illustration.  Apart  from  the 
natural  and  obvious  work  of  the  Convener — the 
choosing  and  sending  forth  of  missionaries,  cheering 
and  encouraging  them  in  their  toils,  receiving  and 
answering  their  letters,  and  conveying  to  the  Church 
the  chief  facts  in  the  annals  of  each  station — does 
any  one  ever  reflect  on  the  innumerable  details 
which  come  for  settlement  to  this  one  man  ?  He 
is  held  responsible  for  everything,  and  although  an 
attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  subdivide 
the  work  so  as  to  have  a  sub-convener  in  this 
country  for  each  station — one  for  Calcutta,  one  for 
Madras,  and  so  on — to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
General  Convener,  the  recent  experiences  in  Blan- 
tyre  show  that  the  Convener  and  his  whole  Com- 
mittee are  blamed  if  anything  go  wrong  anywhere. 
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The  separate  responsibility  seems  to  have  been 
ended  at  last  Assembly  ;  not  a  bag  of  garden  seeds, 
or  a  box  of  tinned  meats,  or  glass  for  the  windows 
at  Blautyre  ;  not  a  concrete  floor  for  a  mission- 
schoolroom  in  Darjeeling;  not  a  supply  of  hymn- 
books  for  the  pupils  at  Bombay ;  not  a  holiday  for 
a  wearied  missionary  ;  nor  a  new  native  helper 
where  the  work  is  heaviest ;  nor  a  settlement  of 
some  trivial  but  eager  dispute  as  to  place  and 
precedence  between  two  of  our  agents ; — not  one  of 
all  these  things,  I  understand,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered fully  by  the  Convener,  who  will  never  be 
thanked  if  all  goes  right,  but  will  be  sorely  blamed 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  And  why  1  Because  we 
give  so  little  that  it  seems  we  cannot  afford  to 
set  apart  a  man  for  the  work,  and  those  who  give 
least  are  most  fiercely  opposed  to  what  they  call 
"squandering  money  in  the  management  of  the 
Scheme." 

The  obvious  and  certain  course  for  us  is  to  find 
some  one  who  wdl  give  his  time  and  strength  wholly 
to  the  superintendence,  at  home,  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Foreign  Mission.  This  is,  I  believe,  what 
every  other  Church  in  Christendom  already  does. 
And  this  means  that  we,  who  are  Members  of  the 
Church,  must  cheerfully  supply  the  funds ;  but 
when  we  have  a  paid  agent  let  us  remember  those 
who,  in  former  days,  had  so  much  more  zeal  than 
the  rest  of  the  Church  as  to  strive  with  more  than 
all  their  strength  to  stir  her  and  to  guide  her 
undertakings.1 

And  this,  secondly,  leads  us  to  say  that  we  need 
organisation  at  home  for  spreading  news  of  our 
missionary-work,  and  exciting  interest  in  it.  Under 
some  new  arrangements  this  may  come  about. 
Before  we  try  to  fix  the  blame  let  us  remember 
the  facts.  How  many  members — how  many  min- 
isters— know  the  names  of  our  few  missionaries 
and  the  places  where  they  labour  1  We  ask  much 
from  those  devoted  men  when  we  invite  them  to 
go  and  represent  us  among  the  heathen  ;  and  what 
shame  it  is  that  we  should  not  follow  them  in  their 
exile  with  intelligent  sympathy  and  hearty  special 
prayers  !  It  must  be  hard  to  keep  at  work  in 
those  dark  places  when  the  work  is  for  a  Church 
that  seems  to  care  so  little  for  them,  and  certainly 
knows  so  little  about  any  one  of  them.  Are  we 
really  more  interested  in  them  than  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  apocryphal  personage,  the  Man  in  the 
moon  1 

But  some  will  reply,  How  can  we  know  if  our 
ministers  do  not  tell  us  1  Well,  if  I  were  to  ven- 
ture on  speaking  to  ministers,  I  would  say  that  they 
are  really  very  much  to  blame.  They  often  preach 
about  remote  things,  in  obsolete  phraseology,  and 
leave  untouched  a  thousand  things  that  lie  at  their 

1  I  am  told  that  it  was  reported  to  the  last  Assembly 
that  Mr.  John  T.  Maclagan  undertook  for  one  year  to 
do  all  the  additional  work  falling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  under  the  new  arrangements  ;  and  that 
this  means  a  gift  of  £100  or  £150.  Which  of  our  rich 
elders  is  following  his  example  ? 


very  hand.  They  tell  us  more  about  Corinth  than 
about  Calcutta,  more  about  Damascus  than  about 
Darjeeling.  They  tell  us  what  were  the  sins  of  the 
early  Church — its  selfishness,  its  parties,  its  immor- 
ality— but  our  own  present  duties,  the  things  to 
which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  calling  our  own 
selves,  they  often  do  not  touch.  But  it  is  not 
for  the  pew  to  exhort  the  pulpit.  And,  my  friends 
in  the  pews,  let  me  ask  whether  you  really  want 
that  information  which  your  minister  does  not 
give  ?  Are  you  longing  for  it  ?  Have  you  ever 
told  him  how  much  you  want  it  1  No  ?  Then  let  me 
ask  in  what  other  matter  you  wait  for  information, 
eagerly  wait,  never  saying  one  word,  but  just  wait 
to  see  if  by  some  chance  it  turn  up  ?  Would  you 
do  that  about  crops,  or  cattle,  or  cotton  ?  Would 
you  not  find  out  what  newspaper  was  the  best  for 
information,  and  get  it  at  once  1  But  have  you 
ever  manifested  the  same  intelligent  anxiety  for 
information  on  missions,  even  on  the  missions  of 
your  own  Church?  People  in  Scotland  are  not 
nowadays  so  dependent  on  ministers  as  they  once 
were,  or  as  people  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are 
dependent  on  their  priests,  and  it  is  really  absurd 
to  hear  laymen,  who  can  quite  well  judge  for  them- 
selves when  they  care  to  use  their  judgment,  fall- 
ing back  on  the  supineness  of  their  minister  when 
their  own  carelessness  is  to  blame. 

No  doubt  we  want  information  in  a  more  inter- 
esting form  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  of.  I 
saw  with  pleasure  that  the  Report  to  the  Assembly 
proposed  to  have  brief  popular  accounts  of  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  all  our  foreign  stations.  I 
think  we  should  have  engravings  of  photographs  of 
some  of  the  places,  likenesses  of  our  brave  and 
zealous  missionaries,  biographies  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  the  great  campaign  in  heathendom, 
whether  of  our  own  Church  or  not,  so  that  we  may 
say  to  our  present  givers  as  Tyndale  said,  "  I  shall 
bring  it  to  pass  that  every  boy  that  drives  a  plough 
shall  know  more  than  you  do."  No  doubt  we  want 
more  organisation  throughout  our  parishes,  and  in 
every  parish,  for  spreading  mission  news ;  and  God 
grant  that  the  awaking  which  seems  to  have  begun 
among  us  may  spread  till  there  be  no  parish  with- 
out a  living,  labouring  missionary  agency;  but 
along  with  this — nay,  as  the  root  from  which  it 
springs — we  need  the  deep  conviction  that  what 
we  live  for,  what  we  are  here  for,  as  members  of 
a  Christian  Church,  is  not  that  we  may  save  our 
own  miserable  souls  by  the  knowledge  of  the  riches 
of  our  Saviour's  grace,  but  rather  that,  ourselves 
saved  by  His  love,  we  may  strain  every  nerve  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
shore  to  shore. 

So,  then,  we  want  organisation  to  spread  Mis- 
sion interest  in  every  parish ;  and  to  this  end  we 
want,  in  every  parish,  men  and  women  to  give 
themselves  to  this  work.  Will  not  you  who  read 
this  tell  your  ministers  that  you  are  ready  % 

Hopeful. 
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Algiers. 

THE  AISSOWA  ARABS. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Alison,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 
rFHERE  is  much  in  Algiers  to  interest  an  invalid 
-*-  visitor  besides  the  charm  of  its  sunshine.  He 
will  not  find  Oriental  manners  so  purely  distinctive 
as  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  European  influence 
has  been  little  felt,  for  in  Algiers,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France  have  left  their  marks ;  still  there  is 
much  that  is  very  novel  to  one  who  has  not  before 
been  out  of  Europe.  He  will  be  struck  by  the 
mixture  of  races — Moors,  Arabs,  Kabyles,  Jews, 
Negroes,  and  Europeans,  distinguishable  by  their 
costumes. 

Diversity  of  religious  creed  will  suggest  itself, 
as  he  finds  what  may  be  called  three  Sundays  in 
every  week ;  the  Mohammedan  on  Friday,  the 
Jewish  on  Saturday,  and  the  Christian  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  He  will  note  how  each  day  is 
observed,  and  will  be  ashamed  to  find  that  the 
Christian  day  of  rest  and  worship  is  on  the  whole 
least  marked. 

If  he  can  fall  in  with  an  expert  guide,  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  old  town  or  Arab  quarter, 
and  who  can  show  him  a  little  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  people,  his  interest  will  be  much  deepened. 
Under  such  guidance  I  was  taken  one  evening  to 
a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  Ais- 
sowa  sect  of  Arabs  were  to  have  a  celebration  of 
their  peevdiar  rites.  It  was  indeed  a  weird,  wild 
scene,  but  it  has  lessons.  They  are  Moslems, 
but  their  peculiar  practices  are  not  derived  from 
Mohammed ;  they  are  rather,  I  believe,  a  relic  of 
the  heathenism  which  Mohammedanism  displaced. 
As  pagan  practices  lingered  long  in  Scotland  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  traces  of  them 
remain  in  our  customs  still ;  so  these  rites  have 
been  kept  up  by  a  body  of  Moslem  fanatics.  Some 
features  of  the  fete  suggested  the  wild  dancing  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  about  the  altar  on  Carmel. 
The  sect  is  said  to  have  appeared  first  in  Morocco, 
where  they  are  still  found  in  greatest  numbers, 
and  where  their  orgies  are  most  extravagant.  Their 
reputed  founder  was  a  Moslem  saint,  Mohammed- 
ibn-Aissa,  who  lived  some  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  who  was  invested  with  such  marvellous  gifts 
as  finding  food,  when  in  straits  in  the  desert,  in 
"  stones,  sticks,  poisonous  herbs,  and  even  the 
prickly  leaves  of  the  cactus."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  may  be  some  traditional  connec- 
tion between  this  saint,  whose  name  is  sometimes 
spelt  Yssou,  and  Jesus  or  Joshua,  and  between 
the  gifts  ascribed  to  him  and  the  words  of  Luke 
x.  19.  There  seems  no  foundation  for  this  beyond 
the  accidental  resemblance  of  the  names.  There 
is  more  probability  in  the  theory  that  they  are  the 
successors  of  a  tribe  of  serpent-charmers  spoken  of 
by  Herodotus,  who  could  not  be  injured  by  insects 
or  reptiles,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  Great  Desert. 


Physical  excitement  is  their  means  of  attaining 
to  the  state  of  frenzy  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  become  possessed  of  their  exceptional  gifts.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  in  most  religions  the  cropping 
out  of  this  tendency  to  associate  merit  with  frenzy 
or  emotional  excitement,  and  to  seek  it  through 
physical  means. 

We  know  it  as  a  form  of  Christian  fanaticism ; 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  whirling  dervishes  of 
Mohammedanism  ;  and  in  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  small  synagogue  of  a  sect  of  Jews 
in  Jerusalem,  I  have  seen  the  worshippers,  while 
reading  and  praying,  making  violent  eflbrts  to  pro- 
duce excitement ;  some  swaying  their  bodies  back- 
ward and  forward,  others  walking  about  rapidly, 
and  sometimes  stopping  to  clasp  their  hands  as  in 
spasmodic  rapture.  All  these  are  eclipsed  in  extra- 
vagance by  the  Aissowa.  Their  doings  in  Morocco 
are  sometimes  too  horrible  almost  for  description  ; 
but  in  Algiers,  from  the  influence,  probably,  of 
surrounding  opinion,  they  are  more  moderate. 

A  climb  of  about  ten  minutes  up  the  steep  streets 
or  stairs  of  the  old  town  brought  us  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  way  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  guide,  the  streets  being  so  dark,  narrow, 
and  tortuous.  We  found  the  company  assembled, 
and  the  performance  about  to  begin.  A  narrow 
door  and  short  passage  admitted  to  a  wretched 
outer  apartment,  which  was  connected  by  a  door 
with  the  court  of  a  Moorish  house.  The  court 
was  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  open  to  the  sky. 
Seats  were  set  for  visitors  on  two  sides  under  the 
colonnade ;  ladies  were  invited  to  go  upstairs  to  a 
balcony.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  square  were 
occupied  by  about  a  dozen  Arabs,  tuning  their 
drums  or  tom-toms,  by  holding  them  over  a  brazier 
of  burning  charcoal.  Beside  them  sat  the  Sheykh, 
an  old  man  of  perhaps  eighty-five,  with  a  little 
grandchild  on  his  knee.  When,  a  little  later,  the 
scene  rivalled  "  Kirk  Alloway,"  and  the  little  child 
fell  asleep,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  her,  as  the 
one  witness  amongst  them  for  the  simple  purity  of 
true  religion. 

After  the  instruments  had  been  dried  and 
thumped  into  unison,  the  monotonous  tom-toming 
was  begun ;  after  a  while  an  occasional  snatch  of 
song  was  added,  the  playing  meanwhile  increasing 
in  rapidity.  A  wild-looking,  lank  Arab  then  sprang 
in  from  the  anteroom,  and  began  leaping  before 
the  brazier,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  or  throwing 
his  head  in  a  most  dislocating  manner  backward 
and  forward,  while  the  incense  from  some  aromatic 
powder  that  had  been  thrown  on  the  charcoal  rose 
into  his  nostrils.  An  attendant  unloosed  his  tuft 
of  long  hair,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  carried  off 
his  fez.  Another  then  joined  him  in  the  wild 
dance,  at  which  they  continued  for  about  five 
minutes.  The  one  then  threw  himself  exhausted 
on  a  neighbour's  shoulder,  while  the  other  fell  on 
his  knees,  glaring,  and  uttering  brutal  growls.  In 
this  state  he  was  taken  to  the  Sheykh,  who  first 
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presented  to  him  an  unbroken  leaf  of  the  cactus  or 
prickly  pear,  with  its  sharp  needles  all  over.  Con- 
siderable part  of  this  was  devoured  greedily  from 
the  old  man's  hand.  A  piece  of  what  certainly 
seemed  ordinary  window  glass,  about  four  inches 
long  and  an  inch  broad,  was  next  presented  and 
consumed.  After  this  there  was  a  pause  for  rest 
to  the  orchestra,  and  reflection  to  the  onlookers. 

Three  more  similar  scenes  of  dancing  and  frenzy 
followed,  but  the  proofs  of  surpassing  saintliness 
were  varied  by  such  repulsive  acts  as  seizing  a  red 
hot  bar  of  iron  with  the  teeth,  licking  it  with  the 
tongue,  and  finally  standing  on  it  with  the  naked 
heeL  Of  the  reality  of  this  last  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  from  a  resultant  odour  like  that  of  a 
horse-shoeing  forge.  Snakes  were  freely  handled ; 
skewers  were  stuck  into  the  cheeks  and  through 
the  tongue.  One  laid  his  body  across  the  edge  of 
a  sword,  and  rested  his  weight  on  it.  Another 
took  live  charcoal  between  his  teeth,  and  applied 
to  his  arms  burning  flax  saturated  with  oil,  without 
injury. 

Such  were  the  main  items  in  the  performance, 
which  altogether  was  of  a  humiliating  and  revolting 
kind.  One  could  not  but  recall  Carlyle's  words, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do  they  take  God  to 
be  1"  In  the  light  of  such  scenes,  in  which  God  is 
supposed  to  take  pleasure,  and  by  which  the  natural 
man  seeks  to  win  His  favour,  one  learns  to  be 
more  thankful  for  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus, 
ami  for  the  divine  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry  "Abba  Father." 


©I  iLife. 

X.  Stricken. 

TTAVE  you  remarked,  as  something  characteristic 
-*--*-  of  poor  humanity,  a  disposition  to  use  Ught 
words  in  speaking  of  very  grave  things  1  There  is 
no  feeling  conveyed  so  touchingly  to  folk  who  have 
had  some  little  experience  of  this  life,  as  that  whose, 
expression  is  held  back :  that  which  is  hinted 
through  a  veil.  A  great  master  of  English  style 
once  said  to  me,  speaking  of  his  own  art,  "  When 
I  have  written  a  Chapter,  I  go  over  it  and  strike 
out  all  superlatives :  you  have  no  idea  how  it 
strengthens  style."  I  told  once,  elsewhere,  how  a 
dying  husband  broke  what  was  coming  to  his  poor 
wife,  on  whom  the  awful  fear  had  come  of  a  sudden, 
and  who  eagerly  put  to  him  the  solemn  question, 
by  saying  "  It's  on  the  cards."  I  told  you  here 
how  Charles  Kingsley,  speaking  to  a  dear  friend  of 
a  heavy  blow,  put  it  lightly  in  the  schoolboy  word 
.  hich  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  disciplinary  pain  : 
"  It's  all  Toko  :  and  we  need  Toko."  You  remem- 
ber how  poor  Anne  Boleyn,  the  evening  before  her 
execution,  jested  about  her  little  neck.  You  know 
how  the  broken-hearted  Burns  talked  about  his 
Borrows  to  a  friend  in  tripping  phrases  :  and  added, 
"  Were  na'  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die."     But  there 


are  things  so  heavy,  that  you  cannot  in  truth  make 
light  of  them.  It  is  but  the  decorous  holding  back 
the  expression  of  how  much  you  feeL 

I  thought  of  this,  a  little  since,  coming  away 
from  talking  with  a  good  man  about  a  great  dis- 
appointment which  had  come  to  a  young  relative 
of  his.  You  do  not  say  in  these  days,  speaking  to 
a  world-tried  man,  of  even  the  bitterest  experience 
which  has  been  appointed  to  one  you  care  for,  "  It 
was  like  to  break  his  heart."  He  did  not  put  the 
thing  so.  But,  though  speaking  with  a  very  sorrow- 
ful face,  what  he  said  was  only  this :  "It  was  a 
facer.  He's  bearing  it  well,  but  it  was  a  facer." 
I  knew  he  was  taking  it  and  bearing  it  beautifully : 
as  one  man  in  a  hundred  does.  And,  please  God, 
something  will  come  in  His  time  which  will  quite 
efface  the  remembrance  of  the  cloud  which  came 
over  that  young  life. 

You  remember  the  odd  way  in  which  the  greatest 
humorist  of  this  age  conveyed  the  serious  idea 
that  a  certain  man  had  passed  through  very  heavy 
and  prolonged  trials ;  and  had  been  made  the  wiser 
and  better  for  them.  Had  the  great  humorist 
said  what  he  really  felt,  it  would  have  sounded  too 
much  bke  a  sermon :  and  iliat  could  not  be.  So 
the  solemn  fact  must  be  conveyed  in  light  phrase  : 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  more  beaten  about 
the  head  than  any  other  that  lives."  Hence  he 
had  come  to  be  wise :  hence  to  be  kind  and  good. 

A  very  great  writer  of  ancient  days  had  the  self- 
same thought  in  his  mind.  But  he  was  appointed 
to  write  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  a  fashion  which 
excluded  the  use  of  humour.  Grave  truth  must  be 
gravely  said  by  such  as  he.  So  he  conveyed,  in 
phrase  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  very  Best 
this  world  has  seen  was  in  some  sense  made  Better 
by  passing  through  inexpressible  sorrow.  He,  who 
was  Perfection  from  the  first,  must  be  made  Perfect 
through  Sufferings.  There  was,  indeed,  There, 
no  evil  to  purge  out :  no  selfishness,  no  bttleness, 
nothing  unworthy.  It  was  not  with  Him  as  with 
us  poor  creatures.  Yet  even  He  learnt  through 
suffering  what  otherwise  He  could  not  have  quite 
known  :  and  can,  ever  since,  and  evermore,  sympa- 
thise with  us  in  all  trouble  and  all  frailty  as  one 
who  has  "  felt  the  same." 

My  subject  was  given  me  this  morning  :  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  write  upon  it ;  I  have  seen  that 
which  compels  me.  Besides  the  lesser  worries, 
James  Montgomery's  "  insect  cares,"  there  comes 
to  most,  now  and  then,  the  heavy  blow  which 
strikes  down  :  or,  to  say  the  least,  under  which  one 
staggers.  How  shall  one  dare,  month  by  month, 
to  write  to  many  tried  men  and  women  Of  Life, 
yet  say  nothing  of  this  awful  fact  1  God  teach  us, 
here,  somewhat  to  help  one  another.  Under  the 
common  trouble  that  comes  day  by  day,  you  try  to 
go  on  with  your  work  as  usual :  though  you  must 
do  it,  many  times,  with  a  confused  head,  and  a 
heavy  heart.  But  here,  you  must  stop,  definitively. 
All  ordinary  concerns  and  interests  are  not,  for  a 
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space,  when  the  great  blow  comes.  I  have  been 
reading  the  Life  of  one  I  knew  :  poet  and  humor- 
ist :  whose  pages  have  touched  and  cheered  very 
many.  Ah,  the  sad,  gentle,  quiet  man  (at  least 
in  the  latter  years),  who  stirred  such  mirth  in  others : 
such  laughter, — yes,  and  such  tears.  It  was  his 
way  to  say  little  of  his  troubles.  But  the  day  came 
when  he  had  to  burst  out,  writing  to  a  dear  friend  : 

"  You,  my  dear  James,  who  know  me,  will  not 
think  what  I  write  now,  a  strange  medley  compared 
with  the  nonsense  I  have  penned  above.  But  she 
really  seemed  very  ill,  and  she  spoke  and  looked 
like  an  angel ;  was  so  sweet,  kind,  affectionate,  and 
resigned,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  have 
burst :  and  the  awfid  thought  that  I  might  soon 
be  left  alone  in  this  world,  without  the  companion- 
ship of  one  who  for  ten  years  has  been  dearer  to 
me  and  more  blessed  to  me  than  words  can  express, 
smote  me  with  a  sense  of  desolation.  I  have  endea- 
voured not  to  repine.  I  know  that  God  sends  His 
chastisements  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath :  that  what 
He  does  for  us  is  the  best.  I  have  prayed,  and  in 
praying  have  received  that  consolation  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  worst,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bend 
to  the  rod." 

Coming  where  they  do,  the  lines  impress  one 
with  an  awful  sense  of  reality.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  which  concerns  ourselves,  How 
shall  we  take  the  heavy  blow?  one's  heart  and 
words  ML  No  human  skill  can  tell  us  how  the 
blow  can  be  so  taken  that  we  shall  not  reel  under 
it :  yes,  go  down  into  the  dust  for  the  while.  You 
will  just  have  to  go  through  the  dark  :  to  feel  the 
heart  like  lead  within  you :  to  dree  your  weird. 
For  though  that  lovable  genius  spoke  so  fairly  of 
praying  for  God's  help  and  getting  it :  though  he 
faced  his  sorrow  manfully,  and  wrestled  with  it : 
said  he  must  take  to  his  work  again,  and  worked 
hard;  yet  one  who  loved  him  (and  who  has  followed 
him)  had  to  say,  "  Night  after  night,  I  used  to  call 
in  upon  him  :  and  anything  more  melancholy  than 
our  old  bright  companion,  sitting  with  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  hands,  cheerless  and  helpless,  I  never 
saw."  And  another  writes,  "  He  was  no  longer 
the  same  man,  and  it  seemed  from  his  looks  as  if 
in  a  few  months  he  had  passed  through  years  of 
suffering."  Yet  I  have  myself  seen  what  for  a 
time,  not  a  short  time,  was  sadder.  I  have  seen 
a  gentle  nature  hardened  into  a  bitter  defiance,  in 
which  all  that  was  sweet  and  submissive  was  gone : 
in  which  the  beautiful  face  looked  at  you  stonily ; 
and  there  was  no  ear  for  words  of  consolation :  in 
which  the  only  fact  was  unutterable  and  unrelieved 
misery.  Shall  I  forget  how  another,  a  gray-headed 
man,  strong,  brave,  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a 
helper  of  many,  on  one  bitter  day  said  to  me,  in  tones 
quietly  desolate,  "I  really  can't  say  that  God  is 
good,  because  I  don't  think  He  is."  But  the  bless- 
ing of  reunion  soon  came  :  and  he  knows  that  God 
is  good,  now. 

Let  a  word  be  interposed  here.     One  thing  is 


sure.  You  know  better,  after  the  heavy  stroke 
has  fallen  upon  yourself,  how  to  feel  for  others  in 
sorrow.  You  understand,  quite  differently,  what 
they  are  going  through.  Not  but  what  we  forget 
things  soon :  like  the  old  story  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion, which  we  all  need  to  hear  over  and  over,  is 
the  sorrowful  experience  which  keeps  us  up  to  the 
pitch  of  truly  sympathising  with  others.  It  must 
be  repeated :  and  indeed  it  is.  I  confess,  peni- 
tently, that  when  a  friend  at  much  length  told  me, 
but  yesterday,  of  a  great  trouble  which  had  come 
to  him  (though  not  the  greatest),  I  did  not  feel  for 
him  as  I  ought.  You  do  not  take  such  things  in, 
somehow.  But,  coming  away,  I  tried  to  realise 
how  I  should  have  borne  it  myself.  The  thing 
greatened  on  one's  view :  the  sharp  thorn  seemed 
to  reach  the  quick  :  and  I  was  ashamed  and  peni- 
tent. How  easily  other  folk  take  what  was  the 
terrible  "  facer  "  to  some  hopeful  lad,  that  crushed  a 
cherished  hope,  and  made  him  sit  down  quite  beaten 
for  the  time  !  For  the  stroke  may  be  very  heavy, 
though  it  be  short  of  that  which  you  wonder  how 
poor  human  beings  live  through. 

How  shall  we  take  it :  take  it  that  we  may  live 
through  it,  that  we  may  be  sanctified  by  it  ?  Will 
any  one  tell  ?  Tell  us  how  to  minister  to  the 
stricken  soul1?  For,  after  having  tried  to  do  so, 
many  times,  through  many  years,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  instruct  another.  I  have  known  one  to  whom 
the  news  was  brought  that  her  betrothed  had 
gallantly  died  in  battle,  who,  when  all  around  were 
silent,  fell  upon  her  knees  and  cried  aloud,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken," — the  whole  sen- 
tence, like  Job.  I  have  heard  a  poor  Scotch 
labouring  man,  told  his  son  was  dead,  say  the  self- 
same words.  But  bitter  hours  had  to  be  lived 
through,  afterwards.  "I  am  very  rebellious:"  as 
good  a  Christian  as  ever  lived  said  that  to  me, 
when  his  young  wife  died.  I  suppose  the  only 
thing  is  to  get  apart,  into  perfect  solitude,  and  to 
spread  it  all  out  before  Christ :  ah,  happy  indeed, 
if  you  can  feel  you  are  indeed  doing  so.  "I  was 
dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth :  because  Thou 
didst  it."  We  can  get  no  farther.  That  is  all. 
And  He  is  Wisest :  and  He  is  Kindest :  we  hold 
by  that,  in  the  darkness.  Long  ago,  a  lad  of 
twenty,  born  to  broad  lands  and  with  a  sweet 
nature,  was  standing  on  a  rock  in  a  river  I  know, 
with  several  young  friends  about.  He  staggered, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  pool.  He  was  a  good  swimmer. 
No  one  feared  :  there  was  a  laugh  at  the  little 
misfortune.  They  waited  for  his  reappearing. 
But  he  did  not  reappear.  He  was  gone  from 
wealth  and  hope.  One  had  to  go  in  and  tell  his 
old  father,  in  the  beautiful  house  hard  by.  There 
is  no  breaking  such  news.  "  I  have  brought  you 
bad  news,  sir."  "My  son  is  dead  !"  Father  and 
son  are  together  again,  many  a  year  since.  But  it 
fell  to  one  I  know  to  preach  to  the  bereaved,  more 
than  two  or  three,  the  Sunday  after  the  lad  was 
laid  in  his  grave.      He  was  a  young  minister ; 
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but  it  seemed  as  though  there  were  but  one  text, 
and  little  to  be  said  upon  it.  It  was  the  Psalmist's 
experience,  when  he  was  stricken :  true,  through 
all  these  ages  :  true,  till  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  any  more 
pain.  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth  : 
because  Thou  didst  it !" 

Then,  by  the  kind  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you 
will  not  get  snappish,  bitter,  cynical :  rather  very 
mild  and  sympathetic  and  subdued.  You  will  take 
it  rightly.  You  will  take  it  from  Christ.  Ah, 
you  have  seen  people  soured  by  great  trial,  as  well 
as  sweetened.  It  will  be  according  to  your  own 
nature  :  rather  according  to  God's  grace,  and  your 
own  endurance,  and  endeavour.  Says  St.  Augus- 
tine, "  Tribulation  comes,  it  will  be  as  ye  choose 
it,  either  an  exercise  or  a  condemnation.  Tribula- 
tion is  a  fire:  Does  it  find  thee  gold?  it  takes 
away  the  dross :  Does  it  find  thee  chaff?  it  turns 
it  to  ashes."  Very  simply  said :  but  more  awful 
words  were  never  -written. 

No  doubt,  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  that 
some  of  the  very  best  of  our  Race  should  die, 
broken-hearted.  You  remember  the  gentle  St. 
Margaret,  and  the  last  message  brought  to  her  : 
"Your  husband  and  your  son  are  both  slain." 
And  thanking  God  humbly  for  this  last  bitter 
stroke  which  loosened  the  last  links  to  this  life, 
the  saintly  queen  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
died.  Far  lower  in  the  transient  rank  of  this 
present  world,  one  has  known  aged  Christian  folk, 
men  and  women,  so  stript  of  all  worldly  hope,  so 
burdened  with  irremediable  trouble, — ay,  and  so 
sure  of  better  things  Above, — that  at  the  last,  one 
did  not  wish  to  keep  them  here.  It  was  better, 
far  better,  to  go  from  this  troublesome  life  ;  and 
begin  anew,  hopeful  and  young,  holy  and  blessed, 
far  away.  I  have  stood  over  more  dying  beds  than 
one  or  two,  where  the  words  came  to  me  of  the 
greatest  uninspired  human  genius  :  though  I  said 
them  only  to  myself : 
"  Vex  not  his  ghost :  0  let  him  pass  !     He  hates  him, 

That  would,  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world, 

Stretch  him  out  longer  !"  J±    J£    JJ    p>. 

&t  fficorcjc'g  $ali 
©ral  anti  Comspnticnce  Classes. 

SOME  who  remember  a  former  article  on  the 
St.  George's  Hall  Oral  and  Correspondence 
Classes,  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  reopen  on 
the  1st  November.  Many  of  our  young  readers 
should  welcome  the  stimulus  to  systematic  study, 
and  the  help  to  enable  them  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, which  the  class  [papers  and  the  corrected 
answers  undoubtedly  give  to  those  who  join  the 
Correspondence  Class.  For  detailed  information 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  L. 
Walker,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Randolph  Place, 
Edinburgh.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  subjects  are 
those  usually  included  in  a  school  course.      One 


class  has,  however,  been  added  this  session  for 
those  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  the  History  of 
Art  as  illustrated  in  Sculpture  (Egyptian  and 
Greek),  and  in  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
Schools  of  Painting.  When  it  is  added  that  a 
loan  library  of  art  books  has  been  organised  in 
connection  with  this  class,  enough  has  been  said 
to  excite  the  interest  of  many  who  should  be  glad 
to  beguile  the  dark  hours  of  our  long  winter  even- 
ings with  such  a  pleasant  study. 

As  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  Classes 
serves,  when  required,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Edinburgh  Local  Examinations,  we  may  remind 
those  parents  who  intend  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  University  that  the  Senior  Certificate  granted 
by  the  Board  to  Local  Examination  Candidates  may 
be  regarded  as  a  passport  to  several  of  the  Uni- 
versity Classes,  and  exempts  from  certain  Entrance 
Examinations.  Large  sums  in  bursaries  and  prizes 
are  offered,  both  for  open  competition,  and  also 
exclusively  for  members  of  the  St.  George's  Hall 
Classes,  at  these  University  Examinations.  A 
prize  of  £5  is  annually  competed  for  by  entrants 
to  the  Ministers'  Daughters'  College,  and  gained 
by  the  girl  who  passes  highest. 

School  lessons  occupy  our  young  people  dur- 
ing so  many  years,  and  arranging  for  them  often 
gives  to  parents  so  much  anxious  concern,  that 
we  think  no  apology  necessary  for  bringing  under 
consideration  this  means  of  self-help  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement. 

SEfjat  tfje  Sfoallofos  gato. 

(A  Real  Experience.) 

IT  was  a  good  and  comforting  word  which  the 
chattering  swallows  said  to  me  one  lovely 
summer  night.  There  were  four  of  them — a  happy 
couple  with  their  little  son  and  daughter — all  in 
one  nest.  The  nest  was  built  in  the  upper  outside 
corner  of  a  bedroom  window,  where  they  felt  secure 
because  the  window  was  never  drawn  from  the  top. 
But  my  dear  wife  fell  ill  with  a  fever,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  ventilate  the  sick  chamber  as  much  as 
possible  both  by  night  and  by  day.  All  the  win- 
dows, therefore,  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  top,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  one  where  the  swallows  had 
their  nest.  They  were  greatly  startled  by  this 
change  of  circumstances,  for  it  put  their  little  ones 
at  my  mercy.  The  parent  birds  knew  this,  and 
they  flew  away  with  a  frightened  cry  every  time  I 
moved  the  window.  But  they  still  came  back 
again ;  and,  trusting  in  me  that  I  would  not  harm 
them,  they  chattered  so  loudly  and  so  merrily  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  very  sensitive 
about  any  noise,  I  thought  I  must  tear  down  their 
nest.  But  it  seemed  that  in  so  doing  I  should  be 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty,  unless  the  patient  herself 
complained.  She  did  not,  however :  and  so  they 
chattered  away  undisturbed. 
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One  night,  in  that  awfully  still  hour  that  lies 
between  the  midnight  and  the  early  dawn,  as  I 
was  sitting  a  solitary  watcher  beside  the  sick  one's 
bed,  a  shuddering  fear  crept  into  my  auxious  heart. 
The  dear  patient  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  fever. 
Starting  up  affrighted  and  delirious  from  her 
troubled  slumber,  she  stared  at  me  with  flushed 
face  and  glaring  eyes,  and  spake  wildly  in  her 
ravings.  I  trembled  for  the  loss  that  might  be 
mine  ;  and  my  trust  in  God  gave  way.  Just  then 
the  swallows  chattered  softly  in  their  nest.  And 
their  voices  set  me  athinking  thus: — "Those 
swallows  and  myself  are  much  alike.  They  are 
living  on  the  edge  of  a  constant  peril :  at  any 
moment  I  might  steal  their  little  ones  and  destroy 
their  nest.  They  know  this,  yet  they  nestle  and 
chatter  happily,  because  they  trust  me.  And  I 
too  am  living  on  the  edge  of  a  constant  peril :  at 
any  moment  God  may  cause  this  disease  to  take 
an  unfavourable  turn,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of 
my  home.  But  why  should  I  not  trust  Him  as 
those  swallows  trust  me1?  He  is  infinitely  more 
tender  and  pitifid  than  I.  And  if  I  would  not 
wantonly  touch  their  nest,  much  more  He  will  not 
lightly  rob  me  of  my  joy."  Then  I  got  strength 
to  trust  Him  :  and  amid  the  sad  experiences  of 
that  lovely  summer  night  my  spirit  found  its  quiet 
rest  in  Him.  I  trusted  Him,  and  He  did  not  dis- 
appoint me.  And  often  afterwards,  when  in  my 
lonely  anxious  vigils  I  felt  my  faith  beginning 
again  to  fail,  the  swallows  used  to  utter  a  few 
chattering  notes,  which  I  interpreted  as  saying — 
"Trust  God,  as  we  trust  you,  and  be  happy!" 
Always  then  I  was  glad  that  I  had  not  torn  down 
their  nest,  for  I  believed  that  God  sent  them  to 
speak  encouraging  words  to  me  in  my  sorrow. 
Ay,  reader,  by  how  many  voices  God  is  speaking 
to  us  all,  were  only  our  ears  open  to  hear,  and  our 
hearts  quick  to  interpret,  what  in  the  million 
tongues  of  His  providence  and  grace  He  is  saying 
to  us.  "  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of 
voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  without 
signification."  A. 

Wessons  of  tfje  3icft;lSeti. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Anton,  Kilsyth. 

SICKNESS  tells  us  forcibly  how  little  any  of  us 
would  be  missed  in  the  world.  Now  that  is 
a  cold  hard  fact  we  do  not  like  to  bring  home  to 
ourselves.  When  we  are  going  about  our  work, 
we  see  what  we  are  doing  every  hour,  and  what 
would  go  wrong  if  we  sat  down  and  folded  our 
hands.  We  think  if  we  were  not  at  our  place  of 
business  to-morrow,  what  a  number  of  things  would 
not  be  rightly  done  because  we  were  not  there !  The 
factory  worker  thinks  of  all  that  would  happen  if 
he  sat  down  idle  by  his  loom  for  a  little  half-hour. 
The  warp  would  get  disordered,  the  threads  would 
break,  the  shuttle  would  be  driving  empty,  the  web 
would  be  spoiled.     We  feel  how  important  we  are. 


But,  strange  to  say,  although  we  should  be  terribly 
missed  if  away  from  our  work  for  an  hour  or  two, 
let  us  be  away  from  it  a  week,  a  month,  a  year, 
and  we  shall  not  be  missed  at  all.  While  we  are 
lying  quietly  apart,  another  comes  and  takes  our 
chair,  opens  our  book,  plies  our  pen,  carries  on  the 
accounts,  and  answers  all  the  questions  just  as  well 
as  we  used  to  do.  Another  comes  and  stands 
before  our  loom  and  sets  it  in  motion  :  the  shuttle 
flies,  the  bars  revolve,  the  cambs  oscillate,  the  reeds 
take  the  woof  home,  the  web  is  completed,  and 
the  loom  is  filled  again.  One  Sabbath  morning 
comes,  the  bell  rings,  the  congregation  gathers,  but 
no  minister  appears.  That  occurs  one  Sunday,  but 
it  does  not  occur  again.  Next  Lord's  Day  the 
pulpit  is  filled  as  before,  the  worship  goes  on  as 
formerly ;  and  by  and  by  the  sorrowful  homes  of 
the  parish  are  all  comforted  as  they  used  to  be — 
though  not  by  the  old  pastor. 

The  sick-bed  gives  us  truer  views  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  stars  are  thousands  of  times  larger 
than  this  planet ;  but  they  are  so  far  away  from 
us  that  they  seem  to  be  but  points  of  scintillating 
fire.  From  the  sick-bed  we  see  the  world  as  we 
see  a  star ;  it  is  far  away,  and  it  has  become  very 
little  to  us. 

Accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sickness  can  give  us  truer  views  of  life.  Our  lost 
opportunities  and  the  broken  purposes  of  our  life 
float  before  our  vision.  We  feel  coming  on  us  like 
a  fierce  shame  the  nothingness  of  all  we  have  ever 
done  for  Christ ;  and  we  find  ourselves  saying  that 
if  we  are  spared  to  rise  again  we  will  carry  our 
cross  with  more  patience,  and  will,  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  live  more  for  Christ  and  less  for 
ourselves. 

It  is  then  that  we  often  gain  our  richest  experi- 
ences of  God's  love.  In  proportion  as  we  are  for- 
gotten by  the  outside  world,  do  we  seem  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  are  dear  to  us ;  and 
this  human  love  helps  us  to  know  that  which  is 
divine.  Over  every  gray  monument  of  our  sin  we 
see  standing  a  cross.  By  the  footprints  and  the 
marks  of  blood  we  see  that  One  has  been  follow- 
ing us  in  sorrow,  while  His  hands  and  feet  were 
bleeding  for  us.  When  the  work  of  affliction  is 
perfected,  the  heart  ceases  to  grieve.  The  height 
and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  crowd  out  all  other 
considerations,  and  from  the  earthly  Pisgah  God 
gives  us  the  vision  of  the  sinless  land. 

"The  Parish  Kirk." — The  interior  represented  in 
Mr.  Lockhart's  drawing  is  that  of  North  Berwick  Parish 
Church  ;  and  the  picture  is  a  record  of  what  will  soon 
have  passed  away — at  North  Berwick  as  elsewhere.  We 
have  quaint,  but  inconvenient,  "box-seats"  in  the  fore- 
ground, somewhat  mean  walls  and  roof,  and  in  the 
distance  a  gallery,  which  is  usually  better  filled  than  is 
here  shown.  The  principal  feature,  which  probably  drew 
the  artist  to  the  subject,  is  the  capacious  family  pew,  or 
private  gallery,  of  a  well-known  local  heritor.  It  is 
exactly  opposite  the  pulpit. 
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Storu  of  a  Host  ©03. 

By  A.  L.  r. 
Chapter  I. 

'•  r\  MAMMA,  where  is  Princie  ?     Have  we  for- 

^  gotten  hiiu  1  Oh,  poor  Princie,  what  will 
he  do?" 

The  speaker's  heart  was  "  in  her  mouth,"  as  her 
tone  plainly  showed,  for,  if  they  had  indeed  for- 
gotten Princie,  their  train  had  left  him  twenty 
miles  behind. 

"  Look  for  him,  mamma  !  under  the  seats,  every- 
where," and  the  two  eagerly  searched  every  possible 
comer,  though  with  very  little  hope  ;  for  if  Princie 
had  been  there  he  would  not  have  remained  quiet 
so  long,  and,  indeed,  the  strange  thing  was  that  he 
had  not  been  missed  sooner :  for  it  was  his  first 
journey  by  rail,  and,  being  a  young  intelligent  dog, 
he  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  the  whole 
way.  Now  it  was  at  a  grazing  herd  of  cows  run- 
ning at  the  approach  of  the  train,  then  at  the 
startled  haste  of  a  flight  of  birds  that  had  settled 
on  the  telegraph  wires.  "  Oh,"  thought  Princie, 
"  what  capital  fun  it  would  be  to  get  out  and  have 
a  rush  at  them." 

Then  the  train  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  a 
tunnel,  and  Princie,  in  great  tremor,  crept  up  to 
Kate,  his  little  mistress,  and  put  his  nose  into  her 
hand,  abashed  by  the  sudden  darkness  and  the  in- 
creased roar  of  the  carriage  wheels,  and  thinking 
in  spite  of  her  cheering  words  that  something  dread- 
ful was  going  to  happen.  But  when  they  emerged 
into  the  daylight  again  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
left  it,  his  relief  was  so  evident,  that  both  Kate 
and  her  mamma  laughed  heartily. 

"Never  mind,"  said  his  kind  mistress  consolingly, 
for  Princie  knew  well  they  were  laughing  at  him, 
and  dogs,  like  people,  have  their  feelings  a  little 
hurt  on  such  occasions,  "never  mind,  you  are  not 
the  first  traveller  that  has  been  frightened  at  a 
tunnel.  I'm  sure  I  used  to  be  frightened  at  tunnels 
myself,  mamma,  and  dogs  can't  be  expected  to  have 
more  sense  than  people,  can  they,  Princie  V  Where- 
upon Princie  recovered  his  self-respect  immediately, 
and  gave  a  short  bark  as  if  to  say  "  Of  course  not." 

"  He  has  gone  into  a  wrong  carriage  or  a 
wrong  train,  and  who  knows  where  he  may  be  by 
this  time  ?"  wept  poor  Kate.  "  We  shall  never  see 
him  again,  and  he  was  growing  so  pretty  and  so 
clever,  and  loved  me,  and  knew  everything  I  said  ! 
0  my  poor  doggie,  if  you  had  died,  even,  I  should 
have  known  about  you,  but  now  I'll  never  know 
what  has  become  of  you — no,  never  !" 

Chapter  II. 

Poor  Princie  was  left  behind. 

Wondering  greatly  at  the  strange  hap  that  had 
befallen  him,  he  wandered  forlornly  on,  and  by  and 
by  he  came  to  a  village.  By  this  time  he  was  very 
hungry  and  still  more  thirsty,  so  that  he  gladly 
drank  from  a  trough  of  water,  anything  but  fresh,  at 


the  end  of  the  village  street.  And  then  he  walked 
timidly  up  to  a  child  who  was  sitting  on  a  door-step 
eating  bread  and  butter.  Wistfully  he  looked  at 
the  bread  and  wagged  his  tail ;  but,  finding  that  he 
was  not  understood,  he  got  up  his  two  fore  feet  in 
the  attitude  of  begging,  which  he  had  always  found 
irresistible  in  days  gone  by.  It  succeeded  again. 
"  Oh  !"  cried  the  little  girl,  with  great  delight, 
"  what  a  funny  wee  dog  !  What  a  bonnie  wee  dog  ! 
Mother,  come  and  see  this  bonnie  wee  dog  !"  And 
although  she  did  not  know  what  his  upright  posi- 
tion meant,  yet  her  kind  little  heart  prompted  her 
to  break  off  a  piece  of  bread  and  hold  it  out  to  him. 
In  spite  of  his  hunger  he  took  it  from  her  very 
gently,  as  he  had  been  taught ;  but  when  he  had 
thankfully  eaten  up  two  small  pieces,  the  child's 
mother  came  to  the  door. 


"  What,  Nelly,"  she  said,  roughly,  "  are  ye  wast- 
ing your  bread  on  that  beast  ?  I  didna  ken  it  was 
sae  plentiful.  Get  away,  you  greedy  brute  !  Gen- 
try folk's  dog  wi'  a  collar  stealin'  a  puir  wean's 
piece  !  get  away,  or  I'll  take  a  stick  to  ye  !"  and 
with  a  slap  to  little  Nelly  and  a  rush  at  Princie, 
she  drove  him  away. 

"  I'm  no  hungry,  mother,"  said  poor  Nelly,  cry- 
ing, and  wishing  she  had  not  called  her  mother,  "  I 
had  my  tea  ;  but  the  doggie's  hungry,  and  he's 
such  a  bonnie  doggie  !" 

After  this  repulse,  Princie  was  making  his  way 
up  the  street,  wondering,  in  his  own  fashion,  why 
some  people  were  so  kind,  and  some  so  cruel  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  be  kind,  when  he  saw  a  large 
black  dog  coming  menacingly  up  to  him.  Poor 
Princie  could  not  mistake  his  meaning,  though 
it  was  a  new  experience  for  him.  With  a  quake 
at  heart  he  tried  to  get  past  his  enemy,  but  in 
vain,  the  black  dog  was  down  upon  him  in  a 
moment.  If  Kate  had  but  seen  it !  Princie  was 
gentle,  but  he  was  no  coward,  and  he  fought  with 
a  courage  she  would  have  been  proud  to  see. 
Happily  for  him,  the  struggle  was  short ;  for  a  shop- 
keeper came  out,  irritated  by  the  noise,  and  a  lash 
from  a  whip  made  the  large  dog  release  the  bttle 
terrier,  who  had  met  with  a  new  misfortune — he 
was  lamed  in  one  foot  by  a  savage  bite  from 
his  foe.  ( To  be  concluded. ) 
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Congregational  and  Parochial  Arrangements 
for  November. 


1 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  44  Jamaica  Street,  7.30 

P.M. 

Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

2 

W. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Millar), 
do.,  6  p.m. 

3 

Th. 

Congregational  Practising,  Church,  8  p.m. 

4 

Fr. 

Annual  Meeting   of  Yearly  Society,   School- 
house,  8  p.m.                                       [7-8  p.m. 

5 

Sa. 

Minister  sees  Members  applying  for  Baptism, 

6 

S. 

St.  Stephen's,  11  a.m.,  2.15  p.m.      (Children's 
Service  and  Baptism  on  afternoon  of  first 
Sunday.) 

Sabbath    Morning    Fellowship    Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m. 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class  (Mr.  Macrae),  Mis- 
sion Hall,  6  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.                         do.                6  p.  m. 
Do.            Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

7 

M. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.              Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 
Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 

S 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 
Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.M. 

9 

W. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

10 

Th. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  P.  M. 
Congregational  Practising,  8  p.  m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  P.M. 

11 

Fr. 

Work  Society  Sale. 

12 

Sa. 

Do. 

13 

&. 

Same  as  on  6tb.     Home  Mission  Collection. 

14 

M. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  3  p.m. 
Young  Women's  Association  and  Bible  Class, 
Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

15 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 

16 

W; 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  P.M. 

17 

Th. 

Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Congregational  Practising,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Seat-letting,  2-5  p.m. 

18 

Fr. 

Do.         2-5  and  7.30-9  p.m. 

19 

Sa. 

20 

S>. 

Same  as  on  6th. 

21 

M. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  3  p.m. 
Bible  Class,  8  p.m. 

22 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.M. 

23 

W. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

24 

Th. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  3  P.M. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  P.M. 
Congregational  Practising,  Church,  8  p.m. 

25 

Fr. 

Seat-letting,  2-4  p.m. 

26 

Sa. 

27 

S. 

Same  as  on  6th.     Infirmary  Collection. 

28 

M. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  3  P.M. 
Bible  Class,  8  p.m. 

29 

Tu. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

30 

W. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  arrangements  in- 
|  timated  above.  Perhaps  the  form  in  which  they  are 
i  given  may  make  them  more  serviceable  to  the  Congrega- 
j  tion. 

I       It  will  be  observed  that  the   Congregational  Prayer 

I  Meeting  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  10th,  and  also  the  even- 

I  ing  Service  in  Home  Lane.     With  respect  to  the  latter, 

Sunday  School  teachers  are  reminded  that  the  subject  of 

the  lesson  for  the  following  Sabbath  is  taken  up  week 

I  by  week  at  these  meetings,  which  are  intended  to  serve 

the  purpose  of  a  "  Teachers'  Preparatory  Meeting,"  as 

well  as  a  Mission  Service.    If  the  Sunday  School  teachers 

showed  a  greater  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  this 

opportunity  of  gaining  some  additional  insight  into  the 

lessons  they  are  to  teach,  the  addresses  might  be  made 

helpful.     Hitherto,  only  a  very  few  of  the  teachers  have 

attended. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Young  Women's  Association  and 
Bible  Class  will  commence  on  the  14th.  Every  Member 
of  the  Congregation,  especially  heads  of  families,  may  be 
helpful  in  making  these  meetings  known  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

Congregational  Praetisings. 

Mr.  Curie  intends  to  have  another  short  series  of  Prae- 
tisings similar  to  those  which  were  held  with  so  much 
advantage  in  June.  These  will  commence  on  the  first 
Thursday  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Church,  and  be  continued 
during  the  month.  A  large  attendance  is  much  to  be 
desired.  Our  Congregational  Psalmody  is  confessedly 
improving.  The  Choir  are  steady  in  their  attendance  at 
the  Praetisings  and  on  Sabbaths,  and  are  devoting  them- 
selves very  heartily  and  unitedly  to  this  all-important 
work.  But  the  Congregation,  as  well  as  the  Choir,  must 
spare  themselves  no  trouble  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
improvement.  It  always  takes  a  time  before  any  congre- 
gation is  able  properly  to  join  in  the  chanting  of  the 
Prose  Psalms.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Service  which 
demands  not  only  musical  ability,  but  spiritual  power  in 
a  peculiar  degree.  Are  we  making  our  Congregational 
Praise  a  subject  of  PRAYER,  saying,  "  Open  THOU  my 
lips,  O  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise  "  ?  Even  those  who  cannot  follow  a  chant  through- 
out may  at  least  join  in  the  ascription  of  praise  with 
which  it  ends.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  hear  our 
Congregation  uttering,  as  with  One  voice,  these  glorious 
words,  used  for  so  many  ages  by  the  whole  Church  of 
God,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.     Amen. " 

Work  Society. 

The  half-yearly  sale  in  connection  with  this  admirable 
Parochial  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Schoolhouse, 
Brunswick  Street,  on  the  11th  and  12th  November,  and 
will  be  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information  of  those 
whose  connection  with  tho  Congregation  is  recent,  that 
this  Society  was  commenced  in  1836.  Its  object  is  to 
Supply  work  to  respectable  poor  women,  widows  and 
others,  who  have  no  one  to  help  them,  and  who  cannot 
procure  sufficient  employment. 

The  articles  made  by  the  workers  are  disposed  of  at  a 
weekly  sale,  and  at  a  great  sale  twice  a  year.  They  are 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  working  classes. 

The  benefits  of  the  Society,  direct  and  indirect,  have 
been  very  great.  It  is  to  he  feared,  however,  that  of 
late  is  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  by  many  of  the 
Congregation  who  might  be  expected  to  be  interested. 
We  beg,  therefore,  very  particularly  to  direct  attention 
to  the  sale  on  the  11th  and  12th,  and  to  invite  the  at- 
tendance of  all  Members  of  St.  Stephen's. 

This  statement  caunot  be  closed  without  acknowledg- 
ing respectfully  and  gratefully  the  obligations  due  by  the 
Parish  to  Miss  Mure  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  superintend  and  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Society. 

Seat  Rents. 

The  Kirk-Session  will  attend  in  the  Church  on 
Thursday  the  17th  and  Friday  the  18th  current,  from 
2  till  5  o'clock  p.m.  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
18th,  from  7.30  till  9  o'clock,  to  Let  the  Sittings  to 
present  occupants  for  the  year  to  Martinmas  1882  ;  also, 
on  Friday,  the  25th  current,  from  2  till  4  o'clock,  to  let 
any  Sittings  not  then  re-taken. 

To  prevent  crowding  and  confusion,  sitters  in  the  area 
of  the  Church  are  requested  to  take  their  Sittings  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  current  (Pews  1  to  90  between  2 
and  3.30  o'clock,  and  from  91  to  144  between  3.30  and 
5  o'clock) ;  and  sitters  in  the  gallery  on  Friday,  the 
18th  current  (Pews  145  to  200  early  in  the  day,  and 
Pews  201  to  232  later). 

Seat-holders  will  please  bring  their  last  year's  Tickets 
with  them,  and  mark  their  addresses  thereon,  where 
there  has  been  a  change  of  residence. 

The  Kirlc- Session  particularly  request  that  all  sitters 
vill  retake  their  sittings  on  Thursday  the  Ylth,  or  Fri- 
day the  18th,  as  sittings  not  then  re-taken  will  be  held 
to  be  given  up,  and  will  be  allocated  to  other  Applicants 
on  Friday,  the  25th  current. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  alterations  that  were  made 
last  year  on  the  rental  in  some  parts  of  the  gallery  : — 

1.  In  order  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  many  appli- 

cants, the  number  of  sittings  at  3s.  per  year  was 
more  than  doubled. 

2.  A  new  class  of  Sittings  was  introduced  at  prices 

ranging  from  4s.  to  7s.  per  year. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  C.A., 
Treasurer  for  Seat  Bents. 


Collections  in  November. 

Two  important  collections  fall  in  this  month — the 
HOME  Mission  on  the  13th,  and  the  INFIRMARY,  as 
usual,  on  the  last  Sunday,  Both  are  objects  in  which 
all  should  be]interested.  The  Collection  for  the  Foreign 
Mission  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Not  only  was  it  the 
largest  we  ever  had,  but  there  was  sufficient  evidence'of 
it  being  more  general  than  is  usual.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  in  a  sum  of  £335  there  was  ?only  £2  in 
copper.  We  cannot  expect  often  to  have  collections 
like  this,  but  we  trust  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an' indica- 
tion of  a  deepened  sense  of  Christian  responsibility  and 
privilege. 

Lectures. 

,  The  Temperance  Association  have  arranged  an  admir- 
able Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Winter.  On  the  11th 
October  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  one  of  our  Elders,- gave  an 
instructive  Lecture  on  "  Sea-birds  and  their  Haunts."  He 
is  to  give  a  second  Lecture  on  the  8th,  in  the  Mission 
Hall,  Jamaica  Street,  at  8  o'clock — Subject,  "  Birds*  of 
Prey  and  their  Haunts,"  with  coloured  illustrations. 

fSt.  Stephen's  Mission  in  India. 

(Formerly  Ghospara.) 

The  Missionary  Meeting  held  in  the  Church  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  October,  iu  connection  with; Miss 
Gordon's  appointment,  was,  in  all  respects,  most  agree- 
able and  profitable.  Unhappily  it  fell  on  one  of  the 
stormiest  days  of  the  season,  but  notwithstanding  the 
attendance  was  large.  The  Rev.  Henry  Cowan  of  Aber- 
deen, who  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss 
Gordon  for  many  years,  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  her 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  she  has  been  called 
and  very  warmly  congratulated  the  Congregation  on  her 
appointment  as  a  Zenana  Missionary  at  Pursewaukum. 
Miss  Gordon  sails  on  the  10th  November,  in  the  "City 
of. Calcutta,"  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Congregation  will  ascend  on  her  behalf.  Her  departure 
marks  a  new  and  more  important  step  in  the  history  of 
our  Congregational  connection  with  Foreign  Mission 
work.  We  venture  to  think  that  never  has  our  Mission 
been  placed  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  than  it  now 
occupies,  and  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  the 
Congregation  will  support  it  heartily  and  with  liberality. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  Collection  for  ' '  Purse- 
waukum" is  taken  by  Lady  Collectors  in  November  and 
December.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  whole  of 
our  congregational  contributions  for  "Female  Missions" 
in  India  are  now  applicable  to  Miss  Gordon's  work  at 
Pursewaukum. 

Other  branches  of  the  Female  Missions  of  the  Church 
of;  Scotland,  more  especially  the  Education  of  Jewish 
Girls,  and  the  Gaelic  School  Bursary  Fund  at  home,  are 
most  deserving  of  continued  support.  And  we  beg  very 
earnestl}'  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congregation. 
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(Kfjrtet  our  Jting. 

By  the  Eev.  John  M'Muktrie,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 
"Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ? " — John  xviii.  37. 
TESUS  had  just  owned  His  royalty,  and,  in  owning 
"  it,  had  claimed  to  be  something  infinitely 
greater  than  a  king  of  the  Jews, — "  Now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence," — when  Pilate,  astonished, 
replied  with  this  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king  then  ?" 
We  may  accept  the  view  of  a  recent  writer  (Canon 
Farrar),  that  to  Pilate  Jesus  appeared  an  "  innocent 
and  high-souled  dreamer  j"  and  yet  hold  that  there 
came  then  to  Pilate  the  favourable  moment,  when 
the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  shone  specially 
for  him,  and  his  destiny  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance.  "Would  he  take  the  first  step  of  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Truth,  by  obeying  the 
Conscience  which  awoke  within  him  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  ?  Would  he  have  the  courage  to  do  Right, 
at  any  cost  to  himself,  by  shielding  his  Captive 
from  that  pitiless  Jewish  fanaticism,  which  Pilate 
at  once  hated  and  feared,  and  did  not  expect  to 
understand  ?  Had  there  been  absolutely  nothing 
in  him  which  the  words  could  touch,  Christ,  who 
was  silent  to  the  priests  and  to  Herod,  would 
not  |  have  proceeded  to  unfold  His  royalty — "  To 
this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end  am  I 
come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  My  voice."1 

Pilate's  question  is  being  asked  again  at  the 
present  time — asked  in  despair  by  men  far  nobler 
than  the  unjust  judge,  who  contented  himself  with 
an  insult  to  the  Jews  as  he  crucified  their  "  King." 
No  doubt,  there  are  many  still  who  reject  Christ's 
sway,  because,  like  Pilate,  they  are  irresolute  and 
unprincipled;  just  as  Christ  has  still  His  bitter 
and  intolerant  adversaries,  who  find  their  counter- 
part among  the  priests  of  His  day  I;  and  as  there  are, 
even  in  Christian  lands,  foul  revilers  of  Jesus,  the 
true  successors  of  those  who  disgraced  the  Roman 
soldier's  name  by  mocking  the  Holy  Sufferer.  But 
there  are  others  to  whom  it  is  a  keen  regret  that 
there  lives,  as  they  think,  no  King  of  Men.  They 
feel  the  world  empty  since  Christ  became  to  them 
a  memory,  a  history,  a  bright  but  unsubstantial 
vision,  a  beautiful  illusion  of  the  eighteen  Christian 
centuries.  Their  faith  is  dead,  and  they  think  it 
1  New  Testament  quotations  in  this  sermon  are  from 
the  Revised  Version. 
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is  Christ  who  is  dead — rather,  who  never  rose  and 
reigned,  except  to  a  faith  that  was  founded  on  mis- 
take.    Their  blank  and  mournful  creed  is  this — 
"  "While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went, 
And  open  stood  His  grave  ; 
Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tent, 

And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 
Now  He  is  dead  !" 

They  cannot  believe  that  the  sun  really  shines 
upon  any,  because  the  earth-shadow  has  hid  him 
from  their  eyes. 

I.  History  has  given  her  answer :  Christ  is  King. 

It  was  no  vain  word  wnich  He  spake  when  He 
made  His  disciples  Missionaries  to  the  world — "  All 
authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth." 

How  quickly  the  Church,  filled  with  that  mighty 
tide  of  a  new  life  which  Christians  recognise  to  be 
the  outpouring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  broke  from 
the  Judaism  which  at  first  confined  it ! 

The  struggle  with  the  Pagan  religions  was  longer 
and  harder.  It  was  Christ  against  the  power  of 
the  world.  Paganism  had  custom  on  its  side ; 
art,  poetry,  even  philosophy,  were  its  ministers ; 
and  it  was  interwoven  with  Empire  :  yet  it  fell. 
The  words  attributed  by  Christian  tradition  to  the 
dying  Emperor  Julian — ablest  and  perhaps  best  of 
Christ's  foes — may,  or  may  not,  be  historical ;  but 
if  they  were  not  spoken  by  Julian,  they  are  the 
voice  of  the  expiring  Genius  of  Paganism — "At 
last,  0  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered."1 

It  is  for  us  to  remember  the  tears,  the  blood, 
the  prayers,  the  patience,  the  love,  the  faith,  by 
which  the  victory  was  won.  Amid  the  sufferings 
of  His  people,  Christ's  crown  was  still  a  crown  of 
thorns.  As  He  led  them  to  triumph,  He  made 
their  every  sorrow  His  own,  and  said  of  their  per- 
secutors, They  "did  it  unto  Me." 

Were  it  possible  to  trace  here  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  Church  through  the  ages,  we  should  find 
everywhere  along  the  march  tokens  of  a  protecting 
Presence,  of  which  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in 
the  camp  of  Israel  was  the  fitting  type.  The  ex- 
ternal dangers  were  terrible — and  yet  they  were  the 
least.  Wide-spreading  heresies,  in  unison  with  the 
thought  of  the  day,  and  often  favoured  by  those  in 
authority ;  the  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  Church- 
men in  high  places;  the  decay  oi  spiritual  religion; 
ignorance  and  brutishness  among  the  so-called  Chris- 
1  Tandem  vicisti,  Galileee  ! 
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tian  people  :  these  things  often  made  the  hearts  of 
God's  children  fail  them  for  fear.  For  there  is  no 
more  common  mistake  in  any  age,  than  for  timid  and 
unlearned  Christians  to  suppose  that  their  own  time 
is  evil  beyond  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  peril 
to  religion  such  as  can  hardly  be  surmounted.  But 
ever,  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  Christ  was 
watching  over  His  Church,  pleading  for  it,  and 
coming  to  its  rescue.  The  great  movements  of  re- 
vival and  reform,  and  the  names  that  shine  as  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  are 
the  heavenly  visitations  of  the  King.  See  Christ's 
hand  in  the  Missionary  Revival  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  which  northern  Europe  was  gained  for 
the  gospel ;  or  in  the  foundation  of  the  great  re- 
ligious Orders,  which,  corrupt  as  they  became  in 
their  degeneracy,  were  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
the  uplifting  of  the  white  standard  of  Christ  amidst 
the  impurity  and  violence  of  the  world.  See  His 
hand  in  the  Alpine  valleys  and  fastnesses  of  the 
Waldenses,  where  He  kindled  a  torch  of  evangelical 
truth  which  the  storms  of  dreadful  persecution  only 
made  shine  more  brightly.  As  the  Church  needed, 
throughout  her  whole  history,  the  Lord  sent  a 
preacher  like  Chrysostom,  a  theologian  like  Augus- 
tine, a  Bernard  or  a  Francis,  a  Huss,  a  Savonarola, 
a  Luther,  a  Knox.  Think  how  the  greatest  minds, 
the  noblest  hearts,  the  brightest  ornaments  of  art 
and  science,  the  strongest  and  purest  of  men  and 
women,  from  age  to  age  bowed  to  Christ,  and,  be- 
cause they  did  so,  became  the  salt  of  the  earth  to 
their  times.  Even  limiting  our  view  to  our  own 
day,  vast  as  is  still  the  number  of  Buddhists, 
Mohammedans,  and  idolaters,  and  imperfect  as  the 
Christianisation  of  communities  has  always  been, 
yet  mark  how,  everywhere  over  the  round  globe, 
the  nations  that  profess  allegiance  to  Christ  are  in 
the  van  of  the  world's  progress.  Remember,  finally, 
that  we  are  once  more  in  the  middle — perhaps  only 
at  the  beginning  (God  grant  it !) — of  a  Missionary 
Revival  so  great,  that  already  there  dawns  dimly 
on  the  horizon  of  Christian  hope  the  fair  vision  of 
a  World  whose  kingdom  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Think  of  these  things,  and  say  if  the 
voice  of  History,  to  the  open  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
is  other  than  this — that  Christ  is  King. 

II.   The  experience  of  ilie  individual  Christian 
answers,  Christ  is  King. 

It  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  not  to 
be  disputed  that  the  degree  in  which  the  kingship 
of  Christ  has  become  to  each  of  us,  not  a  mere 
article  of  belief,  but  a  fact  of  experience,  measures 
the  growth,  and  even  the  reality,  of  our  spiritual 
life.  It  is  true  that  at  a  very  early  stage  the  ex- 
perience may  be  little  more  than  a  new  feeling  of 
Rest.  "It  is  sweet,"  said  a  young  Christian  to 
the  present  writer,  "  to  know  that  I  am  not  my 
own."  But  the  flower  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised; it  can  change  to  the  wholesome  fruit  of 
obedience,   while   the   fragrance   and   the    beauty 


remain.     It  is  a  great  step  taken  when  one  ceases 
from  the  vain  effort  to  be 

"Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe.' 
Soon,  if  nothing  untoward  supervene,  the  Christian 
learns   in  the   best   way — experimentally  —  that 
Christ,  in  whatever  else  He  did  for  Mm,  had  this 
end  in  view — that  He  might  reign  within  him, 

It  is  not  apart  from — far  less  at  the  expense  of 
— the  other  offices  of  Christ  that  we  ought  to 
magnify  His  kingly  rule  in  the  believer.  On  the 
contrary — just  because  the  divine  working  is  ab- 
solutely symmetrical — the  greatness  of  the  means 
employed  is  the  surest  pledge  that  a  magnificent 
result  is  intended.  If  Christ  did,  and  still  does,  so 
much  as  our  prophet  to  reveal  to  us,  and  so  much  as 
our  priest  to  procure  for  us,  salvation  from  sin,  how 
complete,  at  least  in  God's  purpose,  must  be  that 
deliverance;  and  how  plain  it  becomes  that  salvation 
is  practically  ours  just  in  proportion  as  Christ  has 
taken  His  great  power  and  reigned  within  us ! 

I  speak  of  Christ  the  believer's  king,  and  do  not 
raise  the  question  whether  there  can  be  goodness  in 
any  person,  anywhere,  wMch  is  not  due  to  that  Holy 
Spirit  by  whom  Christ  influences  human  hearts. 
Christians,  at  any  rate,  are  led,  not  by  an  unknown 
Power,  but  by  a  personal  living  Saviour,  with 
whom  they  can,  and  do,  interchange  thought 
and  affection,  and  of  whom  their  hearts  say,  He  is 
worthy  to  reign  over  us.  To  all  antecedent  claims 
upon  their  allegiance  He  has  added  this,  that  He 
bought  them  with  His  blood.  He  has  gone  down 
to  the  foundations  of  their  being,  slaying  by  His 
Spirit  the  enmity  of  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  and 
liberating  them  from  bondage  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  beings  who  must  have  a  master — by 
bringing  them  into  willing  subjection  to  Him  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom.  The  contest  with  sin, 
which  otherwise  would  be  hopeless,  and  would  not 
long  be  persevered  in,  they  now  wage  manfully 
under  His  banner.  It  is  not  an  unbroken  success, 
God  knoweth  !  But  through  failure  and  distress 
they  fight  on,  and  are  never  overwhelmed — not 
even  when  face  to  face  with  the  king  of  terrors,  the 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished. 

God  grant  that  these  be  not  unreal  words  to  you 
who  read  and  him  who  writes  them,  but  the  verit- 
able record  of  our  Experience  ! 

III.  To  the  faith  of  the  Church  Christ  is  King 
for  EVER. 
The  Old  Testament  prophecies  relating  to  this 
subject  were  gathered  up  in  the  angelic  Annuncia- 
tion to  Maiy :  "He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David  :  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end."  And  near  the  close  of  His  ministry,  when 
His  hearers  "  supposed  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  immediately  to  appear,"  He  described  Himself, 
not  obscurely,  as  then  about  to  go  "into  a  far 
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country,  to  receive  for  Himself  a  kingdom,  and  to 
return."  Doubtless  the  time  of  that  Investiture 
was  when  He  had  overcome,  and  was  ascended  : 
then  was  His  solemn  installation  to  the  heavenly- 
throne  of  His  kingdom. 

To  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians  their  High 
Priest  was  also  their  King  "who  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens,"  and  to  Him  they  applied  the  ascription 
in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm, 

"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
From  thence  He  ruled  and  defended  His  Church ; 
and  the  dying  Stephen  beheld  Him  (the  beautiful 
thought  is  St.  Chrysostom's)  risen  from  that  throne 
to  succour  His  faithful  witness,  and  to  welcome  him 
to  Himself — as  it  is  written  in  the  twelfth  Psalm, 
"  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord." 

Already  the  Seer  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  be- 
held a  throne  around  which  rose  up  the  "great 
voice,"  not  only  of  the  thousands  of  angels,  and  of 
all  created  things,  but  of  the  multitude  of  the 
redeemed,  ascribing  everlasting  dominion  and  sal- 
vation "to  the  Lamb."  For,  indeed,  his  vision 
was  for  "  the  end  of  the  days ;"  and  the  multitude 
was  of  those  for  whom  the  Church  is  evermore 
through  the  ages  giving  thanks,  as  one  by  one  they 
depart  in  the  faith,  and  are  at  rest  with  God. 

Finally,  it  was  neither  mysticism  nor  mistake 
that  led  the  early  Christians  to  anticipate  so  eagerly 
the  Eeturn  of  the  Lord  :  it  was  the  intensely  prac- 
tical character  of  their  faith.  Christ's  kingdom 
was  not  of,  but  it  was  for,  this  world  They 
could  not  have  been  contented  with  a  religion 
which  peopled  heaven,  but  left  the  world  to  its 
fate — saved  their  souls,  but  left  sin,  and  hell,  and 
death  unsubdued.  They  were  wrong — some  of 
them — as  Christians  have  been  wrong  many  times 
since  the  first  century — when  they  fixed  the  year, 
or  the  generation,  which  should  witness  Christ's 
return.  But  they  were  not  wrong  in  regarding 
that  event  as  a  reality  and  a  certainty.  They 
were  not  wrong  in  the  belief  that  the  "  for  ever  " 
of  His  kingship  included  the  withdrawal  of  the 
veil  which  still  hides  His  glory  from  the  earth. 
No  error  crept  into  the  creed  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  His  coming — "  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  In  that  faith  the  Church 
learned  to  suffer  : — "  If  we  endure,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him."  In  that  faith  she  still  commemo- 
rates her  Lord  in  her  holiest  rite,  proclaiming  His 
death  "  till  He  come."  "  Then  cometh  the  end" — 
the  kingdom  perfected,  every  enemy  subdued,  and 
the  Son  seeking  only  the  glory  of  the  Father — 
"when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God." 

"Jesus,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  in 
Thy  kingdom !" 

To  Him  who  is  King  in  the  Past  of  history,  and 
in  the  Present  of  experience,  be  ascribed  the  King- 
dom For  Ever  :  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.     Amen. 
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' '  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  Walford. 

PART   XI. 

A  LL  the  silence,  the  stillness,  the  forsakenness  of 
■"■    Glendovey  was  now  explained. 

Middlemass,  its  late  owner — for  already  he  began 
to  be  talked  about  as  its  late  owner — had  left  the 
mansion  early  on  the  previous  day,  taking  no  one 
with  him,  while  his  wife  and  children  were  also 
absent — supposed  to  be  staying  at  the  house  of 
some  of  Mrs.  Middlemass's  own  relations.  The 
bankruptcy  had  been  in  the  papers ;  but  Lindsay, 
away  from  home  and  not  much  of  a  newspaper 
reader,  had  failed  to  notice  it,  and  he  was  now 
indeed  aghast  at  the  vision  before  him. 

Here  was  a  home  broken  up,  the  family  in  dis- 
grace, and  the  daughter,  to  whose  own  troubles  this 
was  to  be  added,  helpless  and  senseless  on  his 
hands ! 

"Take  her  in,"  he  murmured,  "take  her  in." 

He  knew  not  what  else  to  say ;  he  could  not  all 
at  once  look  beyond  the  present ;  and  the  very  care 
and  anxiety  he  now  experienced  about  Nora  proved 
in  the  end  a  temporary  relief.  As  soon  as  con- 
sciousness returned  she  was  restless  to  know  more, 
to  understand  clearly  what  had  happened,  and  to 
learn  what  she,  in  common  with  the  rest,  had  to 
expect  in  the  future ;  and  it  was  in  soothing  her 
grief  and  helping  her  conjectures  that  her  unselfish 
companion  could  alone  find  occupation  for  his 
bewildered  thoughts.  He  was  tired  and  spent  as 
well  as  Nora ;  he  could  do  nothing,  and  he  could 
tell  her  nothing ;  but  still  he  was  glad  to  be  there. 
Gloomy  as  was  the  abode,  and  wretched  as  was  the 
meal  of  which  the  two  partook  presently,  it  would 
have  been  more  gloomy  and  more  wretched  still  to 
the  ill-fated  daughter  of  Middlemass  had  Lindsay 
not  been  by  her  side ;  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

He  undertook,  moreover,  to  go  to  Glasgow  on  the 
following  morning,  and  learn  all  particulars  of  the 
failure  from  the  lawyer,  Dundas,  who,  he  rightly 
judged,  would  be  better  able  than  any  one  else  to 
afford  the  requisite  information. 

"  Hoo,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  sure  enough," 
said  Dundas,  complacently ;  "  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  of  whom  I  should 
have  said  that  he  stood  with  both  legs  planted  on 
the  solid  ground,  it  was  Middlemass.  As  sound  as 
a  roach  I  could  have  sworn  he  was.  Of  all  my 
friends  on  'Change — and  I  know  a  lot  of  'em — I 
should  have  fixed  upon  him  as  the  very  least  likely  to 
tumble  on  his  nose.  He  seemed  as  if  nothing  would 
run  away  with  him.  No  chance  of  catching  linn 
with  chaff.  He  was  not  the  one  to  put  his  foot  an 
inch  farther  than  he  could  draw  it  back  again.  He 
was  safe — that's  to  say — I'm  talking  nonsense,  of 
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course — he  xcasn't  safe,  he  was  as  rotten  as  he  could 
be ;  but  I  was  merely  giving  you  my  impressions 
of  the  man.  I  could  not  have  believed  it :  upon 
my  word,  I  would  not  believe  it  at  first ;  I  said  it 
was  sheer  rubbish,  or  else  a  pack  of  lies ;  I  was 
ready  to  stake  my  reputation — well,  I'm  old  enough 
to  have  known  better ;  but  to  hear  such  a  report  of 
Middlemass — a  sobersides  like  Middlemass,  teeming 
with  capital, — no  expensive  tastes,  no  bad  habits — 
the  truth  was,  it  fell  upon  me  like  a  thunderclap  !" 

"Probably  it  was  equally  little  suspected  by 
himself,"  said  Lindsay,  who  was  not  a  business 
man,  and  who  could  distinctly  recollect  the  boast- 
fid  and  unnecessary  statements  made  by  his  friend 
as  to  his  financial  status,  when  the  two  were  last 
together.  "  Probably  he  as  little  dreamed  of  this 
as  you  or  I  do.  From  what  he  said  to  me  on  the 
subject, — said  more  than  once  when  I  was  at  Glen- 
dovey  last  year — I  am  convinced  he  considered  he 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him.  "  You  think  so  1 
Ah!" 

"  And  you  agree  with  met" 

"  To  another  questioner,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  should 
immediately  answer,  '  Yes '  3  it  is  my  business  to 
make  it  all  as  fair  and  square  for  my  client  as  I 
can  ;  but  to  you,  let  me  see,  shall  I  say,  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  %  No,  I'll  go  farther,  for 
you  are  his  old  friend,  and  understand  to  hold  your 
tongue,"  nodding  significantly.  "  Well,  then,  I'll 
just  put  you  in  possession  of  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case,  and  you  may  acquaint  Nora  with  them  or  not, 
as  you  see  fit.  Poor  Nora,  she  has  her  own  troubles 
too,  I  fancy.  Eh  1  Well,  well ;  poor  thing.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done  for  her "  he  paused. 

Lindsay  listened  in  silence ;  he  did  not  know, 
either. 

"  The  truth  is,"  burst  forth  the  lawyer,  abruptly, 
as  the  few  seconds  devoted  to  internal  cogitation 
yielded  no  result,  "  the  truth  is,  that  Middlemass's 
affairs  are  in  a  terrible  state.  How  he  has  con- 
trived to  get  them  into  such  a  mess  in  so  short  a 
time,  it  would  take  a  greater  rogue  than  you  or  I 
to  imagine.  They  do  run  a-muck,  when  once  they 
begin,  these  mercantile  men.  Nothing  will  serve 
them  but  going  the  whole  length  of  the  rope ;  and 
though  no  doubt  it  began  by  inches,  by  little  and 
little  he  has  been  putting  on  the  pace  of  late.  It 
appears  as  if  he  began  to  grow  wrong  soon  after 
Nora's  marriage.  I  fancy — indeed  it's  not  fancy — ■ 
I  know  well  enough  that  he  had  to  stump  up  for 
that  precious  son-in-law  of  his  pretty  considerably. 
A  poor  bargain  he  was,  too, — not  even  a  title ! 
Nothing  but  a  few  fine -sounding  names  in  the 
background !  I  remember  I  was  surprised  at  the 
time  how  a  clever  man  like  Middlemass  could  go  in 
for  such  trumpery;  but  it  was  his  weak  point. 
Well  then,  Wat,  the  eldest  lad,  is  another  drain — 
a  dissipated  young  blackguard  he  has  become,  and 
a  bitter  heartbreak  to  his  parents,  or  I'm  mistaken ; 


he  has  had  to  be  seen  to  again  and  again.  Then, 
with  this  all  going  on — and  the  next  one,  Davie, 
not  earning  his  keep  yet,  and  they  say  he's  not 
likely  to  do  so  neither,  but  that's  by  the  way — 
what  must  his  father  needs  do  with  all  this  on 
his  hands,  but  instead  of  retrenching,  keeping 
quiet,  and  drawing  in  his  horns  a  bit,  what  must 
he  do  but  go  and  buy  Glendovey !  At  the  very 
time  he  bought  Glendovey  he  was  not  sound — and 
he  knew  it ! " 

Lindsay  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"Ay,  but  it's  true,"  said  Dundas.  "I'm  not 
speaking  off  the  book,  I  can  assure  you.  Glen- 
dovey was  a  blind,  a  blind  not  only  to  the  world, 
but  to  Middlemass  himself.  He  was  the  most 
plausible  fellow  in  existence,  plausible  even  to  his 
own  inmost  soul,  and  especially  plausible  to  the 
conscience  part  of  it,  I'll  warrant  him.  Glendovey 
hid  from  him  in  a  way  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
road.  He  had  plenty  of  irons  in  the  fire,  no  doubt, 
and  the  chances  were  that  some  of  them  turned  up 
trumps  :  but  then  you  see  they  did  not,  and  I  sup- 
pose all  that  can  be  said  is,  he  lost  his  head ;  and 
now  there's  an  end  of  him." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  1" 

"  I  know — yes — well  enough." 

"  I  wanted  to  have  his  address  from  no  curiosity, 
nor  from  any  wish  to  intrude  on  him,  I  assure  you," 
said  Lindsay,  hastily ;  "  probably  he  would  prefer 
to  be  alone " 

— "  I  think — yes — he  would." 

"But  there  is  Nora." 

He  would  gladly  have  said  nothing  about  Nora, 
nothing,  at  least,  which  should  reveal  to  his  com- 
panion's ear  the  wretchedness  of  her  lot ;  but 
driven  to  this  extremity,  there  was  a  faltering  in 
his  accents,  and  a  wistfulness  in  his  eye,  which 
plainly  enough  betrayed  to  the  quick  apprehension 
of  Dundas  that  it  was  not  merely  as  an  affectionate 
child  that  Mrs.  Wade  would  now  fly  to  her  parent's 
side ;  and  he  suspected  the  whole  of  the  truth — 
part  of  it  he  had  known  before. 

"  Well,  you  cannot  take  her  in,  and  neither  can 
I,"  he  said  briefly.  "  And  there  would  be  little 
sense  in  sending  the  poor  thing  off  after  the  rest  of 
them.  If  she  did  hunt  them  up,  that's  not  saying 
that  her  reception  by  any  of  the  party  would  be  of 
the  warmest.  Nora  was  no  favourite,  even  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  now — there's  that  aunt,  at  whose 
house  she  used  to  meet  her  swain,  eh  ?  But  let  me 
drop  you  one  word  of  caution,  Mr.  Lindsay.  If 
Mrs.  Wade  is  to  meet  with  decent  civility  or 
even  toleration  from  any  connections  of  her  family 
just  at  present,  she  must  keep  it  dark  that  things 
are  not  as  smooth  as  could  be  wished  between  her 
and  her  husband.  I  know  what  I  know  " — pursing 
up  his  lips  emphatically ;  "we  lawyers  have  many 
ways  of  finding  out  secrets,  or  rather,  the  secrets 
mostly  come  to  us  of  themselves ;  but,  however,  I 
suspect  you  are  in  it  this  time,  eh  ?  Of  course, 
directly  I  heard  you  had  brought  her  north,  I  knew 
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how  it  had  been.  Well,  then,"  in  reply  to  Lindsay's 
somewhat  shamefaced  assent,  "  well,  then,  you  give 
Nora  this  hint,  if  you  are  disposed  to  continue 
befriending  any  of  Middlemass's  family.  See  her, 
if  you  can  spare  the  time,  to  the  house  of  her  aunt, 
and  see  the  aunt  also,  if  you  can.  A  word  behind 
backs  might  be  the  best,  so  that  you  coidd  put 
down  anything  amiss,  anything  that  could  be 
observed  in  her  appearance,  any  queerness,  to  the 
shock  of  her  father's  bankruptcy.  Say — as  you  very 
well  can — how  she  had  come  down  to  Glendovey 
expecting  a  merry  time,  and  to  find  all  nice  and 
pleasant  there ;  and  how  she  had  not  the  slightest 
inkling  of  how  things  were  till  you  were  at  the 
door,  and  then  what  a  home-coming  !  As  much  as 
you  like  you  might  make  of  that — as  much  as  you 
please  of  the  home  she  came  to,  but  not  a  whist  of 
the  home  she  left,  unless  you  wish  to  cut  the  poor 
lassie  adrift  altogether." 

Lindsay,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  wish  that ; 
and  he  accordingly  hastened  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  kindly  shrewdness  of  the  little  lawyer. 

"  For  it's  no  business  of  yours,  and  it's  none  of 
mine,  how  Mrs.  Wade  gets  on  with  her  husband," 
proceeded  Dundas,  as  his  visitor  rose  to  take  leave ; 
"  the  point  now  is  how  she  is  to  get  on  without 
him  !     This  plan  will  give  her  a  start,  anyway." 

"You  have  not  given  me  her  father's  address?" 
said  Lindsay,  suddenly  recollecting  this. 

"  And  I  think  I  had  better  not." 

"Is  it " — the  words  almost  choked  in  his  throat 
— "is  it  very — bad?" 

"  Very  bad." 

The  speaker  had  rattled  on  from  point  to  point, 
until  now,  thoroughly  relishing  the  interview,  and 
the  chance  of  an  auditor  to  whom  could  be  con- 
fided the  story  in  its  naked  truth ;  but  he  stopped 
short  now  at  the  last  question,  and  the  simple 
"very  bad"  of  his  response  fell  like  cold  drops  of 
lead  on  Lindsay's  ears.  They  never  could  be  ex- 
plained away. 

A  very  few  more  questions  and  answers  sufficed 
him,  and  then,  with  a  spirit  inexpressibly  mournful, 
Middlemass's  old  friend  turned  away  from  the 
lawyer's  door.  In  spite  of  the  inward  forebodings 
which  had  from  time  to  time  forced  themselves 
upon  his  view,  he  had  persistently  striven  to  make 
the  best  of  everything  while  in  Nora's  presence ;  to 
assure  her  that  her  father,  suffering  under  a  sud- 
den stress  of  ill-fortune,  might  have  been  driven  to 
wind  up  his  affairs,  without  being  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  so  doing ;  and  although  he  could  not  but 
allow  that  such  a  course  was  to  be  lamented,  he  had 
been  urgent  in  his  assurances  that  it  need  in  no 
wise  be  looked  upon  as  discreditable. 

"  Of  course  it  is  an  honourable  failure,  if  you 
mean  that,"  Nora  had  responded,  with  something 
of  the  old  sparkle  in  her  dark  eyes.  "  Of  course  my 
father  would  never  do  anything  that  all  the  world 
might  not  pry  into,  if  it  chose.  It  is  bad  enough, 
the  talk  and  the  fuss — and  I  suppose  he  will  be  as 


poor  as  anybody,  and  have  to  begin  life  all  over 
again, — but  you  need  not  assure  me.  that  he  has 
done  nothing  to  disgrace  his  name.  No,  sir," 
straightening  herself  up  before  him,  "no,  sir,  I 
know  tliat  without  being  told."  For  the  poor  girl 
was  proud  and  pettish  too,  and  the  very  impressive- 
ness  of  Lindsay,  who  had  been  less  internally  con- 
fident, and  for  that  very  reason  more  outwardly 
emphatic,  had  been  irritating  in  her  present  mood. 
There  had  been  no  need  for  him  so  often  to  argue 
the  point,  she  had  thought  impatiently, — no  occa- 
sion for  such  persuasiveness  and  circumlocution. 
Of  course  it  was  as  he  said — of  course, — she  had 
needed  no  other  argument.  It  had  seemed  that 
by  introducing  further  testimony  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  had  been  cast  upon  the  certainty,  and  such 
a  doubt  had  been  so  hideous  that  there  had  been 
no  alternative  but  to  shut  it  out  resolutely;  for 
with  Nora's  father  was  now  associated  in  her  mind 
all  idea  of  truth  and  honesty,  his  virtues  in  this 
respect  having  been,  perchance,  exaggerated  during 
absence  from  him  and  presence  in  the  hollow  circles 
of  fashion, — and  she  clung  to  that  idea  now.  He 
had  never  been  much  to  her  otherwise ;  he  had 
never  understood  or  cared  to  understand,  as  Jem 
had  done,  her  deeper  nature ;  but  she  had  in  some 
strange  way  reverenced  his — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  strictly  true  to  say  reverenced  that  aspect 
of  his  which  assimilated  with  her  own ;  she  had 
had  blind,  unlimited,  unshaken  faith  in  his  honour. 

Oh,  what  would  she  think  now  ? 

Even  Lindsay  had  been  staggered — Lindsay, 
who  too  well  knew  that  where  Christian  principle 
is  wanting,  the  staunchest  may  fail  in  their  integrity 
under  the  power  of  the  tempter, — and  how  terrible 
must  be  the  blow  to  one  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  scorned  the  very  suggestion  of 
it.  He  scarcely  knew  whether  or  not  to  acquaint 
his  charge  with  the  tenor  of  the  communication 
received. 

Nora,  however,  saved  him  the  trouble.  "You 
saw  Mr.  Dundas,"  she  said.     "Well?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  was  very  kind,  and  we 
had  a  long  talk " 

— "  What  did  he  say  ?     Tell  me  quickly." 

"A  great  many  things " 

— "Never  mind  them.  You  know  what  I 
mean" — (and  indeed  he  did  know,  for  she  had 
already  expressed  it) — "you  know  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  care  for  Tell  me  at  once,  if  you 
please,  that  my  father's  good  name  is  clear  in  every- 
body's sight,  and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle." 

"A  trifle,  is  it?"  said  poor  Lindsay,  seeking  to 
put  off  the  evil  moment.  "  I  fear,  Nora,  it  is  no 
trifle " 

— "  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  It  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  of  course,  but  nothing — nothing — 
nothing" — passionately — "  to  what  it  might — have 
been.  Why  don't  you  speak  1  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  like  that  ?"  Her  hands  were  wrung  together, 
and  the  last  words  were  almost  a  cry,  as  she  met 
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the  grave,  sorrowful  look  which  told  without  words 
the  truth,  and  that  the  tmth  was  the  worst  she 
had  to  fear. 

"  You  always  misjudged  him ;  you  always  mis- 
understood and  undervalued  him ;  and  now  you 
have  taken  up  some  false  reports — there  are  plenty 
going,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  choose  to  listen," 
broke  forth  Nora,  bitterly.  "  For  shame,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  to  go  with  the  rabble,  and  forsake  your 
own  friend  !  Because  he  was  not  one  of  your  very 
terribly  religious  people,  you  think  he  would  do 
anything  bad ;  and  now  you  have  turned  against 
him,  and  you  are  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of 
him  !     Some  one  has  put  you  up  to  it " 

— "My  poor  Nora  !" 

She  turned  and  fled  from  the  apartment,  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

It  was  not  until  several  hours  had  elapsed  that  the 
two  met  again ;  for  Lindsay,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  first  anguish  to  have  its  way  un- 
checked, would  not  seek  a  renewal  of  the  conver- 
sation, but  waited  patiently  until  a  sense  of  her 
own  injustice  should  awaken  within  the  bosom  of 
the  forlorn  girl,  when  she  would  of  her  own  aceord 
come  to  him,  and  they  two,  so  strangely  brought 
together  at  such  a  time,  might  at  least  have  each 
other's  sympathy  and  support. 

Lindsay,  indeed,  needed  as  much  as  he  gave. 
Nora  had  youth  and  hope  on  her  side ;  her  own 
sorrows  had  not  yet  entirely  broken  her  spirit ; 
and  in  the  fresh  turn  of  thought  incident  to  this 
new  calamity,  she  had  been  aroused  and  revived 
into  something  of  the  Nora  of  bygone  years,  by 
turns  vehement,  impetuous,  and  subdued.  It  was 
not  improbable  that  some  strange  good  might  even 
come  out  of  all  the  accumulation  of  evil  for  Nora ; 
there  was  certainly  a  rekindling  of  dormant  emo- 
tions and  affections,  while  selfish  repinings  had 
dropped  for  the  moment  out  of  sight ;  she  and 
hers  might  draw  together  into  union  at  last,  if  one 
could  learn  to  forgive  and  the  rest  to  forbear ; 
and  if,  added  to  this,  came  submission,  repentance, 
and  a  fleeing  to  the  sinners'  Refuge,  who  could  say 
that  such  an  end  had  been  too  dearly  bought  ? 

But  Lindsay,  poor  Lindsay,  how  shall  we  express 
his  feelings  ?  He  never  spoke  of  them,  never  told 
any  one  the  history  of  that  autumn  afternoon  when 
the  hours  passed  heavily  over  his  solitude,  and  no 
one  came  to  him,  and  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do,  and  only  one  thing  of  which  he  could  think. 
He  never  said,  even  to  himself,  that  he  was  being 
hardly  used.  He  never  asked  himself  what  he 
was  doing  there.  He  took  another's  burden  and 
laid  it  on  his  own  shoulders,  content  thus  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  Lord,  and  to  walk  in  what- 
soever way  they  should  lead  him. 

At  length  Nora  came  back  He  would  not  wait 
for  her  to  speak,  one  glance  at  the  tear-stained 
swollen  face,  the  trembling  lips  which  told  their 
own  tale,  was  enough, — he  took  her  hand  in  both 
of  his,  and  they  understood  each  other. 


"  But  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  as  you  have 
heard,"  said  Nora,  in  a  whisper.  "  People  cannot 
know,  you  see.  Papa  is  gone  away,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  explain  the  exact  state  of  the  case  at 
present.  Papa  is  hasty — he  always  was ;  he  has 
no  idea  what  will  be  the  impression  left  on  the 
world  by  his  leaving  Glendovey.  He  should  have 
been  here — here  " — looking  round — "  to  face  them 
all.     If  I  could  only  tell  him  so " 

"  Mr.  Dundas  is  directing  him  what  to  do,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Dundas  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  we 
may  be  sure " 

"  Why  did  he  let  him  go  into  hiding  1  Surely," 
said  Nora,  biting  her  lip  to  restrain  the  tears  which 
were  forcing  themselves  out  of  her  eyes  afresh  at 
this  thought — "  surely  that  was  a  mistake.  People 
will  think  he  has  run  away " 

It  was  explained  to  her  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  fears  on  this  account.  Dundas  had  allowed 
to  Lindsay  that  the  affair  was  "very  bad;"  but 
this  had  not  meant  with  him  that  any  transactions 
had  taken  place  which  could  expose  Middlemass 
to  the  grasp  of  the  law.  All  that  the  wealthy 
merchant  possessed  had  been  forfeited.  "And, 
between  ourselves,  I  much  doubt  his  getting  a  clear 
discharge,"  the  lawyer  had  confided, — but  he  had 
also  added  that  the  flight  of  his  client  must  be 
attributed  to  sheer  cowardly  inability  to  meet  and 
face  the  world's  opinion,  and  that  it  would,  more- 
over, avail  him  nothing,  since  he  would  be  forced 
to  return  and  put  his  affairs  into  shape  for  his 
creditors  immediately. 

"After  that's  done,  Heaven  knows  what  is  to 
become  of  them  all !"  had  been  the  ultimatum. 
"As  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  that  part  of  the 
business  he  will  get  his  five  hundred  a  year  or 
so — think  of  Middlemass  existing  on  five  hun- 
dred a  year ! — but  afterwards  the  worst  rub  of 
all  will  be  to  come.  If  he  does  not  get  his  free 
discharge,  it  will  be  as  ugly  a  look-out  for  the 
poor  fellow  as  any  one  need  have."  With  the 
half  cynical  toleration  of  human  nature  usual  to  the 
legal  mind,  Middlemass  was  still  a  "poor  fellow" 
to  his  friend  Dundas. 

But  Lindsay  trembled  anew  at  the  effect  of  this 
communication  upon  Nora.  She  did  not,  indeed, 
break  out  again  into  terms  of  indignant  reproach 
and  scorn  when  made  aware  of  all  that  had  passed, 
but  she  looked  sick  and  white,  and  there  was  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  which  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  take. 

"  And  now  about  yourself,"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"About  myself?  Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  think- 
ing about  myself?" 

"lam  afraid,  Nora,  we  cannot  well  stay  here." 

"  Cannot  we  V 

"  Think  a  minute,  my  dear,"  for  in  her  accents 
the  mind  had  been  absent.  "I  have  a  plan  to 
propose,"  continued  Lindsay,  and  detailed  that 
suggested  by  Dundas. 

"  It  will  do  very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Wade,  list- 
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lessly,  "  very  well,  thank  you.  Of  course  I  know 
I  must  be  somewhere,  and  there  is  nowhere  else. 
But,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  lifting  her  head  with  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "  listen,  Mr.  Lindsay,  if  you  please ; 
before  I  meet  my  aimt  or  any  one  else,  before  I  do 
anything  or  go  anywhere,  I  must  know  one  thing ; 
I  must " — slowly — "  see  my  father,  and  hear  from 
his  own  lips  if  he  is  a  cheat  and  a  swindler,  or  not." 
Lindsay  started ;  this  was  the  very  last  thing 
he  wished  her  to  do. 


JHtsston  papers. 

No.  III. 

f"  HAVE  spoken  of  our  shortcomings  as  sup- 
porters of  Missions,  and  of  our  need  of  organ- 
isation to  spread  Mission  interest  in  every  parish. 
I  come  now  to  speak,  lastly,  of  a  third  thing'which  we 
want  in  regard  to  Missions,  and  it  is  one  in  which, 
perhaps,  ministers  rather  than  we  laymen  have  in 
the  first  place  the  initiative — a  truer  idea  of  our 
duty  in  regard  to  Collections.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
ject in  regard  to  which  we  are  so  altogether  wrong. 
The  early  Christians  regarded  it  as  one  of  their 
first  and  most  obvious  duties  to  give  their  money 
away.  To  this  end  they  were  content  to  live 
sparingly,  to  have  things  less  nice  than  their  neigh- 
bours, to  deny  the  gratification  of  innocent,  natural 
taste,  that  they  might  have  the  more  to  pour  into 
God's  treasury,  and  that  the  apostles  might  have 
the  means  to  go  into  the  regions  beyond  and 
gladden  others  with  the  news  which  had  made 
themselves  so  glad.  And  I  would  not  say — thank 
God,  I  believe  it  would  be  untrue  to  say — that 
there  are  not  still  among  ourselves  those  who,  up 
to  their  power,  "  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,"  are 
willing ;  a  few  who  give  so  that  even  out  of  their 
great  riches  they  feel  the  pinch  of  what  they  have 
given ;  and  yet  more  who,  out  of  deep  poverty,  give 
what  in  God's  sight  is  a  larger  offering  still.  But 
if  there  are  such  among  us,  is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  many  who  look  upon  the  tithes  (or  tenths 
of  our  income),  which  is  the  smallest  proportion  of 
income  given  for  religion's  sake  that  God  seems 
ever  to  have  sanctioned,  as  an  incubus  to  be  got 
rid  of,  as  an  obnoxious  impost  to  be  evaded,  railed 
at,  and  despised  1  Is  there  any  joke  so  constant 
or  so  unworthy  as  that  which  bears  upon  the 
"  Church  Collection "  and  the  coins  which  suffice 
to  meet  it  1  And  ministers  desirous  of  their 
people's  good-will,  and  shrinking  from  the  constant 
jeer  that  "ministers  are  always  wanting  money, 
money,  money,"  come  to  dislike  or  to  dread  Collec- 
tion days  as  much  as  the  least  open-handed  of  the 
laity.  Thus  it  too  often  comes  to  pass  that  ministers 
and  people,  differing  on  other  points,  are  agreed 
with  hearty  unanimity  that  the  fewer  Collections 
there  are,  the  better.  If  there  could  be  no  Collec- 
tions at  all,  that  would  be,  apparently,  the  ideal 
state  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  since  it  seems 


we  can  hardly  call  ourselves  disciples  of  Him  who 
gave  Himself,  and  yet  give  nothing,  we  must 
minimise  our  givings  to  the  greatest  extent,  throw 
two  or  three  Collections  together,  and  never  collect 
for  anything  more  than  once  a  year  ! 

We  spoke  in  the  first  paper  of  the  possibility  of 
a  weekly  setting  apart  of  money  in  families ;  and 
of  stated  Collections  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Speaking  now  of  the  Foreign  Mission,  I  know  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  monthly  or  at 
least  a  quarterly  Collection  for  it  made  with  books 
by  willing  Collectors.  Ministers  and  people  are 
willing — each  far  more  willing  than  is  believed  by 
the  other — and  what  is  done  in  other  Churches 
could  well  be  done  in  ours. 

There  is  a  paraphrase  we  all  learned  when  we 
were  little — most  of  us  remember  it  still — 

' '  Whate'er  we  fondly  call  our  own 
Belongs  to  heaven's  great  Lord." 

But  do  we  really  believe  it  1  Do  we  remember  it, 
and  act  on  it,  when  collection-day  comes?  And 
does  our  conviction  of  it  make  us  feel  that  every 
day  should  be  a  collection-day — a  day  on  which 
we  joyfully  give  back  to  God  some,  at  least,  of 
that  which  "  we  fondly  call  our  own  "  ? 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in 
preaching,  said  to  his  people :  "  You  sing  with 
apparent  fervour, 

'  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small ; ' 

and  all  the  while  you  are  fumbling  in  your  purses 
to  make  sure  that  you  give  a  threepenny  and  not 
a  fourpenny  piece  ! " 

Ah !  says  some  one,  I  hate  all.  this  talk  about 
money.  Religion  is  not  money-giving,  it  is  the  state 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart.  Indeed  it  is.  It  is 
that  the  mind  be  in  us  which  "  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  who,  "though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes 
became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might 
be  rich." 

If  we  had  this  mind,  every  day  would  be  a  col- 
lection-day, and  our  money  would  be  spread  over 
every  land.  It  is  true  "religion  is  not  money," 
but  money  is  the  only  means  many  of  us  have  of 
spreading  the  gospel.  If  we  are  disciples  on  whom 
the  command  was  laid  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  make  disciples,  what  other  means  of  obedience 
have  we  in  our  power  1  All  this  talk  about  religion 
not  being  money  just  comes  of  money  being  many 
people's  religion.  Money  they  will  make  or  get ; 
money  they  will  spend ;  money  they  will  keep. 
Christian  faith  ?  Well !  they  will  accept  it  just 
up  to  the  point  of  its  disturbing  their  money,  and 
no  farther. 

What  we  need  is  such  an  organisation  as  shall 
bring  to  every  heart  the  solemn  truth — our  money 
means  missionaries,  Bibles,  schools,  converted  souls, 
a  glorified  Saviour,  a  world  ready  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

Hopeful. 


ntcd  by  James  Cadenhhad,  Esq. 

DUNNOTTAR  CHURCH.     (See  page  175.) 
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"©out'  f&opptn'!" 

The  Experience  of  a  London  City 
Missionary. 

September  1881. 

WE  axe  all  "hopping"  just  now  down  in  the 
"  sweet  county  of  Kent."  Hill  and  vale  pre- 
sent an  even  more  than  usually  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant appearance  this  glorious  month  of  Septem- 
ber, for  wherever  a  sunny  slope  or  sheltered  corner 
is  to  be  found,  there  the  graceful  fragrant  festoons 
of  the  hops  twist  and  intertwine.  The  summons 
for  hop-pickers  to  come  from  neighbouring  counties, 
from  London,  from  anywhere,  has  been  issued  per- 
emptorily, and  responded  to  heartily,  for  the  wages 
are  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  labour  ob- 
tained, and  what  that  is,  only  those  who  live  in 
hop  counties  can  estimate.  Hops  are  ruined  if  not 
gathered  in  speedily,  and  as  the  cost  of  raising 
them  is  very  great,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
growers  are  not  disposed  to  lose  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  produce.  Accordingly,  any  number  of 
pickers  are  welcomed  and  well  paid, — women  and 
children  earning  their  share  equally  with  the  men  • 
and  so,  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  their  presence  is 
made  known,  down  we  all  swarm  from  out  of  the 
Metropolis,  men,  women,  and  babies, — I  among 
the  number,  though  my  object  is  not  the  hops,  but 
the  "  hoppers."  Down  we  come  from  the  narrow 
streets  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  East  London, 
and  how  fresh  and  pure  to  our  senses  is  the  coun- 
try air,  how  blue  the  sky,  and  how  still  the  land- 
scape, as  we  tread  the  dewy  uplands  and  begin  to 
root  up  the  long  poles  whereon  the  fairy  pendants 
hang  !  In  fine  weather  there  is  no  pleasanter 
work  than  hop-picking.  The  bins  (canvas  sacking 
stretched  in  rough  wooden  frames)  are  placed  in 
rows ;  the  poles  are  upturned  and  thrown  over 
them ;  the  stalk  of  the  hop  cut  off  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground ;  and  to  pick  and  drop  in,  one 
need  not  bend  the  back  nor  knees,  nor  even  stoop 
the  neck.  Those  who  prefer  sitting  to  their  task 
can  do  so,  whilst  the  children  who  are  too  old  to 
romp  with  the  babies  in  the  neighbouring  field, 
and  who  are  shrewd  enough  to  like  turning  a  penny 
in  so  easy  a  manner,  sit  on  the  edges  of  the  bin, 
and  are  often  as  useful  and  industrious  as  their 
parents.  It  is  a  pretty  and  picturesque  scene ; 
the  long  lines  of  busy  people  set  off  by  the  back- 
ground of  rich  green,  with  here  and  there  a  red 
petticoat  or  shawl,  making  a  dot  of  colour,  with 
the  faint  wTeaths  of  blue  smoke  curling  up  from 
hidden  nooks  as  dinner  time  approaches,  with  the 
huge  waggons  drawn  by  their  magnificent  Kentish 
dray-horses  coming  and  going  •  rooks  cawing  in  the 
woods  around,  blue  sky  and  sunshine  over  all — it 
is  a  sight  to  charm  a  painter's  eye ;  while  the 
cluster  of  rude  huts  in  the  hollow  below  is  only 
the  appropriate  "  distance  "  to  such  a  "  foreground." 
Yes,  it  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough,  but  alas !  there 


is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture ;  there  is  another 
way  of  looking  at  the  hopping  season,  as  the 
parish  clergyman  knows,  as  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners know  (only  some  of  them  decline  to  look  at 
it !)  but  it  is  one  which  is  sadly  recognised  by  all 
who  care  for  the  souls  of  their  fellowmen.  For 
that  which  at  other  times  is  a  quiet  country  spot 
is  now  flooded  by  a  disorderly  rabble  ;  rough  voices 
and  bold  .faces,  ill -looking  men  and  unwomenly 
women,  are  to  be  met  in  the  little  lanes,  and  fre- 
quent the  little  villages ;  vice  is  branded  on  their 
countenances,  impudence  leers  out  of  their  eyes, 
and  oaths  trip  off  their  tongues.  Those  who  come 
in  contact  with  them  involuntarily  step  aside, 
aware  by  instinct  of  being  among  the  lowest  of 
the  low ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I,  a 
London  City  Missionary,  accompany  my  lawless 
flock  on  their  autumnal  outing.  All  such  out- 
casts are  the  Missionary's  flock  He  is  accustomed 
to  them  and  their  ways.  He  need  not  know  a 
single  face,  but  they  are^nevertheless  relegated  in 
his  heart  to  him — and  my  friend,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  to  which  I  yearly  go,  himself  summons 
me  hither,  and  intrusts  the  vagrants  to  my  care. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  would  corrupt  and  con- 
taminate ;  and  furthermore,  an  opportunity  J  would 
be  lost  for  making  an  impression  on  themselves. 
Experience  alone  teaches  the  Missionary  how  to 
deal  with  folks  of  this  kind.  To  settled  teaching 
and  preaching  they  have  a  fixed  aversion,  and  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  it;  but  short  pointed  home- 
thrusts,  interlarded  with  anecdotes,  are  usually 
listened  to.  Occasionally,  it  happens  that  a  so- 
called  wag  of  the  party,  or  a  resolute  opponent, 
will  lay  him  or  herself  out  to  put  ridiculous  and, 
as  they  consider,  perplexing  questions;  but  to 
these  is  only  needed  a  good-humoured  set  down — 
something,  if  possible,  to  turn  the  laugh  against 
the  scoffer — and  immediately  the  laugh  is  raised, 
and  the  applause  is  by  no  means  niggardly. 

To  be  able  either  to  make  or  to  take  a  joke  is  a 
great  help  forward  to  the  Missionary ;  not  to  be 
above  bandying  a  repartee,  nor  carrying  on  an  argu- 
ment, is  sure  to  gain  him  ground ;  and,  provided  he 
can  hold  his  own  in  this  discussion,  it  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Any  personal  attention,  moreover,  is 
highly  estimated.  There  has  appeared  among  us 
this  year  an  Irishman,  a  bad  character,  but  one 
whose  appearance  is  certainly  distinguished — after 
a  fashion.  He  is  got  up  in  tights,  a  long  frieze 
overcoat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  high  hat,  and,  per- 
suaded of  the  brilliancy  of  this  costume,  he  parades 
it  nightly  at  public-houses,  earning  as  much  by  his 
dancing  and  singing  as  by  "  hopping."  The  other 
day  I  presented  him  with  the  August  number  of 
the  British  Workman,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  picture  of  yourself,"  (the  frontispiece).  My 
Irishman  eagerly  held  out  his  hand,  "Much  ob- 
liged, indeed,  your  honour,  I've  seen  it  in  windows, 
and  wanted  it  for  my  own."  "You  are  a  great 
singer,  I  hear,"  continued  I ;  "  will  you  come  and 
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help  at  our  service  to-morrow  V  This,  however, 
he  declined  ;  his  singing  was  not  our  singing ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  at  the  service  there  was  my  friend,  and 
his  fine  baritone  voice  was  lustily  raised  in  every 
hymn,  while  he  remained  quite  quiet  during  the  rest 
of  the  time.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  after- 
wards, and,  among  other  curiosities  which  fell  from 
his  lips,  he — not  denying  in  any  wise  the  bad  life 
he  led — yet  assured  me  that,  drunk  or  sober,  he 
always  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  before  he  went  to 
bed  !     Poor  fellow  !  I  have  not  yet  done  with  him. 

Our  services  are  usually  held  in  or  among  the 
huts  before  named,  and  sad  hovels  they  are.  So 
much  so,  that  an  old  crone  remarked  the  other  day, 
"  I  calls  it  real  nice  of  you  now  to  come  and  have 
meetin's  for  us  in  places  like  this,"  looking  round 
with  disgust.  At  the  first  commencement  of  my 
annual  visits,  rough  and  ill-natured  remarks  were  rife, 
but  I  may  say  that  these  have  now  almost  entirely 
subsided,  and  that  I  am  even  asked — not  perhaps 
in  the  most  polite  terms — but  still  asked  to  come 
to  them.  Thus  an  inhabitant  of  Wapping,  one  of 
the  worst  women  of  the  gang,  who,  with  her  sisters, 
was  the  terror  of  all  the  goodwives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, greeted  me  this  year  with  "  Aren't  you  com- 
ing soon  to  read  to  us  ?  I  told  you  I  was  coming 
hoppin'  here  ; "  and  she  has  behaved  so  much  better 
in  every  way  of  late  that  she  has  been  no  trouble 
to  any  one — as  much  could  not  have  been  said 
before. 

Occasionally  the  Parish  clergyman  takes  himself 
the  lead  at  our  meetings ;  on  the  last  occasion  of 
his  doing  so,  two  large  wooden  tubs  were  placed 
upside  down  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  for  himself 
and  his  lady,  as  an  evidence  of  respect,  while,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  latter,  a  worn  and  ancient  velvet 
mantle  was  taken  off  the  back  of  its  owner,  and 
with  her  own  hands  spread  over  the  improvised 
seat.  This  was  pleasant  to  see,  as  it  was  also  to 
note  numerous  other  little  indications  of  the  "  hop- 
pers' "  feeling  honoured  by  an  interest  being  taken 
in  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  light  going  the  other 
evening,  farthing  dips  were  unhesitatingly  produced, 
and  one  was  held  for  me  by  a  woman  between  her 
fingers  till  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

Singing  is  a  great  point.  Many  a  fine  voice  (and 
many  an  equally  harsh  one)  finds  delicious  vent  in 
such  hymns  as  have  a  stirring  chorus,  and  it  is  not  only 
at  the  meetings  these  are  heard  when  once  learned. 
To  be  read  to  during  the  boiling  of  the  pot  for 
dinner,  or  the  smoking  of  the  evening  pipe,  is  also, 
as  a  rule,  appreciated,  and  such  little  tales  as 
"Spilt  Milk"  or  "The  OUed  Feather"  find  special 
favour.  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  not  always 
acceptable,  but  they  are  becoming  gradually  more 
so,  and,  altogether,  far  from  being  disappointed  or 
disheartened  by  my  yearly  sojourn  among  the  Kent- 
ish "  hoppers,"  I  have  good  reason  to  "  thank  Ood 
and  take  courage." 

To  Correspondent. — Address  of  E.  V.  0.  E.  is  re- 
quested. — Editor. 


&fje  Ecbisetr  $efo  Testament 

THE  GOOD  IT  DOES. 
Concluded. 

WE  continue  our  examples  of  the  difficulties  the 
Revised  Version  removes. 

Eom.  iii.  25,  as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V.  (Authorised 
Version),  conveys  another  than  the  true  meaning. 
"Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion, through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say, 
at  this  time  His  righteousness :  that  He  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus."  The  R.  V.  (Revised  Version)  reads  "  Whom 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by 
His  blood,  to  show  His  righteousness,  because  of 
the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime  in  the 
forbearance  of  God;  for  the  showing,  I  say,  of 
His  righteousness  at  this  present  season  :  that  He 
might  Himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  hath  faith  in  Jesus."  This  makes  it  possible  to 
explain  the  passage.  The  meaning  is  that  God  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His 
blood,  so  as  to  give  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
righteousness,  a  manifestation  which  was  needed 
because  of  the  long  pretermission  of  sins  {i.e.  pass- 
ing over  sin  without  visible  punishment)  in  the  for- 
bearance of  past  ages.  Christ  came  with  a  view  to 
manifest  God's  righteousness  at  this  particular  time, 
God's  own  chosen  time ;  a  needed  manifestation, 
inasmuch  as  God's  long  forbearance  in  past  times 
might  have  seemed  to  imply  that  He  was  indifferent 
to  sin.  And  thereafter  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say 
that  God  so  manifested  His  righteousness  that  He 
is  seen  to  be  at  once  righteous,  and  the  rightener 
of  him  that  believes  in  Jesus. 

There  is  another  passage  of  which  I  may  here 
speak  as  a  difficulty  removed.  It  is  John  vii.  53 — 
viii.  1 1,  which  the  Revisers  put  in  brackets.  There 
is  doubtless  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  account 
of  the  Saviour's  tenderness  as  shown  in  His  dis- 
missal of  the  shame -struck  penitent.  But  that 
tenderness  is  shown  elsewhere  in  the  dealing  of 
the  Sinless  One  with  those  outcasts  whom  man 
had  ruined  and  then  trodden  upon.  The  special 
features  of  this  narrative  are  in  verses  7,  8,  9,  where 
our  Lord  is  represented  as  calling  upon  the  man 
that  was  without  sin  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and 
the  men  are  depicted  as  going  out  conscience-smitten 
till  not  one  was  left  in  the  temple.  "  He  that  is 
without  sin  "  obviously  means  "  He  that  is  guiltless 
of  that  sin  for  which  the  woman  is  to  be  stoned :" 
and  the  meaning  is  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
did  not  number  among  them  one  man  who  had 
lived  a  chaste  fife.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was 
ever  true  of  any  such  body  of  men ;  and  certainly, 
in  all  the  terrible  denunciations  which  Jesus  Christ 
pronounced  against  the  leaders  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  Israel,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  our  con- 
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dueling  that  He  charged  them  all  with  having  com- 
mitted fornication.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the 
passage  is  not  a  genuine  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  being  found  in  any  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts. In  truth  the  Revisers  ought  to  have 
banished  it  altogether,  or  to  have  put  it  in  a  foot- 
note. There  are,  however,  many  who  are  glad  to 
have  a  difficulty  removed  by  the  enclosing  of  it  in 
those  conspicuous  brackets. 

One  more  example  must  suffice.  In  Mark  vii. 
IS  our  A.  V.  has,  "And  He  saith  unto  them,  .  .  . 
Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatsoever  thing  from 
without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile 
him ;  because  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but 
into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught, 
purging  all  meats?  And  he  said,  That  which 
cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man,"  etc. 
But  in  the  R.  V.  the  phrase  "purging  all  meats," 
is  no  longer  (unintelligibly)  connected  with  the 
food,  but  is  connected  with  the  Divine  Speaker 
Himself.  It  is  the  Evangelist's  remark  that  Jesus 
was,  by  His  words,  making  all  meats  "clean."  Thus 
the  Revisers  have  it :  "  And  He  saith  .  .  .  Perceive 
ye  not,  that  whatsoever  from  without  goeth  into  the 
man,  it  cannot  defile  him ;  because  it  .  .  .  goeth 
out  into  the  draught  ?  This  he  said,  making  all 
meats  clean.  And  he  said,  That  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man,"  etc. 

There  is  another  heading  under  which  we  might 
include  a  great  many  passages  if  our  space  per- 
mitted—  The  misconceptions  cleared  away  by  the 
New  Version. 

John  xiii  10  the  A.  V.  reads,  "He  that  is 
washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,"  which 
is  not  intelligible.  The  R.  V.  has,  "He  that  is 
bathed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is 
clean  every  whit ;  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
The  two  different  words  for  "  bathing  "  and  "  wash- 
ing "  intimate  that  even  when  one  was  bathed  he 
could  not  move  about  on  the  dusty  roads  of  Pales- 
tine without  finding  that  dust  came  upon  his 
sandalled  feet ;  thus  teaching  that  even  the  purified 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  contracts  stain  and  pollution 
in  his  daily  progress  through  life,  which  he  needs 
to  have  washed  away  by  the  Saviour. 

In  2  Peter  i.  5  the  new  and  improved  version  of 
a  familiar  passage  is,  "  Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause 
adding  on  your  part  all  diligence,  in  your  faith 
supply  virtue  [no  longer  as  in  A.  V.,  '  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,'  etc.] ;  and  in  your  virtue  knowledge ; 
and  in  your  knowledge  temperance ;  and  in  your 
temperance  patience ;  and  in  your  patience  godli- 
ness ;  and  in  your  godliness  love  of  the  brethren  ; 
and  in  your  love  of  the  brethren  love."  I  think 
the  Revisers  would  have  done  well  (even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  inconsistent  with  other  passages) 
to  have  kept  the  "brotherly  kindness  "  of  the  A.  V., 
instead  of  putting  in  "love  of  the  brethren;"  or, 
if  not,  then  to  have  noted  here,  as  they  do  in  John 
xxi.  15-17,  that  there  are  two  words  for  "love" 
in  the  original.     But  even  as  it  stands  the  passage 


now  teaches  the  Christian  to  have  his  graces  all 
interpenetrating  each  other,  not  built  upon  each 
other  as  dead  stones  might  be. 

In  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7,  a  difficult  passage  was  made 
more  difficult  in  the  A.  V.  "  And  now  ye  know 
what  withholdeth  that  he  might  be  revealed  in 
his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work :  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let, 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  verb  for  withholdeth  is 
in  the  Greek  the  same  as  for  letteth,  and  consequently 
the  phrase  "  withholdeth  that,"  has  been  often  mis- 
understood. The  R.  V.  has  it,  "  And  now  ye  know 
that  which  restraineth  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
revealed  in  his  own  season.  For  the  mystery  of 
lawlessness  doth  already  work ;  only  there  is  one 
that  restraineth  now  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way." 

Gal.  i.  1  now  more  clearly  teaches  Paul's  claim 
of  a  divine  commission,  though  the  force  of  the 
original  is  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  a  mere  trans- 
lation :  "  Paul  an  apostle  (not  from  men,  neither 
through  man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  God 
the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead)." 

1  John  iii.  3  is  now  correctly  rendered  so  as  to 
remove  a  common  misconception.  "  Every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  set  on  Him  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure."  How  often  has  the  plain 
reader  thought  that  it  meant  "Every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  within  him."  But  it  is  the  hope 
set  on  Christ  that  produces  a  Christlike  purity. 

It  is  in  the  Epistles  that  the  chief  merits  of  the 
Revision,  as  a  translation,  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
Gospels  the  chief  (though  not  the  only)  improve- 
ment is  due  to  there  being  now  a  more  correct  text 
of  the  original :  but  we  now  have  in  the  Epistles 
(along  with  a  correct  text)  an  infinitely  more  correct 
rendering  of  the  original  than  was  ever  before  given 
in  English,  or  indeed  than  is  given  in  any  Version 
known  to  us.  In  St.  Paul's  use  of  prepositions  and 
particles  there  is  often  an  amazing  force  and  meaning 
which  the  patient  labours  of  scholars  in  recent  years 
have  made  manifest;  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Revisers  to  represent.  They  have  done  their 
part  with  great  fidelity,  and  the  simplest  Christian 
ought  to  study  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  New  Version. 

It  is  not  easy  to  show  what  we  mean  without 
becoming  technical.  But  there  is  one  great  feature 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  which  the  A.  V.  obscured, 
and  which  the  R.  V.  brings  to  light.  St.  Paul 
looked  upon  the  conversion  of  every  Christian  as  a 
distinct  epoch  in  his  life ;  a  time  when  the  "  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  him  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  In  such  passages  as  that 
which  we  have  quoted,  the  A.  V.  destroyed  the  his- 
torical simplicity  of  St.  Paul's  statement  by  putting 
"  hath  made,"  as  though  it  were  a  description  of  a 
gradual  process  instead  of  the  statement  of  a  mo- 
mentous event.  Sometimes  too,  the  present  tense 
was  introduced  by  the  early  translators,  making  the 
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confusion  still  more  hopeless.  Thus  when  the 
Apostle  is  reasoning  to  show  that  Christians  ought 
to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  he  says,  "  Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  1  God  forbid. 
We  who  died  to  sin,  how  shall  we  any  longer  live 
therein  1  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  His 
death1!  We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  through 
baptism  unto  death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life."  The  A.  V. 
with  its  "are  dead  to  sin,"  and  "are  buried," 
destroys  the  argument  founded  by  the  Apostle  on 
the  one  momentous  change  from  the  old  life  to  the 
new.  In  the  same  way,  the  great  argument  in 
Colossians  iii.  was  obscured  in  the  old  Version,  and 
is  now  made  clear  by  the  more  correct  translation. 
The  Apostle  says,  "  If  then  ye  were  raised  together 
with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  where 
Christ  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your 
mind  on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on  the  things 
that  are  upon  the  earth.  For  ye  died,  and  your 
life  is  hid1  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ  who 
is  our  life  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  ye  also 
with  Him  be  manifested  in  glory."  It  is  the  same 
argument  in  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  the  doctrine 
thus  inculcated  is  full  of  the  most  fruitful  practical 
consequences. 

We  have  another  view  of  the  same  great  truth 
in  a  passage  which  reads  like  a  commentary  on  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  (in  St.  John  iii.)  that  only 
they  who  are  "born  anew"  (R.  V.)  can  "enter 
into,"  or  can  even  "see,"  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  1  Cor.  ii.  8  we  are  told  that  the  mystery  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  a  thing  which 
none  of  the  rulers  of  this  world  knew,  "  for  had 
they  known  it  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory  :  but  as  it  is  written, 

Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not, 
And  which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man, 
"Whatsoever  things  God  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

But  unto  us  God  revealed  them  through  the 
Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God."  ...  (v.  12).  "  But  we  re- 
ceived not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  by  God."  The  A.  V., 
with  its  "hath  prepared"  (v.  9),  "hath  revealed" 
(v.  10),  "have  received"  (v.  12),  obscured  the 
truth  which  the  apostle  teaches,  that  there  was  an 

1  It  is  a  somewhat  ungracious  task  to  point  out  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Revisers  have  not  carried  out  their 
own  principles  thoroughly.  They  might  have  said  "  has 
been  hid : "  i.e.  "ye  died  to  the  things  of  sin,  your  true  life 
has  since  been  in  the  safe-keeping  of  God  with  Christ." 
So  also  in  Rom.  vi.  7  they  might  have  said,  "  he  that 
died  hath  been  justified  from  sin,"  not  "  he  that  hath 
died  is  justified."  See  also  their  "Not  that  I  have 
already  obtained  or  am  already  made  perfect,"  PhiL  iii. 
12,  where  the  tenses  are  inaccurate.  It  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  things  that  prevents  the  expectation 
that  the  R.  V.,  with  all  its  merits,  will  be  accepted  as 
final. 


epoch  in  his  life  when  he  was  empowered  by 
Divine  inspiration  to  know  the  things  that  unen- 
lightened men — princes  of  this  world  though  they 
be — cannot  know.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  speak 
of  himself  alone.  Low  as  the  Corinthians  were 
in  the  spiritual  scale  (chaps.  iiL-vi.),  he  goes  on 
(vi.  11)  to  appeal  to  a  past  epoch  in  their  own 
lives  when  they  were  taken  from  among  the 
thieves,  the  covetous,  the  drunkards,  the  revilers, 
the  extortioners.  "  And  such  "  (he  says)  "  were 
some  of  you ;  but  ye  were  [not  "  are  "]  washed,  but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
The  change  which  is  thus  spoken  of,  it  behoves  us 
all  to  consider ;  for,  amid  the  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian land,  we  are  always  apt  to  think  of  the 
"kingdom  of  God"  as  something  into  which  we 
unconsciously  grow,  or  half  consciously  glide.  The 
Revised  Version  confers  no  small  boon  on  the 
English  reader  by  clearly  showing  him  that  when 
a  man  becomes  a  true  Christian  he  passes  through 
a  crisis ;  that  there  is  a  great  chasm  between  the 
life  of  sin  and  the  life  of  faith ;  and  that  those 
who  have  experienced  it  cannot  deny  it,  though 
they  may  often  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  so  as  to 
live  worthily  of  the  great  truth. 

It  is  not  possible  to  touch,  however  lightly,  on 
one  half  of  the  things  which  are  well  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  Revised  Version.  If,  however,  any 
one  desires  to  see,  in  a  short  while,  how  great  is 
the  advantage  we  derive  from  it,  let  him  compare 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  or  Second  Peter,  or  the  17th 
chapter  of  St.  John,1  or  Romans  v.  vi  vii  in  the 
New  Version,  with  the  form  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  he  will 
find  a  flood  of  light  break  upon  him  as  he  reads,  so 
that  he  can  trace  the  continuous  chain  of  thought. 
In  all  cases  he  ought  to  consult  the  "marginal 
readings  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They  will 
be  found  very  instructive. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  discuss  all  the  passages 
which  I  had  originally  marked  for  notice,  let  me 
here  name  a  few  of  the  important  changes  which 
are  easily  understood  by  any  reader. 

Matt,  xxiii.  24.   "Strain  out  the  gnat." 

Rom.  v.  15-19.  "  If  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  the  many 
died,  much  more  did  the  grace  of  God  .  .  .  abound 
unto  the  many.  .  .  .  For  as  through  the  one  man's 
disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so 
through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be 
made  righteous." 

Matt.  vi.  25.  "Be  not  anxious  for  your  life." 

Matt.  xiii.  21.  "  Straightway  he  stumbleth  "  (when  per- 
secution ariseth). 

Matt.  xvii.  25.  "  And  when  he  came  into  the  house, 
Jesus  spake  first  to  him,"  i.e.  before  he  could  begin 
to  speak. 

Mark  vi.  20.  "Herod  .  .  .  kept  ( John)  safe. " 

Mark  xii.  26.  "  In  the  book  of  Moses,  in  tJie  place  concern- 
ing the  Bush." 

1  It  is  well  to  find  that  the  Revisers  have  disproved 
the  predictions  of  the  distinguished  English  scholars, 
Trench  and  Ellicott — by  successfully  rendering  the  Greek 
tenses  here  and  elsewhere. 
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Luke  iii.  23.  "  And  Jesus  himself,  when  he  hegan  to 
teach,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. " 

John  x.  16.  "And  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shep- 
herd" (though  there  will  be  many  a  fold). 

John  xiii.  25.  "  He  leaning  back,  as  he  was,  on  Jesus' 
breast. " 

Acts  xvii.  23.   "  I  observed  the  objects  of  your  worship." 

Acts  xix.  2.  ' '  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed  ?" 

Acts  xxi.  15.    "Took  up  our  baggage." 

2  Cor.  v.  14.  "We  thus  judge  that  one  died  for  all, 
therefore  all  died." 

2  Cor.  xi.  3.  "  The  simplicity  and  the  purity  that  is 
toward  Christ." 

Gal.  i.  18.  "To  visit  Cephas." 

Phil.  ii.  15.  "Among  whom  ye  are  seen  as  lights  in  the 
world. " 

1  Thess.  iv.  6.  "  Wrong  his  brother  in  the  matter." 

1  Thess.  v.  22.   "Abstain  from  every  form  of  evil." 

1  Tim.  vi.  5.  "Supposing  that  godliness  is  a  way  of 
gain." 

James  i.  26.  "  If  any  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  reli- 
gious." 

I  must  close  those  papers,  regretting  that  they  are 
so  fragmentary.  I  intended  to  give  reasons  for 
approving  of  the  change  in  the  translation  of  the 
sixth  petition,  which  now  reads,  "  Deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one ;"  and  for  desiring  that  the  Kevisers  had 
translated  "Paraclete"  in  John  xiv.  etc.,  by  "Ad- 
vocate," instead  of  by  "  Comforter."  An  advocate, 
a  champion,  a  counseller ;  this  is  the  promised 
Spirit.  I  had  intended,  also,  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  permanent  position  of  the  new  Revision 
in  the  English-speaking  Churches  of  Christendom. 
But  perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  fuller 
treatment  would  only  have  expanded  the  hints 
thrown  out  in  my  first  paper.  I  believe  that,  just 
as  it  stands,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  permanent 
English  Version,  not  because  its  defects  are  so  many, 
but  because  they  are  so  few  and  obvious,  and  so 
easily  amended.  If  consistency  were  secured  ;  if  a 
few  unnecessary  changes  in  the  order  of  words 
were  rectified,  so  that  the  old  rhythm  should  not  be 
disturbed  without  good  reason  ;  and  if  some  of  the 
marginal,  and  almost  all  of  the  American,  readings 
were  taken  into  the  text,  this  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment might  hold  its  place  for  many  a  generation. 
Even  as  things  are,  we  have  a  great  privilege  and 
blessing  in  this  Version  of  the  Word  of  God,  more 
accurate  and  intelligible  than  was  ever  given  in 
any  other  age  or  speech.  A.  H.  Charteris. 

©f  Htfe. 

XI.  After  All  These  Years. 

ONE  looks  round,  sometimes,  on  the  moving 
company  of  the  people  one  knows ;  and  one 
looks  back  over  the  way  one  has  come  through  life : 
and  one  thinks,  How  are  the  years  telling  upon  us 
all? 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  people  one  knows  abide 
much  the  same,  year  after  year.  It  is  long  before 
you  remark  any  material  difference,  in  middle-aged 
folk,  even  on  form  and  feature.  The  change  comes 
so  gradually,  in  the  process  of  growing  old,  that  it 


is  hardly  seen  by  such  as  see  us  every  day.  But 
it  is  not  that  change  which  is  in. my  mind.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  man  and  woman. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  as  I  know  remain  in 
temper,  in  sense,  in  the  entire  idiosyncrasy,  just 
what  they  were  sixteen  years  ago :  twenty -five 
years  ago.  We  are  all  subjected,  day  by  day, 
certainly  week  by  week,  to  certain  influences  which 
are  designed  to  make  us  better  :  but,  as  plain  matter 
of  fact,  I  cannot  say  they  do.  They  may  keep  us 
from  growing  worse  :  but  that  seems  to  be  all. 

But,  while  good  people,  still  in  health  and 
strength,  and  going  through  their  daily  work,  do 
not  appear  to  grow  better,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
bad  people,  in  the  process  of  the  years,  tend  to  grow 
worse.  Rather  let  it  be  said,  The  bad  qualities 
which  are  in  human  beings  tend  to  get  aggravated. 
For  we  do  not  much  tend,  as  experience  grows,  to 
divide  mankind  sharply  into  the  Good  and  Evil : 
we  are  a  mixed  race.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evil 
in  the  best,  and  (let  us  hope)  some  touch  of  good- 
ness in  things  most  evil.  But  it  appears  to  be  a 
rule  of  God's  Universe,  that  while  what  is  normal 
and  right  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  appa- 
rent change,  if  anything  be  wrong,  it  tends  in  the 
process  of  time  to  become  worse,  till  it  ends  by 
being  very  bad  indeed. 

Now  there  is  something  sad  about  all  falling-off : 
all  Deterioration.  It  is  sad  when  a  man's  worldly 
circumstances  fall  off  in  his  failing  years.  One 
would  wish  them  always  to  get  better.  He  was  a 
wise  and  good  man  who  said  that  he  would  have 
some  little  lift,  in  means  or  honour,  come  to  aging 
folk  every  three  years.  In  fact,  the  lift  does  not 
come :  Rather  the  burden  tends  (in  divers  cases) 
to  grow  heavier  when  the  poor  soul  is  growing  less 
able  to  bear  it  One  has  known  (have  not  you  1) 
troubles,  mortifications,  cares,  gather  upon  an  old 
man  who  had  his  better  years  of  fame  and  fortune. 
And  there  is  no  particular  comfort,  when  life  is 
closing  in  gloom,  in  the  remembrance  of  happier 
things,  all  gone.  Of  course,  God's  way  is  right. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  we  should  alter  it  if  we 
could.  And  when  He  puts  it  into  our  heart  to 
mend  the  natural  course  of  events,  is  not  the  way 
in  which  He  has  formed  our  heart  to  point  us,  in 
the  most  real  and  solemn  truth  His  way  1  I  ask 
you,  Which  is  God's  doing,  the  awful  agony  of 
some  excruciating  disease ;  or  the  blessed  antidote 
which  He  taught  some  good  and  wise  man  to  find 
amid  the  stores  of  His  creation  ?  The  antidote,  I 
say :  and  will  say.  I  know,  and  am  sure,  Where 
everything  Good  comes  from.  Where  Evil  comes 
from,  I  do  not  know  at  all.  But  I  know  perfectly 
well  where  it  does  not  come  from. 

It  is  sad  to  feel  strength,  activity,  capacity  of 
work,  lessening.  We  try  hard  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  after  all  these  years  they  abide  undiminished. 
Or,  if  the  attempt  to  walk  at  four  miles  an  hour 
up  a  steep  hill  should  in  ten  minutes  compel  a  man 
who  has  turned  fifty  to  know  that  it  is  not  with 
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him  as  of  yore  iu  the  matter  of  bodily  agility,  he 
comforts  himself  by  maintaining  that  in  power  of 
intellectual  labour  he  is  better  than  ever.  One  re- 
members Dean  Alford's  declaration  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  each  day  of  tolerable  health 
given  to  him  after  fifty  years  in  this  world.  And 
John  Foster  says  that  Pope  would  have  been  sadly 
beaten  down  if  he  had  discerned  that  he  could  not 
write  better  at  fifty  than  he  had  done  at  twenty. 
Yet,  spite  of  all  soothing  self-deception,  hours  will 
come,  as  you  go  on,  in  which  you  will  see,  very 
plainly,  that  vitality  is  burning  low ;  and  that  the 
ancient  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  are  gone,  or  come 
fitfully  and  rarely.  One  sees  how  lined  and  anxious 
the  faces  of  aging  men  and  women  grow  :  specially 
of  those  to  whom  is  appointed  the  trial  (which  is 
appointed  to  nearly  every  one  I  know)  of  narrow 
means.  I  have  heard  a  thoughtful  man  say,  Here 
is  the  tragedy  of  modern  life.  And  in  the  presence 
of  sordid  calculations,  when  the  great  task  of  life 
yearly  has  turned  to  the  making  of  the  ends  to 
meet,  there  seems  something  unreal  and  fanciful  in 
that  deterioration  which  Wordsworth  has  described 
so  touchingly  in  what  many  will  call  his  greatest 
Poem.  Yet,  of  a  truth,  unless  where  outward  cir- 
cumstances are  awfully  adverse  (which  indeed  they 
are  for  very  many  little  ones  I  know),  "Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy:"  the  "shades  of  the  prison- 
house"  gather  on  the  growing  boy:  and  the  anxious 
man  sees  the  glories  of  the  dawn  of  our  life  "  fade 
into  the  light  of  common  day."  That  is  all  true  : 
but  you  must  be  placed  upon  a  certain  level  that 
you  may  mind  it  much :  and  I  have  known  many 
a  widowed  woman,  left  such  when  the  first  threads 
of  gray  were  hardly  apparent  in  her  hair,  who  would 
have  cried  Oh  let  the  romance  of  life  go  and  wel- 
come, if  I  could  but  make  sure  of  supporting  and 
educating  my  little  fatherless  boys.  The  terrible 
facts  of  life  weigh  on  heart  and  head  till  the  spring 
of  either  is  broken.  Many  a  year  since,  I  remem- 
ber hearing  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  ever 
knew  say,  Once  I  hoped  for  brightness  and  romance : 
now,  I  am  perfectly  content  if  I  find  a  way  of  doing. 
The  phrase  was  unfamiliar.  But,  on  enquiry,  it 
appeared  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  was  one  more 
gracefully  given  by  a  wayfarer  of  a  long-past  age, 
when  he  said  how  thankful  he  would  be  "  If  God 
will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
put  on."  Yes  :  even  with  such  things  assured  forty- 
nine  out  of  every  fifty  of  those  among  whom  I  live 
would  be  well  content.  And  with  divers,  placed 
at  a  different  worldly  elevation,  the  heart  has  en- 
tirely ceased  to  beat  high  for  praise ;  and  is  careful 
and  troubled  about  the  great  question  of  the  pro- 
curing of  bread  and  (if  it  may  be)  of  butter. 

But  far  sadder  than  any  other  deterioration 
'■'lining  after  all  these  years,  is  moral  and  spiritual 
degeneration.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  so  good  as  we  used  to  be.  If  we  were 
growing  wiser  and  better,  we  could  bear  being  less 


agile  and  beautiful,  less  esteemed  and  less  well-to- 
do.  For  in  such  a  case,  our  life  would  not  be  a 
failure  on  the  whole  :  rather  a  cheering  success. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  my 
reader  :  but  I  know  that  with  very  many  Christian 
people  there  is  the  grievous  sense  of  having  spiritu- 
ally fallen  off;  at  the  least,  there  is  the  never- 
ceasing  self-reproach  that  spite  of  all  helps  and 
means  no  progress  whatsoever  is  made,  year  after 
year.  Do  not  you  often  feel  as  though  your  faults 
were  never  cured  1  Being  tried,  you  fail,  just  as 
before.  It  seems  as  though  your  moral  nature,  in 
presence  of  temptation,  were  as  certain  to  fail,  as 
wax  is  to  melt  being  exposed  to  a  certain  heat. 
And  if  even  you  discern  all]  that  about  yourself, 
how  plainly  must  those  around  you  discern  it  ! 

There  is  a  sad  conviction  in  many  souls  that  they 
have  deteriorated  and  are  deteriorating  And  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  so.  "  Oh  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past :"  "What  peaceful  hours  I  once 
enjoyed  :"  is  not  thai  the  strain  of  much  which  has 
been  said  and  written1?  I  know,  that  here  is  a 
case  in  which  it  is  natural  to  judge  hardly  of  one's 
self,  in  certain  moods.  But,  not  forgetting  that, 
the  experience  expressed  so  often  must  (in  so  far) 
found  upon  fact.  The  heart  grows  less  warm. 
The  mind  turns  suspicious.  The  generous  impulse 
is  repressed.  The  kind  word  is  kept  back  :  when 
you  have  once  learned  how  it  was  repeated,  misre- 
presented, and  laughed  at.  It  is  very  difficult,  in 
this  world,  not  to  grow  worse,  through  the  sorrowful 
experience  of  years. 

I  do  not  call  it  deterioration,  even  though  you 
have  lost  something  that  was  pleasant,  if  you  have 
advanced  by  natural  growth  to  something  farther 
on,  which  could  not,  by  necessity  of  nature,  co- 
exist with  the  something  lost.  You  cannot  have 
the  blossom  and  the  fruit  together :  and  the  fruit 
is  an  advance  upon  the  blossom,  beautiful  and 
fragrant  as  that  was  in  the  sunshiny  May.  Those 
golden  fields  I  see,  looking  up  from  this  page,  are, 
after  all,  better  than  the  fresh  green  that  looked 
through  the  soil  and  spoke  to  the  heart,  months 
ago.  Even  so,  though  you  often  remember,  with  a 
sigh,  the  rosy  little  face  of  your  little  boy  or  girl, 
the  warm  heart,  the  simple  sayings  which  so  touch 
you  yet,  still,  when  they  have  grown  out  of  all 
that  into  the  fair  promise  of  their  youth,  in  the 
main  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Something, 
indeed,  is  lost ;  something  that  was  beautiful  in  its 
season.  There  come  to  you  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare, "  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me."  And  when  you 
are  by  yourself,  the  looks  and  words  come  back, 
that  are  gone  for  evermore.  You  need  not  pretend 
but  that  you  have  wished  that  nobody  would  ever 
grow  older;  and  (of  course)  that  nobody  would 
ever  die.  But  you  know  in  yourself  that  all  this 
is  weakness,  is  folly.  In  this  state  of  being,  there 
is  no  standing  still :  "  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal."     And,  as  long  as  they  are  growing, 
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you  try  to  be  content.     The  day  must  come  when 
they  will  fade. 

But  there  is  deterioration  which  is  unrelieved : 
wnich  no  philosophy  can  dress  up  to  look  hopeful. 
It  does  not  come  often  :  but  it  has  come  into  the 
life  of  most  of  us  who  are  doing  the  work  of  life. 
You  remember  a  bright  lad  at  College  :  thoughtless, 
and  lacking  stedfastness :  yet  lovable  and  attrac- 
tive :  with  divers  accomplishments  which  made 
his  society  be  sought  after  a  good  deal  more  than 
yours  ever  was :  you  remember  the  smiling  face, 
the  frank  address,  the  pleasant  voice.  You  had 
lost  sight  of  him  for  years ;  and  you  sometimes 
wondered  where  he  was,  though  not  with  curiosity 
enough  to  lead  to  active  enquiry.  Ah,  is  this  he, 
all  that  was  good  in  him  gone,  all  that  was  un- 
certain in  his  oharacter  developed  to  its  very  worst  ? 
You  are  sitting,  some  evening,  at  your  work,  when 
a  poor  fellow  is  shown  in,  shabby,  with  trembling 
hands  and  an  abashed  face,  and  with  the  awful 
smell  about  him  of  that  Poison  which  ruins  so 
many  a  Scotchman  (and  Scotchwoman)  in  body 
and  soul.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  joke 
of  it :  and  there  never  was  a  cause  which  has 
suffered  like  the  cause  of  Temperance  from  the  in- 
tolerant and  intolerable  foolishness  of  its  advocates. 
But  to  me,  with  reason  you  would  think  sufficient 
if  I  told  it  to  you,  the  smell  of  Whisky  is  associ- 
ated indissolubly  with  degradation,  misery,  ruin : 
and  that  not  of  the  humblest.  He  reminds  you 
who  he  is  :  ah,  it  is  in  the  peculiar  phrase  and  tone 
which  indicate  the  habitual  beggar.  He  begins  by 
saying  he  is  in  some  little  temporary  strait :  but 
meeting  kindness  which  he  has  not  met  for  long, 
he  end  by  bursting  out  and  telling  you  he  is 
starving.  No,  I  will  not  go  on  :  I  cannot.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  in  a  small  country  like  Scotland 
one  must  not  even  hint  at  the  facts  which  are  in 
one's  mind.  All  I  say  is,  that  far  more  than  twice 
or  thrice  such  an  experience  has  come  to  me.  In 
my  study,  and  on  the  street  far  from  home,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  things  which  are  like  to  break  one  s 
heart.  Ah,  to  recall  the  hopeful  and  respectable 
Past,  and  then  look  upon  the  awful  Present !  You 
know  the  threadbare  coat,  the  unshaven  face,  the 
bloodshot  eyes.  And,  pervading  everything,  satu- 
rating body  and  soul,  invariably  the  sodden,  sicken- 
ing sense  of  the  presence  of  Whisky  ! 

Ay,  and  some  day,  passing  the  Police  Station, 
you  find  a  little  crowd  :  and  you  learn  that  they 
have  the  corpse  of  the  poor  suicide  within. 

There  are  things  too  awful  to  think  of.  There 
is  evil  in  this  world  which  seems  remediless.  We 
go  away  from  all  that ;  only  thinking  how  He  who 
knew  our  frame  bade  every  human  creature  pray 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

But  it  is  a  day  of  rain  and  storm.  The  trees, 
though  not  a  leaf  has  fallen,  are  battling  with  a 
wintry  blast,  and  the  unreaped  corn  is  waving 
wildly.  I  have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  the 
outlook  is  no  less  dreary :  and  many  sorrowful  things 


are  pressing  themselves  on  my  memory.  I  must 
stop  :  and  consider  whether  or  not  I  shall  tell  you 
of  them.  If  I  do  so  at  all,  it  shall  be  on  a  more 
hopeful  day  in  this  cold,  bleak  summer. 

A.  K  H.  B. 

3  33irtttiarj  bonnet 

THY  Birthday  is  it,  friend  ?    "Well,  art  thou  sad 
That  thou  art  hasting  o  er  the  road  of  life  ? 
Or  do  the  cares,  the  turmoil,  and  the  strife 
So  chafe  thy  gentle  soul,  that  thou  art  glad 
So  much  of  earth's  drear  desert  has  been  trod, 
And  that  thou  art  far  nearer  than  before, 
The  heights  of  Bliss,  the  Dwelling- Place  of  God, 
Where  weary  pilgrims  rest  for  evermore  ? 
Is  the  way  rough  and  thorny  to  thy  feet, 
And  sinks  thy  fainting  heart  with  many  a  fear  ? 
Hark  !  tliro1  the  gloom  there  comes  a  whisper  sweet, 
"  Be  not  afraid,  for  I  yeur  Lord  am  near 
To  guide  and  guard  thee  till  thy  journey's  o'er, 
Then  lead  thee,  joyful,  to  th  eternal  shore. " 

Mart  A.  Robekts. 

DUNNOTTAR. 

Mr.  Cadenhead's  Drawing  on  page  168  represents  the 
Southern  aspect  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Dunnottar,  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine.  This  Church  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  richly-wooded  banks  of  the  Carron,  near 
the  town  of  Stonehaven.  The  plain,  massive,  unorna- 
mented  stone  in  the  near  foreground  is  said  to  be  the  one 
at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  first  met  Robert  Paterson, 
whom  he  afterwards  celebrated  as  "  Old  Mortality  ;"  and 
it  marks  the  resting-place,  and  records  the  names,  of  a 
number  of  those  who  died  "  For  their  adherence  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  Scotland's  Covenanted  Work  of  Re- 
formation." 

In  May  1685  about  two  hundred  and  forty  prisoners, 
for  their  adherence  to  the  Covenant,  were  sent  from 
Edinburgh  northwards  to  Dunnottar  Castle,  which  was 
then  used  as  a  State  Prison.  Their  sufferings  on  the 
journey  were  cruel  beyond  description,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  the  vaults  of  the  Castle  was  extremely  barbarous. 
Many  of  the'm  died  there  under  their  sufferings,  and 
several  perished  by  falling  over  the  crags  on  which  the 
Castle  stands,  in  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  their 
misery.  At  that  time  the  neighbouring  country  sym- 
pathised but  little  with  these  sufferers,  but  now  the 
humble  gravestone  of  the  Martyrs  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  district.         G.  C. 

Storg  of  a  SLost  Wqq. 

By  A.  L.  P.  Concluded. 
Chapter  III. 
TTTJNGRY  and  weary,  and  limping  painfully,  the 
poor  lost  dog  took  the  first  opening  that  led 
from  the  street  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town. 
Often  he  stopped  and  looked  about  him  with  piteous 
eyes,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  told  his  story  to  some 
compassionate  ear. 

Evening  had  come,  and  the  sky  that  had  been 
bright  and  clear  in  the  morning  was  now  dark  and 
threatening,  and  a  bleak  wind  swept  the  dust  be- 
fore it  in  clouds.  Princie  shivered,  and  gave  a  low 
moan,  for  his  lame  paw  was  growing  stiff  and  sore. 
A  heavy  rain  beginning  to  fall,  he  made  an  effort 
to  reach  a  small  plantation,  under  shelter  of  which 
he  lay  down  on  the  cold  grass,  and  fell  asleep  at  last. 
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In  the  inorniug  -when  he  woke  and  crawled  from 
his  bed  stiff  and  cramped,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  slender  meal  from  an  old  man  who  had 
suspended  his  work  of  breaking  stones  at  the  road- 
side to  eat  his  breakfast — contained  in  an  old  tin 
pitcher  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 


"You're  a  bonnie  sharp  bit  doggie,"  said  he 
kindly,  as  he  rose  again  and  took  his  hammer  in 
his  hand  ;  "  but  I'm  no  able  to  keep  a  dog  and 
pay  a  license  for't,  so  you  maun  e'en  try  to  find 
out  your  ain  folk,  my  man  ;  I  hope  you  may." 

What  a  little  kindness  will  do  !  Princie  had 
forgotten  half  his  woes.  Of  his  own  accord,  and 
to  show  his  goodwill,  he  had  sat  up  to  beg,  and 
offered  his  paw,  and  performed  all  his  little  accom- 
plishments ;  and  now  licking  the  rough  old  hands 
that  had  fed  him,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  he 
once  more  set  off  on  his  travels. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how,  for  three 
weeks,  the  poor  creature  wandered  here  and  there, 
starving  and  ill-used,  meeting  sometimes  with 
kindness,  but  far,  far  oftener  with  cruelty.  At  last, 
all  hope  gone,  he  crept  one  night  at  a  late  hour 
into  a  back  yard  containing  some  outhouses  be- 
longing to  a  baker.  The  kind  watchful  eye  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  sees  when  the  sparrows  fall  to  the 
ground,  had  followed  the  poor  dog  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  smiled  upon  the  faithful  love  that  led  him'; 
but  poor  Princie  did  not  know  that,  and  when  he 
had  dragged  himself  through  a  space  under  an  old 
worn  door,  he  laid  himself  down  in  the  dark  upon 
some  old  straw,  having  no  more  wish  to  live,  for 
he  was  broken-hearted  and  in  despair. 

Chapter  IV. 

"Holloa!  what's  here?" 

It  was  the  baker  himself,  honest  man,  seeking  an 
axe  to  split  some  old  boxes  into  firewood.  He 
carried  a  candle  in  his  hand,  but  it  flared  so  much  in 
the  draught  that  it  gave  little  light,  and  so  he  had 
trodden  on  Princie,  who  uttered  a  mingled  bark 
and  howl.  Daniel  Girdwood  stooped  down  and 
held  the  light  close  to  the  floor,  and  the  poor  dog 
.shrank,  fearing  some  new  danger. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  don't  be  frightened,  I'll  not 


hurt  you;"  and  Princie,  with  a  dog's  intuition, 
liked  his  voice  and  his  face  and  let  himself  be  car- 
ried into  the  house. 

"  What's  that  1"  said  the  baker's  wife,  a  "  sonsy" 
motherly-looking  woman ;  and  the  children  gathered 
round,  while  the  poor  dog,  half-blinded  by  the 
sudden  light,  looked  from  one  to  another,  hoping 
and  fearing. 

"  It's  a  dog  I  got  in  the  tool-house,  and  it's  got 
a  collar,  I  see,  and  a  name  on  it,  but  stupidly  there's 
no  address.     It's  '  Prince,'  I  think." 

"  Prince,"  said  the  children,  greatly  pleased, 
"  Prince,  Princie,"  and  the  poor  dog's  eyes  shone 
beneath  his  tattered  hair,  the  familiar  word,  and 
the  kindly  youthful  tone,  were  so  like  old  times. 

"  He'll  be  hungry,  nae  doot,"  said  Mrs.  Girdwood. 
"  Bring  him  some  bread  and  milk,  bairns,  that's 
aye  at  hand."  And  the  children,  delighted  with 
their  commission,  set  down  a  plentiful  supply. 

"  Poor  beast,"  said  the  kind-hearted  woman, 
"  see  how  he  eats,  and  dear  me,  what  a  sair  foot ! 
I  maun  get  it  doctored.  He's  somebody's  dog,  nae 
doot,  wi'  his  collar  round  his  neck  •  and  a  clever, 
sharp  wee  facie  he  has,  but  he's  sair  dirty.  I 
sometimes  think,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  that  all 
the  wandered  cats,  and  lost  dogs,  and  hurt  pigeons, 
come  somehow  a'  to  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  a  neighbour  who  had  come 
in,  "  you're  a  simple  woman." 

"  Maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Girdwood,  "but  I  want  my 
bairns  to  learn,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful.' " 

Next  day  an  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
Scotsman;  and  all  that  day  he  lay  sleeping  on  the  mat, 
perfectly  exhausted,  but  in  supreme  comfort  and 
content.  The  day  after  that  the  bell  at  the  shop 
door  gave  a  sharp  ring,  and  when  Mr.  Girdwood 
went  out  to  attend  there  stood  a  handsomely- 
dressed  lady,  and  a  little  girl. 

"  It  is  here,  I  believe,"  began  the  lady  ;  but  the 
little  girl  cut  the  explanation  short  with  "  Oh, 
have  you  got  my  dog?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Girdwood,  smiling  broadly ; 
"he's  here,  missy,  all  right;"  and  he  led  the  way 
into  the  house,  where  Princie  still  lay  asleep  on  his 
mat. 

"  My  doggie,  my  doggie  !"  cried  Kate,  bursting 
into  tears  to  see  him  so  thin  and  changed.  "  I 
thought  I  should  never  see  you  again.  My  own 
dear  dog  !"  and  the  raptures  of  the  two  were 
extravagant  in  the  extreme. 

When  they  had  taken  leave,  how  proudly  Kate 
carried  her  restored  pet  in  her  arms,  while  he  would 
not  lie  quiet,  but  kept  constantly  struggling  up  to 
lick  her  face. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Kate,  "  I  should  like  to  give 
them  something  for  being  so  kind  to  Princie,  they 
are  such  nice  people. — And  you,  Princie,  you  are 
going  home,  sir,  do  you  know  1  And  you  must  get 
your  collar  brightened  up,  and  be  washed  and 
combed,  and  be  a  respectable  dog  again  ;  but  what- 
ever you  do,  you  must  never  get  lost  any  more." 
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Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m.  Acts  xviii.  1-18. 
Congregational  and  Choir  Practising,  Church, 

8  P.M. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Maeleod  sees  Members  desiring  Baptism 
for  their  children  from  7  till  8  o'clock. 

Service  in  Church,  11  a.m.  and  2.15  P.M. 
(The  Service  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  first 
Sunday  is  specially  intended  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Congregation.  Subject — 
"  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name."  Baptism  is  also 
administered. 

Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Association, 
Mission  Hall,  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of 
young  men  is  specially  requested, 

Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  6 
p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  6.30  p.m. 

Sabbath  School,  Brunswick  Street,  4  p.m. 
Do.  do.  6  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  4  p.m. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Jamaica  Street,  3  p.m. 
Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Kirk-Session,  4.30  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 
Mission  Hall  (Library;  7.30  p.m.  )  8  p.m. 

Workers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Service.  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 

Temperance  Association  (Lecture  by  Dr.  Pryde, 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott  ")  8  p.m. 

Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller),  6 

P.M. 

Prayer  Meeting,  Church,  Subject — "The  Chief 
Corner  Stone,"  1  Pet.  ii.  1-10,  3  p.m. 

Service,  Home  Lane,  1  Kings  iii.  1-15,  7.30  p.m. 

Congregational  and  Choir  Practising,  Church, 
8  P.M. 

Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  P.M. 

I  Same  as  on  4th. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  3  P.M. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m. 
.  Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  P.M. 
(Lecturer — Mr.  Archer,  "Past  and  Present.") 
.  Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class  (Miss  Miller), 
1     6  p.  M. 

;  Bible  Class,  Mission  Hall,  3.15  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  Acts  xviii.  18-28,  xix. 

1-10,  7.30  p.m. 
Congregational  and  Choir  Practising. 
Literary  Society,  Mission  Hall,  8.15  p.m. 

Same  as  on  4th.  Collection  for  Endowment 
Scheme. 


Mothers'  Meetings,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

8  P.M. 
Service,  Mission  Hall,  7-8  p.m.«s 
Temperance  Association,  Mission  Hall,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Congregational  <  Prayer  Meeting.  ■    Subject — 
"Religion  in  Social  Life,"  1  Pet.  ii.   11-25, 

iii.  1-7,  3  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Congregational  and  Choir  Practising,  8  P.M. 
Literary  Society,  8.15  P.M. 
Soiree  of  Temperance  Association,  Brunswick 

Street  School. 

Same  as  on  4th. 

Mothers'  Meeting,  Mission  Hall,  3  p.m. 

Do.  Home  Lane,  3  p.m. 

Bible  Class  and  Young  Women's  Association, 

8  P.M. 

Service,  Mission  Hall,  7.30  p.m. 
Temperance  Association,  8  p.m. 
Girls'  Bible  and  Sewing  Class,  6  p.m. 
Service,  Home  Lane,  7.30  p.m. 
Congregational  and  Choir  Practising,  8  p.m. 

[7-8  P.M. 
Mr.  Macleod  sees  Members  desiring  Baptism, 


The  "Workers'  Meeting. 

Any  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Congre- 
gation as  District  Visitors,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  are 
requested  to  attend  the  Workers'  Meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  It  is  specially  desired  that  the 
Sunday  School  Teachers  and  all  other  Workers  should 
endeavour  to  be  present  regularly.  These  Meetings 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Congregation, 
affording,  as  they  do,  an  opportunity  for  united  prayer 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged., 
All  acknowledge  that  without  the  blessing  of  God 
the  blessed  Spirit  our  labour  must  be  in  vain ;  but  are 
we  acting  practically  on  this  conviction,  by  earnest  sup- 
plications at  the  throne  of  grace  for  that  quickening, 
strengthening,  energizing  power,  through  which  alone 
the  wilderness  is  "made  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry 
land  springs  of  water  " 

The  Magazine. 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  can  do  much  to  increase 
its  circulation  by  directing  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
matter.  The  names  of  new  subscribers  for  1882  should 
be  given  at  once  to  Mr.  Matheson  at  the  Church.  The 
price  is  one  shilling  a  year,  payable  annually  or  half- 
yearly.  Contributions  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  "Local  Supplement"  will  be  gratefully  received. 
These  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Hardie,  4  Scotland  Street. 
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The  Endowment  Scheme. 

The  only  remaining  Collection  for  the  present  year 
is  for  the  Endowment  Scheme,  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
December.  Upon  the  whole,  our  Collections  for  all  pur- 
poses, this  year,  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  give 
evidence  of  an  increasing  sense  of  Christian  responsibility 
and  privilege.  After  all,  the  best  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  to  make  her  strong  for  the  doing  of 
God's  work  in  the  land  ;  and  though  the  very  strength 
of  the  Church  would  appear  in  these  days  to  arouse 
the  opposition  of  her  enemies,  and  to  incite  them  to 
seek  her  destruction,  we  can  well  afford  to  disregard 
their  threateniugs  so  long  as  we  are  showing  to  the 
world  that. we  are  a  "living"  Church,  by  doing  the 
works  which  a  living  Church  ought  to  do,  and  are  bear- 
ing ourselves  with  calmness  and  with  dignity,  because 
assured  of  the  blessing  of  our  Divine  Head. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  have  marked  during  these 
years  its  increasing  efficiency,  know  how  much  all  this  is 
due  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  work 
of  Church  Endowment.  .  Upwards  of  300  parishes  have 
been  added,  during  this  period,  to  the  parochial  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church.  That  it  may  be  better  understood 
how  important  an  element  these  new  parishes  are,  and 
how  valuable  is  the  service  which  they  render,  we  may 
just  mention  the  following  facts,  which  are  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  recently  pub- 
lished. Of  515,786  communicants  reported  as  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  last  Par- 
liamentary return,  132,937  are  attached  to  the  new 
parishes.  Of  the  total  amount  of  £344,247  reported 
by  the  Christian  Liberality  Committee  for  1878,  the 
sum  of  £113,028  was  contributed  by  the  new  parishes. 
The  average  contribution  from  the  old  parishes  for  Chris- 
tian work  for  the  same  year  was  £240,  while  the  average 
contribution  from  new  parishes  was  £408.  An  excellent 
return  has  thus  been  got  for  the  expenditure  of  means 
and  effort  that  the  endowment  of  these  new  parishes  has 
involved. 

The  blessing  which  has  in  the  past  rested  on  what  has 
been  done  is  a  call  to  us  from  God  to  go  forward  to  it 
still  with  whatever  ability  we  possess.  In  all  the  leading 
centres  of  residence  and  industry  in  Scotland  the  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing.  Dundee,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
has  added  21,830  to  its  population.  Edinburgh  has  added 
85,113.  The  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  46,108.  Glasgow 
89,393.  For  this  vast  increase  in  these  and  other  places, 
divine  ordinances  must  be  provided,  if  God's  truth  is  to 
continue  to  have  the  place  and  the  influence  that  are  due 
to  it  in  the  land.  The  population  is  growing.  Satan's 
influences  for  evil  know  no  pause,  and  it  will  be  a  dark 
day  for  our  land  if  amid  all  this  activity  and  growth  the 


Jesus  !  Star  of  Morning, 

Through  the  darkness  guide  us  : 
Shine  upon  our  pathway, 

That  no  ill  betide  us. 

Jesus  !  Door  of  Heaven, 

In  Thy  grace  supernal 
Give  us  there  an  entrance 

Into  life  eternal. 


Church  of  God  stand  still.  Endbwed  territorial  work, 
efficiently  administered,  is  the  best  provision  that  can  be 
made  for  executing  the  great  trust  that  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Christian  Church.  The  generation  that 
has  lived  during  these  last  30  years,  has  in  Church 
endowment  done  its  duty  faithfully  ;  and  let  us,  into 
whose  hands  the  trust  has  been  committed,  strive  and 
pray  that  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  heritage  that 
in  their  deeds  and  their  sacrifices  they  have  given  to  us. 

The  Poor  of  the  Parish. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  number  to  remind  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  usual  "  Thank-Offering,"  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  year,  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  all 
denominations,  or,  alas !  of  none.  Last  winter  212 
families  were  supplied  with  coals  ;  while  there  were  no 
less  than  170  families  on  the  roll  of  the  Soup  Kitchen. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  "He  that  taketh 
pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  He  pay  him  again." 

Psalmody. 

As  is  well  known,  our  Psalmody  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  a  collection  taken  by  "  Book"  about  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  every  Member  of  St.  Stephen's,  who  has 
the  interest  of  the  Congregation  at  heart,  will  give  to  it 
heartily  and  readily.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  our  Service  of  Praise  what  it  ought  to  be— simple, 
devotional,  and  cultivated.  But  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end,  more  is  needed  than  mere  "criticism." 
It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  Congregation  ;  and  this,  of  course,  implies  both 
trouble  and  expenditure.  In  the  estimation  of  per- 
sons who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  judge  (which 
musical  "critics"  are  not  invariably),  our  music  is 
making  good  progress.  The  Choir  are  attentive  to  their 
duties,  both  at  the  rehearsals  and  on  Sunday ;  while 
they  are  at  all  times  most  willing  to  oblige  whenever 
occasion  requires.  We  must  spare  no  effort,  then,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  which  is  so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  worship  of  God's  House.  The  Congrega- 
tional Practisings  will  be  continued  on  Thursdays,  at  8 
p.m.,  till  Christmas.  The  Congregation  are  specially 
requested  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  "Psalter."  "I  will  praise  Thee  with  the 
psaltery,  even  Thy  truth,  O  my  God  ;  unto  Thee  will  I 
sing  with  the  harp,  O  Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel.  My 
LIPS  shall  greatly  rejoice  when  I  sing  unto  Thee,  and 
my  soul,  which  Thou  hast  redeemed  !" 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Curie  will  play  the  organ 
on  the  Saturdays  of  December,  till  Christmas,  from  3  to 
4,  when  he  will  be  glad  to  see  any  who  desire  to  be  present. 


Now  a  veil  divides  us  : 
But  the  night  is  wearing, 

Soon  will  come  the  brightness 
Of  Thy  blest  appearing. 

King  and  Lord  of  Glory, 
When  the  veil  is  riven, 

Grant  that  we  may  see  Thee 
Face  to  face  in  heaven. 


DECEMBER    1881. 


Sermon. 

CHRIST'S  HUMILIATION. 
By  the  Eev.  John  Alison,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh. 

"He  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross. " — Phil.  ii.  8. 

T1HIS  subject  has  two  sides  ;   one  of  them  is 

-1-  turned  from  us ;  it  deals  with  things  beyond 
the  range  of  our  experience.  "Who  can  by  search- 
ing find  out  God?"  and  who  can  know  or  define  the 
glory  which  the  Son  of  God  had  with  the  Father 
from  the  beginning?  We  speak  of  it  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Bible,  and  it  is  best  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  these,  lest  we  substitute  our  human 
theories  for  divine  truth.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  a  man's  faith  was  tested 
by  his  opinions  on  such  questions,  but  we  have 
learned  to  make  more  of  that  side  of  the  subject 
which  is  toward  us.  The  very  fact  that  God  leaves 
anything  obscure  is  a  reason  for  concluding  that  it 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  us.  Let  us  recognise 
this,  and  accept  it  as  a  reason  for  turning  our 
thoughts  to  the  more  intelligible  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  truth  in  Christ. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  understood  by  the  men  of  His  time  to  have 
claimed  equality  with  God.  It  seems  equally  plain 
that  He  did  not  discourage  that  view  of  Himself. 
We  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  as  we  study 
His  life,  that  there  were  elements  in  it  such  as  have 
never  been  in  any  human  life.  And  St.  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  that  height  from  which  Christ  came, 
says  that  He  was  "in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought 
it  not  a  prize  to  be  equal  with  God."  Pre-existence 
ind  essential  deity  are  implied  in  that,  as  Jesus 
Himself  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

Now,  to  know  the  measure  of  the  humiliation  of 
)ur  Lord,  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
^-ssence  and  form  of  God.  But  of  this  we  must  be 
:ontent  to  be  ignorant.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
3e  is  a  Person  with  a  definite  form,  and  that 
Tesus  Christ  had  been  in  that  form. 

If  the  lessons  of  His  humiliation  had  depended 
n  our  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  His  descent, 
he  obscurity  as  to  His  pre- existent  state  might 
iave  perplexed  us ;  but  this  suggests  my  first  main 
hought,  that  the  element  which  is  most  essential, 
nd  on  which  St.  Paul  rests  his  argument,  is  not 
v  much  the  measure  of  His  humiliation  as  its 
ind. 
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Mere  change  of  circumstances  is  not  true  hum- 
bling. A  person  may  be  humiliated  in  condition 
without  becoming  humble.  The  distance  in  out- 
ward condition  between  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God  and  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  might  be  taken 
as  the  measure  of  His  personal  humiliation,  but 
can  give  no  help  to  that  which  is  set  forth  for  our 
instruction,  the  measure  of  His  humility. 

You  may  notice  that  St.  Paul  does  not  say,  Let 
that  rank  be  yours  which  the  Son  of  God  humbled 
Himself  to  take,  but  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  A  king  may  be 
humbler  than  one  of  his  own  servants.  Poverty 
may  only  make  hard  and  spiteful  the  pride  which 
wealth  helped  to  make  gracious. 

The  key  to  the  humbling  which  St.  Paul  referred 
to  is  to  be  found  in  the  words,  He  "  made  Himself 
of  no  reputation,"  which  is  more  correctly  rendered 
in  the  Revised  Version,  as  He  "emptied  Himself." 
To  feel  the  point  of  the  expression,  emphasis  must 
be  put  on  "Himself"  It  was  not  merely  that  He 
surrendered  for  a  time  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  from  the  beginning,  but  that  in  that 
humbler  grade  He  bore  Himself  with  a  spirit  which 
we  may  imitate.  Where  self  would  have  paraded 
its  importance,  exacting  or  rebelling,  He  willingly 
"  made  Himself  of  no  reputation." 

In  the  outgoing  of  His  divine  self  of  love  and 
mercy  and  wisdom,  He  resolved  for  a  high  end  to 
subordinate  that  self  not  only  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  but  to  the  hard  conditions  of  a  life  amongst 
self-willed,  sinful  men  :  "  I  am  come,"  said  He, 
"  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me."  "Even  Christ,"  St.  Paul  says, 
"pleased  not  Himself." 

There  was  implied  in  this,  first,  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  limitations  of  a  human  life.  "  He  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  was  "found  in 
fashion  as  a  man." 

Limitation  is  in  itself  trial.  It  is  so  whether 
the  person's  purpose  is  good  or  bad.  A  bad  man 
frets  under  the  restriction  of  his  self-will.  A  good 
man  is  often  tried  by  the  bounds  set  to  his  power 
of  doing  all  the  good  that  he  would.  We  are  apt 
to  regard  such  limits  as  obstacles,  whereas  they  are 
divine  conditions  of  the  right  way.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  of  our  doing  must  be  restricted  that  its 
quality  may  be  made  better.  We  need  in  some 
things  to  be  girded  by  bands  to  make  us  fit.  The 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life  is  a  narrow  way. 
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Eveu  God  imposes  limits  on  His  own  working. 
He  obeys  His  own  laws.  In  dealing  with  men, 
morally,  He  bears  with  that  which  He  hates,  and 
waits  on  those  whom  He  might  destroy.  The  Son 
of  God,  accordingly,  only  went  in  a  new  direction  in 
the  spirit  of  His  Father,  when,  for  the  redemption 
of  men  from  sin,  He  was  willing  to  give  up  the  power, 
and  freedom,  and  absoluteness  which  He  had  with 
the  Father,  and  suffer  the  limitations  of  a  human  life. 
We  cannot  know  the  measure  of  His  conscious 
self-restraint  in  that.  Sometimes  we  see  men  whose 
soids  are  like  eagles  chained  by  circumstances. 
These  can  but  help  us  to  a  faint  idea  of  the  im- 
prisoned consciousness  of  the  Son  of  God.  Like 
rock,  cropping  through  an  upper  stratum,  that  con- 
sciousness broke  through  at  times,  now  in  speech, 
again  in  mighty  acts.  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  can- 
not now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  Again 
He  commands,  and  the  winds  and  waves  obey  Him. 
And  again  He  says,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
How  the  consciousness  of  power  must  have  pressed 
against  the  bars  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  high  purpose, 
when  the  mocking  challenge  was  shouted  around 
the  cross,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down!" 
There  was  implied,  also,  subordination,  as  man, 
to  the  will  of  God.  He  became  truly  the  Son  of 
man.  In  doing  so  He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant.  He  who  had  been  sovereign  became  sub- 
ject ;  the  Supreme  became  subordinate.  The  will 
which  had  commanded  learned  to  obey.  He  who 
had  been  ministered  unto  came  to  minister. 

It  was  a  willing  subordination,  and  He  is  cited 
as  our  ensample  for  the  very  reason  that  He  took 
that  lower  relation  without  any  sense  of  humiliation. 
He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  served 
without  shame  or  pain.  His  was  the  perfect  son- 
ship  which  feels  no  degradation  in  taking  any  rank, 
or  doing  anything  pleasing  to  the  Father.  His 
was  the  perfect  humility  which  from  ruling  can 
stoop  to  serve,  and  not  be  conscious  that  it  has 
stooped.  Nothing  is  more  notable  in  the  life  of 
Christ  than  the  combination  of  gifts  and  qualities 
which  raised  Him  high  above  the  best  and  greatest, 
with  entire  absence  of  self-consciousness.  He  lived 
not  to  proclaim  His  dignity,  and  assert  His  rights, 
but  to  minister  to  those  whom  others  neglected. 
The  motive  and  rule  ever  with  Him  was  His  Father's 
will.  He  came  to  do  it  as  the  Son  of  man,  and 
the  humility  and  completeness  of  His  doing — finding 
in  it  His  very  meat— showed  how  perfectly  he  was 
emptied  of  self.  The  service  which  in  Him  was 
divine  should  be  our  highest  aim  and  honour,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  alone  it  can  be  rendered  is  that 
which  He  lives  to  quicken  in  us — the  spirit  of 
humble  filial  devotion  to  our  Father's  will. 

But  there  was  yet  another  step  in  His  humbling 
of  Himself.  Submission  to  the  indignity  and  pain 
and  death  which  His  obedience  to  God  brought  on 
Him  from  sinful  men.  "  He  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 


It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  words 
"obedient  unto  death"  do  not  mean  that  He  sub- 
mitted to  death  as  afterwards  to  burial,  but  that 
He  was  "  obedient  to  the  Father  even  unto  death." 
It  is  most  important  to  understand  it  so,  otherwise 
the  merit  of  our  Lord's  work  might  be  supposed  to 
consist  in  His  having  died  and  been  buried,  whereas 
it  lay  in  His  life-long  filial  obedience  to  the  Father, 
notwithstanding  that  it  would  lead  to  a  shameful 
death.  Some  think  of  Jesus  Christ  only  as  deter- 
mined to  die,  whereas  His  prime  determination  was 
to  obey.  He  came  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Him,  and  a  Father's  will  concerning  His  Son  must 
necessarily  be  that,  at  any  cost,  he  should  be  filially 
loving  and  true  to  Him. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  its  propitiatory  merit,  consisted 
merely  in  His  voluntary  dying.  He  did  die  volun- 
tarily ;  He  laid  down  His  life  for  our  salvation, 
restraining  the  power  which  might  have  saved 
Himself,  and  refusing  to  take  the  tempter's  way 
past  the  cross ;  but  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  consisted  in  the  surrender  of  Himself, 
in  the  obedience  of  a  Son, — resolute  to  speak 
only  truth,  and  to  do  only  right,  though  all  the 
world  should  be  against  Him,  and  He  should  pay 
for  it  by  poverty  and  rejection  and  death.  The 
cross  was  the  high  mark  touched  by  His  spirit  of 
obedience,  and  in  touching  that  mark  He  shed  His 
blood  for  us,  so  completing  His  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice. On  that  tree  "  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own 
body."  In  that  hour,  pre-eminently,  there  was 
"  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

The  force,  therefore,  of  St.  Paul's  argument  is 
not  so  much  in  the  distance  between  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  absoluteness  of  power  in  heaven,  and  the  Son 
of  man  in  the  lowliness  and  shame  of  the  cross,  as  in 
the  proof  of  perfect  emptying  of  self,  in  being  will- 
ing to  obey  and  serve  and  suffer  despite  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  for  whose  good  He  obeyed  even 
unto  death. 

Only  unselfish  humility  is  equal  to  such  obedience. 
Self-devotion  to  God  does  not  seem  difficult,  till  it 
must  be  practised  in  a  sinful  generation.  We  are 
apt  to  assume  that  pride  has  been  cast  out  of  us, 
till  we  encounter  the  provocation  of  fellow-men. 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  resent  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  cross  which 
they  set  up.  The  divine  humility  and  sweetness 
of  spirit  in  Him  was  proved  by  those  wondrous 
words  spoken  from  the  cross,  while  malice  and 
bigotry  spat  on  Him,  and  mocked  His  humiliation, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

To  what  end,  then,  was  this  humbling  of  Himself  ? 

First,  That  He  might  manifest  to  the  world  the 
mind  of  God.  In  the  gospel  we  have  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Father,  seeking  that  He  may  save 
the  rebellious.  The  earth  is  full  of  signs  of  God's 
self-giving.  Providence  is  His  going  forth  out  of 
His  Divine  absoluteness  to  consider  and  meet  the 
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needs  of  His  creatures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  crown- 
ing token  of  that  mind  of  God  in  relation  to  the 
need  of  a  world  in  sin.  The  revelation  of  this  love 
of  God  is  the  root  motive  to  such  love  in  us. 

Second,  That  He  might  offer  to  the  Father  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  for  us.  His  humiliation  was 
representative.  Substitution,  rightly  understood, 
can  be  discerned  all  through  human  life,  and  the 
covenant  of  redemption  is  its  highest  phase.  By 
the  grace  of  God,  He  tasted  death  for  every  man. 
He  gave  His  life  "a  ransom  for  many."  He 
who  "  knew  no  sin "  "  was  made  sin  for  us." 
As  the  priestly  First-born  He  offered  sacrifice  for 
the  family ;  as  our  living  Head  He  obeyed  and 
suffered  for  the  members  of  His  body.  His  empty 
sepulchre,  from  which  the  Father  brought  Him 
forth,  is  the  crowning  witness  to  the  completeness 
of  His  obedience,  and  the  sufficiency  of  His  atone- 
ment. By  it  God  said  in  effect,  "  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  His  was  a 
true  propitiation — a  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  self 
for  us;  His  was  a  whole  burnt-offering,  the  complete 
laj'ing  of  a  consecrated  self  on  the  Divine  Altar. 
Thus  "  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins." 

Third,  That  He  might  show  us  the  divine  ideal 
of  a  human  life. 

Greatness,  in  the  world's  sense,  lay  in  power  and 
self-assertion.  Greatness,  as  in  Christ,  was  power 
with  self-deuial  and  self-devotion.  Men  tainted  by 
sin  seek  their  own  pleasure,  do  their  own  will,  use 
their  neighbours  for  their  own  advancement.  Men 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  unto  the  "mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  recognise  their  duty  and 
their  good  in  learning  the  will  of  God,  and  doing  it; 
and  in  "  seeking  not  their  own,  but  every  man  an- 
other's wealth  ; "  obeying  the  new  commandment, 
that  we  "  love  one  another  as  Christ  hath  loved  us." 

Finally,  That  He  might,  by  experience  of  our 
trials,  create  a  helpful  sympathy.  The  humiliation 
of  Christ  was  part  of  His  education  for  the  saving 
and  helpful  ministry  of  His  exaltation.  "  He  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered,"  and  in 
the  same  school  of  suffering  He  learned  a  perfect 
sympathy.  "In  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  thatare  tempted." 

But  whde  He  acquired  thus  the  power  of  laying 
hold  on  us,  we  by  the  same  means  have  confidence 
in  laying  hold  on  Him.  When  He  stretches  out 
His  hand  to  us  in  need,  and  we  see  the  nail-prints 
of  His  sorrow  and  self-giving,  we  are  reminded  that 
He  who  so  suffered  and  died  to  redeem,  lives  to 
save ;  that  He  hath  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
and  gives  His  help  in  the  measure  of  our  faith. 

He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
far  above  all  principalities  and  powers.  For  that 
humiliation,  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name,  that 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
by  the  way  of  His  humiliation  every  life  should  be 
exalted.     Amen 
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"  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 

Trench. 
By  L.  B.  "Walford. 

PART   XII. 

TT  was,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  start  of  apprehen- 
-*-  sion  that  Lindsay  listened  to  the  resolution  of 
Middlemass's  daughter. 

That  Nora  should  wish  to  see  her  father  was 
natural  enough  ;  it  was  only  right  and  proper  that 
in  his  hour  of  distress  the  family  of  the  bankrupt 
man  shoidd  seek  to  be  with  him,  whatever  might 
be  their  own  and  the  world's  verdict  on  the  conduct 
which  had  brought  him  to  such  a  pass ;  and,  had 
sorrow  and  affection  been  all  that  Mrs.  Wade  pro- 
posed to  offer,  no  one  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
object.  But  Lindsay  understood  what  was  to  be 
the  real  object  of  the  interview,  and  he  could  not 
but  dread  the  result.  For  something  above  and 
beyond  dutiful  sympathy  was  in  his  young  com- 
panion's mind  ;  she  burned  to  express  her  assmance 
of  belief  in  the  innocence  of  one  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  already  injured  by  suspicion ;  she  was 
impatient  to  share  his  contempt  for  the  slander, 
and  to  rouse  him  more  openly  to  exhibit  it.  All 
that  was  needed  was  a  word  from  his  own  lips ; 
one  disclaimer  from  him,  and  a  thousand  tongues 
wagging  on  the  opposite  side  would  not,  Nora  vowed, 
disquiet  her ;  but  that  word — that  single  word,  she 
was  determined,  come  what  might,  to  have. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  the  proud  girl  under- 
stand how  absolutely  an  opposite  conviction  had 
been  forced  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
through  him  upon  Lindsay, — she  fancied  them 
credulous,  even  while  allowing  them  to  be  just — 
and,  in  spite  of  having  made  matters  up  with  her 
old  friend,  was  pertinacious  in  disregarding  his 
hints,  and  adhering  to  her  own  view  of  the  case. 

Would  she  but  have  done  so  in  silence,  Lindsay 
could  have  rejoiced  over  the  delusion  as  a  merciful 
deliverance  from  an  increased  weight  of  sorrow ; 
but  unfortunately  that  was  not  to  be.  Middlemass 
must  be  met,  be  enjoined  to  hold  up  his  head  boldly, 
and  face  the  world  fearlessly ;  and,  would  he  do  so, 
he  should  have  fullest  support  and  sympathy  from 
his  high-spirited  daughter — should  have  respect, 
approbation,  participation — she  scarce  had  patience 
to  combat  her  companion's  scruples,  so  ardently  she 
longed  to  set  forth  upon  her  mission. 

But  a  sharp  feverish  attack,  the  result  of  all  this, 
for  some  days  prevented  Nora's  carrying  her  wishes 
into  effect.  Lindsay  was  fain  to  hope  it  might  also 
have  weakened  them ;  but  any  such  idea  was  dis- 
pelled by  his  receiving  a  message  on  the  fourth  day 
that  Mrs.  Wade  would  be  well  enough  to  leave 
Glendovey  on  the  following  morning,  when  she 
would  accompany  him  to  Glasgow,  and  hoped  that 
by  that  time  he  would  have  obtained  for  her  the 
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address  she  required.  What  this  meant  he  knew, 
and  with  a  sigh  he  sought  Dundas. 

•■  Why,  man,  it  is  no  secret  now,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  lifting  his  eyebrows  in  surprise.  "  He  is 
back  to  Glasgow,  down  at  his  own  old  office,  wind- 
ing up  the  accounts.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  done, 
and  none  but  the  man  who  wove  the  net  can  unwind 
it,  d'ye  see  1  That's  always  the  way.  It  will  take 
liini  some  time,  and  he'd  best  let  it  take  him  as 
long  as  he  can,  too "  shaking  his  head. 

— "  I  understand,"  said  Lindsay,  gravely. 

"  Ay,  it's  in  a  rare  tangle — I  told  you  what  I 
thought — he  won't  get  his  discharge  in  a  hurry. 
So  Nora  is  still  at  Glendovey,  is  she  ?  It's  a  wonder 
she  likes  to  stay  there ;  but — oh,  you  say  she's 
poorly  ?  Oh  !  And  well  she  may  be,  poor  lassie  ! 
Tell  her  to  go  and  see  her  father  if  she  likes,  then  ; 
I  daresay  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  attention, 
and  I  can  give  you  the  address  of  his  lodgings — he 
is  at  Wat's  lodgings,  by  the  way;  Nora  knows 
them.  Tell  her  to  mind  what  she  says.  Her  father 
is  a  thought  sore  on  the  subject ;  she  had  best  keep 
off  it — or  no,  she  can't  keep  off  it ;  but  let  her  take 
her  cue  from  him  as  to  what  he  wants  said.     And 

now,  I'm  very  busy  to-day "  Lindsay  took  the 

hint  and  rose  immediately. 

"  He  is  afraid  of  me,  is  he  ?"  said  Nora,  with  a 
faint  smile,  on  receipt  of  the  lawyer's  message. 
She  was  downstairs  on  Lindsay's  return,  and  he 
told  her  frankly  what  had  passed.  "  He  thinks  I 
should  wound  my  poor  father's  feelings  ?  That  is 
rather  absurd,  is  it  not  ?  Why,  how  little  he  knows. 
I  was  the  one  to  hold  by  papa  from  the  first  moment 
of  hearing  anything,  and  I  have  stood  up  for  him 
through  thick  and  thin  since,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Lindsay." 

"Very  true,  Nora,  you  have." 

"  When  you,  even  you,"  continued  Nora,  with  a 
little  touch  of  triumph  in  her  reproach,  "  when  even 
you  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  I  am  still  on 
papa's.  No,  no," — stretching  out  her  hand  with 
an  instant  desire  to  make  amends — "no,  I  should 
not  have  said  that;  but,  Mr.  Lindsay,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  do  believe  papa  has  been — has 
been  in  fault;  I  don't — that's  all.  Now,  am  I 
likely  to  say  anything  that  he  could  mind  ?  If  all 
the  world  fails  him,  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
me  when  once  he  has  given  me  his  word." — In  vain 
Lindsay  besought  her  not  to  ask  it. 

"That  is  just  like  you,"  cried  Nora,  offended 
again  for  the  moment.  "  For  want  of  a  little  plain- 
speaking  you  would  have  me  go  on  and  on  in  doubt 
and  distrust.  You  are  afraid  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
I  don't  say  it  is  not  out  of  kindness  to  papa ;  but 
still  papa  is  not  a  baby  to  mind  a  pin's  prick." 

"  But  why  should  you  take  the  initiative,  Nora? 
Why  not  leave  him  to  tell  you  of  himself?" 

"  If  he  tells  me  of  himself,  very  well ;  but  I  must 
have  it  out  one  way  or  other.  You  will  have  to 
own  that  I  was  right  when  you  hear,  as  you  will 
hear,  my  father  avouch  his  honour  safe." 


She  would  have  him  to  come  and  be  a  witness 
of  the  scene. 

"  But  surely,"  said  Lindsay,  who  would  willingly 
have  escaped  this,  and  saw  no  good  in  it ;  "  surely 
that  would  distress  him  whom  you  wish  to  save 
distress,  even  if  your  frankness  did  not.  My 
presence  is  not  required.  Tell  him  about  me,  say 
how  willingly  I  will  be  of  any  service  to  him  if  he 
can  employ  me,  and  say— say  anything  you  will, 
Nora;  but  let  me  go  home  now,  my  dear." 

Not  a  bit  of  it ;  Nora  had  taken  the  whim  into 
her  head,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  with ;  he  had 
believed  ill  of  his  friend,  he  must  have  his  doubts 
removed  at  first  hand.  Furthermore,  his  company 
and  protection  she  needed  and  (peremptorily)  must 
have;  and,  in  fine,  he  was  just  to  hold  his  tongue  and 
(coaxingly)  give  in  with  a  good  grace,  for  if  not,  it 
would  infallibly  end  in  his  giving  in  with  a  bad  one. 

Accordingly  they  proceeded  together  to  the 
lodgings  on  the  following  day. 

Middlemass  was  at  home,  and  so  was  his  son ; 
although  silence  reigned  in  the  room  into  which  the 
visitors  were  inducted,  and  gloomy  and  estranged 
were  the  countenances  of  the  two  thus  perforce 
obliged  at  such  a  time  to  keep  together.  Perhaps 
the  interruption  was  welcome — perhaps  not ;  the 
elder  gentleman  did  indeed  rouse  himself  to  a  feint 
of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter;  and, 
although  Lindsay's  visit  was  probably  less  appre- 
ciated, he  was  also  hailed  with  an  attempt  at  hearti- 
ness. "You? — Nora! — My  child!"  cried  her 
father,  kissing  her  cheek.  "  My  dear  girL  this  is 
a  sorry  place  for  you  to  come  to,"  glancing  around, 
"and  you  are  not  looking  like  yourself,  either," 
tmning  his  eyes  next  on  her.  "  You  are  feeling  this 
terrible  reverse,  of  course  ;  it's  very  sad,  very  sad. 
Dear  me  !  I  would  not  have  had  you  come  here  for 
the  world  if  I  had  known.  Why  should  you  be 
troubled  with  it  all?  But  still  I  take  it  kind, 
Nora,  I  do  indeed,  your  looking  me  up  in  this  way. 
And  Lindsay,  you  brought  her?  Well,  well,  I 
always  knew  your  worth.  You  are  a  true  friend — 
not  a  mere  butterfly  acquaintance  who  would  fly 
off  in  the  day  of  adversity.  What  it  is  to  have  a 
fall,  Lindsay  !  Here  are  all  my  fine  companions 
who  were  never  away  from  me  when  I  had  any- 
thing to  give  'em — here  are  they  all  to  the  right 
about  now !  None  of  them  will  look  me  in  the 
face,  scarcely.  It  is  the  deceitfidness  of  riches,  you 
know — the  deceitfulness  of  riches  that  you  always 
warned  me  against — ah,  I  never  listened  to. you ; 
but  now  I  find  it  out  for  myself." 

Lindsay  turned  away  sick  at  heart. 

"  I'm  a  poor  man  now,"  continued  Middlemass, 
in  the  same  half  rollicking,  half  piteous  tone,  "a 
poor  man ;  but  I  must  not  take  it  too  much  to 
heart,  must  I,  old  friend  ?  To  be  sure  I  haven't  a 
farthing,  but  you  won't  see  any  hardship  in  that," 
with  an  ill-repressed  sneer.  "  You  will  tell  me  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  rid  of  so  much  tempta- 
tion.    Money  is  a  terrible  snare,  eh  ? " 
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"Yes,  papa,  it  is."  Nora  could  be  restrained  no 
longer.  "It  is ;  and  I  knew,  though  no  one  else 
did,  how  little  you  really  cared  about  it.  Money 
is  nothing  compared  with — with  other  things," 
wistfully,  eagerly  looking  for  response.  "  Is  it  not 
that  you  meant,  papa?  I  know  that  was  what 
you  meant." 

"Very  true — yes — just  what  I  meant ;"  but  he 
turned  a  curious  look  upon  the  speaker,  for  he  was 
not  quite  sure — he  never  had  been  sure  what  to 
make  of  Nora ;  what  might  she  be  up  to  now  1 

"They  may  take  it  all,  may  they  not,  papa? 
Papa,  I  am  afraid  we  have  often  been  to  blame, 
Charley  and  I,  for  teasing  you  to  give  us  what  you 
coidd  not  afford.  We  had  no  idea  about — about 
this,  you  know.  It  shall  never  happen  again.  I 
do  not  care  what  Charley  says  to  me,  I  will  never 
ask  you  for  another  penny " 

— "  Oh,  my  dear,  your  settlement  is  safe  enough." 

"If  I  could,  it  should  be  given  back  to  you, 
papa ;  but  they  tell  me  I  can't " 

— "  No,  no ;  certainly  not." 

"  But,  papa,  it  is  really  no  great  matter,  is  it,  so 
long  as — as — as  everything  else  is  left.  You  have 
other  things  so  much  more  precious " — (Middle- 
mass  smiled,  he  coidd  not  help  it).  "  You  have  all 
of  us,"  cried  Nora,  suddenly  finding  out  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  speak  more  to  her  purpose.  "  You 
have  us,  and — and,  papa,  why  did  you  ran  away 
like  this  ?  It  looked  odd,  you  know.  It  made 
people  say  things,"  her  voice  trembled.  "Don't 
you  see,  papa  ?  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  I  had 
been  you." 

" Should  you  not,  Nora?" 

"  No,  indeed,  papa ;  I  am  sure  it  was  a  mistake. 
It — it  made  people  say  things,"  she  repeated,  find- 
ing nothing  else  to  the  point. 

"  Things  !  What  things  V  rejoined  Middlemass, 
eyeing  the  face  before  him  intently.  "  Come,  speak 
up;  what  things?" 

"  Things  that  never  ought  to  have  been  so  much 
as  named."  The  daughter's  lip  began  to  twitch 
and  her  eye  to  gleam  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
coveted  opportunity  at  last.  "  Things  that  are 
terrible  to  hear,  and  worse  to  bear.  Papa,  I  don't 
believe  them — never  be  afraid  I  should — I  would 
not  repeat  it  now,  but — oh,  Mr.  Lindsay,  you  tell 
him.  No — no — no;"  she  caught  herself  up  the 
next  moment.  "  No,  do  not  speak,"  panting  and 
raising  her  hand  to  enjoin  silence  ;  not  that  Lind- 
say had  stirred  hand  or  foot,  for  indeed  he  had  not 
meant  to  interfere  in  any  way.  "No  one  shall 
speak  but  me,"  cried  Nora ;  "  he  shall  hear  it  from 
no  one  but  me.  Papa,  they  are  cruel  enough,  wicked 
enough,  shameful  enough  to  impeach — your  honour." 

Middlemass — laughed. 

"Papa/"  said  the  girl,  in  horror. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  you  would  make  a  fine  tragedy 
queen,  Nora.  My  honour,  did  you  say  1  Fiddle- 
sticks !  I  have  done  what  any  other  man  under 
the  circumstances  would  have  done " 


He  was  interrupted  by  a  low  whistle  from  the 
sofa,  on  which  lounged  his  son,  his  half-shut  eyes 
watching  the  scene  with  stupid  amusement. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed. 

"  You  drunken  scoundrel,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  1  You  impudent  blackguard,  is  that  the  way 
you  behave  before  your  sister?"  cried  Middlemass, 
blazing  into  sudden  fury.  "You — you — you  to 
dare  to  speak  at  all !  You  who  have  been  nothing 
but  a  disgrace  to  me  ever  since  you  went  out  into 
the  world  !     You  to  set  yourself  up  ! " 

— "Never  mind  Wat,"  said  Nora,  hoarsely. 
Her  attention  was  now  too  firmly  fixed  on  one 
point  to  admit  of  its  wandering  even  to  another  of 
import — and  indeed  she  knew  but  too  well  what 
was  the  meaning  of  her  brother's  attitude  and  ex- 
pression. "  Never  mind  Wat.  Answer  me,  papa 
— me.     Say  that  you  are  innocent " 

"Innocent — innocent,"  cried  Middlemass,  "in- 
nocent of  what,  pray  V 

"  Of  those  transactions  which,"  said  his  daughter 
slowly,  "which  the  world  accuses  you  of." 

"  If  the  world  accuses  me,  the  world  may  say 
what  it  likes  ! "  exclaimed  her  father  with  a  bluster- 
ing loudness  of  tone  which  was  intended  to  carry 
off  the  worthlessness  of  the  reply.  "  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  the  world  says." 

"  To  me,  at  least,  you  have,"  rejoined  Nora,  with 
a  pale  face.  "To  me,  papa,  for  I  will  believe 
you " 

— "Will  you  indeed,  miss — ma'am — whatever 
you  are?     You  are  truly  kind." 

"  Say,"  pleaded  Nora,  still  obtuse,  and  resolute 
on  obtaining  what  she  wanted,  "say  that  your 
name  has  been  traduced,  that  before  Heaven  your 
actions  have  been  right  and  just " 

"Ao,  before  Heaven,  then,  I  won't.  Before 
Heaven  I  am  not  going  to  tell  a  lie,  you  temptress," 
roared  Middlemass.  "  There's  your  answer,  if  that's 
what  you  wanted.  Get  away,  get  out  of  my  sight, 
all  of  you.  That  was  what  brought  you  here,  was 
it?  Then  I  hope  your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and 
that  you  will  never  need  to  come  a  second  time. 
Go,  get  away " 

"lam  going  ;  but,  papa " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  jade.  Your  '  but 
papas '  will  drive  me  mad.  I'll  stand  no  more. 
Never  let  me  see  your  face  again." 

"You  never  shall."  Lindsay's  soul  quaked 
within  him  at  the  voice. 

"  You  never  shall,"  said  Nora,  turning  full  on 
her  incensed  parent  an  eye  before  which  even  his 
fell.  "  If  I  had  dreamed  of  this,  do  you  suppose 
that  any  consideration  upon  earth  would  have 
brought  me  here  1     Do  you  think " 

"  Never  mind  what  I  think " 

"  You  had  but  to  tell  me.  I  required  no  proofs, 
I  asked  for  no  word  but  your  own ;  you  had  but  to 
say  that  your  honour  was  safe,  that  you  could  hold 
up  your  head  among  your  fellow -men,  that  you 
were  not  a  base,  deceitful " 
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— "  This  is  insufferable," said  Middlemass,  goaded 

to  retort  boldly.  "  Hark  ye,  Lindsay,  you  put  her 
up  to  this,  I  suppose.  Now,  understand,  both  of 
you,  that  it's  no  go ;  and,  what's  more,  I'll  not 
endure  it.     To  be  baited  by  one's  own  family " 

— "  Baited  !  I  came  to "  began  Nora,  deter- 
mined to  stand  her  ground. 

But  her  father  was  a  man,  strong,  overbearing, 
and  driven  to  desperation ;  he  had  recovered  from 
the  momentary  impression  made  by  her  renuncia- 
tion of  him,  and  was  now  himself  again,  ready  to 
vent  on  any  one  the  irritation  caused  by  his  own 
internal  pangs.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  came  for," 
he  said.  "  You  came  to  try  and  make  me  do  the  one 
thing  I  have  not  done.  You  came  with  a  pretence 
of  affection  and  sympathy,  to  try  if  by  your  whin- 
ing and  your  arts  you  coidd  not  get  me  to  sink 
myself  deeper  in  perdition  than  I  shall  yet  be. 
But  I  see  through  you,  and " 

— "Shameful!"  cried  Nora.  "You  wrong  me 
in  every  word.  As  if  /  would  do  such  a  thing — 
/ " 

"  Just  you.  Who  else  tried  to  make  me  per- 
jure myself?  Who  else  ?  Eh  ?  Answer  me  that. 
I  told  Dundas  the  honest  truth.  I  told  them  all 
the  truth " 

— "  It  was  the  truth,  then  V 

— "It  was  the  truth,  of  course.     Now?" 

"  Nora,  Nora,"  put  in  Lindsay,  trembling  for  the 
new  outbreak.  "  Nora,  stop.  Think  what  you 
are  saying.  You  would  not  have  your  father 
false " 

— "  He  has  been  false.     He  is  false " 

— "I  am  not!" 

Both  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  Wat 
had  risen  to  a  sitting  attitude  on  the  sofa,  as  with 
interest  he  noted  the  different  turns  of  the  conflict. 
At  the  last  assertion  he  again  whistled  his  incre- 
dulity, and  Middleniass  again  turned  in  frantic 
passion  at  the  sound.  But  before  he  could  speak 
Lindsay  had  interposed,  almost  beside  himself  with 
grief  and  apprehension  for  what  might  still  be  to 
come. 

"  William, — Nora, — Wat "  he  cried,  appeal- 
ing by  turns  to  each.  His  back  was  to  the  door, 
and  he  did  not  perceive  that  in  the  confusion  it 
had  been  opened  silently,  and  that  another  figure 
stood  behind  him,  a  silent  spectator,  in  the  door- 
way. "William — my  dear  friend "  the  dis- 
tracted Lindsay  was  proceeding,  but  stopped  in 
amazement,  for  he  perceived  that  William's  eyes  had 
passed  beyond  him,  and  were  straining  wider  and 
wider  as  at  some  strange  and  terrible  sight  in  the 
background, — Nora  also  was  gazing,  insensible  to 
the  reach  of  his  words ;  and  Wat  had  staggered  to 
his  feet,  aroused  to  comprehension  and  to  the  use 
of  his  bemused  faculties, — one  and  all  were  breath- 
less, dumb,  petrified, — for  there,  before  them,  stood 
— within  the  little  chamber,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  shameful  tumult,  as  it  might  have  been  the 
avenging  angel  himself — their  longdost  brother. 


He  had  heard  enough,  he  had  guessed  all,  and 
one  by  one  their  faces  fell  before  his. 

Middlemass,  however,  though  scared  and  stunned, 
was  the  first  to  recover,  and,  his  own  grievances 
and  misery  being  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
to  revert  to  the  familiar  refrain — the  lamentation 
which  had  become  habitual;  but  which,  in  this 
moment  of  extremity,  was  now  no  longer  used  as  a 
mere  easing  of  the  conscience,  or  excuse  for  sin,  it 
was  wrung,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  throes  of  his 
despair. 

"  You  here  !"  he  exclaimed  in  accents  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  his  son.  "You  ?  Jem  ?  You  are 
here  at  last,  are  you?  You  have  come  home  at 
last  %  Ah,  but  there  is  no  home  for  you  to  come 
to  now !  You  are  too  late — too  late,  I  tell  you. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  would  have  been  wel- 
come— when  we  were  all  well  and  happy — it's  past, 
past  and  gone.  Go  your  ways  now,  sir ;  we  have 
no  need  of  you  here.  You  would  not  like  us  if  you 
came ;  we  are  not  what  we  were,  and  you  had  best 
have  nothing  to  say  to  us.  Look,"  suddenly  turn- 
ing upon  Nora,  who,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes 
streaming,  was  rooted  to  where  she  stood,  a  poor 
wan,  worn  creature,  weak  as  a  babe  now  that  the 
fictitious  strength  of  passion  had  departed,  "  Look 
at  her,  a  mere  wreck  of  what  she  was,"  cried 
Middlemass,  who  had  long  ago  perceived  it,  but 
had  chosen  to  take  no  notice  ;  "is  that  the  happy 
young  wife  you  pictured  ?  Look  at  him — look  at 
that  sot,"  with  another  hasty  movement  towards 
the  sofa ;  "is  that  the  brother  you  left  1     Look  at 

me "  he  stopped  short,  it  seemed  as  if  here  no 

comment  was  necessary. 

"  My  dear  William,"- 
he  feared  a  sudden  fall, 
whispered. 

"Ay,  here  he  is,"  said  Middlemass,  harshly— 
"  here  he  is,  sure  enough  !  What  is  that  to  me  ? 
I  don't  want  him.  I  have  enough  on  my  hands 
without  him.  He  will  want  to  be  fed  and  clothed, 
too ;  and  I  am  a  beggar,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
He  left  us  once — he  had  better  leave  us  again " 

— "  William— William " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Jem,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Let  him 
speak." 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  that?"  proceeded 
Middlemass,  unheeding  either  the  interruption  or 
the  aside ;  "  here  we  are  ruined,  wretched,  miser- 
able ;  and  you  could  have  prevented  it  all  If  you 
had  been  here,  she"  pointing  to  Nora,  "would 
never  have  thrown  herself  away  upon  a  brute ;  and 
he,"  pointing  to  Wat,  "  woidd  have  had  no  chance 
of  making  a  brute  of  himself.  They  would  not 
have  driven  me  wdd  between  them — and  I  should 
have  kept  the  straight  road,  and  let  speculation 
alone.  The  children  will  grow  up  to  despise  me — 
my  wife  avoids  me — God  baffles  me.  I  had  once 
a  son " 

"  Father,  father," — cried  the  young  man,  falling 


Lindsay  took  his  arm,  for 
"  Here  is  yom-  son,"  he 
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on  his  knees  before  the  speaker.  "  Father,  forgive. 
Father,  is  this  true  1  Is  it  not  a  dream  1  Is  that 
my  brother  1  Is  that  my  sister  1  Oh,  my  God, 
my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  ! " — his 
voice  failed,  his  head  sank — they  flew  to  hold  him 
in  their  arms — they  almost  thought  he  had  left 

them  again,  and  for  ever. 

*  *  *  * 

But  he  had  not.  Thenceforth  he  lived  for  and 
among  his  own  people.  He  gave  up  the  career  on 
which  heart  and  soul  had  been  fixed ;  and,  enter- 
ing a  house  of  business,  worked  diligently  for 
the  support  of  all ;  for,  as  Dundas  had  foreseen, 
Middlemass  had  not  sutficiently  cleared  his  conduct 
in  the  sight  of  his  creditors  for  them  to  permit  him 
for  some  time  to  re-engage  in  mercantile  concerns. 
When  he  did  so,  with  impaired  health  and  broken 
spirit,  a  small  competence  was  the  utmost  he 
found  he  could  ever  hope  to  realise.  On  his  name 
a  stigma  remained  which  could  never  be  effaced ; 
and  few,  indeed,  cared  to  hold  intercourse  with, 
or  to  know  what  became  of,  the  once  popular  and 
successful  merchant.  He  passed  below  the  surface 
of  the  busy  working  world,  and  was  seen  of  it  no 
more.  But  gradually  within  the  soul  of  the  poor 
sinner  arose  the  dawn  of  a  new  life ;  with  every 
worldly  hope  withdrawn,  but,  with  his  "Dinah's 
son  "  once  more  by  his  side,  he  learned  from  Jem 
to  lean  in  sincerity  and  truth  on  a  stronger  arm 
than  his,  and  to  cast  his  anchor  tremblingly,  yet 
surely,  on  the  Bock  of  Ages. 

But  who  could  give  back  to  Middlemass  his  lost 
years,  his  wasted  opportunities  1  Who  could  undo 
Nora's  wretched  union,  and  reclaim  the  drunkard 
Wat? 

Alas  !  not  even  Jem. 

He  had,  indeed,  the  sad  privilege  of  soothing  his 
sister's  sorrows,  of  making  a  home  for  her  when, 
widowed  and  desolate,  she  sought  it,  and  of  ulti- 
mately  seeing  her  at  peace  with  God  in  her  own 
heart,  her  proud  spirit  brought  low,  and  her  soul 
quieted  as  that  of  a  little  child ;  but  her  youth  and 
her  bloom  were  gone, — while,  as  for  the  rest,  his 
influence  over  either  brother  was  never  regained ; 
and  the  young  ones,  in  common  with  their  mother, 
cared  equally  Uttle  for  what  he  thought  or  felt. 
He  had  lost  the  hold  on  them  he  had  once  possessed, 
and  it  was  never  to  be  obtained  again. 

"  That's  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Lindsay,  on 
one  of  his  visits — and  there  was  no  cessation  of 
these  in  future,— for  the  home  was  Jem's,  and  who 
so  welcome  there  as  our  old  friend  1 — "  That's  what 
it  is.  The  Lord  set  you  your  work  to  do ;  but  you 
fancied  another  kind  of  work  more.  So  you  had 
your  lesson  to  learn,  and  a  sad  one  it  has  been ; 
but  He  knows,  Jem,  He  knows ;  and,  mind  you, 
wilful  and  erring  creatures  as  we  are,  we  are  but 
instruments  working  under  supervision, — we  go  and 
come,  do  this  and  that,  at  His  command, — we  com- 
mit, but  He  permits  our  blunders ;  in  some  other 
way,  by  some  other  means,  your  dear  ones  may  be 


brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and,  though 
they  are  wandering  now,  they  may  be  safe  in  the 
fold  at  last." 

"But  not  through  me,"  said  Jem.  And  he 
never  quite  got  over  the  memory  of  what  might 

have  been. 

*  *  *  * 

Dear  friends,  do  not  mistake  the  purport  of  this 
little  story.  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  it  is 
written  by  one  who  woidd  damp  the  ardour  of  any 
youthfid  spirit  inspired  by  the  love  of  God  and  of 
the  souls  of  the  heathen  to  go  forth  to  Mission 
work.  God  speed  all  such.  God  bless  and  prosper 
them.  God  send  yet  more  labourers  into  the  vine- 
yard. Only,  dear  friends,  there  is  another  side  to 
be  considered;  and  it  is  that  other  side  which 
is  here  set  forth.  Set  a  watch  over  your  own 
hearts.  When  a  voice  within  says,  "  Go,"  stop  and 
listen — it  may  be  the  Divine  call ;  if  it  be,  happy 
indeed  is  the  apostle  on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen ; 
but  prove  it,  prove  that  it  is  not  the  outcome  of 
your  restless  nature  craving  for  excitement,  a  wider 
sphere,  and  a  novel  field  of  action  :  also — and  make 
very  sure  of  this — that  no  other  work  has  been  set 
you  to  do  which  you  have  no  right  to  forsake  or 
neglect.  God  never  gives  men  two  things  to  do  at 
variance  with  each  other,  therefore  find  out  which 
is  His  work,  which  your  own.  Remember  this, 
that  the  missionary's  life  is  the  nearest  to  that  of 
One  who  was  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  wherever  He 
went  when  He  trod  this  earth,  and  give  thanks  and 
rejoice  as  true  soldiers  of  Christ,  when  His  com- 
mand is  laid  upon  you, — "  To  the  front !"  But  to 
you  who  cannot,  who  must  not,  who  ought  not  to 
press  forward  to  the  van,  I  woidd  say,  You  can 
serve  your  Captain  as  truly,  if  less  gloriously,  in 
the  humble  rear.  You  can  serve  Him  as  faithfully 
at  home  as  abroad,  as  steadfastly  in  the  family 
circle  as  in  the  great  assemblage.  When  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  of  cloud  journeyed  before  the  Israelites, 
they  rose  and  followed,  but,  when  it  stood  still,  they 
remained  in  the  place  where  they  were. 

L.  B.  W. 

THE  END. 

W&z  Wlndt. 

A  HINT  TO  PARENTS. 

From  the  German. 
"  IVrOTHER,  uncle  is  here !  uncle  has  come !" 
-"-*-  cried  the  children  on  the  staircase,  and 
immediately  the  little  band  rushed  into  the  sitting- 
room,  followed  by  the  father  and  an  old  gentleman. 
This  was  the  uncle,  or  rather  the  children's  grand- 
uncle.  They  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years,  and 
only  the  eldest  children  had  a  clear  recollection  of 
him.  But  then  this  uncle  was  an  important  person 
in  the  family;  they  spoke  of  him  so  often  that  even 
the  youngest,  who  were  usually  so  shy,  now  ran 
joyfully  to  meet  him.  Then  the  mother  introduced 
them  by  ages;  Helene,  who  was  nine  years  old,  and 
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had  already  begun  French ;  Paul,  the  twins,  Rose 
and  Lizzie,  Max,  and  Elsa  the  pet.  "  Now,  wife," 
said  the  father,  laughing,  "  it  is  better  to  let  uncle 
discover  the  children's  excellences  himself."  And 
now  the  uncle  had  to  tell  many  stories.  In  a  little 
he  had  a  child  on  each  knee,  and  the  rest  clustering 
round  him,  and  the  mother  told  them  not  to 
trouble  uncle  too  much. 

But  alas  !  the  children's  bed-time  arrived  Paul 
and  Helene  hoped  their  father  had  forgotten  it. 
But  he  had  not.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  said, 
"Now,  you  little  ones,  off  to  bed."  Meanwhile 
the  two  youngest  had  got  very  sleepy  and  went 
quietly,  but  the  twins  were  sulky,  and  the  two 
eldest  said  softly  to  their  mother,  "Just  a  half- 
hour  more,  mother,  pLease,  please." 

"  Children,  do  not  trouble  me ;  your  father  does 
not  like  that,  you  know.     What  will  uncle  think?" 

Helene  hoped  that  her  uncle  would  intercede  for 
them,  but  he  had  suddenly  become  absent ;  he  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  humming 
softly  to  himself.  "Now,  children,  that  is  enough," 
said  the  father  decidedly  ;  "  will  you  go  quietly,  or 
must  I  get  angry  V  That  settled  the  matter,  but 
a  little  discord  had  tempered  the  joy  of  the  day. 

"Oh,  dear  uncle,"  said  the  young  wife,  when 
quiet  was  restored  in  the  room,  "it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  train  children." 

"  That  is  true.  It  is  so  difficult  that  we  often 
come  far  short,  with  our  own  strength  and  skill." 

"  You  have  just  had  a  specimen  of  how  far  we 
have  got  with  our  training,"  said  the  father.  "We 
have  not  yet  reached  implicit  obedience." 

His  wife  reddened.  "  Your  business  takes  you 
away  the  whole  day,  so  that  the  training  of  the 
children  falls  to  me  entirely." 

"  With  the  exception  of  special  punishments, 
when  I  am  called  in  to  help,"  added  the  father. 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle,"  cried  the  mother,  "  do  help 
me  with  your  good  advice.  I  wish  so  earnestly  to 
do  the  right,  but  I  often  go  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way,  I  fear."     The  uncle  looked  kindly  on  the  pair. 

"  When  an  old  schoolmaster  is  so  implored,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  speak  out.  My  wisdom  is  only 
Solomon's  :  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.' 
Every  mother  knows  better  than  I,  that  the  young- 
est child  can  and  must  be  trained  to  regularity. 
If  you  study  the  spiritual  discipline  and  training  of 
your  children  in  the  same  way  as  the  bodily,  you 
have  then  laid  hold  of  the  chief  principle  of  all  in- 
struction, and,  as  a  Christian  mother,  you  will  prove 
a  better  instructor  to  your  children  than  all  the 
learned  pedagogues  in  the  world." 

"  But  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  continue  the 
same  discipline  when  the  children  get  older  and 
develop  so  differently.  Our  children  are  so  wild 
that  I  have  to  check  and  forbid  the  whole  day." 

"  Do  you  not  do  it  too  much,  my  dear  niece  ? 
Pardon  my  frecness ;  I  wish  to  advise  you.  Forbid, 
if  possible,  little,  and  only  what  you  can  and  will 


prevent;  but  whatever  you  have  once  forbidden, 
always  carry  through.  You  shall  thus,  by  the  force 
of  habit,  if  God  add  His  blessing,  cultivate  the 
precious  fruit  of  instruction  in  your  children — that 
of  obedience.  Good  Ludwig  Harms  said  of  it,  '  I 
have  heard  people  say,  That  is  a  clever  child,  or, 
That  is  a  pious  child,  or,  That  is  a  lovable  child,  but 
I  like  best  to  hear,  That  is  an  obedient  child. 
Many  a  clever  child  becomes  an  atheist,  many  a  lov- 
able chdd  becomes  a  time-server ;  yes,  even  a  pious 
child  has  become  a  hypocrite  ;  but  I  have  never  yet 
found  that  an  obedient  child  became  corrupted.' " 

"  We  often  hear  that  training  and  obedience  are 
more  seldom  found  in  these  days  than  in  those  of 
our  grandparents,"  remarked  the  father. 

"  But  yet  obedience  should  not  be  forced,"  said 
his  wife  softly  ;  "  we  wish  to  receive  more  from  our 
children  than  mere  respect." 

"  You  wish  to  be  their  friends,  dear  niece,  and 
that  is  right.  Play  and  joke  with  your  chddren  as 
much  and  as  often  as  you  like,  but  when  once  you 
have  given  an  order,  play  no  longer ;  do  not  argue 
with  them.  A  greater  earnestness  must  show  the 
child  that  the  mother  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  companion ;  and  when,  instead  of  raising  the 
voice,  you  speak  to  him  quite  softly,  you  thus 
appeal  to  your  child's  conscience." 

"Dear  uncle,"  said  the  young  wife  after  a  short 
pause,  "  to-day  I  see  clearer  than  ever  that  in  order 
to  train  my  children  aright,  I  must  first  train  my- 
self, and  I  fear  that  will  never  be  finished." 

The  uncle  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

M.  M.  T. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  YOUNG  MEN'S  GUILD. 
The  Sub-Committee  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  above  Guild,  or  Union 
of  Young  Men's  Societies,  are  at  present  preparing  a  return 
of  the  different  local  branches  in  connection  with.it,  with 
full  particulars  regarding  each.  It  will  be  a  favour,  there- 
fore, if  Ministers  or  Office-bearers  of  local  Associations, 
who  desire  to  join  the  Union,  will  kindly  intimate  their 
intention  of  doing  so  to  the  Secretary  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. Immediately  on  receiving  such  intimation, 
the  Secretary  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  schedule  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  usual  particulars,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  Representative  nominated  to  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Guild.  It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that  at 
least  all  such  Societies  connected  with  congregations 
within  the  Church  should  connect  themselves  with  the 
general  Guild,  and  thus  lend  their  influence  in  spreading 
the  movement  in  districts  where  as  yet  no  such  Societies 
exist.  The  Guild  is  intended  to  include  not  only  Young 
Men's  Associations  or  Societies,  strictly  so  called,  but  also 
Bible  Classes.  In  the  case  of  these,  the  Minister  will, 
of  course,  make  what  arrangements  he  may  think  best 
to  enable  the  Class  to  elect  their  own  Representative  to 
the  General  Committee.  It  may  be  suggested  that  this 
might  be  done  by  having  a  special  meeting, — presided 
over  by  the  Minister, — for  the  purpose  of  formally  join- 
ing the  Guild  and  ielecting  a  Representative.  In  the 
event  of  a  Bible  Class  consisting  of  both  young  men  and 
young  women,  such  a  meeting  would,  of  course,  consist 
of  the  young  men  only. 

All  communications  regarding  it,  and  all  intimations 
of  adhesion,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Christian 
"Life  and  Work"  Committee,  22  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, who  will  give  all  information. 


AFFECTION. 
Presented  by  Hugh  Cameron,  Esq.,  R.S.A. 
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XII.  Critical  Periods  and  New  Leases. 

YOU  used  to  smile,  no  doubt,  when  some  old  or 
aging  man,  in  the  thankful  sense  that  things 
had  somewhat  brightened,  that  heart  and  foot  were 
not  so  heavy,  told  you  that  he  had  taken  a  new 
h  ase  of  life.  You  thought  it  weakness  and  fancy. 
There  is  no  harder  thing  than  for  the  young  to 
sympathise  with  the  old:  for  the  light-hearted 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  care-worn 
and  weary.  But  you  have  found  out  for  yourself, 
as  you  went  on,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  You 
have  discovered  that  it  expresses  a  pleasant  reality. 

There  are  critical  times  in  our  life,  when  the 
question  is  Shall  I  go  or  stay?  The  entire  machinery, 
physical  and  psychical,  seems  to  ask,  Shall  I  stop, 
or  shall  I  go  on  yet  awhile  ?  These  critical  times 
come  in  two  fashions.  There  may  be  a  quiet  fail- 
ure of  strength  and  vitality.  There  may  be  sudden 
and  severe  illness. 

We  all  know  how  at  the  fatal  thirty-seven  great 
geniuses  tend  to  break  down  and  die  :  those  human 
beings  whose  work  is  a  heavy  pull  upon  the  more 
ethereal  powers  of  body  and  soul.  Great  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians,  are  worn  out  at  that 
age  :  and  they  go.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  sus- 
tained by  a  very  wide  and  startling  induction  of 
instances.  It  is  strange,  it  is  sad,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  finest-strung  human  natures  break  down 
the  soonest.  They  were  not  made  for  long  wear. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  Eaphael,  Byron,  and 
Burns,  had  but  this  little  share  of  troublesome  life. 

Then,  for  brain-driving  men  who  are  not  sensi- 
tive geniuses,  but  hard-driven  doers  of  this  world's 
everyday  prosaic  work,  forty -five  is  the  critical 
time.  I  remember  well  the  day  when  a  very 
eminent  man  of  science  told  me  this  :  and  how 
I  suddenly  ran  over  the  names  of  a  dozen  of  the 
cleverest  men  I  knew ;  and  found  that  even  in 
one's  own  little  experience  the  fact  was  so.  You 
call  it  brain-weariness,  failure  of  nervous  energy : 
some  folk  talk  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
meaning  of  all  this  simply  is  that  there  comes  a 
general  breaking-up,  which  (curiously)  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  general  breaking -down.  Then  it 
is  that  I  remark  how  this  man  and  that  gets  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duty  for  six  months  or  a  year : 
and  goes  away,  pretty  much  broken-hearted,  to 
milder  regions  where  all  is  strange  to  him  :  and 
whence  he  returns  or  does  not  return,  as  may  be. 
There  are  three  possibilities,  my  scientific  friend 
told  me,  when  a  brain -worker  has  thus  broken 
down  :  and  let  it  be  said,  I  have  since  remarked 
how  many  break  down  almost  to  the  very  day. 
The  simplest  alternative  is,  that  the  poor  worn-out 
over-worker  dies.  And  then,  I  have  seen  with  a  sore 
heart  those  who  depended  on  him  begin  to  practise 
something  of  that  economy  and  self-denial  which 
(begun  sooner)  might  have  saved  brain  and  heart, 


and  kept  him  here.  The  next  possibility  is,  that 
the  worn-out  man  drags  on  his  life  for  a  few  years 
longer,  and  even  struggles  to  do  his  work :  but 
everything  is  a  burden,  the  buoyancy  and  hopeful- 
ness are  gone,  the  temper  is  irritable  and  wayward, 
every  prospect  is  gloomy,  and  life  is  a  miserable 
load.  The  third  possibility  is  that  which  I  wish 
God  may  send  to  every  one  who  may  read  this 
page,  if  this  critical  time  fall  heavy  upon  him : 
and  well  I  know  that  many  who  will  read  this 
page  are  of  those  who  specially  run  the  risk  of  it. 
It  is  that  the  man  gets  perfectly  well  again :  gets 
through  the  darkness  out  into  God's  good  sunshine  : 
is  far  fitter  and  stronger  for  his  work  than  he  ever 
was  before  :  feels  a  delight  in  his  work  beyond  all 
experience,  and  finds  it  strangely  easy  :  discerns  a 
true  zest  and  enjoyment  in  each  little  detail  of  the 
dady  round  of  existence  :  is  undisturbed  by  noises, 
and  good-natured  with  stupid  and  blundering  folk : 
thinks  it,  like  Paley,  "a  happy  world  after  all:" 
in  brief,  takes  a  new  lease  of  life. 

And  while  new  leases  are  for  the  most  part  on 
less  favourable  terms  for  the  tenant,  it  is  not  so 
here.  There  is  no  dropping  down  to  a  lower  level. 
One  has  known  life  far  brighter  and  warmer  at 
fifty  than  it  was  at  twenty-five. 

I  know  that  you  may  say,  if  you  be  a  robust 
soul,  that  all  this  about  critical  periods  is  fanciful. 
You  may  ask,  Why  break  down  at  these  more  than 
at  any  other  time  1  You  may  say,  in  all  kindness 
and  good  faith,  to  a  dwining  and  dispirited  mortal, 
growing  weekly  more  languid  and  desponding, 
Don't  give  in  :  Fight  against  it :  Keep  your  mind 
healthily  occupied  :  Think  how  much  depends  on 
your  life,  and  don't  be  selfish  :  Work  for  others 
if  not  for  yourself.  Most  readers  have  known 
worthy  but  unsympathetic  people,  whose  prescrip- 
tion for  every  emergency  was,  Exert  yourself: 
Make  an  effort  /  But  how  if  you  cannot  1  How, 
if  you  spur  ever  so  hard,  and  there  is  no  responsive 
effort :  only  the  dreary  wish  to  creep  aside  and 
give  up  altogether  %  If  strength  has  indeed  failed, 
it  will  not  do  to  make  believe  very  much,  and  fancy 
that  this  will  suffice.  There  is  no  fighting  against 
facts  :  and  a  wise  man  will  not  try  to  ignore  them. 
Acknowledge  them  :  Mend  them :  Make  the  best 
of  them  :  This  is  the  way.  And  as  for  the  question 
one  has  heard  put,  Why  break  down  at  forty-five 
more  than  at  any  other  age  ?  it  is  a  silly  one,  and 
heartless.  Why  should  I  see,  on  this  tenth  day  of 
September,  on  some  of  these  trees  the  first  tinge 
of  Autumn,  while  all  the  rest  are  green  1  Beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  linden,  why  are  you  the  first  to 
fade  1  Why  have  these  great  expanses  on  which  I 
look  down,  climbing  this  height,  turned  yellow ; 
though  with  little  sunshine  to  make  them  so  ? 
Why,  when  a  few  weeks  are  gone,  will  all  these 
leaves  change,  then  wither  and  fall?  Why,  but 
because  the  season  comes  when  these  changes  must 
be.  The  Creator's  Fiat,  I  say :  Or  if  you  will 
have  it,  the  laws  of  nature  have  appointed  so. 
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Even  so  is  it  with  us  human  beings.  Times  and 
seasons  are  appointed  to  us,  as  to  all  things :  and 
we  cannot  fight  against  them,  however  resolute 
and  brave  we  may  be.  And  some  of  us  are  neither 
very  resolute  nor  very  brave. 

I  have  said,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
Critical  Period  comes. 

We  may  gradually  feel,  we  do  not  know  why, 
all  our  work  growing  harder,  losing  interest,  turning 
to  a  heavy  burden.  You  know  the  meaning  of  the 
pathetic  phrase,  to  lose  heart.  You  shirk  exertion. 
The  day  comes  when  really  you  must  sit  down, 
where  you  used  to  stand.  You  find  in  yourself  the 
capacity  (it  is  very  strange)  to  sit  for  an  hour 
under  a  group  of  trees  in  the  warm  still  Autumn 
day,  or  at  evening  in  your  chair  by  the  winter  fire, 
vacant :  doing  nothing,  thinking  of  nothing  :  in  a 
semi-conscious  state.  Do  you  remember  a  Scotch 
story,  in  which  an  ancient  Laud  is  described  as 
"sitting  on  his  ain  loupin'-on  stane,  glowering  frae 
him  "  1  At  the  last,  after  weeks  of  failing  strength, 
the  memorable  day  comes  to  folk  whose  work  must 
be  done  by  considerable  effort,  on  which  your  work 
cannot  be  done  at  all,  whether  well  or  badly  :  you 
are  beaten  at  last,  and  must  definitively  stop. 
You  send  for  the  Doctor :  a  hard  thing  for  most 
men  to  do.  He  speaks  of  long  over-work :  of  nervous 
weariness,  of  vital  exhaustion  :  He  lays  you  aside 
from  your  occupation,  possibly  not  for  so  very  long  : 
though  three  or  four  weeks  sometimes  have  seemed 
a  most  extended  season.  Possibly  he  tells  you  that 
you  "  must  go  to  grass  for  a  long  time  : "  which 
(unless  you  be  very  ill  indeed)  you  absolutely  refuse 
to  do.  You  say  you  cannot  do  it :  you  cannot  be 
spared  :  you  must  work  on  somehow.  You  make 
terms  :  the  good  man  sees  that  to  send  you  away 
would,  as  things  are,  bring  such  trouble  that  it  is 
better  you  abide,  taking  all  duty  as  lightly  as  may 
be.  Even  what  must  be  done  is  for  many  months 
done  very  heavily  and  heartlessly ;  and  your  temper 
is  a  trial  to  many.  Yet  you  pull  through.  You 
turn  the  corner  at  length.  There  is  a  very  slow 
process,  in  the  recovering  of  strength  and  tone. 
But  after  half  a  year  or  (it  may  be)  a  year  under 
the  cloud,  you  find  yourself  going  out  and  in  amid 
a  glow  of  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  easy,  is  encouraging  :  Everything  you  put 
your  hand  to  prospers.  Sometimes,  looking  back, 
you  wonder  if  that  breaking-down  was  not  half- 
fanciful  :  Might  you  not  have  fought  it  1  But 
this  is  delusion.  "Weakness  and  illness,  God  be 
thanked,  are  quite  forgot  when  they  have  passed 
away.  But  they  were  awfully  real  when  they  were 
present.  You  have  got  a  new  lease  of  life.  0 
make  the  most  of  it.     It  may  not  be  for  very  long. 

There  is  the  other  way  in  which  the  memorable 
experience  may  come  to  you :  the  way  of  sudden 
and  sharp  suffering.  The  morning  comes  whereon, 
having  gone  about  burning  and  shivering  for  two 
or  three  days,  you  say  you  must  stay  in  bed  for 
just  a  day  and  get  rid  of  this  bad  cold.     Even  a 


day  in  bed  is  to  many  men  a  thing  not  easily  per- 
mitted. But  it  is  not  a  bad  cold.  It  is  Fever : 
burning  fever  in  which  mind  and  memory  go.  It 
is  fierce  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ,  of  whose 
existence  in  you  you  were  hardly  aware  before. 
There  is  no  fighting  such  things  as  these.  You, 
never  a  day  in  bed  beyond  two  or  three  in  all  your 
life  :  you,  who  just  recently  had  said  (not  boastingly 
but  thankfully)  that  you  had  never  been  away  from 
your  work  for  a  fortnight  together  through  many 
years ;  have  now  to  he  prostrate  through  week 
after  week,  often  in  acute  suffering,  soon  in  deadly 
weakness,  knowing  for  the  first  time  the  awful 
and  indescribable  experiences  of  that  which  people 
so  easily  name  as  Delirium.  "  He's  off  his  head," 
you  have  many  a  time  been  told,  in  a  house  of 
sickness  :  "  he  is  wandering."  And  you  said, 
"  Poor  fellow,  it  is  very  sad  !"  and  went  away. 
You  will  know  now,  you  will  remember  vividly 
while  you  live,  how  strange  a  fact  the  easily -said 
words  express  :  through  what  weird  and  weariful 
tracts  of  thought  and  feeling  a  poor  human  soul 
may  have  to  go.  If  you  have  lived  a  decent  life, 
thank  God  that  strangeness  and  weariness  will  be 
the  worst :  you  will  not  have  the  ghastly,  loath- 
some, and  frightful  apparitions  which  come  to 
those  who  have  treated  brain  and  nerve  with  awful 
alcohol,  body  and  soul  with  degrading  and  unspeak- 
able sin.  In  a  little,  all  ordinary  cares  will  cease. 
Let  but  the  iron  grip  of  pain  grasp  you  tight 
enough,  and  what  a  selfish,  narrow  creature  you 
will  grow  :  all  you  will  wish  will  be  to  be  delivered 
from  this  torture  :  all  the  world  will  be  the  little 
chamber  within  which  you  have  to  suffer.  At  the 
first,  there  will  be  the  terrible  sense,  that  the  house, 
the  children,  the  parish,  cannot  go  on  without  you  : 
it  is  not  through  self-conceit  you  think  so,  but 
because  you  know  that  of  a  truth  every  day  brings 
you  so  much  to  do  :  Ah,  that  long  list  of  things  to 
be  done  next  day  which  you  made  up  the  night  before 
you  lay  down  on  the  bed  whence  you  may  never 
rise.  But  these  things  have  to  go.  Get  low  enough 
down,  and  they  all  pass  from  your  poor  relaxing 
grasp.  You  will  find  with  a  start,  how  quickly, 
even  without  the  shock  of  fatal  accident,  a  man 
may  die :  how  little  is  our  hold  to  life.  But, 
though  it  has  come  with  far  less  warning  than  you 
vaguely  thought  it  would,  you  will  quite  reconcile 
your  mind  to  going.  And,  when  the  turn  comes, 
you  will  truly  have  come  back  from  the  grave. 
You  had  worried  yourself,  in  that  awful  weakness, 
to  a  degree  of  which  nobody  knew,  in  thinking  where 
you  should  be  buried  :  you  could  not  make  up  your 
mind.  You  would  let  others  determine.  And  you 
had  had  terrible  cares  as  to  how  "  They  "  would  do 
without  you :  "  They,"  who  are  all  the  world  to 
you.  If  a  few  years  more  could  have  been  given  ! 
"Yes,  mother,  but  I  should  like  to  get  better:" 
so  a  dying  schoolboy  said,  very  near  the  end.  That 
had  gone  from  you.  It  was  what  holy  Bishop 
Andrewes  prayed  for  :  "  a  Christian  close,  without 
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fear,  and  if  it  may  be,  -without  pain."  It  was  the 
wildest  o(  dreams  that  you  should  ever  be  at  work 
again  :  That  was  all  past :  and  what  a  poor  thing 
the  work  of  a  diligent  life  seemed  !  Never  you  talk 
to  me,  as  ignorant  mortals  do,  about  the  calm 
approval  of  a  good  conscience  in  the  retrospect  of 
a  well-spent  life.  That  is  delusion.  What  poor 
trust  there  is,  is  not  there.  As  for  the  amusements 
of  life,  as  for  the  engagements  of  society,  how  im- 
possible, in  the  thought  of  the  End  that  must  come 
to  everybody,  that  time  or  thought  should  ever  be 
given  to  these  !  Such  are  the  seasons  in  which 
you  are  dependent,  as  a  little  infant  is  dependent, 
on  human  kindness  and  patience.  A  very  little 
neglect ;  and  you  would  be  away.  You  will  learn 
more  than  you  ever  knew  before  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  which  some  are  capable.  And  the  sympathy  of 
many,  near  and  far,  is  real  and  inestimable. 

You  are  not  to  go.  Change  for  the  better  comes. 
Strange,  to  walk  across  your  room,  and  find  you 
cannot,  save  by  holding  on.  Strange,  when  you 
can  take  food  again.  You  are  ashamed  that  you 
enjoy  it  so  much,  and  anticipate  it  so  eagerly.  You 
had  once  rebuked  (gently)  a  schoolboy,  who  told  you 
how  lying  in  his  bed  in  Germany,  he  often  thought 
what  it  would  be  to  have  ham  and  eggs  for  break- 
fast again.  Strange,  to  come  downstairs  :  quitting 
the  little  room  which  for  these  weeks  had  been  all 
your  world.  Strange,  the  first  time  you  are  again 
in  the  open  air :  tottering  feebly  for  fifty  yards. 
Strange,  the  first  time  you  are  in  God's  house. 
You  feel  you  never  valued  it  as  you  ought,  when 
you  had  it  habitually  through  all  your  life  till  now. 
And  if  your  vocation  be  to  instruct  your  fellows, 
you  bring  back,  from  these  weeks  of  cessation, 
several  messages,  not  otherwise  known.  You  had 
gone,  very  often,  into  a  sickroom  :  you  had  talked 
with  the  sufferer  lying  there :  but  coming,  in  firm 
health  from  the  outside  engagements  and  interests, 
you  did  not  know  how  different  a  thing  existence 
is  in  that  hushed  apartment :  you  never  quite 
realised  the  long  days,  the  terribly  long  nights, 
which  were  going  over,  there.  You  had  not  at  all 
taken  in  how,  in  divers  forms  of  illness,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  taking  the  consolations  of  religion : 
how,  in  great  suffering,  and  notably,  in  fever,  there 
are  stages  in  which  you  try  to  read  books ;  and 
dislike  them  ever  after.  The  awful  taste  of  in- 
flammation, of  fever,  which  makes  all  food  nauseous, 
reaches  to  what  you  read  too.  Aye,  the  Best  of 
books  is  a  good  deal  affected :  and  the  beloved 
Psalms  are  not  quite  what  they  used  to  be.  When 
life  revives,  one  of  the  first  and  pleasantest  signs  is, 
that  the  Sunday,  though  still  in  the  sickroom,  is  a 
blessing  :  it  was  a  disappointment,  for  a  while  : 
and  the  Psalms  smile  in  your  face  and  fall  on  your 
ear  as  of  old.  You  sometimes  had  doubted,  rather 
awfully,  whether  the  consolations  of  God  were 
really  anything  at  all  to  you  :  you  feared,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  that  you  could  be  devout  and  re- 
signed only  when  all  goes  well :  but  that  you  did 


but  break  down  sorrowfully  when  the  strain  and 
pressure  come. 

They  are  trying,  the  days  through  which,  strength 
being  so  far  revived,  you  must  stand  and  wait : 
being  eager  to  take  to  work  again,  but  wisely  for- 
bidden. But  the  time  comes,  at  length,  when  the 
task  is  again  taken  in  hand ;  amid  many  kind  looks 
and  welcomes.  You  were  always  valued  just  about 
as  much  as  you  deserve  :  Now,  for  a  while,  you  are 
valued  far  more.  All  work  is  a  delight.  It  is 
curious,  for  a  little,  to  come  upon  many  things  you 
had  provided  for  future  use,  which  might  never 
have  been  needed.  Some  one  else  might  have 
found  them ;  and  looked  at  them  with  a  sigh. 
But  you  know,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  a  New 
Lease  of  Life.  You  will  be  aware,  now,  that  the 
illness  which  laid  you  prostrate  had  in  fact  been 
coming  upon  you  for  long.  The  evil  is  purged  out 
of  you  :  and  there  is  a  buoyancy  unknown  for  many 
weeks  and  months  gone  by.  Your  duty  was  never 
so  easy  :  never  so  cheering.  It  seems  as  if  kindness 
and  charity  towards  all  you  know  were  the  pleasant 
outcome  of  restored  health.  You  have  a  wonder- 
fully keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of  reviving  nature : 
a  fresh  wonder  at  the  words  and  ways  of  little 
children.  If  feeling  be  the  great  fact,  you  are  of  a 
truth  younger  than  for  many  a  year.  There  is  a 
singular  re-awakening  of  cheerful  interest  in  all 
the  little  details  of  life :  and  there  is  no  greater 
worldly  blessing  than  this  homely  one.  For  little 
details  make  the  sum  of  life.  No  holiday,  however 
long  and  reviving :  none  at  least  that  you  have 
ever  known ;  sends  you  back  to  your  occupation 
with  that  freshened  interest  which  comes  of  the 
enforced  withdrawal  from  it  all  of  three  months  of 
serious  illness.  Go,  then,  and  enjoy  the  New  Lease 
vouchsafed  you  :  Go  and  improve  it.  Work,  rest, 
enjoy,  endure  :  Occupy  till  He  come. 

One  last  word  :  You  have  had  a  glimpse  of  what 
it  will  be  when  you  must  go  :  a  glimpse  which  is 
very  cheering,  and  a  great  relief;  unless  you  be 
singularly  selfish  and  self-conceited.  They  will  he 
able  to  do  without  you.  The  World,  perfectly. 
The  Parish,  very  fairly.  The  House,  quite  wonder- 
fully.    For  which  you  thank  God. 

A  K.  H.  B. 

E\)t  &torm  at  ^gemoutfL 

14th  October  1881. 
By  an  Inhabitant. 

PEOPLE  dwelling  far  off  in  the  quiet  uplands  or 
in  inland  towns  can  have  little  conception  of 
the  wild  stir  and  excitement  which  the  sudden  ris- 
ing of  the  wind  always  occasions  in  a  fishing  vil- 
lage when  the  boats  are  out.  Then,  in  a  moment, 
women  are  seen  hurrying  to  the  quay  or  the  sea- 
shore with  troubled  faces  ;  the  old  men  gather  in 
groups  at  the  corners  of  the  narrow  "  wynds,"  or  at 
the  pier  head,  gazing  seawards,  eager  to  catch  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  the  returning  boats.     Every  one 
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Is  anxious ;  even  the  children  hush  their  play, 
knowing  as  well  as  their  elders  the  danger  and  the 
fear. 

But  the  panic  which  seized  the  whole  com- 
munity of  our  little  town  on  the  sudden  darkening 
of  the  sky  on  the  morning  of  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten 14th  of  October  was  something  far  more  than 
common.  A  boding  dread  possessed  every  heart 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  storm.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  for  some  days  previously  a 
kind  of  vague  apprehension  of  coming  evil  was  pre- 
valent amongst  us  ;  and  not  a  few — chiefly  women 
and  delicate  persons — experienced  unusually  dis- 
tressing sensations  on  hearing  the  eerie  gusts  of 
wind  which  swept  through  the  town — a  wailing 
sea  wind,  which,  it  appears  to  us,  has  ever  a  more 
mournful  sough  than  that  of  a  land  wind.  Some 
also  affirmed  that  they  could  not  for  days  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  the  Church  bells  were  ringing. 
An  old  man — sick  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body — 
who  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth,  and  lived  in 
foreign  lands,  repeatedly  maintained  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  earthquake  ! 

But  the  fishermen  themselves  had  more  tangible 
grounds  for  apprehension — the  sudden  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  the  public  barometer,  the  dead  and  un- 
natural calm  following  so  shortly  after  a  boisterous 
night,  with  many  other  signs  upon  the  sea,  full  of 
meaning  for  them.  How,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
tokens,  they  ventured  out  at  all  upon  that  fatal 
morning,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  occurrences 
which  will  never  be  rightly  explained.  Several  of 
the  men  who  were  spared  to  return  said  they  had 
gone  with  great  unwillingness,  and  as  if  impelled  by 
some  irresistible  influence. 

It  would  be  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  appalling  darkness  came  on,  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  wind, 
that  tore  the  branches  from  the  few  trees  which 
grow  in  the  enclosure  before  the  Church  and  Manse. 
The  sight  of  these  trees  writhing  in  the  blast  like 
creatures  in  pain,  and  then  the  men  and  women 
running  down  the  street,  will  cling  to  the  memory 
for  ever.  It  was  the  first  scene  of  the  awful  tragedy 
that  was  to  follow.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it,  we  also  were  hurrying  along  the  main 
street  as  best  we  could,  the  wind  literally  lifting  us 
off  our  feet  at  every  step,  while  chimney  cans,  tiles, 
and  slates,  were  flying  about  in  all  directions. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  the 
beach  was  gathered  a  crowd  of  agonised,  miserable 
people,  gazing  helplessly  at  the  sea.  And  what  a 
sea  !  One  mass  of  foam,  and  towering  walls  of 
water,  and  blinding  "  smoke."  Sky  and  sea 
mingled  together  in  unutterable  confusion.  With 
great  difficulty  we  climbed  an  outside  stair,  and 
gained  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  fisher's  house.  It 
was  filled  with  women  clinging  to  each  other  in  the 
wildest  state  of  terror  and  despair.  Their  cries  ring 
in  our  ears  yet. 

Oh,  what  would  one  not  have  done  to  have  been 


able,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  calm  their  tortured, 
torn  hearts  !  Not  one  there,  but  had  husband, 
or  brother,  or  son — alas,  many  had  all  three,  out 
on  that  terrible  sea  !  The  window  of  the  little 
room  was  so  blurred  with  the  salt  spray,  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  from  it,  so  we  all  crowded  in 
the  open  doorway,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  bay  and  the  breakwater. 

On  a  sudden,  a  wilder  cry  than  before  was  heard 
above  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  as  three  boats,  reel- 
ing, staggering  from  side  to  side,  with  bare  masts, 
were  seen  through  the  blinding  smoke.  Then  a 
death-like  stillness  followed,  as  the  brave  boats, 
now  plunged  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  now 
lifted  high  upon  the  tremendous  waves,  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore.  Once,  one  of 
them  was  almost  dashed  upon  the  rocks — those 
fatal  rocks  behind  the  breakwater — when  the  cool 
self-possession  of  the  old  skipper  at  the  helm  saved 
both  boat  and  crew.  At  the  only  moment  when 
it  could  be  done,  he  gave  the  helm  the  proper  turn, 
which  sent  them  spinning  into  the  harbour  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  wave.  Then  what  a  cry  of  relief 
and  gratitude  went  up  from  every  brimming  heart ! 

The  other  two  boats,  which  belonged  to  Colding- 
ham,  were  equally  happy  ;  but  alas  !  alas  !  far  other- 
wise was  the  fate  of  the  next  two.  The  heart 
grows  sick  at  the  remembrance  of  what  then  took 
place. 

These  boats  entered  the  bay  by  a  different  pass- 
age. There  is  a  range  of  jagged  rocks,  called  the 
Hurkars,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
with  openings  between.  It  is  almost  certain  death 
to  enter  by  the  East  Yett,  as  it  is  termed,  on  a 
stormy  day.  But  these  two  fated  boats  took  this 
course.  The  supposition  is,  that  the  poor  men 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  knew  not  what  they 
were  doing. 

The  women  watched  with  breathless  anxiety 
those  boats,  as  they  staggered  on,  sometimes  quite 
hid  from  view  by  the  clouds  of  spray,  sometimes 
looming  dimly  through  the  gloom,  none  knowing 
but  that  there  might  be  in  them  those  nearest  and 
dearest.  Their  feelings  found  expression  in  ejacu- 
lations of  prayer  :  "  0  Lord,  guide  them  safely  in !" 
"  0  Lord,  save  them  ! "  Such  cries  were  ringing 
on  every  side.  One  woman  shrieked, "  Oh  my  bairns, 
my  bairns  ! "  and  mercifully  lost  all  consciousness. 
She  had  three  sons  out.  A  sudden  louder  roar  of 
the  tempest,  and  one  of  the  boats  heeled  over,  the 
sails  floating  out  upon  the  water.  In  a  moment 
she  went  down,  and  all  was  over !  Not  one  of  the 
seven  brave  men  in  her  was  ever  seen  again.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  followed. 
A  shriek  went  up  from  the  women,  while  the  men 
who  had  been  watching,  as  by  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, turned  their  faces  away,  unable  to  look  on 
what  was  happening.  The  other  boat  was  shot 
like  an  arrow  against  the  rocks.  The  mast  fell 
upon  one  of  the  poor  fellows,  killing  him  instantly  ; 
the  others  were  engulfed  in  the  waters  as  the  boat 
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split,  and  went  down  with  a  certain  awesome  slow- 
ness. In  a  little  while  the  hull  reappeared,  and 
very  soon  she  was  hattered  to  atoms — broken 
fragments  of  what  but  a  few  minutes  before  was  a 
gallant  boat  floating  up  into  the  harbour  mouth. 
Retreating  into  the  house,  we  sat  down  on  a  low 
settle  at  the  fisher's  fire,  when  a  lovely  little  child, 
missing  her  mother's  accustomed  caress,  came  and 
laid  her  fair,  curly  head  upon  our  knee.  Was  her 
father  one  of  those  we  had  seen  perish  ?  As  yet 
no  one  could  tell.  The  mother,  bewildered  with 
grief,  stood  at  the  window,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  taking  place  outside, 
through  the  blinding  rain,  which  now  beat  violently 
against  the  panes.  More  women  came  in,  dripping 
wet.  One  poor  creature,  with  an  old-fashioned 
shawl  bundled  round  her,  was  literally  soaked 
through  and  through.  So  intense  was  her  anxiety, 
that  she  had  stood  the  whole  time  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lane,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  pitiless 
storm.  Then  a  man  came  in  who  had  made  his 
way  from  Coldingham  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs, 
and  told  in  a  low  voice  of  his  having  seen  a 
yawl  go  down  off  Linkum  Bay,  and  all  hands 
perish.  The  names  of  the  two  boats  lost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  were  the  Harmony  and  the 
Radiant.  In  the  Radiant  were  three  brothers,  and 
their  mother  standing  at  her  stair-head  had  seen 
them  perish  only  a  few  yards  off. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  boat  with  the  sail  fully  up 
appeared  a  little  way  out  from  the  Hurkars.  One 
cannot  say  how  long  this  sail  kept  appearing  and 
disappearing  through  the  darkness  of  the  storm. 
To  us  it  seemed  to  be  hours,  but  doubtless  it  was  a 
far  shorter  time.  At  last  it  suddenly  vanished 
altogether.  We  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  new  boat,  out  that  day  for  the  first  time, 
manned  by  fine  young  fellows,  proud  of  their  beau- 
tiful craft.  One  of  them  had  been  married  just 
one  week.  The  young  widow,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  is  truly  desolate. 

The  storm  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its  height. 
The  roof  of  a  tall  red-tiled  house  near  was  literally 
stripped  off.  Nothing  could  equal  the  violence  of  the 
gusts  of  wind.  Large  square  slabs  slid  off  the  top 
of  a  wall  close  to  us,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Men  reeled  along  as  if  they  were  drunk,  being  quite 
unable  to  keep  their  feet  or  to  walk  upright.  No 
woman  by  this  time  could  have  stood  out  of  doors. 
Just  then  we  saw  a  strange  thing.  Two  birds  of 
the  auk  species,  called  by  the  fishermen  "  Couter- 
nebs,"  were  blown  right  out  of  the  sea  high  into  the 
air,  where  they  tumbled  over  and  over  perfectly 
helpless. 

Another  boat  now  entered  the  bay.  No  one  for 
a  moment  believed  that  she  would  reach  the  har- 
bour. But  she  did  so.  How,  none  can  tell.  God 
only  knows.  The  men  themselves,  when  questioned 
afterwards  as  to  how  they  had  managed,  said,  with 
looks  of  awe,  that  they  could  not  say,  but  that 
surely   God   had    helped   them.      The  poor  woman 


who  had  shrieked  out  "  Oh  my  bairns,  my  bairns," 
now  rushed  down  the  stairs  exclaiming,  "  Twa  o' 
my  sons  are  in  her,  and  are  safe !"  The  boat,  in 
which  her  third  son  was,  never  came  to  land.  But 
her  loss  appears  small  when  so  many  other  women 
have  had  to  bear  the  loss  of  husband  and  sons  and 
brothers,  as  well  as  other  relatives. 

The  only  gleam  of  comfort  that  now  remained  in 
the  midst  of  the  terrible  gloom  was  the  assertion, 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  many  of  the 
boats  had  run  to  Burnniouth,  where  the  harbour  in 
certain  winds  is  easier  to  enter  than  ours,  and  that 
others  had  stood  out  to  sea — ever  the  safest  course 
in  a  storm  such  as  this.  But  how  all  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment  is  now  known  far 
and  near. 

No  more  boats  appeared  till  far  on  in  the  after- 
noon, when  it  was  getting  dark.  Then  "  The  Pil- 
grim "  was  driven  ashore  upon  the  rocks  below  the 
Fort — a  round,  bluff  point  which  guards  the  west 
side  of  the  bay.  Thanks  to  the  timely  throwing  of 
a  rope,  every  one  got  safe  to  land.  But,  split  from 
bow  to  stern,  the  poor  "  Pilgrim "  now  Lies  half- 
buried  in  the  sand  and  shingle,  a  type  of  the  deso- 
lation which  broods  over  our  once  prosperous  town. 
And  yet,  connected  with  this  very  boat,  is  an  inci- 
dent of  a  brighter  nature.  When  she  was  seen 
driving  upon  the  rocks,  every  one  believed  that  she 
and  her  crew  were  lost,  and  the  rumour  that  such 
was  the  case  speedily  spread  through  the  town. 
The  minister  of  the  parish  was  asked  to  break  the 
sad  event  to  the  ailing  wife  of  one  of  the  crew,  lest 
any  one  else  should  do  so  too  suddenly.  He  was 
just  in  the  act  of  gently  telling  the  poor  woman  of 
the  bereavement  she  had  sustained,  when  a  neigh- 
bour burst  into  the  house  with  the  joyful  news  that 
every  man  was  safe. 

And  so  ended  this  terrible  day.  Scarcely  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night  in  Eyemouth  ;  and  the  morn- 
ing broke,  dark  and  heavy  with  gloom  and  storm, 
upon  a  town  steeped  in  bewilderment  and  sorrow. 

Efje  tfisfjcrmatt's  Wliiz. 

WEARILY,  wearily,  on  the  hearthstone, 
"Wearily  sitting  there  all  alone, 
Idle  the  wheel,  and  idle  the  hand, 
"Why  looks  she  so  wearily  down  to  the  strand  ? 

The  cradle  was  empty  !     And  far  on  the  sea 

A  little  boat  rocked  tempestuously  ; 

The  clouds  they  were  gathering  fast — so  fast, 

And  they  broke  o'er  the  fisherman's  boat  at  last  ; 

And  wearily,  wearily,  through  the  long  night, 

The  lone  one  keeps  watch  in  the  weird  moonlight, 

She  sees  the  long  breakers  come  rolling  in, 

She  hears  the  wild  surge  and  the  ocean's  din — 

But  he  hears  not — deep,  deep  he  lies 

In  an  awful  calm  'neath  the  troubled  skies  ! 

Cradle  and  boat  !  all  their  sweet  tale  is  o'er, 
Nor  cradle  nor  boat  for  her  evermore, 
But  a  changed,  sad  life  on  the  coming  morn  ; 
0  pray,  light  hearts,  for  that  heart  forlorn  ! 

E.  V.  0.  E. 
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FOREIGN  SUPPLEMENTS  TO 
"LIFE  &  WORK." 

We  have  before  us  several  numbers  of  an  ably 
edited  four-page  monthly  "  Supplement  for  Ceylon," 
circulated  with  "  Life  and  Work"  throughout  the 
Congregations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  that 
Island.  The  Ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ceylon 
unite  to  make  their  Supplement  a  record  of  their 
work  as  a  Presbytery,  and  to  supply  local  intelli- 
gence and  papers,  which  must  be  highly  interesting 
and  profitable. 

We  have  also  received  copies  of  an  admirable 
four-page  Supplement  from  South  America,  entitled 
the  "  Buenos  Ayres  Scotch  Church  Magazine,"  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Fleming,  B.D.,  who  was 
ordained  in  1879  to  be  a  Missionary  to  India,  but 
was  obliged,  under  medical  advice,  to  prefer  the 
less  trying  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  has 
been  strengthened  to  do  excellent  work.  The 
Magazine  is  full  of  Missionary  zeal.  The  following 
is  an  extract : — 

"A  favourite  objection  to  Foreign  Missions  is  one 
levelled  at  Missionaries.  We  are  told  that  they  are  men 
who  could  not  get  on  at  home.  That  is  an  objection  we 
can  never  hear  with  patience.  Its  injustice  and  falsity 
make  one's  blood  boil.  Let  us  say,  as  a  minister  once 
said,  '  It  is  an  ignorant  lie.'  Failures  !  Are  the  men  who 
volunteer  for  the  Forlorn  Hope  the  cowards  of  the  army  ? 
Are  the  worst  soldiers  found  to  be  the  first  to  scale  the 
ramparts  of  heathendom  ?  Are  they  not  the  very  bravest 
who  are  chosen  for  the  post  of  honour  and  danger  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  ?  We  could  mention  man}'  illustrious 
names,  but  our  space  will  not  permit  it.  Let  us  merely 
add  that,  when  we  were  found  unfitted  for  India,  the  man 
who  immediately  volunteered  to  take  his  greatest  friend's 
place  was  not  the  booby  of  our  class.  No  !  he  was  the 
first  man  in  our  year, — one  who  stood  first  in  three  of  his 
classes  and  second  in  the  other  one — one  who  gave  up  a 
handsome  scholarship  in  order  that  the  post  might  not 
be  vacant  a  day  longer  than  was  unavoidable.  Surely  we 
shall  not  suffer  such  men  to  labour  all  alone,  if  by  giv- 
ing them  our  sympathy  and  sending  them  something 
from  our  abundance,  we  could  (as  we  tell  you  plainly  we 
can)  cheer  them  somewhat  in  their  loneliness,  and  make 
them  feel  that  even  oceans  and  continents  cannot  bar  the 
way  of  sympathy  and  help." 

%  £torrj  of  a  (Christmas  <£arlr. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Macleod. 

/CHRISTMAS  was  coming  !  Everybody  seemed 
^    to  know  that. 

The  shops  were  blazing  with  light,  the  better  to 
show  the  treasures  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
counters. 

In  many  happy  homes  the  rooms  were  being 
decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe  ;  and  as  poor 
little  Jamie  Mason  passed  along  the  streets  he  saw 
glimpses  of  bright  rooms  now  and  then,  where  the 
inmates  were  so  busy  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
draw  the  blinds.  Or  did  they  wish  to  shed  some 
ray  of  light  on  the  cold  and  comfortless  street  1 

Before  one  house  Jamie  stopped.  Oh  !  it  did 
look  bright  and  happy.  In  the  room  was  a  portly 
elderly  gentleman,  who  Jamie  decided  must  be  the 


father  j  and  a  tall  gentle-looking  lady,  the  mother. 
Two  boys,  and  a  sweet  fair-haired  girl,  stood — one 
on  a  pair  of  house  steps,  the  others  on  kitchen 
chairs  with  stools  atop — twining  wreaths  of  holly 
round  the  mirror  and  picture  frames,  on  the  gasa- 
lier,  and,  indeed,  everywhere  that  it  was  possible 
to  fasten  them.  The  younger  children  stood  around 
handing  up  the  evergreens,  laughing  and  shouting 
with  glee.  But  the  crowning  ornament  was  a 
Christmas  tree,  decked  in  all  its  glory  for  the  party 
to-morrow,  and  laden  with  innumerable  toys. 

"Oh,  hoo  fine  it  wad  be  to  be  thae  bairns," 
sighed  Jamie,  as  he  stood  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
beauty  and  brilliance  before  him.  Then  he  thought 
of  his  own  wretched  home,  and  the  contrast  was 
too  much  for  him  ;  he  laid  his  head  against  the 
cold,  hard  railings,  and  wept. 

Poor  little  fellow  !  It  was  bitterly  cold  to  stand 
there  with  his  bare  chilblained  feet  in  the  snow, 
weak,  hungry,  and  ill  as  he  was.  But  the  garret 
into  which  he  must  soon  creep  was  not  much 
warmer,  and  was  dark,  while  here  he  could  enjoy 
the  bright  light,  and  could  at  least  see  the  warm 
fire  blazing.  Besides,  he  had  not  courage  to 
hurry  home,  for  he  had  been  out  all  day  and  had 
earned  nothing,  and  well  he  knew  what  to  expect 
from  his  drunken  father. 

Moving  his  feet  about  to  try  if  possible  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  the  bitter  cold,  he  touched  some- 
thing warm  and  soft,  and  stooping  down  he  lifted 
a  beautiful  sealskin  purse  ! 

The  boy's  heart  beat  quickly.  Would  there  be 
anything  in  it  1  As  hastily  as  his  numbed  fingers 
could,  he  opened  it,  and  there  lay  glittering  before 
his  astonished  eyes  coins  of  silver  and  gold,  such 
as  he  had  never  touched  before.  His  first  instinct 
was  to  run  with  it.  But  in  a  moment  the  thought 
of  his  dead  mother's  lessons  came  to  him.  "  Jamie, 
my  puir  laddie,  never  learn  tae  drink,  and  be  sure 
aye  tae  be  honest,"  were  almost  her  last  words  to 
him. 

It  was  hard  to  give  it  up,  but  he  would  be 
honest.  He  closed  the  purse,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
tempting  sight  of  the  money.  Whose  could  it  be  1 
It  had  been  lying  beside  the  steps  of  the  house 
that  he  had  been  admiring.  He  would  try  there 
first.  Up  the  steps  he  went,  and  tapped  gently 
at  the  door;  but  inside  they  were  much  too  busy 
to  hear  a  tap.  Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  smart  maid-servant,  who  in 
her  clean  dress,  and  cap  with  bright  blue  ribbons, 
shrank  back  when  she  saw  the  tattered  figure  before 
her. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  she  said,  adding  to 
herself — "  It's  been  nothing  but  beggars,  beggars, 
all  day  long.  They  're  sure  to  come  when  a  body's 
busy." 

"If  ye  please,  could  I  see  the  leddy,  or  the 
gentleman  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  just  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  let 
me  get  the  door  shut.      It's  bitter  cold  standin' 
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here.  Do  you  think  the  maister  and  the  mistress 
has  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  the  likes  of  you  V 
She  looked  very  cross  indeed,  but  just  then  the 
Lady  came  out,  and  seeing  Jamie  asked  the  maid 
what  he  wanted. 

Jamie  answered  for  himself,  "  Please,  mum,  is 
this  yours?" 

It  was  hers.  Alighting  from  a  cab  about  an 
hour  before,  she  must  have  dropped  it  from  her 
muff,  and  had  not  missed  it,  so  there  it  had  lain  in 
the  snow.  The  lady  looked  at  the  boy's  bare  feet 
and  thin  pinched  face  with  pity.  "  Come  in,  my 
little  man,"  she  said,  and  led  him  in  to  the  very 
room  where  the  happy  children  were.  And  when 
Jamie  heard  her  tell  her  husband  all  about  the 
purse,  and  when  they  both  commended  his  honesty, 
he  felt  glad  indeed  that  he  had  resisted  temptation. 

The  lady  gave  him  a  bright  new  half-crown  from 
the  purse,  and  bringing  a  pair  of  stockings  and 
boots,  wdiich  had  belonged  to  one  of  her  own  boys, 
assisted  him  to  put  them  on.  They  were  old  and 
worn,  but  to  Jamie  they  seemed  so  warm  and  com- 
fortable. The  kind  lady  also  told  him  to  come 
back  the  next  day,  when  she  woidd  have  some  warm 
clothes  for  him,  and  ringing  the  bell  desired  the 
cross  servant  to  give  him  some  beef  and  bread. 

While  he  waited  for  it,  the  little  girl,  whose 
name  was  Mary,  came  forward  with  a  Christmas 
card,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  kind  smile.  The 
card  wras  very  beautiful,  and  had  on  the  one  side  a 
picture  of  the  infant  Jesus  lying  on  His  mother's 
Lap  ;  and  on  the  other  the  picture  dear  to  all  little 
ones — that  of  the  Saviour  blessing  little  children. 
Jamie  knew  what  the  pictures  meant,  for,  poor 
and  miserable  though  he  was,  he  loved  Jesus,  of 
whom  his  mother  had  taught  him  so  often.  Put- 
ting this  treasure  carefully  into  the  bosom  of  his 
thin  torn  jacket,  and  grasping  his  half-crown  tightly 
in  one  hand,  and  the  bread  and  meat  in  the  other, 
he  thanked  the  lady,  and  left  the  warm,  comfort- 
able house  again. 

Out  into  the  night  once  more,  but  with  a  much 
lighter  heart,  he  tried  to  run,  for  his  father  would 
be  looking  for  him.  He  would  buy  some  supper 
for  him  at  the  cook-shop,  or  "  eatin'-hoose "  as  it 
was  called,  for  surely  the  half-crown  was  his  own, 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with ;  and  a  hot  supper 
would  be  better  than  drink.  And  so  thinking  he 
ran  on,  eating  as  he  went,  till,  turning  a  corner,  he 
knocked  up  against  a  boy  much  older  than  himself, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  not  much  hurt, 
and  soon  picked  himself  up,  but  where  was  his 
half-crownl  Gone  !  The  big  boy  had  it,  and  with 
a  cruel  laugh  ran  off,  calling  out,  "  Catch  me  if  ye 
ciui,  chappie." 

Poor  Jamie  !  his  brief  happiness  was  over. 
There  was  nothing  to  carry  home  to  his  father  now 
but  a  small  remnant  of  his  bread  and  meat ;  and 
with  slow  step  he  started  once  more  for  home. 
Oh  !  what  a  mockery  it  seems  to  call  by  that  sweet 
name  the  wretched  place  in  which  he  lived. 


Groping  his  way  up  the  rickety  staircase  to  the 
top,  with  a  slow  and  hesitating  hand  he  opened 
the  door.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  dis- 
covered that  his  father  was  already  asleep,  and 
creeping  to  the  corner  where  a  bundle  of  straw 
served  as  his  bed,  he  lay  down,  and  after  feeling 
in  his  jacket  to  know  if  the  lovely  card  was  safe, 
held  it  tightly  in  his  hand  and  fell  asleep. 

But  long  before  morning  he  awoke,  and  felt 
strange  pains  shooting  through  his  little  body.  No 
more  sleep  for  him  now ;  he  lay  racked  and  tossing 
about,  till  morning  dawned  at  last,  and  his  father 
awoke. 

He  had  slept  off  his  drunkenness,  but  was  very 
ill-tempered  as  he  called  out,  "  Why  are  ye  no  up  ? 
Hoo  much  did  ye  bring  hame  last  nicht  ?" 

Jamie  tried  to  rise,  but  he  was  stiff  all  over,  and 
sank  down  again  upon  his  straw.  Then  he  told 
how  he  had  got  no  jobs  at  all  yesterday;  how 
everybody  seemed  too  busy  to  notice  him  ;  but  that 
a  kind  lady  had  given  him  the  boots  and  stockings. 
He  dared  not  tell  about  the  purse  or  the  half-crown 
now.  "  Let's  see  the  boots ;  ye'll  be  better  withoot 
them,  lyin'  there ;  and  I  see  ye've  got  the  cauld, 
so  ye  canna  gang  oot  the  day ;"  and  so  saying  he 
bent  down  and  took  them  off,  and  soon  slunk  out 
to  sell  them  for  money  to  buy  drink. 

He  did  not  return  till  late  that  night,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep  without  waking  poor  little  Jamie, 
who  had  lain  there  unnoticed  and  uncared  for 
through  all  that  Christmas  Day,  and  whose  only 
comfort  had  been  his  precious  card  with  its  lovely 
pictures  and  loving  words ;  for  besides  a  sweet 
Christmas  verse  there  was  the  text,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me ;"  and  Jamie  managed  to 
spell  out  these  words,  and  knew  that  they  had 
been  spoken  by  the  Saviour. 

Another  night  of  moaning  and  tossing  passed 
slowly  by,  and  when  morning  broke,  his  father  was 
moved  to  try  to  do  something  for  him  ;  but,  alas  ! 
he  was  too  late.  Jamie  could  not  swallow  the  food 
which  he  brought  him ;  but  yet  the  father  did  not 
realise  his  danger,  and  once  more  left  him  to  himself. 
When  after  some  hours  he  did  return,  what  did  he 
see  1 — A  cold  form  stretched  on  the  straw ;  a  sweet 
smile  on  the  still  face ;  and  in  the  clasped  hands 
the  Christmas  card. 

Little  Mary  often  wondered  why  Jamie  did  not 
come  again ;  but  little  did  she  know  that  her  gift 
had  brought  the  true  brightness  and  cheer  and  joy 
of  Christmas  to  the  poor  dying  boy. 

BOOKS  FOR  READING  ALOUD  AT  MEETINGS. 

We  are  often  asked  what  books  should  be  read  at 
Mothers'  Meetings,  or  at  Woi'king  Parties  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Jewish  Missions,  or  Home  (or  Parish)  Missions, 
respectively.  Will  any  of  our  readers  who  have  learnt 
by  experience  which  books  are  most  useful  kindly  send 
us  the  names,  saying  in  which  kind  of  Meeting  they  used 
them  ?  We  shall  give  in  an  early  number  some  results 
of  our  reading  of  the  notes  with  which  we  hope  to  be 
furnished. 
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